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VOL.  XXIII  CONCORD,  N.  C.  JANUARY  5,  1934  No.  1 


A  NEW  YEAR  PRAYER 

Oh,  young  New  Year,  take  not  these  things 
from  me — 

The  olden  faiths:  the  shining  loyalty 

Of  friends    the    long   and    searching   years 
have  proved — 

The  glowing  hearthfires,   and   the   books   I 
loved : 

All  wonted  kindnesses  and  welcoming — 

All    safe,    hard-trodden    paths    to    which    I 
cling. 

Oh,  glad  New  Year,  blithe  with  the  thrill  of 
spring, 

Leave  me  the  ways  that  were  my  comfort- 
ing. 

— Selected. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTION 

Let  me  be  a  little  blinder 

To  the  faults  of  those  about  me. 

Let  me  praise  a  little  more 
Let  me  be  when  I  am  weary, 
Just  a  little  bit  more  cheery, 
Let  me  serve  a  little  better 
Those  I  am  striving  for. 

Let  me  be  a  little  braver 

When  temptations  bid  me  waver, 

Let  me  strive  a  little  harder 

To  be  what  I  should  be; 
Let  me  be  a  little  meeker 
With  the  brother  that  is  weaker; 
Let  me  think  more  of  my  neighbor 

And  a  little  less  of  me. 

Let  me  be  a  little  sweeter, 
Make  my  life  a  bit  completer, 
By  doing  what  I  should  do 

Every  minute  of  the  day; 
Let  me  toil  without  complaining, 
Not  an  humble  task  disdaining, 
Let  me  face  the  summons  calmly 

When  death  beckons  me  away. 

— Selected. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 

We  greet  you  with  joy  in  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year! 

"Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,"  said  the  wise  Ulys- 
ses, "wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion."  Days,  hours  and  mo- 
ments of  the  year  that  has  just  passed  many  would  willingly  con- 
tribute to  this  wallet  of  oblivion — days,  hours  and  moments  of 
heartaches,  lost  hopes,  privations  and  frustrations.  It  has  been 
a  year  of  struggle  and  stress,  of  doubts  and  depressions,  of  extra- 
ordinary calamities  and  unforeseen  misfortunes.  But  looking 
backward  today  can  you  not  also  find  bright  spots  whose  efful- 
gence now  illumines  the  path  before  you,  as  it  dims  also  the  shad- 
ows behind  you. 

Fresh-minted  from  the  hand  of  Time,  the  New  Year  is  spread 
out  before  you.  A  million  golden  minutes — a  royal  treasure.  Our 
greatest  care  is  to  watch  that  it  does  not  slip  away  through  care- 
less fingers.  A  New  Year's  resolution — there  may  be  many,  but 
here  is  one:  Say  to  yourself  every  morning  of  the  year,  "Today 
I  will  make  every  minute  count."  This  is  the  important  attitude 
towards  time  in  its  flight.  We  have  but  one  moment  in  life  to 
call  our  own.  The  moment  just  passed  into  the  score  of  time's 
count,  or  the  moment  the  hand  of  the  clock  trembles  toward — a 
hair's  breadth  yet  to  go — these  are  no  man's  to  claim.  One  is 
gone  forever,  the  other  may  mark  the  passage  of  the  soul.  The 
past  is  gone,  the  present  only  is  ours,  and  short  as  it  is,  there  is 
more  in  it  and  of  it  than  we  can  well  imagine.  The  person  who  can 
grapple  it,  and  measure  it  and  fill  it  with  purpose,  is  doing  a  man's 
work,  meeting  his  obligation  in  life.  No  man  can  do  more,  but 
thousands  do  less. 

Our  future  is  full  of  promise.  Youth  takes  wings  of  fancy  and 
flight  of  imagination  in  its  dreams  of  achievement.  Mid-age  with 
great  responsibilities  resting  upon  its  shoulders,  visions  a  new 
and  better  day  ahead.  Age,  looking  back  the  lane  of  time,  is 
thankful  for  a  memoryy  that  recalls  happy  hours  and  reclines  in 
the  promise  of  a  reassured  faith.  Providence  has  been  good  to 
the  human  race  because  hopes  of  youth,  plans  of  mid-age     and 
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memory's  medium  of  the  aged,  lend  enchantment  to  the  present 
and  makes  life  really  worth  while. 

Last  year  had  its  successes  and  failures.  We  realized  on  many 
of  our  dreams  and  failed  on  some.  Altogether  it  was  a  good  year 
and  we  have  stored  away  many  sweet  memories  of  those  things 
which  came  into  our  experiences  during  the  year.  The  New  Year 
is  young.  It  lies  before  us.  But  let  that  not  entrance  us  into  the 
belief  that  we  have  more  than  time  to  make  sure  of  our  purposes. 
Today  only  is  ours. 

Let  us  fare  onward  with  hearty  good  cheer.  A  Happy  and  Pros- 
perous New  Year  to  every  reader  of  The  Uplift! 


THAT  BIBLE  STORY 

The  Christmas  season  just  passed,  which  no  doubt  found  many 
worthy  people  with  empty  pocket-books,  reminds  us  of  the  Bible 
story  of  Peter  and  John.  They  were  going  into  the  temple  when  a 
man  sitting  by  the  gate  asked  them  for  help.  They  answered: 
"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee :  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk."  And  the 
man  did. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  man  who  was  lame  from-  birth, 
and  who  suddenly  walked.  It  was  indeed  a  great  thing  for  him. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  story — the  side  of  Peter  and  John — 
which  should  be  remembered  every  Christmas  season.  They  gave 
"such  as  they  had,"  and  being  sincere  men  surely  were  happy  over 
the  fact  that  the  man  walked.  There  was  nothing  lost,  but  much 
gained  on  both  sides.  Perhaps  we  who  are  without  money  should 
give  that  which  we  have,  whether  it  be  service,  fellowship,  happy 
thoughts,  encouraging  words,  or  what  not.  Maybe  it  would  turn 
our  misfortune  into  happiness.  At  any  rate  children,  it  seems  to 
us.  should  be  taught,  at  least  through  example,  to  get  joy  from 
auietlv  giving  "that  which  they  have"  rather  than  loudly  receiving 
from  others. 
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RECOVERY  AND  REFORM 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  said:  "Most 
sound  business  men — and  we  are  in  hearty  agreement  with  them 
in  this  respect,  too — do  not  believe  that  recovery  must  precede 
reform.  They  know  that  recovery  and  reform  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  Crooked  practices  cannot  be  condoned,  and  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  them.  But  they  believe  that  they  must  be  correct- 
ed by  law  and  by  law  that  will  cure,  not  kill " 

Any  reform  movement  that  is  to  honestly  benefit  the  public 
must  protect  the  innocent  as  well  as  punish  the  guilty.  It  is  re- 
grettably easy,  in  seeking  to  drive  out  the  crooked  practices  of 
which  the  Post  speaks,  to  hamstring  legitimate  endeavor  at  the 
same  time  to  crucify  the  good  business  man  as  well  as  the  indus- 
trial racketeer.  And  when  that  is  done,  the  nation  inevitably 
feels  the  adverse  effects,  and  recovery,  as  well  as  real  reform,  re- 
ceives a  serious  set-back. 

It  is  a  fact  that  American  business,  by  and  large,  is  honest,  eth- 
ical and  honorable.  It  is  likewise  a  fact  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  business  men  are  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  efforts 
to  rid  the  nation  and  business  of  degenerating  influences.  These 
business  men  may  be  trusted  to  cooperate  with  any  agency  that 
has  these  purposes  in  mind.  But  business,  and  the  thinking  pub- 
lic, does  oppose,  and  justly,  laws  and  campaigns  that  mistakenly 
believe  that  reform  can  be  achieved  by  lumping  the  wheat  with 
the  chaff,  and  damning  industry,  business  or  profession  because 
of  the  dishonesty  of  a  few  within  its  ranks. 


NOT  TOO  LATE  TO  MAKE  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 

Some  folks  say:  "What's  the  use  to  make  resolutions  on  New 
Year's  Day?  You  just  break  them  anyway."  Others  seem  to  en- 
joy writing  their  resolutions  out,  to  see  how  they  look  on  paper. 
with  never  a  thought  of  keeping  them. 

It  is  rather  a  good  thing  to  review  one's  deeds  and  conduct  as 
the  old  year  passes  out,  and  to  resolve  upon  some  improvement  as 
the  new  vear  comes  in.     It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  some 
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determination  and  will  power  is  to  be  put  forth  in  order  to  realize 
any  benefit  from  those  resolutions,  for  they  will  not  keep  them- 
selves. Writing  them  out  only  refreshes  the  memory.  A  real 
physical  effort  must  be  put  forth  to  carry  them  out. 

"What  resolutions  have  you  made?"  is  a  common  question.  Per- 
haps you  have  some  very  definite  ones  and  perhaps  you  haven't. 
It  is  possible  to  want  to  do  much  better  than  you  have  done  in  the 
year  now  past,  but  not  know  what  or  how.  If  that  is  true,  sit 
down  and  think  it  over.     Here  is  a  list  that  may  help.     Read  it: 

"I  will  obey  my  parents  and  teachers." 
"I  will  study  harder  and  not  waste  my  time  in  school." 
"I  will  not  molest  or  tease  children  smaller  than  myself." 
"I  will  be  more  tidy  in  my  habits." 
"I  will  always  play  fair." 

"I  will  tell  the  truth  and  be  honest  in  all  I  do." 
"I  will  try  not  to  wrong  any  one  in  act  or  word." 
"I  will  help  my  mother  in  every  way  I  can." 
"I  will  read  my  Bible  every  day  and  pray  often." 
"I  will  be  a  better  Christian." 
"I  will  lead  a  clean  life." 

"I  will  be  more  prompt  in  attending  Sunday  school." 
"I  will  stay  for  church  every  Sunday  that  I  can." 
"I  will  try  to  do  as  nearly  as  I  know  how  what  Jesus  would  have 
me  do." 


THANK  YOU 

In  keeping  with  a  custom  which  has  prevailed  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  institution  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  friends 
and  well-wishers  of  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  again 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy  a  fine  Christmas  treat. 

Our  boys  have  never  been  forgotten  at  this  glad  time  of  the 
year,  and  they,  together  with  the  officials  of  the  School,  wish  to 
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extend  to  each  contributor  grateful  thanks  for  the  thought   of 
their  happiness  during  the  past  Christmas  season. 

Following  is  the  list  of  contributions  to  the  Boys'  Christmas 
Fund  for  1934 : 

Sheriff  R.   C.   Hoover,  Concord    $  2.50 

Rotary    Club,    Concord    5.00 

Mr.   Charles  E.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte  5.00 

Welfare  Department,  Davidson  County,  Curry  F.  Lopp,  Supt 5.00 

Mrs.  J.   S.  Myers,  Charlotte 5.00 

Mr.  W.  R.  Odell,  Concord  5.00 

Mr.   C.  W.    Swink..  Concord   5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Davidson,   Charlotte   5.00 

Mr.  A.  W.  Klemme,  High  Point  Glass  and  Decorative  Co.,  High  Point  5.00 

Mrs.   T.   D.   Ingold,  Charlotte   1.00 

¥r.   Bernard   M.    Cone,    Greensboro   10.00 

Mrs.    G.    T.    Roth,    Elkin    5.00 

Lions   Club,   Concord    10.00 

Mr.   Herman   Cone,   Greensboro 25.00 

Juvenile    Commission,    Greensboro    4.00 

Cabarrus   Cash   Grocery,   Concord    5.00 

King's  Daughters,  Durham,  (By  Mrs.  R.  J.  Rutherford)   25.00 

Mrs.    Cameron    Morrison,   Charlotte   50.00 

A   Friend,   Charlotte    2.00 

W.  F.  Bailey,  Director  Parks  and  Juvenile  Commission,  High  Point  ....  3.50 

Department    Public    Welfare,   Burlington    5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Boger,  Concord  5.00 

Doctors  Buie  and  Branch,  State  Board 

of  Health,  Raleigh  (500  sticks  Beech-Nut  Gum) 

Welfare  Department,  W.  E.   Stanley,  Supt.,  Durham  15.00 

Buncombe  County  Welfare  Department  15.00 

Anson  County  Welfare  Dept.,  Miss  Mary 

Robinson,    Supt.,    Wadesboro    3.00 

Mr.  W.  J.  Swink,  China  Grove  50.00 

Mrs.    T.   W.    Bickett,   Raleigh 5.00 


$     281.00 


F.  M.  Youngblood  &  Co.,  Concord  (Merchandise) 

Mr.  Pat  Ritchie,  Concord  (wire  for  stage  curtain) 

Mr.  J.  D.   Kluttz,  Concord  (100  pounds,  roasted  peanuts) 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charlotte,  (525  apples) 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 

IT'S  THE  MOTIVE  BEHIND  THE      which   make   for   a  better  and   fuller 
GIFT  life. 


"It  ain't  the  gift  a  fellow  gets, 
It  ain't  the  shape  ner  size, 

That    sets    the    heart   to    beatin' 
an' 
Puts  sunshine  in  the  eyes. 

It's,  knowin'   that   it   represents 
A  love  both  deep  and  true 

That     someone     carries     in     the 
heart 
An'  wants  to  slip  to  you." 


A  losing  bettor  is  better  off  when 
he  is  off  betting. 

— o — 

In  spite  of  all  the  publicity,  chick- 
ens still  cross  the  road. 

The   man  who  veats  oysters  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  pearl  has  to   shell 
out  a  whole  lot  before  he  finds  one. 
— o — 

Our  friends  are  those  who  knew 
all  our  faults  but  like  us  in  spite  of 
them. 

How  can  you  say  the  Lord's  Pray 
er  if  you  do  not  forgive      others — if 
you  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
— o — 

Fear  is  the  great  bugaboo  in  this 
country.  There  is  nothing  to  fear, 
but  fear. 


This    is.   a    funny    old   world.        So 
many    people    are   unhappy      because 
they  don't  have  the  things  that  make 
so  many  other  people  miserable. 
— o — 

Somebody    is    telling    it   that    gum- 
chewing  is  an  aid  to  beauty.     It  may 
aid,   and   be   a   thing   of   beauty,   but 
it  certainly  is  a  jawy  while  it  lasts. 
— o — 

Some  one  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  send  me  from  New  York  a  French 
paper,  the  Courrier  Des  Esrtats-Un- 
is.  The  only  things  I  can  read  in 
it  are  the  pictures. 

— o — 

You  can  very  readily  tell  when  a 
husband  is  not  henpecked.  If  his 
wife  lets  him  tell  a  o*tory  without 
correcting  him,  you  may  know  he  is 
not  on  the  henpeck  shelf. 

It  has  been  a  common  saying  for 
time  immemorial,  when  speaking  of 
a  person,  that  "He  is  a  chip  off  the 
old  block."  In  this  day  and  time 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  chips  off  of 
stumbling  blocks. 

— o — 

California  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
explaining  of  how  to  take  sin  out  of 
Sinclair.  A  Socialist  as  a  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  who  could  oniy  be 
elected  by  the  Republicans.  Weil — 
oh.  fie  on  bootleg  politics! 


May     1935     bring     to     you     those 
things    both    material    and      spiritual 


Some  people  may  get  through   life 
with  more  than  their   share  of  luck. 
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But  I  know  a  small  chap  who  is  sure 
that  the  only  reason  his  piece  of 
toast  didn't  fall  on  the  floor  butter- 
ed side  up  is  that  he  hadn't  buttered 
it. 

Ornithologists  asser  that  the 
wild  goose  keeps  the  same  mate  for 
her  entire  life.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase, 
"Silly  Goose."  That  may  be,  but 
the  wild  geese  seem  to  have  more 
sense  than  a  great  many  highfliers, 
and  are  not  as  wild  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be. 

— o — 

The  two  little  verses  at  the  head 
of  this  column  have  a  sweet  and 
soothing  ring.  It  is  not  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  a  gift,  or  remembrance, 
that  makes  it  precious.  It  is  the 
thought  that  s,ome  one  has  taken 
this  way  to  remind  you  that  they 
are  thinking  about  you.  esteem  you, 
and  sort  of  acting  out  the  things 
they  really  long  to  say  and  do.  It's 
knowing  that  folks  love  you  tbat 
makes  you  glad  inside,  and  others 
seeing  your  joy  are  given  a  bit  of 
joy,  too.  It's  like  lighting  your 
neighbor's  candle  with  your  own. 
— o — 

Did  you  ever  think  about  it  in 
this  way:  The  merchant — and  every 
other  business  as  to  that  matter — 
has  to  make  a  profit  before  he  can 
buy  the  farmer's  products,  and  the 
farmer  has  to  have  a  profit  before 
he  can  buy  merchandise.  So  it  goes 
all  along  the  line.  There  must  be  a 
profit  all  round  before  all  can  pros- 
per. This  thing  will  all  be  straight- 
ened out  after  a  while,  then  we  can 
all  buy  and  spend.     This  idea  should 


run  through  this  New  Year,  and  the 
very  thought  of  it  should  make  all 
of  us  happy. 

— o — 
Government  is  precisely  like  an 
individual.  Every  citizen  knows  of 
useful  things  he  would  like  to  buy. 
He  can't  buy  them  because  he  hasn't 
the  money.  It  isn't  a  case  of  what 
he  wants  to  do — it  is  a  case  of  what 
he  can  do  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. We  have  lost  sight  of  that 
individualized  idea  of  government 
spending — and  states,  counties  and 
cities  have  been  even  worse  offenders 
than  the  federal  government  itself. 
It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  in- 
vestors, are  putting  money  into  tax- 
free  bonds,  where  it  does  nothing  for 
the  sake  of  industry,  because  of  the 
fear  that  taxation  will  continue  to 
take  most  of  the  profit  out  of  pri- 
vate business.  Jobs  are  lost,  fac- 
tories are  closed,  homes  and  farms 
are  foreclosed,  industrial  develop 
ment  is  brought  abruptly  to  a  halt — 
because  of  high  taxes.  These  are 
facte,  not  hot  air.  Cost  of  govern- 
ment is  our  greatest  and  fastest 
growing    problem. 

In  taking  up  my  work  for  the  New 
Year,  and  writing  this,  my  first 
contribution  in  the  year  1935,  I  do 
so  with  a  profound  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  bestowed  up- 
on us  by  a  grateful  Providence,  who 
has  guided  the  hand  and  heart  of 
our  Chief  Executive.  Through  an 
open  mind  filled  with  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  his  people,  he  has  dispelled 
the  dark  thunderbolts  of  depression 
and  gloom  from  the  hearts]  of  mil- 
lions  of   his   loyal   countrymen      who 
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have  confidently  and  prayerfully  fol- 
lowed his  leadership  and  are  now 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free  coun- 
try, peopled  with  a  devotion  and  loy- 
alty not  surpassed  by  any  nation. 
We  have  no  serious  disturbance  in 
our  beloved  Country;  neither  are 
we   fearful    of    the    war    clouds    that 


appear  to  be  hovering  over  some  of 
our  sister  nations.  To  us,  "'The 
drying  up  of  a  single  tear  has  more 
of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas 
of  gore."  We  should  at  all  times 
mindful  of  the  blessings  bestow- 
ed   upon   us   by   a   gracious   Heavenly 


ANOTHER  YEAR 

Another  year  is  dawning, 

Dear  Master,  let  it  be 
In  working  and  in  waiting 

Another  year  with  Thee. 
Another  year  of  leaning 

Upon  Thy  loving  breast, 
Another  year  of  trusting, 

Of  quiet,  happy  rest. 

Another  year  of  mercies, 

Of  faithfulness  and  grace ; 
Another  year  of  gladness 

In  the  shining  of  Thy  face. 
Another  year  of  progress, 

Another  year  of  praise; 
Another  year  of  proving 

Thy  presence  "all  the  days." 

Another  year  of  service, 

Of  witness  for  Thy  love; 
Another  year  of  training 

For  holier  work  above. 
Another  year  is  dawning, 

Dear  Master,  let  it  be 
On  earth,  or  else  in  heaven, 

Another  year  for  Thee. 

— Frances  R.  Havergal. 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


With  these  words  we 
greet  one  another  as  together  we 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  new  year. 
It  is  true  the  greeting  may  degener- 
ate into  a  mere  habit,  but  we  want 
to  believe  that  for  the  most  part  it 
is  sincerely  bestowed.  For  some  up- 
on whose  ears  this  cheering  saluta- 
tion falls  the-  past  year  may  not  have 
been  a  very  happy  or  prosperous 
one.  But  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast  and  we  look  ahead 
with   anticipations  of  better  things. 

We  want  others  to  be  happy,  even 
as  we  wish  to  be  happy  ourselves. 
But  that  desired  goal  is  achieved  on- 
ly as  we  plan  and  study  and  work 
together,  and  this  fact  we  do  not 
seem  to,  understand  the  way  we 
should.  It  is  one  thing  to  wish  a 
person  happiness  and  stop  there,  as 
though  that  were  all  we  could  do 
about  it.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  wish  him  happiness,  and  then 
give  ourselves  to  the  task  of  help- 
ing him  realize  all  that  our  greeting 
contains. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
see  that  the  individual  who  supposes 
he  can  be  happy  alone  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  If  this  quality  of 
life  which  all  of  us  crave  is  to  be  at- 
tained, it  will  be  when  we  are  able 
to  forget  ourselves  in  the  joint  en- 
terprise of  employing  the  days  at 
our  disposal  in  the  endeavor  to  bring 
blessings  into  the  lives  of  our  fel- 
lowmen.  We  may  rest  content  with 
being  happiness  winners,  or  we  may 
go  on  to  be  happiness  dispensers. 

It  is  richly  and  abidingly  suggest- 


( Selected) 

cheerfully  ive  that  we  may  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  our  Lord  one  week  before  the 
dawn  of  the  new  year.  And  one  of 
the  oustanding  messages  of  Christ- 
mas is  joy  and  gladness,  The  angel 
herald  of  the  Saviour  said,  "I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy."  This 
blessing  is  so  bound  up  in  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem,  and  so  completely  ex- 
pressed in  His  birth  into  the  world, 
that  it  should  not  difficult  for  us, 
still  in  the  glow  of  this  festival,  to 
wish  our  neighbors  a  happy  new 
year,  and  to  do  it  from  the  heart.  It 
belongs  to  us  who  bear  His  name  to 
do  for  others  in  our  own  way  way 
what  He  would  do  were  He  here  in 
flesh.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
the  celebration  of  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord  should  put  a  new  song  into  our 
hearts,  and  thereby  prepare  us  in  a 
very  unique  way  to  carry  His  spirit 
into  the  new  year. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  portrays  Old  Mortality  go- 
ing through  the  country,  visiting  the 
graves  of  those  long  since  dead, 
carefully  removing  the  moss  that 
had  gathered  on  the  tombstones,  and 
chiseling  anew  their  names  in  the 
stones  so  as  to  keep  their  memory 
fresh. 

There  is  a  debt  we  owe  the  past. 
We  are  sprung  up  from  noble  ances- 
tors. Their  shadows  fail  upon  us. 
We  revere  their  memory.  Our 
thought  of  them  is  sure  to  spur  us 
to  nobler  deeds.  To  forget  them  is 
to  be  untrue  to  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  We  are  conscious  that  one  of 
the   obligations   resting   upon   us      is 
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that  of  keeping  a  spot  green  in  our 
hearts  for  the  names  of  those  who 
have  meant  so  much  to  us.  The 
fourth  commandment  bids  us  honor 
our  parents,  and  we  do  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  injunction  is  broken 
when  they  are  no  longer  with  us. 

This  regard  for  the  past  extends 
farther  than  to  relatives  and 
friends.  We  are  debtors  to  all  who 
have  had  visions  of  God  and  have 
struggled  for  the  truth,  to  all  who 
have  made  any  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  That  applies 
to  galley  slaves  and  peasants,  as 
well  as  kings  and  nobles.  Neglect 
of  the  lessons  that  come  from  the 
past  would  set  us  back  many  gener- 
ations. It  would  be  like  knocking 
the  foundation  from  under  a  house. 

And  yet  who  of  us  does  not  know 
the  futility  of  living  in  the  past?  We 
belong  to  the  present,  and  our  faces 
are  toward  the  future.  Satisfaction 
with  the  achievements  of  the  past 
and  morbid  regret  over  its  mistakes 
alike  disqualify  us  for  responding 
to  that  call  to  service  which  now 
sounds  in  our  ears.  To  one  would- 
be-follower  of  Jesus  He  said  that 
putting  the  hand  to  the  plow  means 
keeping  the  eyes  straight  ahead. 

I  think  it  was  Browning  who  tells 
of  one  who  was  known  as  the 
"Faultless  Painter,"  who,  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  pronounced  him- 
self a  failure  because  he  had  reached 
the  stage  where  he  had  no  longer 
any  ambition  to  improve  on  what  he 
had  already  done.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  works  of  his  hands.  He  did 
not  further  perfect  his  talents  be- 
cause, the  desire  to  push  forward  had 
gone  out  of  his  heart. 


How  different  was  that  other 
painter  who,  when  asked  which  of 
his  pictures  he  considered  the  best, 
replied,  "My  next  one."  He  refused 
to  believe  his  skill  had  departed 
from  him.  The  eye  to  see  a  picture 
more  wonderful  than  he  had  yet  put 
on  canvas  was  undimmed.  He  was 
young  and  vigorous,  no  matter  how 
many  the  yearg  of  his  life,  because 
he  believed  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  best. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  entertain  the 
conviction  that  this  new  year  is  go- 
ing to  be  superior  to  any  we  have 
yet  known.  It  is  God's  new  gift  to 
each  of  us.  He  does  not  determine 
in  advance  its  nature;  that  He 
leaves  with  us.  We  are  not  driven 
like  cattle  to  this  or  that  goal.  The 
year  is  ours  to  employ  as  we  will. 
We  may  consider  it  in  the  nature 
of  a  pound  or  a  talent  to  invest  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
our  fellowmen.  It  was  Emerson, 
was  it  not?  who  declared  that  the 
most  serious  thought  he  ever  had 
was  that  of  his  personal  responsi- 
bility to  God.  It  is.  altogether  fit- 
ting that  we  should  harbor  that 
thought  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
We  may  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
days  before  us  are  no  different  from 
all  the  other  days  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  can- 
not be  denied;  nevertheless  here  is 
where  feeling  rises  above  reason  and 
lodges  within  the  breast  some  sober- 
ing reflections  as  to  the  flight  of  the 
years  and  the  need  of  our  doing  with 
our  might  what  our  hands  find  to 
do. 

There  has  been  considerable  jest- 
ing  about   New   Year  resolutions.   It 
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is  the  feeling  of  some  that  they  are 
based  on  sentiment  and  are  there- 
fore broken  almost  as  quickly  as 
made.  But  there  must  have  been 
some  substantia]  ground  for  the  ori- 
gin of  resolution-making  at  the  birth 
of  a  new  year.  It  could  not  have 
sprung  from  the  brain  of  some  jes- 
ter. Be  the  result  of  making  formal 
resolves  what  it  may,  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  believe  that  a  secret  impulse 
to  live  better  is  registered  in  the. 
heart  of  most  of  us.  It  is  altogether 
reasonable  that  such  should  be  the 
case. 

As  we  face  the  future  let  us  think 
for  a  moment  of  three  closely  relat- 
ed statements,  as  links  in  a  chain. 
They  are:  Wisdom  is  knowing  what 
to  do;  skill  is  knowing  how  to  do  it; 
and  virtue  is  doing  it. 

Wisdom  is  knowing  ivhat  to  do. 
But  the  wisdom  of  which  we  now 
speak  is  not  human  wisdom.  We 
never  can  know  of  ourselves  what  is 
best  for  us  either  to  have  or  to  ac- 
complish. But  any  one  can  see  how 
important  such,  knowledge  is.  Un- 
til we  are  in  possession  of  it  we  are 
like  those  who  beat  the  air,  but  nev- 
er strike  the  foe.  What  would  we 
t/u'nk  of  the  individual  who  started 
building  a  houuse  without  any  clear 
idea  as  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions? 

The  wisdom  we  need  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  life  comes  fom  God  and  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Once  we 
yield  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
His  good  Spirit,  we  shall  know  the 
truth  both  as  to  our  needs  and  the 
needs  of  the  world.  If  we  trust  to 
our  own  wisdom,  we  shall  probably 
seek  what  is  selfishly   attractive   and 


satisfying;  but  if  we  gain  the  wis- 
dom that  comes  down  from  above, 
we  shall  be  spared  the  pain  of  pres- 
ent and  final  loss  and  be  directed  in- 
to the  ways  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  days 
ahead  have  in  store  for  us,  but  if 
we  knew  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
we  are  wise  indeed.  We  cannot  fail. 
We  shall  live  to  some  real  purpose. 
The  trouble  with  many  of  us  is  that 
we  live  in  an  aimless  and  desultory 
manner'.  We  are  in  need  of  a  defi- 
nite goal,  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of 
what  we  want  to  get  done.  Let  us 
take  "time  to  think  the  situation  ov- 
er and  decide  upon  that  toward 
which  our  efforts  shall  be  bent. 

Skill  is  knowing  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  speaking  much  about  skills  these 
days.  They  are  highly  important. 
Everywhere  they  leave  their  marks 
of  oeauty  and  efficiency.  They  are 
reducing  the  number  of  bungled 
jobs.  The  principle  of  skill  in  work- 
ing and  skill  in  living  underlies  all 
our  institutions  of  learning. 

How  much  better  off  would  we  be 
if  we  were  wise  enough  to  know 
what  we  should  do,  but  did  not  have 
the  skill  to  do  it?  Wisdom  without 
skill  isj  is  useless  as  skill  without 
wisdom.  The  two  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. 

Skill  has  its  place  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  other  fields  of  activity, 
though  some  people  do  not  seem  to 
think  so.  Here  is  a  man,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  long  since  discarded 
the  horse  and  buggy,  and  bought 
himself  an  automobile;  but  he  does 
not  see  any  reason  why  improved  ed- 
ucational   methods    should   be      intro- 
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duced  into  the   Sunday  school.  - 

When  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy, 
"Study  to  show  thyself  approved 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,"  he  was  making 
room  in  the  sphere  of  religion  for 
all  the  skill  it  is  possible  for  a  child 
of  God  to  acquire.  Sincerity  is  no 
substitute  for  intelligence.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  moves  forward  ac- 
cording to  well-defined  spiritual 
laws,  and  that  he  increasee  his  worth 
in  that  kingdom  who,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  most  familiar  with 
these  laws.  Training  for  service  in 
religion  is  not  one  whit  less  im- 
perative than  it  is  in  many  other  av- 
enue of  endeavor.  If  we  are  to  ov- 
ercome our  sins,  we  must  know  how 
to  dc  it;  the  same  holds  true  when 
we  are  face  to  face  with  teaching  the 
youth,  or  intrepreting  the  Scripture, 
or  making  prayer  effectual,  or  lead- 
ing the  unsaved  to  Christ.  The 
Lord  places  a  premium  on  know- 
ledge and  skill. 

Virtue  is  doing  it.  There  is  a  sto- 
ry about  the  great  Danish  writer, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  so  afraid  of  being 
buried  alive  that  every  night  when 
he  retired,  he  pinned  to  the  blanket 
which  covered  him,  a  card  on  which 
were  written  these  words,  "I  guess 
I  am  only  in  a  trance." 

There  are  many  people  who  know 
very  well  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
to  all  outward  appearance,  they 
have  the  skill  to  do  it;  but  they  seem 
to  be  in  a  trance  or  Svome  worse 
state.  The  will  to  do  must  be  add- 
ed to  both  knowledge  and  skill.  The 


Christian  Church  is  laying  many  re- 
sponsibilities on  incompetent  per- 
sons, because  the  competent  ones 
are  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  in  time  and  effort.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  stand  off  and  criti- 
cize, but  it  is  the  manly  thing  to  put 
one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help 
with  the  task.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
drift  with  the  current,  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  but  it  is  the 
Christian  thing  to  say,  "Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 

Right  here  is;  where  the  habit  of 
making  resolutions  enters.  If  we 
never  make  up  our  minds,  to  do  a 
piece  of  work,  it  never  gets  done.  No 
one  ever  drifted  into  worthy  achieve- 
ment. It  is  when  the  fugitive 
thought  passes  into  the  sincere  in- 
tention that  waiting  tasks  are  un- 
dertaken. At  present  we  are  being 
confronted  everywhere  with  the  slo- 
gan, "Buy  Now."  But  how  many 
are  going  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
to  spend  their  money  except  those 
who  deliberately  take  themselves  to 
the  store  where  purchases  can  be 
made?  There  is  no  more  important 
Christian  trait  than  the  will  to  do 
what  one  knows  to  be  right.  He  is 
truly  God's  servant  who  stands 
awaiting  his  Lord's  command. 

As  we  turn  from  the  old  year  to 
the  new,  can  it  be  said  of  us(  that  we 
know  the  nature  of  the  work  that 
confronts  us:  that  we  have  been  fit- 
ted by  experience,  study  and  train- 
ing to  do  what  falls  to  our  hand; 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  give  our- 
selves in  full  devotion  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  program  of  the 
Church?  Our  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions determines  everything. 
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This   is  a  time  for  subdued     feel-      in.   and   about,   and  up  to  God     and 

ing,     for     moral  earnestness      and      Christ,  and  out  to  the  ends  of     the 

thoughtfulness,  a  time  to  look  with-      earth. 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  PROMISE 

The  old  year  is  gone  with  its  work  and  dreams ; 

Its  pattern  is  put  aside, 
With  the  perfect  patches,  the  mended  spots, 

The  places  we  tried  to  hide. 
But  the  New  Year  is  here  with  a  crown  of  gold 

And  the  trail  is  ever  so  fair, 
As  it  starts  on  a  quest  through  another  year, 

Winding  to  anywhere. 

"Come,  let's  rejoice,"  it  seems  to  say, 

"For  one  other  year  to  live; 
For  gold  of  the  sunrise  and  rose  of  the  dawn, 

The  strength  and  right  that  we  give. 
There'll  be  soft-scented  roses  to  blossom  in  June, 

There'll  be  snows  and  be  starlight  and  dew; 
Purple  of  vineyards  to  come  in  the  fall, 

Laughing  hours,  times  to  be  true. 

"Flowers  to  bloom  if  you  catch  their  perfume, 

Warm,  growing  things  in  the  ground ; 
The  mystery  of  rain  on  a  small  yellow  pane, 

Woodlands  where  violets  are  found. 
Of  course,  there'll  be  toil,  but  that  is  the  way 

The  flowers  of  happiness  grow; 
Laughter  and  mirth  and  friendships  to  claim, 

Glad  scented  breezes  to  blow. 

"There'll  be  a  dream  that  is  perfect  today, 

Once  in  awhile  there'll  be  tears ; 
Maybe  the  vision  will  fade  on  the  way, 

Sometimes  you'll  battle  with  fears, 
The  old  year  is  gone  with  its  work  and  love, 

Maybe  your  dream  won't  come  true; 
But  the  warp  is  shining  and  golden  now, 

And  all  of  the  world  is  new." 

— Exchange. 
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CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  F.  M .  Register,  M.  D.  Supt. 

In    my    contacts    with    people       all      school  is     intended     to     take     young 
over    North    Carolina,    both    by    per-      children  and  "Bring  them  up  in  the 
sonal  contract  and  by  corespondence      way  they  should  go." 
I  find  that  there  are  many  erroneous  (3)     A  great  many  people  do  not 

conceptions  about  Caswell  Training  understand  how  the  people  who  work 
School.  I  want  to  clear  up  some  of  in  this  school  become  attached  to 
these  impressions. 

(1)  A  great  many  people  think 
this  school  is  exclusively  a  custodial 
school.  That  is  not  true.  A  great 
many  of  our  girls(  and  boys  are  capa- 
ble of  learning  how  to  live,  how  to  be 
honest  and  law-abiding.  They  will 
never  be  great  scholars  but  they  will 
learn  how  to  make  an  honest  living 
and  take  care  of  themselves  with 
very  little  supervision.  There  are 
probably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
here  who  will  be  here  as  long  as  they 
live,  and  will  never  be  able  to  learn 
very  much,  but  being  cared  for  here 
will  relieve  other  members  of  their 
family  from  such  a  heavy  burden 
and  allow  them  to  carry  on  in  a 
much  better  way. 

(2)  Many  people  think  this  is  a 
place  for  delinquents  and  expect 
grown  mentally  deficient  delinquents 
to  be  cared  for  here.  There  is;  no 
place  here  for  this  class  of  people. 
There  has  never  been  any  buildings 
or  grounds  prepared  for  this  class 
and  one  delinquent  can  undo  and 
upset  a  year's  work.  An  article  in 
one  of  our  best  magazines  classed 
Caswell  as  a  correctional  institution 
along  with  Jackson  Training  School, 
East  Carolina  Training  School  and 
Morrison  Training  School.  There 
is  no  other  school  in  the  State  that 
Caswell   can   be   compared   with.    The 


the  children  here.  We  find  that  a 
person  who  does  not  love  and  be- 
come attached  to  these  children  is  a 
misfit  and  should  become  detached 
from  the  institution  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

(4)  There  is  an  idea  among  some 
people  that  everything  revolves 
around  the  employees  and  that  the 
children  are  a  secondary  matter. 
This  is  not  true.  Children  first,  al- 
ways. The  school  was  built  for  the 
children  and  not  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  anyone. 

(5)  There  is  another  idea  prev- 
alent that  cur  children  are  not  alert 
and  do  not  remember  things  and  do 
not  appreciate  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  them.  Jus£  the  other  day, 
a  supposedly  intelligent  person  'said, 
"Why  fool  with  getting  toys  and 
Christmas  presents  for  these  chil- 
dren, in  five  hours  they  will  forget 
all  about  whether  they  receive  pres- 
ents or  not."  There  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  this.  Santa  Claus  has 
no  greater  worshippers  than  the 
children  here.  He  is  their  Patron 
Saint — forget  him  never.  Call  any 
of  our  children  and  ask  them  what 
Santa  Claus  brought  them  last  year 
and  they  can  name  every  article. 
Normal  children  grow  up  and  would 
forget  Santa  Claus  only  for  the  fact 
that   the  children   or   some  one  else's 
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children   keep   them   reminded   of   the 
fact  that  there  is  a  "Santa  Claus." 

Our  children  never  grow  away 
from  Santa  Claus.  He  is.  the  one 
person  who  is  always  kind  jolly  and 
never  forgets  a  little  child,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor  or  ragged,  or  how  the 
years  pile  up.  On  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, they  know  he  has  not  for- 
gotten  for   his    gifts    are      in      their 


stockings   to   verify  the  fact  of      his 
visit. 

Many  people,  even  Welfare  Offi- 
cers, cannot  understand  why  they 
cannot  understand  why  they  cannot 
get  children  into  Caswell.  The  rea- 
son is  very  simple,  no  room.  When 
a  vessel  is  full  it  cannot  hold  more 
without  running  over.  There  is  on- 
ly one  Caswell  in  the  State. 


Liberty,  when  it  begins  to  take  root,  is  a  plant  of  rapid 
growth. — George  Washington. 


SKETCH  OF  SAMARCAND 


By  D.  H.  Ives,  in 

Consisting  of  modern  and  com- 
modious buildings,  with  ample  acre- 
age pleasantly  situated,  Samarcand 
Manor  has,  nothing  about  it  to  sug- 
gest a  penal  institution,  nor  is  it 
such,  though  widespread  opinion 
seems  to  have  so  classified  it. 

What  then  is  Samarcand?  Pri- 
marily it  is  a  place  where  under- 
privileged girls  and  those  with  un- 
fortunate home  situations  who  have 
come  under  court  jurisdiction  may 
receive  under  well-trained  leader- 
ship such  instruction  as  may  fit  them 
to  take  their  rightful  places  in  cur 
social  order;  and  while  the  material 
equipment  is.  perhaps,  not  all  that 
might  be  desired,  it  iss  well  adapted 
to  the  present  need. 


Biblical  Recorder 

In  addition  to  the  variuos  dormi- 
tories, there  is  the  general  admini- 
stration building,  a  modern  school 
building,  chapel,  hospital,  and  su- 
perintendent's home.  Playgrounds 
and  a  little  lake  provide  year-round 
recreational  facilities.  The  large 
tract  of  land  on  which  the  the  school 
i-^  located  makes  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  many  necessities  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  purchas- 
ed at  considerable  expense.  Farm 
and  dairy  methods,  household  and 
industrial  arts,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lar Sjchool  activities,  are  provided  as 
helpful  adjuncts  to  a  carefully  plan- 
ned program  of  social  development. 

The  major  interests  in  this  insti- 
tution   center    around      the      individ- 
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ual.  To  quote  Miss  Grace  Robson, 
the  present  superintendent,  "Special 
effort  is  made  to  prepare  the  child 
for  the  more  difficult  adjustment  to 
life  on  her  return  home.  She  is 
taught  to  become  a  useful  citizen 
and  not  just  to  be  a  good  child 
in  daily  institutional  routine."  To 
attain  this  end  the  co-operation  and 
interest  of  all  the  workers  is  sought 
in  an  effort  to  bring  to  these  chil- 
dren at  least  a  substitute  for  the  se- 
curity which  they  lacked  in  their 
home  situations,  and  to  assist  them 
in  the  development  of  self-control 
and  self-determination.  In  fact,  all 
training  and  treatment  in  this  insti- 
tution organzes  its  efforts  toward 
the  preparation  of  these  children  for 
successfully  meeting  life's  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

The  achievement  of  this  is  sought 
through  what  we  may  call  a  program 
of  re-educaticn.  New  ideals  and 
new  attitudes  are  substituted  for  the 
child's  old  ideas  and  former  train- 
ing. The  actual  method  is  by 
"Classification  Procedure,"  the  maj- 
or principle  of  which  is  the  immedi- 
ate preparation  of  the  child  for  re- 
turn to  normal  family  life  and  later 
self-maintenance  in  any  community. 
This  procedure  isj  based  on  good  so- 
cial case  work  practice,  and  consists 
in  general  of  three  phases:  First,  di- 
agnosis, in  which  the  child  is  under 
observation,  and  the  opinions  of  all 
contacting  workers  are  correlated  in 
setting  up  goals  for  attainment.  The 
second  phase,  or  treatment,  seeks  to 
help  the  child  attain  the  goals  set 
and  to  prepare  the  community  for 
the  child's  return.  The  last  is  pa- 
role,  which   consisrts    of   a   pre-parole 


review  to  determine  eligibility;  a 
check  on  social  attitudes,  education 
and  general  progress,  and  then  giv- 
ing assistance  in  the  readjustments 
necessary  during  the  parole  period. 
Unfortunately,  this  brief  summary 
can  hardly  give  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate view  of  the  comprehensive 
program  of  social  development  which 
is   undertaken. 

While  caring  for  the  physical  and 
intellectual  needs,  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  Samarcand  girls  is  not 
neglected.  Sunday-school  is  con- 
ducted regularly,  and  ministers  of 
several  denominations  conduct  wor- 
ship service  in  rotation.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Baptists  have  provided 
the  Bible  school  literature,  though 
other  religiouS(  groups  have  also  con- 
tributed various  periodicals.  A  more 
attentive  and  interesetd  congrega- 
tion could  hardly  be  found  than 
these  girls,  during  the  worship 
hours.  For  more  than  a  year  there 
have  been  several  professions  of  faith 
in  Christ  each  month,  all  having 
come  on  their  own  initiative.  It  has 
been  the  writer's  privilege  to  bap- 
tize over  forty  of  these  girls  and 
there  are  now,  at  this  writing,  forty 
mure    awaiting    the    ordinance. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
'Are  not  these  girls  infected  with 
social  diseases?"  In  answer  we  are 
frank  to  say  that  some  of  them  are, 
but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
percentage  of  tho^e  so  afflicted  is 
hardly  more  than  would  be  found  in 
a  croos-secticn  of  the  same  social 
stratum  anywhere  in  our  State.  Fur- 
>.herni0i-e,  at  Samarcand  all  are  un- 
der expert  medical  care  and  the  most 
advanced    remedial   practice   is   utiliz- 
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ed  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. For  this  reason,  they  are 
far  less  a  social  menace  than  many 
individuals)  in  local  communities.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  happier  look- 
ing, healthier  group  of  children  any- 
where than  you  may  see  at  Samar- 
cand,  and  with  the  training  there  re- 
ceived, most  of  them  will  make  use- 
ful citizens  wherever  they  go.  It  is 
ours  to  see  that  no  reproach  is 
brought  upon  these  who,  often 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  have  had 
institutional  care. 

We    would    not    conclude       without 
special   tribute   to    the   lat    Dr.    Delia 


Dixon-Carroll,  whose  pioneering  ef- 
forts/ and  unremitting  labor  made 
Samarcand  Manor  a  reality;  to  the 
past  and  present  directors  for  their 
progressive  attitude,  and  to  Miss 
Grace  M.  Robson,  its  present  super- 
intendent, for  her  interest  in  the  in- 
dividual welfare  and  development  of 
all  under  her  charge. 

Whatever  your  opinion  of  Samar- 
cand may  be  at  present,  you  cannot 
vi^it  the  school  and  see  what  is  be- 
ing done  there  without  giving  thanks 
for  the-  institution  and  its  splendid 
work  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
and   underprivileged. 


A  CLEAN  PAGE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

Here  is  a  clean,  white  page  for  the  New  Year. 

Write  each  day  whatever  betide, 

Be  it  happiness,  trouble,  or  worry, 

Or  heartache,  or  fear,  no  matter. 

Then  read  these  carefully  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

And  you  will  not  only  smile,  but  laugh  at  your  fear. 

Next  year  there'll  be  more  sunshine  than  clouds. 

You'll  count  the  rose  instead  of  the  thorn. 

Though  the  bush  is  covered  with  thorns, 

'Tis  also  covered  with  the  beautiful,  fragrant  roses. 

Then  look  for  the  rainbow  of  promise 

Instead  of  the  storm. 

All  through  the  summer  the  birds  and  flowers 

Repeat  the  message  of  promise,  saying, 

"Children,  God  loves  you." 

They  who  keep  the  window  of  their  soul  open  to  the  sky, 

Will  surely  see  a  beautiful  star  of  hope 

That  will  guide,  comfort,  and  cheer 

Every  weary  pilgrim  on  the  way  Home. 


— Mary  Louise  Suter. 
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JANUARY  BIRTHDAYS 


(Reidsville 

Probably  no  month  marks  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  more  fa- 
mous people  than  does  January. 
Among  those  born  in  the  first  month 
of  the  year  were  the  following  dis- 
tinguished Americans : 

Paul  Revere,  Revolutionary  pa- 
triot; Lucretia  Mott,  Quaker  preach- 
er and  pioneer  and  suffragist;  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  naval  commander; 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  famed  missionary; 
Charles  Sumner,  abolitionists;  Israel 
Putnam  and  Ethan  Allen,  Revolu- 
tionary commanders;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  first  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  William  James,  psycholo- 
gist; John  Winthrop,  colonial  gover- 
nor; John  Singer  Sargent,  painter; 
M.  F.  Maury,  pathfinder  of  the  seas; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  scien- 
tist, journalist  and  statesmen;  Dan- 
iel Webster,  statesman  and  orator; 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  T.  J.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  Confederate  generals;  Ed- 
gar Allen  Poe,  author;  John  Han- 
cock, statesman;  Joseph  H.  Choats, 
diplomat;  Samuel  Gompers,  labor 
leader;      William      McKinley,      presi- 


Review) 

dent;  Robert  Morris,  financier  of  the 
Revolution;  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  others. 

A  few  British  notables  whose 
birth  occurred  in  January  are  Gen- 
eral James  Wolfe,  hero  of  Quebec; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  astronomer;  Ed- 
mund Burke,  statesman;  James 
Watt,  inventor;  Francis  Bacon, 
philosopher;  Lord  Byron,  poet;  Rob- 
ert Burns,  poet. 

Great  Frenchmen  born  in  January 
include  Marshall  Joffre,  World  War 
commander;  Pierre  Loti,  novelist; 
Moliere.  dramatists;  Andre  Ampere, 
physicisit;  Francois  Mansard,  archi- 
tect; Benoit-Constant  Coquelin,  ac- 
tor. 

German  birthdays  of  the  month 
include  those  of  Jakob  Grimm,  phi- 
lologist and  publisher  of  fairy  tales; 
Gotthold  Lessing-,  dramatist;  Fred- 
erick the  Great;  former  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm. 

The  great  Austrian  composers, 
Mozart  and  Schubert,  were  also  born 
in  January. 


FOREWORD 

This  day  is  before  me.  The  circumstances  of  this  day  are 
my  environment ;  they  are  the  material  out  of  which,  by  means 
of  my  brain,  I  have  to  live  and  be  happy  and  to  refrain  from 
causing  unhappiness  in  other  people. — Arnold  Bennett. 
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UNCLE  RICHARD'S  NEW 
YEAR'S  DINNER 


(Selected) 

Prissy  Baker  was  in  Oscar  Mil- 
ler's store  early  New  Year's  morn- 
ing, buying  matches,  when  her  uncle, 
Richard  Baker,  came  in.  He  did 
not  look  at  Prissy,  nor  did  she  wish 
him  a  Happy  New  Year;  she  would 
not  have  dared.  Uncle  Richard  had 
not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  her 
or  her  father,  his  only  brother,  for 
eight  years. 

He  was  a  big,  ruddy,  prosperous- 
looking  man — an  uncle  to  be  proud 
of.  Prissy  thought  wistfully,  if  only 
he  were  like  other  people's  uncles, 
or  indeed,  like,  what  he  used  to  be 
himself.  He  was  the  only  uncle 
Prissy  had  and  when  she  had  been 
a  little  girl  they  had  been  great 
friends ;  but  that  was  before  the 
quarrel,  in  which  Prissy  had  no 
share,  to  ^e  sure,  although  Uncle 
Richard  seemed  to  include  her  in  his 
rancor. 

Richard  Baker,  so  he  informed 
Mr.  Miller,  was  on  his  way  to  Na- 
varre with  a  load  of  pork. 

"I  didn't  intend  going  over  until 
the  afternoon,"  he  said,  "but  Joe 
Hemming  sent  word  yesterday  he 
wouldn't  be  buying  pork  later  than 
twelve  today.  So  I  have  to  tote  my 
hogs  over  at  once.  I  don't  care 
about  doing  business  on  New  Year's 
morning." 

"Should  think  New  Year's  would 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  any  oth- 
er day  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  for 
Richard  was  a  bachelor,  with  only  old 
Mrs.  Janeway  to  keep  house  for  him. 


"Well,  I  always  like  a  good  din- 
ner on  New  Year's,"  said  Richard 
Baker.  "It's  about  the  only  way  I 
can  celebrate.  Mrs.  Janeway  want- 
ed to  spend  the  day  with  her  son's 
family  over  at  Oriental,  so  I  was 
laying  out  to  cook  my  own  dinner.  I 
get  everything  ready  last  night.  I 
won't  get  back  before  one  o'clock,  so 
I  reckon  I'll  have  to  put  up  with  a 
cold  bite." 

After  her  Uncle  Richard  had  driv- 
en away,  Prissy  walked  thoughtful- 
ly home.  She  had  planned  to  spend 
a  nice,  lazy  holiday  with  the  new 
book  her  father  had  given  her  at 
Christmas.,  and  a  box  of  candy.  She 
did  not  even  mean  to  cook  a  dinner, 
for  her  father  had  had  to  go  to  town 
that  morning  to  meet  a  friend,  and 
would  be  gone  the  whole  day.  There 
was  nobody  else  to  cook  dinner  for. 
Prissy's  mother  had  died  when  Pris- 
sy was  a  baby.  She  was  her  father's 
housekeeper,  and  they  had  jolly 
times  together. 

But  as  she  walked  home  she  could 
not  help  thinking  about  Uncle  Rich- 
ard. He  would  certainly  have  but 
cold  New  Year  cheer,  enough  to 
chill  the  whele  coming  year.  She 
felt  sorry  for  him,  picturing  him 
returning  from  Navarre,  cold  and 
hungry,  to  find  a  tireless  house  and 
an   uncooked  dinner  in  the  pantry. 

Suddenly  an  idea  popped  into 
Prissy's  head.  Dared  she?  Oh,  she 
never  could!  But  he  would  never 
know — there    would    be       plenty       of 
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time — -she  would. 

Prissy  hurried  home,  put  her 
matches  away,  took  a  regretful  peep 
at  her  unopened  book,  and  then  lock- 
ed the  door  and  started  up  the  road 
to  Uncle  Richard's  house,  half  a  mile 
Uncle  Richard's,  dinner,  then  slip 
away.  She  meant  to  go  and  cook 
would  never  suspect  her  of  it.  Pris- 
away  before  he  came  home.  He 
sy  would  not  have  him  suspect  her 
for  the  world;  she  thought  he  would 
be  more  likely  to  throw  a  dinner  of 
her  cooking  out  of  doors  than  eat  it. 

Eight  years  before  this,  when 
Prissy  had  been  nine  years  old, 
Richard  and  Irving  Baker  had 
quarried  over  the  division  of  a  piece 
of  property.  The  fault  had  been 
mainly  on  Richard's,  side,  and  that 
very  fact  made  him  all  the  more  un- 
relenting and  stubborn,  so  that  he 
had  never  spoken  to  his  brother 
since,  and  he  declared  he  never 
would.  Prissy  and  her  father  felt 
very  badly  over  it,  but  Uncle  Rich- 
ard did  not  seem  to  feel  badly  at  all. 

Prissy  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
into  Uncle  Richard's  house,  for  the 
woodshed  door  was  unfastened.  She 
tripped  into  the  hostile  kitchen  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  mischief  sparkling 
in  her  eyes.  This  was  an  adventure 
— this  was  fun!  She  would  tell  her 
father  all  about  it  when  he  came 
home  at  night,  and  what  a  laugh 
they  would  have! 

There  was  still  a  good  fire  in  the 
stove,  and  in  the  pantry  Pissy  found 
the  dinner  in  its  raw  state — a  fine 
roast  of  fresh  pork,  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, turnips  and  the  ingredients  of 
a  raisin  pudding.  She  could  cook 
them  as  well  as  Mrs.  Janeway  could, 


if  that  was  anything  to  boast  of. 

In  a  short  time  the  kitchen  was 
full  of  bubblings  and  hissings  and 
appetizing  odors.  Rrissy  enjoyed 
herself  hugely,  and  the  raisin  pud- 
ding, which  she  rather  doubtfully 
mixed  up,  behaved  itself  beautifully. 

"Uncle  Richard  said  he'd  be  home 
at  one,"  said  Prisjsy  to  herself,  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  "so  I'll  set 
the  table  now,  dish  UP  the  dinner  and 
leave  it  where  it  will  keep  warm  un- 
til he  gets  here.  Then  I'll  slip  away 
home.  I'd  like  to  see  his  face  when 
he  steps  in.  I  suppose  he'll  think 
one  of  the  Jenner  girls  acros,s  the 
street  has  cooked  his  dinner." 

Prissy  soon  had  the  table  set  and 

she    was   just   peppering  the   turnips 

when  a  gruff  voice  behind  her  said: 

"Well,      well,      what      does      this 

mean?" 

Prissy  whirled  around  as  if  she 
had  been  shot,  and  there  stood  Un- 
cle Richard  in  the  woodshed  door! 

Poor  Prissy!  She  could  not  have 
looked  or  felt  more  guilty  if  Uncle 
Richard  had  cauught  her  robbing 
his  desk.  She  did  not  drop  the  turn- 
ips, for  a  wonder;  but  she  was  too 
confused  to  set  them  down,  so  she 
stood  there  holding  them.,  her  face 
crimson,  her  heart  thumping,  and  a 
horrible   choking  in  her  throat. 

"I — I  came  up  to  cook  your  din- 
ner for  you,  Uncle  Richard,"  she 
stammered.  "I  heard  you  say — in 
the  store — that  Mrs.  Janeway  had 
gone  home,  and  that  you  had  nobody 
to  cook  your  New  Year's  dinner  for 
you.  So  I  thought  I'd  come  and  do 
it,  but  I  meant  to  slip  away  before 
you  came  home." 

Poor  Prissy    felt    that    she    would 
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never  get  to  the  end  of  her  explana- 
tion. Would  Uncle  Richard  be  an- 
gry? Would  he  order  her  from  the 
house  ? 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  said 
Uncle  Richard,  dryly.  "It's  a  won- 
der your  father  let  you  come." 

"Father  was  not  home,  but  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  have  prevented 
me  if  he  had  been.  Father  has  no 
hard  feelings  against  you,  Uncle 
Richard." 

"Humph!"  said  Uncle  Richard. 
"Well,  since  you've  cooked  the  din- 
ner, you  must  stop  and  help  me  eat 
it.  It  smells  good,  I  must  say.  Mrs. 
Janeway  always  burns  pork  when 
she  roast  it.  Sit  down,  Prissy.  I'm 
hungry." 

They  sat  down.  Prissy  felt  quite 
giddy  and  breathless^,  and  could 
hardly  eat  for  excitement,  but  Uncle 
Richard  had  evidently  brought  home 
a  good  appetite  from  Navarre,  and 
he  did  full  justice  to  his  New  Year's 
dinner.  He  talked  to  Prissy,  too, 
quite  kindly  and  politely,  and  when 
the  meal  was  over  he  said: 


"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Prissy, 
and  1  don't  mind  owning  to  you  that 
I'm  sorry  for  my  share  in  the  quar- 
rel, and  have  wanted  for  a  long  time 
to  be  friends  with  your  father  again, 
but  I  was  too  ashamed  and  proud 
to  make  the  first  advance.  You  can 
tell  him  so  for  me,  if  you  like.  And 
if  he's  willing  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones;, tell  him  I'd  like  him  to  come 
up  here  with  you  tonight  when  he 
gets  home  and  spend  the  evening 
with  me." 

"Oil,  he  will  come,  I  know!"  cried 
Prissy,  joyfully.  "He  has  felt  so 
badly  about  not  being  friendly  with 
vou.  Uncle  Richard,  I'm  as  glad  as 
can  be." 

Prissy  ran  impulsively  around  the 
table  and  kissed  Uncle  Richard.  He 
locked  up  at  his  tall,  girlish  niece 
w:th  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

"Ycu  must  promise  to  come  and 
cook  my  New  Year's  dinner  for  me 
every  New  Year  we  live  near  enough 
together,"   said    Uncle   Richard. 

And   Prissy  promised. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH 

A  year  of  wealth,  a  year  of  health, 

A  year  that  knows  no  need. 
Since  great  my  love,  oh,  long-away 

Most  for  thy  good  I  plead 
The  hearthfire  burns,  thy  chair  is  set 

And  this  my  wish  shall  be ; 
Safe  journeyings  and  safe  return 

And  home  a  haven  for  thee, 
And  every  hour,  upon  thy  Way, 

God's  blessings  full  and  free. 


-Selected. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DECEMBER 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 

Glenn    Connor,    Homer    Smith    and 
Bryant  Williams. 

— B— 
Hubert  Gray..  Joe  Jennings,      Wil- 
son McLean,  Troy  McPherson,  David 
White,   Harvard  Winn,  William  Bal- 
lew,    John    R.    Davis,    Glenn       Ennis, 
Russell    Ferris,   Willie    McDade,      Al- 
bert Parker  and  Mell  Russ. 
ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Dave    Lee,    Thomas    Brooks,    Sam 
Belk,    Paul    Eason,   Warren       Medlin 
and  Ed  Southern. 

— B— 
Allen   Barrett,  Ed   Grier,     Warren 
Holloman,  Robert  Clark,  Lewis  Han- 
na,    Everett    Lassiter    and       Charles 
Mounce. 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Morris    Staley,    Dallas    Hodge,    Bill 


Barrett,   Douglas   Carter.  Joe   Stock- 
ton,   Harding   Kluttz,   Carlton   Camp- 
bell,   Richard    Adkins,    Roy    Wyrick 
and  William  Barber. 
— B— 
Ernest    Anderson.    James   Johnson, 
Raymond    lrvin   and   Clarence   Deal. 
ROOM   No.  5 
— A— 
Clarence    Douglass,   Boyd    Barring- 
er,    William    Byrd,    Boyd    Baker    and 
Gilbert  Murray. 

--B— 
Clinton    Keen,    Tooney    Poole,    An- 
drew  Powell   and    Harvey   Watson, 
ROOM   No.  6 
— A— 
Ansel    Byrd,    Carrol    Hoyle,    Julian 
Holloman  and  John  Caddell. 
— B— 
Charles   Williams,   Adolph   Watson, 
Bobby    Orrell,    Frank    Cobb,       Virgil 
Cecil   and   William    Peeden. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


On  Sunday  Dec  23,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Sheldon,  Boys.-'  Work  Secretary  of 
the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  had 
charge  of  the  afternoon  service  at 
School.  Following  the  opening  ex- 
ercises Mr.  Sheldon  presented  Rev. 
W.  W.  Boyce,  pastor  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Charlotte,  who  talked  to  the  boys  on 
"God:s  Gift  To  Men."  For  his  text 
the  speaker  chose  John  3:16 — "For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 


His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Boyce  stated  that  the  spirit  of  love 
was  the  very  heart  of  Christmas. 
Love  prompts  giving,  for  at  this 
time  God  gave  the  world  the  great- 
est gift  it  has  ever  known.  He 
gave  his  Son  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  us  up  and  helping  us. 
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CHRISTMAS   AT   THE   SCHOOL 

While  the  Christmas  season  has 
passed  it  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  as  a  week  of  unbounded  joy 
and  happiness.  An  air  of  good  will 
seemed  to  have  found  its  way  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  entire 
group,  consisting  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred boys  and  fifty  members  of  the 
staff. 

The  week  preceeding  thisv  happy 
holiday  season  was,  one  of  much  ac- 
tivity in  all  departments.  Prepara- 
tion for  Christmas  seemed  to  be  un- 
der way  way  everywhere.  In  going 
about  the  campus  we  noticed  groups 
of  boys  and  officers  busily  engaged 
in  putting  up  decorations;  then  a 
trip  to  the  auditorium  would  reveal 
another  group  rehearsing  the  Christ- 
mas; play  and  still  another  practic- 
ing those  beautiful  old  Christmas 
carols;  upon  visiting  the  bakery  we 
noticed  our  baker  and  his  wife,  to- 
gether Avith  a  group  of  boys,  icing 
and  decorating  a  number  of  huge 
cakes,  in  fact  everywhere  we  went 
it  seemed  that  everyone  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  were  all 
entering  whole-heartedly  into  the 
preparations  for  making  this  Christ- 
mas  season  a  most  happy  occasion. 

In  passing  along  the  National 
Highway  at  night  one  was  impress- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  living  Christ- 
mas trees  at  each  end  of  our  cam- 
pus, adorned  with  huge  electric  stars 
and  great  clusters  of  colored  lights, 
shining  out  the  message  of  "Peace 
on  earth;  good  will  towards  men." 
Quite  a  number  of  the  cottage  homes 
were   also   beautifully   decorated. 


On  Sunday,  December  23rd,  our 
good  friend  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  of 
the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  has 
served  the  School  so  faithfully  for 
many  years,  had  charge  of  the  af- 
ternoon service,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  presented  each  boy  a  huge  red 
apple.  This  has  been  Mr.  Sheldon's 
custom  for  several  years  and  we  ap- 
preciate his  kindness  in  remember- 
ing our  boys  at  this  time. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve 
we  assembled  in  the  auditorium 
where  the  annual  program  was  ren- 
dered. An  immense  Christmas  tree 
resplendent  with  an  array  of  color- 
ed lights  was  the  first  thing  to  greet 
our  eyes  as  we  entered,  and  a  beauti- 
ful sight  it  was,  and  to  those  who  ar- 
ranged the  decorations  we  extend 
hearty    congratulations. 

To  open  the  exercises  the  entire 
assemblage  sang  "Star  of  the  East." 
For  many  years  this  has  been  a 
popular  solo  number,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  it  had  been  our  privilege 
to  hear  sung  in  chorus,  and  we  could 
hear  favorable  comment  from  all 
present  on  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  our  boys  rendered  this  beauti- 
ful song.  This  was  followed  by  the 
recitation  in  chorus  by  the  entire 
student  body  of  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  found  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Luke,  and  a  Christ- 
mas prayer  led  by  Troy  McPherson 
of  Cottage  No.  11. 

Suprintndent  Boger  then  intro- 
duced Dr.  W.  E.  Davis,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Concord, 
who  spoke  to  the  boys  on  "What  the 
First  Christmas  Meant  or  the  Dif- 
ference Christmas  Has  Meant  to  the 
World."     In  his  very  interesting  ad- 
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dress  Dr.  Davis  told  his  audience  to 
just  suppose  some  Roman  citizen 
who  lived  in  the  days  before  Christ 
was  born,  could  come  back  to  the 
world  today,  and  try  to  picture  his 
thoughts  as  he  compared  the  things 
of  the  modern  world  with  those  of 
his  day. 

Fir'st  he  called  attention  to  the 
good  roads  we  enjoy.  The  Roman 
citizen  would  tell  us  that  he,  too, 
built  good  roads  which  are  still  in 
use.  They  lasted  all  these  years  be- 
cause   they   had    solid    foundations. 

We  might  then  take  him  to  onc- 
of  our  great  theatres.  He  would  be 
bored,  for  he  had  witnessed  spectac- 
les in  huge  arenas  that  have  not  yet 
been  surpassed  in  our  day. 

Show  him  one  of  our  athletic 
games.  He  would  be  really  amused; 
he  would  think  we  were  a  weak  race 
indeed.  Men  in  his  day  created  rec- 
ords which  amaze  us  as  we  read  of 
them,  and  he  would  think  little  of 
our  games. 

After  showing  him  these  things  in 
which  people  of  his  day  excelled,  we 
might  then  conduct  the  Roman- 
through  one  of  our  hospitals.  He 
would  find  there  something  people  of 
his  time  paid  little  attention  to,  for 
the  Romans  made  no  provision  for 
the  health  of  their  people.  They 
had  few  doctors  and  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  sick.  All  of  which 
we  owe  to  Christ  whose  coming  into 
the  world  taught  us  to  care  for  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  This 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  condi- 
tions known  to  the  Romans,  and  we 
ewe  to  Christ  who  taught  the  mini- 
stry of  healing,  our  grateful  praise 
for  the  fact  that  in  our  country  to- 


day even  the  poorest  citizen  can  ob- 
tain just  as  good  treatment  as  the 
rich. 

Dr.  Davis  concluded  by  saying 
that  as  we  celebrate  the  natal  day 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world,  he  want- 
ed us  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
consider  what  a  dull,  hopeless  place 
the  world  would  be  today  had  not 
Christ  been  born. 

Following  the  splendid  address 
by  Dr.  Davis,  the  boys  sang  "Oh 
Christmas  Tree,"  an  ancient  German 
carol. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Christmas  program  was  the  rendi- 
tion of  a  three-act  play,  Dickens'  fa- 
mous "Christmas  Carol."  This  play 
was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  L.  Barrier  and  Miss  Virginia 
Smoot,  members  of  our  staff,  the 
characters,  both  male  and  female, 
being  portrayed  by  the  boys,  each 
one  playing  his  part  in  an  excellent 
manner.  While  all  these  boys  did 
exceedingly  well,  we  especially  con- 
gratulate Hubert  Gray,  Jim  KelJam, 
Homer  Smith,  Clyde  Kivett  and  Ur- 
ban Hill,  who  played  leading  parts. 
The  manner  in  which  these  young- 
sters put  this  rather  difficult  play 
over  was   indeed  very  pleasing. 

Following  is  the  cast  of  charac- 
ters : 

CHRISTMAS     CAROL— By    Charles 
Dickens 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
Ebenezer  Scrooge,  a  miserly 

old  man  Hubert  Gray 

Bob   Cratchit,   Scrooge's 

clerk James    Kellam 

Fred,  Scrooge's 
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nephew    ....: .......    Homer    Smith 

Marley's   Ghost,   Scrooge's 

former  partner  Urban  Hill 

Spirit  of  Christmas 

Past 
Spirit  of  Christmas 

Present    Clyde    Kivett 

Spirit  of  Christmas 

Future 
Ebenezer  Scrooge  at  the  age 

of  twelve  years  ....  Charles  Webb 

Fezziwig   Edgar  Lee   White 

Mrs.   Fezziwig  Kester   Supthin 

Scrooge's  Fiancee  Floyd  Causey 

Mrs.    Cratchit   Glenn    Stewart 

Martha  Cratchit  Norman   Owens 

Tiny  Tim  Ivan   Morrozoff 

Fred's    Wife    Floyd    Causey 

Robinson   Crusoe J.    B.    Murray 

Ali  Baba  .. Urban  Hill 

Boy  of  the 

Street    Charles    Webb 

The  boys  then  sang  that  ever 
popular  old  Christmas  Carol,  "Si- 
lent Night,"  and  after  singing  three 
verses  they  softly  hummed  the  air 
as  ail  lights,  were  dimmed  except 
the  large  star  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
the  effect  being  very  impressive. 

Betty,  little  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mr"s  J.  H.  Hobby,  members  of  the 
Training  School  staff,  then  recited  a 
little  Christmas  poem  in  a  very 
charming   manner. 

After  the  singing  of  two  more 
songs,  "Santa's  Never  Failed  Us 
Yet"  and  "How  Can  anybody  Sleep 
at  Christmas  Time?"  a  few  closing 
remarks  from  Superintendent  Boger 
informed  the  boys  that  during  their 
absence  Santa  Claiis  had  visited 
their  cottage  homes,  and  upon  re- 
turning each   boy   would   find   that   a 


well-filled  bag  at  his  place  in  the 
sitting  room,  this  having  been  made 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  inter- 
ested friends  throughout  the   State. 

On  Christmas  Day,  aside  from  the 
performance  of  necessary  duties,  the 
morning  was  given  over  to  opening 
boxes  received  from  friends  and  rel- 
atives at  home  and  the  playing  of 
various  games. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  day, 
of  course  was  the  Christmas  dinner. 
We  watched  the  youngsters  all 
morning  ?.s  they  disposed  of  good 
things  found  in  the.  bags  given  them 
the  night  before  or  in  boxes  from 
home,  and  when  we  saw  the  dining 
room,  tables  heavily  laden  with  good 
things  to  eat,  it  seemed  there  had 
been  enough  prepared  for  several 
meals,  but  upon  viewing  the  same 
tables  after  the  meal  was,  over,  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  knew 
nothing  about  a  boy's  capacity  for 
"eats,"  for  it  had  all  disappeared. 
The  menu  for  this  dinner  consisted 
of 

Chicken  and  Noodles 

Rice  with  Gravy 

Candied   Sweet  Potatoes 

Cold   Slaw  Pickles 

English  Peas 

Cake  Peaches 

Milk 

The  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day 
a;id  the  following  three  days  were 
given  over  to  various  amusements. 
When  the  weather  permitted,  the 
boys  indulged  in  outdoor  games, 
while  at  other  times  they  re- 
mained indoors  where  they  amused 
themselves    by    playing   games,    read- 
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to  the  boys'  happiness)  at   that   time 
we  wish  to      tender      herewith      our 
deepest  appreciation. 
— o — 

Among  the  paroled  boys  to  visit 
friends  at  the  School  during  the 
Christmas   holidays   were : 

Harold  Torrence,  of  Kannapolis, 
who  was  paroled  five  years  ago. 
Harold  informed  us  that  he  is  now 
employed  at  the  Cannon  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  is  getting  along 
very  nicely. 

Sidney  Q'Briant,  now  living  in 
Winston-Salem  where  he  is  employ- 
ed by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company. 

Paul  Kimrey,  a  former  house  boy 
in  Cottage  No.  3.  Paul  was  paroled 
about  twelve  yearsi  ago,  and  is  now 
living  in  Norwood  where  he  is  work- 
ing in  a  cotton  mill. 

Troy  Thompson,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2.  Troy  is  living  in  Rock- 
ingham and  is  employed  by  the  So- 
noco    Paper    Products    Company. 

Ramsey  Glassgow,  of  Winston-Sa- 
lem. Since  leaving  the  School  sev- 
eral years  ago  Ramsey  served  one 
enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  is  now  driving  an  ar- 
mored truck  for  a  transfer  company. 

R.  D.  Shropshire,  formerly  of 
Cottage  No.  2,.  is  employed  by  a 
drug  store  in  Greensboro  and  lives 
with  his  mother  in  that  city. 

Nathan  Gant,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  4,  is  now  living  in  Gastonia. 
prayer  he  presented  Mr.  Stahlee 
Funderburke,  who  rendered  two  vo- 
cal numbers,  "The  Ninety  and  Nine" 
and  "Seal  Us  0  Holy  Spirit,"  with 
Mr.  Frank  Settlemire  accompanying 
at  the  piano. 


Jack  Parker,  formerly  of  Guil- 
ford Cottage,  who  was  paroled  about 
a  year  ago,  is  now  employed  in  a 
cafe   in   Fayetteville. 

Eunice  Byers,  a  former  member 
of  Rockingham  Cottage  family,  vis,- 
ited  us  last  Tuesday.  He  was  parol- 
ed in  1924.  Eunice  informs  us  that 
for  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
employed  in  a  dry  cleaning  plant  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  will  re- 
turn there  after  spending  a  few  more 
days  with  relatives  in  Salisbury. 
— o — 

We  recicved  Christmas  g*reetings 
from    the    following    paroled    boys: 

Horace  McCall,  New  Bern;  Bill 
Jackson,  Durham;  A.  J.  Allen,  Cra- 
merton;  Milton  Hunt,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. ;  Hayes  Creary,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Robert 
McNeely,  Fort  Bragg;  Edgar  Ro- 
chester, Charlotte;  Fred  Harris, 
Mount  Gilead;  Vernon  Jernigan, 
Selma;  Goley  Kimrey,  Graham; 
Jack  Palmer,  Greensboro;  Charles 
Hardy.  Hendersonville;  Franklin 
Beddingfield,  East  Flat  Reck;  Les- 
ter Spain,  Kernersville;  Willie  Mar- 
tin, Mount  Airy;  Howard  Keller,  U. 
S.  Navy;  David  Brown,  Charlotte; 
Clifford  Stephens,  Erwin;  Rufus 
Wrenn,  Philadelphia,  Pa;  Johnnie 
Hclmes,  New  York  City  and  Con- 
stantino   Meena,    Charlotte. 

Mr  E.  J.  Sharpe,  of  Kannapolis, 
was  in  charge  of  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. After  making  the  opening 
ing  or  listening  to  radio  programs,. 

Yes,  sir  the  Christmas  season  at 
the  School  was  a  huge  success,  and 
those   who   in    any   way      contributed 
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Mr.  Sharpe  then  introduced  Rev. 
Walter  Goodman,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Kannapolis,  who 
read  the  Scripture  Lesson  from  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Hebrews.  Choos- 
in  as  his  text,  Hebrews  4:15,  "For  ye 
have  not  a  high  priest  which  can- 
not be  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities;  but  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin,"  Rev.  Goodman  made  a 
very  interesting  talk  to  the  boys. 
Speaking  of  temptation,  Rev.  Goodman 
called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  understands  us  because 
He  too  was  tempted  just  as  we  are, 
but  is  still  without  sin.  The  speaker 
stated  that  a  good  many  boys  and 
girls,  go  bad  because  their  fathers 
and  mothers  do  not  understand  them, 
while  others  follow  along  the  paths 
sin  because  they  just  feel  they  are 
misunderstood  at  home.  We  see 
great  contrasts — in  some  homes,  boys 
and  girls  disobey  their  parents  and 
are  driven  away  from  home  rather 
than  being  shown  the  right  way  by 
Christian  parents.  Then  on  the  oth- 
er hand  we  see  young  people  coming 
from  home  devoid  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  yet  they  often  become 
Christian  leaders,  either  taking  to  the 
ministry  or  missionary  work.  He  then 
told  of  two  classmates  who,  while 
they  were  in  school  lived  ?p  .  that 
people  actually  thought  they  were 
crazy,  yet  one  of  them  became  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  and  the  oth- 
er a  teacher  in  Bibla  school,  proving 
that  Jesus  understood  them  and  was 
the  controlling  influence  in  their  lives. 
As  we  endeavor  to  lead  Christian 
lives,   said  the  peaker,  we  sometimes; 


become  discouraged  because  a  cer- 
tain class  of  folks  ridicule  us,  but  we 
can  always  gain  much  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  Jesus,  in  His  ministry 
on  earth,  had  to  endure  more  than 
that.  While  we  are  spmetimes  dis- 
mayed when  or  efforts  to  live  as  Je- 
sus would  have  us  live  seem  to  be 
failures,  but  we  may  always  feel 
sure  that  He  knows  our  weaknesses 
and  the  hardships^  which  confront 
us,  and  will  understand  us  and  we 
shall  be  rewared  according  to  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  follow  in 
His  steps.  Rev.  Goodman  concluded 
by  telling  his  audience  that  it  is  no 
sin  to  be  tempted,  but  it  is  a  sin  to 
yield  to  temptation,  and  admonished 
the  boys  to  remember  throughout 
this  new  year  to  fight  against  temp- 
tation and  to  remember  that  Jesus  is 
ever  willing  to  help  them. 

Following  this  splendid  talk  by 
Rev.  Goodman,  Mr.  Funderburke  led 
us  in  prayer,  after  which  he  render- 
ed another  solo  entitled  "Nothing 
Between  My  Soul  and  My  Master." 

These  good  friends  of  ours  from 
the  "Towel  City"  have  become  great 
favorites  with  both  the  officials  and 
the  boys  of  the  School.  For  sever- 
al years  past  they  have  provided 
many  enjoyable  programs  at  our 
Sunday  afternoon  services,  which 
have  been  highly  appreciated,  and  as 
we  enter  another  year  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  tender  our 
very  best  wishes  for  their  continued 
success  and  prosperity,  assuring 
them  at  the  same  time  that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  them  visit  us  when- 
ever they  find  it  convenient  to  do  so. 
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I  "Talk  is  cheap  if  you  get  it  from  a  gos-  £ 

$  sip,"  says  an  exchange.  * 

$  But  it  isn't !  ♦ 

*  Talk  that  comes  from  a  gossip  is  expen-  %. 
f  sive.  It  kills  time,  it  kills  truthfulness,  it  J 
%  kills  decency  and  it  kills  morality.  * 
J  A  reputation  that  has  been  built  up  by  ♦ 
|*  a  lifetime  of  correct  living  may  be  blasted  * 

*  in  a  day  by  the  talk  of  a  gossip.  J 
%  The  milk  of  human  kindness  is  curdled  * 
%  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tongue  of  * 
|*  the  gossip.  f 

*  The  gossip  sees  but  little  that  is  good  and  % 
%  much  that  is  bad  in  human  nature.  |* 

*  And  gossips  will  talk,  and  people  will  lis-  j 
|*  ten,  and  believe,  and  condemn.  * 
♦|  It  is  not  only  expensive,  but  it  is  demor-  % 
%  alizing  and  degrading. — Selected.  * 
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"Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  man  is  the  architect  of  circumstance.  Out 
strength  is  measured  by  our  plastic  power.  From  the  same  materials  one 
man  builds  palaces,  another  hovels;  one  warehouses,  another  villas;  bricks 
and  mortar  are  mortar  and  bricks  until  the  architect  can  make  them  sonnet- 
thing  else.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  same  family,  in  the  same  circumstances,  one 
man  rears  a  stately  edifice,  while  his  brother,  vacillating  and  incompetent, 
lives  forever  amid  ruins,  the  block  of  granite  which  was  an  obstacle  in  th& 
pathway  of  the  weak  becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  the  pathway  of  the  strong." 

— Carlyle. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  new  year's  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School,  having  in  attendance  Messrs.  L.  T.  Hart- 
sell,  Concord,  chairman;  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Concord;  Paul  C.  Whit- 
lock,  Charlotte;  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro;  Mrs.  Cameron  Mor- 
rison, Charlotte;  Mrs.  R.  0.  Everett,  Durham,  and  Miss  Easdale 
Shaw,  Rockingham,  met  on  Thursday,  January  5th,  in  the  Cannon 
Memorial  Building. 

The  members  of  the  Board  greeted  the  boys  as  they  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  continued. 

The  work  of  the  past  six  months  was  reviewed  and  plans  were 
discussed  for  a  better  scope  of  activities  for  the  boys  during  the 
remainder  of  the  biennium,  ending  June  30,  1935. 
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The  boys  know  the  Trustees  of  this  institution  have  their  in- 
terest close  to  their  hearts,  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
quarterly  visits  of  this  fine  body  of  men  and  women. 


ARCHIBALD  JOHNSON 

The  death  of  Archibald  Johnson,  editor  of  Charity  and  Children, 
was  received  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  by  those  who  knew 
his  gentle  spirit  with  a  note  of  the  keenest  sadness. 

He  loved  the  child,  and  gave  a  life  of  unstinted  service  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orphans  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  possessed  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  and  used  them 
with  the  hope  of  developing  womanhood  and  manhood. 

He  leaves  to  the  State  a  rich  heritage,  a  life  of  service  to  human- 
ity,— one  truly  worthy  of  emulation. 

Yes,  he  was  a  man  who  never  commercialized  his  talents,  but 
used  them  for  the  glory  of  the  Master  and  the  reward  beyond  the 
realm  of  life — "To  make  a  life"  instead  of  just  "making  a  living" 
is  the  highest  ideal  of  Christian  manhood.  This  was  the  consum- 
ing passion  of  Archibald  Johnson. 

"If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it ;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  im- 
bue them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our 
fellow-men,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  will 
brighten  to  all  eternity." 


TOWARD  BETTER  LEGAL  PROCEDURE 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  carrying  out  a  five-point  edu- 
cational program  directed  both  to  lawyers  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  points  included  are:  Enforcement  of  professional  eth- 
ics ;  Criminal  law  and  its  enforcement ;  Legal  education  and  admis- 
sion to  the  bar;  unauthorized  practice  of  the  law;  Selection  of 
judges. 

As  a  start,  the  Association  sent  letters,  pamphlets,  question- 
naires and  informative  releases  to  the  1,400  bar  associations  of 
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the  country,  explaining  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  campaign. 
This  was  followed  by  a  radio  program,  designed  to  give  the  public 
a  knowledge  of  the  work.  The  program  has  been  on  the  air  each 
Saturday  night. 

The  Association  believes  that  the  public,  at  the  moment,  is  par- 
ticularly receptive  to  proposals  for  reforms  in  criminal  law,  and 
this  phase  of  the  project  has  been  emphasized.  Acting  directly, 
the  Association  is  now  co-operating  with  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  an  effort  to  secure  more  efficient  po- 
lice personnel,  and  to  improve  the  standards  of  departments 
throughout  the  country. 

Here  is  a  work  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  vital  interest — it 
affects  his  home,  his  property,  the  very  lives  of  himself  and  his 
family.  Strengthening  and  improving  the  law,  and  the  practice 
of  the  law,  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  time — and  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  pursuing  its  program,  is  performing  an  invaluable  pa- 
triotic duty. 


CHARACTER  BUILDING 

This  remark  was  made  by  a  teacher,  "the  far-reaching  cry  is  to 

teach  character,  and  I  agree  with  Mr. I  will  have  to  ask 

how  to  handle  the  subject,"  This  remark  silenced  speech,  and 
put  the  brain  cells  to  work. 

"Surely,"  we  thought,  "character  building  is  easy  if  one  has  the 
will,  but  hard  if  every  desire  of  humanity  is  to  follow  in  the  trail 
of  easy  living.     Because  what  we  will  ultimately  build." 

In  this  issue  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  an  article 
taken  from  the  Orphan's  Friend,  "The  Formation  of  Character 
Is  The  Great  Aim,"  because  it  gives  a  formula,  emphasizing  he- 
redity, environment  and  will. 

The  article  shows  the  result  of  many  forces  and  influences  in 
building  character.  If  possible  to  broadcast  thoughts  of  such  high 
appeal,  and  eliminate  other  non-essential  programs,  perhaps  char- 
acter building  would  be  easier  and  bcome  a  part  of  those  who  have 
the  youths  of  the  state  in  charge. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that  teaching  music  in  our 
public  schools  is  a  useless  course,  and  time  wasted  in  the  teaching. 
This  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea,  when  you  analyze  the  matter.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  admonitions  to  "sing  praises."  Singing  is  the  voice 
of  God's  love  and  is  co-existent  with  His  being.  To  the  comple- 
tion of  a  well-rounded  life,  every  voice,  and  especially  the  young 
of  this  generation,  should  be  cultivated.  Into  the  soul  of  child- 
hood and  youth  it  pours  a  tide  of  redeeming  influence.  Music 
sweetens  the  cup  of  bitterness,  softens  the  hand  of  want,  lightens 
the  burden  of  life,  makes  the  heart  courageous,  and  the  soul  cheer- 
fully devout. 

Music  is  a  healthful  exercise.  When  rightly  used,  its  effects, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  good,  very  good,  and  only 
good.  People  will  love  their  homes  better  if  there  is  music  in 
them.  Songs  learned  in  childhood  are  like  birds  nestling  in  the 
bosom ;  their  notes  will  be  heard  and  loved  in  after  years.  The 
hymn  sung  by  mother  to  her  little  boy  may  in  after  days  be  a  voice 
that  will  recall  him  from  ruin. 

The  world  needs  music  today  to  tide  it  over  its  perplxing  trou- 
bles. We  do  not  think  there  is  too  much  of  it  in  the  schools — and 
elsewhere.  Tune  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  songs  of  nature 
and  the  spheres.  Oh !  tell  us  where  music  is  not !  It  is  in  all  the 
elements.  The  water  ripples  with  music;  the  air  is  always  whis- 
pering melody,  and  the  bountiful  earth  ceases  never  its  songs  of 
praise.  The  trickling  rain-drops  sing  as  they  fall;  the  crowded 
leaves  answer  to  the  pipes  of  the  birds ;  the  sun  sets  the  day  to 
singing,  and  the  Almighty  hath  made  man  to  sing  songs  of  praise 
to  Him,  throughout  eternity.  A  few  sweet  notes  bring  with  them 
hours  of  pleasure  to  the  weary  and  world-forsaken.  Encourage 
the  study  of  music  in  schools  and  in  the  homes.     It  is  a  divine  gift. 


WHO  OWES  WHO  A  LIVING? 

After  it  is  all  said  and  done,  any  recovery  program     depends 
noon  business,  industry  and  agriculture. 
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Jiivery  government  expenditure  is  tmanced  by  money  tnat  is 
taken  irom  the  earnings  or  reserves  ot  business,  industry  or  agri- 
culture. With  no  earnings  to  be  taxed,  government  must  go  Dank- 
rupt. 

it  is  useless  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  today  industry 
is  afraid  of  radical  legislation,  radical  labor  policies  and  radical 
taxation. 

Under  the  guise  of  "social  service"  plans  a  lot  of  people  are  be- 
ing made  to  think  that  somebody  owes  them  a  living.  That's  the 
"grasshopper  theory."     It  works  fine  until  winter  comes. 

The  fad  of  social  service  can  live  on  existing  "crops"  (produc- 
tive wealth)  until  it  has  eaten  it  all  up  like  the  grasshopper  did 
the  seasonal  crops  and  then  the  beneficiaries  of  the  "service" 
plans  die  like  the  grasshoppers  unless  they  rustle  some  food.  It's 
just  the  law  of  nature.  Try  to  beat  it  and  see  where  you  land — 
out  in  the  cold  like  the  grasshopper. 

Conferences  are  being  held  in  this  nation  to  devise  means  of 
promoting  social  security  to  lessen  fear  of  unemployment,  depri- 
vation and  dependence.  All  men  regard  that  goal  as  most  desira- 
ble. The  great  danger  is  that  overly  enthusiastic  theorists  will 
allow  their  hopes  to  dominate  their  good  judgment  and  smother 
the  virtue  of  individual  thrift. 

At  such  times  they  should  be  guided  by  the  lowly  grasshopper 
who  found  out  that  no  one  owed  him  a  living  and  that  if  he  wish- 
ed to  share  in  the  stored  labor  of  others  he  had  to  fiddle  for  the 
food  he  received. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


GLORIFY  HIS  NAME 

"Father   let  me   dedicate 

All  this  year  to  thee 
In  whatever  worldly  state 

Thou  wilt  have  me  be; 
Not  from   sorrow,  pain  or  care 

Freedom  dare  I  claim; 
This   alone   shall   be   my  prayer 

Glorify  Thy  name." 


Many   a   man   settles   down   who  is 
not  able  to  settle  up. 
— o — 

Love,  sausage,  hash  and  the  ways 
of  the  average  politicians  are  my- 
steries of  life. 

— o — 

If  the  American  dollar  has  to  go 
abroad  I  hope  it  will  bring  back  a 
good  lot  of  company. 

Depression  has*  revealed   the     fact 
that   we    can   get    along   without   de- 
pressions— and  in  spite  of  them. 
— o — 

The  hardest  thing  a  young  law- 
yer has  to  contend  with  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  is  breaking 
the  will  of  a  girl. 

— o — 

Of  course  the  nickel  is  not  so  good 
as  the  dollar,  but  it  goes  to  church 
oftener   and   has    a   wider  experience 
in  church  services. 
— o- 

The    production  automobiles    is 

increasing    so    rapk        that    it   would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  change  our  na- 


tional flower  from  goldenrod  to  car- 
nation. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  think- 
ing for  yourself,  and  thinking  of 
yourself.  The  former  tends  to  prog- 
ress and  thrift.  The  latter  to  sel- 
fishness, dissatisfaction  and  unhap- 
piness. 

— o — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  columnist 
doctor  who  tells  us  what  to  eat  to  be 
healthy  in  winter,  would  also  do  a 
healthful  thing  if  he  would  suggest 
to  many  girls  to  put  on  another 
dime's  worth  of  underwear. 
— o — 

Senator  Carter  Glass  recently  de- 
clared: "I  am  a  Democrat  still!" 
He  is  a  Democrat  all  right,  but  as 
to  being  still.  Well,  that's  out  of 
the  question  with  the  fiery  little  Vir- 
ginian. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  a  Californian  has, 
invented  an  automobile  that  can 
jump  50  feet.  It's  bad  enough  for 
an  automobile  to  run  up  on  you,  but 
to  have  one  jump  50  feet  at  you — 
the  Lord  preserve  us  all  from  the 
jumps. 

A  great  many  people  take  a  wrong 
view  of  the  world  and  the  benefits  of 
labor.  The  divine  edict  was  to  the 
effect  that  man  should  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  That 
is  the  common  heritage  of  us  all.  It 
is  not  what  the  world  has  to  offer 
you,  but  what  you  have  to  offer  the 
world,  that  makes)  you   a  success   or 
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a  failure.     A  determined  soul  can  do 
more   with    a    rusty      monkey-wrench 
than    a    loafer    will    accomplish    with 
all  the  tools  in  a  machine  shop. 
— o — 

The  man  who  said:  "Opportunity 
knocks  at  every  man's  door  but 
once,"  was  wrong:,  for  opportunity 
knocks  at  your  door  every  day.  It's 
born  anew  with  the  rising  sun.  It's 
yours,  to  grasp  if  you're  awake  to 
your  chance. 

— o— 

No  one  person  can  set  the  whole 
world  right,  not  all  the  people  in  it. 
He  must  have  help.  You  cannot  do 
the  work  of  years  in  just  a  single 
minute.  But  keep  one  little  corner 
straight  by  humble,  patient  labor, 
and  do  the  work  that  °aeh  hour 
brings,  and  help  your  neighbor. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "Pe- 
ter borrowed  to  pay  Paul."  It 
seems  now  that  Peter  has  stopped 
borrowing  from  Paul,  and  both  of 
them,  with  a  horde  of  others,  have 
turned  to  borrowing  from  Uncle 
Sam.  But  a  pay-day  is  coming 
sometime. 

— o — 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
ministers  who  seek  to  explain  why 
men  lived  to  so  great  age  in  the  Old 
Testament  times  neglect  to  recall 
that  there  were  no  automobiles  in 
their  day;  and  no  hit-and-run  driv- 
ers, or  drunken  chauffeurs,  and  no 
gasoline  to  kindle  fires. 

A  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  it  is  said,  will  s,tart  a  course 
on  ma'rriage  and  divorce.  I  am 
thinking  Reno  is  furnishing  a  course 


sufficient  for  all  pui'poses  in  the 
State  of  Nevada— and  the  world  at 
large  as  to  that  matter.  But  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  which 
should  be  taught  first. 

Nothing  would  add  more  to  the 
joy  of  attending  the  movies  than  to 
be  permitted  to  turn  around  and  an- 
nihilate the  fellow  in  the  rear  who 
cuts  loose  and  sneezes  so  that  the 
victim  ahead  cannot  escape  the  full 
benefit  of  his  contribution.  And 
treat  in  the  same  way  the  fellow  who 
always  reads  out  loud  the  titles  on 
the  screen. 

— o — 

I  hear  of  a  teacher  who  was  some 
what  surprised,  when  she  asked  one 
of  her  pupils  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  and  he  could  not 
tell,  and  she  asked  him  what  the 
chapter-heading  said.  "Columbus 
1492,"  replied  the  boy.  "Well,  son, 
isn't  that  plain  enough.  Ever  s,een 
it  before?"  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied, 
the  boy,  "but  I  always  thought  it 
was  his  telephone  number." 
— o — 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
That  axiom  is  most  important  today, 
because  freedom  faces  it  greatest 
danger  in  times  of  stress.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  our  fundamental  li- 
berties— of  speech,  of  action,  of 
press,  of  church — we  must  pay  for 
them  in  the  coin  of  vigilance.  We 
must  not  trade  permanent  blessings 
for  temporary  benefits — no  matter 
how  desirable  those  benefits  seem  at 
the  moment.  We  must  hold  stead- 
fastly to  the  Democratic  principles 
upon    which    the    United    States    was 
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built,  and  with  whose  aid  it  grew 
great.  Many  sincere  persons),  car- 
ried away  by  their  wish  to  better 
conditions,  would  permit  our  institu- 
tions to  be  weakened  and  perhaps 
destroyed,  believing  that  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  problems  of  the  modern 
world.        The    best    answer    to    that 


lies  in  the  examples  of  other  great 
nations,  which  jettisoned  individual 
and  coroporate  liberties — with  dis- 
order, bloodshed,  revolutions,  as  the 
results.  Freedom  is  a  sacred  trust. 
It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
every  American  to  discharge  the 
great  obligation  it  imposes.. 


Long  life  is  denied  us ;  therefore  let  us  do  something  to  show 
that  we  have  lived. — Cicero, 


THE  FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER  IS 
THE  GREAT  AIM 


By  Walter  A.  Quincke,  in 

Character  is  the  result  of  many 
forces  and  influences.  There  are, 
three  principal  factors,  however, 
which  determine  it.  They  are  here- 
dity, environment  and  will.  Just 
where  the  one  stops  and  the  other 
begins  cannot  be  definitely  determin- 
ed. Character  is  a  matter  of  growth, 
a  process  of  slow  development.  It 
is  never  formed  overnight.  It  be- 
longs to  a  lifetime.  It  is  generally 
developed  unconsciously,  but  man- 
ifests itself  in  every  thought,  word 
and  deed.  It  expresses  itself  in  act 
and  attitude.  It  represents  the  sum 
total  of  one's  being.  Without  a  good 
character  life  is  not  worth  living.  It 
is  the  highest  good,  the  richest  trea- 
sure— and  is  worth  more  than  all 
other  riches  combined.  When  it  is. 
lost,  then  all  is  gone.  It  cannot  be 
purchased  with  money  nor  redeemed 
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with  gold.  It  does  not  come  ready- 
made,  but  everyone  can  have  it  for 
the  striving.  It  must  be  achieved 
and  is  the  crown  of  all  our  efforts. 
It  can  readily  be  forfeited  and  is  the 
most  brittle  of  all  our  possessions. 
It  knows  no  rank  or  race,  no  class 
or  creed.  It  flourishes  in  every 
clime  and  in  every  time.  It  is  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  our  personal- 
ity and  is,  affected  by  everything 
that  touches  us.  It  is  purely  a  per- 
sonal possession  and  cannot  be  con- 
ferred in  any  outward  way  from  one 
individual  to  another.  It  is  our  very 
life. 

Character  is  formed  by  heredity. 
We  come  from  afar.  Our  parents 
and  grandparents  have  lived  before 
us.  From  them  we  have  received 
not  only  our  bodies,  but  also  tenden- 
cies   and       inclinations.        Character 
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registers  itself  in  the  corpuscles  of 
the  blood.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

A  person's  character  begins  io 
form  a  hundred  years  before  he  is 
born.  We  inherit  tendencies  and 
these  influence  our  lives  for  good  or 
evil. 

The  power  of  heredity  is  tremen- 
dous. It  determines,  in  large  measure 
our  statures,  our  looks,  the  color  of 
our  hair,  our  length  of  days  our  re- 
sistance, our  attitudes  and  actions. 
One  reason  why  one  scholar  out- 
strips another  in  class  is  because  he 
is  more  highly  organized,  mentally 
and  physically.  The  reason  one 
horse  outruns  another  in  a  race  is 
due  to  the  different  corpuscles  in  his 
blood.  So  the  blood  of  our  ances- 
tors courses  in  our  veins,  and  helps 
to   make   or  mar  our   character. 

Character  is  formed  by  envh'on- 
ment.  The  influence  of  heredity  is 
great,  but  environment  is  still  great- 
er. Our  surroundings,  associations 
and  relationships  have  much  to  do  in 
the  shaping  of  character.  These  can 
even  overcome  the  forces  of  heredi- 
ty. Sometimes  a  child  is  born  of 
good  parents,  has  good  blood  in  his 
veins,,  but  his  life  is  thrown  into  bad 
environment  and  he  goes  to  the  bad 
in  spite  of  good  parentage.  Many 
children  have  broken  the  hearts  of 
fathers  and  mothers  because  they 
yielded  to  the  inflence  of  evil  asso- 
ciations. 

The  place  where  one  lives  has 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
one's    character.        It    is    exceedingly 


difficult  to  be  good  when  the  sur- 
roundings are  not  wholesome.  Pure 
air,  good  food,  sanitary  homes  are 
great  aids  in  character  building. 
School  life  and  books  and  compan- 
ions have  a  mighty  influence  on 
character.  One's  occupation  affects 
character.  Silently  and  secretly 
these  factors  enter  into  his  soul  and 
make  or  unmake  the-  individual.  The 
daily  routine  of  life,  the  things  we 
see  and  hear,  the  hours*  of  sleep,  the 
food  we  eat — all  have  a  direct  or  in- 
direct influence  on  character. 

Now  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  we 
cannot  change  our  ancestors.  We 
cannot  choose  our  parents.  We  can- 
not determine  the  influence  of  here- 
dity, but  we  can  to  a  large  extent 
control  the  environment  in  which  we 
:ive.  We  can  help  to  make  the  world 
in  which  we  live  an  ideal  world.  We 
can  change  our  surroundings.  We 
can  change  our  living  conditions.  We 
can  control  some  of  the  forces 
around  us,  and  the  result  ought  to 
be  better  men  and  better  women. 

Character  is  formed  by  the  will. 
This  is  the  strongest  and  most  de- 
terminative factor  of  all.  It  has  the 
power  to  overcome  the  forces  of 
heredity  and  environment.  It  is  our 
supreme  endowment.  It  occupies 
the  throne  room  of  the  soul  and  its 
mandates  are  final.  It  is  the  arbi- 
ter of  destiny  and  stamps  every  act 
with  value.  An  act  has  no  more 
value  until  the  will  has  responded. 
The  power  of  choice  is  our  highest 
prerogative.  It  distinguishes  us 
from  the  lower  animals  and  de- 
clares our  kinship  with  God. 
It  is  the  gateway  of  our  responsibil- 
ity.    What  we   will      we      ultimately 
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become.  Therefore,  we  are  the  mak- 
ers of  our  own  characters.  We  can 
chooses  the  highest  and  best  things 
in  life. 

To  will,  however,  is  not  the  same 
as  wilfulness.  Wilfulness  denotes 
stubborness,  selfishness,,  unreasona- 
bleness. To  will  means  to  exercise 
the  power  of  choice,  and  our  choices 
ought  always  to  be  the  best  of  which 
we  are  capable.  Character  is  a  per- 
manent possession.  It  is  the  only 
thing  we  shall  take  with  us  to  the 
other  side.   The  moment  comes  when 


we  must  give  up  our  homes,  books, 
friends,  and  work.  We  have  brought 
nothing  into  the  world  and  we  shall 
take  nothing  out  of  it.  Character, 
however,  goes  with  us.  Life  was 
given  for  that  purpose.  It  will 
withstand  the  shocks  of  time,  the 
wrecks  of  th^  world,  the  terrors  of 
death,  and  will  determine  for  us  the 
weal  or  woe  of  all  eternity.  And 
this  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that 
eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God.  We 
cannot  enjoy  that  gift  unless  we 
have    a    Christlike    character. 


God  is  the  poet ;  men  are  but  the  actors.     The  great  dramas 
of  earth  were  written  in  Heaven. — Honore  de  Balzac. 


WE  NEED  THE  SABBATH 

By  J.  Serman  Wallace,  in  Young  People 


Jesus  declared  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath.  How  many  times  we 
have  misinterpreted  His  words! 
Truly  He  meant  that  we  should  not 
be  slaves  to  the  ceremonials  which 
men  have  built  around  the  Sab- 
bath, ceremonials  that  would  some- 
times hinder  our  beqt  welfare,  but 
He  also  meant  that  the  Sabbath  has 
been  given  to  men  because  they  can- 
not get  along  without  it. 

We  need  the  Sabbath  for  worship. 
In  worship  men  cultivate  their  con- 
sciousness of  God.  It  seems  that 
Jesus,'  recognized  a  need  for  this  in 
His  own  soul.  How  much  more  do 
we!  The  man  who  is  least  conscious 
of   God   needs   most  to   give   himself 


to  worship,  that  his  capacity  to 
know  one  may  train  his  emotions 
and  his  will  in  their  relation  to  the 
will  of  God.  Without  the  Sabbath 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
have  public  worship,  and  most  per- 
sons who  cease  to  worship  God  in 
public  soon  lose  the  inclination  and 
the  power  to  worship  Him  in  pri- 
vate. 

We  need  the  Sabbath  for  Chris- 
tian teaching.  The  Sunday-school 
is  today  the  most  important  institu- 
tion in  the  world.  The  religious 
life,  knowledge/  and  character  of  the 
future  depend  on  it.  Without  the 
Sabbath  day  the  church  school  would 
be  impossible.  Business  is  sus- 
pended.    The   world   is   quiet.   Work- 
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ing  clothes  are  laid  aside.  People 
feel  cleaner,  more  respectable,  mora 
free  from  care.  They  are  more 
ready  to  listen  while  the  Scriptures 
are  read,  their  truths  made  clear, 
and  their  applications,  explained. 
During  the  week  most  of  us  are  so 
engrossed  with  business  or  school 
work  that  we  have  little  time  to 
think  beyond  our  immediate  inter- 
ests. It  is  on  the  Sabbath  that  we 
learn  most  about  the  needs  of  oth- 
ers in  our  own  community,  in  our 
country,  and  in  other  lands.  We  are 
lifted  out  of  ourselves,  and  our  souls 
grow  large  as  our  interests  become 
wide. 

We  need  the  Sabbath  for  rest. 
We  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
this  fundamental  purpos^  of  the 
Sabbath.  When  we  use  it  merely 
as  a  holiday  we  are  apt  to  return  to 
our  tasks  on  Monday  more  tired 
than  when  we  left  them  on  Satur- 
day. Even  those  who  keep  the  Sab- 
bath most  religiously  are  in     danger 


of  attempting  so  many  things  in  the 
name  of  religion  that  the  body  and 
mind  and  soul  are  exhausted  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  We  need  a  time  to 
i*est  our  bodies*,  our  minds,  and  our 
spirits.  We  need  time  to  be  still 
that  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  God. 

Meditation  has  almost  become  a 
lost  art.  We  are  so  busy  rushing 
from  one  thing  to  another  that  we 
have  little  time  to  understand  the 
significance  of  any  of  these  things. 
The  picture-show,  the  recreation  re- 
sort, the  automobile,  and  the  radio 
all  may  give  pleasure  without  happi- 
ness. They  have  their  proper  place 
in  our  activities,  but  when  they  mo- 
nopolize the  Sabbath  with  its  oppor- 
tunities for  meditation  and  prayer, 
they  rob  life  of  its  finest  joys  and 
its.  richest  meanings.  We  need  the 
Sabbath  as  a  time  in  which  we  may 
forget  the  things  that  are  tempo- 
rary and  transient,  enter  into  the 
throne-room  of  the  Almighty,  and 
bathe  our  souls  in  His  eternal  spirit. 


"It's  no  trick  to  grow  old,"  says  Edgar  A.  Guest,  popular 
American  poet.     "Anyone  can  do  it — if  he  has  the  time/' 

Behind  the  humor  is  an  implication  which  Mr.  Guest  invar- 
iably hastens  to  make  clear  .  .  .  Time." 

Possibly  the  loneliest  men  on  earth  are  those  who  have  liv- 
ed many  years,  selecting  for  the  target  of  their  efforts  not 
others,  but  themselves.  They  are  the  men  who  have  regard- 
ed their  vocations  as  merely  means  for  profit,  not  as  a  trust 
for  serving  society.  They  are  the  men  who  have  had  no  time, 
in  the  words  of  wise  old  Dr.  Johnson,  to  keep  their  friendships 
in  constant  repair.  They  are  the  men  who  have  not  learned 
the  delights  of  a  hobby  nor  the  thrill  of  a  majestic  sunset. 

They  are,  in  short,  the  men  who  cannot  say,  as  did  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  shortly  before  tuberculosis  ended  his  days, 
"During  my  life  I  have  not  been  bored.  All  experience  has 
been  to  me  interesting." — Rotarian  Magazine. 
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THE  MOST  PROSPEROUS  VILLAGE  IN 
THE  WORLD 


By  Edith  C.  Waltner, 

In  the  mountain  valley  of  the  Am- 
mer,  in  upper  Bavaria,  is  the  little 
village  of  Ober-Ammergau.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  adorned  with  quaint 
frescoes,  and  Biblical  subjects.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  engaged  in 
toy-making  and  wood-carving.  But 
the  interest  of  Ober-Ammergau 
to  the  outer  world  is  derived  from 
the  Passion  Plays  which  are  per- 
formed here  every  ten  years  by  the 
people  of  the  village. 

The  Passion  Play,  or  dramatic 
representation  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  is  not  a  survival  of  an  old 
medieval  mystery-play.  It  has  its 
rise  from  a  promise  made  when  the 
black  plague  was  raging  in  Europe, 
in  the  year  1633.  If  the  village  was 
anything  like  it  is  today,  with  its 
natural  sanitary  advantages  and  in- 
herent cleanliness,  it  wask  not  any 
wonder  that  they  escaped  the  plague. 

Naturally,  the  good  people  did 
not  see  it  that  way.  They  consider- 
ed it  a  special  providence  of  God 
that  they  were  spared.  A  year  lat- 
er they  gave  the  first  performance 
of  the  play  that  was  to  make  their 
village  known  throughout  the  world. 
The  fame  of  the  early  representa- 
tions spread  through  the  surround- 
ing towns-  People  thronged  to  see 
them.  The  news  spread  farther  and 
farther,  so  that  each  succeeding 
presentation  brought  greater 
throngs.  The  coming  of  visitors 
brought  money  into  the  village.  The 
lodging  and  feeding  of  the  visitors 
and  the   sale  of     wood-carv.ags      in- 


in  The  Girl's  World 

creased  the  income. 

In  1814  Rochua  Dedler,  the  village 
school  master,  composed  music  for 
the  play.  The  monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Ettal  had  al- 
ready written  the  text.  With  each 
succeeding  performance  the  play  has 
improved.  About  seven  hundred  ac- 
tors are  required,  and  all  are  from 
the  village.  The  principal  parts  are 
hereditary  in  certain  families.  They 
are  assigned  with  regard  to  moral 
characters,  as  well  as  dramatic  abil- 
ity. The  villagers  regard  the  play 
as  a  solemn  act  of  religious  wor- 
vor  and  artistic  instinct  of  these 
ship.  The  combined  religious  fer- 
Alpine  peasants  has  brought  fame 
and  fortune  to  their  village.  It  is 
the  most  prosperous  village  in  Ba- 
varia, perhaps  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  world. 

The  year  1934  will  be  the  three 
hundreth  anniversary  of  the  first 
presentation  of  the  Passion  Play. 
They  already  are  preparing  for  it. 
The  play  was  originally  given  in  the 
open  air  with  natural  scenery  for  a 
background.  Three  times  the  theat- 
er has  been  enlarged.  It  is  now 
roofed  in  to  protect  the  audience. 
The  orche^ra  plays  on  a  wheeled 
platform  so  that  in  case  of  rain  it 
can  be  readily  run  into  shelter.  The 
performances  begin  in  May  and  end 
in  September.  There  are  sixyt-five 
performances  in  all.  From  all 
sources  the  receipts  of  the  village  of 
Ober-Ammergau  every  ten  years 
probably   exceed   a   million   dollars. 
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Visitors  can  but  marvel  at  the 
wonderful  orderliness,  cleanliness, 
and  beauty  of  Ober-Ammergau.  The 
simplicity  of  the  villagers  in  their 
native   costumes,  and      the      spotless 


homes  with  their  frescoed  exteriors, 
speak  of  the  piety,  industry,  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  Ober- 
Ammergau. 


The  frosts  of  autumn  therefore,  do  not  mean  death.  They 
merely  put  nature  to  rest  when  her  proper  bedtime  comes,  and 
winter  soon  after  tucks  her  away  under  a  fleecy  blanket  until 
the  call  of  spring  awakens. — E  P.  Roe. 


IS  GRACIOUSNESS  A  VIRTUE? 

(Advance) 


"To  see  some  things  differently" 
and  to  be  tolerantly  and  magnani- 
mously decent  about  it  means  more 
as  an  evidence  of  deep  and  sincere 
religion  and  constructively  social  at- 
titude than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  measure  of  a  man's  (and  even 
of  a  young  man's)  radical  convic- 
tions is  not  found  in  the  extent  of 
his  studied  discourtesy  toward  his 
more  conservative  contemporaries, 
but  in  the  courage,  fidelity,  and  un- 
selfishness with  which  he  lives  up  to 
what  he  himself  professes.  When  a 
young  minister,  as  in  a  letter  recent- 
ly  offered   for   publication,   refers   to 


ment  that  he  can  dismis  so  lightly 
men  whose  ministry  has  been  deep, 
sincere,  and  really  influential,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  directed  to- 
ward some  matters  about  which  he 
— and  we  ourselves — are  deeply  con- 
cerned? It  is  startling  to  find  the 
number  of  men  who  were  fire-eaters 
in  their  youth  who  develop  a  re- 
markable taste  for  humble  rie  in 
middle  age.  In  our  speech  and  at- 
titudes, as  in  the  grosser  tempta- 
tions of  life,  there  is  need  that  he 
that  thinketh  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
If  men  and  movements  call  for  hon- 
est criticism — as  we  think  they  do — 


much  present-day  preaching  as   "the      let   it   be   in  forthright   fashion,   and 


purrings  of  senile  felines,"  and  spe- 
cifically links  with  the  phrase  the 
names  of  two  distinguished  preach- 
ers, it  is  not  the  willingness  to  bo 
gratuitously  impolite  that  one  chal- 
lenges s;o  much  as  the  right  of  the 
young  man  to  sit  in  judgment.  Has 
he  won  his  spurs?  Is  he  so  elf -con- 
fident and  so  sure  of  his  own  attain- 


not  in  ill-mannered  and  contemptu- 
ous references  and  asides.  We  are 
not  making  any  plea  for  polite  fic- 
tions or  for  fictitious  politeness;  but 
even  in  criticism  the  highest  type  of 
attitude,  and  the  most  forceful,  is 
that  of  patient  honesty  and  magna- 
nimity, that  avoids  the  easier  and 
more  plausible  way  of  wisecracks. 
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OUR  PIONEER  ANCESTORS 

By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 


It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said, 
"People  who  never  look  back  to  their 
ancestors  never  look  forward  to  pos- 
terity." 

Some  of  the  strongest  spirits  of 
Europe  were  driven  by  persecution 
to  the  New  World.  They  came  by 
thousands  for  nearly  a  century,  he- 
roic, brave,  enduring,  "owing  a  duty 
only  to  their  own  consciences." 

But  courage  to  the  nth  degree  and 
industry  were  both  needed  to  redeem 
the  wilderness.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning land  could  be  had  for  the  clear- 
ing of  it.  A  little  later  it  could  be 
bought  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
to  "one  pound  the  acre."  But,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  as  more 
thousands  of  courageous  men  came, 
agriculturalists  seeking  land,  the 
prices  became  high  for  pioneer  days. 
"But  things  are  costly  in  the  New 
World,"  wa.^  the  information  given. 
"Therefore  take  tools  and  raw  iron. 
Clothing  and  blankets.  Seed.  Dish- 
es. Kitchen  gear.  Books.  Harness  and 
saddles.  Naught  else.  Passage,  sev- 
en pound.  Each  passenger  i^  allowed 
eight  hundred  weight  of  gear  and 
hundred  of  food  for  the  passage." 
There  were  few  cabins  on  the  small 
ships  and  to  be  sure,  no  dining  ser- 
vice. Each  one  faced  two  months' 
cramped  misery,  with  danger  from 
storm,  from  pirates  and  possibly 
hunger.   After  that — the  wilderness. 

Upon  reaching  shore  they  shoul- 
dered their  packs  and  swung  off  in 
high  spirits.  "There  will  be  no  op- 
pression here  from  the  prelates," 
was  their  thought.   Heavy  two-wheel- 


ed wains  carried  the  bulky  baggage 
as  far  as  there  were  roads  through 
the  forests.  Children  and  aged 
pie  rode.  Civilization  was  soon  left 
behind  and  nothing  but  unbroken 
forests  stretched  before  them.  Here 
and  there,  by  the  way,  a  family 
dropped  off,  seeking  a  location. 

There  were  but  three  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  at  this;  time,  Phila- 
delphia and  Bucks,  which  extended 
in  a  northwesternly  direction,  and 
Chester,  which  extended  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Alleghenies. 

Some  pleasant  surprises  awaited 
the  newcomers.  They  came  to  know 
the  taste  of  strawberries,  of  corn 
meal,  hominy,  squirrels  and  venison. 
They  learned  camp-fire  cooking,  as 
well. 

When  their  land  was  located,  trees 
were  felled  and  logs  prepared  for 
the  house.  Soon  deer-hides  were 
curing  for  clothing  and  hickory  set 
to  season  for  looms  and  furniture. 
The  neighbors  helped  one  another 
and  their  log  houses  with  huge  fire- 
places were  s,oon  completed. 

The  winter  was  not  spent  in  idle- 
ness. Ground  was  cleared,  so  that, 
with  the  coming  of  spring,  crops 
could  be  planted.  Flax  was  grown, 
spun  and  woven,  each  girl  in  the 
family  taking  her  place  at  the  spin- 
ning-wheels. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  a  period  of  transition  in 
the  kitchen.  Cook  stoves  were  in- 
troduced. "I  have  never  enjoyed  my 
food  so  much  since  we  began  cooking 
on   a   stove,"   I   was  told  when  a  child. 
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Each  large  farm  had  its  bake- 
house with  an  oven  built  of  brick 
which  was  used  for  years  after 
stoves,  had  been  introduced.  In  my 
childhood,  baking  days,  twice  a  week, 
were  red-letter  days.  There  were  a 
dozen  or  more  huge  round  loaves  of 
bread  baked  in  round  steel  pans, 
flutey-edged  pies,  sweet  and  juicy, 
and  sugary-topped  rusks.  During 
harvest  and  hay-making  additional 
pies  were  baked  daily  in  the  oven  of 
the  cook-stove  which  s,tood  in  the 
bake-house. 

Our  great-grandmother,  when 
they  wanted  a  cake,  prepared  it  un- 
der, what  to  us,  would  seem  difficult 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
she  purchased  her  sugar  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  cone,  hard  as  a  rock.  This 
she  must  beat  to  a  powder  before  it 
could  be  used.  With  salt  it  was  the 
same. 

This  was  great-grandmother's  re- 
cipe for  coffee  making: 

"Pick  your  coffee  over  and  clean 
it  by  shaking  in  a  colander  to  re- 
move particles  of  Just.  Some  pre- 
fer washing  it. 

Roast,  gradually  to  a  chestnut 
brown. 

Grind,  put  in  a  bowl  with  some 
white  of  egg  and  enough  water  to 
merely  moisten  it. 

Mix  well.  Put  in  coffee-pot,  one 
cup  (or  more)  to  each  person  and 
one  for  the  pot.  Boil  two  minutes, 
let  stand  and  settle.  (May  add 
quarter  cup  of  cold  water  to  aid  the 
settling.)  Pour  into  heated  urn 
and   serve  very  hot." 

And   seed  cakes  of  those  days: 

"Beat  one  pound  of  butter  to  a 
cream. 


Add  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
sugar,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
flour. 

Whisk  well. 

Add  a  half  pint  of  milk — no  more. 

Two  teaspoons  saleratus  (soda) 
and  one  tablespoon  of  caraway  seed. 

Knead  to  a  smotth  dough.  Roll 
thin.  Cut  with  a  round  cutter,  (in- 
verted tumbler  will  do)  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven." 

Reacting  from  the  hardships  and 
crudities  of  frontier  life,  our  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers,  as 
soon  as,  they  had  time  for  a  little 
leisure,  began  to  cultivate  what  was 
known  in  those  days  as  "social  deli- 
cacy." "In  the  presence  of  ladies," 
says  a  book  on  etiquette  dated  1822, 
"smoking  should  be  prohibited  as 
not  one  lady  in  ten  can  endure  the 
the  smoke  of  a  cigar." 

But  the  women  of  those  early  days 
in  America  had  a  real  problem  con- 
front them  when  they  endeavored  to 
introduce  a  degree  of  culture  into 
their  daily  lives.  Yet  plenty  of 
rules  found  in  the  old  manuals  of 
"perfection  of  conducts;"  hold  today: 

"Eat  quietly. 

Take  care  not  to  stand  between 
two  people  who  are  conversing. 

Rise  when  a  lady  enters  the  room. 

Cough   into   a  handkerchief. 

Listen  courteously  while  another 
is  sneaking. 

Remember  to  pass  the  sugar. 

Treat  young  persons  with  the 
same  courtesy  extended  to  older  per- 
sons." 

Some  of  the  old  rules,  however, 
are   superfluous   today : 

"If  pos/sible,  do  not  convey  food 
with  your  knife. 
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As  a  guest,  never  find  fault  with 
the  food. 

For  natural  purposes,  use  a  hand- 
kerchief instead  of  a  napkin. 

Maintain  a  sober  countenance  at 
a  funeral. 

If  you  meet  an  acquaintance  car- 
rying a  package,  do  not  inquire  what 
is  in  it. 

Take  cherry  stones  from  your 
mouth  slyly. 

When  a  yoang  man  proposes,  say 
'No!'  at  first." 

In  pioneer  days  the  people  were 
more  neighborly  than  they  are  to- 
day. The  settlers  helped  one  an- 
other to  burn  brush,  pull  stumps, 
husk  corn  or  raise  the  frame-work 
of  a  barn.  A  "raisen"  was  an  af- 
fair in  a  community.  If  one  were 
ill,  neighbors  took  turns  in  assisting 
in  the  nursing.  When  a  death  oc- 
curred, neighbors  took  charge  of  all 
household  duties  as  well  as  the  feed- 
ing of  the  stock. 

Every  diveision  from  the  con- 
stant round  of  daily  toil  was  wel- 
comed. There  were  husking  bees 
and  quilting  parties,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia German  communities,  snitzing 
parties  and  apple-butter  boilings, 
besides  butcherings  when  each 
neighbor  received  a  "metzel  soup" 
or  share  of  the  fresh  pudding,  sau- 
sage and  spare-ribs. 

At  the  time  of  the  settling  of  the 
colonies,  many  of  the  people  believed 


in  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  upon  mundane  affairs.  The 
right  time  to  plant  potatoes,  cut 
timber,  kill  pigs,  cut  hair  and  even 
take  medicine,  was  determined  by 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  German  locali- 
ties. The  invisible  world  was  a  real 
world.  People  lived  in  fear  of 
ghosts  and  scarcely  a  community 
but  had  its  haunted  house.  And  when 
a  cow  or  pig  became  sick  or  butter 
would  not  come  in  the  churn,  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  witches. 

As  the  colonies  prospered,  log 
houses  gave  place  to  roomy  houses 
of  wood,  brick  or  stone.  A  few  of 
these  old  colonial  houses,  with  their 
heavy  oak  timbers,  low  ceilings  and 
massive  stone  fireplaces,  still  stand, 
firm  and  secure,  mute  reminders  of 
the  past. 

Whittier,  in  his  "Snow  Bound," 
presents  a  picture  of  the  content- 
ment of  the  old-time  family  gather- 
ed around  the  glowing  fireplace,  the 
heart  of  the  home,  on  a  winter's  eve- 
ning: 

"What  matter  how  the  night  be- 
haved? 

What  matter  how  the  north 
wind  raved? 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its 
snow 

Could  quench  our  hearthfire's 
glow." 


The  starting  of  each  day  is  always  the  hardest  task  we  have 
to  perform,  yet,  if  someone  with  a  pleasant  smile,  says  "Good- 
Morning,"  then  our  day  becomes  a  pleasant  success  from  the 
start. — Selected. 
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TREES  THAT  TELL  THEIR  OWN  STORY 

By  Ruth  Mathea  Herberg 


The  history  of  silk  culture  has  an 
interesting  although  comparatively 
little  known  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  our  own  country.  From  earliest 
days  people  living  in  every  section 
of  the  world  have  at  some  time  or 
other  made  efforts  to  introduce  this 
fascinating  industry,  but  it  fell  to 
Virginia's  lot  to  be  the  place  where 
the  first  American   effort  was   made. 

Were  you  to  walk  along  the  quaint 
old  streets  of  Williamsburg,  Virgin- 
ia, today,  you  would  see  here  and 
there  great  ancient  trees,  so  old  and 
gnarled  that  you  would  think  they 
could  never  again  respond  to  spring. 
But  each  year  they  send  out  their 
delicate  new  leaves  as  they  have  for 
over  two  centuries  since  they  were 
planted  there  in  obedience  to  an 
edict  by  King  James  of  England. 

They  are  white  mulberry  trees, 
the  very  trees  which  the  king  order- 
ed the  Earl  of  Southampton  to  send 
over  to  Virginia.  Together  with 
the  trees/  were  sent  silk  worm  eggs 
and  printed  instructions  as  to  silk 
culture.  The  first  lot  of  trees, 
were  sent  over  in  1609,  only  three 
years  after  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment and  were  lost  in  a  shipwreck, 
but  the  second  consignment,  made  in 
1619,  came  safely  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  it  is  those  trees  that  today 
shade  the  streets  of  Williamsburg, 
the  first  capitol  of  our  country. 

So  anxious  was  the  king  to  make 
silk  culture  profitable,  that  he  im- 
posed a  penalty  upon  each  planter 
who  did  not  set  out  at  least  ten  mul- 
berry trees,  for  every  hundred  acres 


of  land  in  his  possession.  At  the 
same  time  he  offered  premiums  to 
those  who  should  produce  and  ex- 
port the  greatest  amount  of  silk, 
raw  or  wound.  Poems  and  essays, 
describing  the  joys  and  profits  of 
silk  culture,  were  written  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  planters.  They 
are  very  amusing  to  us  now,  with 
their  lengthy  and  quaint  phraseolo- 
gy- 

For  a  time  the  industry  flourished, 
as  it  fitted  in  well  with  the  Virginia 
Cavalier'?*  love  of  extravagrant 
clothing  and  luxury.  One  planter 
is  reported  to  have  had  as  many  as 
70  000  white  mulberry  trees  on  his 
lands.  Considerable  silk  evidently 
was  exported,  for  the  coronation 
robes  of  Charles  II,  who  followed 
James  to  the  throne  of  England, 
were  made  of  silk  from  Virginia. 

However,  nature  would  not  be 
forced,  and  the  most  optimistic  sup- 
porters of  the  industry  saw  at  last 
that  the  climatic  conditions  were 
unfavorable  to  the  continuance  'of 
the  industry.  One  by  one  the  plant- 
ers went  back  to  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco as  their  main  crop.,  and  most 
of  the  white  mulberry  trees  died 
from  neglect. 

Those  few  that  are  left  standing 
are  today  probably  the  only  living 
things  that  heard  the  hoofbeats  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  horse  when  he  re- 
turned from  nearby  Yorktown  after 
surrendering  to  General  Washing- 
ton. Belles  and  Beaux  of  old  Vir- 
ginia have  sauntered  under  their 
spreading   branches,    and   these  trees 
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have  witnessed  many  a  stirring  and 
romantic    event    in    colonial    history. 
Could  we  but  interpret  the     rust- 


ling of  their  leaves,  what  delight- 
fully intimate  stories  they  could  tell 
of  the  days  that  are  gone. 


Some  people,  instead  of  trying  to  drown  their  troubles,  take 
them  out  and  give  them  swimming  lessons. — Billy  Sunday. 


TRIED  BY  FIRE 


By  Agnes  M. 

In  a  bare  stone-floored  kitchen 
Farmer  Tyrell  and  his  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter,  Margery,  sat  be- 
fore a  log  fire.  The  night  was  dark 
without;  and  within,  firelight  and 
one  solitary  candle  left  much  of  the 
big  kitchen  in  gloom. 

"Spring  cometh  late,"  Margery 
said,  drawing  nearer  to  the  fire. 
"Easter  is  past,  and  still — " 

"Hist,  daughter!  Was  that  a 
knocking  at  the  door?" 

A   low   tapping   was   distinct   now. 

"Who  comes  so  late?"  Peter  Tyrell 
demanded. 

"Thy  friend  John,"  a  voice  whist- 
led through  the  keyhole. 

Instantly  the  door  was  unbarred, 
and  John  Wycliffe  the  Preacher 
slipped  within,  noiseless  as  a  sha- 
dow. 

"I've  but  a  moment  to  stay,"  he 
said,  resisting  Margery's  efforts  to 
draw  him  to  the  fire.  "Friends,  I  am 
a  hunted  man.  Far  worse,  the 
Word  of  God  is  hunted.  The  bishops 
have  resolved  to  destroy  it." 

"Not  the  blessed  Bible  thou  and 
thy  clerks   have   so   long  labored   ov- 


Biddle-Dell 

"None  other.  I  have  committed  the 
writing  to  such  safe-keeping  as  I 
could  find:  a  part  here,  a  part  there. 
I  pray  all  may  not  be  lost.  Only  this 
small  portion  of  Gospel  now  remains 
with  me,"  Wycliffe  said,  taking  a 
folded  parchment  from  his  breast. 
"This  I  both  hope  and  fear  to  leave 
in  thy  custody." 

"Wherein  should  you  fear,  sir?" 

"Because  both  fire  and  sword  may 
await   any  harboring   God's,  Word." 

"Then  for  me  that  peril  is  less 
than  for  many.  Since  the  last  war 
laid  waste  my  land,  I  hold  my  farm 
under  debt  to  the  Lord  de  Lacey. 
Sore  hath  it  irked  me  to  lie  under 
debt  to  a  Frenchman,  but  now  that 
same  mishap  may  serve  God  and 
thee.  Lord  de  Lacey  will  not  fire 
crops  that  shall  pay  his  dues,  nor 
slay  the  man  that  farmeth  the 
same." 

"I  pray  God  thout  art  right, 
friend.  Now  are  my  enemies,  wel- 
come to  burn  my  poor  body,  so  they 
leave  God's  Word  in  the  English 
tongue  with  the  English   people." 

Again  as  a  shadow,  Wycliffe's  tall 
figure   slipped   from   the  house      and 
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was  absorbed  in  the  night. 

Margery  and  her  father  debated 
long  where  to  conceal  the  treasure 
committed  to  them.  At  last  a  stone 
was  pried  from  the  floor,  the  parch- 
ment placed  beneath  it,  and  the  sur- 
face sanded  over. 

"This  is  between  me  an  thee, 
daughter,"  said  Peter  Tyrell.  "Thy 
sister  Alice  is  but  half  thy  age;  too 
young  to  be  burdened  with  such  a 
weighty  matter.  And  Mistress  Eliza- 
beth is  too  old  and  talk-easy.  Pray 
God  that  we  act  with  prudence,  and 
may  He  bless  our  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve this  fragment  of  His  Word." 

"Help!   Help!" 

It  was,  little  more  than  a  moan, 
but  it  reached  the  ears  of  Margery 
and  Alice  Tyrell  as  they  gathered 
spring  flowers  in  the  forest  next 
day. 

The  sound  struck  terror  to  their 
hearts.  But  two  weeks  ago  Hall  the 
woodman's  pretty  Nan,  had  answer- 
ed such  a  cry,  only  to  be  snatched 
up  by  a  laughing  soldier,  and  she 
had  not  since  been  seen. 

The  girls  stood  as  though  rooted 
to  the  ground,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  until  a  nearby  rustling  of 
leaves  stirred  them  to  action.  As 
they  turned  to  run,  the  cry  came 
again. 

"Help  me!  O  gentle  Christ,  help 
me!" 

That  checked  their  flight. 

"Of  a  truth  he  suffereth  some 
hurt,"  Margery  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"I  must  lend  him  aid.  Flee  thou 
homeward    sweetling." 

"Nay,  sister,  nay.  The  evil  man — " 

"Alice,  can  he  be  so  evil  when  he 


calleth  on  the  gentle  Christ?  And 
said  not  good  Master  Wy cliff e  that 
a  wounded  man  was  as  Christ's  own 
self  wounded?   Run,   sweetling,  run." 

Left  alone,  Margery  looked  cau- 
tiously around  a  giant  oak,  and  on 
the  ground  she  saw  a  lad  lying,  his 
arm  crushed  beneath  a  heavy  log. 

"Thou  art  a  sorry  prisoner,  sir," 
she  said,  approaching  him.  "When  I 
lift  the  log,  canst  pull  thy  arm  from 
beneath?" 

"Yea,   mistreas.   I'll  try.   O-oo-oh!" 

The  arm  was  evidently  broken,  and 
the  agony  of  moving  it  drained  ev- 
ery color  from  the  young  man's  face, 
but  he  scrambled  bravely  to  his  feet 
with  Margery's  help. 

"Art   far   from   home?"   she   asked. 

"Three  miles  and  more,  fair  mis- 
tress. I  am  a  swineherd  of  the  for- 
est, and  make  mine  abode  with  Hal 
the  woodman." 

"Ah,  then  thou  undersjLandest  why 
I  came  not  at  thy  first  call." 

"Yea,  alas!  Because  of  poor  Nan's 
misfortune,  I  feared  thou  wouldst 
leave  me  pinioned  for  the  night,  a 
prey  for  wolves." 

"Forgive  me,  sir.  I  will  now  amend 
my  ill  conduct.  I  am  Margery  Tyrell, 
and  my  father's  farm  lieth  within 
sight.  I  will  take  you  to  Mistress 
Elizabeth,  our  housekeeper,  who  is 
skilled  in  salves  and  the  binding  of 
wounds." 

In  England  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury most  women  were  skilled  in 
binding  wounds,  for  war  seemed  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  country. 
When  not  fighting  Scotland  or 
France,  Saxon  fought  Norman,  call- 
ing all  upon  their  lands  to  fight  with 
them. 
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While  Elizabeth  wa  dessing  the 
injured  arm,  Farmer  Tyrell  came 
and  stood  in  the  kitchen  doorway. 
He  looked  first  at  hisj  motherless 
Margery,  so  sweet  and  fair,  as  she 
deftly  assisted  the  old  housekeeper. 
Then  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
young  swineherd. 

"Who   art  thou,   lad?"  he   asked. 

"I  am  called  David,  sir,  a  serf  of 
Lord  de  Lacey." 

"Thy  tongue  twisteth  strangely 
about  thy  words.  Art  French?" 

"Nay.  I  am  Scottish,  sir — or  so  I 
believe.  'Tis  said  I  was  twelve  years 
of  age  when  brought  prisoner  of  war 
from  the  north  by  the  Saxon  Baron 
Oswald.  Nigh  upon  eight  years  I 
.served  him,  and  looked  for  my  free- 
dom. But,  alas!  the  Lord  de  Lacey 
took  me  and  others  with  the  baron's 
land  for  debt." 

"Thou  hast  had  but  scant  justice, 
David.  How  long  will  the  Norman 
lord  hold  thee   in  thrall?" 

"That  I  know  not,  Master  Tyrell. 
'Tis  said  he  is  land  and  man  greedy. 
It  is  his  pleasure  to  hold  a  farm  un- 
der debt,  then  he  taketh  it  and  such 
folk  upon  it  as;  may  serve  him." 

The  farmer  winced  at  David's 
words,  remembering  his  own  land's 
indebtedness  to  the  Lord  de  Lacey, 
and  he  turned  away.  Yet,  he  was 
not  so  engrossed  with  his  own  trou- 
bles  that  he  forgot  hospitality. 

"Margery,"  he  called,  looking 
back,  "let  the  lad  have  lodging  a  few 
days,  if  need  be.  I  perceive  that  his. 
wound  hath   already  fevered  him." 

For  three  days  David  tasted  the 
joy  of  real  home  life.  Some  few 
hours  he  lost  in  delirium,  when  the 
fever   ran      high.     Then      he      many 


times  repeated  his  prayer,  "0  gentle 
Christ,  help  me."  And  he  spoke  oft- 
en in  a  strange  tongue,  which  Mis- 
tress Elizabeth  and  Margery  decid- 
ed must  have  been  the  language  of 
his  childhood's  home  in  the  far 
north. 

By  the  third  day  the  vigor  of  his 
young  manhood  had  reasserted  it- 
self, and  he  knew  he  must  return  to 
his  duties. 

"If  I  can  single  out  the  swine  that 
tripped  me  and  caused  that  log  to 
roll  upon  my  arm,  I  will  surely  doff 
my  cap  to  it,"  he  said.  "It  was  my 
benefactor  in  sending  me  to  this 
haven  of  joy." 

"Give  David  thy  ribband,  sister, 
to  tie  about  the  swine's  neck,"  Alice 
laughed,  snatching  Margery's  girdle 
from  her  waist. 

"Nay,"  said  David,  folding  the 
ribband  to  his  hands,  "no  swine  shall 
so  much  as  look  upon  this..  I  my- 
self will  wear  it  as  my  lady's  favor." 
And  to  Margery's  embarrassment, 
he  bowed  and  kissed  her  hand  in 
true  courtiy  fashion. 

"Begone,  young  man!"  Mistress 
Elizabeth  exclaimed,  pushing  him 
away.  "Thou  art  a  pert  varlet,  and 
I  would  clout  thee,  but  for  thy 
wound." 

"Mayhap  I  shall  be  strong  enough 
tomorrow  to  take  a  clout,"  David 
sighed,  with  pretended  sadness. 

But  when  he  came  next  day  to 
have  his  arm  dressed,  a  basket  of 
cakes  awaited  him,  instead  of  the 
promised  clout. 

He  had  brought  a  curious  old 
metal  box  as  a  gift  for  Margery, 
and  humbly  asked  permission  to  pre- 
sent   it.     The    box    was    chased    with 
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some  device,  scarcely  discernible 
now,  and  around  its  sides  ran  some 
marking  which  might  once  have  been 
words. 

"Hath  it  some  history?"  Margery 
asked. 

"I  so  believe.  But  I  know  not  its 
story,  and  for  that  reason  have 
woven  many  fancies  around  it.  I 
must  have  brought  it  from  my  Scot- 
tish home,  since  I  have  treasured  it 
as  far  back  as  my  memory  reach- 
eth." 

"David,  I  cannot  take  thine  only 
treasure." 

'"It  is  mine  to  treasure  more  high- 
ly in  thy  hands,  Mistress  Margery, 
than  in  my  own." 

"Thou  art  a  strange  reasoner," 
interrupted  Mistress  Elizabeth. 
"Canst  open  the  box?" 

"Verily.  I  twist  this  small  knob 
and  press  upon  it,  and,  lo,  the  box 
openeth  itself." 

The  interior  was  beautifully  lined 
with  blue  velvet,  and  fitted  with 
softly  padded  mats  and  most  ex- 
quisitely embroidered. 

"Perchance  a  queen  once  kept  her 
jewels  herein,"  Margery  said.  "Nev- 
er have  I  seen  anything  so  lovely." 

"In  my  fairy  tale  it  was  my  mo- 
ther's jewel  case.  I  found  it  amid 
the  ashes,  of  my  home.  That  and 
one  other  fancy  links  me  with  fairy 
land." 

"Thou  hast  another  treasure  then, 
David?" 

"Yea  and  nay.  'Tis  but  the  echo  in 
my  memory  of  a  sweet  voice  that 
cried,  '0  gentle  Christ,  help  me.' 
That  memory  I  have  kept  alive  by 
frequent  repetition  of  those  words. 
Long   years   I   hoped      that      prayer 


would  bear  me  back  to  my  mother 
and  my  home.  Inste"ad,  those  words 
gave  thee  courage  to  save  my  life, 
Mistress   Margery." 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  the  old  house- 
keeper, "I  have  broken  thy  box.  I 
did  but  twist  the  knob,  and  it  broke 
off  between  my  fingers." 

"Nay,"  laughed  David.  "Thou 
hast  but  locked  the  box  and  taken 
out  the  key.  Now  none  can  open  it. 
Put  in  it  aught  you  will,  lock  it,  toss 
it  in  the  fire,  and  it  shall  guard  its 
contents  from  all  hurt." 

"Hast  ever  tested  it?" 

"Yea.  Though  it  shames  me  to 
confers  my  manner  of  so  doing.  I 
took  a  very  small  painting  from 
Baron  Oswald's  bedchamber.  It  was 
a  picture  of  his  mother,  limned  on 
parchment.  Lucky  for  me,  my  box 
stood  the  test  of  a  brickmaker's  fire. 
The  picture  came  out  unhurt,  even 
its  colors  were  not  dimmed." 

"I  like  it  not,"  said  Mistress  Eliz- 
abeth. "It  soundeth  too  like  magic. 
Margery,  thou  must  have  thy  fath- 
er's sanction  to  harboring  such  be- 
neath his  roof." 

That  night  when  Margery  sat 
with  her  father  in  the  firelight,  she 
showed  him  David's  gift. 

"  'Tis  nought,"  he  said,  pushing  it 
aside.  "I  have  heard  of  such  things. 
'Tis  two  boxes,  one  within  another, 
and  between  them  some  cunningly 
mixed  material,  which  same  resisteth 
fire.  Keep  the  toy,  child,  if  it  please 
thee." 

Margery  saw  her  father  was  in 
no  mood  to  talk,  and  she  troubled 
him  no  further. 

"Tomorrow  I  go  to  Winchester," 
he    said,    after    a    long    silence.        "I 
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must  sell  Black  Bess." 

"Father,  you  cannot!  She  is  your 
favorite  horse.  You  love  her  dear- 
ly." 

"  "lis  true.  But  I  love  my  chil- 
dren and  my  home  more  dearly.  Da- 
vid's words  about  the  Lord  de  Lacey 
set  me  questioning  among  my 
neighbors;.  Margery,  it  is  known 
he  hath  set  covetous  eyes  upon  my 
farm.  If  I  have  not  his  dues  ready 
at  the  week-end,  he  may  take  our 
home  from  us.  But  do  not  fear 
that  calamity,  dear  heart.  Black 
Bess  will  make  up  the  needed  sum." 

There  were  tears  in  Margery's 
eyes  as  she  watched  her  father  set 
out  next  morning. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  sister?"  Alice 
asked.  "Did  you  wish  to  go  with 
father  to  the  city?" 

"To  the  city  on  baking  day,  little 
foolish  one!  Come,  I  will  race  thee 
to  the  kitchen.  If  thou  win,  I  will 
make  thee   a   gingerbread  dog." 

Soon  Alice  was  called  away  to  help 
Mistrees  Elizabeth  gather  herbs, 
and  as  Margery  kneaded  and  shap- 
ed her  loaves,  David  burst  into  the 
kitchen,   hot   and   breathless. 

"Pardon  my  lack  of  manners,"  he 
panted.  "I  have  this  morning  heard 
the  Lord  de  Lacey  and  his  soldiers 
yesterday  searched  Highlea  Farm 
for  writings  of  Master  Wycliffe. 
They  have  wrought  sad  havoc,  even 
to  tearing  up  the  floor.  And  'tis 
said  thiss  house  shall  be  visited  to- 
day. I  must  carry  the  dire  news  at 
once  to  Master  Tyrell." 

"Alas !  Even  now  my  father  rid- 
eth  to  Winchester." 

"Alack-aday!  But  fear  not,  Mis- 
tress   Margery.    I   will   not   leave   thy 


side.  I  have  but  one  fighting  arm, 
but—" 

"David,  thou  art  thrall  to  the 
Lord  de  Lacey.  Lift  but  thy  voice 
against  him  or  his,  and  he  will  slay 
thee  without  mercy.     Go,  David,  go." 

"That  will  I  not!  But  I  give  thee 
my  promise  to  raiq/e  no  word  or 
weapon,  except  one  shall  lay  his 
hand  upon  thee." 

"None  will  have  a  chance.  Go,  Da- 
vid, please." 

"No!  No!  No!" 

Margery  looked  helplessly  around. 
Every  moment  was  precious.  She 
must  get  rid  of  David  somehow. 

"I  see,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  musjt  trust  thee  with  a  family 
secret.  We  have  a  hiding-place  with- 
in these  walls.  There  will  Alice  and 
I  lie  concealed,  while  Mistress  Eliz- 
abeth doth  entertain  the  soldiery. 
Go  find  my  sister  and  Elizabeth.  Go 
quickly.  You  peril  us  by  delay." 

At  last  David  was  gone.  While 
contending  with  ,  him  Margery's 
mind  had  worked  upon  another  prob- 
lem: the  safety  of  that  precious 
Gospel  fragment.  If  the  floors  of 
Highlea  Farm  were  searched,  would 
these  floors  escape? 

In  frantic  haste  she  raised  the 
stone,  took  out  the  parchment,  and 
scuffed  back  the   sand. 

"Dear  Lord,  show  me  some  safe 
hiding-place,"    she    prayed. 

She  would  have  concealed  the 
Gospel  within  her  clothing  and  so 
taken  it  into  hiding,  but  her  father 
had  forbidden  her  to  peril  her  own 
safety  or  Alice's. 

Remembrance  of  David's  box 
flashed  into  her  mind.  Yes,  she 
would  risk  it.     She  thrust  the  parch 
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ment  within,  shut  and  locked  the 
box,  and  tied  the  strange  key  in  a 
corner  of  her  kerchief. 

Then  running  to  her  kneading- 
board,  she  snatched  a  portion  of 
dough,  rolled  it  flat,  and  wrapped  it 
around  the  casket. 

It  shaped  not  unlike  the  other 
loaves,  and  as  she  was  putting  it  in 
the  great  bread  oven,  Alice  and 
Mistress  Elizabeth  ran  in. 

"To  hiding  with  you!"  the  old  wo- 
man said,  driving  the  girls  before 
her.  "I  mind  not  a  brush  of  wits 
with  the  soldiers,  but  I  would  they 
had   chosen  another  day." 

Margery  and  Alice  stepped  into 
the  wide  fireplace  of  the  hall,  and 
ascending  a  few  sooty  steps,  they 
pushed  open  an  iron  door  in  the 
chimney,  and  passing  through,  shut 
it  close  against  smoke,  and  barred  it 
against  intruders. 

Then  Elizabeth  set  a  few  logs  up- 
on the  hearth,  sprinkled  them  with 
hot  embers  from  the  kitchen,  and 
soon  a  slow  fire  was  smoldering  up- 
on the  carefully  littered  hearth- 
stones. 

Above  in  their  eerie  between  the 
chimney  and  outer  wall,  Margery 
and  Alice  listened  intently.  It 
seemed  a  long,  long  wait  before  the 
tramp  of  horses  and  men  sounded 
below.  Then  came  a  babel  of  voices, 
sometimes  raised  in  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. And  presently  the  odor  of  new 
baked  bread  came  in  through  a  nar- 
now  grill. 

Noon  had  passed  before  the  wel- 
come call  told  that  all  was  clear,  and 
the  girls  descended  cautiously  as 
Elizabeth  swept  the  last  ashes  from 
the  hearth. 


Margery  ran  to  the  kitchen  to  se- 
cure her  precious  loaf. 

There  was  no  bread  upon  the 
cooking-table.  And  the  oven  was 
empty. 

"Mistress  Elizabeth,  my  bread! 
My  bread!"  she  cried  in  alarm. 

"Child,  thou  hast  no  bread,"  said 
the  old  servant.  "The  soldiers  paid 
thee  the  compliment  of  waiting  till  it 
cooled,  that  they  might  carry  it  off." 

Margery  staggered  back  against 
the  wall. 

"They  took  it  all?"  she  gasped. 

"Verily.  But  let  it  not  vex  xhee. 
I  made  the  knaves  pay  for  it.  While 
the  bread  cooled  I  ordered  chem  to 
repair  the  damage  they  had  wrought, 
even  to  sweeping  and  new-sanding 
the  floor,  after  they  had  replaced 
the  stones  dug  out  by  their  mischief. 
And  the  Lord  de  Lacey  did  approve 
my  order.  He  rode  around  the  farm 
awaiting — " 

"What's  to  do  here?"  asked  a 
stern  voice. 

Every  eye  turned  to  the  doorway, 
where  stood  Peter  Tyrell  with  Black 
Bess'  bridle  over  his  arm. 

"Father,  I  must  talk  with  you 
alone,"  Margery  said,  running  to 
him. 

With  a  gesture  the  farmer  sent 
Alice  and  the  old  housekeeper  from 
the  kitchen.  Then  Margery  told 
her  story. 

"Dear  heart,  we  understand  not 
the  Lord's  doings,"  said  her  father. 
"But  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right. 
We  will  await  what  comes." 

"And  thou  hast  not  sold  Black 
Bess?" 

"Nay.  My  friend  was  in  London 
town.     A       stranger       would       have 
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bought  her,  but  I  must  give  Bess  to 
a  kind  home,  if  I  can!  Perchance 
Lord  de  Lacey  will  claim  her.  Well 
do  I  know  why  he  rode  around  my 
farm." 

"Father,  good  Master  Wycliffe 
said  the  Lord  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  men  whither  He  would,  we  will 
pray  that  He— Oh,  look,  look!  The 
rider!  It  is  he!  It  is  the  Lord  de 
Lacey." 

"Thou  art  right.  Run,  child,  run 
away." 

It  was  too  late  for  escape.  Lord 
de  Lacey  had  galloped  to  the  kitchen 
door,  flung  himself  from  his  horse, 
and   entered,  carrying   David's   box. 

"Where  got  ye  it?"  he  demanded. 

"It  is  mine,"  Margery  said, 
stretching  her  hands  eagerly  toward 
it. 

"Thou  liest!  I  will  jail  thee  for  a 
thief.     Tell  me:   where  got  ye  it?" 

Half -fainting,  Margery  felt  her 
father's  arm  about  her. 

"Address  thy  questions  to  me, 
Lord  de  Lacey,"  he  said. 

"Nay!  Address  them  to  me,"  ex- 
claimed David,  pushing  before  the 
farmer.  "That  box  was  mine,  and  I 
gave   to   Mistress   Tyrell." 

"Thine!   Who   art  thou?" 

"Thy  swineherd,  lord.  And  lately 
serf  to  Baron  Oswald.  Eight  years 
agone  I  came  forth  from  a  fire. 
Memory  carrieth  me  no  further. 
From  that  fire  I  brought  this  cas- 
ket." 

The  Lord  de  Lacey  drew  David 
roughly  toward  him,  staring  closely 
into  his  face,  while  muttering  some- 
thing  in    a   strange   tongue.        In   an 


instant  David  answered  him  in  the 
same  language — the  language  he  had 
spoken  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 

"How  know  you  the  Norman 
tongue?"  the  Lord  de  Lacey  asked 
in  great  agitation.  "Eight  years 
agone  I  was  summoned  home  from 
France  by  the  sickness  of  my  only 
son.  But  war  reached  my  northern 
castle  first.  I  found  my  wife  slain, 
my  home  in  ashes,  and  my  son  dead 
or  captive,  I  knew  not  which.  In 
vain  I  sought  him,  and  at  length 
grieved  him  as  dead.  Boy,  art  thou 
David  de  Lacey?  Hast  thou  a  scar 
across  thy  shoulder  blade?" 

In  his  haste  Lord  de  Lacey  tore 
David's  tunic   from   his   neck. 

"Thou  art!"  he  cried  hoarsely. 
"Thou  art  my  son!" 

Presently  out  of  the  astonishment 
and  confusion,  and  the  rapid  fire  of 
Lord  de  Lacey's  questions.,  David 
made   a   request. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "if  indeed  thou 
be  my  father,  wilt  thou  redeem  this 
casket  from  Mistress  Margery  with  a 
full  quittance  of  any  claim  thou 
holdest  upon  her  father's  farm?" 

"That  will  I,  son.  And  because 
she  aided  thee  in  distress,  I  will  not 
ask  what  parchment  Mistress  Mar- 
gery took  from  that  casket  behind 
my  back.  Whatso  it  is,  she  may 
keep  it.  From  this  day,  Farmer  Ty- 
rell, whoso  troubleth  thy  house, 
troubleth  mine." 

As  David  took  the  casket  from 
Margery's  hands,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "Anon  I  will  bring  my  lady  a 
better  gift,  which  shall  be  with  her 
to  her  life's  end." 
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ABOUT  OUR  PRESIDENTS 


(Reidsville 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  per- 
sonal facts  about  our  Presidents: 
Washington  was  born  on  a  Friday, 
and  died  in  the  last  hour  of  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  in  the  last  month  of 
the  last  year  of  the  century. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  died  on  the 
same  day,  July  4,  1826.  Van  Buren 
was  the  first  president  not  born  a 
British  subject.  Taylor,  being  a 
regular  army  officer,  never  voted 
prior  to  his  election  as  president. 
John  Adams  lived  longer  than  any 
other  president,  more  than  90  years. 
Tyler  was  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Congress  of  the  Confederate 
states,  was  a  member-elect  of  the 
permanent  Confederate  Congress  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  president  to 
wear  a  beard.  Grant  was  the  first 
to  wear  a  mustache,  and  also  a 
beard.  Buchanan  was  the  only  presi- 
dent wha  never  married.  Cleveland 
was  a  bachelor  when  inaugurated, 
but  married  soon  afterward.  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  the  oldest 
president  upon  taking  office,  68; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  youngest, 
41.  Five  of  our  presidents  married 
twice,  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 
Seven  married  widows,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Jacksjon,  Fill- 
more, Benjamin  Harrison  and  Wil- 
son, the  last  three  taking  wid- 
ows    as     their     second     wives.     The 
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wives  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren  and  Arthur  died  before  their 
husbands  became  president.  Wash- 
ington, Madison,  Jackson,  Polk  and 
Harding  were  childless.  Tyler  was 
the  father  of  14  children,  seven  by 
each  of  his  wives. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  the 
father  of  10,  Hayes  was  the  father 
of  eight,  Jefferqon,  Taylor  and  The- 
odore Roosevelt  the  father  of  six 
each.  Two  widows  of  presidents 
remarried.  Mrs.  Cleveland  married 
T.  J.  Preston,  Jr.,  a  professor  of 
achagology,  in  1913,  about  five  years 
after  her  husband's  death.  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  married  James 
Blaine  Walker,  Jr.,  her  third  hus- 
band, in  1921,  when  she  was  64 
years  of  age. 

The  most  unusual  circumstance 
connected  with  the  marital  relations 
of  any  president  concerned  Andrew 
Jackson.  Believing  Mrs.  Lewis  Ro- 
bards  had  been  divorced  from  her 
husband,  he  married  her  in  1791,  on- 
ly to  discover  that  the  decree  of  di- 
vorce had  not  yet  been  granted.  Lat- 
er the  decree  was  issued  and  Jack- 
son remarried  Mrs   Bobards  in   1794. 

Martha  Washington  led  a  busy 
life.  In  one  year  she  raised  flow- 
ers, vegetables,  chicken^  and  tur- 
keys, directed  the  household,  ran 
the  dairy,  wove  40  yards  of  cotton, 
815  yards  of  linen,  144  yards  of  lin- 
sey  and  365  yards  of  woolen  cloth. 


Be  not  simply  good ;  be  good  for  something. — Thoreau. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  YOUTH 


By  John 

The  finest  thing  about  youth,  of 
course,  is  youth — healthy,  happy, 
buoyant,  radiant,  daring,  enthusias- 
tic, vivacious,  beautiful  youth.  "Let 
no  man  despise  thy  youth."  Would 
you  not  like  to  write  about  a  week 
on  this  subject?  Well,  there  is  room 
for  just  a  paragraph  or  two  on  some 
outstanding  qualities  that  account 
for  youth's  charm. 

Youth  is  genuine.  In  such  a  su- 
perficial age  as  ours  this  shining 
trait  stands  out.  Unspoiled  by  the 
questionable  arts  of  many  of  his  el- 
ders, youth  believes  in  and  practices 
openness,  frankness,  honesty;  he  de- 
spises hypocrisy  and  sham.  The 
tone  of  the  social  order  is  lifted  by 
the  genuiness  of  youth. 

Youth  is  loyal.  If  loyalty  is  not 
the  finest  quality  of  personality,  it  is 
next  to  it.  Without  loyalty  there 
can  be  none  of  the  invaluable  rela- 
tionships of  life.  Love,  friendship, 
patriotism,  consecration  depend  on 
loyalty.  Youth  is  loyal  to  his  dog,- 
to  hiai  home,  to  his  school,  to  his 
teams,  to  his  friends,  to  his  church, 
to  his  God.  Upon  the  loyalty  of 
youth  we  build  the  institutions  of 
tomorrow. 


L.  Hill 

Youth  believes  in  ideals.  The  scof- 
fing of  practical  (?)  men  to  the  con- 
tray,  youth  knows  that  ideals  are 
the  things  that  men  live  by,  the 
things  that  brave  men  have  dar- 
ed to  die  for.  Youth  appreciates 
the  fact  that  some  man's  vision  or 
dream  or  ideal  is  back  of  every 
achievement  which  men  take  for 
granted  today;  youth  would  claim 
the  adventue  of  making  his  own 
ideals  real.  The  idealism  of  youth 
calls  us  from  the  superficial  to  the 
abiding. 

Youth  is  reverent.  Without  it 
there  can  be  no  great  personality- 
Youth  is  intelligent  enough  to  feel 
genuine  reverence  for  sacred  places, 
for  holy  institutions,  for  great  per- 
sonalities for  God's  house,  for  God. 
Youth's  spirit  of  reverence  makes 
youth  attentive  and  responsive.  The 
reverence  of  youth  deepens  the  spiri- 
tuality of  the  atmosphere  of  our 
churches. 

We  rejoice  in  the  charm  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  our  young  men  and 
young  women;  we  are  happy  to 
greet  them  by  the  thousands.  God's 
richest  blessings  upon  the  last  one 
of  them. 


The  sympathy  that  has  the  slightest  touch  of  condescension 
in  it  has  no  touch  of  helpfulness  about  it.  If  you  are  aware 
of  stooping  to  help  a  man,  you  cannot  help  him. 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 
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Three  of  our  old  boys,  Theodore 
Wallace,  Jimmie  Fisher  and  Frank 
Stone,  all  of  Fayetteville,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  last  Saturday. 
Theodore,  a  former  member  of  our 
printing  class,  is,  now  employed  as 
shipping  clerk  in  a  rayon  mill  in 
Fayetteville,  and  Jimmie  and  Frank 
are  employed  in  the  same  plant. 
These  lads  all  stated  they  were  hav- 
ing steady  employment  and  getting 
along  nicely. 


Our  school  principal  reports  the 
winners  of  the  Barnharut  Prize  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1934  as 
follows : 

First  Grade — Nelson  Daubenmey- 
er,  most  improvement;  Second  Grade 
— Mason  Caudle,  best  in  arithmetic; 
Third  Grade — Gilbert  Murray,  most 
improvement;  Fourth  G  r  a  d  e — 
Haynes  Hewett,  best  in  arithmetic; 
Fifth  Grade — Braxton  Grady,  neat- 
ness in  written  work;  Sixth  Grade — 
Walter  Beaver,  best  in  memory  test; 
Seventh  Grade — Lewis  Stinson,  best 
in  memory  test. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  report 
that  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of 
severe  colds,  influenza  and  pneumon- 
ia, raging  in  the  county,  our  boys 
have  thus  far  escaped.  At  this  writ- 
ing we  have  but  one  member  of  our 
large  family  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
in  this  case  the  youngster  has  devel- 


oped tonsilitis.  The  officials  of  the 
School  live  in  constant  aread  during 
the  Winter  months,,  of  these  epidem- 
ics, and  even  when  speaking  of  our 
freedom  from  presence  of  same,  we 
are  superstitious  enough  to  feel  like 
"knocking  on  wood." 


We  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  rainy 
and  foggy  weather  during  the  week, 
but  between  the  showers  the  boys  on 
the  outside  forces  managed  to  clear 
considerable  new  ground  on  a  farm 
adjoining  the  School.  This  kind  of 
employment  fits  in  extremely  well 
with  our  order  of  work,  as  we  need 
the  wood  for  fuel  and  the  boys  also 
need  occupation  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 


Leroy  Shields,  of  Cottage  No.  2, 
who  had  his  knee  badly  wrenched 
while  playing  basketball  last  Satur- 
day, and  Myron  Whitman,  of  the 
same  cottage,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  injure  his  knuckle  in  a  fall 
while  playing,  were  taken  to  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospi- 
tal, Gastonia,  last  Monday,  return- 
ing to  the  School  the  same  day.  Le- 
ioy  is  now  wearing  a  plaster  cast 
and  Myron  is  carrying  a  bandaged 
hand.     Both   boys   are   doing  nicely. 


Quite   a  few  boys  who  have  made 
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good  records  during  their  stay  at 
the  School,  are  being  sent  home  this 
month,  and  we  regret  to  report  that 
that  some  who  have  not  yet  earned 
their  parole  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  go  without  permission. 
The  latter  group  of  boys  consists 
largely  of  those  who  are  too  impa- 
tient to  bide  their  time,  not  being 
willing  to  continue  until  the  crest  of 
the  hll  has  been  reached,  but  balk 
just  before  reaching  the  top,  when 
just  a  little  more  effort — a  little 
harder  pull  in  the  right  direction, 
would  have  given  them  a  good  start 
towards  reaching  the  goal. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School  last  Sun- 
day. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  the  23rd  Ps(alm,  and  in  his  talk 
to  the  boys  called  special  attention 
to  a  part  of  the  first  verse,  "I  shall 
not  want." 

Rev.  Arrowood  stated  that  want, 
as  mentioned  in  this  beautiful 
Psalm,  meant  need  rather  than  de- 
sire,  and  further  said  that  a  person 


who  would  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  would  not  want  for 
anything  really  needed.  He  then 
cited  many  passages,  of  Scripture 
telling  of  God's  care  for  man. 

The  Good  Shepherd,  continued 
Rev.  Arrowood,  wants  all  men, 
whether  great  or  small,  to  follow 
Him.  A  great  many  folks  feel  they 
are  unimportant,  but  even  the  least 
of  us  has  a  place  to  fill. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  saying 
that  life  could  be  compared  to  the 
performance  of  a  great  orchestra. 
When  all  instruments  in  a  musical 
organization  are  in  perfect  tune,  the 
result  is  pleasing  to  the  ear,  but  a 
discord  spoils  the  sound  of  an  entire 
number.  In  our  lives  we  should  feel 
that  we  are  as  members  of  a  great 
orchestra,  with  God  as,  the  director. 
Our  part  may  seem  unimportant  to 
us,  but  failure  to  play  it  as  we 
should  causes  a  discord,  and  the 
great  harmony  is  spoiled. 

Rev.  Walter  Miller,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
was  also  present  at  this  service, 
making  the  opening  prayer  and  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction  at  the 
close. 


He  is  the  true  hero  and  she  the  true  woman  with  whom  the 
impulses  of  kindess  are  most  powerful  and  by  whom  the  call 
for  help  is  not  unheeded ;  and  they  are  the  best  fitted  for  use- 
fulness who  do  not  waste  their  sympathy  in  fruitless  pursuit 
of  useless  excitement. — Selected. 
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I  LOOK  UP  ! 

|  | 

|*  Bigness   of  achievement  is   not  the   only  * 

*  thing  in  the  world.  Perfection  is  not  a  % 
t  matter  of  size.     And  here  is  a  bit  of  verse  * 

♦:♦  that  just  fits:  * 

*■  ♦ 

t  "If  yon  can't  be  the  pine  on  the  top  of  the  * 

I  hill,  | 

*  Be  a  scrub  in  the  valley — but  be  % 
|  The  best  little  shrub  by  the  side  of  the  hill ;  * 
1  Be  a  bush  if  you  can't  be  a  tree.  *■ 
%  f 

*  "If  you  can't  be  a  highway,  then  just  be  a  J 
|  trail;  £ 
$  If  you  can't  be  a  sun,  be  a  star ;  * 
J  It  isn't  by  size  that  you  win  or  you  fail ;  * 

*  Be  the  best  of  whatever  you  are."  % 
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A  SOFT  PILLOW 

Thomas  Guthrie,  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  preacher,  and  founder  of  the 
Ragged  Schools,  once  said  towards  the  end  of  his  life  that  when  he  lay  down 
to  sleep  at  night  he  always  found  one  part  of  his  pillow  made  soft  by  there- 
collections  of  what  he  had  done  for  helpless  and  homeless  children. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  go  io  bed  at  night  and  find,  one  part  of  your1  pillow  soft 
and  made  so  by  your  thought  of  what  you  have  done  to  ease  the  burdens  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  others.  Some  men's  pillow  must  be  very  hard  when 
their  head  rests  upon  it,  for  not  a  single  spot  has  been  made  soft  by  tender 
and  generous  acts  for  others. 

It  is  so  easy  to  ^secure  in  advance  a  soft  pillow  that  one  wonders  more  do 
not  do  it.  A  seat  in  the  crowded  car  surrendered  to  womanhood  or  eld  age,  a 
word  of  interest  in  the  newsboy,  a  telephone  call  on  an  invalid,  a  turning 
aside  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  street,  leaving  the  hurrying  throng  to  say  to 
an  acquaintance  how  sorry  you  are  to  hear  of  his  loss,  a  smile  or  tvoird  of  ap- 
preciation to  your  own  at  home — this  is  all  it  costs  to  have  a  soft  pillow. 

— Baptist  Message. 


MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  CABARRUS  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Cabarrus  County  schools  have 
adopted  a  program  of  music  instruction  that  will  mean  a  two-fold 
joy, — a  delightful  pastime  for  the  child  and  a  more  colorful  life 
for  the  rural  homes  of  every  community. 

The  object  of  the  program  is  to  eliminiate  jazz  by  developing 
an  appreciation  of  good  music;  to  teach  tone  quality  in  singing, 
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part-singing  and  all  kinds  of  chorus  work ;  also  to  train  bands  with 
the  use  of  different  instruments,  in  this  manner  make  children  fa- 
miliar with  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

To  know  something  of  music  makes  to  the  development  of  well- 
balanced  mentality,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  music  in  the 
rural  schools  is  suggestive  of  far-sighted  leadership,  realizing 
that  a  love  of  good  music  is  conducive  to  refinement  and  order. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

The  course  for  the  development  of  good  citizenship  was  charted 
by  our  forbears  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is 
fitting  to  stop  here  and  say  that  we  became  American  citizens  on 
the  day  the  delegates  of  the  thirteen  original  states  made  us  free 
and  independent  states,  wherein  the  men  on  this  date,  July  4th, 
1776,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  pledged  their  lives, 
fortunes  and  sacred  honor  "all  for  libetry,  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  the  privilege  of  living  together  peaceably." 

It  was  thus  that  we  started  building  citizenship.  The  privilege 
was  given  and  the  opportunity  was  grasped  by  our  sturdy  for- 
bears under  the  most  trying  and  adverse  conditions,  if  we  review 
the  life  of  patriots  like  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin 
and  numerous  others  it  is  easy  to  see  they  did  not  only  build  a 
country,  but  precept  and  example  gave  a  model  of  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship, — one  of  unselfish  service  to  humanity. 

The  argument  that  money  and  equipment  are  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  is  refuted  when  we 
dwell  upon  the  character  and  type  of  citizenship  of  the  builders  of 
our  nation.  At  that  time  there  were  no  modernized,  electrified 
homes  with  luxuries,  or  magnificent  school-houses  as  we  have  to- 
day. Despite  hardships  they  left  us  traditions  which  every  loy- 
al citizen  should  endeavor  to  build  upon  and  preserve  all  that  has 
been  placed  in  our  care. 

Honor,  truth  and  loyalty  to  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  the 
rights  of  others,  ceaseless  industry,  untiring  perseverance,  love 
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for  God  and  humanity — were  the   elements   of  true   citizenship 
passed  down  to  posterity.     Have  we  profited  ? 

As  man  is,  in  the  common  parlance,  judged  by  the  fruits  of  his 
works,  Lyman  Abbott,  a  distinguished  author,  preacher  and 
journalist,  writes,  '"A  nation  is  made  great  not  by  its  fruitful 
acres,  but  by  the  men  who  cultivate  them ;  not  by  its  great  forests, 
but  by  men  who  use  them;  not  by  its  mines,  but  by  the  men  who 
work  in  them;  not  by  its  railroads,  but  by  the  men  who  build  and 
run  them,"  therefore,  the  inference  drawn  is  that  a  nation  is  not 
made  great  by  the  fruits  of  one's  efforts  but  by  the  efforts  of  man 
himself." 


NEVER  GIVE  UP 

It  takes  a  good  stock  of  fortitude  to  go  through  this  world.  Ev- 
ery boy,  when  he  enters  school,  should  cutivate  his  courage,  and 
allow  it  to  increase  and  grow  as  he  grows  in  the  knowledge  of 
books.  Courage,  by  keeping  the  senses  quiet  and  the  understand- 
ing clear,  puts  one  in  a  condition  to  receive  true  intelligence,  to 
make  computation  upon  danger,  and  pronounce  rightly  upon  that 
which  threatened  one.  As  Shakespeare  says,  "Courage  mount- 
eth  with  occasion." 

When  Abaham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  ran  for  the  legis- 
lature in  Illinois,  and  was  badly  defeated.  He  next  entered 
business,  failed,  and  spent  seventeen  years  paying  up  the  debts 
of  a  worthless  partner.  He  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
woman  to  whom  he  became  engaged — then  she  died.  Entering 
politics,  he  ran  for  Congress  and  was  again  badly  defeated.  He 
tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Land  Office,  but 
failed.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  and  was 
again  defeated  by  Douglas. 

One  failure  after  another — bad  failures — great  set-backs.  In 
the  face  of  all  this,  he  eventuallv  became  one  of  the  country's 
protest  men.  When  you  think  of  a  series  of  set-backs  h'ke  this. 
Mvs  doesn't  it  make  vou  feel  kind  of  small  to  become  discouraged 
iust  because  you  think  you  are  having  a  hard  time  in  life? 


H  T±iti   \JtLib'£ 

PARTIES  FOR  HEALTH  OF  YOUTHS 

The  proceeds  of  the  president's  birthday  party  last  year,  some- 
thing near  unto  a  million  dollars,  was  given  to  the  Warm  Springs 
Institution,  Georgia,  for  development  and  research  work. 

This  year  the  funds  will  be  divided,  70  per  cent  will  go  to  lo- 
cal communities  aiding  infantile  sufferers  and  30  per  cent  for  re- 
search. 

The  announcement  is  received  that  the  municipal  research  lab- 
oratories of  New  York  City  have  discovered  a  serum  to  immunize 
children  against  infantile  paralysis.  So  one  naturally  concludes 
intensive  research  is  necessary  to  perfect  this  discovery. 

If  the  scientists  succeed,  then  one  of  the  scourges  of  childhood, 
and  the  enemy  of  the  adults  susceptible  to  the  disease,  can  be  abol- 
ished. 


BOYS,  YOU  ARE  WANTED 

We  want  to  whisper  in  every  ear  of  the  500  boys  in  the  Jackson 
Training  School — and  every  youth  in  the  land — you  are  wanted, 
You  are  wanted  to  make  honorable,  upright  and  oustanding  citi- 
zens in  the  generation  now  coming  on  the  scene  of  action.  There 
are  prizes  enough  for  every  successful  worker,  crowns  enough  for 
every  honorable  head  that  goes  through  the  smoke  of  conflict  to 
victory. 

There  is  within  every  boy  today  and  upspringing  of  lofty  senti- 
ments which  contributes  to  his  elevation,  and  though  there  are 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  and  difficulties  to  be  vanquished,  yet 
with  truth  for  his  watchword,  and  leaning  on  his  own  noble  pur- 
poses and  indefatigable  exertions,  he  may  crown  his  brow  with 
imperishable  honors.  He  may  never  wear  the  warrior's  crimson 
wreath,  the  poet's  chaplet  of  bays,  or  the  statesman's  laurels; 
though  no  grand  universal  truth  may  at  his  bidding  stand  confess- 
ed to  the  world — thouerh  it  may  never  be  his  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful issue  a  great  political  revolution — to  be  the  founder  of  a  repub- 
lic whose  name  shall  be  a  "distinguished  star  in  the  constellation 
of  nations" — yea.  more,  though  his  name  may  never  be  heard  be- 
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yond  the  narrow  limits  oi  his  own  neighborhood,  yet  is  his  mis- 
sion none  the  less  a  high  and  holy  one.  The  boys  of  today  will  be 
tne  leading  business  men  of  tomorrow. 

Beautiful  lives  have  blossomed  in  the  darkest  places,  as  pure 
white  lilies  full  of  fragrance  on  the  slimy,  stagnant  waters.  No 
possession  is  so  productive  of  real  influence  as  a  highly  cultivated 
intellect.  It  is  only  to  the  man  of  large  and  noble  soul,  to  him 
who  blends  a  cultivated  mind  with  an  upright  heart,  that  men 
yield  the  tribute  of  deep  and  genuine  respect. 

Self-control  and  control  over  outward  circumstances  are  alike 
the  duty  and  birthright  of  man.  Self-control  is  the  highest  and 
noblest  form  of  dominion.  "He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  great- 
er than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  sayeth  the  Scriptures. 

Boys,  you  are  wanted  to  be  men  among  men.  See  that  you  ac- 
quit yourselves  with  credit  for  the  honorable  positions  that  await 
you! 


HAVE  WELL-GROUNDED  BELIEFS 

It  is  all  important,  in  this  life,  to  have  your  beliefs  well-found- 
ed. It  will  spare  you  much  trouble  and  worry.  There  is  a  verse 
in  the  Bible  which  reads  thus:  "There  is  a  way  which  seemth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death" — 
(Prov.  14-12.) 

Don't  let  your  beliefs  get  on  the  wrong  track.  Many  people 
hold  to  the  idea  that  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  one  be- 
lieves if  he  is  honest  in  his  belief."  It  does  make  a  difference,  if 
his  belief  leads  him  along  wrong  lines. 

This  idea  reminds  us  of  an  account  we  read  of  a  man  who  was 
on  a  railroad  train.  When  the  conductor  looked  at  his  ticket  he 
said,  "You  are  on  the  wrong  train;  this  train  is  going  south."  The 
man  had  boarded  the  train  at  Chicago,  having  bought  his  ticket 
for  a  certain  city  farther  north,  where  he  had  a  very  pressing  en- 
gagement. He  asked  the  conductor  to  let  him  off  at  the  junction 
so  he  could  get  the  right  train.  The  conductor  said  the  train  was 
late  and  he  could  not  stop.    The  man  stepped  out  into  the  aisle 
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and  said,  "I  must  keep  my  engagement.  Stop  arid  let  me  off." 
The  conductor  looked  into  his  determined  eyes  and  without  a  word 
further  pulled  the  bell  rope  and  stopped  the  train  just  in  time  for 
the  man  to  catch  a  northbound  train  which  was  waiting. 

This  man  was  sincere,  but  he  was  on  the  wrong  train  and  never 
would  have  reached  his  destination  had  he  not  called  a  halt,  as  it 
were,  and  started  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  we  see  it  is  all  im- 
portant that  our  belief  should  be  right. 


DIDN'T  CAPITAL  STRDXE  TOO? 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  labor  having  been  on 
a  strike  for  higher  wages  or  better  conditions.  How  about  the 
strikes  of  capital?  We  surely  have  been  having  a  strike  of  capi- 
tal in  this  country.  While  it  seems  to  be  getting  better,  in  reality 
it  isn't  over. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  which  is  interesting, 
and  this  is  that  President  Roosevelt,  instead  of  being  a  radical, 
really  is  saving  the  system  of  private  capitalism  and  personal  in- 
itiative. We  have  no  doubt  that  history  will  give  him  credit  for 
doing  this.  It  seems  to  us  that  bankers  ought  to  be  carrying  bou- 
quets to  the  White  House  every  day.  They  owe  him  more  than 
they  can  ever  repay. 

NO  NEW  SILVER  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

In  a  recent  statement,  Senator  King  of  Utah,  long  a  leader  of 
the  Senate's  "silver  bloc,"  said  that  no  new  silver  legislation  was 
needed,  and  forecast  that  the  rising  world  price  of  the  white  met- 
al presaged  a  day  when  it  would  be  stabilized  in  its  relation  to  gold 
and  an  international  agreement  would  be  worked  out  whereby 
both  silver  and  gold  will  be  basic  money. 

If  that  day  comes,  it  will  be  a  happy  one.  The  trouble  with  leg- 
islative devices  to  stimulate  silver  is  that  they  implant  the  fear  of 
currency  manipulation  in  many  minds  and  thus  lead  to  a  feeling  of 
uncertainly.  If  economic  forces  which  are  now  in  motion  will 
stabilize  the  two  great  money  metals,  the  entire  world  will  benefit. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 


SHARED 


"I  said  it  in  the  meadow-path, 
I     say     it     on     the     mountain 
stairs — 
The     best     things     any     mortal 
hath, 
Are  those  which  every  mortal 
shares. 

The  air  we  breathe,  the  sky,  the 
breeze, 
The     light     without     us     and 
within — 
Life,   it's   unlocked   treasuries — 
God's    riches — are    for    all    to 
win." 


Everything  in  this  world  has  four 
dimensions,    length,    breadth,       thick- 
ness  and   cost.     Mostly  cost. 
— o — 

While  the  New  Year  is  still 
young,  it  is  a  good  time  to  gu  back 
to  the  Golden  Rule  standard. 

A  prisoner  in  New  York  greased 
his  handcuffs  and  escaped.  It  is 
presumed  that  he  also  greased  the 
palm  of  his  guard  in  the  operation. 

Some  of  the  new  automobiles  of 
1935  look  like  turtle  shells.  And 
they  are  liable  to  turn  turtle  if  driv- 
en too  fast. 

— o — 
A    friend   is    one   who   agrees   with 
you   in  an      argument,      and      laughs 
heartily  at  your  jokes,  whether  they 


are  ancient  or  new. 
— o — 

A  Chicago  doctor  has  discovered 
that  it  is  parents  who  talk  baby 
ta'k.  The  supposition  is  that  the 
babies  do  it  to  please  papa  and  ma- 
ma. 

— o — 

A  historian  says  every  great  war 
gives,  us  a  new  custom.  It  sure  does. 
The  last  one  gave  us  a  debt  custom 
never  before  equaled — and  it  seems, 
will  never  end. 

— o — 

Senator  Borah  is  hoping  to  get 
the  G.  0.  P.  reorganized  by  the  end 
of  1935.  If  he  doesn't  the  Demo- 
crats will  start  to  work  on  as  much 
cf  it  as  he  has  ready. 
— o — 

A  bull  charged  a  West  Virginia 
motor  car,  wrecked  it,  and  injured 
t'.e  driver.  When  the  animals  be- 
gin to  frown  on  fast  driving,  it  is 
t;me  to  call  a  halt. 

— o — 

What  the  dispatches  said  was  that 
NR A  estimates  that  it  costs  industry 
$10,003,000  a  year  to  "carry  out  the 
cedes "  and  dinged  if  the  printer 
didn't*  set  it  up  "co-eds." 

A  health  expert  tells  us  that  the 
daily  use  of  the  toothbrush  improves 
a  child's  disposition.  In  the  good 
old  days  a  slipper  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  And  it  was  every  effect- 
ive, too. 

■ — o — 
"It  is  being  predicted  that   automo- 
biles   will    eventually    reach    a    speed 
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of  200  miles  an  hour.  When  that 
time  arrives  it  will  be  the  end  of 
the  world  for  the  drivers  and  the 
occupants  of  the  car. 

Senator     Carter     Glass     says     his 
party    is    out   of   accord   with      him. 
Democrats  say  Glass  is  out  of  accord 
with  his  party.       It  is  time  to  get 
this   thing   straightened   out      before 
there  is  a  broken  mirror. 
— o — 
The   world   would   be   better      and 
brighter   if    people   were   taught   the 
duty  of  being  happy,  as  well  as,  the 
happiness    of    doing   their    duty.     To 
be  happy   ourselves   is   a   most   effec- 
tual contribution  to  the  happiness  of 
others.     Try  a  smile  or  two  today. 
— o — 
We  must  face  life  squarely,  if  we 
ask  life  to  be  square  with  us.       We 
ought  to  have  faith  in  life,  and  faith 
in   those   about   us.     If  we   discredit 
ourselves,    then    we    shall       discredit 
others,   and  that   attitude  will   inevi- 
tably  prove   a  boomerang.       We   re- 
ceive from  life  what  we  give  to  life, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  give. 
— o — 
Senator   Vandenberg      is      fighting 
for  the   separation   of  politics     from 
the    postal    service.     Trying   to    keep 
the   Republican   office-holders   in,   eh? 
Well,   Senator,   your  party   has   been 
in     long     enough,     and     gotten     fat 
enough.     "To  the  victors   belong  the 
spoils."     I      wonder      why      Senator 
Vandenberg     didn't     think     of     this 
when  the  Republicans  were   in   pow- 
er. 

— o — 
It    is   pleasant    to    report   that    all 
the  signs  point  to  major  crime  being 


"on  the  run"  in  this  country.  When 
it  comes  to  crime,  the  United  States 
has  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
leading  the  world  by  a  wide  margin. 
Each  year  crime  accounts  for  the 
death  of  ten  people  out  of  each  100,- 
000  of  our  population.  The  next 
country,  Greece,  is  a  poor  second, 
with  five.  In  England,  but  one  out 
of  each  100,000  dies  of  criminal  un- 
dertakings. The  greatest  fight  on 
crime  ever  attempted  in  this  nation 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Fed- 
eral govenment.  So  far  the  govern- 
ment has  been  extremely  successful. 
Its  agents  have  eliminated  a  number 
of  underworld  kings — have  frighten- 
ed others  into  hiding.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Federal  government, 
with  its  unlimited  resources  in  mon- 
ey, men  and  equipment,  is  turned 
loose  to  effect  the  capture  and  exe- 
cution of  outstanding  criminals. 
More  power  to  its  efforts  to  rid 
America  of  this  undesirable  class  of 
citizens. 

The  United  States  Congress,  and 
our  own  State  Legislature,  are  in 
session.  Each  will,  no  doubt,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  taxation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  both  will  devise 
some  measures  to  give  us,  relief. 
When  an  individual  spends  more 
than  he  earns,  he  becomes  insolvent. 
He  loses  his  sources  of  credit.  He 
loses  something  even  more  valuable 
the  confidence  and  faith  of  others. 
He  eventually  goes  bankrupt.  It  is 
a  common  fallacy  that  there  is  no 
end  to  the  taxing  power  of  govern- 
ment— that  it  has  a  limitless  source 
of  income.  But  when  taxes  soar 
money  goes   into   hiding.       It   is   de- 
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stroyed  through  business  failures 
and  shut-downs.  Property  is  taken 
over  by  States  and  municipalities. 
Industrial  developments  stop,  in- 
vestments are  curtailed.  Men  are 
thrown  out  of  work  and  are  unable 
to  find  other  jobs.  Government  has 
the  power  to  tax — but  that  is  a 
worthless    power    indeed    when    there 


is  nothing  to  tax.  The  American 
govermental  units  are  not  bankrupt. 
The  chances  are  they  will  never  be. 
But  the  way  to  remain  solvent  is  to 
live  within  income — both  individuals 
and  as  economic  entities.  The  in- 
stitution does  not  exis,t  that  can  go 
on  forever  spending  more  than  it 
earns. 


In  the  long  run  men  hit  only  what  they  aim  at.  Therefore, 
though  they  should  fail  immediately,  they  had  better  aim  at 
something  high. — Thoreau. 


JOB  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


Our  school  children  are 
of  producing  a  marvelous 
in  our  country. 

The  schools,  are  like  a  mill  that 
has  to  take  in  all  grades  of  materi- 
al. If  that  mill  must  utihze  defect- 
ive wool,  cotton,  and  leather,  it 
won't  turn  out  any  first  class  pro- 
duct. The  school  is  forced  to  take 
the  industrious  and  lazy,  the  willing 
and  the  unwilling.  It  is  expected 
to  turn  out  a  uniform  first  class  pro- 
duct of  good  citizens.,  which  under 
existing  conditions  can't  always  be 
done. 

Many  of  those  growing  minds  are 
like  young  trees  bent  out  of  shape, 
which  the  good  gardener  may  be 
able  to  straighten  out.  Innumera- 
ble children  who  made  a  wrong 
start,   are   trained  by  devoted  teach- 


(Reidsville  Review) 

ers   to   stand   erect  in   the  garden   of 


capable 
advance 


life. 

America  plants  ambition  in  the 
heart  of  youth.  It  points  to  success- 
ful men  and  women  who  came  from 
humble  and  depressing  homes.  "You 
can  also  rise,"  it  says  to  every  youth 
from  a  back  alley. 

Some  boys  dream  that  their  place 
of  fortune  can  be  found  over  the 
slippery  ways  of  a  crowded  path.  If 
they  stick  to  that  belief,  the  school 
can  do  nothing  for  them.  Modern 
education  has  a  job  other  than  that 
of  teaching  facts  about  verbs  and 
fractions.  It  has  to  point  out  the 
path  of  industry,  and  convince  youth 
that  only  by  toiling  up  that  path, 
which  is  sometimes  steep,  can  he  win 
life's  prizes? 
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THE  SOUTH'S  GREAT  EXEMPLAR 


(Asheville 

It  is  said  of  Napoleon  that  he 
slept  with  a  copy  of  Caesar's  Com- 
taries  under  his  pillow. 

"Read  and  re-read,"  he  said, 
"the  eighty-eight  campaigns  of  Al- 
exander, Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus, 
Turenne,  Eugene,  and  Frederick. 
Take  them  as  your  models  for  it  is 
the  only  means  of  becoming  a  great 
leader,  and  of  mastering  the  secrets 
of  the  art  of  war." 

Today  the  people  of  the  States 
which  formed  what  was,  once 
the  Southern  Confederacy  will  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  great  leaders 
of  a  Lost'  Cause.  Is  this  pause  a 
digression  from  the  problems  and 
duties,  which  press  so  urgently  upon 
us  in  these  distracted  times?  We  do 
not  think  so. 

Napoleon,  in  the  advice  just  quot- 
ed, spoke  out  of  a  full  experience.  As 
those  who  would  master  the  secrets 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  qualify  them- 
selves to  become  great  leaders.  in 
that  art,  must  read  and  re-read,  not 
try  treatises,  out  the  actual  cam- 
paigns of  those  who  proved  them- 
selves masters  in  war,  so  must  those 
who  would  learn  how  to  overcome  in 
the  stern  difficulties  of  life  read  and 
ponder  the  lives  of  those  who  prov- 
ed their  ability  to  live  grandly  in 
spite  of  every  difficulty  and  every 
obstacle. 

No  man  in  modern  times — we  say 
it  on  the  considered  judgment,  not 
of  his  compatriots  alone  of  the 
world — has  lived  more  grandly  than 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Let  us  look,  then, 
to   his    life   with   reverence,   that  we 


Citizen) 

may    gather    fresh    inspiration       for 
our  own  lives. 

Here  we  can  deal,  and  that  brief- 
ly, with  but  a  single  phase  of  the 
life  of  Lee.  It  illustrates  the  whole. 
It  illuminates  the  whole.  Let  us 
reconsider,  in  the  light  of  the  exper- 
iences through  which  the  world  has 
passed  in  our  own  day,  through 
which  it  i&  now  passing,  the  influ- 
ence which  Lee  exerted  in  the  Con- 
federate War  and  in  the  years  that 
followed  Appomatox. 

.The  Great  War  brought  to  stu- 
dents of  war  a  fresh  appreciation  of 
Lee  as  a  general.  "I  believe,"  de- 
clares Major-General  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  of  the  British  Army,  an 
outstanding  authority  in  this  field, 
"that  Lee's  reputation  as  a  general, 
high  as  it  was  before  1914,  will  be 
found  to  be  enhanced  both  by  the  in- 
formation which  has  appeared  com- 
paratively recently  and  by  a  review 
of  his  achievements  in  the  light  of 
our  recent  knowledge  of  war." 

This  newspaper  believes,  speak- 
ing now  for  itself,  that  Lee's  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  the  noblest  char- 
acter and  the  highest  moral  leader- 
ship, high  as  that  reputation  was  be- 
fore 1918,  will  be  found  to  be  en- 
hanced if  we  could  but  contrast  the 
aftermath  of  the  World  War  with 
the  aftermath  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Would  that  some  one 
might  do  for  this  phase  of  the  two 
greatest  conflicts  of  the  modern 
world  what  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 
has  done  so  well  for  the  military 
phase    in    his    book    reviewing       the 
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achievements  of  Lee  as  a  general. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  any 
study  of  the  two  most  brilliant  fig- 
ures produced  by  the  Confederate 
War  is,  we  think,  the  fact  that 
neither  of  them — neither  Robert  E. 
Lee  nor  Stonewall  Jackson — is  ever 
discussed  without  instantly  bringing 
in  the  moral  character  of  the  man. 
It  was  true  while  Lee  lived.  It  was 
true  while  Jackson  lived.  It  has 
been  true  ever  since  and  it  is  true 
today. 

Lord  Wosely,  visiting  the  ,  Con- 
federate Army  in  862,  wrote  of  Lee: 
"He  was  the  ablest  general,  and  to 
me  s,eemed  the  greatest  man  I  had 
ever  conversed  with,  and  yet  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  von 
Moltke  and  Prince  Bismarch.  .  .  . 
General  Lee  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  ever  seriously  impressed  and 
awed  me  with  their  natural  and  in- 
herent greatness." 

General  Maurice,  writing  sixty 
years  after  Appomatox,  balances 
critically  all  of  the  estimates  which 
have  been  made  of  Lee  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  students,  quotes 
the  glowing  tribute  of  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt that  Lee  "will  undoubtedly 
rank  as  without  any  exception  the 
greatest  of  all  the  great  Captains 
that  the  English-speaking  people 
have  brought  forth,"  places  hirn  un- 
hesitatingly above  Wellington  and 
in  the  company  of  the  great  com- 
manders of  all  the  ages,  and  says: 
"In  surrender  and  defeat,  as  in  vic- 
tory, he  asked  himself  only — what  is 
right?" 

Rhodes,  the  great  Northern  his- 
torian, said  of  Stonewall  Jackson: 
"His    communion    with    his       Maker 


seemed  complete.  .  .  .  With  an  un- 
questioning faith  in  a  God  who  di- 
rected by  continual  interposition  hu- 
man affairs,  his  religion  became  a 
part  of  his  being,  influencing  every 
act."  Maurise  says,  of  Lee:  "At 
any  time  of  his  life  it  would  have 
given  him  more  joy  to  have  won  a 
soul  to  God  than  to  have  gained  a 
victory.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford  that  Lee  had  one  intimate 
friend— God." 

There  are  many  to  whom  this 
phase  of  Lee's  character  and  of 
Jackson's  character  will  seem 
strange.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
when  many,  as  Walter  Lippman 
says,  "no  longer  believe  in  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers^"  Neither 
Lee  nor  Jackson  can  be  understooa 
unless  the  deep  religious  conviction 
that  colored  their  lives  is  taken  into 
account  There  have  never  been,  we 
venture  to  say,  two  military  leaders 
a  comparable  greatness  who  s&  liv- 
ed their  religion  as  did  Lee  and 
Jackson. 

Jackson,  rigidly  severe  with  him- 
self as  with  others,  was,  with  his 
agonizing  conscience,  more  on  the 
Cromwellian  order.  The  religion  of 
Lee  was  a  religion  of  love.  His  cour- 
tesy which  never  failed  him  was 
but  an  expression  of  a  heart  in 
which  there  was  malice  toward  none 
but  instictive  kindliness  only.  Of 
him  it  may  be  said,  as  Emerson  said 
of  another,  "His  heart  was  as  great 
as  the  world,  but  there  was  no 
room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory  of  a 
wrong." 

Surely  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate the  influence  which  the 
life   and   character   of    Lee      exerted 
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upon  the  post-war  South,  and  grad- 
ually upon  the  nation,  in  binding  up 
the  wounds  of  war,  in  healing  the 
bitternesses  of  the  strife  which  had 
divided  the  nation,  in  reconciling  the 
people  of  the  South  to  the  losses 
and  hardships  and  humiliations 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  un- 
dergo, in  steadying  them  to  lofty 
standards  in  public  and  in  private 
life. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said  in  these 
columns,  more  than  once  before,  no 
more  amazing  fact  in  American  his- 
"tory — than  the  fact  that  almost  ex- 
actly twenty  years  after  Lee's  sur- 
render at  Appomatox  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy  had  a  chief  part  in 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Southern  men 
again  resumed  their  places,  not  in 
Congress  alone,  but  in  the  executive 
admins(tration  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

That  was  one  of  the  greatest 
proofs  ever  given  of  the  character  of 
a  government  and  the  character  of 
its  people.  It  was  a  miraculous 
achievement,  and  the  influence  and 
example  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  of 
those  who  were  inspired  by  his  atti- 
tude, had  much,  perhaps  most,  to  do 
with  bringing  it  about. 

It  is  128  years  today  since  Lee 
was  born.  It  is  65  years  since  he 
was  gathered  among  the  immortals. 
The    world    during    the       intervening 


period  has  changed  almost  beyond 
recognition.  In  its  political  (think- 
ing the  South  of  today  has  little  in 
common  with  the  South  which  Lee 
knew  and  loved  and  served.  We  of 
the  South,  like  the  nation  at  large, 
may  have  learned  much,  but  we  have 
forgotten  much.  Our  backs  are 
turned  to  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
tradition^  of  our  fathers.  The  gold 
standard  is  not  the  only  standard 
that  has  broken  down.  Standards 
of  all  kinds  have  been  breaking 
down. 

It  will  be  a  sadder  thing  for  us, 
and  a  sadder  thing  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  if  the  stan- 
dards of  which  the  life  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  was  the  embodiment  and  the 
exemplification  are  forgotten.  While 
their  recollection  lives,  in  him  the 
pattern  will  not  be  lost.  He  knew 
how  to  endure,  Jhe  knew  how  to  with- 
stand, he  knew  and  fulfilled  his  ev- 
ery responsibility.  Material  catastro- 
phe could  not  overwhelm  him.  Ad- 
versities but  revealed  his  essential 
integrity,  his  genuineness. 

The  South  has  no  richer  legacy 
than  the  memory  of  this  great  man. 
It  deserves,  now  and  always,  and 
truly  honored  it  will  possess,  now 
and  always,  first  place  among  the 
assets  which  were  handed  down  to 
us.  What  else  of  those  assets  is  so 
permanent,  so  enduring  so  eternally 
worth-while? 


Do  today's  duty,  fight  today's  temptation;  do  not  weaken 
and  distract  yourself  by  looking  forward  to  things  you  cannot 
see,  and  could  not  understand  if  you  saw  them. — Kingsley. 
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THE  KINDLY  FRANKLIN 


By  Leah  A. 

When  January  comes  around  once 
again  this  nation,  and  many  others 
across  the  sea,  honor  the  birthday  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  whose  good 
deeds,  the  busy  world  does  not  for- 
get. Though  it  has  been  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  years  the  sev- 
enteenth of  the  month  since  he  open- 
ed his  eyes  on  the  world,  tenth  child 
to  be  born  to  Josiah  and  Abiah 
Franklin,  interest  in  him  does  not 
lessen.  Inventor,  student,  writer, 
publisher,  philosopher,  patriot:  well 
has,  he  been  termed  a  Jack  of  all 
trades  who  was  master  of  all  he  un- 
dertook. 

But  the  quality  for  which  the 
world  today  honors  Franklin  was  his 
ceaseless  concern  for  the  betterment 
of  others.  "When  you're  good  to 
yourself,  you're  best  to  others,"  he 
recorded  in  his  quaint  little  alma- 
nac, and  the  axiom  was,  true  of  him- 
self. Always  he  was  thinking  of 
others. 

To  him  we  owe  the  idea  of  the 
public  library  where  one  can  enjoy 
more  books  than  it  is  possible  to 
own.  Franklin  persuaded  his  de- 
bating club,  "The  Junto,"  to  pool  the 
books  of  its  members  in  one  place 
where  all  could  enjoy  them.  The 
plan  worked.  Soon  afterward  we 
find  Franklin  advertising  in  the  tiny 
pages  of  his  Philadelphia  Gazette 
that  he  would  like  fifty  persons  to 
give  one  hundred  pounds  each  to 
start  a  library,  membership  thereaf- 
ter "to  be  ten  shillings  a  year."  The 
hospitable  Louis  Timothee  offered 
them   a  room  in   his   house,   "in  the 


Kazmark 

alley  near  Boar's  Head  Tavern," 
and  here  was  the  library  started  to 
the  delight  of  the  town. 

The  library  grew  with  Franklin 
giving  it  both  money  and  time.  Lat- 
er it  was,  lodged  in  historic  Carpen- 
ter's Hall  and  in  time,  came  into  a 
building  of  its  own.  The  idea  caught 
the  imagination  of  many  cities,  and 
libraries  began  to  come  into  exis- 
tence, like  little  seedlings  from  the 
one  root  planted  by  a  thoughtful 
Philadelphia  gentleman  who  cared 
that  everyone  had  good  books  as  his 
friends. 

It  was  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
founding  of  the  first  hospital  when 
he  advertised  for  persons  to  give 
two  thousand  pounds  to  start  the 
needed  institution.  When  the  gifts 
came  in  from  many  who  believed  in 
what  Franklin  always  did,  he  was 
able  to  get  a  bill  passed  through 
the  Assembly  for  a  like  sum.  And 
a  hospital  there  was. 

Likewise,  when  he  saw  the  need 
for  a  higher  school  of  education,  he 
advertised  for  five  thousand  pounds 
to  start  an  academy.  With  this 
sum  given  him,  a  house  was  rented 
and  teachers  secured,  and  the  city 
had  a  school  for  older  boys  and  girls 
who  wished  to  continue  with  their 
studies. 

Whether  he  was  asking  the  town 
to  pave  and  clean  the  streets  or  him- 
self organizing  a  fire  department 
eqiupped  with  "leathern  buckets  and 
stout  baskets,"  he  was  always  think- 
ing of  folk  other  than  Ben  Franklin. 
The   letter   which    most   reveals,   him 
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was  written  to  a  good  friend,  Ben- 
jamin Webb,  who  had  written  ask- 
ing for  a  loan  of  money  to  meet  an 
emergency.  He  might  have  written 
back  what  he  believed:  "Light  purse, 
heavy  heart;"  but  this  letter  shows 
better  than  any  words  the  kindness 
of  this  man  who  made  what  he  both 
saved  and  earned  go  so  far  to  do 
good  in  the  world. 

"I  do  not  prentend  to  give  such  a 
Sum,  I  only  lend  it  to  you.  When 
you  meet  with  another  honest  man 
in  sjmilar  Distress  you  must  pay  me 
by  lending  this  Sum  to  him  enjoin- 
ing him  to  discharge  his  debt  with  a 
like  operation.  This  is  a  trick  of 
mine  for  doing  a  deal  of  good  with 
a  little  money.  I  am  not  rich  enough 
to  afford  much  in  good  works." 

At  his  death  he  left  two  sums  of 
one  thousand  pounds  each  to  be  used 
by  the  two  cities  of  his  life,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  as  loans  to  needy 
persons.  The  loans  were  to  be  paid 
back  and  reloaned  again  as  there 
was   need,  a   thoughtful   plan   indeed. 


In  one  hundred  years  half  of  the  ac- 
cumulated sums  were  to  be  used  for 
public  improvements  while  the  other 
part  would  s,till  do  its  bit  to  help 
folk  in  need.  At  the  end  of  anoth- 
er hundred  years  this  method  was  to 
be  repeated.  In  1913  the  Boston 
fund  had  grown  to  the  sum  of  $546,- 
811,  while  Philadelphia  boasted 
$186,807  in  its  fund  for  helping 
those  in  distress. 

"If   you   would   reap   praise,   you 

must  sow  the  seeds, 
Gentle  words  and  useful  deeds." 

So  Franklin  made  his  famous 
character,  "Poor  Richard,"  say,  but 
it  might  have  been  written  of  him- 
self. The  anniversary  of  his  birth 
will  not  pass  unnoticed  for  his  good 
deeds  lose  nothing  with  the  passing 
of  time.  Rather  do  we  of  today  ap- 
preciate more  and  more  what  this 
busy  Philadelphia  personage,  who 
burned  his  candles  early  and  late  at 
work,  did  for  us  all. 


AMERICANS  ARE  GOOD  SPENDERS 

In  "Recent  Social  Trends"  we  find  that  we  Americans  spent 
in  1929  the  following:  for 

Jewelry  and  silverware,  600  million  dollars. 

Cosmetics  and  beauty  parlors,  700  million  dollars. 

Games  and  sports,  900  million  dollars. 

Moving  pictures  and  concerts,  2000  million  dollars. 

Travel,  (recreation  other  than  automobile) ,  2000  million 
dollars. 

Automobiles,  (purchase  and  use),  6500  million  dollars. 

Religion,  (all  denominations),  840  million  dollars. 


— Selected. 
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GEN.  MUHLENBURG,  THE  MILITANT 

CLERIC 


By  Vera 

Clergy  today,  almost  irrespective 
of  denomination,  are  firmly  asserting 
that  if  war  should  come  again  they 
will  not  participate,  some  saying 
that  they  would  not  even  allow  their 
churches  to  be  used  as  stations  for 
the  making  of  surgical  dressings. 
This  decision,  doubtless,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  public  opinion  in  this 
second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, although  the  truth  of  their 
statements,  remains  to  be  proved. 
But  it  is  far,  indeed,  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  colonists  when  they  were 
struggling  for  liberty  and  the  Rev. 
Peter  Muhlenburg  was  counted  a  he- 
ro. 

It  was  this  patriot,  who,  while 
pastor  of  the  little  Lutheran  Church 
at  Woodstock,  Va.,  so  dramatically 
threw  off  his  cassock  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  sermon  and  stood  reveal- 
ed to  his  congreation  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Continental  Army, 
his  sword  at  his  side.  Then  in  a  voice 
that  echoed  through  the  tiny  edifice 
like  a  vast  trumpet-blast,  he  cried, 
"in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  there 
was  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time  to 
preach  and  a  time  to  pray,  but  those 
times  have  passed  away;  there  was 
a  time  to  fight  and  that  time  has 
now  come." 

This  dashing  patriot  who  became 
the  right-hand  man  of  General 
Washington  was  of  sound  German 
stock,  for  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenburg,  found- 
er of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 


Palmer 

ica,  whose  first  parish  in  the  New 
World  reached  from  New  York  to 
Georgia.  Although  the  tide  of  Ger- 
mans to  enter  this,  country  had  been 
steadily  rising  since  1700,  as  late  as 
1740  there  was  not  a  single  minister 
of  the  Lutheran  faith  in  the  colo- 
nies. This  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
German-Americans  who  had  been 
beseeching  their  colleagues  at  home 
to  send  them  a  suitable  man.  That 
was  the  difficulty,  for  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  man  both  suitable  and  willing 
to  brave  the  wilderness,  with  all  its 
hardships   and  dangers. 

Finally,  Muhlenburg  was  selected, 
and  after  arriving  at  Charleston  in 
September,  1742,  he  reached  his 
charge  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
November,  having  had  a  dangerous 
and  disagreeable  journey  up  the 
coast.  His  arrival  was  a  source  of 
unrestrained  joy  to  the  Germans, 
who  now  saw  themselves  shephard- 
ed  by  a  parson  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God  according  to  the 
forms  approved  by  their  forefathers. 
He  immediately  went  about  his  task 
of  healing  dissensions  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  those  who  had  so 
long  been  deprived.  On  the  fron- 
tier his  life  was,  frequently  imperill- 
ed by  hostile  Indians  who  more  than 
once  swept  through  his  congrega- 
tions with  fire  and  tomahawk.  Then 
the  missionary-priest  had  to  use  his 
surgical  skill  in  an  effort  to  heal  the 
victims  of  the  savages. 

He  had  to  be  a  man,  too,  did  this 
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elder  Muhlenburg,  for  in  New  York 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  for  him 
to  preach  in  English,  German  and 
Low  Dutch,  all  in  one  day,  and  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  a  learned  sy- 
sod  or,  as  one  biographer  puts  it, 
"to  melt  the  heart  of  the  wild  fron- 
tier men."  No  wonder  his  name 
has  come  down  to  us,  as  "Father 
Muhlenburg,"  for  he  not  only  estab- 
lished a  great  church  on  American 
soil,  but  he  was  truly  the  shepherd 
of  his  flock,  many  of  whom  were  de- 
cidedly untamed.  Today  his  memory 
is  held  in  affection  by  all  Lutherans, 
wherever  they  may  be  found  scat- 
tered over  this  land. 

With  so  fine  a  heritage,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  young  Peter  Muh- 
lenburg carved  for  himself  a  unique 
career,  which  caused  him  to  become 
one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  His  fa- 
ther had  resided  in  the  City  of  Bro- 
therly Love  from  the  date  of  his  em- 
barkation in  1742  until  1745,  but  the 
arrival  of  other  ministers  from  Ger- 
many enabled  him  to  give  up  his 
work  there  and  devote  himself  to  the 
general  affairs  of  his  denomination. 
The  largesj;  and  most  flourishing  of 
the  Lutheran  congregations  was  at 
Trappe,  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
and  so  that,  was  regarded  as  a  good 
starting  point  fcr  a  wider  ministry. 

Thus,  the  village  of  Trappe,  on 
October  1,  1746,  became  the  birth- 
place of  a  little  boy  who  was  to  be 
rather  heavily  encumbered  by  the 
name  of  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlen- 
burg. His  mother  was  Anna  Weiser 
Muhlenburg,  daughter  of  a  celebrat- 
ed officer  and  Indian  agent  whom  his 
father   had   married   soon   after      his 


arrival  in  America  and  Peter  was 
their  eldest  child.  From  the  first, 
the  boy  was  destined  for  the  minis- 
try, and  his  early  education  was  di- 
rected with  that  end  in  view.  But 
scholastic  advantages  on  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness  were  not  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  young  Ger- 
man, and  so  plans  were  made  to  send 
him  to  the  old  country.  But  one 
could  not  very  well  let  a  youth  in  his 
teens  cross  the  Atlantic  alone  in 
those  days,  and  some  delay  was  ex- 
perienced before  proper  escort  could 
be  found.  However,  on  April  27, 
1763,  Peter  and  his  two  brothers, 
Frederick  and  Henry,  embarked  on 
the  packet,  Captain  Budden,  sailing 
from   Philadelphia   for   London. 

There  they  were  met  by  Dr.  Zieg- 
enhagen,  who  had  come  to  England 
to  serve  as  private  chaplain  to  that 
Teutonic  sovereign,  George  II,  and 
he  sent  the  boys  to  their  destination, 
which  was,  Halle.  But  the  turbulent 
Peter,  bred  in  the  unmapped  forests 
of  an  unknown  land,  did  not  fit  into 
the  scheme  of  things  at  a  German 
seat  of  learning.  Perhaps  their 
fellow  students  regarded  the  Ameri- 
cans as  semi-barbarians  in  dress  and 
bearing,  and  possibly  too,  homesick- 
ness made  young  Peter  defiant.  Any- 
way, he  could  not  endure  the  taunts 
of  his  classmates  and  teachers,  and 
when  one  of  the  latter  insulted  him, 
the  fiery  youth  quickly  retaliated 
with  a  resounding  blow. 

His  rebelliousness,  of  course,  meant 
expulsion,  but  he  did  not  wait  for  it 
to  be  forthcoming.  He  immediately 
ran  away  to  join  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons that  was  passing  through  the 
town.  This  was  the  end  of  universi- 
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ty  lifa  for  Peter  Muhlenburg.  That 
his  reputation  for  turbulence  won  in 
civil  life  went  with  him  into  his  mil- 
itary career  is  shown  in  an  anecdote 
told  by  one  who  has  written  the  sto- 
ry of  his  life  and  who  declares  that 
"10  or  11  years  later  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  was  fought.  In  that 
action  General  Muhlenburg  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  Virginians, 
%  which  was  thrown  forward  to  repel 
the  victorious  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  give  time  to  our  shattered  col- 
umns to  retreat.  The  struggle  was 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  it  so 
happened  that  this  reigment  of  enemy 
dragoons,  dismounted,  one  of  those 
opposed  to  Muhlenburg's  command, 
wasj  the  very  one  the  runawaay  stu- 
dent had  joined.  The  general,  mounted 
upon  a  white  horse,  tall  and  com- 
manding in  his  figure,  was  very  con- 
spicuous at  the  head  of  his  men, 
leading  on  the  long  line  of  Contin- 
ental^. When  the  contending  par- 
ties came  near  enough  to  be  recog- 
nized, many  of  the  older  soldiers, 
German  enlistments  at  that  time  be- 
ing for  life,  remembered  their  former 
comrade,  and  the  cry  ran  along  their 
astonished  ranks,  "Hier  kommt  teu- 
fel  Piet!'  Here  comes  Devil  Pete." 

Peter  would  rather  have  taken  up 
soldiering  on  his  return  to  America 
had  his  father  not  been  so  determin- 
ed that  he  should  go  into  the  church, 
and  as  he  had  given  his  family  con- 
siderable trouble,  he  thought  the 
least  he  could  do  would  be  to  accede 
to  this  request.  So  he  began  the 
study  of  theology  under  his  father's 
direction  and  early  in  1768  was  duly 
odained  a  priest  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  By  the  time  he 
was    ready   for    ordination,   however, 


he  had  become  deeply  devoted  to  his 
holy  calling,  and  probably  would 
have  remained  so  if  the  urge  for 
liberty  had  not  driven  him  on  into 
another  path  of  activity. 

On  May  12,  of  that  same  1768, 
the  young  Rev.  Peter  Muhlenburg 
was  appointed  assistant  minister  of 
Zion  and  St.  Paul's  parishes  in  New 
Jersey,  situated  at  New  Germantown 
and  Bedminster,  respectively.  He  re- 
mained in  this  work  several  years 
and  throughout  that  time  his  favor- 
ite recreation  was  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, of  which  he  had  been  exteremely 
fond  ever  since  he  was  a  small  boy. 
His  father  had  often  termed  this 
call  of  the  forest  and  stream  "bad 
inclinations."  but  they  served  the 
young  minister  well,  for  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country  round  about.  When  the 
Continental  Army  was  encamped  at 
Morristown,  thist  knowledge  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of 
the  colonists. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  Germans  began  drift- 
ing into  Northern  Virginia  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  es- 
pecially the  latter  and  settled  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, where  they  were  known  later  as 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch."  The  settle- 
ments became  large,  especially  in 
what  was  then  Dunmore  County, 
now  Shenandoah.  Application  for  a 
minister  was  made  to  Father  Muh- 
lenburg, as  head  of  the  church,  by 
the  congregation  that  had  just  or- 
ganized at  Woodstock,  the  county 
seat.  He  was  asked  to  send  his  son, 
to  fill  the  post.  But  difficulties  arose 
concerning  a  technicality. 

To   meet  the    requirements      of      a 
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law  of  the  Virginia  colony,  these 
Germans  had  banded  themselves  un- 
der the  Swedish  branch  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  which  was  identical 
save  in  point  of  form.  From  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Swed- 
ish Church  diifered  from  the  Ger- 
man in  retaining  its  bishops,  and  it 
was  'required  that  their  clergy 
should  be  ordained  by  a  bishop.  This 
had  not  been  done  in  Peter  Muhlen- 
burg's  case,  for  he  had  been  set  aside 
by  his  father.  It  was  necessary,  too, 
in  Viginia  at  that  time,  for  a  minis- 
ter, although  not  of  the  Establish- 
ment, to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop  of 
the   State  church. 

To  overcome  these  barriers,  the 
young  Lutheran  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia on  March  2,  1772,  for  Lon- 
don, to  be  ordained  by  the  Lord  Bish- 
op of  London  in  King's  Chapel,  St. 
James.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
other  Americans,  a  Mr.  Braidfoot, 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  White,  later 
the  venerable  Bishop  White,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, both  of  whom  received  the 
laying  on  of  hands  at  the  same 
time.  The  bishop,  according  to 
Muhlenburg,  "made  us  a  very  seri- 
ous and  eloqent  oration  concerning 
the  weighty  matters  we  had  before 
us."  Although  the  three  young 
Americans  were  in  London  only  a 
short  while,  they  took  time  to  go  to 
a  theatre  to  see  the  celebrated  Gar- 
rick,  on  which  a  later  biographer 
comments  as  follows:  "It  is  curious, 
in  showing  the  change  in  popular 
sentiment,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  clergyman.  How  would 
such  conduct  be  regarded  now  by 
those  professing  to  be  peculiarly 
strict? 


When  to  the  young  priest,  prop- 
erly ordained  according  to  Virginia 
law  and  Swedish  Lutheranism,  al- 
though not  by  a  Lutheran  prelate, 
returned  to  the  colony  he  found  dis- 
putes with  the  mother  country  be- 
coming daily  more  intense.  Practi- 
cally all  the  clergy  sided  with  Brit- 
ain, but  the  elder  Muhlenburg  was 
an  ardent  Whig  and  the  son  follow- 
ed the  same  course.  The  German 
settlersj  in  America  have  always 
been  clannish,  and  those  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  had  little  to  do  with  their 
English  neighbors.  So  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  Peter  Muhlenburg 
to  go  up  and  down  the  valley 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  liberty  and 
independence.  That  he  was  his  fa- 
ther's son  added,  of  course,  tremen- 
dously to  his  influence- 

Muhlenburg,  vigorous,  proponent 
of  Whig  doctrines,  naturally  was 
soon  in  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  intimate  with 
two  of  its  giants,  George  Washing- 
ton and  Patrick  Henry.  He  and 
Washington  used  to  hunt  deer  to- 
gether in  the  mountains,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  although  the  Virgin- 
ian was,  handy  enough  with  his  rifle, 
yet  he  was  well  surpassed  by  his 
friend  from  William  Penn's  own 
colony. 

When  the  time  came  to  organize  a 
committee  of  safety  in  Dunmore 
county,  an  event  which  took  place  in 
Woodstock  on  June  15,  1774,  Muh- 
lenburg's  was  the  spirit  which  con- 
trolled its  deliberations.  Of  course 
he  got  into  severe  trouble  with  his 
brethren  of  the  cloth  throughout  the 
colony,  a     fact,     however,     that     he 
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probably  rather  enjoyed.  He  soon 
became  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  then  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  delegate  to  that  me- 
morable convention  to  be  held  in 
Williamsburg.  At  that  assembly  he 
and  his  fellow-Germans  from  the 
valley  strongly  upheld  the  views  of 
Patrick  Henry,  who  saw  that  the 
time  for  action  had  come.  The  fol- 
lowing March  the  Rev.  Peter  Muh- 
lenburg  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Richmond,  where  Henry 
immortalized  himself  by  his  "liberty 
or  death"  speech. 

It  was  in  December,  1775,  that 
the  order  was  issued  for  the  raising 
of  six  regiments  besides  the  two  al- 
ready commanded  by  Colonels  Hen- 
ry and  Woodford,  and  Peter  Muh- 
lenburg  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Virginia  Regiment.  This 
was  a  great  compliment  to  the  Lu- 
theran parson  as  he  was  supposed 
to  have  had  no  military  knowledge, 
while  the  other  colonels  had  seen 
service  either  in  the  British  Army  or 
in  the  French  war.  He  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  the  sole  civilians  in  the 
Virginia  line  to  whom  regiments 
were  given. 

After  receiving  his  commission  he 
returned  to  his  valley  home  to  raise 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  people  to 
what  was  well  night  frenzy  by  re^ 
counting  to  them  in  flaming  words 
the  tyranny  of  England.  It  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  sermon  when 
he  had  pronounced  the  benediction 
and  a  breathless  stillness  had  settled 
over  the  congreation,  that  he  un- 
frocked himself  and  stood     revealed 


as  a  warrior  ready  to  do  battle 
against  the  enemies  of  liberty — a 
far  cry,  indeed  from  the  attitude  of 
present-day  clergy. 

The  fiery  Muhlenburg  then  order- 
ed the  drums  to  beat  at  the  church 
doors  for  recruits,  with  the  result 
that  old  men  brought  forward  their 
sons;  while  women  came  up  with 
husbands  and  brothers,  all  offered  as 
willing  sacrifices  to  freedom  and 
country.  We  are  told  that  more 
than  300  men  from  the  tiny  church 
enlisted  in  that  one  day. 

All  this  took  place  in  January, 
1776,  and  until  March  of  that  year 
the  fighting  parson  who  had  thrown 
off  his  cassock  never  again  to  don 
it,  spent  his  time  recruiting.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  he  was  sent  to 
Suffolk,  and  from  then  onward  he 
was  with  the  army  continuously.  His 
progress  was  rapid,  for  before  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  a  major-gen- 
eral. But  he  bore  his  full  share  of 
suffering  when  the  army  was  freez- 
ing and  on  starvation  rations  just 
as  bravely  as  he  gloried  in  its  tri- 
umphs. 

After  Yorktown,  we  find  Peter 
Muhlenburg  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  building  of  the  young  republic, 
for  his  career  extended  20  years  be- 
yond the  close  of  hostilities.  During 
that  time  he  was  always  in  high  of- 
fice and  his  correspondence  with 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin  and 
Monroe  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  vol- 
uminous. 

He  was,  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
United  States  of  America.  There 
was    considerable    controversy,       but 
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the  general  was  strong  for  adoption. 
In  December,  1788,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  first  Congress  and  sat 
at  New  York,  the  capital  from  1789 
to  1791.  It  was,  a  terrifically  diffi- 
cult Congress,,  for  the  Constitution 
was  untried  and  there  was  opposi- 
tion to  every  step. 

One  of  the  members  was  Mr. 
Wynkoop  of  Pennsylvania,  remarka- 
ble for  his  commanding  stature.  Dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  the  President's 
title  of  address,  and  General  Wash- 


ington, in  his  somewhat  formal  man- 
ner, asked,  "Well,  General  Muhlen- 
burg,  what  do  you  think  of  the  title 
of  High  Mightiness?"  To  which  the 
latter  glibly  replied,  "Why  General, 
if  we  were  certain  that  the  office 
would  always  be  held  by  men  as 
large  as  yourself  or  my  friend,  Mr. 
Wynkoop,  it  would  be  appropriate, 
but  if  by  chance  a  President  as 
small  as  my  opposite  neighbor  should 
be  elected,  it  would  become  ridicu- 
lous." 


ARE  OUR  COLLEGES  SIDE  STEPPING 
RELIGION? 


By  W.  R.  Cullom, 

Since  participating  in  a  discussion 
of  this  question  in  Cincinnati  on  the 
twelfth  of  last  May,  and  more  par- 
ticularly since  being  requested  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelly  to  collect  such 
information  as  I  could  on  the  sub- 
ject as  it  relates  to  Southern  Bap- 
tist colleges,  I  have  sought  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  it  from  a  half 
dozen  sources,.  These  have  been  the 
presidents  of  the  standard  colleges 
amongst  us;  the  chairmen  of  their 
respective  boards  of  trustees;  men 
who  are  or  have  been  in  the  recent 
past  college  pastors;  the  teachers  in 
the  field  of  religion  in  these  institu- 
tions; those  in  closest  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  Baptist  Student  Union 
on  the  several  campuses  of  these 
schools;  and  personal  interviews  in 
various  placesj  and  with  various  peo- 
ple on  the  question.  A  fair  statement 
of  all  the  evidence  gathered  has  been 
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submitted  to  Southern  Baptists  with 
the  exception  of  what  came  from 
personal  interviews.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  could  not  be  submit- 
ted verbatim  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  other  sections  of  the  evi- 
dence. It  will  be  my  purpose  here 
to  pass  on  a  few  impressions  that 
have  come  to  me  from  all  the  sources 
in  question  in  this  piece  of  investi- 
gation. I  shall  name  five  such  im- 
pressions : 

1.  And  my  first  one  is  that  the 
evidence  would  indicate  that  a  mark- 
ed change  in  the  matter  of  atmos- 
phere, in  the  matter  of  emphasis, 
and  in  the  matter  of  standards  of 
success,  has  come  into  our  Christian 
colleges  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
With  the  broadening  cf  the  curricu- 
lum, with  the  development  and  the 
intensification  of  interest  in  athlet- 
ics,  with   the   introduction   and      the 
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fostering  of  the  many  forms  of  extra- 
curricula  "activities",  with  the  de- 
velopment of  interest  in  the  physical 
sciences,  with  the  large  increase  in 
enrollment,  with  the  development  of 
the  "movie"  habit,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  week-end  hitch-hiking, 
the  introduction  of  the  dance  mania, 
and  with  a  corresponding  let  up  (or 
down)  in  the  spirit  of  serious*  appli- 
cation to  hard  work,  one  can  see  that 
college  life  is  not  what  it  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  some  respects  life 
in  college  is  much  richer  now  than 
it  was  then,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  there  has  come  to 
pass  in  these  institutions  a  marked 
loss  of  interest  in  what  we  used  to 
think  were  cultural  studies,  in  the 
matter  of  serious  application  to  du- 
ty, and  in  the  spirit  of  hard  work. 

2.  A  second  observation  is  that 
these  colleges  are  in  their  essential 
spirit  and  work  a  true  and  repre- 
sentative part  of  their  own  age. 
How  could  they  be  otherwise?  Five 
years  ago  last  March  Dr.  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  of  Haverford  College,  read  a 
paper  before  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  gathered  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  at  that  time.  In  this  paper 
Dr.  Jones  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  greatest  foe  of  both  real 
and  of  organized  religion  (the  two 
are,  alas,  by  no  means  always  identi- 
cal) at  this,  time  is  not  atheism,  not 
criticism — Biblical  or  other,  but  se- 
cularism. The  conference  agreed 
with  Dr.  Jones  most  heartily  in  this 
conviction.  A  father  in  North  Car- 
olina some  time  ago  entered  a  rather 
vigorous  protest  against  the  Chris- 
tian colleges  of  the  State  because 
they   allow   their    students   to    smoke 


cigarettes.  I  asked  this  father 
whether  his  own  sons  smoked  cigar- 
ettes at  home.  He  admitted  that 
they  did!  Our  colleges  are  not  mon- 
asteries shut  off  by  high  walls  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  They  are  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  essential  life 
of  their  age.  The  standards  of  life 
in  them  are  probably  no  better;  they 
are  almost  certainly  no  worse  than 
the  standards  of  life  in  the  homes, 
in  the  churches  and  in  the  social  cir- 
cles about  them.  If  one  would  im- 
prove the  spirit  and  the  atmcsrhere 
in  our  college^,  therefore,  he  must 
begin  further  back  and  deeper  down 
than  in  the  colleges  themselves. 

3.  A  third  observation  is  that 
there  has  come  to  pass  amongst  us 
fully  as  marked  a  change  in  people's 
conception  of  the  essential  nature 
and  purpose  of  religion  itself  as  the 
change  which  has  been  noted  as  to 
the  spirit,  the  methods  and  the  hab- 
its in  college  life.  A  generation  or 
sjo  ago  religion  was  largely  a  pro- 
test against  some  form  of  error;  it" 
'  was  a  matter  of  denominational  loy- 
alty; it  was  an  effort  to  help  people 
to  escape  the  flames  of  hell  and  to 
prepare  them  to  live  in  a  future 
world;  it  was  made  up  all  too  large- 
ly perhaps  of  taboos;  it  was  more 
or  less  (and  probably  quite  a  bit 
more  than  less^)  of  a  negative  char- 
acter; it  was  rigid,  crystallized  and 
(except  on  special  occasions)  quite 
dry  and  void  of  personal  interest. 
Its  God  was  a  far-away  deity,  and 
its  comforts  and  blessingsi  were 
thought  of  rather  as  in  remote  pros- 
pect than  as  a  present,  joyous  pos- 
session. Over  against  all  this,  it 
seems   to   me   that   religion   today   is 
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very  mueh  more  of  an  experience  of 
God  as  a  present  reality;  salvation 
is  an  increasingly  happy  process; 
heaven  ipj  a  present  possession  to  a 
degree  and  a  happy  assurance  of  in- 
finitely more  of  the  same  sort  await- 
ing our  attainments;  the  longest 
life  on  the  earth  is  seen  to  be  all  too 
short  for  even  a  good  beginning  to- 
ward such  attainment ;  the  chief 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  life  are 
seen  to  be  in  the  attainment  of  a 
character  approximating  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  of  our  Divine 
Lord;  and  all  this  and  more  without 
measure  are  seen  to  be  our  present 
birthright  in  Christ.  What  a  sig- 
nificance is  thus  given  to  our  pres- 
ent living'  We  are  coming  to  realize 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  that  "godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come" 
(1  Tim.  4:8).  In  my  judgment,  we 
have  a  much  more  wholesome  con- 
ception of  religion  than  our  fathers 
had  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago. 

4.  When  we  think  of  our  colleges 
and  of  religion  from  the  standpoint 
of  former  days  we  shall  probably 
have  to  conclude  that  our  colleges, 
are  s,ide-stepping  religion.  When 
we  bring  our  selves,  however,  to 
think  of  religion  as  I  have  tried  to 
describe  it  above,  and  bring  our- 
selves to  hope  (and  may  we  not  say 
to  believe?)  that  we  are  in  the  hap- 
py process  of  changing  from  the  old 
to  the  new,  and  that  we  are  begin- 
ning a  new  chapter  in  the  matter  of 
appropriating  God's  present  love  and 
grace,  may  we  not  assure  ourselves 
that  our  colleges  are  trying  to  adapt 
their  new  point  of  view  to  the  spirit 


ideals  of  Jesus?  One  cannot  but 
think  here  of  the  contrast  that  our 
Lord  made  on  one  occasion  between 
himself  and  John  the  Baptist.  "John 
came  neither  eating  nor  drinking, 
and  they  say  He  hath  a  devil.  The 
Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  they  say,  Behold  a  man 
gluttonous,,  and  wine-bibber,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners"  (Matt. 
11:  18-19).  My  opinion  is  that  we 
are  in  that  transition  time  when 
many  are  looking  backward  and 
longing  for  the  old  wine.  While  oth- 
ers are  equally  eager  to  taste  and 
to  appropriate  the  new.  Between 
the  two,  which  way  we  are  we  really 
tending?  Many  are  in  doubt  at  this 
point. 

5.  My  last  observation  is  that  our 
colleges  are  really  trying  to  lead  a 
movement  in  home,  in  church,  in 
business,,  in  politics,  in  social  life,  in 
all  life  that  shall  make  Jesus  King 
of  kings  and  Lords  of  lords.  One 
may  say  that  the  wish  is  father  to 
thought,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
much  could  be  said  for  that  view  of 
the  mater.  Before  any  such  con- 
clusion is,  reached,  however,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  pes- 
simistic piece  of  evidence  that  I 
have  gathered  and  furnished  asserts 
that  a  change  for  the  better  has 
been  observed.  My  final  word,  then, 
shall  be  that  I  will  take  my  stand 
among  those  who.  "hope  all  things" 
and  "believe  in  all  things". 

And  with  this  conclusion,  may.  I 
offer  one  exhortation  to  our  colleges 
and  three  to  our  constituency?  To 
our  colleges  I  would  say:  Turn  your 
attention  to  the  matter  of  bringing 
to  a  happy  realization  and  to  a  rich 
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fruitage  the.  estimate  that  I  have  ex-: 
pressed  as  to  your  real  purposes  and 
your  ultimate  aims,.  To  our  consti- 
tuency I  would  say:  (1)  Let  us  try 
to  improve  our  own  spiritual  lives 
to  the  end  that  our  homes  may  send 
to  our  colleges  boys  and  girls  in 
whom  a  strong  and  wholesome  foun- 
dation of  character  has  been  laid; 
(2)    let  us  do  what  we  can  to  make 


our  churches  to  become  really  and 
truly  generators,  of  spiritual  power; 
(3)  let  us  put  our  prayers,  our  sym- 
pathy, our  help  around  these  col- 
leges in  such  a  way  and  to  the  end 
that  they  shall  soon  come  into  a 
fresh  and  full  realization  of  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  Him  who  said 
that  He  "came  not  to  be  ministered 
to,  but  to  minister." 


The  hours  you  spend  with  a  true  friend  are  never  wasted. 


PARTNERSHIP  DIVINE 


"A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy 
laws 
Makes     that     and     th'     action 
fine." 


So  wrote  old  saintly  George  Her- 
bert more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago.  What  a  beautiful,  instructive, 
wholesome,  inspiring  lesson  is  im- 
plied in  these  quaint  verses,!  The 
plainest  duties,  the  simplest  and  most 
routine  experiences  coming  to  us 
daily  and  even  hourly  may  be  ex- 
alted, irradiated,  glorified,  by  the 
thought  that  God  does^  not  disdain 
partnership  with  us  even  in  this  low- 
ly sphere.  We  have  often  wondered 
if  men  who  in  earning  their  very 
livelihood  are  brought  constantly  in- 
to contact  with  the  all  pervasive 
forces  of  nature,  that  is  to  say  the 
forces  of  God,  might  not  have  their 


(Selected) 

hum-drum  lives  made  radiant  with 
the  thought  at  every  step  in  such  a 
vocation  they  are  in  direct  partner- 
ship with  the  God  of  nature.  Her- 
bert dealt  in  his  own  brave  way  with 
tlhe  unromantic  tedious  details  of 
housewifery.  A  more  modern  poet, 
Ida  M.  Thomas,  in  the  same  spirit 
deals  with  a  form  of  husbandry  in 
the  little  poem  which  follows: 


MAKING  A  GARDEN 

"Man   ploughs   and    plants      and 
digs  and  weeds, 
He  works  with  hoe  and  spade; 
God  sends  the  sun  and  rain  and 
air, 
And  thus  a  garden's  made. 
He  must  be  proud  who  tills  the 
soil 
And  turns  the  heavy  sod; 
How  wonderful  a  thing  to  be 
In  partnership  with  God!" 
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THE  FABLE  OF  THE  POOR  MAN 


By  Emma 

Once  upon  a  time  a  child  was  born 
in  a  tumble-down  hut  on  a  neglected 
piece  of  land  near  a  tidy  and  pros- 
perous town.  As  the  lad  grew  up 
he  listened  to  many  harsh  criticisms 
of  their  neighbors  and  of  the  towns- 
folk, so  that  by  the  time  he  was  a 
youth,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
every  one  who  had  a  comfortable 
home  and  neat  clothing  and  some- 
thing of  an  education  was,  an  enemy 
to  be  feared,  if  not  hated. 

The  youth  liked  to  throw  stones 
and  to  break  windows.  He  felt  a 
fierce  joy  in  trampling  down  fields 
of  grain  and  beds  of  flowers.  His 
mental  attitude  toward  those  who 
were  better  off  than  he,  and  who 
would  have  been  kind  to  him — was 
one  of  defiance.  So  little  by  little 
as  he  approached  maturity  he  built 
a  wall  about  himself  which  shut  the 
world  out  and  shut  him  in. 

He  did  not  realize,  poor  fellow, 
that  the  wall  was  of  his  own  con- 
struction, and  that  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  reared  were  the  ugly, 
jagged  ones  of  envy,  malice,  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity.  He  did  not 
know  that  many  of  the  people  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  proud  and  con- 
temptuous of  him,  were  sorry  for 
him  and  would  have  helped  him,  had 
he  let  them.  He  did  not  know  that 
many  of  these  people  would  have 
been  as  poor  and  wretched  as.  he  had 
they  not  opened  their  hearts  to  the 
joy  of  life  and  had  they  not  worked 
cheerfully. 

One  day  the  Poor  Man,  for  he  had 


Gary  Wallace 

grown  to  manhood  years,  was  walk- 
ing by  the  roadside,  in  the  spring 
time.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing. 

"Blow,"  he  muttered  bitterly.  "My 
cupboard  is  bare,  my  woodpile  is 
burned  and  I  have  not  seed  to  plant 
if  the  sun  should  come  out.  Luck  is 
against   me.     It   always^  has   been!" 

There  was  a  groaning  noise  above 
followed  by  a  creaking  and  a  sharp 
crash,  and  a  great  branch  came 
tumbling  down  from  the  tree  top 
above.  It  felled  the  Poor  Man  to 
the  earth,  where  he  lay  like  one  dead. 
When  he  woke  up  he  was  in  a  clean, 
white  bed,  soft  as  down.  The  room 
was  more  beautifully  furnished  than 
any  he  had  ever  seen,  and  in  the 
window  chirruped  a  beautiful  bird 
in  a  golden  cage.  The  man  frown- 
ed darkly  at  the  little  feathered 
songster. 

"On,  little  bird,"  he  muttered,  "it 
is  all  very  well  for  you  to  sjngf  for 
you  are  fed  and  given  a  golden  cage 
to  live  in.  But  I  am  only  a  Poor 
Man,  and  life  isn't  worth  living." 

The  little  bird  hopped  excitedly 
from  perch  to  perch,  then  shook  his 
little  yellow  head,  and  as  plainly  as 
if  a  Magic  Princess  spoke  from 
within,  he  warbled  forth  these 
words : 

"Oh,  Poor  Man,  the  kind  of  life 
you  have  lived  is  not  worth  while 
unless  itsi  very  wretchedness  makes 
you  long  for  something  better.  A 
man  who  is  really  poor  is  poor  all 
the  way   through,  for  wealth   is   not 
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gold  or  silver,  but  treasures  rather 
of  the  heart  and  head.  Happiness 
and  success  lie  within.  Joy  is  the 
warming  fire  which  keeps  our  hearts 
aglow.  Determine  to  be  happy  and 
to  help  others  to  be  happy,  and  you 
will  be  rich  as  a  king!" 

The  man  in  the  soft  white  bed  sat 
up  on  one  elbow,  his  eyes  were 
aglow,  his  heart  warmed  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music  somewhere  near. 

"O  little  bird,"  he  muttered,  "say 
that  again." 


The  little  bird  was  trilling  merri- 
ly in  a  burst  of  golden  song.  Be- 
sides the  man  in  the  soft  white  bed 
had  need  to  think,  for  he  had  set  his 
face  in  a  new  direction.  He  had 
turned  his  back  on  poverty  of  Life 
and  Spirit  which  had  been  his.  He- 
was  no  longer  filled  with  bitterness 
and  envy.  He  was  no  longer  shut 
in  by  a  cold  stone  wall,  for  the  sun 
was  shining  and  Happiness  and 
Treasure  lay  ahead. 


The  wise  man  knows  he  can  never  learn  anything  while  talk- 
ing.    That's  the  reason  he  listens  so  much. — Selected. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.    J.    P.    Cook,   associate   editor 
of   The    Uplift,   has   been      spending 
several     weeks     with     relatives     and 
friends  in  Suffolk,  Va. 
— o — 

A  group  of  boys  under  the  super- 
vision of  Messrs.  Cope  and  Sappen- 
field  have  been  repairing  roads  about 
the  campus  which  were  damaged  by 
recent  heavy  rains. 

— o — 

Thomas  Hayden  and  Dobbin  Mur- 
ray, of  Raleigh,  former  Training 
School  boys,  accompanied  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  Wake  County  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  on  a  trip  to  the  in- 
stitution last  Wednesday.  We  were 
glad  to  see  these  boys  and  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Smith  that  they  are  get- 
ting along  fine. 


As  a  reward  for  their  efforts  in 
the  class  rooms  during  the  month  of 
December,  fourteen  boys  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  Paramount  The- 
atre, Concord,  on  Friday  afternoon 
of  last  week,  where  they  enjoyed 
seeing  Zane  Grey's  "West  of  the  Pe- 
cos." Boys  making  the  trip  were: 
Charles  Griffin  and  Oscar  Vereen, 
first  grade;  Ansel  Byrd  and  Perry 
Harvell,  second  grade;  Clarence 
Douglas  and  Berry  Rogers,  third 
grade;  Norman  Owens  and  George 
Watts,  fourth  grade;  Morris,  Staley 
and  Carlton  Campbell,  fifth  grade; 
Warren  Medlin  and  Warren  Hol- 
land, sixth  grade;  Russell  Ferris 
and  Glenn  Connor,  seventh  grade. 
— o — 

A    committee    of    members    of    the 
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Grand  Jury  of  Cabarrus  County, 
now  in  session  at  the  January  term 
of  Superior  Court,  Concord,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Thursday. 
They  were  escorted  through  the  va- 
rious departments  by  Superinten- 
dent Boger  and  Mr.  J.  Lee  White. 
Their  report  following  this  visit 
stated  that  they  found  everything  at 
the  School  in  excellent  condition,  but 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  was 
need  of  a  much  larger  appropriation 
for  maintenance  and  permanent  im- 
provements, also  more  land  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  and  so  recom- 
mended in  their  report.  The  members 
of  the  party  were:  M.  L.  Penninger, 
W.  C.  Lowder,  Louis  O.  Smith,  G.  R. 
Lamb,  M.  S.  McLean,  C.  R.  Barrier, 
J.  E.  Benson,  Rethea  Barringer,  C. 
W.  Hurlocker  and  H.  B.  Foust. 
— o — 

James  A.  Shipp,  who  was  paroled 
from  the  Training  School  in  July 
1923,  called  on  us  last  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon. 

Upon  leaving  the  institution  James 
obtained  a  position  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Coasjt  Line  Railway,  where  he 
was  employed  for  a  year. 

In  November  1924  he  entered  Sal- 
vation Army  work,  his  first  assign- 
ment being  in  Florida.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  stationed  in  New 
York  City,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  about  two 
weeks  ago  he  was  transferred  to 
Charlotte  to  take  charge  of  the  post 
in  that  city. 

Aa  a  reward  for  his  services  with 
this  Christian  organization,  James 
has  been  promoted  from  time  to  time 
and   has   attained   the   rank  of      cap- 


tain,  and  he   tells  us  that  in     June 
next  he  is  to  be  made  and  adjutant. 

He  was  married  in  1930  and  is 
the  proud  father  of  a  son  eighteen 
months  old. 

In  conversation  with  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  School,  James  was 
very  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
what  his  stay  here  had  meant  to 
him,  and  commented  favorably  on 
the  many  improvements  made,  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  trying 
to  help  boys  find  themselves  after 
they  have  gotten  off  to  a  bad  start 
in  life. 

James  has  developed  into  a  young 
man  of  fine  appearance  and  has  a 
most  pleasing  personality,  and  his 
friends  at  the  School  are  proud  of 
him  and  rejoice  in  the  success  he  has 
made  since  leaving  the  institution. 
— o — 

Since  last  reported  in  these  col- 
umns, September  8,  1934,  fifty-nine 
boys,  having  made  good  records  dur- 
in  their  stay  at  the  School,  have 
been  paroled  or  allowed  to  go  home. 
Most  of  these  boys  returned  to  their 
homes,  while  others,  because  of  un- 
favorable home  conditions  or  for 
other  reasons,  have  been  placed  else- 
where. These  boys  are  either  at- 
tending school  or  are  engaged  in 
regular  employment,  and  in  most 
cases  reports  coming  from  them 
since  leaving  us  have  been  favorable. 
Following  is  the  list  of  boys  disposed 
of  since  our  last  report: 

September 

Shannon    Broom,    Charlotte;        [ra 

Edwards.    Fayetteville;    Stafford    Ed 

wards,    Fayetteville;    Calvin       Hicks, 

Concord;    Hilliard    Thomas,       Green- 
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ville,    S.    C;    Milton    Hester,    Ayden 
and   Robert  Manly,  Whittier. 

October 
Glenn  Painter,  Sylva;  Arthur 
Frisby,  Marshall;  Olan  Tucker, 
Todd;  Weldon  Campbell,  Jennings; 
Charles  Everett.  Fayetteville;  Ran 
dolph  Clements,  Durham;  Henry  Ir- 
by,  Columbia,  S.  C.  and  David  Ross, 
Winterville. 

November 
Lewis    Crabtree,    Charlotte;       Fred 
Martin,    Raleigh    and    Theodore    Pin- 
ter, Raleigh. 

December 
Sidney  O'Briant,  Winston-Salem; 
Raymond  Nance,  Raleigh;  Holland 
Nance,  Raleigh,  Graham  Harrison, 
Raleigh;  Howard  Rice,  Virginia; 
Neal  Lowe,  Gastonia ;  Garfield  Walk- 
er, Cornelius;  Sanford  Blankenship, 
Winston-Salem  and  Thomas  Coblo, 
Rockingham. 

January  1935 
Ralph  Hall,  Burlington;  Ernest. 
Munger,  Highlands;  James  Gladden, 
Dallas;  Robert  Walker,  Durham; 
Frank  Porter,  Durham;  Hubert  Li- 
vengood,  Mt.  Airy;  Albert  Parker, 
Charlotte;  Miller  Carter,  Mars  Hill; 
Mell  Russ,  Winston-Salem;  Joseph 
Jennings,  Elizabeth  City;  James 
Fox,  Burlington;  John  McLean,  Le- 
noir; Thomas  Barnett,  Lenoir;  Ancil 
Jones,  North  Wilke^boro;  Clarence 
Soots,  Straw;  Clinton  Davis,  Chest- 
nut Ridge;  F.  M.  Younger,  Fayette- 
ville; David  A.  Lee,  Danville,  Va. ; 
Philip  Jones,  Fairmont;  Charles 
Mounce,  Stokesdale;  Billy  Cannupp, 
Monroe;  Victor  Fornes,  Vanceboro; 
Wesley   Gibson,    Maggie;    Frank   Ov- 


erby,  Fayetteville;  John  York,  Mor- 
ganton;  Billy  Anthony,  Valdese; 
Harvey  Hall,  Fayetteville;  Norman 
Hulon,  Hope  Mills;  Frank  Stanly, 
Rock  Ford;  Lolie  Carlisle,  Hender- 
sonvilie;  Ernest  Anderson,  Raleigh 
and  Hubert  Davis,  Raleigh. 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episccopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School  last  Sun- 
day. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
as  found  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Matthew. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys  Rev.  Hughes, 
in  his  inimitable  manner,  told  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  stories  of  the 
adventures  of  missionaries  in  Afri- 
ca. 

He  first  told  of  an  African  chief 
who  owned  a  very  savage  dog  which 
would  attack  people,  and  said  that 
the  people  were  very  much  afraid  of 
him.  Many  of  this  particular  chief's 
warriors  had  become  Christians  and 
left  him,  and  his  constant  companion 
was  this  viscious  dog. 

As  the  chief  and  his  dog  would  en- 
ter a  village  the  natives,  would  be- 
come terror-stricken  and  run  from 
them.  Upon  entering  a  certain  vil- 
lage an  old  woman  who  had  become 
a  Christian,  sat  in  front  of  her  hut 
asleep,  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  in 
her  lap.  The  book  was  bound  with 
the  raw,  untanned  skin  of  some  wild 
animal  and  the  dog  snatched  the 
book  from  her  lap  and  ate  the  skin, 
and  with  a  part  of  the  Bible.  This 
procedure   worried   the   chief,   for   he 
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knew  the  study  of  this  book  had 
caused  many  of  his  people  to  become 
Christians;  and  in  his  ignorance  he 
thought  that  since  his  dog  had  eaten 
part  of  the  Bible  he  would  no  longer 
stay  with  him. 

Rev.  Hughes  then  told  of  a  boy  in 
Scotland,  named  Robert  Moffatt,  who 
ran  away  to  sea,  but  a  storm  on  his 
first  trip  frightened  him  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  parents. 

This  boy's  mother  read  him  many 
stories  of  the  adventures  of  mission- 
aries in  heathen  lands,  which  great- 
ly impressed  him. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Robert 
went  off  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
at  the  trade  of  gardener.  When  he 
left  home  his  mother  made  him 
promise  to  read  the  Bible  every  day. 

After  serving  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship, young  Moffatt  became 
a  gardener  in  England.  Although 
thrown  among  a  set  of  tough  young 
men,  he  continued  to  read  his  Bible 
daily. 

He  then  heard  of  a  church  confer- 
ence, and  with  another  boy  walked 
20  miles  to  attend.  Here  he  met  the 
man  who  had  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  be- 
come a  missionary.  This  man  had 
him  secure  work  near  him,  taught 
him  about  missionary  work  and  fin- 
ally proposed  his  name  to  the  Mis- 
sionary  Society. 

Young  Moffatt,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  owner  of  the  estate  on 
which  he  was  employed  as  gardener. 
He  was  appointed  a  missionary 
shortly  thereafter  and  was  sent  to 
Africa. 


Landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  he 
found  he  would  have  to  go  inland  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and 
made  the  trip  by  wagon,  pulled  by 
six  yoke  of  oxen,  traveling  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour. 
They  had  to  ford  rivers  and  on  one 
occasion  found  it  necessary  to  build 
rafts  to  take  animals  and  materials 
across. 

Young  Moffatt  soon  became  friend- 
ly with  the  natives,  taught  them  how 
God  created  all  things.  He  found  all 
sorts  of  queer  and  terrible  customs 
in  vogue  among  these  heathen  peo- 
ple, but  he  learned  their  language 
and  then  educated  them  so  they 
could  read  the  Bible.  He  stayed 
among  them  many  years,  and  tran- 
slated the  Bible  into  their  language. 
Moffatt  and  his  wife  stayed  among 
these  people  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Their  daughter  married  Da- 
vid Livingstone,  who  became  the 
world's  greatest  missionary. 

The  speaker  then  told  the  boys 
that  the  old  woman  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  his  talk,  had  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Bible  which  was  des- 
troyed by  the  old  heathen  chief's 
dog,  when  Moffatt  first  started  to 
educate  the  natives. 

Rev.  Hughes  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  greatest  gift  to  the  world 
was  God's  gift — that  of  His  only 
Son — then  the  wise  men  offered  gifts, 
then  followed  the  great  things 
Christ  did  for  mankind,  even  giving 
His  life;  all  of  which  when  studied 
by  this  man  Moffatt,  caused  him  to 
to  give  all  that  he  had  to  further 
the   advancement  of  God's  kingdom. 
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f                       SUCCESS  ! 

*■  Success  is  speaking  words  of  praise,  % 

&  In  cheering  other  people's  ways ;  $ 

$  In  doing  just  the  best  you  can  * 

%  With  every  task  and  every  plan.  * 

*  It's  silence  when  your  speech  would  hurt,  * 

*  Politeness  when  your  neighbor's  curt;  % 
t*  It's  deafness  when  the  scandal  flows,  J 
$  ,  And  sympathy  with  other's  woes.  * 
J  It's  loyalty  when  duty  calls,  ♦ 
i  It's  courage  when  disaster  falls;  % 

*  It's  patience  when  the  hours  are  long,  % 
%  It's  found  in  laughter  and  in  song.  * 
J  It's  in  the  silent  time  of  prayer,  * 

*  In  happiness  and  in  despair;  % 

*  In  all  of  Life  and  nothing  less,  $ 
%  We  find  the  thing  we  call  success.  J 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

Not  long  ago,  a  great  teacher  said,  "Education  is  preparing  to  get  along 
with  people.'"  The  man  who  is  educated  is  he  who  knows  how  to  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  neighbor  and  to  get  as  much  of  wholesome  joy  out  of 
his  life  as  he  can.  Some  people  think  that  when  one  finishes  school,  one's  ed- 
ucation is  completed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  no  longer  believe  that  when  a 
man.  gets  out  of  school  or  even  college  that  he  is  finished  with  his  education. 
In  truth,  everything  we  do  which  teaches  u<s  something ,  enables  us  to  learn 
something  we  did  not  know  before,  or  understand  something  which  we  could 
not  grasp  before*  has  enriched  our  life  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  education.  Education  isn't  confined  to  the  school  room  or  the  church 
service,  it  is  as  broad  as  life  itself.  Everything  we  do  on  the  job,  on  the 
farm,  or  wherever  we  mwy  be,  which  makes  us  understand  more  about  life 
than  we  did  before  is  education.  Whoever  is  willing  to  learn  from  every  ex- 
perience in  life  is  constantly  becoming  educated.  The  more  we  know  and  the 
more  we  think  we  can  do,  the  happier  we  are  sure  to  be. — Selected. 


HELPING  BOYS 

By  the  merest  chance  this  article,  "Helping  Boys"  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  most  interesting  subject  to 
the  associate  editor  of  The  Uplift  is  "the  boy."  On  many  occa- 
sions it  has  proven  a  most  delightful  interlude,,  and  one  that  har- 
monized from  a  humanitarian  standpoint  regardless  of  the  social 
setting,  or  subject  discussed. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  be  other  than  interested  in  the  boy  since 
the  theme  is  a  most  familiar  one,  and  made  more  impressive  by 
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frequent  contact  with  five  hundred  boys  in  the  Jackson  Training 
School. 

This  thought  taken  from  the  "Times-Herald,"  Allance,  Nebras- 
ka, makes  one  think.     It  is  fine: 

"No  man  stands  so  straight  as  when  he  stoops  to  help  a  boy." 

With  so  many  millions  of  men  out  of  work  it  is  such  an  easy  matter  to 
become  careless  and  pay  no  attention  to  boys.  Men  are  doubly  busy  with 
the  affairs  of  business  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  can  liive  up  to 
their  codes.  Worrying  details  occupy  one's  mind.  Yet,  all  about  us,  are 
boys  who  need  help — the  help  that  comes  from  encouraging  words,  a 
helping  hand,  a  little  boost.  All  these  helpful  things  take  just  a  minute 
of  any  man's  time — and  yet    they  mean  so  much  to  a  boy. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  a  boy  to  grow  and  develop  into  a  man.  It  may 
be  that  what  we  say  today  will  have  a  big  influence  on  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  will  be.  Are  we  doing  the  thing  that  will  help  the  boy?  Just  a 
cordial  word  of  greeting  in  the  morning  as  the  boy  is  on  his  way  to  school 
will  frequently  give  the  lad  just  the  needed  encouragement  for  that  par- 
ticular day.  Do  we  do  that?  Can  we  truthfully  say  that  we  have  been 
the  means  and  channel  by  which  a  boy  gets  inspiration  to  do  better 
things? 

There  is  so  much  we  can  do  in  boys  work  without  ever  having  to  take 
any  time  to  do  it.  Most  men  are  willing  to  do  this  if  they  only  realized 
how  easily  it  can  be  done. 

"No  man  stands  so  straight  as  when  he  stoops  to  help  a  boy." 


A  GOOD  ARGUMENT 

In  defence  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  during  conference,  about  "tobacco-using"  the  editors  of 
the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  have  put  up  a  clinching 
argument  in  the  following,  declaring  the  discipline  of  the  church 
is  the  question: 

The  action  of  the  North  Carolina  conference  in  refusing  to  admit 
three  young  men  unless  they  would  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  to- 
bacco seems  to  perplex  some  of  the  newfcpaper  brethren,  if  one  may 
judge  by  their  editorial  remark^.  And  all  of  them  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served missed  the  mark  entirely.  These  writers  seem  to  think  it  was  a 
question  of  using  or  not  using  tobacco,  when  the  question  was:  Will 
young  men  who  enter  the  itinerant  ministry  observe  the  law  of  the 
church  or  not?     This  was  the  question  at  issue  and  none  other,  a  ques- 
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tion  that  is  amazingly  simple.  For  example,  Coach  Snavely  at  Chapel 
Hill  has  a  rule  that  his  football  players  shall  be  in  bed  at  a  certain  hour 
every  night.  Coach  Wade  at  Duke  has  rules  equally  exacting.  Suppose 
three  young  men  should  come  and  S;ay,  "We  will  play  on  your  team,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  bed  at  the  hour  you  specify,"  What  does  any  sane 
man  think  the  coach  would  do?  Modify  his  rules  because  several  candi- 
dates said  he  must  if  they  played  on  his  team?  Not  hajrdly.  Why  then 
should  the  Methodist  church  make  exceptions  at  the  suggestions  of  sev- 
eral fine  prospects?  We  suggest  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  criticising 
the  North  Carolina  conference  turn  upon  Coach  Snavely  and  Coach 
Wade. 


THE  VIRGINIA  BRANCH  OF  KING'S  DAUGHTERS 

Throughout  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  different  circles  compos- 
ing the  Virginia  Branch  of  King's  Daughters,  celebrated  the 
founding  of  the  Order  by  Margaret  Bottome,  the  wife  of  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  in  New  York  City. 

The  King's  Daughters  in  Virginia,  under  the  capable  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Eley,  Suffolk,  Va.,  is  one  of  the  strongest  branch- 
es, numerically  and  in  interest,  of  the  International  Order. 

If  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  King's  Daughters  was  observed 
throughout  the  state  as  indicated  by  the  press  it  is  evident  the 
membership  is  wide-awake,  understanding  thoroughly  the  spirit 
of  the  Order — doing  all  things  In  His  Name.  The  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Order  will  be  celebrated  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 


THE  FIRST  HOSPITAL 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  before  the  birth  of  Christ  care  was 
given  the  sick  in  the  temple.  Therefore  the  conclusion  is,  and  a 
correct  one,  that  the  hospital  is  a  product  of  Christianity,  having 
been  associated  with  the  churches  from  the  earliest  history. 

Missionaries  admit  their  most  effective  work  among  the  heath- 
ens is  done  in  connection  with  hospitalization.  It  is  interesting  to 
not  that  the  first  hospital  founded  was  at  Caesarea,  Cappadocia  in 
369  A.  D. 
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The  church  and  hospital  are  companion  pieces,  the  first  named 
ministers  to  those  spiritually  sick  and  the  latter,  to  the  physical 
needs.  The  privileges  of  the  church  are  free,  but  the  benefits  of 
the  hospital  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have  the  price.  That 
seems  just  too  bad,  because  the  finest  philanthropy  in  the  world  is 
to  relieve  suffering  humanity,  in  fact  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our 
fellowman.  The  truest  way  to  carry  out  the  injunction  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  put  hospitalization  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
poorest.     It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  group  plan  for  hospitalization 
has  been  projected  by  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  North 
Carolina  Hospital  Association,  which,  if  adopted,  will  guarantee 
21  days  of  hospital  care  each  year  for  those  who  pay  15  cents  per 
week,  or  $7.80  per  year.  This  plan  is  to  be  worked  out  by  em- 
employers  who  work  large  groups. 

Such  a  gesture  is  warmly  welcomed  since  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  North  Carolina  is  in  the  low  income  class. 


CULTIVATE  CHEERFULNESS 

God  bless  the  cheerful  person — man,  woman,  or  child;  old  or 
young,  illiterate  or  educated,  handsome  or  homely.  Over  and 
above  every  other  social  trait  stands  cheerfulness.  What  the  sun 
is  to  nature,  what  the  stars  are  to  night,  what  God  is  to  the 
stricken  heart  which  knows  how  to  lean  upon  Him,  are  cheerful 
persons  in  the  house,  in  the  school,  in  any  business,  and  by  the 
wayside.  People  recognize  the  magic  of  a  cheerful  influence  in 
ethers  and  it  is  more  potent  than  any  other  gift  of  the  mind. 

If  we  are  cheerful  and  contented,  all  nature  smiles  with  us ;  the 
air  seems  more  balmy,  the  sky  more  clear,  the  ground  has  a 
brighter  green,  the  trees  a  richer  foliage,  the  flowers  a  more  fra- 
grant smell,  the  birds  sing  more  sweetly,  and  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  all  appear  more  beautiful. 

Cheerfulness!  How  sweet  in  infancy,  how  lovely  in  youth,  how 
saintly  in  age !     There  are  noble  natures  whose  very  presence  car- 
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ries  sunshine  with  them  wherever  they  go;  a  sunsnine  wmeh 
means  pity  tor  the  poor,  sympathy  tor  the  suffering,  help  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  benignity  towards  all.  How  such  a  face  enliv- 
ens every  otner  tace  it  meets  ana  carries  into  every  company  vi- 
vacity and  joy  and  gladness! 

But  the  scowl  and  frown,  begotten  in  a  selfish  heart,  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  daily  fretfulness,  complaining,  fault-finding,  an- 
gry criticisms,  spiteful  comments  on  the  motives  and  actions  of 
others,  how  thin  the  cheek,  shrivel  the  face,  sour  and  sadden  the 
countenance!  No  joy  in  the  heart,  no  nobility  in  the  soul,  no  gen- 
erosity in  the  nature;  the  whole  character  as  cold  as  an  iceberg, 
as  hard  as  Alpine  rock,  as  arid  as  the  wastes  of  Sahara ! 

Reader,  which  of  these  countenances  are  you  cultivating? 


FOUR  THINGS  TO  LEARN 

There  are  four  essential  things  in  life  which  we  ought  to  learn, 
with  all  of  our  learning.     Here  they  are: 

Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than  medicine.  When 
you  smile  or  laugh  your  brain  for  a  moment  is  freed  from  the  load 
that  it  ordinarily  carries.  It  is  an  external  expression  of  joy.  It 
is  the  most  salutary  of  all  boldily  movements ;  for  it  agitates  both 
the  body  and  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  promoting  digestion,  cir- 
culation and  enlivens  the  vital  power  of  every  organ. 

Learn  to  keep  your  troubles  to  yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy 
to  linger  over  your  ills  and  sorrows. 

Learn  to  stop  croaking.  If  you  cannot  see  any  good  in  this 
world,  keep  the  bad  to  yourself. 

Learn  to  greet  your  friends  with  a  smile.  They  carry  too  many 
frowns  in  their  own  hearts  to  be  bothered  with  any  of  yours.  It 
has  been  said  that  "a  tender  smile  is  sorrow's  only  balm." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


ENJOY  YOUR  SHARE 

"You   cannot   gather   every   rose, 
Nor  every  pleasure  claim, 

Nor   bask    in    every    breeze    that 
blows, 
Nor  play   in  every   game. 

So  take  what  joy  may  come  your 
way 
And   envy   not   your   brothers; 
Enjoy   your    share    of    fun    each 
day, 
And    leave    the    rest    for    oth- 
ers." 


This  is  about  the  time  of  the  year 
when    all   of    the    New    Year    resolu- 
tions  have   about   faded      from      the 
minds  of  the  resolvers. 
— o — 

No  method  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  a 
man  believe  that  which  he  does  not 
want  to  believe. 

— o — 

Every  community  will  be  just  as 
good  as  the  people  who  live  in  it 
make  it.  Therefore  it's  up  to  each 
individual  to  be  good  to  make  a  good 
community. 

Smallest  and  best.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  little  Finland  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  truthful  and 
honest  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
that  owe  America  money. 
— o — 

A    scale   of  minimum      prices      for 


bees  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment.    Now,    if    the    bees    do    not 
like    that   way   of   being    scaled,   you 
are  liable  to  be  stung. 
— o — 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  depres- 
sion must  pass  from  people's  hearts 
before  it  can  pass  from  industry. 
Therefore  rid  yourself  of  all  fore- 
boding thoughts,  and  enjoy  the  re- 
turn  of  prosperity. 

— o — 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that 
the  people  who  escape  criticism  are 
the  insignificant  ones.  No  one  at- 
tempts anything  worthwhile  without 
starting  off  the  fault-finders.  You 
are  accomplishing  sjomething  when 
you  begin  to  attract  attention. 
— o — 

There  are  many  people  who  believe 
that  the  stock  market  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose.  There  are  others  who 
believe  that  it  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  poker,  marked  cards  and  slot 
machines.  And  there  are  others  who 
know  that  it  gets  all  of  their  money 
in  the  end.  You  can't  beat  the 
stock  market  at  its  own  game. 
— o — 

North  Carolina  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  3  per  cent  beer 
is  not  worth  10  cents  a  glassi,  or  bot- 
tle, and  is  kicking  because  there  is 
not  more  "kick"  in  it.  It  is  likely 
that  the  legislators  will  raise  the 
per  cent  in  order  to  raise  more  rev- 
enue. 

— o — 

The  way  the  bankers  went  for 
that  federal  bond  issue  of  $900,000,- 
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000,  would  remind  you  of  a  flock  of 
turkeys  being  turned  into  a  tobacco 
patch.  They  just  gobbled  it  up  be- 
fore you  could  blink  your  eye.  Un- 
cle Sam's  credit  is  just  as  good  as 
it  ever  was — and  in  some  instances 
better. 

— o — 

A  professor  at  Cambridge  says  he 
caught  an  electric  impulse  from  a 
man's  brain.  That's  hardly  new. 
People  have  been  shocked  before 
this  by  what  come  from  the  brains 
of  other  people. 

■ — o — 

The  government  has  sent  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  a  question- 
aire  so  big,  and  burdensome  in  its 
demands,  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
are  wondering  why  the  government 
doesn't  plow  under  a  good  many  of 
the  questions. 

From  Canada  comes  a  report 
which  show^  how  that  country  is 
checking  the  sickness  of  the  body 
politic  caused  by  too  much  politics, 
and  allaying  the  fears  of  its  people 
as  to  political  attacks  which  destroy 
savings,  and  earnings.  What  a  bless- 
ing if  our  own  people  could  hear  a 
similar  statement  that  would-  relieve 
their  minds  as  to  their  own  securi- 
ties purchased  with  the  savings  of 
a  life-time.  Many  of  our  industries 
tremble  with  uncertainty  because  of 
constant  fear  of  political  meddling. 
The  invested  wealth  of  our  people  is 
represented  largely  by  insurance 
policies,  savings  banks  deposits  and 
industrial  stocks.  There  can  be  no 
satisfactory  recovery  or  earnings 
when  fear  and      uncertainty      slowly 
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paralyze  normal  industrial  activity. 
Let  us  hope  the  legislatures  and  our 
congress  will  develop  leadership  that 
will  assure  our  people  proper  pro- 
tection of  lifetime  savings.  This 
would  be  a  great  step  towards  ulti- 
mate  recovery. 

■ — o — 
The  wise  investor  follows  the  old 
railroad  motto  of  "Safety  First." 
Depression  has  taught  him  one  thing 
of  incalculable  value — that  specula- 
tion is  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
lose — a  category  in  which  very  few 
of  us,  have  a  place.  Securities  are 
subject  to  their  own  laws  of  gravi- 
ty, no  matter  what  we  thought  in 
the  boom  days,  and  what  goes  up  is 
always  likely  to  come  down.  The  av- 
erage American,  as  a  result,  is 
turning  resolutely  to  investments 
which  provide  the  maximum  of  se- 
curity for  principal.  Profit  is  of 
secondary  consideration.  He  is 
seeking  means  of  investment  where- 
by his  savings  may  be  spread  about 
widely  among  basic,  essential  indus- 
tries— industries  which  will  weather 
the  economical  storms,  and  eventual- 
ly come  out  with  colors  flying.  He 
knows  he  is  not  saving  for  today, 
but  for  tomorrow,  when  his  earning 
power  will  decline,  and  dollars 
which  are  earned  with  relative  ease 
now  will  be  very  difficult  to  come  by. 
This  attitude,  shared  as  it  is  by  the 
gieat  bulk  of  average  citizens,  prom- 
ises well  for  the  national  future. 
Whatever  the  plan  adopted,  the 
trend  toward  safety  presents  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  American  thrift, 
wisdom  and  downright  common- 
sense. 
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RICHMOND  JUSTLY  HAILS  POE  AS 

'SON' 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw,  in  Richmond  Dispatch 


In  the  chaotic  career  of  that  ill- 
fated  genius,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  there 
stands  out  one  place,  and  one  alone, 
that  ever  remained  home  to  him.  It 
was  neither  the  Boston  of  his  birth, 
nor  the  Fordham  of  his  famed  cot- 
tage; the  Baltimore  of  his  forbears, 
or  the  New  York  or  Philadelphia  of 
his  literary  efforts,  but  a  cultural 
little  Southern  city,  one  day  to  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Confederacy 
— Richmond,   Va. 

Here  occured  the  tragic  death  of 
his  actress-mother,  Elizabeth  Ar- 
nold Poe,  on  December  8,  1811,  and 
her  burial  in  old  St.  John's  Church- 
yard; young  Edgar's  subsequent 
adoption  two  days  later  by  John  Al- 
lan, a  prominent  and  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  the  town,  and  his  kindly 
wife,  Frances  Valentine  Allan — and 
the  taking  simultaneously,  of  Poe's 
younger  sister,  Rosalie,  by  the 
Mackensie  family  of  Richmond. 

In  this  classic  old  Southern  city 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  spent  the  most  im- 
portant and  impressionistic  years  of 
his  life — years  that  were  to  see  him 
pass  from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  and 
from  boyhood  to  manhood. 

Frm  that  December  day  in  1811 
when  Poe,  as  the  2-year-old  adopted 
son  of  John  and  Frances  Allan,  first 
entered  the  imposing  brick  structure 
of  Georgian  type — known  as  the 
"Allan  Mansion,"  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Tobacco  Alley  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  to  that  less  for- 
tunate day  in  March,  1827,  when  the 


first  great  break  occurred  in  his  re- 
lations with  his  exacting  foster-fa- 
ther and  he  left  for  Boston,  Poe  had 
spent  ten  out  of  the  eighteen  years 
of  his  life  in  Richmond.  The  ex- 
ceptions were  the  two  years  of  his 
infancy  prior  to  his  mother's  death; 
the  five  happy  years  he  was  in  Eng- 
land with  the  Allan's  (1815  to 
1820),  and  his  tempestous  term — 
February  1826  to  February,  1827 — 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottesville,  which  ended  for  him 
in   heartache   and   humiliation. 

During  these  eventful,  and  of- 
times  happy,  colorful  years  of  his 
youth,  Edgar  Poe  lived  the  life  of  a 
typical  young  Virginia  "well-to-do," 
numbering  among  his  fondjest  and 
closest  playmates,  such  prominent 
youths  of  the  town  as  Robert  Stan- 
dard, Robert  Sully,  (a  nephew  of 
the  American  artist)  and  Rob- 
ert Cabell— all  "Bob's"  to  Ed- 
gar. Indeed,  Poe's  "family"  moved 
in  the  best  of  Richmond  society. 
Among  John  Allan's  neighbors  were 
Thomas  Taylor,  Major  James  Gib- 
bon, Joseph  Tate  and  Joseph  Marx. 
These  gentlemen  were  of  the  high- 
est social  position  in  Richmond,  and 
were  the  confreres  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Colonel  Ambler,  Judge 
Cabell,  Doctor  Brockenbrough,  Judge 
Standard  and  others — famous.  for 
their  hospitality   and  stately  homes. 

"In  such  houses"  writes  Hervey 
Allen  in  "Israfel" — "young  Poe  was 
welcome,    and    the      associations      of 
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such  an  environment  stamped  upon 
him  the  atittude  and  the  mode  of 
conversation  of  a  gentleman.  It  was 
the  Virginia  of  the  Old  School,  a 
School  of  Manners." 

Richmond,  in  the  1820's  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  12,000  persons,  and 
was  a  pleasant  enough  place  for  a 
boy  to  live.  ''The  merriest  place  in 
America"  Thackeray  called  it  on  his 
visit  a  year  later.  Mary  Newton 
Standard  gives  a  graphic  pen-pic- 
ture of  its  culture  and  charm  in  'The 
Dreamer':  "Richmond  was,  a  fair 
and  pleasant  city  in  those  days — 
the  blight  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  had  not  changed  the  cheerful 
temper  of  its  people.  It  was  more 
of  a  large  village  than  a  town,  with 
gracious  homes  standing  comfortably 
apart,  with  wide  verandahs  overlook- 
ing sloping  lawns*  and  brilliant  flow- 
er borders;  with  a  picturesque  pan- 
orama outstretched  before  the  ad- 
miring eye,  of  Richmond's  seven 
hills." 

Such  then,  was  the  Richmond  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  youth.  There 
were  streams  and  swamps,  meadows 
and  forests,  vast  fields  of  tobacco, 
and  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  the 
boys  had  fish-fries  by  the  river,  and 
tramps  through  the  woods  for  wild 
grapes  and  chinquapins.  On  one  oc- 
casion there  is  recorded  in  Poe's  en- 
thusiastic call  to  young  Robert  Sul- 
ly, "Come  along  Rob,  we  are  going 
to  the  Hermitage  woods  for  chinqua- 
pins, and  you  mus.t  come  too.  Uncle 
Billy  is  going  for  a  load  of  pine- 
tags,  and  we  can  ride  in  his  wagon 
so  it  won't  tire  you." 

On  the  James  River  there  occurred 
the    great    feat    of    Poe's       boyhood, 


when  he  swam  from  Ludlows  Wharf 
to  Warwick — a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  in  a  hot  June  sun  against  a 
strong  tide.  An  interested  group  of 
spectators  witnessed  this  Byronic 
gesture,  including  Poe's  schoolmas- 
ter, "Master  Burke"  and  several  of 
his  admiring  playmates. 

There  were  those  hours  and  days 
of  his  childhood,  full  of  observation 
and  keen  enjoyment,  spent  in  the 
store  of  Ellis  and  Allan,  of  which 
John  Allan  was  president.  There 
Poe  saw  the  Virginia  planters  drive 
up  and  tether  their  horses;  students 
enroute  to  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege at  Willamsburg,  come  in  to  pre- 
sent their  letters  of  credit;  ladies 
congregate  in  friendly  groups  to  se- 
lect the  latest  in  taffetas  and  bro- 
cades. 

Although  the  firm  of  Ellis  and  Al- 
lan carried  the  suffix  "Tobacco  Mer- 
chants," the  partners  dealt  in  a  va- 
riety of  merchandise  that  included 
such  commodities,  as  hay,  wheat, 
maise,  grains,  cornmeal,  coffee  and 
fine  tea,  cloth  and  clothing  of  all  va- 
1  leties,  seeds,  wines,  liquors,  agri- 
cultural implements,  hardware — in 
fact  it  ran  the  gamut  of  the  "Gener- 
al Store"  of  a  hundred  or  more 
years  ago. 

John  Allan's  warehouses  and 
docks  ?,omehow  came  to  be  the  popu- 
lar rendezvous  for  the  foreign  and 
coastwise  shipping  of  square-rigged 
days.  One  can  visualize  the  scene — 
dark  stevedores  returning  the  shouts 
and  songs  of  passing  barges  and  ca- 
nal boats — martingales  flying  by. 
Magic  days  and  dreams  for  young 
Israfel,  with  the  romance  of  the  sea 
floating  up  the  murky  James;   hours 
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in  the  intoxicating  splendor  of  the 
Virginia  sunshine,  with  the  breeze 
waftng  seaward  the  pungent  aroma 
of  tobacco. 

Not  all,  however,  of  Edgar  Poe's 
youth  was,  romance  and  adventure. 
There  were  serious,  practical  mo- 
ments, ripe  with  reflection  and  con- 
templation— and  sadder  days.  Some 
of  his  earliest  and  fondest  associa- 
tions centered  around  Memorial 
Episcopal  Church  on  Broad  Street, 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Eichmond  Theatre  (in 
which  Poe's  mother  had  often  play- 
ed) asv  a  memorial  to  those  who 
perished  in  the  fire  there  in  1811. 
The  Allan's  had  Pew  80,  which  faced 
directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Here 
the  sonorous  voice  and  rotund  figure 
of  Bishop  Moore,  was  head  and  seen 
every  Sunday  by  young  Edgar. 

On  returing  from  England  in  Au-* 
gust  1820}  Poe  was  entered  in  the 
English  and  Classical  School  of  one 
Joseph  H.  Clark  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  had  under  his  instruc- 
tion in  Richmond,  the  sons  of  most 
of  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  fam- 
ilies in  town. 

From  Poe's  acquaintance  with 
young  Bobby  Standard  sprang  the 
first  great  emotional  experience  of 
his  life.  His  meeting  with  Bobby's 
beautiful  mother,  and  seeing  her 
"glorified"  as  s^he  stood  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  old  Standard  home,  that 
until  recently,  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Franklin  Streets,  facing 
Capitol  Square — has  been  immortal- 
ized in  one  of  Poe's  greatest  poems 
—"To  Helen."  In  'The  Dreamer,' 
Mary  Newton  Standard  gives  a  poig- 
nant and    beautiful    picture    of    the 


scene — "She  crossed  the  square  of 
light  the  windown  made.  In  her 
uplifted  hand  she  carried  the  lamp 
from  which  the  light  shone,  and  for 
a  moment  her  flight  figure,  clad  all 
in  white  as  he  had  seen  her  in  the 
garden  a  few  hours  before — softly 
illuminated,  was  framed  in  the  ivy- 
wreathed   casement." 

From  that  sudden  intake  of  beau- 
ty to  him  the  incarnation  of  woman 
glorified- — even  more — deified — came 
Poe;s  supreme  achievement  of  "the 
rhythmical  creation  of  beauty" — 
his  own  definition  of  a  poem.  We 
know  it  in  his  poem  of  sheer  beauty 
and  melody  which  immortalized  this 
meeting. 

TO    HELEN 

"Helen,  thy  beaty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea 
The    weary,    wayworn    wanderer 

bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

"On    desperate    seas,    long    wont 

to  roam, 
Thy    hyacinth    hair,    thy    classic 

face, 
Thy    Naiad    airs    have    brought 

me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And     the     grandeur     that     was 

Rome. 

"Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window- 
niche, 

How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 

The  agate  ■  lamp  within  thy 
hand! 

Ah!   Psyche  from  the  legions 

Which  are  Holy  Land!" 
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That  she  was  kind  and  loving  to 
her  son's  young  friend,  many  know, 
and  that  her  untimely  death  in 
April  1824— at  the  age  of  31,  both 
shocked  and  saddened  him,  is  cer- 
tain. But  adventure  came,  and  a 
very  real  sorrow  was  lost  in  excite- 
ment. 

In  the  fall  of  1824,  the  City  of 
Richmond  and  the  entire  State  of 
Virginia  was  preparing  dramatically, 
and  looking  forward  eagerly,  to  the 
approaching  visit  of  the  Marquis  de 
LaFayette.  Intense  excitment  elec- 
trified the  atmosphere  everywhere, 
and  none  felt  the  thrill  of  the  com- 
ing event  more  than  the  young  men 
of  Burke's  Academy.  A  military 
company  known  as  the  "Richmond 
■Junior  Volunteers"  was  organized 
and  provided  with  uniforms.  Among 
the  ranking  officers  of  this  proud  lit- 
tle battalion  was  Lieutenant  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

LaFayette,  clad  in  short  trousers 
and  cocked  hat,  arrived  by  steamer 
from  Norfolk.  There  was  a  great 
and  gala  procession,  with  young  Poe 
among  the  Richmond  Junior  Volun- 
teers whose  swords  were  at  salute  as 
they  passed  LaFayette  in  review. 
Poe  was  no  doubt  noticed  because  of 
his  striking  features  and  vivid  bru- 
nette coloring,  and  personally  point- 
ed out  to  the  distinguished  French- 
man as  the  grandson  of  General  Da- 
vid Poe  of  Baltimore  noted  for  his 
distinguished  Revolutionary  record. 
What  influence  this  military  event 
had  on  Poe  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  was  less  than  three  years  later 
that  he  joined  the  army — probably 
more  from  necessity  than  choice. 

At  the     corner     of      Second     and 


Franklin  Streets — later  known  as 
Linden  Row  there  was  once  an  "en- 
chanted garden"  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Fragrant  with 
brilliant  flowers,  and  magic  with 
the  sound  of  a  gurgling  fountain,  it 
often  was  a  retreat  from  the  stormy 
scenes  that  were  taking  place  in 
John  Allan's  newest  mansion  at 
Fifth  and  Main,  which  he  had 
bought  at  auction  in  June,  1825. 
This  garden  became  the  try  sting 
place  of  Poe  and  his  young  sweet- 
heart, Sarah  Elmira  Royster,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Allan's  neigh- 
bors, and  heroine  of  Poe's  "Tamer- 
lane." In  his  poem,  "The  Land- 
scape Garden,"  he  has  left  a  never- 
fading  picture  of  its  witching  beau- 
ty and  amaranthine   delights. 

But  like  most  anything  that 
brought  him  happiness,  this  enchant- 
ed spot  was  destined  to  bring  misfor- 
tune to  Poe.  For  youth,  in  love, 
loses  all  trace  of  time,  and  during 
those  many  afternoons,  when  Poe 
and  his  young  sweetheart,  Elmira, 
were  innocently  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  this  garden,  the  austere  John  Al- 
lan, "sitting  erect  in  an  uncompro- 
mising stock  and  immaculate  ruffles, 
with  narrow  blue  eyes  under  a  beet- 
ling brow,  and  a  somewhat  hawklike 
nose,"  looked  out  from  the  windows 
of  his  newest  mansion,  with  a  cold 
critical  expression  on  his  face,  and 
questioned  his  fair  and  anxious 
wife  as  to  "why  that  boy  did  not 
come  home  to  his  supper." 

Just  before  Poe  left  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  February  1826, 
Elmira  became  engaged  to  him.  The 
love-affair  was  frustrated  by  John 
Allan    and   Elmira's   parents,   during 
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Poe's  absence  from  Richmond.  Nor 
were  his  letters  from  the  university 
ever  allowed  to  reach  her,  but  were 
opened  by  unfeeling  hands. 

The  second  session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  was  well  under  way 
when  Poe  was  entered  as  a  student 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  February 
14,  1826.  Thomas  Jefferson,  its  il- 
lustrious founder,  was  yet  alive.  Poe 
mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  to 
John  Allan  from  the  university  that 
the  Rotunda  was  yet  unfinished,  and 
that  books  had  just  been  removed  to 
the  library.  Poe's  room  was  Num- 
ber Thirteen,  West  Range — (not 
perhaps  without  its  unlucky  signifi- 
cance), and  is  now  used  as  a  memor- 
ial to  him. 

Here  Poe  spent  many  hours,  pour- 
ing over  the  poets,  and  here,  too,  he 
began  'Tamerlane."  This  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  the  form  of  a  tiny 
volume  entitled  "Tamerlane  and 
Other  Poems.  By  a  Bostonian."  It 
was  printed  during  the  summer  of 
1827,  after  he  had  been  driven  from 
the  Allan  home  in  Richmond,  and 
was  in  Boston  facing  starvation.  The 
printer  was  one  Calvin  F.  S.  Thom- 
as,, a  young  and  obscure  printer  in 
Boston.  This  was  Poe's  first  pub- 
lishing venture,  and  remained  vir- 
tually unheard  of  until  after  his 
death.  Today,  only  five  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  and  these,  valued  at 
thousands  of  dollars,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  private  collectors,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  is  in  the 
British    Museum. 

When  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  with- 
drawn from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia by  John  Allan,  and  soon  there- 
after  driven    from   the    Allan      home 


(March  19,  1827) — despite  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  the  devoted  Foster- 
Mother  Frances  Valentine  Allan  in 
behalf  of  her  adopted  son,  Poe,  hav- 
ing no  place  to  go,  and  without 
funds  or  extra  clothing,  sought  tem- 
porary refuge  in  the  Courthouse 
Tavern  in  Richmond,  from  where  he 
wrote  John  Allan  several  notes  im- 
ploring his  help.  In  all  probability 
he  left  Richmond,  finally,  on  a  coast- 
wise vessel  for  Norfolk. 

Frances    Allan    died    February    28, 

1829,  and  though  Poe  was  sent  for, 
he  arrived  in  Richmond  too  late  for 
the  funeral.  He  returned  to  Rich- 
mond again,  sometime,  during  the 
latter  part  of  1829,  and  was  also  in 
Richmond    in    January    and    May    of 

1830,  leaving  on  the  latter  date  to 
visit  relatives;  in  Baltimore,  before 
entering  West  Point  as  a  cadet,  in 
June  of  that  year,  where  he  was  of- 
ficially enrolled  on  July  1,  1830.  His 
ill-fat  3d  term  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy was  similar  to  his  experience  in 
college,  and  early  in  1831,  his  ca- 
reer as  a  "West  Pointer"  ended. 

From  then  on,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  Poe  was  a  pathetic,  peripatet- 
ic person.  In  1831,  sjoon  after  he 
left  West  Point,  Elam  Bliss  in  New 
York  brought  out  "Poems,  by  Edgar 
A.  Poe.  Second  Edition."  As  in  his 
first  signed  volume,  Poe  signed  him- 
self Edgar  A.  Poe  which  remained 
his  characteristic  signature  through 
life;  the  "Allan"  familiar  to  readers 
being  purely  in  keeping  with  the 
taste  of  his  biographers. 

This  last  volume  contained  the 
rarest  and  best  poetry  that  had  yet 
appeared  in  America — "Israfel," 
"To   Helen,"      "The      Sleeper,"      and 
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"The  City  in  the  Sea."  Despite  the 
intrinsic  and  literary  worth  of  his 
poems  already  published,  Poe  lived 
in  abject  poverty  in  Baltimore  for 
the  next  four  years. 

Not  until  1835  did  his  fortunes 
change  for  the  better,  and  his  re- 
turn to  Richmond  come  about. 

In  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
Baltimore  Saturday  Visitor,  Poe  won 
the  prize  with  his  "M.  S.  Found  in 
a  Bottle."  One  of  the  judges,  J.  P. 
Kennedy,  led  to  a  communication  be- 
tween Poe  and  Thomas  W.  White 
who  owned  the  (then  struggling) 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  in 
Richmond.  Poe  immediately  began 
writing  for  it,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer went  to  Richmond  to  assist  Mr. 
White  with  its  publication.  With 
the  December  issue  he  became  Mr. 
White's  editor   of  the   Messenger. 

Mrs.  Maria  Clemm,  Poe's  aunt, 
and  her  14-year-old-daughter,  Virgin- 
ia, came  from  Baltimore  to  Rich- 
mond soon  thereafter,  and  on  May 
16,  1836,  Poe  and  his  first  cousin 
were  married  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs. 
Yarrington's  Boarding  House,  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Bank  and 
Eleventh  Streets  in  Richmond.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Reverend  Amasa  Converse  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  the 
boarders,  Mr.  White,  his  daughter, 
and  others.  Poe  and  Virginia  left 
for  Petersburg  where  they  spent 
their  honeymoon,  but  soon  he  was 
back  at  his  desk  at  the  Southern  Li- 
terary Messenger,  where  he  threw 
himself  vigorously  into  his  work. 
From,  a  poorly  edited  provincial  mag- 
azine, within  a  year  under  Poe's  ed- 
itorship, it  became  a  widely  read  and 


discussed  magazine  of  increasing  im- 
portance, with  a  subscription  list  of 
between  3,500  and  4,000. 

Despite  his,  success  at  his  post, 
Poe  and  Mr.  White  severed  business 
relations,  and  in  January,  1837,  Poe 
relinquished  the  position  of  editor  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Years  of  severe  privation  followed. 
He  had  gone  from  Richmond  to  New 
York,  then  to  Philadelphia  in  1838, 
where  he  lived  for  six  years.  But 
the  twists  of  fate  that  marred  his 
entire  life,  were  still  to  be  felt.  From 
1839  to  1840,  he  was  employed  as  an 
editor  of  Burton's  Magazine,  and 
the  two  years  following  he  edited 
Gorham's   Magazine. 

But  sadder  days  were  ahead — as 
always  in  Poe's  life.  Both  he  and 
Virginia  were  fast  declining  in 
health.  Virginia,  frail  patient  little 
wife  that  she  had  always  been,  de- 
veloped consumption,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  24  in  Fordham,  in  the  little 
vine-clad  cottage  Poe  had  rented, 
and  which  today  is  a  shrine  to  the 
poet. 

His  return  to  Richmond,  and  last 
visit,  was  in  1849,  when  he  lectured 
to  a  small  group  of  people  at  the  old 
Exchange  Hotel,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Franklin 
Streets.  Had  he  come  back  in  sheer 
desperation,  or  did  the  last  dying 
embers  of  romance  left  in  his  weary 
mind  and  heavy  heart,  make  him 
think  that  perhaps,  in  this  lovely  old 
city  of  his  youth,  he  might  recapture 
some  of  the  happiness — if  fleeting 
happiness — that  belonged  to  his  dead 
and  gone  past?  Perhaps  some  s.trange 
fantasy  told  him  that  some  old 
friend  would  see  and  hear  him.  and 
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come  up   and  welcome  him  back     as 
Edgar  of  old. 

What  emotions  there  were  in  the 
heart  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  that  night 
of  his  lecture,  no  man  will  ever 
know.  He  died  on  his  way  back  to 
New  York,  after  being  found  in  an 
unconscious  condition,  and  taken  to 
a  hospital,  where  a  merciful  death 
came  without  him  ever  regaining 
consciousness,  on  October  7,  1849. 
He  was  buried  quietly,  without  the 
presence    of    Mrs.    Clemm,   the      only 


living  person  who  loved  him,  his  re- 
mains being  laid  to  rest  outside  of 
the  Westminister  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Baltimore,  on  October  8, 
1849. 

In  dreams  and  in  truth,  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe  had  come  home,  the  only 
home  he  had  ever  known — when  he 
returned  to  Richmond  for  this  las,t 
time.  Now  at  last,  and  forever,  a 
home  of  peace  and  permanency 
awaited  him. 


No  one  ever  went  to  prison  for  saying  "please"  or  "thank 
you."  They  are  such  easy  words  to  say,  they  mean  so  much 
to  everyone,  and  how  musical  is  their  rhythm. — Selected. 


THE  BELLS  OF  SAN  JUAN 


By  Laurance  Lee 


On  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  a 
beautiful  valley  net  far  from  Mexi- 
co City,  Mexico,  there  stands  an  old 
mission;  the  monastery  of  San  Juan. 
It  is  now  crumbling  to  ruin,  with 
vegetation  encroaching  upon  it.  The 
vas,t  emptiness  and  silence  of  the 
place  fills  the  visitor  with  sadness. 

Once  this  stately  old  structure 
was  the  scene  of  great  activity.  It 
was  the  mission  of  the  monks  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  and  often  the  bells, 
in  the  ancient  tower  used  to  ring  out 
over  the  valley  summoning  the  In- 
dians to  worship,  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  kindly  friars.  Their 
work  was  truly  the  work  of  God,  for 
not  only  did  the  fathers  minister  to 
the  souls  of  the  half-starved  Indians, 


but  also  they  attended  to  their  phy- 
sical ills.  They  healed  the  sick, 
comforted  the  distressed,  and  suc- 
cored the  needy. 

But  that  was  in  the  days  before 
Juarez,  that  stern  old  Indian  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic  after  the  down- 
fall of  Maximilian.  Juarez  learned 
tvat  some  of  the  monastic  orders,  in 
Mexico  had  been  secretly  lending 
their  support  to  the  French  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  an  empire  in 
Mexico.  So  when  Juarez  came  into 
powsr  he  turned  upon  monastic  or- 
chr?  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  is- 
S"ed  an  ed;ct  which  disbanded  all 
ir.r-irn^  and  exiled  the  friars  from 
the  country. 
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The  Carmelite  farmers  at  San 
Juan,  however,  knowing  that  they 
had  played  no  part  in  the  support  of 
the  French,  paid  no  heed  to  the  edict 
of  Juarez,  and  continued  their  ad- 
minstrations  to  the  natives.  Then 
the  long  arm  of  Juarez  reached  out, 
and  a  troop  was  sent  to  force  the 
fathers  to  obey.  The  friars  attempt- 
ed to  resist,  but  were  powerless 
against  the  soldiery  of  the  Indian 
President.  There  was  a  short  skir- 
mish, and  after  it  was  over,  several 
of  the  friars  lay  dead.  From  that 
time  on  the  mision  hast  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  legend  has  it  that 
the  spirits  of  those  friars  who  were 
slain  still  linger;  also  that  when 
anything  terrible  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, the  big  bronze  bells  in  the  tow- 
er would  ring  out  mightily. 

Years  went  by  and  Porfirio  Diaz 
became  president.  For  that  thirty 
years  he  ruled  Mexico  with  a  hand 
of  iron,  and  the  bells  of  San  Juan 
remained  silent.  Then  suddenly  one 
night  the  countryside  was  startled 
out  of  its  wits.  The  bells  of  San 
Juan  boomed  out  and  reverberated 
throughout      the      valley.        Indians 


threw  themselves  on  their  knees; 
rich  landowners  stood  paralyzed, 
gazing  at  one  another  in  consterna- 
tion. On  everyone's  lips  was  the 
unspoken  word:  "The  bells  of  San 
Juan  have  rung;  what  dire  calamity 
threatens?" 

A  few  days  later  came  the  news 
that  Francisco  Madero  had  launched 
a  revolution  in  the  north;  that  Pan- 
cho  Villa  had  broken  loose  and  was 
ravaging  the  northern  towns;  and 
finally  that  Porfirio  Diaz  had  abdi- 
cated and  was  fleeing  the  country. 
The  bells  of  San  Juan  were  again  si- 
lent. 

But  there  s,till  remains  the  ques- 
tion: who  rang  the  bells  on  that- 
fatal  night?  Did  someone  who  knew 
what  had  happened  in  the  north 
come  all  the  way  down  to  ring  those 
bells?  It  does  not  seem  likely;  yet 
the  bells  rang.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  valley  who  will  testi- 
fy to  that.  But — who  rang  the  bells? 
We  can  but  shrug  our  shoulders  in 
true  Mexican  fashion  and  make  the 
customary  reply:  "Quien  sabe — who 
knows?" 


He  who  can  look  up  into  the  sky  with  a  telescope  or  even 
with  the  natural  eye  alone,  and  see  there  the  immensity  of  cre- 
ation, its  symmetry,  beauty,  order,  harmony  and  diversity, 
and  yet  doubt  that  the  Creator  of  these  is  vastly  his  superior 
both  in  wisdom  and  power,  or  who  can  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  such  order  came  by  chance,  without  a  Creator,  has  so  far 
lost  or  ignored  the  faculty  of  reason  as  to  be  properly  consid- 
ered what  the  Bible  terms  him,  a  fool  (one  who  ignores  or 
lacks  reason)  :  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God."— Selected. 
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WHO  SHOES  A  HORSE? 


By  Mary  Zook 

A  blacksmith?  No!  Blacksmithing 
and  horshoeing  are  two  different 
trades,  with  quite  different  futures. 
The  blacksmith  profession  is  an  an- 
cient one.  It  dates  back  many  cen- 
turies. Often  one  generation  after 
another  in  a  family  plied  the  same 
trade  In  a  big  city,  a  blacksmith 
is  a  highly  specialized  man.  His  shop 
may  sharpen  tools,  straighten  clips 
and  axles,  or  dc  machine  or  marine 
forgings, — but  shoe  your  horse — he 
does  not  know  how.  He  is  a  special- 
ist and  a  very  important  one.  Ev- 
ery industrial  plant  of  any  size  has 
it  own  blacksmith  to  handle  its  met- 
al work. 

In   country  districts, 


"Under    the    spreading    chestnut 

tree 
The   village   smithy   stands." 

Here,  the  blacksmith  will  probably 
shoe  your  horse,  make  iron  cranes 
for  your  fireplace  and  mend  your 
wagon.  He  has  to  know  how  to  do 
several  types  of  metal  work  in  order 
to  make  a  living. 

But  in  a  large  city,  the  horse- 
shoer  shoes  horses  and  does  nothing 
else.  By  his  own  admission,  he  is 
not  a  blacksmith.  The  modern 
horseshoeing  shop  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  type.  No  long- 
er can  one  say  with  the  poet, 

"Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn 
to  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow. 
You    can    hear    him    swing       his 


heavy   sledge 
With       measured 
slow." 


beat      and 


Gone  are  the  huge  bellows  that 
stirred  the  embers  in  the  forge  and 
blew  upon  the  coals  causing  them  to 
burn  with  a  white  heat.  The  bel- 
lows were  replaced  by  a  device  that 
blew  upon  the  coals  when  one  turn- 
ed a  crank.  Some  shops  today  still 
make  use  of  this  arrangement.  But 
in  the  modern  shops,  Dame  Electri- 
city has  stepped  in.  The  horseshoer 
turns  a  switch.  A  small  motor 
starts  and  the  sparks  mount  up  as 
the  coals  become  red  hot.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  electric  bellows  is 
that  while  a  shoe  is  heating,  the 
shoer  can  be  shaping  another  shoe. 
The  anvil  is  still  there  and  from  the 
ceiling  hang  myriads  of  horseshoes 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The  forge 
is  built  of  brick  and  here  and  there 
in  the  shop  are  vises  and  other  piec- 
es of  equipment.  In  the  center  of 
the  shop  is  an  iron  stove.  Here  the 
teamsters  congregate  and  swap  jokes 
and  yarns  as  they  wait  for  their 
horses  to  be  shod. 

It  takes  two  men  an  hour  to  shoe 
a  horse.  The  average  horse  must 
be  shod  once  a  month.  But  beasts 
cf  burden  are  just  like  human  be- 
ings when  it  comes  to  shoes.  Some 
of  them  wear  out  their  shoes  much 
sooner  than  others.  Sometimes,  the 
hind  shoes  wear  quicker  than  the 
front  ones.  A  horseshoer  told  me  of 
two  mules  that  he  shod  regularly 
for  years.     Both  mules  were  part  of 
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the  same  team.  They  did  an  equal 
amount  of  hauling  each  day.  Yet 
one  mule  had  to  have  new  hind 
shoes  every  six  or  sever,  days,  and 
new  front  ones  every  nine  or  ten 
days.  The  other  mule  went  five 
weeks,   before   it   need   shoeing. 

It  does  not  hurt  the  animal  to  be 
shod.  There  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  which  to  drive  nails  into  the 
horny  part  of  the  hoof.  If  the  nail 
goes  astray,  it  pierces  the  flesh  and 
hurts  the  horse.  An  experienced 
horseshoer  knows  exactly  by  the 
sound  of  his  nail  whether  he  is  driv- 
ing the  nail  in  properly. 

But  alas !  Evil  days  are  come  up- 
on the  horseshoer.  The  peculiar 
odor  of  burning  hoof  is  often  miss- 
ing from  the  horseshoer's  shop  these 
days.  Fate  k*  taking  the  horse  off 
the  street  and  so  the  horseshoer  is 
rapidly  being  deprived  of  his  liveli- 
hood. One  horseshoer  said  that 
when  the  trade  was  at  its  height,  he 
and  four  other  men  were  kept  stead- 
ily busy  in  his  shop.  Now  there  is 
only  enough  work  to  keep   him  busy 


about  two  days  a  week.  The  busi- 
ness that  he  accomplished  with  his 
four  helpers  in  a  day,  he  now  does 
by  himself  in  a  month. 

Most  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
falling  off  the  trade  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  small  motor  truck.  The 
only  large  goup  of  wagons  still  rum- 
bling through  the  streets  are  the 
bread  and  milk  wagons.  Livery- 
stable  after  livery-stable  that  took 
care  of  from  eighteen  to  seventy-five 
head  of  horses,  have  passed  out  of 
existence.  Each  one  was  a  steady 
customer    of    the    horseshoer.  The 

business  is  just  not  there. 

The  other  reason  for  loss  of  trade 
is  that  there  is  not  the  delivery  that 
there  used  to  be.  As  example,  one 
small  grocery  store  had  four  wagons 
that  were  in  constant  use;  two  haul- 
ed supplies  from  town  and  two  de- 
livered groceries  to  customers.  Now 
the  store  has  no  horses.  Trucks 
bring  its  supplies  and  its  customers 
pay  cash  and  carry. 

A  salute  to  a  time-honored  and 
vanishing  trade' 


There  may  be  virtue  in  the  man 

Who's  always  sure  he's  right, 
Who'll  never  hear  another's  plan 

And  seeks  no  further  light. 
But  we  more  like  the  chap  who  sings 

A  somewhat  different  song, 
Who  says  when  he  has  mussed  up  things, 

"I'm  sorry,  I  was  wrong." 


— Selected. 
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MORE  BLESSED  TO  GIVE 

By  Mary  J.  Mclntyre 


"But  I  don't  think  it's  fair,"  Con- 
stance Clark  said  slowly.  "They 
promised  me  a  position  as  soon  as  I 
had  finished  with  the  secretarial 
course.  And  now  that  I  have  finish- 
ed, what  haye  they  offered  me?  A 
job  in  a  dingy,  dirty,  dusty  little  old 
second-hand  book  shop!" 

She  paused,  removed  a  tiny  white 
thread  that  had  attached  itself  to 
her  brown  serge  skirt. 

"Why.  it's  Sjimply  outrageous!  The 
least  they  could  have  offered  after 
all  I've  done  for  them  would  be  a 
place  that  was  clean  and  wholesome, 
instead  of  that  decrepit,  stuffy 
old—" 

Robert    smiled    at   her    indignation. 

"Honetly..  Robert,"  Constance  fin- 
ished a  bit  breathless,  "I — I've  a 
mind  to  refuse  the  offer,  and  make 
them   give   me   something   better." 

"Some  of  the  world's  greatest 
have  come  from  dingy,  dirty,  dusty 
offices,  you  know,  Sis,"  laughingly 
admonished  her  brother.  "I  did 
think,  though/'  he  continued  serious- 
ly, "that  you  would  be  given  a  po- 
sition of  greater  merit  to  start  with. 
T  wouldn't  blame  you  a  bit  if  you  re- 
fused and  demanded  something  bet- 
ter." 

He   rubbed  his  eyes  thoughtfully. 

"But  still,"  he  reminded  her  "we 
must  remember  that  positions  are 
not  so  plentiful  now.  Perhaps  at  the 
moment  they  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  you." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  I  still  insist 
that  I  am  entitled  to  something  bet- 
ter than — " 


"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Sis,  you 
are  entitled  to  the  best  of  everything. 
But  somehow  I  don't  think  that  if  it 
were  I,  I  would  refuse  the  offer. 
There  are  so  many  people  out  of 
work  now,  that  it  doesn't  seem  right 
for  you  to  discriminate  too  greatly 
ever  the  kind  of  environment  you 
wish  with  your  work." 

Robert  studied  his  sister's  face 
and  after  a  long  moment  smiled  un- 
derstandingly. 

"But  do  as,  you  think  best,"  he 
nodded.  "Whatever  your  decision, 
I'm  with  you  all  the  way." 

Constance  looked  deep  into  her 
brother's  clear  grey  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment. "With  you  all  they  way."  No 
one  knew  better  than  she  the  love 
and  sincerity  that  lay  behind  that 
statement.  Always  it  had  been  thus. 
She  tingled  with  emotion  at  the 
thought.  For  as  long  as  she  could 
remember  he  had  provided  her  with 
the  only  home  she  had  ever  known. 

It  had  been  his  wish  that  she  at- 
tend the  Oxbury  Business,  College 
when  she  graduated  from  high 
school.  It  had  been  his  money  that 
had  paid  for  the  tuition.  She  knew 
that  he  was  expecting  big  things  of 
her,  and  that  was  one  reason  she  re- 
belled so  at  the  thought  of  having  to 
start,  in  so  lowly  a  position. 

Just  last  week  she  had  finished 
her  secretarial  course  and  a  few  days 
later  was  sent  to  Mr.  Crosley  of  the 
Crosley  Book  Store  for  an  interview. 
She  had  found  the  store  easily 
enough — one  of  many  such  antiquat- 
ed places  that  dotted  the  street  for  a 
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space  of  several  blocks. 

Only  the  Crosley  Book  Store  was, 
if  anything-,,  an  even  dingier  and  less 
pretentious  looking  one  than  the  oth- 
ers. In  the  front  Siat  a  table  piled 
high  with  ancient  musty  books  which 
sold,  so  a  placai'd  announced,  for 
five  cents  apiece. 

Inside,  dust-laden  shelves  lined 
three  sides  of  the  narrow  room,  and 
in  the  center  were  strewn  tables  and 
racks  of  antiquated  books  and  maga- 
zines. Constance's  natural  love  of 
refinement  and  beauty  were  enraged 
at  the  sight.  She  wondered  how 
long  it  had  been  since  the  place  had 
been  cleaned. 

Crosley,  the  owner,  was  as  definite 
a  part  of  the  picture  as  his  mold-lad- 
en books.  He  was  an  old,  white- 
haired  man,  slow  of  speech  and 
movements  and  when  he  spoke  to 
Constance  his  voice  had  a  far-away 
ring  to  it. 

"So  you're  the  girl  the  Business 
College  sent  me,"  he  said  after  she 
had  introduced  herself.  "Well,  you 
look  as  though  you  might  do.  The 
work  is  not  hard,  but  sometimes  it 
becomes  very  disagreeable,"  he  shud- 
dered a  little.  "So  little  warmth  ev- 
er seems  to  penetrate  here." 

Constance  could  well  understand 
that.  She  started  to  answer  him 
when  an  elderly  woman  and  a  young 
man  entered  the  store.  They  asked 
Mr.  Crosley  for  a  dictionary  and  a 
word  book. 

"It  will  take  but  a  minute,"  Mr. 
Crosley  answered  as  he  hobbled  off 
to  a  srelf  in  the  rear  of  the  store. 

But  the  minute  lasped  into  two, 
then  five,  then  ten,  and  still  Mr. 
Croley      was      rummaging       through 


shelf  after  shelf  of  books. 

The  young  man  turned  to  Con- 
stance. "I  am  sorry,"  ho  said  po- 
litely, "but  our  time  is  limited.  We 
can't  possibly  wait  any  longer." 

They  had  been  gone  but  a  moment 
when  Mr.  Crosley  came  forward  with 
the  desired  books  in  his  hands.  When 
Constance  told  him  that  the  couple 
were  unable  to  wait  any  longer  he 
sighed  and  murmured  something 
about  not  being  able  to  find  the 
books. 

"I  should  think  you  would  keep 
them  indexed  qp  that  you  could  find 
them  more  easily,"  suggested  Con- 
stance helpfully. 

"I  have  always  meant  to,  but  I 
just  never  seem  to  have  gotten 
around  to  it." 

He  replaced  the  books  and  then 
motioned  to  Constance.  "I'll  show 
you  to  the  office,"  he  said. 

Constance  followed  him  toward 
the  rear  of  the  store.  Books  loomed 
upward  on  either  side  of  her,  making 
a  veritable  canyon.  The  rear  of  the 
place  -was  even  more  dismal  than  the 
front.  The  office  was  dark  and  cold 
and  was  so  tiny  it  reminded  Con- 
stance of  a  rabby  hole  in  a  desk.  The 
lights,  when  they  were  turned  on, 
seemed  too  weak  to  more  than  dimly 
penetrate  the  murk. 

"It  is  not  very  agreeable,"  said 
Mr.  Crosley,  "but  if  you  would  like 
to  work  here  you  may  report  the 
first  of  next  week.  I  have  never  em- 
ployed anyone  before  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  work  to  warrant 
it.  But  I  am  getting  old  now,  I 
guess." 

Bracing  himself  against  a  case  of 
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ancient  volumes,  he  squinted  about 
him. 

"I  don't  seem  to  ge  the  old  thrill 
from  being  among  books  that  I  used 
to.  Then,  too,  I  like  to  be  out  in  the 
sunshine  and  so  little  of  it  penetrates 
here." 

Constance  thought  she  caught  a 
slight  catch  in  his  voice. 

"If  you  take  the  position  I  shall 
let  you  have  full  charge  of  the  store 
as  soon  as  you  have  become  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  work. 

Determinedly  Constance  avowed 
throughout  the  days  preceding  the 
first  of  the  week  that  come  what 
might  she  would  not  work  in  so  disa- 
greeable a  place  as  Crosley's  Book 
Store.  When  her  brother  suggested 
that  she  perhaps  could  help  to  make 
it  a  more  pleasant  shop  by  tidying  it 
up  a  little,  she  emphatically  inform- 
ed him  that  she  was  hiring  out  as  a 
a  secretary,  stenographer,  or  clerk, 
but  not  as  a  janitress. 

Robert  just  smiled  that  wise  owl 
smile  that  older  brothers  so  often 
use  on  their  younger  sisters  when 
they  disapprove  of  their  actions. 
Constance,  as  younger  sisters  are  so 
often  wont  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, felt  her  face  suffuse  with 
color  as  her  brother  looked  at  her. 

So  when  Monday  morning  came 
she  found  herself  avowing  just  the 
other  way  around,  declaring  emphat- 
ically that  she  would  take  the  job  in 
the  Crosley  Book  Store. 

As  she  dressed  for  work  a  tingling 
sensation  surged  through  her  body. 
"Why  I — I  am  actually  becoming  ex- 
cited," she  observed  to  herself,  and 
then  laughed  tremulously  at  the 
thought.     "Yes,  and   I   really  believe 


that  I'm  going  to  enjoy  the  work, 
too.  There  is  something  fascinating, 
something  mysterious,  about  old 
books,  even  if  they  are  covered  with 
blankets  of  dust." 

If  Mr.  Crosley  was  surprised  to 
see  Constance  Clark,  he  did  not  show 
it.  He  was  glancing  idly  out  the 
front  window  with  a  far  away  look 
in  his  eyes. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Clark,"  he 
murmured  softly.  "It's  a  beautiful 
morning,  isn't  it?" 

Outside,  high  above  in  the  cano- 
pied blue  of  the  heavens,  shone  the 
sun  like  a  great,  huge  diamond  in  a 
sea  of  blue;  its  warm,  golden  rays 
bathing  everything  beneath  it  in  an 
effulgence  of  beauty.  But  not  even 
the  minutest  particle  of  its  golden 
warmth  invaded  the  store. 

"Yes,  it  certainly  is,"  exclaimed 
Constance  quickly.  Mr.  Crosley  con- 
tinued to  glance  out  the  window  for 
several  seconds,  seemingly  oblivious 
of  Constance's  presence.  Then  sud- 
denly he  turned  and  faced  her. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  apologized.  "I 
had  quite  forgot  that  you  didn't 
know  where  to  put  your  things." 
Motioning  for  her  to  follow,  he  start- 
ed off  toward  the  office  at  the  rear 
of  the  store,  snapped  on  the  lights. 
Opening  the  door  of  a  narrow  eloset, 
he  brought  forth  a  coat  hanger.  "I 
think  this  will  do,"  he  said. 

As  Constance  removed  her  hat 
and  coat  the  old  man  rummaged 
through  several  drawers,  finally  pro- 
ducing a  slightly  faded  blue  smock 
which  he  handed  her.  A  few  sec- 
onds later  she  was  surprised  to  find 
how  nicely  it  fitted. 

The   morning   passed      by      quickly 
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enough.  There  were  several  letters 
Lo  be  written — and  all  with  pen  and 
ink.  Then  too,  there  was  a  few  cus- 
tomers to  wait  on,  but  mostly  she 
just  spent  her  time  browsing 
amongst  rows  and  shelves  of  musty 
books,  trying  to  acquaint  herself 
with  their  titles  and  authors. 

A  little  before  lunch  time  she  was 
not  surprised  to  find  her  hands  cov- 
ered with  grime  and  dust.  She 
looked  thoughtfully  at  her  hands  for 
several  seconds  and  then  back  at  the 
shelves  around  her.  Then  it  was 
decided  that,  secretary  or  not,  the 
Crosley  Book  Store  was  going  to 
have  a  thorough  cleaning  even  if  she 
had  to  do  it  herself. 

Which  she  did. 

With  her  pretty  dimpled  chin  set 
at  a  determined  angle  and  her  usual- 
ly sparkling  eyes  serious,  Constance 
Clark  approached  Mr.  Crosley. 

"I — I  hope  that  you  won't  think 
me  impudent,  Mr.  Crosley,"  she 
started  tremulously,  "but  I've  just 
been  thinking  about  what  you  told 
me  when  I  came  to  see  you  last 
week." 

Old  Mr.  Crosley's  eyes  opened  a 
little  wider  than  usual.  A  faint, 
puzzled  smile  flashed  across  his  face. 
"Yes?"  he  murmured. 

"You  said  that  for  some  unknown 
reason  you  were  not  doing  nearly 
the  amount  of  business  that  you 
used  to  do  when  you — "  Constance 
suddenly  bit  her  lip  She  had  not 
meant  to  refer  to  his  wife.  But  Mr. 
Crosley  seemed   not  to  mind. 

"When  Mrs.  Crosley  was  with 
me?''  he  asked  softly. 

'Y-yes,"  floundered  Constance  des- 
perately.    "And     I     think"    I     know 


why.  Perhaps  you  haven't  noticed 
it,  Mr.  Crosley,  but  your  store  has  - 
been  sadly  neglected.  And  with  your 
permission  I  should  like  to  see  what 
I  could  do  to  make  it  more  attract- 
ive." 

Mr.  Crosley  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment.  Then  slowly  his  face  light- 
ed up  with  a  smile. 

"You  may  do  anything  that  you 
think  would  help,"  he  said.  "I  had 
never  thought  about  it  before,  but  I 
have  let  the  store  become — well,  de- 
crepit looking,  like  myself,  I  guess." 
He  tried  hard  to  force  a  laugh,  but 
did  not  succeed  very  well. 

After  lunch  Constance  stai'ted  a 
campaign  that  lasted  through  several 
weeks. 

At  first  she  stared  rather  hopeless- 
ly at  the  task  before  her.  In  her 
mind's  eye  she  pictured  just  how  she 
would  like  to  have  the  store  look, 
and  then  wondered  if  she  would  ever 
be  able  to  make  that  picture  a  reali- 
ty. There  seemed  so  much  to  be 
done  than  she  hardly  knew  how  or 
where  to  begin. 

"I  guess  that  the  best  way  will  be 
to  start  at  the  front  and  work  to- 
ward the  back,"  she  murmured  to 
herself. 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  veritable  cloud  of  dust 
pouring  from  the  Crosley  Book 
Store.  First,  there  was  the  shop 
window  in  front  to  be  cleaned.  Soap 
and  water  and  scrubbing  made  it  as 
sparkling  and  clear  as  a  transparent 
lake. 

Next,  Constance  tackled  the  pile  of 
books  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
store.  She  removed  and  dusted 
them,  dusted  the  table,  and  then  laid 
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a  piece  of  fresh,  clean  white  paper 
down.  Then  she  arranged  the  books 
in  neat  and  systematic  rows. 

She  thought  the  ^ign  announcing 
the  books  at  five  cents  apiece  was 
too  dingy  looking  and  so  made  anoth- 
er with  a  piece  of  stiff  white  card- 
board and  black  ink.  Finished  with 
that  she  stood  to  one  side  to  survey 
her  work,  and  noticing  how  much 
nicer  it  looked,  smiled  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  display  of  books  on  the  inside 
of  the  show  window  was  next  on 
the  cleaning  list.  She  wanted  new 
paper  to  lay  down  and  Mr.  Crosley 
hobbled  out  to  get  some.  Constance 
could  not  help  smiling  to  herself  at 
Mr.  Crosley's  actions.  Somehow  or 
other  he  seemed  to  be  getting  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  himself  and 
was  taking  a  keen  delight  in  assist- 
ing in  the  rejuvenation  his  store. 

Closing  time  came  all  too  quickly 
for  Constance.  She  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  home  to  tell  Robert  of  all 
the  eventful  happenings  of  the  day. 

Robert  ^miled  beamingly  at  his 
sister.  "I  knew  you'd  come  through 
with  flying  colors,  Sis,"  he  said  hap- 
pily. "What  you've  told  me  makes 
me  wish  I  could  help,  too.  Why, 
I'll  wager  that  when  you've  finished, 
it  will  be  no  time  at  all  until  Mr. 
Crosley  is  doing  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness again." 

Slowly,  but  thoroughly  and  syste- 
matically, during  the  following 
weeks  Constance  cleaned  shelves, 
dusted  and  arranged  books,  made 
placards,  re-varnished  several  tables 
and  re-painted  a  magazine  rack,  un- 
til the  entire  store,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of   the    cubby-hole    office    in    the 


rear,  had  been  completely  re-made. 

Viewing  the  improvement  through 
her  large  dark  eyes,  Constance  de- 
cided that  the  Crosley  Book  Store 
now  had  even  an  air  of  refinement 
about  it. 

"My  but  it  does  seem  nice  to  find 
one  store  that  is  clean  and  systemat- 
ic," expressed  a  woman  to  Mr.  Cros- 
ley several  days  later.  "I  want  to 
purchase  a  Bible,,  but  I  haven't 
enough  money  to  buy  a  new  one  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  the  used-book 
stores." 

She  cast  an  approving  glance  up- 
on the  shelves  and  tables  around  her 
before  adding,  "But  they  were  all  so 
forlorn  and  dreary  looking  that  I 
just  kept  walking  until  I  came  to 
yours.  Why  it  is  so  nice  and  clean 
in  here — it — it's  just  a  joy  to  do 
buainess   with    you." 

The  woman  smiled  so  cheerfully 
that  Mr.  Crosley  couldn't  repress 
smiling  himself. 

"I'm  certainly  glad  to  hear  you 
?ay  so,"  he  murmured,  "and  I'm  cer- 
tain that  I  have  just  what  you  wish 
sunshine  in." 

At  first  Mr.  Crosley  was  not  in  fa- 
vor of  fixing  over  the  office,  but  he 
finally  after  much  persuasive  talk  on 
Constance's  part  gave  in.  Then  he 
chuckled  to  himself  as  though  it  were 
all  a  huge  joke. 

"Honestly,  Miss  Clark,"  he  said, 
"I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so 
completely  happy  as  I  have  been 
since  you've  been  working  here.  You 
have  taken  such  complete  charge  of 
everything  and  have  done  such  a 
thorough  job  of  it  that  I  almost  won- 
der how  I  ever  got  along  without 
you." 
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Constance  thrilled  at  the  compli- 
ment, but  she  was  more  pleased  to 
think  that  she  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  some  joy  and  happiness  in- 
to Mr.  Cros^ey's  life.  She  remem- 
bered that  when  she  first  saw  him 
he  had  seemed  such  a  lonely,  tired 
in  a  Bible." 

Although  Constance  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  entire  scheme,  she 
still  was  not  satisfied.  For,  as  yet, 
she  had  not  even  touched  the  tiny 
little  office  ;n  the  rear.  And  so  long 
as  she  started  to  make  the  Crosley 
Book  Store  one  that  she  could  be 
proud  to  work  in,  she  would  not 
quit  until  the  work  had  been  com- 
pletely finished. 

"But  just  cleaning  won't,  help 
much,"  thought  Constance  to  her- 
self as  she  stood  with  head  tilted  to 
one  side  studying  the  office's  dark, 
dingy  appearance.  "It  needs  new 
lighting  fixtures,  and  wall-paper,  and 
painting,  and — and  a  skylight  to  let 
old  man,  that  she  had  felt  sorry  for 
him,  pitied  him. 

But  now  he  did  not  look  nearly  so 
tiired  nor  lonely.  He  had  responded 
to  the  store's  cleaning  like  a  baro- 
meter to  weather  conditions.  His 
whole  being,  his  speech,  his  manner- 
isms, even  his  walk,  seemed  those  of 
of  a  man  many  years  younger.  He 
seemed  gayer,  more  cheerful. 

And  Constance  was  so  deliciously 
happy  about  the  entire  venture  that 
she  often  wondered  how  she  ever 
could  have  thought  of  refusing  to 
work  in  the  store  simply  because  it 
was  dusty.     And,  too,  there  was  such 


a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  she  was  doing  something  that 
pleased  her  brother. 

Robert  seemed  just  about  as  thril- 
led over  the  success  of  her  entire 
plan  as  though  he  had  had  a  part  in 
the  proceedings  himself. 

Little  did  she  suspect  though  that 
his  pleasure  came  from  seeing  her 
courageously  tackle  a  lowly,  disa- 
greeable job  and  make  a  success  of 
it. 

Several  days  later,  just  after  clos- 
ing time,  Mr.  Crosley  called  her  into 
the  office.  For  a  long  second  he  sat 
and  studied  Constance  out  of  decep- 
tively tired  eyes. 

"Miss  Clark,"  he  began,  his  eyes 
suddenly  twinkling  merrily,  "I've 
wanted  to  tell  you  for  a  long  time 
how  much  I  appreciate  all  you've 
been  doing  for  me;  and  I  want  you 
to  accept  a  weekly  increase  of  five 
dollars  starting  with  this  week's  pay. 
If  business  continues  to  improve  as 
it  has  in  the  past  few  weeks — well, 
I  may  have  an  even  greater  surprise 
for  you." 

As  Constance  was  getting  ready 
for  bed  that  night,  she  understood  at 
last  the  real,  unspoken  reason  why 
Robert  had  wished  her  to  accept  the 
position  at  Mr  Crosley's.  Her  heart 
was  filled  with  gratitude  and  humili- 
ty. Softly  she  whispered  the  words 
of  a  text  that  came  to  mind. 

" How  that   so  laboring  ye 

ought  to  support  the  weak  and  to 
remember.  .  .  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." 


Indolence  is  the  devil's  cushion. — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
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CORNER  STONES 

By  A.  R.  Hunter 


Hundred  of  patents  are  issued  to 
inventors  every  week  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Patent  Office.  Some  of 
these  rank  as  "basic"  and  are  foun- 
dation stones  on  which  American  in- 
dustry is  built. 

Were  it  not  for  Elias,  Howe,  it 
would  be  hard  for  us  to  get  enough 
clothes  to  wear.  Sewing  is  one  of 
the  oldest  arts  in  the  world,  but  was 
done  by  hand  until  Howe's  patent 
for  a  sewing  machine  issued  in  1846. 
His  invention  has  been  a  blessing  to 
homes  and  is  the  "backbone  of  the 
great   garment    industry." 

The  young  lady  who  gets  a  regular 
pay  check  for  tapping  typewriter 
keys  may  not  realize  what  she  owes 
to  the  patent  that  issued  in  1868  to 
Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Glidden  and  Soule. 
Many  inventors  had  had  the  idea  of 
a  writing  machine,  but  Mr.  Sholes 
produced  the  first  practical  machine, 
and  became  known  as  the  "father  of 
the  typewriter,"  which  has.  increased 
and  accelerated  the  business  of  the 
world. 

Charles  Goodyear,  who  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  debtor's  prison  because 
he  had  to  invent  and  did  not  have 
time  to  work  at  his  trade  as  hard- 
ware merchcant,  died  long  before  au- 
tomobiles came.  But  the  "Vulcan- 
ized rubber"  resulting  from  his  in- 
ventive efforts,  has  been  called  the 
"most  valuable  of  all  chemical  pro- 
ducts." It  has  a  thousand  uses,  as 
well  as  being  the  "key  product"  of 
the  auto  industry. 


There  are  not  enough  strong  men 
available  in  the  country  to  harvest 
by  hand  our  great  grain  crops, 
which  are  needed  for  the  hungry 
world.  These  became  possible  through 
the  invention  of  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick,  for  "Reaper"  patented  in  1834. 
This  "basis"  patent  is  a  corner  stone 
of  a  great  industry. 

Several  corner  stone  patents  made 
the  world  grow  smaller,  and  bound 
mankind  together.  One  of  these 
was  granted  in  1840  to  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  on  "telegraphic  signs,  anoth- 
er issued  to  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  in  1876,  for  the  "telephone," 
and  still  another  was  granted  to  the 
Wright  brothers  in  1906,  for  a  "fly- 
ing machine."  This  last-named 
patent  gives  us  "transportation  in 
three  dimensions"  and  opens  up  for- 
merly inaccessible  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  success  of  modern  radio,  ac- 
cording to  Patent  Office  experts,  is 
due  to  the  "space  telegraph"  patent 
issued  to  Lee  de  Forest  in  1908. 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  inventions  of  a 
"speaking  machine,"  in  1878,  and  a 
"carbon  filament"  which  was  pat- 
ented in  1880,  are  also  "basic." 

"Oh,  pioneers!"  we  hail  these  in- 
ventors. They  are  truly  pioneers. 
To  do  their  work  took  faith,  courage, 
grit,  grace  and  love.  Still  new  cor- 
ner stones  of  commerce  are  being 
laid.  And  among  the  young  people 
of  today  are  future  inventors  who 
will  do  more  wonderful  things  than 
we  can  think  of  now. 
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FORGOTTEN  DEEDS 

(Selected) 


An  old  man  in  a  New  England 
town  is  famous  for  his  unfailing 
kindness  to  children,  and  particular- 
ly to  fatherless  boys  who  must  begin 
early  to  make  their  own  way  in  life. 
When  some  one  spoke  to  him  about 
this  he  said: 

"It  is  just  paying  back  one  man's 
goodneS|S  and  kindness  to  me  when  I 
was  a  poor  boy  obliged  to  start  in 
life  for  myself  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  without  father  or  mother.  There 
was  a  man  in  the  town  in  which  I 
lived  who  was  always  good  to  me. 
He  has  been  dead  for  many  years 
but  I  try  to  make  his  good  deeds  live 
over  in  my  own  life." 

"One  never  knows 

How     far  a     word  of     kindness 

goes; 
One  never  sees 
How  far  a   smile  of  friendliness 

flees. 
Down  through  the  years 
The    deed    forgotten    reappears." 

All  history  proves  that  this  is. 
true.  Good  deeds  forgotten  years 
and  years  ago  by  those  who  perform- 
ed them  are  reappearing  every  day. 
The  writer  has  known  for  nearly 
forty   years    an    old    colored      woman 


who  lives  alone  in  one  room.  One 
day  recently  she  was  speaking  about 
a  man  who  has  long  been  out  of  this 
world  but  who  was  very  kind  to  her 
while  in  this  life. 

"He  alius  was  good  to  me,"  the 
old  black  woman  said.  "Nebber 
was  no  one  so  good  to  me  as  he  was, 
an'  'cause  he  was  s(o  good  to  me  I 
feels  like  being  good  as  I  knows  how 
to  everybody  else.  When  folks  is 
good  to  you  hit  makes  you  feel  like 
being  good  to  other  folks.  Dat's  de 
way  de  Lawd  intended  hit  should 
wuk  out,  I  reckon." 

Kindness  surely  "wuks  out"  in  that 
way  in  thousands  of  instances.  Proba- 
bly there  is  never  a  day  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  some  one  does  not 
do  a  kind  deed  in  spirit  of  grateful 
remembrance  of  some  other  good 
deed  done,  it  may  be,  years  ago. 
Schools,  hospitals,,  churches  and 
other  noble  institutions  have  been 
built  or  endowed  in  memory  of  good 
deeds.  You  and  I  may  forget  our 
good  deeds  as  soon  as  they  are  done, 
and  it  is  well  enough  that  we  should 
do  so,  but — 

"Down  through  the  years 

The    deed    forgotten    reappears." 


If  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  anything  it  is  of  a  good 
action  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  any  base  interest  lurk- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  it. — Selected. 
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SPINNING 


By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun,  I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  sure 

I  tread  my  days;  That  time  and  place, 

I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run       In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Appointed  ways;  Past  time  and  race 

I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task,      My   threads   will   have;    so   from  the 
And  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask.  first, 

Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accurst. 
I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin, 
I  only  know  that  someone  came, 

And  laid  within 
My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  "Since 

you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do." 


Sometimes  the  threads  so  rough  and 
fast 
And  tangled  fly, 
I  know  wild  storms     are      sweeping 
past 
And  fear  that  I 

Shall  fall;  but  dare  not  try  to  find        I  know  He  set  me  here,  and  still 
A  safer  place,  since  I  am  blind.  And  glad,  and  blind,  I  wait  His  will; 


I   think,     perhaps,     this     trust     has 
sprung 
From  one  short  word 
Said  over  me  when  I  was  young — 

So  young,   I  heard 
It,   knowing  not  that      God's      Name 

signed 
My  brow,  and  sealed  me  His,  though 
blind. 

But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign, 

Within,  without, 
It    matters*   not.     The    bond    divine 

I  never  doubt. 


But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day, 

To  hear  their  tread 
Who   bear  the   finished   web   away, 

And  cut  the  thread, 
And    bring    God's    message    in       the 

sun, 
"Thou    poor    blind    spinner,    work    is 
done." 
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For  several  weeks  the  Training 
School  has  been  the  recipient  of 
quantities  of  beef,  dispensed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  was 
served  to  the  boys  quite  freely, 
making  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
menus.  Last  week  several  hogs  were 
killed  and  the  beef  was  replaced  by 
generous  portions  of  fine  sausage. 
— o — 

We  are  all  interested  readers  of 
"Eadio"  King's  column  in  the  Con- 
cord Daily  Tribune  and  have  noted 
how  often  he  refers  to  his  "green 
and  gold  room."  His  room  may  be 
green  and  gold  to  him,  but  if  he 
would  like  to  see  a  room  what  is  a 
room,  we  herewith  tender  him  an 
invitation  to  vi^it  The  Uplift  sanc- 
tum. Our  quarters  have  recently 
been  treated  to  several  coats  of 
fresh  paint,  the  colors  being  rich 
cream  for  the  walls  and  ceilings  and 
dark  gray  for  the  border.  A  force 
of  boys  from  our  carpenter  shop,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Carri- 
ker,  did  this  work  and  we  defy  any- 
one to  differentiate  between  their 
work  and  that  of  more  experienced 
painters.  This  group  of  youthful 
paint  brush  wieiders  is  composed  of 
Claude  Hoyle,  Max  Cecil,  Eugene 
Smith,  Gray  Wright,  Clarence  Bow- 
en,  George  Kye,  Perry  Russ,  James 
Douglas,  Willie  Ange  and  Ervin  Lu- 
ther, and  The  Uplift  force  wishes 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
them  for  their  fine  work. 
— o — 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
paroled  boys  who  have  gone  out  and 


are  doing  well.  A  recent  letter  from 
Lester  Spain,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  12,  who  wasi  paroled  some  time 
ago,  shows  how  well  he  is  adjusting 
himself  to   conditions  on  the  outside. 

Lester  now  lives  at  Kernersville, 
where  he  attends  school,  and  instead 
of  simply  seating  that  he  is  on  the 
honor  roll,  he  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  the  local  newspaper  which  lists 
his  name  among  the  honor  students. 
The  letter  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

I  hope  you  had  a  nice  Christmas. 
I  had  a  real  nice  time  during  the 
holidays.  I  am  getting  along  very 
well,  making  the  honor  roll  last 
month,  as  you  may  see  from  the  en- 
closed newspaper  clipping. 

We  will  begin  our  mid-term  ex- 
aminations right  away.  Have  al- 
ready had  our  quarterly  examina- 
tions, and  I  made  96  in  biology  and 
90   in   history. 

I've  been  having  a  nice  time  play- 
ing basketball.  We  play  about 
three  games  a  week.  Our  team  has 
been  to  different  places  for  games 
several  times.  They  are  having  a 
basketball  tournament  up  here  this 
month,  at  which  time  the  champion 
team  will  be  selected. 

I  hope  you  and  all  the  boys  are 
getting  along  all  right. 

Sincerely, 
Lester  Spain. 
— o — 

Dr.  W.  E.  Davis,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice  at   the    Training      School      last 
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Sunday.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson 
he  read  Jeremiah  32:  1-15,  and  in 
his,  talk  to  the  boys  his  subject  was: 
"Adventure  and  Investment  in 
Faith." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr. 
Davis  told  how  for  years  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  the  Babylonians,  but  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  continued  to  pro- 
phesy their  restoration  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  remind  his  people  of  God's 
promises.  He  had  warned  them  for 
a  long  time  not  to  resist  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Babylonians,  for  they 
would  be  brought  back  after  seven- 
ty years,  to  their  own  land,  saying, 
"For  thus  saith  the  Lords  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel.  Houses,  and  fields 
and  vineyards  shall  be  possessed 
again  in  this  land." 

Because  of  his  prophesies  concern- 
ing their  captivity  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  Zedekiah,  had  shut  Jeremiah  in 
prison  saying,  "Wherefore  dost  thou 
prophesy  and  say,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  he  shall  take  it."  In  spite 
of  his  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  of 
mud,  Jeremiah  was  true  to  the  mes- 
sages the  Lord  had  given  him.  He 
said  he  would  s,peak  only  what  the 
Lord  told  him  to  speak. 

Because  he  had  faith  in  God's 
promises  and  while  he  was  yet  in 
prison,  he  bought  the  land  of  Hana- 
meel,  in  Anathoth,  and  had  the  deed 
witnessed  and  sealed  and  put  away 
for  safe-keeping.     God  had  promised 


something  and  Jeremiah  was  not 
afraid  to  venture   something  in  life. 

Just  so  it  is  with  us.  We  have 
to  take  God  at  His  word  and  venture 
something  in  life.  We  do  not  know 
where  we  arg  heading,  but  we  have 
to  have  faith  and  be  willing  to  risk 
and  invest  in  faith.  People  are 
sometimes  afraid  to  do  anything  un- 
less they  can  see  the  outcome,  but 
we  need  not  fear  the  results  of  any- 
thing we  do  with  faith  in  God. 

Dr.  Davis  further  stated  that 
"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  is  a  prom- 
ise of  God  which  challenges  our 
faith  to  venture  something,  to  sur- 
render our  lives  to  God,  and  to  walk 
with  Him  as  His  own.  "The  king- 
dom of  this  world  shall  be  His,"  is 
another  promise  which  is  fulfilled 
when  we  accept  and  work  with 
Christ    as    co-laborers. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  told  the 
boys  how  Paul  and  Barnabas  gam- 
bled with  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
the  Gospel.  They  risked  all  because 
they  were  not  afraid  to  invest  their 
faith  in  God  and  His  promises.  We 
can  win  and  see  God's  promises  ful- 
filled in  our  lives  if  we  invest  faith 
in  Christ.  God  has  invested  so  much 
for  us  in  this  world;  in  His  only 
Son,  our  Savior,  and  in  His  Holy 
Word.  If  we  take  the  promises  of 
God  and  have  absolute  faith  in  them, 
letting  them  guide  our  lives,  we  are 
obliged  to  give  our  hearts  and  lives 
to  Him. 


Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than  insincerity. — Cicero. 
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*  Whatever  God's  divine  *• 


♦  Decree 
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X  Awardeth  unto  mine  ^ 

*  Or  me,  * 
Though't  may  seem  ill,  * 

With  patience  * 

f  I  am  resolved  to  undergo,  % 

%  Nor  to  His  purpose  once  say  no,  |* 

%  But  moderate  both  mind  and  will,  * 

*  And  conquering  the  rebellious  sense  * 
Place  all  content  in  true  obedience.  X 
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WHERE  IS  T HE  BLAME? 

A  juvenile  court  judge  says  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  boys  who  "go 
wrong"  come  from  homes  where  the  mothers  are  forced  to  work. 

A  leader  in  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  clubs  asserts  that  the  blame 
for  the  immorality  among  youth  of  today  belongs  on  the  older  generation. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  declares  that  "spiritual  illiteracy,"  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  family  altar,  is  responsble  for  young  people  being  on 
the  moral  downgrade. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  people  in  all  walks  vjho 
believe  that  young  people  do  not  have  as  high  moral  standards  as  once  pre- 
vailed. 

If  it  is  true,  it  is  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  which  needs  to  be  corrected, 
else  the  United  States  will,  in  time  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  present  generation  may  not  suffer,  but  it  should  have  enough  interest 
in  the  tomorrow  of  its  own  progeny  to  make  some  effort  to  raise  the  moral 
plane  of  youth. — Reidsville  Review. 


"SAD  BUT  TRUE" 

Last  year  the  "thin  gray  line"  of  seven  hundred  grizzled  veter- 
ans, answered  the  roll  call  at  Chattanooga  with  the  initial  cost  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  entertainment. 

But  this  year  seven  cities,  after  due  consideration  of  cost  and 
energy  to  be  host  to  this  valiant  body  of  men  declare,  with  a  sense 
of  shame  and  humiliation,  "impossible." 

Adjutant-General  Harry  Rene  Lee  upon  receiving  reports  as  to 
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entertainment  of  the  old  veterans  said,  "It  seems  there  is  no  place 
in  this  Southland  for  the  Confederate  veterans  to  go." 

"Sad  but  true,"  but  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  old  veteran  has 
faded,  and  he  does  not  hold  first  consideration  as  he  once  did. 

But  for  the  interest  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confedera- 
cy the  cause  would  only  be  passed  down  to  Southern  posterity 
through  history  as  taught  in  our  schools. 


HIGHLY  APPRECIATED 

There  are  times  when  we  feel  that  our  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic good  are  of  no  avail ;  that  time  and  money  are  wasted,  but  when 
such  unexpected  expressions  of  approval  as  to  the  value  of  this 
little  magazine  come,  there  is  fresh  impetus  to  continue  for  the 
boys'  sake.  We  accept  the  following  with  gratitude  and  the  high- 
est sense  of  appreciation : 

Charlotte,  N.  C, 
January  24,  1935. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook, 
Associate  Editor, 
The  Uplift, 
Concord,  N.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cook: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  keeping  me  on  the  mailing  list  of  The  Uplift, 
that  most  excellent  weekly  published  under  your  guidance  at  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Training  School.  Particularly  do  I  appreciate  the  selection 
of  poems  used  in  this.  Many  of  them  go  into  my  Scrap  Book  and  are  re- 
layed through  my  weekly  radio  programs  to  the  radio  audience,  wherte 
they  are  being  most  favorably  received.  I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
these  were  getting  even  wider  circulation  than  you  knew. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  this  very  worthwhile  ef- 
fort, I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Herbert  Spaugh,  Pastor, 

The  Little  Church  on  the  Lane, 

Moravian  Episcopal. 
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EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION 

Again,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  proved  herself  equal  to  any  emergency 
when  nine  hundred  women,  instead  of  three  hundred  as  expected, 
tiled  into  the  White  House  for  luncheon. 

Many  housewives  would  have  had  their  plans  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  arrival  of  such  a  throng  of  unexpected  guests;  but 
those  who  anticipated  the  ''First  Lady"  would  be  perturbed  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  She  instantly  mounted  an  improvised 
platform,  greeted  the  crowd  and  announced  that  she  was  glad 
"nine  hundred  were  present  instead  of  the  paltry  three  hundred." 

She  not  only  made  the  women  feel  her  gracious  hospitality  by 
her  self-posession,  but  marshalled  her  forces  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment and  served  a  menu  that  would  please  the  most  critical 
pnd  fastidious.  There  was  not  a  hitch  in  this  affair,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chautauqua  Women's  Club  left  bewildered  by 
such  a  demonstation  of  fine  poise  in  the  place  of  what  threatened 
to  be  a  calamity. 


JOHN  BARTON  PAYNE 

Since  1921,  during  the  administration  of  President  Harding, 
John  Barton  Payne  served  most  faithfully  as  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

The  press  gives  out  the  information  that  the  national  figure, 
John  Barton  Payne,  who  died  last  week  just  as  he  was  entering  the 
80th  year  of  his  life,  was  born  in  Pountytown,  Virginia, — now 
West  Virginia — and  spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm,  where  he  de- 
veloped his  capacity  for  hard  work. 

As  a  young  man  he  won  recognition  as  a  talented  lawyer,  and 
thereafter  his  service  to  the  government  was  varied,  using  his  tal- 
ents and  diplomacy  with  the  ambition  to  render  a  public  service. 

His  record  as  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  one  of  his 
most  notable  contributions,  making  his  life  of  service  full  and 
complete.  His  life,  when  written,  will  be  marked  for  his  generous 
^ri  si  deration  for  the  public  good. 
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DOOR  OF  OPPURTINITY  OPEN 

The  door  of  opportunity  is  open  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  this 
land.  All  over  this  favored  land  boys  and  girls  are  now  busy  with 
their  school  studies.  Those  who  enter  high  schools  should  do  so 
with  a  determination  to  do  their  very  best  and  continue  until  grad- 
uation, for  with  many,  high  school  will  mark  the  end  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Everlastingly  at  it  brings  successful  education  to  the  young, 
and  hardly  otherwise.  So  many  young  people  make  the  mistake 
of  not  graduating.  Later,  when  it  is  too  late  perhaps,  they  realize 
what  they  have  lost.  In  these  modern  times  young  men  and  young 
women  who  enter  life  and  the  business  world  without  at  least  a 
high  school  education  will  find  pretty  hard  going. 

Paents  should  make  a  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  to  keep  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  high  school  until  graduation.  Pupils  should  ap- 
preciate this  sacrifice  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
attain  an  education.  They  are  maching  over  a  royal  road — good 
and  well-equipped  teachers,  splendid  buildings, — as  is  the  case  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School — and  at  the  public  schools  of  the 
counties,  buses  to  take  them  to  and  from  school  are  provided,  and 
the  hours  in  school  are  not  too  long. 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  attend  college  this  winter  should 
do  so.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  a 
college  training  with  specialization  in  agriculture  gave  greater 
promise  of  being  a  paying  investment  than  now.  Both  rural  and 
urban  people  ae  faced  with  the  necessity  of  adjusting  themselves 
to  a  changing  economic  situation  and  only  the  best  trained  ones 
will  meet  it  successfully. 

Boys  and  girls  of  today  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  educa- 
tionally and  otherwise,  and  they  should  take  advantage  of  their 
wonderful  opportunities. 


BETTER  USE  OF  NATION'S  RESOURCES 

President   Roosevelt   realizing  the   inherited   fiber   of  the   red- 
blooded  Americans,  has   recommended   in   his   program    of    relief 
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"construction  work  for  all  unemployed  able-bodied  citizens,  and  to 
get  results  for  all  moneys  expended,  such  projects  as  better  roads, 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  better  housing,  and  clearance 
of  slums;  so  as  to  make  living  secure  against  hazards  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life." 

He  is  trying  to  forestall  the  effects  of  continued  relief,  or  a  dole 
which  is  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration,  and  finally  has  the 
effect  of  a  narcotic, — a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  spirit  of  ambition 
— of  mankind. 

Anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  the 
rich  heritage  of  noble  and  courageous  forbears  has  the  ambition 
to  make  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  instead  of  holding  out 
the  hand  for  bread. 


DON'T  KILL  THE  LEAD  DOG 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently  published  a  symbolic  car- 
toon which  illustrates  with  remarkable  aptness  political  abuse  of 
industry. 

The  cartoon  shows  a  clog-team  and  driver,  against  a  background 
of  Northern  snows.  The  team  has  been  drawing  a  tremendous 
load  of  bundles,  labeled  High  Costs,  Unbalanced  Budget,  Govern- 
ment Spending  and  Government  Competition  in  Business.  Ap- 
parently the  dogs  are  weary  and  are  unable  to  go  farther  without 
a  rest.  The  driver,  who  typifies  Political  Radicalism,  is  not  will- 
ing to  pause.  Instead  he  is  beating  to  death  with  a  club  labeled 
Taxes,  the  lead  dog  named  American  Industry.  The  second  dog, 
Expansion,  has  collapsed  in  the  snow,  tongue  hanging  out,  eyes 
closed.  The  fourth  dog,  Capital  Goods,  is  exhausted,  as  is  the  last 
dog.  Employment,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost. 

Severe  as  this  caricature  is,  it  is  eminently  justified.  If  Ameri- 
can business  is  to  continue  to  pull  its  heavy  load,  it  must  have  con- 
fidence. It  must  be  given  a  chance.  It  must  expand  and  develoD. 
Tt  irusf  emplov  men.  Instead,  however,  all  units  of  government 
seem  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  wielding  the.  tax  club.     Exces- 
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sive  taxes  close  factories,  confiscate  homes  and  farms,  prevent 
construction,  destroy  employment  and  investment,  and  drive  capi- 
tal into  hiding. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  beat  and  berate  industry  when  it  is  weary  and 
overworked — when  it  should  be  given  stimulation  and  confidence. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  kill  the  lead  dog  with  a  club  of  confisca- 
tory taxation  and  onerous  legislation  when  the  wolf  pack  of  de- 
pression and  unemployment  are  at  our  heels. 


WHY  NOT  COMPULSORY  BACON  EATING? 

Again  we  are  faced  with  proposals  for  more  compulsory  experi- 
mental laws.  For  example,  in  Oregon  the  legislature  will  be  ask- 
ed to  pass  a  law  to  the  effect  that  beginning  with  1936  it  will  be 
made  compulsory  to  add  3  per  cent  of  alcohol  made  in  Oregon  from 
farm  waste,  such  as  cull  potatoes,  to  each  gallon  of  gasoline,  and 
furthermore  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol  shall  be  increased  5 
per  cent,  than  10  per  cent  and  then  15  per  cent  each  succeeding 
year.  The  legislature  will  be  further  asked  to  make  such  alcohol- 
producing  plants  free  from  taxes  for  five  years,  and  free  from 
one-half  of  all  taxes  for  a  second  five-year  period,  if  they  operate 
at  50  per  cent  capacity. 

Whjr  should  a  man  driving  a  motor  car  be  forced  to  use  alcohol 
if  he  does  not  want  it,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  use  a  farm  crop? 
If  alcohol  for  fuel  is  as  good  as  it  is  claimed,  and  is  cheaper,  why 
is  it  not  sold  to  the  public  as  any  other  commodity?  If  it  is  as 
good  as  claimed,  why  is  it  necessary  to  force  the  public  to  buy  it? 
The  mere  fact  that  it  cannot  compete  in  the  open  market,  should 
be  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  will  not  justify  the  claims  made 
for  it  by  its  sponsors. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  using  waste  farm  crops,  it  is 
not  an  argument  against  usincr  alcohol  for  fuel,  but  it  is  an  argu- 
ment a<rainst  forciner  a  man  to  buv  a  product  that  he  may  not 
wa^t.  and  that  mav  not  be  as  good  for  his  use  as  other  fuels. 

Wn-w  not  r»ass  a  law  to  make  everv  "person  blend  two  slices  of 
bp^ri  with  his  breakfast  everv  morniner.  to  use  up  waste  hoor  r>ro- 
rl notion  ? 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


MAGIC  MEDICINE 

"There's   a   heap    o'   consolation 
In  the  handclasp   o'  a  friend; 

It  can   wipe   out   desolation, 
An'    bring    heartaches    to    an 
end; 

It  can  soothe  a  troubled   spirit 
Like  no  magic  in  the  land; 

Heaven?     Your   are   pretty  near 


it— 

When 
your 


a     good 
hand!" 


friend     grips 


There  is  more  cheerfulness  in  a 
little  smile  than  there  is  in  a  sol- 
emn groan. 

Talk  seems  to  be  the  most  expen- 
sive commodity  that  some  people  are 
willing  to  throw  in  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  their  home  community. 
— o — 

You     hear      people      saying     they 
"laughed '  themselves  to  death."     But 
they  didn't  die.     Still,  that  is  better 
than  worrying  your  head  off. 
— o — 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  west 
they  are  lauding  a  champion  liar.  It 
is  presumed  that  he  is  trying  his 
wings  preparatory  to  entering  poli- 
tics). 

■ — o — 

They  are  now  saying  that  a  new 
era  of  common  sense  will  soon  be 
ushered  in.  Much  sanity  and  calm 
thinking  is  needed  before  that  happy 
day  arrives,  however. 


Statisticians  are  now  informing 
the  public  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
women  are  knock-kneed.  From  the 
present  fashions  there  seems  to  be 
no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  this 
information. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  from  the  Ashe- 
ville  Citizen-Times,  was  not  hidin' 
his  wit  and  humor  under  a  bushel 
when  he  presided,  as  president,  over 
the  eleventh  annual  Newspaper  In- 
stitute, the  guest  of  the  University 
of  N.  C,  and  Duke  University.  He 
was  electrically  charged  and  emitted 
flashes  in  such  quick  succession  that 
he  kept  the  institute  illumined  with 
good  humor  and  exhilaration.  He  is 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Associa- 
tion's apostle  of  good  cheer. 
— o — 

I  had  an  exquisite  dream  Thurs- 
day night.  When  I  retired  I  was 
conscious  that  I  had  been  beguiled 
into  eating  too  much — a  splendid  and 
sumptuous  luncheon  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  an  in- 
comparable dinner  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity the  night  of  the  same  day.  I 
was  in  discomfort  "all  through  the 
night."  But  there  was  a  wonderful 
compensation  for  it,  that  came  in  a 
dream.  Seldom  indeed  do  I  have  a 
dream  that  lingers  in  memory  after 
the  night  has  passed.  But  this  one 
does.  I  was  in  my  youth  again, 
without  an  ache  or  a  pain  or  any 
physical  or  mental  disturbance — 
free  as  the  air,  light  as  a  feather, 
joyous  and  happy,  living  again  my 
courtship,  and  conscious  that  it  was 
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successful.  The  maiden  of  my 
choice,  both  actual  and  in  dream- 
land, was  the  same,  and  she,  too, 
was  in  all  the  glory  of  her  youth. 
We  and  the  world  were  young  again. 
The  dream  seemed  to  last  a  long 
time.  There  was  a  walk  in  a  flow- 
er-lined "lover's  lane,"  on  a  perfect 
June  day,  and  conversation  such  as 
levers  have.  Youth  and  a  promised 
bride !  Can  any  other  vision  compare 
with  it?  I  trow  not.  Is  there  any 
other  period  in  life  that  brings 
greater  joy  to  the  heart?  What  are 
business^  achievement,  wealth  or  any 
other  the  things  men  struggle 
for  through  the  long  years,  that 
equal  youth  and  its  mating  season? 
Well,  I  had  it  again  Thursday  night, 
and  now  I  have  another  conception 
of  heaven  as  a  place  where  the  spir- 
it of  youth  and  of  love  is  eternal. 
There  is  nothing  in  human  life  that 
measures  up  to  it,  and  I  hope  heaven 
has  it.     Why  not? 

— o — 
There  are  few  professions  that 
contain  so  many  inefficient  members 
as  does  the  mechanical.  In  fact,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  almost 
anyone  who  is  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  handle  and  head  of  a 
hammer  believes  himself  a  compe- 
tent member  of  hisj  worthy  but  ill- 
reputed  fraternity.  They  will  be- 
gin by  overwhelming  you  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  causes  that  prompt 
your  motor  to  act  as  though  someone 
has  finally  located  and  then  throw 
into  the  crankcase  of  your  car  the 
proverbial  monkey  wrench.  They 
will  event  attack  your  car  with  the 
assurance  of  one  skilled  in  his  call- 
ing,  but   after  their   many   and   sun- 


dry attempts  have  failed  to  locate 
and  correct  the  trouble,  the  car  own- 
er is  forced  to  dismally  conclude  that 
he  is/  dealing  with  just  another  me- 
chanic. 

— o — 
The    eleventh    annual       mid-winter 
Newspaper   Institute   of   the      North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  held  last 
week   for   the   fourth   time,   with  the 
University   of    North    Carolina      and 
Duke  University,  being  hosts,  was  of 
the    most    inspiring,    interesting    and 
thought-provoking  meetings  ever  held 
by  this   gathering   of  the   newspaper 
men   and  women   of   North   Carolina. 
The  attendance  was   larger  than  ev- 
er   before.        The       addresses — Some 
eight    in      number— by      outstanding 
men    in    the    profession,    were    of      a 
high  order  of  imparting  concrete  in- 
formation   on    matters    pertirient    to 
the    conduct    and    advancement       of 
newspapers,    and    subjects    that    will 
be   invaluable   guides   for  the  future, 
and    rebound   to    the    well-being    and 
advancement   of   the    State   of    North 
Carolina.     The  social  features  of  the 
hosts  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
I  feel  sure  that  every  editor  and  edi- 
tress   who    attended    this       Institute 
this   year,  and   brought  his   and   her 
pitcher  to  the  fountain  of  journalis- 
tic  information,      carried      it      home 
brimming   over   with    enthusiasm,   in- 
spiration,   and    a    greater    love      for 
their    work,    into   which      they      will 
throw    greater    energy    and    devotion, 
which  comes  from  joyously  mingling 
together   "with    kindred    spirits,'      in 
such    delightful    journalistic      fellow- 
ship.    Whatever   may   go   wrong      in 
the    world    of    business   and       trade, 
however   arduous   may  be  the   strug- 
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gle  for  journalistic  success,  let  noth- 
ing mar  the  purity  of  the  reciprocal 
feeling  of  love  and  devotion  in  the 
newspaper  game  among  the  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  or  throw  into  its 
harmonious   existence   the   apple      of 


discord.  What  was  brought  out  at 
this  Institute  meeting,  the  Press  of 
North  Carolina  is  on  the  King's 
highway  of  progress,  and  will 
achieve  great  things  for  our  dear 
old  Commonwealth. 


The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  a  kind  of  food  supplied  for  the 
soul  of  man. — Cicero. 


HENRICOPOLIS,  AMERICA'S  FIRST 
COLLEGE 

By  Priscilla  Williams 


The  old  James  flows  silently  by. 
Only  the  occasional  call  of  a  bird  or 
the  distant  whirr  of  an  automobile 
may  be  heard  now,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  all 
was  astir  with  life.  One  might  have 
then  heard  the  sound  of  hammer  and 
saw,  or  the  men  calling  to  each  oth- 
er as  they  made  brick,  or  out  in  the 
fields  planted  corn  and  tobacco.  Keen 
ears  might  have  heard  the  snapping 
of  a  twig  and,  turning,  saw  behind 
a  tree  an  Indian  watching  these 
strange  white  men  building  their 
stranger  town.  For  on  this  high 
plateau,  overlooking  the  James  about 
11  miles  below  Richmond,  the  colo- 
nists established  the  town  of  Henri- 
copolis,  one  of  the  leading  towns  in 
the  Virginia  Colony  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
College  of  Henricopolis. 

But  all  is  silent  now,  and  not  even 
an  old  foundation  is  visible,  but  two 
monuments  mark  the  spot,  one  erect 


od  by  the  Episcopal  Church  commem- 
orating the  founding  of  the  Parish 
of  Henrico  or  Henricopolis  as  it  .was 
than  caMed  and  the  other  erected  by 
thj  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  co- 
memorating  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Henricopolis. 

rt  was  not  destined  to  live  and  grow 
into  the  great  university  planned  for 
it  by  its  founders,  this  college  of 
Henricopolis.  Perhaps  in  their  eager- 
ness, they  attempted  too  soon  to 
found  a  university  in  the  struggling 
young  colony,  but  for  three  years  it 
existed  and  was  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  colony,  when  in  1622  it  was 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  the  great  massacre  of  that  year; 
and,  to  this  college,  though  short 
lived,  belongs  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  be  founded  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

Its  history  is  meagre  and  scatter- 
ed, but  we  find  it  mentioned  frequent- 
ly in  the  record^  of  the  London  Com- 
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pany  from  1619  to  1624,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  American 
Representative  Assembly  which  met 
at  Jamestown  in  1619. 

The  town  of  Henrico  or  Henrico- 
polis,  using  the  older  form  of  the 
name,  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  in  1611  and  called  Henricopolis 
for  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
James  I.  In  the  charter  which  was 
granted  for  the  establishment  of  the 
town,  there  is  reference  to  the  col- 
lege which  was  to  be  buit  immediate- 
ly, but  it  is  not  until  1618,  however, 
that  we  hear  of  it  again,  when  Gov- 
ernor Yeardley  is  instructed  to 
choose  a  suitable  site  at  Henrico  and 
to  prepare  for  the  building  of  the 
college. 

Ralph  Hamor,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  colony,  gives,  us  a  description 
of  the  town  in  quaint  old  English  in 
his '  "A  True  Discourse  of  the  Pres- 
ent Es>tate  of  Virginai."  "There  is  in 
this  town  three  streets  of  well-fram- 
ed houses,  a  handsome  church,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  more  stately  one 
laid  of  brick,  in  length,  an  hundred 
foote,  and  fifty  foote  wide,  beside 
Sjtore  houses,  watch  houses,  and  such 
like:  there  are  also,  as  ornaments  be- 
longing to  this  towne,  upon  the  verge 
of  this  river,  five  faire  block  houses, 
or  commaunders,  wherein  live  the 
honester  sort  of  people,  as.;  in  farmes 
in  England,  and  there  keep  contin- 
uall  centinell  for  the  townes  securi- 
ty ...  " 

It  was  near  this  little  town  that 
Pocahontas  lived  with  her  English 
husband,  John  Rolfe,  on  their  plan- 
tation called  Varina,  and  here  their 
son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  was  born. 

Through  the   influence   of   Sir   Ed- 


win Sandys,  the  London  Company 
granted  a  tract  of  10,000  acres  of 
land  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
James  River  to  the  college,  and 
plans  were  made  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  education. 

One  thousand  acres  were  to  be 
used  for  a  school  for  christianizing 
and  educating  the  Indians,  training 
some  of  them  for  missionaries  to 
their  own  people.  The  other  9,000 
acres,  were  to  be'  used  for  a  college 
and  university  for  the  English. 

An  additional  thousand  acres  were 
appropriated  at  Charles  City  for  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  college. 
Many  donations  were  made  for  the 
proposed  institution  both  in  England 
and  in  Virginia. 

In  the  records  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, we  find  that  in  1618  King 
James  authorized  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  15,000  pounds  "for  the  col- 
lege and  university  of  Virginia,"  and 
■1,500  pounds  were  collected.  Of  the 
individual  donations,  Nicholas  Far- 
rar  left  300  pounds  in  his  will,  and 
George  Ruggles  gave  a  legacy  of  100 
pounds.  There  were  also  "a  com- 
munion cup,  with  a  cover  and  case, 
a  trencher  plate  for  the  bread,  a  car- 
pet of  crimson  velvet,  and  a  damask 
tablecloth."  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bar- 
grave  of  Henrico  Parish  donated  his 
library. 

The  school  for  the  Indians*  is  per- 
haps the  best  known.  The  college  is 
even  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Indian  College,  but  the  department 
for  the  Indians  was  only  a  small 
part    of   the    proposed    institution. 

There  were  in  Virginia  at  this 
time  about  4,000  colonists,  who  were 
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living  on  scattered  plantations  along 
the  James  River  from  the  falls  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  most  ur- 
gent need  of  these  colonists  was  not 
an  institution  of  learning  for  the 
English,  but  rather  a  practical 
school  for  christianizing  and  educat- 
ing the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Then,  too, 
the  funds  were  inadequate  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  university, 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  was  decided 
to  place  tenants  on  the  vast  tract 
of  land  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
college,  to  develop  it  ,and  use  the 
proceeds,  as  an  income  for  the 
college.  These  tenants  were  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  on  halves.  "They 
were  to  have  half  the  profit  of  their 
labour  to  themselves,  and  the  other 
half  was  to  go  towards  forwarding 
the  building,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  tutors  and  scholars."  As  a  fur- 
ther source  of  income,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  erect  an  iron  furnace  at  Fall- 
ing Creek,  and  50  men  were  sent  ov- 
er in  1619  to  work  it. 

The  Rev.  George  Thorpe  was  elect- 
ed deputy  and  superintendent  of  the 
college  in  1619.  He  had  been  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  Privy  Cham- 
ber and  one  of  the  Council  for  Vir- 
ginia in  England.  He  reached  the 
colony  May  11,  1620.  He  was  a 
very  pious  and  good  man,  and  he 
took  a  great  interest  in  christianiz- 
ing the  Indians.  To  win  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  Indian 
emperor,  Opechancanough,  he  had  a 
house  like  those  used  by  the  English 
built  for  him  in  the  forest.  This  de- 
lighted the  old  Indian,  especially  the 
mechanism  of  the  lock  and  key  which 
he   said   to   have   locked   and   unlock- 


ed a  hundred  times  a  day. 

By  the  spring  of  1622,  the  college 
was  being  firmly  established.  Over 
100  tenants  had  been  settled  on  the 
college  lands,  and  the  iron  furnace 
at  Falling  Creek  was  described  as 
being  "in  a  very  great  forwardness." 
In  London,  the  London  Company  had 
elected  the  Rev.  Patrick  Copland  as 
rector  or   president   of  the   college. 

But  all  of  this  was  swept  away  in 
a  day.  In  the  massacre  of  March, 
1622,  Henrico  was,  completely  anni- 
hilated. At  the  iron  furnace  at 
Falling  Creek,  every  one  was  killed 
except  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  the 
tools  of  the  men  were  thrown  into 
the  river.  George  Thorpe,  who  liv- 
ed at  Berkely,  was  warned  of  the 
attack  by  his  servant,  but  he  refused 
to  believe  there  was  any  real  dan- 
ger, and  his  body  was  found  later 
horribly  mutiliated. 

For  four  years  the  crafty  old  em- 
peror had  been  planning  this  attack, 
at  the  same  time  pretending  great 
friendship  for  the  English.  Only  a 
few  months,  before  he  had  sent  word 
to  Governor  Wyatt  that  so  dear  to 
him  was  the  peace  existing  between 
the  English  and  his  people  that  "the 
sky  should  fall  before  he  broke  it," 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  massacre, 
the  Indians  had  visited  several  plan- 
tations bearing  gifts  of  game  and 
had  had  breakfas;t  with  the  English 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.  So 
skillfully  was  the  attack  planned 
that  each  town  and  plantation  from 
the  falls  to  the  Bay  was  attacked  at 
exactly  the  same  hour,  the  Indians 
waiting  until  the  men  were  about 
their  work  and  then  falling  upon 
them  with  their  savage  yells. 
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"They  fell  upon  the  English  and 
basely  and  barbarously  murthered 
them,  not  sparing  age  or  sex,  man, 
woman  or  child.  Being  at  their  sev- 
eral works  in  the  house  and  in  the 
fields,  planting  corn  and  tobacco, 
gardening,  making  brick  biulding, 
sawing  and  other  kinds  of  husban- 
dry, so  sudden  was  the  cruel  execu- 
tion that  few,  or  none  discerned  the 
weapon  or  the  blow  that  brought 
them  to  destruction." 

The  converted  Indian,  Chanco,  liv- 
ing in  Jamestown  warned  his  mas- 
ter, who  in  turn  warned  the  town 
and  nearby  plantations;,  and  through 
him  the  capital  of  the  colony  was 
saved,  for  the  Indians  quickly  fled 
into  the  forest  when  they  found  the 
English  waiting  for  them.  Only  a 
few  of  the  plantations,  however, 
could  be  warned,  and  when  later  in 
the  day  the  Governor  sent  parties 
down  the  river  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  terrible  carnage,  and  to 
bring  back  to  Jamestown  the  wound- 


ed, it  was  found  that  347  of  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  killed,  whole  fami- 
lies had  been  wiped  out,  their  bodies 
mutilated  and  their  homes  in  flames,. 
The  colonists  now  forgot  their  plans 
for  christianizing  and  colonizing  the 
Indians,  and  in  retaliaton  burned 
their  villages,  destroyed  their  crops 
and  drove  them  further  into  the  for- 
ests. 

From  the  massacre  the  college 
would  probably  have  survived,  but 
only  two  years  later  the  king  with- 
drew the  charter  of  the  London 
Company,  Virginia  became  a  royal 
province  under  the  king,  and  the 
college  lands  were  confiscated,  bring- 
ing to  an  end  the  college  in  Virgin- 
ia. 

Like  the  college,  the  town  was  nev- 
er rebuilt,  but  the  name,  Henrico,  has 
survived  in  the  name  of  Henrico 
County.  The  sit  of  old  Henricopolis, 
however,  is  now  in  Chesterfield 
County,  the  original  Henrico  County 
having  been  subdivided. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  SMILE 

It  costs  nothing  but  creates  much. 

It  enriches  those  who  receive  it  without  impoverishing 
those  who  give. 

It  happens  in  a  flash  and  the  memory  of  it  sometimes  lasts 
forever. 

None  are  so  rich  that  they  can  get  along  without  it;  and 
none  are  so  poor  but  are  richer  for  its  benefit. 

It  creates  happiness  in  the  home  and  fosters  good  will  in 
business.  Yet  it  cannot  be  bought,  begged,  borrowed  or  stolen. 

It  is  something  that  is  no  earthly  good  to  anyone  until  it  is 
given  away. 

If  at  some  time  you  meet  someone  who  fails  to  give  you  a 
smile,  may  I  not  ask  that  you  give  one  of  your  own  ?  For  none 
need  a  smile  so  much  as  those  who  have  none  left  to  give. 

— Selected. 
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LEAD  THAT  IS  NOT  LEAD 


By  Cora  P. 

Seldom  does  a  day  pass  that  we 
do  not  find  some  use  for  a  lead  pen- 
cil. It  may  be  for  figuring,  writing, 
or  drawing.  But  the  black  substance 
inside  the  wooden  frame,  that  we 
use  in  making  marks,  is  not  lead.  It 
is  graphite.  Did  I  hear  you  say, 
"Then  why  not  call  it  a  grahpite 
pencil?"  Some  people  do  refer  to  a 
pencil  that  way.  It  is  correct  and 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  all 
talk  about  our  graphite  pencil  in- 
stead of  our  lead  pencil. 

The  misnomer  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  early  writing  tools  were  made 
from  metallic  lead.  The  Romans 
used  a  lead  tool  which  they  called  a 
stylus  or  style  for  writing  on  wax 
tablets.  Later  Michael  Angelo  and 
other  artists  of  his  period  used  the 
metallic  lead  for  drawing. 

Graphite  gets  it  name  from  the 
Greek  verb  "graphein"  which  we  are 
told  means  "to  write."  It  is  found 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Much  of  our  high 
grade  graphite  comes  from  the  is- 
land of  Ceylon. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  family  of 
minerals  as  the  diamond.  Both  are 
almost  pure  carbon.  When  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  their  arithmetic 
work,  I  hope  that  they  will  remem- 
ber that  their  helper  is  a  sort  of 
cousin  to  the  diamond  which  people 
are  so  proud  of  owning. 

Just  when  graphite  was  first  used 
for  writing  is  not  known.  Most  peo- 
ple   claim    that    Germany       deserves 


Emerson 

the  credit  for  recognizing  its  value 
as  a  marking  material,  sometime  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth a  graphite  mine  was  discovered 
in  England.  This  was  the  famous 
Barrowdale  mine  in  the  mountains 
near  Keswick.  This  graphite  was 
\3ry  pure  and  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
which  was  over  a  hundred  years, 
England  monopolized  the  pencil  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  same  time  Germany  was 
experimenting  with  graphite  from 
her  Bohemian  mines.  In  1596  an 
Italian  wrote  an  article  on  graphite 
in  which  he  told  how  the  people  in 
Nuremberg  had  some  process  for 
making  a  lead-like  substance  out  of 
graphite.  But  it  was  not  until  six- 
ty-four years  later  that  large  quan- 
tities of  pencils  were  being  manu- 
factured in  Batavia  by  these  Nu- 
remburg  people. 

At  first  the  wooden  part  of  the 
pencil  was  made  by  cabinet  workers. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  It 
became  an  independent  trade.  In  an 
old  church  in  Stein,  which  is  not  far 
from  Nuremberg,  is  recorded  the 
marriage  of  a  pencil-maker  and 
lead-cutter.  This;  marriage  is  dated 
1720. 

Nicholas  Jaques  Coate  made  the 
important  discovery  in  1790  of 
mixing  clay  with  the  ground  graph- 
ite. The  amount  of  clay  used  is 
what  makes  pencils  hard  or  soft. 

It  was  not  ntil  1861  that  the 
United   States   had   a      factory      for 
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making  pencils.  This  was  establish- 
ed by  Eberhard  Faber.  This  New 
York  factory  has  continued  to  grow 
and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  pencil 
factories  in  the  world.  It  manufac- 
ture all  kinds  of  high  grade  pencils. 
The  United  States  has  other  factor- 
ies making  large  quantities  of  pen- 
cils at  the  present  time. 

This  greasy  black  material  we 
call  graphite  has  other  important 
uses.  It  is  used  in  electrotyping 
and  electric  apparatus  as  it  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is 
an  excellent  lubricant  for  all  heavy 
machinery        It    is    made    into    stove 


polish  and  paint.  But  the  larger 
part  of  the  world's  production  is 
"mixed  with  clay  and  made  into 
crucibles  and  retorts  which  will  not 
melt  under  intense  heat." 

A  graphite  more  pure  than  the 
original  is  now  artificially  made  at 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  In  1898 
E.  G.  Acheson  invented  this  process 
by  "subjecting  coke  and  anthracite 
coal  to  intense  heat  in  an  electric 
furnace."  This  artificial  graphite 
can  be  used  the  same  as  the  natural 
mineral  for  pencils,  paint,  and  lubri- 
cants, but  it  cannot  be  used  in  mak- 
ing the  crucibles. 


Love  requires  not  so  much  proofs,  as  expressions,  of  love. 

— Jean  Paul  Richter. 


FACTS  ABOUT  PAPER-MAKING 


By  Harry 

How  all-important  paper  is  to 
modern  civilization !  How  many  are 
the  uses  of  a  paper!  When  we  watch 
a  giant  press  turning  out  thousands 
of  daily  newspapers,  books  or  maga- 
zines; when  we  think  of  the  count- 
less typewriters  clicking  off  sheet 
after  sheet  in  the  countless  offices  of 
our  modern  business  world;  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  uses^  of  pa- 
per, one  wonders  where  all  this  pa- 
per comes  from  and  how  man  dis- 
covered and  improved  this  wonder- 
fully useful  article. 

The  eariiest  paper  was  doubtless 
that    made    from    E  jypt'an    papyrus. 


K.  Hobart 

This  form  cf  paper  and  the  various 
parchments  of  ancient  times  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  form  of  writ- 
ing materials  known  to  Europeans 
for  many  centuries. 

Among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
however  we  find  that  paper  was 
madf  from  very  early  times.  Marco 
Polo  tells  us  that  the  Chinese  wrote 
on  very  fine  paper  and  had  u^ed  such 
fa  per  for  many  centuries. 

In  Europe  the  first  rag-paper  was 
made  in  Spain  under  the  Moors.  The 
town  of  Jativa  had  the  first  paper 
mill  in  1154.  Soon  after  this  traces 
of  paper-making  are  found  in   Italy, 
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France  and  Germany.  In  England 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a  paper 
mill  at  Stvenage  in  Hertford  in  1460, 
but  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
paper-making  in  England  until 
about  1558,  when  there  was  a  mill  at 
Dartford.  Rag-paper  had,  however, 
been  commonly  in  use  since  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thus,  we  see 
briefly  how  far  back  the  use  of  pa- 
per goes. 

The  raw  materials  at  present  in 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  may 
be  broadly  sub-divided  in  three  class- 
es: Rags  composed  of  cotton,  linen 
and  hemp  fibers;  Esparto,  straw  and 
bamboo;  Jute  and  wood.  Besides 
these  three  main  divisions,  the  culms 
of  various  cereal  grasses  are  em- 
ployed where  obtainable;  rice  straw 
in  Asia,  wheat,  oats  and  other  kinds 
of  straw  in  Europe  and  America. 
Bamboo  may  be  considered  as<  a  gi- 
gantic straw,  but  its  component  fi- 
bers are  much  more  incrusted,  there- 
fore the  chemical  treatment  for  their 
separation  is  much  more  severe. 
Jute,  in  the  form  of  old  bagging,  is 
generally  used  for  strong  cheap  pa- 
pers which  do  not  require  to  be  of  a 
white  color. 

The  idea  of  making  paper-pulp  of 
wood  was  first  entertained  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. A  patent  waSj  granted  to  some 
paper-makers  in  Italy  in  1826.  Some 
years  later  the  idea  came  forth  in 
England,  but  the  mechanical  process 
of  "Volter"  of  Heidenheim  was  that 
which  gave  the  principal  impetus  to 
the  use  of  wood-pulp.  The  so-called 
sufite  process  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  and  its  development  springs 
from  a  dscovery  made  in  1867  by  a 


Philadelphia  chemist  named  Tilgh- 
man.  He  found  that  sulphurous  ac- 
id would  reduce  wood  to  pulp,  and 
this  discovery  forms  the  basis  of 
what  is  now  a  very  large  industry. 

All  classes,,  of  trees  are  not  equal- 
ly suitable  for  pulp  production,  in 
fact,  only  the  softer  varieties  are 
workable.  Coniferous  or  cone-bear- 
ing trees,  such  as  fir,  spruce  and 
pine,  yield  very  suitable  cellulose  or 
pulp.  The  fibers  of  these  trees)  are 
simple  and  all  more  or  less  of  one 
nature.  In  Japan  and  some  other 
countries  paper  is  also  made  from 
the  bark  and  young  shoots  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  The  increasing  de- 
mand in  recent  years  for  wood  for 
building  purposes,  has  greatly  de- 
creased the  supply  of  wood  for  pa- 
per pulp,  and  the  attention  of  the 
chemist  has  been  directed  toward 
other  sources  for  substitutes.  Many 
varieties  of  grass  have  been  experi- 
mented with.  Some  of  these  are  the 
tall  millet  of  Manchuria,  the  stparto 
grass  of  Spain  and  northern  Africa, 
the  papyrus  of  Egypt  and  borders  of 
the  Nile,  while  in  the  United  States, 
trials  have  been  made  with  corn 
stalks,  pineapple  leaves  mixed  with 
pulp,  and  the  various  other  fibrous 
plants  and  grasses. 

These  various  experiments  have 
resulted  in  the  production  of  better 
brown  wrapping  paper  and  fine 
strawboard,  but  except  in  two  in- 
stances, pulp  and  rags  could  not  be 
superseded  for  making  writing  pa- 
per. The  paper  made  from  hemp 
has  been  found  to  be  of  good  body 
and  cream-white  texture  as*  well  as 
fine  calendered  finish.  The  other  ex- 
ception  was   announced  by  the      Bu- 
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reau  of  Standards^  It  is  a  fine 
white  paper  made  from  cotton  lin- 
ters.  The  chief  commercial  difficul- 
ty with  this,  at  present,  is  that  it 
costs  too  much  to  produce.  England 
has  recently  discovered  a  successful 
filter  paper  to  replace  the  Swedish 
and  German  filter  paper  which  have 
been  considered  the  best  heretofore. 

The  actual  process  of  paper-mak- 
ing is  as  follows: 

The  wood  pulp  is  first  boiled  and 
ground.  Then  it  is  fed  into  a  break- 
ing engine.  Here  the  pulp  is  reduced 
to  a  soupy  mass  by  the  action  of 
paddle-like  rollers  in  the  center  of 
the  machine.  If  intended  for  news- 
paper, the  sizing  and  loading  agents 
are  now  added  to  the  pulp  and  the 
whole  mixture  is  allowed  to  run  off 
by  gravity  into  a  storage  chest. 
From  this  chest  the  pulpy  mass  is 
pumped  into  a  "Jordan,"  or  refining 
engine.  This  consists  of  a  conical 
revolving  drum  encased  in  a  cover  of 
similar  shape.  Knives  project  in- 
ward from  the  cover  and  outward 
from  the  drum,  so  they  have  a  cut- 
ting or  refining  action  on  the  fibers, 
rubbing  them  out  and  making  them 
of  uniform  size  so  that  they  felt  or 
blend  together  thus  producing  a 
clear-looking  sheet.  If  the  fibers  re- 
quire bleaching,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
better  class  papers,  the  boiled  pulp 
after  breaking  is  not  run  into  the 
"Jordan,"  but  is  run  into  a  washer 
where  it  is  thoroughly  washed.  The 
water  is  then  drained  off  as 
much  as,  possible  before  the  addition 
of  the  bleaching  solution  which  is 
simply  the  soluble  extract  from 
bleaching  powder. 

There    are    various       methods       of 


bleaching,  but  in  all  cases  the  pulp, 
after  bleaching,  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of 
chemical.  The  resultant  pulp,  eith- 
er after  bleaching  or  running 
through  the  "Jordan,"  is  what  is 
known  as  commercially  pure  pulp  or 
"stock  cellulose."  From  this  paper 
is  made. 

Next  comes  the  beating  process, 
and  this  is  very  important,  as  it  goes 
a  long  way  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  paper  made.  The  coloring 
agents,  either  in  the  form  of  pig- 
ments or  dyes  are  als|o  added  to  the 
pulp  in  the  beater  and  are  fixed  on 
the  fibers  by  the  pressing  action  of 
the  beaters. 

Thus  we  find  that  pulp  goes 
through  six  separate  processes  in  or- 
der to  be  made  into  paper.  First 
there  is  the  boiling  and  breaking,  the 
screening  and  straining  process. 
Then  the  passage  through  the  "Jor- 
dan" and  the  drying  on  the  endless 
wire  cloth.  Then  the  press  rolls  and 
their  carrying  felt  and  the  drying 
cylinders.  The  beaters  and  the  cal- 
endering and  smoothing  rollsj.  Fin- 
ally the  reeling  and  winding  gear, 
over  which  the  finished  product  is 
wound  up. 

The  best  grades  of  writing  and 
ledger  paper  are  not  "sized"  by  the 
introduction  of  resin  to  the  beater, 
but  are  run  off  the  paper  machine  in 
an  "un-sized"  or  "water-leaf"  condi- 
tion. This  paper  is  then  impregnat- 
ed with  a  solution  of  gelatin  and  is 
then  dried  slowly.  This  forms  a  con- 
tinuous skin  of  a  hard,  non-absor- 
bent nature  over  the  outer  surface  of 
the  paper,  thus  giving  it  very  high 
and   permanent  ink  resisting  proper- 
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ties.     This      process      is      technically 
known  as  "tub-sizing." 

Formerly  there  were  many  names 
in  use  to  designate  different  sizes  of 
paper,  but  now  they  are  most  obso- 


lete, for  standard  sizes  are  being 
more  and  more  superseded  by  special 
orders  of  odd  siizes,  especially  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 


THE  TOUCH  OF  THE  MASTER'S  HAND 


(Selected) 

'Twas  battered  and  scarred,  and  the       "A     thousand 

auctioneer 
Thought  it  scarcely  worth  his  while 
To    waste    much    time    on    the    old 

violin, 
But  held  it  up  with  a  smile; 
"What   am    I   bidden,   good   folks,   he       And  going  and  gone,"  said  he 

cried, 
"Who'll  start  the  bidding  for  me? 
A   dollar,   a    dollar,   now   two,      only 

two, 
Two    dollars    and    who'll       make       it 

three? 


dollars,     and     who'll 

make  it  two, 
Two    thousand,    and    who'll    make    it 

three? 
Three  thousand  once,  three  thousand 

twice 


ot 


"Three    dollars    once,    three       dollars; 

twice. 
Going  for  three,"  but  no; — ■ 
From  the  room     far     back,     a     gray 

haired  man 
Came    forward    and    picked   up       the 

bow, 
Then   wiping  the   dust   from  the   old 

violin 
And  tightening  up  all  the  strings 
He  played  a  melody  pure  and  sweet, 
As  sweet  as  an  angel  sings. 

The  music  ceased  and  the  auctioneer 
With  a  voice  that  was  quiet  and  low, 
Said,      "What   am   I   bid   for   the   old 

violin?" 
And  he  held  it  up  with  the  bow. 


The    people    cheered,    but    some 

them  cried, 
"We  do  not  quite  understand — 
What     changed      its     worth,"     swift 

came  the  reply, 
'The  touch  of  the  master's  hand" 
And    many    a    man    with   life    out   of 

tune, 
And  battered  and  torn  with  sin 
Is   auctioned   cheap    to    a   thoughtless 

crowd 
Much  like  the  old  violin. 

A  "mess  of  pottage,"  a  glass  of 
wine, 

A  game,  and  he  travels  on, 

He   is  going  once,  and  going  twice, 

He's  going  and  almost  gon'e. 

But  the  Master  comes  and  the  fool- 
ish crowd 

Never  can  quite  understand 

The  worth  of  a  soul  and  the  change 
that's  wrought 

By  the  touch  of  the  Master's  hand. 
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BOOKS  AND  THE  MINDS  OF  MEN 

By  William  T.  Polk 


Here  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
said.  The  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  persistently  and  shamefully 
neglected  and  overlooked  the  finest 
agency  for  a  happy,  intelligent  and 
cultured  citizenship — to  wit,  the  pub- 
lic library. 

This  is  a  condition  that  should  be 
known  and  remedied. 

Like  her  sjister  Southern  States, 
North  Carolina  has  not  considered 
the  public  library  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance in  its  life. 

Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight,  in  one  of 
the  chapters  of  "Culture  in  the 
South,"  has  stated  the  following  il- 
luminating,   if    humiliating,    facts: 

"Whereas  43  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  are 
without  access  to  public  libraries,  71 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
South  have  no  s,uch  access; 

"The  average  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  public  libraries  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  33  cents,  while  in  the 
Southern  States  it  ranges  from  2 
cents  to  18  cents; 

"Only  about  50  counties  in  the 
South  have  county  libraries  with  full 
service  by  truck  or  deposit  stations 
to  all  persons  in  the  County,  where- 
as 46  of  the  58  counties/  in  Califor- 
nia have  such  service; 

"In  the  late  lamented  good  times, 
about  1927  A.  D.,  at  least  four 
Southern  states  had  more  automo- 
biles in  their  garages  than  books  in 
their  public  libraries,  their  favorte 
reading  being  the  speedometer,  their 
most  popular  author  Steward  War- 
ner." 


North   Carolina's  Place  in  the 
Picture 

What  was  North  Carolina's  place 
in  this   not  very  pleasing  picture? 

In  1925  Dr.  Orlando  Stone  made 
a  survey  of  the  reading  habits  of 
North  Carolinians;  the  results  are 
quoted  in  that  treasure  house  of  in- 
formation, Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs'  "North 
Carolina,  Economic  and  Social."  Dr. 
Stone  found  that  as  regards  news- 
papers and  magazine  reading  North 
Carolina  stood  43rd  in  the  list  of 
states,  only  one-third  of  the  North 
Carolina  families  taking  a  daily 
newspaper.  He  found  that  in  the 
number  of  volumes  per  inhabitant  in 
its  public  libraries  North  Carolina 
was  48th  in  the  Union,  on  rock  bot- 
tom. While  Massachusetts,  had  two 
volumes  per  person,  North  Carolina 
had  eleven  persons  per  volume.  And 
this  was  about  the  time  that  North 
Carolina  was  boasting  that  she  had 
reached  such  a  height  of  prosperity 
that  she  had  enough  automobiles  in 
the  State  to  take  all  her  people  to 
ride  at  one  time. 

In  one  County — in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State — Dr.  Stone  found 
that  46  per  cent  of  the  white  families 
have  no  current  reading  (excepting 
Sears  Roebucks's  catalogue  and 
Doane's  Liver  Pills  Almanac)  and 
calculated  that  if  thist  were  typical 
of  the  State  then  there  were  500,000 
white  families  in  the  State  in  this 
situation. 

Thus  was  raised  the  question  as 
to  what  sort  of  civilization,  if  any, 
we  were  building. 
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True,  the  picture  is  not  as  black 
as  it  has  been  painted  if  you  leave 
out  the  negro;  but  nobody  has;  ever 
found  a  way  to  leave  him  out.  And 
it  is  true  also  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement  since  1925.  Then 
there  were  in  this  State  eleven  per- 
sons per  book;  now  there  are  five. 
That  is  practically  one  book  per 
family.  By  the  time  that  commu- 
nism catches  us  and  we  have  to  di- 
vide everything,  we  may  have  reach- 
ed such  a  high  plane  of  civilization 
and  culture  that  we  will  have  a  book 
apiece. 

The  fact  is  that  the  situation  is 
still  deplorable.  Forty-one  counties 
in  North  Carolina,  according  to  sta- 
tistics compiled  May  1st,  1934,  have 
no  public,  county  or  subscription  li- 
braries within  their  borders.  There 
are  19  cities  in  State  of  2,500  or 
more  population  with  no  public  li- 
braries. In  addition,  there  are  many 
small  libraries^  operating  on  charity 
and  giving  totally  inadequate  ser- 
vice. 

Causes  and  Remedies 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  situ- 
ation ? 

1.  Lack  of  money. 

2.  Lack  of  realization  of  the  val- 
ue of  a  public  library.  This  is  the 
more  important  cause.  We  spend 
money   for   what   we   want    including 


automobiles,  spft  drinks  and  pop- 
crackers.  A  library  is  not  a  very  ex- 
pensive institution.  That  there  are 
many  conuties,  cities  and  communi- 
ties in  the  State  without  public  li- 
braries is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  in  those  places  did  not 
especially  want  public  libraries^.  And 
this  implies  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
those ,  leaders  to  realize  the  benefits 
that  a  public  library  brings  to  the 
people  it  serves. 

What  are  the  remedies? 

1.  More  county  libraries,  since 
North  Carolina  is  predominantly  a 
rural  state  and  the  county  is  the 
main  unit  of  society. 

2.  More  book  trucks  and  book  de- 
posit stations  to  take  the  books  di- 
rectly to  the  people  who  need  them 
most. 

It  is  not  such  a  difficult  thing  to 
start  a  public  library  which  is 
merely  a  collection  of  books  efficient- 
ly circulated.  All  that  is  needed  is 
small  group  of  people  sufficiently  in- 
terested and  energetic  to  get  it  start- 
ed. Once  established,  it  should  if 
properly  maintained  increase  in  size 
and  usefulness  as  the  people  realize 
that  it  is  a  cooperative  enterprise 
which  gives  them  good  reading  for 
far  less  than  they  could  buy  it  in- 
dividual^. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  hanging  bell  in  the  world  is  at 
Mandalay,  India.  It  measures  twelve  feet  from  height  to 
crown,  and  twenty-one  feet  to  the  top  of  the  metal  monsters 
surmounting  it.  Its  diameter  is  sixteen  feet  and  three  inches, 
and  the  metal  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick.  Its  weight 
is  about  eighty  tons. — Selected. 
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'HONEST  JOHN'  LETCHER,  WAR 
GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA 


By  Vera 

All  Virginians  are  so  familiar 
with  the  great  deeds  and  illustrious 
names  of  those  who  played  the  lead- 
ing roles  in  the  tragic  drama  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  participators  are  today 
as  truly  living  personalities!  as  they 
were  when  here  in  the  flesh.  But 
there  is  one  who  served  his  State 
faithfully  and  well,  yet  toward 
whom  the  historians  have  been  some- 
what stingy  in  the  space  they  have 
allotted  to  him.  That  man  is  John 
Letcher,  who  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia from  1860  to  1864.  What  we 
are  told  about  him  is  very  much  in 
his,  favor,  but  the  pages  given  over 
to  his  story  are  all  too  few. 

John  Letcher  was  a  product  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  having  been  born 
in  Lexington  on  March  29,  1813.  He 
came  of  a  sturdy  heritage,  for  on 
one  side  he  was  of  Welsh  descent  and 
on  the  other  Scotch-Irish.  The  fru- 
gality and  industry  of  his  Welsh  and 
Scotch  ancestors,  together  with  the 
Irishman's  humor,  enabled  him  to 
face  and  fight  the  world  almost  un- 
aided. It  was  as  a  son  of  toil  that 
he  began  life,  and  at  15  he  was  busi- 
ly working  at  the  trade  of  a  tailor, 
yet  he  used  every  spare  moment  to 
read  some  worthwhile  book  and  sav- 
ed his  pennies  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  education.  Thus,  he  seems  al- 
most the  story-book  ideal  of  what  a 
poor  youth  should  be. 

Reward  came  to  him  soon  after  he 
was  21,    for    by    that    time    "honest 


Palmer 

John"  had  acquired  enough  prepara- 
tory knowledge  and  sufficient  cash 
to  enter  Washington  College,  there 
in  his  native  town,  now  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  He  took  the 
law  course  and  in  1839,  hung  out  his 
shingle  not  a  stone's  throw  from  his 
alma  mater.  The  "Fourth  Estate" 
had  the  same  allure  for  this  young 
man  that  it  has  held  for  countless 
others,  both  before  his  time  and 
since,  for  he  was  barely  established 
as  a  lawyer  before  he  founded  The 
Valley  Star,  and  so  became  also  an  ed- 
itor and  general  newspaperman.  The 
purpose  of  the  sheet,  apparently,  was 
to  give  voice  to  Democratic  prin- 
ciples and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  for  all  the  people  of  his 
section.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  he  took  unto  himself  a 
wife.  She  was  Mary  Holt  of  Au- 
gusta County  and  except  that  she 
survived  him,  with  seven  children, 
we  are  told  very  little  about  her  by 
the  recorders  of  the  time,  although, 
of  course,  a  number  of  people  clearly 
remember  her. 

This  man  was  not  the  type  to 
stand  still,  and  the  steady  rise  of 
John  Letcher  from  step  to  step,  ever 
realizing  one  ambition  after  anoth- 
er, even  against  tremendous  obsta- 
cles, is  astonishing.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  such  a  personality  at 
such  a  period  would  inevitably  get  in- 
to politics.  So  before  he  had  been 
out  of  college  a  decade  we  find  him 
serving    as   a    presidential    elector   on 
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the  Democratic  ticket.  That  was  in 
1848,  and  when  the  convention  was 
called  two  years  later  to  remodel  the 
State  Constitution,  Mr.  Letcher  was 
returned  to  that  body  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, although  his  district  was 
strongly  Whig. 

Then,  in  1851,  came  election  to 
the  Congress,,  where  he  served  four 
consecutive  terms.  Adherence  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  and 
prudent  expenditure  of  public  funds 
won  for  this  Virginia  representative 
the  title  of  "Honest  John  Letcher, 
the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury."  Al- 
though he  had  traveled  no  easy  path 
since  the  day  he  left  his  tailor's 
bench,  he  did  not  know  what  a  really 
difficult  position  was  until  beginning 
his  term  as  Governor  of  Virginia  on 
January  1,  1860,  not  on  account  of 
the  post  itself,  but  owing  to  the 
troublous  times.  Now  he  was  to  be 
called  on  to  lead  his  State  through 
the  darkest  period  of  her  history. 

Governor  Letcher  advocated  mod- 
eration, conciliation  and  peace  so 
long  as  he  saw  any  possibility  of 
achieving  them,  for  he  loved  the  Un- 
ion deeply.  But  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  peace  could  not  triumph, 
then  he  stood  loyally  by  his  native 
Commonwealth.  Happenings  both 
personal  and  political  caused  anguish 
to  his  soul,  for  he  not  only  suffered 
the  mental  agony  necessary  to  so 
great  a  responsibility  as  helping  to 
control  the  war  policy  of  Virginia, 
but  also  the  deep  sorrow  of  knowing 
that  his  home  had  been  burned  by 
the  enemy. 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  war 
came  his  incarceration  in  a  Federal 
prison    in    Washington    where,    it    is 


said,  that  his  shoes  and  outer  clothing 
were  taken  from  him  to  prevent  his 
escape. 

Following  his  liberation  after  the 
war,  the  former  Governor  returned 
to  Lexington  to  spend  another  long 
period  under  restriction.  He  was 
told  not  to  leave  the  town  without 
written  permission  from  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  statement  of 
his  daughter,  Margaret  Letcher  Sho- 
well,  published  in  the  summer  of 
1890.  As  this  applied  even  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  as  an  at- 
torney, it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
his  practice  was  ruined.  The  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  offered  lucrative  cases,  in 
other  counties  and  States,  for  his 
reputation  at  the  bar  was  wide- 
spread. But  when  the  requisite  per- 
mission to  leave  Lexington  was 
sought,  he  invariably  encountered  so 
much  red-tape  that  by  the  time  con- 
sent was  given  it  was;  too  late  to  un- 
dertake the  cases  in  question. 

His  imprisonment,  followed  by  the 
nejrve-wracking  restrictions,  greatly 
impaired  the  health  of  John  Letcher, 
but  in  time  he  rebuilt,  to  a  certain 
degree,  his  shattered  fortunes.  In 
1875,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates;,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  while  in  attendance  on  its 
session  he  was  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis, from  which  he  was  a  sufferer  for 
eight  long  years.  He  passed  away 
quietly  and  peacefully  in  Lexington 
on  January  26,  1884,  and  is  buried 
in  that  historic  town. 

The  two  outstandingly  dramatic 
events  of  Governor  Letcher's  admin- 
istration were  the  acceptance  by 
General    Robert    E.    Lee  of   the   com- 
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mand  of  the  Virginia  forces,  and 
the  entry  into  Richmond  of  President 
Jefferson  Davis. 

One  historian  gives  an  impressive 
account  of  the  former,  declaring 
that  it  was  on  April  22,  1861,  that 
Co'onel  Lee,  as>  he  was  then,  arrived 
here  after  having  declined  the  com- 
mand of  the  active  Army  of  the 
United  States,  tendered  him  by 
President  Lincoln.  Two  days  after 
his  refusal  to  lead  the  Federal  forc- 
es against  his  own  State,  Lee  was 
on  his  way  to  Richmond  on  the  invi- 
tation  of   Governor  Letcher. 

With  the  laurels  he  had  won  in 
the  Mexican  War  still  fresh  upon 
him,  the  future  chieftain  was  cheer- 
ed by  the  people  all  along  the  route 
and  when  he  reached  Richmond  the 
welcome  accorded  him  was  wildly 
enthusiastic.  Judge  John  Robert- 
son and  Adjutant-General  Richard- 
son met  the  gallant  young  officer  at 
the  station  and  escorted  him  to  the 
Spotswood  Hotel,  where  the  applause 
was  deafening.  The  people  felt 
that  they  had  drawn  the  prize  of 
the  entire  United  States  Army. 

That  very  day.  Governor  Letcher 
sent  a  message  to  the  convention 
that  he  had  nominated,  and  with  its 
consent,  would  appoint  Colonel  Lee 
commander  of  the  military  and  na- 
val forces  of  Virginia.  The  conven- 
tion unanimously  indorsed  his  action 
and  set  the  next  day  to  receive  Col- 
onel Lee.  The  ceremony,  which 
took  place  at  noon,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  mofjt  impressive  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  historic  hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  where  so  many 
momentous   events   have   taken   place. 

Lee  entered   on  the  arm   of    Major 


Marmaduke  Johnson,  we  are  told, 
and  the  convention  arose  to  receive 
him.  "When  halfway  up  the  aisle 
Major  Johnson  stopped  and  in  mea- 
sured tones  said:  'Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  and 
to  the  convention,  Major-General 
Lee.'  Mr.  Janney,  the  president, 
replied:  'Major-General  Lee,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  our  native 
State  here  represented,  I  bid  you  a 
cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome  to  this 
hall  in  which  we  may  yet  almost 
hear  the  echo  of  the  voices  of  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  and  sages  of 
bygone  days,  who  have  borne  your 
name,  whose  blood  now  flows  in  your 
veins.'  " 

General  Lee  is  declared  to  have 
been  visably  affected  by  the  words 
of  confidence  then  spoken  by  the 
presiding  officer,  and  his  acceptance 
was  brief.  This  was  Lee's  first  and 
last  speech,  says  the  historian  in 
question,  but  the  scene  was  one  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later,  May  29, 
1861,  to  be  exact,  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  arrived  in  Richmond, 
and  the  city  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  nation.  Although  it  was 
early  in  the  morning,  a  large  crowd 
gathered  at  the  station  to  greet  him. 
Mr.  Davis  arrived  from  Petersburg, 
accompanied  by  Governor  Letcher 
and  his  advisory  council,  Mayor 
Mayo  the  City  Council  and  T.  H. 
Wynne,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  When  the  President  en- 
tered his  carriage  a  salute  of  15 
guns  was  fired,  one  for  each  State. 
He,  too,  was  conducted  to  the  Spots- 
wood,   and  throngs   cheered  all  along 
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the  way,  many  people  pressing  to 
the  sides  of  the  carriage  to  shake 
the  hand  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Davis  to  occupy 
the  large  mansion  at  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Clay  Streets,  which  had 
been  built  by  Dr.  Brockenbrough, 
then  owned  by  J.  A.  Seddon.  The 
City  Council  had  bought  the  house 
and  completely  furnished  it.  The 
members  then  asked  the  privilege  of 
presenting  it  to  the  President  as  the 
city's  testimony  of  respect  for  him, 
officially  and  personally.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  provisional 
Congress  refused,  however,  to  accept 
it,  saying  that  the  whole  Confedera- 
cy and  not  only  one  city,  should  bear 
the  expense.  So  an  offer  was  made 
either  to  buy  the  mansion  or  to  rent 
it.  The  Davis  family  occupied  the 
house,  known  as  the  White  House, 
during  its  stay  in  Richmond,  and  to- 
day it  is  the  much-visited  Confeder- 
ate Museum. 

One  of  Governor  Letcher's  first 
official  acts  was  the  disposition  of 
Henry  Clay,  not  "in  person,"  merely 
his  statue.  While  the  "Mill  Boy  of 
the  Slashes"  was  yet  living,  the 
Whig  ladies  of  Virginia  raised  mon- 
ey to  erect  a  statue  to  him.  They 
gave  the  contract  to  Hart,  an  emi- 
nent sculptor  of  the  day,  who  went 
to  Florence  to  execute  it.  After 
many  years  of  delay  the  marble 
Clay  arrived  in  Richmond,  bringing 
forward  the  momentous  question  of 
what  to  do  with  it. 

Possibly  the  delay  had  caused  the 
ladies    to    forget    that    raising       the 


money  and  placing  the  contract  were 
only  the  first  steps,  as  indispensa- 
ble as  they  were.  Some  people  sug- 
gested Church  Hill  as  a  permanent 
dwelling  place  for  the  Virginian- 
born  Kentuckian,  while  others  pre- 
ferred that  he  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  Main  Street.  Then  the  Legisja- 
ture  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and 
decided  that  Clay  should  help  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  his  colleagues 
guard  the  lawmakers  in  Capitol 
Square,  and  at  such  a  spot  as  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  should  designate.  The 
Governor  selected  the  place  near 
Ninth  and  Franklin  Streets,  and 
there  Clay  stood  in  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer hous^e  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  later  and,  seemingly,  kindli- 
er generation  took  him  in  out  of  the 
rain  as  he  was  becoming  a  bit  weath- 
er-beaten. He  stands  now  with 
many  of  his  great  fellow  Virginians 
in  the  old  hall  of  the  House  of  Del- 
egates. 

As  soon  as  the  spot  for  the  statue 
was  chosen  by  the  Governor,  the 
foundation  was  laid  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  unveiling,  which 
took  place  on  the  birthday  of  the 
original,  April  12,  1860.  The  city 
was  filled  with  visitors,  including 
Ex-President  John  Tyler.  The  Rev. 
Joshua  Peterkin  of  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church  gave  the  invocation 
and  Benjamin  Johnson  Barbour  was 
the  orator.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech,  cannon  boomed  and  bands 
played  as  the  veil  fell  from  the  pe- 
destrian Clay.  The  ceremonies  con- 
cluded with  a  sumptuous  banquet  at 
the  Exchange  Hotel. 
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TORCHLIGHT 


By  Leon 

It  was  a  hard  choice.  Should  he 
make  his  escape  or  save  the  life  of 
the  the  Indian  who  held  him  captive? 

A  canoe  glided  quietly  along  over 
the  dark  water  of  the  lake.  In  the 
bow  stood  an  Indian  boy  with  a 
torch  of  sumac  held  aloft.  In  the 
stern  knelt  another  young  Indian. 
This  boy  was  paddling.  Amidships, 
between  the  two,  sat  a  third  boy — 
white. 

At  word  from  the  first  boy  the 
light  craft  seemed  to  pause  in  mid- 
movement  as  the  boy  in  the  stern 
checked  its  progress. 

By  the  light  of  the  torch  the  boy 
in  the  bow  was  gazing  down  into  the 
water.  Slowly  he  raised  his  arm, 
which  bore  a  flint-tipped  lance.  The 
light  of  the  blazing  torch  etched  the 
scene  with  a  vividness  that  was  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten  by  the  white  boy. 
There  was  the  gupple  body  of  the 
young  Indian,  bent  slightly  forward, 
aloft  in  one  hand  the  firebrand,  in 
the  other  the  spear,  now  poised, 
ready  to  strike.  The  white  of  the 
birch-bark  canoe,  with  its  gummed 
seas,  was  also  part  of  the  picture, 
as  was  the  firelit  water  and  the 
vague  outline  of  the  shore.  So  dark 
was  the  wall  of  blackness  beyond 
the  sphere  of  light  that  all  within 
the  sphere  seemed  of  a  world  apart. 
Particularly  was  it  so  in  the  tense- 
ness of  the  movement  before  the 
spearshaft  should  go  thrusting 
downward. 

"Ugh!" 

The  boy  in  the  bow  grunted  soft- 
ly;   hi%    spear-arm    whipped       down- 


W.  Dean 

ward,  the  shaft  leaving  it  as  the  ar- 
row leaves  the  bow,  disappearing  in 
the  water,  with  scarcely  a  sound. 
Behind  it  trailed  a  sinuous  length  of 
rawhide,  which  the  boy  with  almost 
the  same  movement  caught  up.  Nor 
was  he  any  too  soon.  It  tightened  in 
his  hands  with  a  rush.  At  the  same 
moment  the  boy  in  the  stern  put  the 
canoe  in  motion  again,  swinging  its 
head  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
line  was  moving.  So  fast  was  the 
action  that  it  seemed  almost  a  thing 
of  instinct;  but  fast  as  it  was,  the 
canoe  heeled  over  under  the  strain 
of  the  charging  line  and  all  but  cap- 
sized before  it  straightened  out  and 
righted  itself. 

The  name  of  the  white  boy,  sit- 
ting with  muscles  as  taut  as  the 
rawhide  cutting  through  the  water, 
was  Walter  Wade.  For  several 
weeks  he  had  been  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  These  In- 
dians lived  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  or  what 
is  now  Vermont.  It  was  the  fall  of 
the  year,  some  of  the  Indians  had 
come  down  the  Missisquoi  River  to 
Lake  Champlain  to  lay  in  their  win- 
ter supply  of  fish.  With  them  they 
had  taken  Walter;  it  was  partly  be- 
cause he  had  made  friends  with  the 
two  Indian  boys  of  his  own  age,  and 
partly  because  it  was  safer  for  them 
to  take  him  than  to  leave  him  at  the 
camp  in  custody  of  only  the  squaws 
and  the  old  men. 

Walter  knew  Indian  nature  and 
had  made  himself  agreeable,  giving 
no    trouble.     As    a    consequence    the 
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vigilance  of  his  captors  had  some- 
what relaxed,  but  he  well  knew  that 
beneath  their  apparent  carelessness 
there  was  always  a  certain  watch- 
fulness and  suspicion.  He  also  knew 
that  it  was  miles  through  the  woods 
to  the  nearest  settlement,  and  that 
to  es,ccape  and  make  the  journey 
without  food  or  means  of  obtaining 
food  was  well-nigh  impossible.  Yet 
he  was,  determined  to  do  it  should  the 
opportunity  offer.  He  had  been  tak- 
en captive  while  fishing  on  the  Riv- 
er of  the  Otters  near  his  home.  What 
fortune  might  have  befallen  his  pa- 
rents he  did  not  know. 

"Ugh!" 

There  was  surprise,  alarm  in  the 
guttural  warning  of  the  Indian  in 
the  stern.  Both  Walttr  and  the 
bow  Indian  looked  up  to  see  the  ca- 
noe driving  directly  on  to  a  huge 
drifting  tree,  with  its  upflung 
branches  and  towfering  root-mj&ss 
showing  with  startling  grotesque- 
ness  in  the  weird  light.  It  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  some  horrid 
water  monster  with  a  hundred 
writhing  arms.  There  was  little 
time  for  thought  and  little  time  for 
action,  but  of  the  three  boys  in  the 
boat  Walter   thought   the   quickest. 

It  had  all  come  about  because  the 
three  boys  had  gone  sturgeon-fishing 
that  night.  Of  all  the  fish  in  the 
lake  the  sturgeon  was  the  mightiest, 
some  of  them  weighing  several  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Indian  method  of 
taking  them  was  to  hunt  thern  at 
night  when  they  came  in  along  the 
shallows  to  feed.  Having  sighted 
one,  they  would  strike  it  with  a 
spear  and  then  let  it  run,  towing  the 
canoe  behind  it  until  it  was  exhaust- 


ed, when  it  would  be  hauled  abroad 
or  dragged  ashore.  A  two  or  three- 
hundred  pound  sturgeon  would  sup- 
ply the  camp  with  a  large  quantity 
of  fish  flesh  for  s,moking.  Almost 
any  calm  night  the  lights  of  the 
boats  could  be  seen  on  the  water. 
More  than  one  night  Walter  had 
been  out  with  his  two  companions. 
As  he  had  sat  there  between  them 
beneath  the  stars,  or,  as  tonight, 
when  there  were  not  even  stars  for 
guidance,  he  had  laid  hi&  plans. 
Once  anything  should  occur  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  two  In- 
dians he  would  try  to  gain  possession 
of  one  of  their  weapons,  capsize  the 
canoe,  and  escape.  Tonight  he  had 
his  eye  on  an  extra  spear  lying  be- 
tween the  feet  of  the  young  Indian 
ahead  of  him.  Now  suddenly  every- 
thing was  propitious.  A  mammoth 
sturgeon  was  dragging  them,  faster 
than  a  horse  could  run,  straight  into 
disaster.  For  a  moment  the  two  In- 
dians tried  to  save  tho  situation,  but 
the  giant  fish  could  not  be  halted, 
and  the  canoe  could  not  be  turned 
from  its  course  without  going  over. 
In  desperation  the  boy  in  the  bow, 
at  the  last  instant,  for  everything 
was  happening  with  extreme  rapidi- 
ty, cast  off  the  line.  It  was  the  only 
thing  left  to  do,  but  even  in  that  he 
was  unsuccessful,  for  it  became 
tangled  around  his  legs.  Walter 
flung  forward,  seizing  the  spear,  and 
in  the  same  moment  the  canoe 
crashed. 

Walter  felt  himself  strike  the  wa- 
ter, and  then  was  undelr.  Even  be- 
fore coming  to  the  surface  he  was 
swimming.  Indeed,  he  kept  under 
as   long   as    he   could.     When   he    did 
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come  up  everything  was  so  black 
for  a  moment  he  was  confused.  Then 
he  got  his  bearing  and  headed  for 
shore.  At  the  same  time  he  heard 
a  splashing  around  and  a  low  call 
for  help.  He  knew  that  it  was  from 
one  of  the  Indian  boys,  but  if  he 
went  back  it  would  mean  sacrificing 
his  chance  of  escape. 

Several  times  the  call  was  repeat- 
ed. Walter  wondered  where  the 
second  boy  was.  It  was  for  the  sec- 
ond boy  to  help  his,  companion. 
Probably  the  boy  in  trouble  was  the 
one  with  the  cord  around  his  legs. 
He  could  not  stop  to  help  him,  the 
white  boy  reasoned.  Never  again 
would  he  have  chance  such  as  this 
to  get  away.  He  had  been  waiting 
for  days  that  it  might  come.  If  the 
Indian  boys  drowned,  so  much  the 
better.  Yet  in  their  way  they  had 
been  good  to  him.  He  could  imagine 
the  boy  with  the  rope  around  his 
legs  being  dragged  down  by  the 
giant  fish. 

The  call  came  again.  He  hesi- 
tated. He  knew  that  the  Indian 
boy's  pride  would  prevent  him  from 
summoning  his  distant  companions, 
even  were  it  possible.  He  would 
perish  first.  Something  must  have 
happened  to  the  other  boy.  But 
there  was  his  own  welfare  to  think 
of,  and  the  fate  of  his  people.  If 
the  boy  succumbed  it  was  the  for- 
tunes of  war;  the  white  boy  would 
not  be  to  blame.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  silence.  The  struggle  ceas- 
ed. Then  the  thrashing  begin  again. 
It  sounded  weaker.  There  was  no 
cry  now.     The   boy      had      evidently 


given  up  hope  of  succor. 

Waiter  turned  back.  As  he  did 
so  he  relinquished  his.  hold  on  his 
spear.  He  swam  swiftly.  His  eyes 
were  becoming  more  accustomed  to 
the  darkness.  The  bulk  of  the  drift- 
ing tree  locmed  before  him.  He 
could  see  movement.  The  Indian 
boy  was  there,  hanging  to  the 
branches,  fighting  against  the  thing 
that  tugged  at  his  legs  to  draw  him 
down. 

"Hang  on!"   Walter  called. 

But  the  Indian  boy,  as  if  over- 
come with  exhaustion,  let  go.  Wal- 
ter never  knew  exactly  how  he 
reached  him,  but  he  did,  seizing  a 
prrvtuding  branch  as  he  did  so.  Then 
began  a  desperate  battle  fox  liije. 
The  pliant  bough  bent  and  flailed 
about.  Part  of  *.he  time  he  was  on 
the  water  and  part  of  the  time  un- 
der it.  But  the  big  fish,  too,  was 
feeling  the  strain.  In  a  moment  of 
respite  the  boy  managed  to  get  some 
slack  of  the  line  and  snub  it.  Then, 
drawing  a  knife  from  the  Indian 
boy's  waist,  he  cut  the  great  fish 
loose. 

It  was  morning  before  they  were 
taken  off  the  floating  tree.  What 
had  become  of  the  other  boy  they 
never  knew.  A  few  days  later,  as 
they  were  breaking  camp  to  return 
to  the  Indian  village,  Walter,  to  his 
surprise,  was  given  a  canoe  and  a 
gun.  The  las;t  he  ever  saw  of  the 
boy  he  had  saved  was  as  he  turned, 
a  lone  figure,  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest  and  stood  for  a  moment,  mo- 
tionless, silently  gazing  back. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our      barber      shop      was      opened 
again   last   Saturday,   and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Query,  the  boys  are 
receiving    much    needed    hair-cuts. 
— o — 

Miss  Virginia  Smoot,  secretary  to 
the  superintendent,  was  called  to 
her  home  in  Concord  last  Monday  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Smoot,  and  a  little  niece 
visiting  there,  who  was  also  quite 
ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Groover,  of 
Rome,  Ga..  former  members  of  our 
staff,  spent  last  week-end  with 
friends  at  the  Training  School.  It 
has;  been  several  years  since  they 
left  the  institution  and  their  many 
friends  here  were  glad  to  see  them 
again. 

The  painting  of  the  interior  of  our 
buildings  having  been  completed  and 
the  cold  weather  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  do  any  outside  painting,  the 
group  of  painters  working  on  the 
C  W  A  project  at  the  Training 
School  were  compelled  to  remain  idle 
this  week. 

— o — 

All  through  the  winter  we  have 
enjoyed  an  abundance  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, such  as  collards,  mustard, 
rape,  lettuce  and  other  salads,  in 
fact  these  have  constituted  our  prin- 
ciple diet.  We  watch  the  changes 
of  the  weather  with  a  great  deal 
of  trepidation,  and  we  fear  that  the 
severe  cold  of  the  past  week  has 
completely  destroyed  hopes  of  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  these  fine  additions 


to  our  winter  menus.  Tho^c  may  be 
some  which  have  escaped,  brt  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  greater  part 
has  been  lost. 

Messrs.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  chairman 
cf  the  board  of  trustees;  J.  Lee 
White,  farm  manager;  W.  M.  White, 
purchasing  agent  and  Superinten- 
dent C.  E.  Boger  made  a  trip  to  Ra- 
leigh last  Tuesday,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  of 
Rockingham,  another  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  This  group  then 
went  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Legislature,  now 
in  session  in  the  capitol,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  School  and  its  need  for 
the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1935. 

We  reported  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago  how  fortunate  we 
were  to  have  escaped  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  which  was  raging  in  the 
community  at  that  time.  It  begins 
toi  look  now  that  it  is  on  the  way,  as 
at  this  writing  quite  a  number  of  our^ 
boys  are  confined  to  their  beds  by 
severe  colds,  and  many  others  are 
coughing  and  otherwise  complaining. 
In  addition  to  this  two  members  of 
our  staff  have  been  reported  ill  and 
are  now  abed.  While  this  illness 
has  not  reached  the  point  where  it 
can  be  called  an  epidemic,  the  num- 
ber confined  requires  quite  a  bit  of 
extra  attention.  If  it  were  possible 
to  have  an  infirmary  here  with  a 
resident  nurse  in  charge,  the  nerves 
of  those  responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  would  be  relieved  of  much 
tension.     When    a    hundred    or    more 
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boys  are  sick  and  looking  to  someone 
for  relief,  the  anxiety  for  their  wel- 
fare   disturbs    the    peace   of   mind    of 
all   connected   with   the   institution. 
— o — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
who,  for  a  number  of  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  afternoon  service  at 
the' Jackson  Training  School  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  each  month,  pre- 
sented a  most  delightful  program  in 
our  auditorium  last  Sunday. 

Instead  of  bringing  one  of  the 
Charlotte  ministers  or  a  prominent 
layman,  as  is  his  usual  custom,  he  was 
accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  a 
group  of  colored  singers,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  male  quartet  of  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University,  Charlotte,  and  af- 
ter the  singing  of  the  opening  hymn 
and  Scripture  recitation  by  our  boys, 
Mr.  Sheldon  introduced  Joseph  F. 
Haskins,  leader  of  the  group,  who 
took   charge   of  the   program. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  these 
young  men,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
their  race,  delightfully  entertained 
the  assemblage  with  several  groups 
*<f  negro  spirituals,  piano  selections, 
vocal  solos  and  readings. 

The  first  group  of  spirituals  con- 
sisted of  "Guide  Me  Oh  Thou  Great 
Jehovah,"  "My  Lord,  What  a  Morn- 
ing" and  "Good  News,  de  Chariot's 
Coming,"  with  Joseph  Haskins  tak- 
ing the  solo  part  in  the  second  num- 
ber. 

James  J.  Abney,  a  large  fellow  with 
an  unusually  large  voice,  then  ren- 
dered a  bass  solo,  the  well-known 
"Asleep  in  the  Deep,"  in  a  very  en- 
joyable   manner.     This   was    followed 


by  a  piano  solo,  "Song  of  India,"  by 
Andrew  R.  Howell,  who  also  played 
the  accompaniment  for  the  quartet 
numbers. 

In  addition  to  being  a  good  sing- 
er, Joseph  Haskins  then  demonstrat- 
ed his  ability  as  a  reader,  rendering 
one  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar's  hu- 
morous poems,  "In  de  Morning," 
which  elicited  hearty  laughter  and 
thunderous,  rounds  of  applause  from 
the  boys. 

We  then  enjoyed  another  group  of 
spirituals,  "Git  On  B'od,  Little  Chil- 
dren," "Stand  de  Storm"  and  "Clim- 
bin'   Up   de   Mountain,   Children." 

Joseph  Haskins  then  delighted  the 
boys  with  a  tenor  solo,  "L'il  Gal," 
which  was  followed  by  a  piano  so- 
lo by  A.  R.  Howell,  "The  World  is 
Waiting  for  the  Sunrise."  Haskins 
then  recited  another  of  Dunbar's 
poems,  "L'il  Brown  Baby." 

The  next  group  of  spirituals  in- 
cluded "De  01'  Ark's  A'moverin'," 
"No  Hidin'  Place  Down  Here," 
"When  Jesus  Comes"  and  "Joshua 
Fit  de  Battle  ob  Jericho,"  after 
which  Haskins  recited  "When  Melin- 
dy   Sings." 

The  program  was  concluded  by 
the  singing  of  the  following  spiri- 
tuals: "Poor  01'  Lazarus,"  "This 
Train"  and  "Standin'  in  de  Need  ob 
Prayer." 

The  quarter  was  composed  of  Paul 
D.  Glover,  first  tenor;  Joseph  F. 
Haskins,  second  tenor;  Andrew  R. 
Howell,  baritone  and  James  J.  Ab- 
ney, bass,  and  we  wish  to  take  this, 
opportunity  to  thank  them  heartily 
for  making  it  possible  for  our  boys 
to  enjoy  such  a  fine  program. 
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If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no 


%  better  place  than  right  where  you  are;  if  $* 

%  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to  work,  you  cannot  % 

*  get  along  anywhere.  * 

*  ♦:♦ 

*  * 

*  I  am  not  bound  to  win  but  I  am  bound  to  * 

%  be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  * 

%  bound  to  live  by  the  light  that  I  have.      I  * 

I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right,  J 
stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part 


— Abraham  Lincoln. 


* 


*         with  him  when  he  goes  wrong.  f 
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"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  poster- 
ity sweafr  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particu- 
lar the  laws  of  the  country  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation.  .  .  .  Let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence 
for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  school,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges; 
let  it  be  written  in  primefrs,  spelling  books  and  almanacs — let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  yiation,  and  let 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sex- 
es and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  al- 
tars."— Abraham  Lincoln. 


BETTER  ENGLISH  WEEK 

The  women  of  the  Federated  Clubs  of  North  Carolina,  and 
throughout  the  country,  have  proven  to  the  public  in  every  in- 
stance that  they  have  not  banded  for  frivolities,  but  are  wide- 
awake, studying  the  needs  of  the  day ;  and  seldom  launch  a  pro- 
gram that  does  not  bring  forth  satisfactory  results. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  "Better  English  Week"  is  emphasized 
between  the  dates  of  18-23  of  this  month,  the  specific  purpose  is 
to  endeavor  to  express  one's  thoughts  in  clear,  forceful,  dignified 
and  accurate  English  with  the  hope  of  eliminating  the  "overwork- 
ed slang  expressions,"  or  any  sloven,  or  coarse  usage  of  profanity 
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that  is  not  infrequently  heard,  we  bow  our  head  in  shame  when 
we  whisper  it — from  the  lips  of  mothers  and  daughters. 

This  move  upon  the  part  of  the  women  is  to  be  commended  as 
one  leading  to  superb  cultural  ideal  that  blends  a  charm  and  glow 
of  refinement  to  home  life,  or  any  social  gathering.  By  practice, 
a  flawless  diction  can  be  acquired,  adding  a  new  word  daily  to  our 
vocabulary,  with  the  precaution  to  enunciate  distinctly  also  speak 
at'  all  times  pleasantly  and  clearly. 


WASTE  IN  LITTLE  THINGS 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  a  wasteful  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  small  things.  Take  the  matter  of  milk  bot- 
tles, for  instance.  The  federal  department  of  Agriculture  some 
time  ago  selected  the  State  of  Michigan  for  a  test  of  milk  bottle 
breakage,  and  the  findings  made  public,  are  startling. 

Something  like  50,000,000  milk  bottles  were  broken  in  Michi- 
gan in  one  year.  As  these  bottles  cost  five  cents  each,  a  little 
arithmetic  will  show  you  what  the  loss  was. 

Somebody  pays  for  this  loss.  It  isn't  the  dairyman  or  the  milk 
distributor.  So  it  must  be  the  general  public.  Therefore,  the 
more  careless  you  are  with  your  milk  bottles,  the  higher  the  price 
you  must  pay  for  your  milk.  It  is  the  ultimate  consumer  who 
settles  all  bills. 


GOLDEN  DEEDS 

Golden  are  the  deeds  that  have  sprung  from  man  to  measure 
the  good  things  he  has  done.  Golden  is  the  man's  heart  with 
which  he  is  endowed  that  worships  at  the  altars  of  God  and  Hu- 
manity. Golden  is  his  creed — the  creed — the  creed  of  Happiness 
for  his  fellow  man.  Men  are  inclined  to  be  staid  individuals  af- 
ter they  have  reached  middle  age.  They  acquire  a  hardened  dig- 
nity that  is  difficult  to  dent.  They  sometimes  forget  their  days 
of  adversity,  and  in  the  days  of  prosperity  they  forget  to  do  for 
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their  fellowman  all  they  could  possibly  do,  everything,  anything 
that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  his  fellow  man,  and  bring  comfort 
and  happiness  to  him  and  his  loved  ones.  Though  you  may  wear 
the  silvey  wreath  of  fifty  or  more — be  human.  Better  to  have  a 
heart  of  gold  in  overalls,  than  a  heart  of  stone  in  broadcloth. 

The  place  to  be  happy  is  here.  The  time  to  be  happy  is  now. 
The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  others  happy.  If  we  love  our  fel- 
lowmen  there  can  be  no  guile  or  hatred,  or  any  uncharitableness 
in  the  souls  of  men. 

The  world  has  gone  on  because  men  have  had  visions  of  some- 
thing new  and  better,  and  have  risked  and  ventured  their  all  up- 
on their  realizations,  and  in  the  long  run  something  new  and  bet- 
ter has  come.  Be  not  loyal  to  false  teachers  of  the  myth  makers, 
and  crafty  oracles,  but  reverence  the  truth  and  all  things  good,  and 
beautiful  and  righteous.  Be  not  profane  of  sacred  things,  but 
dwell  in  the  temple  of  faith  that  inspire  liberty,  justice,  charity, 
intellectual  freedom,  friendship  and  benevolence.  Be  on  the  square 
and  the  level  with  your  fellow  men  in  the  name  of  Him  who  gave 
His  life  for  all  men. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  THE  CLASSICS 

We  would  most  kindly  advise  every  boy  in  the  Jackson  Training 
School  not  to  neglect  the  classics.  The  word  "classic"  as  applied 
to  a  book,  is  one  our  younger  generation  shies  at,  simply  because 
it  does  not  know  its  meaning.  It  is  egarded  as  "highbrow,"  and 
because  of  that  is  disliked  by  the  crowd.  But  the  crowd  is  not 
to  be  followed  by  young  men  who  are  making  their  mark  in  the 
world.  A  classic  is  simply  a  work  of  the  highest  class  and  of 
acknowledged  excellence,  often  applied  particularly  to  the  famous 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

A  forward-looking  young  man  in  business  is  keen  to  know  about 
the  Qualities  of  successful  men  and  always  considers  himself  for- 
tnnfltp  when  able  to  associate  with  and  learn  from  one  of  them. 
TTo  rpooe-ni7.es  their  excellence  and  wants  to  know  the  principles 
and  behavior  that  elevated  them  in  the  world  of  business. 
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Fine  intelligence  today  comes  largely  from  reading.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  it,  flaunted  on  newsstands,  that  are  utterly  worth- 
less, and  much  that  is  debasing.  Here  is  where  the  young  man 
should  protect  his  serious  reading  and  confine  himself  to  classics, 
that  is,  books  of  high  excellence  that  live  in  literature.  Then  he 
learns  from  them  and  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  taste  for  the 
best  reading  the  world  provides.  He  gives  his  reading  hours  to 
what  is  best,  and  so  educate  himself.  The  business  man  who  has 
a  classic  to  read  is  widening  his  outlook  and  increasing  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  intellectual  outlook,  while  the  young  man  who  gives 
his  reading  hours  to  the  common  fiction  of  the  day,  is  likely  to  be- 
come muddy-minded  and  does  not  increase  his  knowledge  and  pow- 
er. He  travels  with  hay-power  instead  of  gas  power,  and  that  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  distance  he  gets  by  the  time  he  reaches  middle- 
age,  both  in  business  and  in  intellect. 


THINGS  ONE  REMEMBERS 

The  public  has  heard  the  electric  industry  of  the  United  States 
abused  shamefully  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  by  many  per- 
sons who  wished  to  curry  public  favor  by  attacking  something  or 
somebody.  Political  attacks  were  often  sickening  in  their  unfair- 
ness. 

The  politicians  used  the  collapse  of  the  great  Insull  utilities  to 
clinch  their  arguments  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the  "power  trust"  and 
prove  that  the  whole  industry  had  been  manipulated  to  the  detri- 
ment and  robbery  of  the  public. 

But  what  has  happened?  Three  of  the  principals  in  the  Insull 
properties  were  tried  before  three  typical  juries  in  the  center  of 
the  territory  where  the  properties  were  located,  and  where  senti- 
ment against  the  principals  was  supposed  to  be  greatest.  In  all 
three  cases  the  juries  brought  in  verdicts  of  "not  guilty"  of  the 
various  chareres  to  defraud  the  public.  Nobody  has  yet  claimed 
that  the  juries  are  tools  of  the  "power  trust." 

A  fair-minded  person  wonders  if  manv  of  the  blanket  charges 
Ipveled  bv  politicians  acrainst  the  electric  industry  as  a  wholp  micrht 
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not  fall  just  as  flat  if  the  facts  were  known,  as  did  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  three  juries  in  the  Insull  cases. 

Experience  teaches  that  it  is  well  to  be  on  guard  against  anyone 
who  is  continually  accusing  his  neighbors  of  wrongdoing. 


SEMBRICH 

Marcella  Sembrich  died  in  her  77th  year.  Coming  to  this  coun- 
try, a  young  Galician  girl,  at  the  age  of  25,  in  1833,  she  added  much 
to  musical  life  in  the  United  States,  because  of  her  versatility  as 
a  musician.  She  was  an  accomplished  violinist,  pianist,  besides 
possessed  a  voice  of  unusual  sweetness  and  wide  range. 

Today,  it  is  conceded  that  Sembrich  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Opera  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  date,  or 
the  date  of  the  coming  of  Sembrich  to  America,  New  York  City 
has  been  the  home  of  Melba,  Clave,  Nordica,  Eames,  Schuman- 
Heink,  DeReszkes,  Caruso  and  other  artists. 


CONFIDENCE  COMES  FIRST 

The  most  potent  force  for  recovery  is  confidence — confidence  on 
the  part  of  industry,  property  owners,  investors.  By  the  same 
token,  lack  of  such  confidence  creates  and  perpetuates  depression. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  recently  observed  there  are  now 
some  ten  billion  dollars  ready  to  be  loaned  to  business  for  improve- 
ment and  expansion — when  there  is  sufficient  confidence  to  justify 
the  risk.  The  money  is  now  in  the  banks,  but  bankers  would  ob- 
viously be  unfaithful  to  their  trust  if  they  loaned  money  without 
fueling  strongly  that  they  can  do  so  in  safety. 

There  are  now  signs  that  confidence  is  returning — that  problems 
are  being  ironed  out,  that  industrial  leaders  and  public  officials  are 
reaching  a  common  ground.  If  that  is  true,  it  will  be  a  blessing 
for  all  the  people. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


I'M  THANKFUL 

"I'm    thankful    that    I'm    thank- 
ful, 
For,  were  I  not,  I'm  sure 
I'd   miss   a   thousand   blessings 

That  come  flocking  to  my  door. 
So   I  stand  there  at  the  portal 

And,  with  a  smiling  face, 
I  greet  each  new-found  blessing, 
Waiting     there     to     take     its 
place, 
Till   my   soul    is   filled   with   rap- 
ture, 
And  it's  heaven  here  below 
Just   to   know   my    Father    loves 
me 
And  is  caring  for  me  so." 


If  some  people  ever  get  to  heaven, 
first  thing  they  will  look  for  will  be 
the  complaint  department. 
— o — 

You  can't  sell  stuff  by  telling  how 
much  you  need  the  money.  Tell  the 
buyer  how  much  he  needs  the  goods. 

You  may  be  able  to  get  the  squeak 
out    of    the    car,    but   hard    to    get   it 
out    of    the    taxpayer    when    you    put 
some  new  levy  on  him. 
— o — 

People    find    the    business    outlook 
bright  when  they  want     to      borrow 
money,  but  very  gloomy  when  asked 
to  contribute  to  something. 
— o — 

Prizes  are  being  offered  for  the 
most    beautiful    back.        To    me,    and 


most  people,  the  back  that  looks  most 
beatiful  is  that  of  the  long-winded 
talker  who  gives  you  his  views  on 
everything  and  finally  turns  away. 

— o — 
A  philosopher  says,  "Every  family 
should   have   at   least   one      innocent 
family  joke."     They  have — and  it  is 
generally  Dad. 

— o — 
It  is  stated  that  an  Illinois  wife 
has  yawned  continuourly  for  eight 
years.  Some  women  have  husbands 
who  will  cause  them  to  do  that  very 
thing. 

— o — 
I  see  it  stated  that  a  Minnesota 
man  had  won  first  prize  in  a  memory 
contest.  He  must  have  remembered 
what  had  become  of  Upton  Sinclair 
and  Herbert  Hoover. 

— o — 
When  the  New  Deal,  in  its  provis- 
ions, pays  a  man  in  Alaska  $3,500 
annually  to  supervise  reindeer,  I 
have  a  longing  desire  to  know  just 
how  a  reindeer  is  supervised. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
wolf  at  the  door.  If  the  wolf  comes 
around  the  door  nowadays  he  is 
likely  to  find  several  salesmen  lined 
up  ahead  of  him. 

— o — 

A  public  health  expert  told  a  De- 
troit audience  recently:  "I'm  worried 
about  our  young  folks  because  they 
have  such  fool  parents."  It  is  per- 
to  make  their  children  happy.  But  it 
seems  there  is  too  much  money  and 
too   little   discipline.       The   result   of 
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this  s(|tate  of  affairs  is  that  our  boys 
and  girls,  our  young  men  and  wom- 
enx  know  much  of  pleasure  and  little 
of  duty   and  responsibility. 
— o — 

The  complaint  is  made  that  the 
young  people  are  not  enough  inter- 
ested in  musical  practice.  This 
complaint  may  be  justified  but  I 
notice  they  all  seem  willing  to  prac- 
tice on  the  automobile  horn. 
— o — 

So  many  of  us  are  so  prone  to 
look  at  how  the  other  fellow  is  liv- 
ing that  we  forget  to  see  how  we 
ourselves  are  living.  It  may  be 
worse,  or  it  may  be  better.  It  is  not 
always  best  to  measure  by  the  other 
fellow's  yard  stick. 

We  are  told  that  the  automobile 
is  going  to  lead  the  way  back  to 
prosperity  this  year.  It  s:ems  more 
like  leading  the  way  to  the  under- 
taker by  the  number  of  people  being 
killed  yearly  by  reckless  drivers. 
— o — 

Walter  Lippmann,  admittedly  one 
of  the  best  minds  in  American  jour- 
nalism, recently  made  some  very 
pertinent  comments  on  the  Haupt- 
mann  trial.  It  is  unconventional  at 
least  said  Mr.  Lippmann,  that  a  de- 
fence attorney  should  appeal  to  the 
public  for  help  in  a  case,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  coming  out  with  a 
newspaper  announcement  of  his  pro- 
posed questions  and  the  answering 
[testimony  that  he  expected.  Mr. 
Lippmann  very  rightly  condemned 
our  present  system  of  criminal  trial 
procedure  and  the  sensational  pub- 
licity that  is  given  to  murder  cases. 
He  wisely  suggests  that  the  audience 


at  such  trials  should  be  limited,  that 
no  publicity  other  than  a  transcript 
of  the  testimony  should  appear  in 
newspapers  until  the  trial  is  complet- 
ed, and  that  only  representatives  of 
legal  journals  and  the  press  associa- 
tions be  allowed  in  the  courtroom. 
Mr.  Lippmann  will  find  it  a  difficult 
job  to  enforce  his  plan.  The  gener- 
al public  is  too  morbid  and  curious 
to  submit  to  being  shut  out  when  a 
sensation  is  on  tap. 

What  is  newsworthy?  A  new  con- 
gress is  operating  at  Washington. 
President  Roosevelt's  program  of  so- 
cial legislation  isi  fraught  with  in- 
tense importance  for  the  nation  at 
large.  The  daily  press  allots  this 
momentous  news  a  column  or  two  or 
space,  not  necessarily  prominent. 
The  Saar  plebiscite  favor  Hitler 
Germany.  The  peace  of  Europe  in 
the  future  depends  upon  the  effect  of 
this  vote  throughout  the  Continent. 
Again  this  news  is  pushed  into  sec- 
ond on  third  place.  Mussolini  wins 
the  first  count  in  his  imperialistic 
program  in  Africa.  Prominent  edu- 
cators and  noted  scientists  utter  ap- 
praisals and  prophecies  that  direct- 
ly bear  upon  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion. Barely  a  ripple  greets  this 
news  in  the  national  press.  The 
Hauptmann  trial  at  Flemington,  N. 
J.,  corners  the  ace  reporters  of  the 
contry,  is  recorded  in  screaming 
headlines,  is  emotionally  probed  by 
sob  stories,  "personality  blurbs" 
and  action  photographs  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  every  conceivable  situation. 
The  press  contends  that  the  public 
cries  for  this  typo  of  news.  Is  it  not 
equally  possible  that  the  long-suffer- 
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ing  and  silent  majority  of  readers 
are  simply  fed  up — and  say  nothing. 
The  President's  birthday  celebration 
was  the  most  humane  thing  that  has 
taken  place  this  year — the  motive 
behind    it,    in    its    benefaction    aspect, 


the  most  worthy  of  all  human  en- 
deavors, wasf  mentioned  in  an  ordi- 
nary way.  The  bad  in  the  doings  of 
people  is  expatiated,  and  the  good  is 
scarcely  mentioned.  So  prints  the 
world  away. 


HAIL,  BISHOP  VALENTINE! 


(The  New 

Saint  Valentine  was  a  martyr  of 
the  very  early  Christian  centuries. 
History  knows  very  little  about  him, 
but  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  a 
man  of  the  quality  that  would  at  all 
suggest  that  we  in  our  modern  time 
make  any  particularly  appropriate 
use  of  his,  name.  The  date  of  his 
martyrdom  happened  to  coincide  with 
a  time-honored  heathen  spring  festi- 
val, at  which  love  and  sentiment  and 
gift-giving  were  emphasized,  and  it 
would  seem  that  our  forefathers  in 
taking  that  festival  over  to  Chris- 
tian uses  gave  it  the  name  of  one  of 
their  saints,  in  order  to  purge  it  of 
any  taint,  remove  any  suspicion  that 
might  exist  in  regard  to  it,  and  give 
it  a  really  Christian  appearance.  Did 
they  succeed  in  their  purpose?  Is 
our  Valentine's  Day  worthy  of  the 
Christian  saint  whose  name  it  car- 
ries? Should  we  in  any  sense  think 
of  it  as  a  Christian  festival?  Opin- 
ions might  differ  as  to  that,  as  they 
do  about  a  multitude  of  things,  but 
the  man  who  argues  that  the  occa- 
sion, even  with  all  the  silly  uses  that 
we  may  sometimes  put  it  to,  may 
serve  a  good  purpose  and  help  to 
keep  something  alive  that  ought  riot 
to  be  allowed  to  die,  may  have  a  lit- 


Outlook) 

tie  to  say  for  himself.  We  do  get 
very  afraid  of  sentiment  at  times, 
and  seem  to  think  that  any  warm- 
hearted expression  of  it  somehow  dis- 
credits us.  Of  course  it  may  get 
mawkish  and  silly,  but  what  need  is 
there  that  it  should?  That  it  may 
sometimes  express  itself  a  little  fool- 
ishly, as  some  might  see,  does  not 
condemn  it  out  of  hand  anyway,  and 
certainly  does  not  say  that  it  may 
not  express  itself  finely  and  without 
any  touch  of  folly,  or  that  such  ex- 
pression may  not  serve  some  high 
and  holy  end.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  think  of  any  sphere  in 
life  where  sentiment  might  not  play 
a  good  and  useful  part,  and  where 
its  absence  and  lack  of  expression 
might  not  be  quite  serious.  If  you 
have  been  afraid  of  it  in  the  past, 
and  think  at  this  moment  with  some 
-sense  of  awkwardness  of  any  warm- 
hearted expression  of  it,  it  is  proba- 
bly time  that  something  should  be 
done.  You  can  scarcely  afford  to  al- 
low that  finely-adjusted  nature  that 
God  has  given  you  to  grow  creaky 
and  rusty  through  lack  of  use.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  send  your  val- 
entine. 
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TRAILING  THE  TRUE  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


By  H.  H. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  could  come 
back  among  us  today,  I  fancy  he 
might  be  quite  amused  at  some  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
keep  his  memory  green. 

I  should  like  to  be  around  when 
he  would  learn  that  his  old  bedroom 
slippers  are  still  being  tenderly 
cherished  and  reverently  displayed 
behind  glass  in  a  museum.  I  fancy 
I  might  hear  some  caustic  comments 
in  Abraham  Lincoln's  btst  style  of 
humor.  I  wonder  if  he  would  burst 
out  with  quotations  from  that  poem 
he  was  so  fond  of,  the  one  beginning, 
"Oh  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud!" 

Fortunately  Abraham  Lincoln's 
greatness  does  not  depend  on  bed- 
room slippers.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  however,  the  pair  I  saw  dis- 
played at  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago  are  enormous, 
the  largest  pair  of  slippers,  I  believe, 
I  ever  beheld.  Embroidered  on  them 
in  beads  is  the  monogram  "A.  L.," 
yet,  dainty  and  fragile  as  this  bit 
of  adornment  is  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  overwhelming  impression 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was-,  physi- 
cally, a  big  man. 

To  the  Lincoln-lovers  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  offered  an 
unsurpassed  opportunity  to  gain  a 
personal  appreciation  of  their  hero. 
Viewing  the  mementos  displayed  on 
the  exposition  grounds*  and  visiting, 
also,  while  in  the  city,  the  rare  col- 
lection of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 


Slawson 

ciety,  one  could  get  a  conception  of 
the  "true"  Abraham  Lincoln  such  as 
might  not  be  gained  by  any  amount 
of  biographical  browsing. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  whose  pres- 
ent governor  is  a  noted  collector  of 
Lincolniana,  made  lavish  effort  to 
gather  together  a  rich  display  of  rel- 
ics associated  with  the  life  of  that 
commonwealth's  famous  son. 

Exhibited  in  the  Illinois  Host 
House  were  state  papers  innumera- 
ble that  have  served  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  a  nation.  Others  there 
were  which  the  biographers  have 
used  to  throw  light  on  Lincoln's 
personal  life.  And  to  meet  face  to 
face  documents  on  which  well-known 
stories  rest  was  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion thousand  of  visitors  to  the  fair 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost. 

Fancy,  for  instance,  the  thrill  at 
reading  in  Lincoln's  own  handwrit- 
ing, his  letter,  dated  from  Washing- 
ton, February  21.  1849,  when  he  was 
a  congressman  from  Illinois.  In  it 
he  makes  a  remark  about  how  "I 
carry  most  of  my  packages  in  my 
hat."  Who  does  not  remember  what 
has  been  said,  on  the  strength  of 
that,  in  innumerable  "Lives,"  about 
L  ncoln's  "filing  system." 

The  marriage  license  of  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Todd,  dated  November  4, 
1842,  must  surely  have  sent  many  ob- 
servers back  to  the  biographies  to 
read  again  the  accounts  of  Lincoln's 
strange  conduct  when  he  left  his 
biide-tobe    "waiting    at    the   church" 
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on  an  earlier  day. 

One  got  a  glimpse  of  Lincoln  as  a 
business  man  in  scanning  the  copies 
of  the  partnership  agreements  be- 
tween him  and  his  three  different 
law  office  associates.  Intensely  in- 
teresting was  a  warrant  for  a  sol- 
dier's pardon,  signed  by  Lincoln,  and 
a  letter  in  which  the  president  in- 
quired about  "a  new  gun  for  the  na- 
vy." 

Between  the  lines  of  still  another 
letter  one  catches  sight  of  an  in- 
tensely human  heart.  Dated  Octo- 
ber 17,  1861,  it  reads: 

"The  lady — bearer  of  this — says 
she  has  two  sons  who  want  to  work. 
Set  them  to  it,  if  possible.  "Wanting 
to  work  is  so  rare  a  want  that  it 
should  be  encouraged.  Yrs.  Truly, 
A.  Lincoln." 

To  me,  however,  the  one  thing  in 
the  collection  which  fixed  itself  most 
vividly  in  mind  as  a  revelation  of 
the  "true"  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  eight  words 
were  scribbled  with  every  indication 
of  haste.  The  note  bears  the  date  of 
April  10,  1865.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  "Hon.  Se'y  of  War,"  and  is  sign- 
ed only  with  the  president's  initials, 
"A.  L.,"  here  is  what  is  says: 

"Tad  wants  some  flags. 

Can  he  be  accommodated?" 

Lincoln  did  not  know  it  when  he 
penned  those  few  words,  but  just 
four  days  later  the  hand  that  traced 
them  was  to  be  forever  halted  by  an 
assassin's  bullet.  Undoubtedly,  as 
he  wrote  them,  cabinet  officers  were 
impatiently  striving  to  gain  his  ear, 
while  senators,  congressmen,  gener- 
als, pdliticians,  job  hunters^  in  the 
anteroom,   fretted   and  fumed.     They 


may  have  wondered  why  affairs  of 
state  were  at  a  standstill.  It  was 
because  Abraham  Lincoln  was  at- 
tending to  the  wants  of  a  little  boy, 
his  son. 

Like  a  shaft  of  light  from  some 
great  search-! amp,  those  eight  words 
lay  bare  the  heart  of  a  truly  great 
man. 

In  one  corner  of  the  exhibition 
room  a  crowd  was  always  gathered, 
thoughtfully  studying  a  newly  dis- 
covered portrait  of  Lincoln.  Paint- 
ed from  life  on  a  wooden  pan- 
el, 8  x  10  inches  in  dimensions,  this 
picture  of  the  nation's  famous  presi- 
dent is  valued  at  $50,000.  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read,  better  known  as  a 
poet  and  the  author  of  "Sheridan's 
Ride,"  was  the  artist,  and  the  work 
is  regarded  as  "the  most  hauntingly 
impressive  portrait  of  the  martyr 
president  ever  produced." 

Read  had  been  officially  commis- 
sioned to  paint  and  draw  prominent 
personages  and  events  identified  with 
the  Union  forces.  For  this  portrait 
Lincoln  sat  a  few  days  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Confederates  under  Gen- 
eral Early  in  1864,  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  capital.  In  this  happy  mo- 
ment the  artist  skillfully  caught,  as 
has  been  said,  "a  mood  of  grateful 
relief  that  is  almost  divine."  For 
forcefulness  and  sheer  beauty  the 
picture  gives  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  real  Lincoln  than  any  other  pic- 
ture extant. 

The  Lincoln  lover,  of  course,  found 
much  to  delight  him  in  the  "Lincoln 
Village,"  on  the  exposition  grounds. 
Within  a  high  rustic  stockade  could 
be  seen  faithful  replicas  of  five  old 
structures    associated    with    Lincoln's 
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career.  Entering  the  "village"  one 
stopped  first  at  the  re-creation  of 
the  humble  log  hut  in  which  Lincoln 
was  born  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky. 
Beyond  this  stood  a  replica  of  the 
Indiana  farm  house  in  which  Lin- 
coln passed  his  youth  from  1814  to 
1830. 

Third  in  line  was  the  replica  of 
the  famous,  Lincoln-Berry  store  at 
New  Salem,  Illinois.  Then  came  the 
"Wigwam/'  largest  of  the  reproduc- 
tions, although  much  reduced  in  size 
below  the  dimensions  of  the  original, 
and  recalling  the  Chicago  convention 
hall,  where  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  in  1860.  And  if 
it  was  time  to  eat,  every  visitor 
found  his  way  into  the  re-created 
Rutledge  Tavern,  Lincoln's  boarding 
house  in  the  New  Salem  period. 
-  All  of  these  five  buildings,  were 
plentifully  filled  with  pioneer  relics 
dating  from  the  period  they  pictur- 
ed. Only  a  few  objects,  however, 
were  authentically  associated  with 
Lincoln,  himself,  and  outstanding  as 
such  was  the  famous  Onstott  collec- 
tion. Lincoln  had,  it  will  be  recall- 
ed, lived  in  the  home  of  Henry  On- 
stott, the  New  Salem  cooper,  and 
thesp  relics  date  from  that  residence. 

If  it  was  your  good  fortune  to 
talk  with  Miss  Susana  Onstott,  cus- 
todian of  the  collection,  you  un- 
doubtedly enjoyed  a  treat  whose 
memory  will  linger  long.  Born  in 
1865,  the  grandchild  of  Henry  On- 
stott, her  impressionable  childish 
mind  stored  up  volumes  of  anecdotes 
related  by  her  grandparent  about  his 
famous  boarder.  And  from  her  re- 
collections she  gave  freely  as  she 
told  about  the  relics  she  was  guard- 


ing. 

Of  outstanding  interest  was  the 
purveyor's  hammer  used  by  Lincoln 
while  working  as  a  surveyor  in  New 
Salem.  The  tool  was  used  to  mark 
locations  and  government  corners  in 
timber    regions.  With    its    cutting 

edge  a  deep  incision  was  made  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  make  a  num- 
eral or  other  surveyor's  symbol.  The 
battered  condition  of  the  head  indi- 
cates hard  usage  by  the  youthful 
surveyor. 

A  peck  measure,  almost  fallen  to 
pieces,  although  of  hickory  wood, 
preserves  memories  of  Lincoln's  ex- 
periences as  a  grocery  storekeeper. 
Henry  Onstott  made  it  for  Lincoln 
and  when  the  store  was  closed  it  was 
brought  back  to  the  place  of  its  ori- 
gin. 

A  cedar  cane,  whittled  by  Lincoln 
for  the  use  of  Granfather  Onstott 
when  the  latter  had  injured  his  foot, 
recalls  that  habit  Lincoln  had  of  us- 
ing his  jack-knife  to  manufacture 
knick-knacks  when  business  was  not 
otherwise  urgent. 

A  pair  of  fire-tongs  brings  alive 
again  the  cavernous  fireplace  in  the 
New  Salem  tavern.  Oak  chips  and 
shavings  from  the  cooper  shop  made 
the  room  at  night  light  enough  for 
reading  and  with  his  long  body 
stretched  on  the  hearth,  Lincoln 
would  pore  over  the  law  books  a  kind 
providence  had  brought  him  when  a 
passing  emigrant,  to  lighten  the 
load  in  his  covered  wagon,  left  an 
old  barrel  of  odds  and  ends  at  the 
Lincoln  grocery  store.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel,  you  will  remem- 
ber, he  had  discovered  the  set  of 
Blackstone's       commentaries       that 
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started  him  on  his  legal  career. 
From  time  to  time,  as  the  fire  died 
down,  Lincoln  must  have  used  those 
fire-tongs  to  replace  the  logs  and 
stir  the  flames  to  a  brighter  glow. 

A  tiny  trunk,  not  much  larger 
than  a  Gladstone  bag,  covered  with 
a  crudely  tanned  hide,  once  held  all 
Lincoln's  personal  belongings.  Grand- 
mother Onstott,  who  looked  after 
her  boarder's  personal  comfort, 
would  fold  his  clothes  away  in  this 
after  she  had  washed  and  mended 
them. 

The  collection  includes  the  wash- 
stand  that  stood  near  the  tavern 
door,  to  hold  the  tin  pan  Lincoln 
used  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  in 
before  meals.  Other  curios  included 
the  rocker  which  stood  near  the  fire- 
place, a  candlestick  from  the  mantel- 
shelf, an  old  table  on  which  he  wrote 
out  his  surveying  reports,  a  hat  box 
a  clock  of  antique  glory  in  itself. 

It  is  in  the  impressive  museum  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  that 
the  pilgrimage  reaches  the  climax  of 
its  thrills.  Located  in  a  corner  of 
Chicago's  most  famous  park,  named 
after  Lincoln,  the  entrance  of  this 
huge  repository  of  rich  historical 
lore,  faces  the  widely  known  St. 
Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln.  As  he 
approaches  the  shrine  and  catches* 
sight  of  the  bronze  figure  with  its 
backing  of  graceful  elm  trees, 
through  which  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  gleam,  the  pilgrim  is 
fittingly  prepared  for  his  examina- 
tion of  spme  of  the  most  precious 
memorials  of  Lincoln  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Here  has  been  fitted  up  a  replica 
of  the  front  parlor  of  the  Springfield 


home  in  which  Lincoln  received  word 
of  his  nomination  for  the  presiden- 
cy. 

"But  wouldn't  that  room  itself,  in 
the  actual  Springfield  home,  be  of 
more  interest?"  I  fancy  someone  is 
asking. 

True,  indeed,  except  that  here  in 
the  Chicago  reproduction  of  the 
room  one  finds  the  original  furniture 
of  tha  old  Lincoln  homestead.  The 
paper  on  the  walls  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original,  as  is  also  true  of  cur- 
tains and  carpets,  and  the  books  one 
sees  in  the  room  are  contemporary 
editions  of  books  Lincoln  was  known 
'to  have  read.  For  the  rest,  howev- 
er, the  black  horsehair  settee,  the 
quaint  rocker,  the  two  stiff-backed 
chairs,  the  "what  not,"  the  combina- 
tion detk  and  book  case,  the  table, 
all  these  were  bought  by  Lincoln  and 
his  wife  to  feather  the  nest  they  oc- 
cupied in  Springfield.  A  Chicago 
candy  maker  got  hold  of  them  before 
anyone  else  had  realized  their  value 
for  future  generations. 

Close  beside  this  precious  collec- 
tion is  another  room,  linked  with 
Lincoln's  last  sad  hours  on  earth.  It 
represents  the  room  in  the  Peterson 
house  across  the  street  from  Ford's 
Theatre  in  Washington,  where  they 
carried  the  unconscious  president  af- 
ter the  attack  by  the  assassin  in  the 
theatre.  Wall  paper  and  carpets 
are  here,  again,  copies  of  the  origi- 
nals, but  the  bureau,  the  chair,  the 
gas  jet,  the  curtains  and  the  bed 
were  in  the  room  where  Lincoln 
breathed  his  last.  On  that  bed  he 
lay  when  he  died. 

In  the  short  space  remaining,  it  is 
impossible  to  even  list  briefly  all  the 
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Lincolniana  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  has  asembled.  One  notes  a 
rusty  old  rifle  on  whose  wooden  stock 
Lincoln  had  carved  his  name.  It 
was  given  him  in  payment  for  cut- 
ting and  shocking  five  acres  of  corn 
soon  after  he  had  settled  in  Illinois. 
Here's  a  battered  old  book,  the  "The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Surveying,"  by 
Robert  Gibson  in  which  Lincoln 
"boned"  when  preparing  to  take  up 
surveying.  Here's  a  letter  dated  No- 
vember 11,  1842,  a  week  after  his 
wedding,  which  closes  with  the  curi- 
ous remark,  "Nothing  new  here  ex- 
cept my  marrying,  which  to  me  is  a 
matter  of  profound  wonder." 

Preserved  here  is(  the  tall  silk  hat 
Lincoln  wore  in  1861  when  he  said 
farewell  to  the  Springfield  friends 
and  smarted  for  Washington.  Here, 
too,  is  the  old  grey  shawl  of  which 
he  was  so  fond,  and  which  he  wore 
when  visiting  the  telegraph  office 
and  the  Washington  hospitals  late  at 
night.  Here  is  a  file  case  with  the 
inscription,    "Personal — A.    Lincoln." 

Surpassing  all  other  objects,  in  in- 
terest, perhaps,  is  the  long  black 
coat  he  wore  to  keep  his  rendezvous 
with  death.  One  stands  in  silence 
before  that  somber  garment  and 
reads  with  eager  curiosity  the  story 
which  a  carefully  framed  letter 
nearby  tells*  about  it.  The  letter 
bears  the  signature  of  Charles 
Forbes,  who  had  been  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal attendant  from  shortly  before 
the  first  inauguration  until  the  death 
of  the  president. 

"Shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death,"  Forbes  writes,  "Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  packing  her  things  prepar- 
atory to  vacating  the  White  House. 


She  gave  me  the  full  suit  of  clothes 
which  the  President  wore  on  the 
night  of  the  assassination,  together 
with  other  personal  belongings  of 
my  friend  and  benefactor. 

"I  asked  her,  'What  shall  I  do 
with  them?'  She  said,  'Do  anything 
you  like  with  them.  Don't  let  me 
see  them  again.'  " 

Forbes'  contribution  to  the  museum 
collection  includes  also  a  photograph 
of  Lincoln  which  bears  the  presi- 
dent's autograph  and  the  last  bit  of 
writing  done  by  him.  As  Forbes 
tells  about  it,  one  recognizes  anoth- 
er deed,  typical  of  the  big  man's 
heart.  Again  I  quote  from  Forbes.' 
account. 

"Tad  gave  me  the  picture  in  the 
afternoon,"  says  Forbes,  "and  I  still 
had  it  in  my  pocket  when  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  her  guests  were  ready  to 
start  for  the  theatre.  The  President 
was  engaged  and  told  them  to  go 
ahead  and  send  the  carriage  back  for 
him.  I  accompanied  them  to  the 
theater  and  returned  in  the  carriage 
for  the  President.  When  the  last 
visitor  had  departed  and  I  had  help- 
ed him  on  with  his  great  coat,  I  re- 
membered the  picture  and  I  said, 
'Mr.  President,  Tad  gave  me  a  pho- 
tograph this  afternoon  and  I  wish 
you  would  put  your  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.' 

"  'Certainly,  Charlie,'  replied  the 
President,  and  picking  up  a  pen,  he 
wrote  his  name  on  the  photograph. 
And  that  is  the  last  writing  he  ever 
did,  for  I  accompanied  him  in  the 
carriage  to  the  box  in  the  theater 
and  was  in  the  box  when  the  assassin 
fired  his  fatal  shot." 
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LINCOLN'S  TOMB 


By  Maude 

No  other  tomb,  save  that  of  Wash- 
ton  at  Mount  Vernon,  perhaps,  has 
so  many  yearly  visitors  as  does  the 
last  resting  place  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  Oak  Ride  Cemetery,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

They  go  there  from  all  pares  of 
the  globe,  people  of  different  races,, 
different  creeds,  to  do  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  American  char- 
acter who  sleeps  in  the  dust  of  the 
soil  he  loved,  near  the  home  where 
he  played  with  his  children,  where  he 
had  come  up  from  obscurity  to 
greatness,  and  from  which  he  had 
gone  to  give  himself  as  a  sacrifice 
for   his   country. 

It  was  in  1874 — nine  years  after 
Abraham  Lincoln's^  tragic  death — 
that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  another  fa- 
mous son  of  Illinois,  and  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  journey- 
ed from  Washington  to  Springfield 
to  dedicate  the  memorial  over  Lin- 
coln's grave.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  a  little  group  that  shuddered  in 
the  rain  during  that  dedicatory  ser- 
vice, but  fifty-seven  years)  later,  on 
a  beautiful  June  day  of  1931,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  made  the  same  jour- 
ney from  Washington  to  Springfield 
to  rededicate  the  restored  and  re- 
modeled historic  tomb,  which  rises 
above  the  remains  of  the  great 
Emancipator,  and  one  of  the  largest 
assemblages  that  ever  paid  homage 
at  the  grave  of  any  man  was,  pres- 
ent for  this  service.  Lincoln's  fame 
has  grown  with  the  passing  of  each 
year! 


Gardner 

People  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  contributed  money  for 
the  original  monument,  which  was 
designed  by  the  sculptor,  Larkin  G. 
Meade.  The  shaft  rises  121  feet 
high,  and  at  its  base  is  a  bronze 
group,  representing  the  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, cavalry  and  the  navy.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
stands  on  a  separate  pedestal  in 
fi'ont  of  the  obelisk.  This  figure, 
depicting  Lincoln  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  holds  in  its  right 
hand  an  open  scroll,  representing  the 
Emacipation  Proclamation. 

Although  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  this,  memorial,  in 
1896,  twenty-two  years  after  its  dedi- 
cation, the  entire  monument  except 
the  shaft  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
on  a  new  and  firmer  foundation. 
And  when  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury had  gone  by,  it  was  found  that 
the  years  of  weathering  had  weak- 
ened the  tail  shaft  and  that  the  cores 
of  the  base  also  were  deteriorating, 
so  that  complete  reconstruction  was 
necessary. 

For  almost  a  year,  whlie  the  work 
of  restoration  was  being  carried  out, 
the  tomb  was  closed  to  the  public  and 
thousands  of  disappointed  tourists, 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  repairs 
underway,  were  turned  away  from 
the  sacred  spot,  which  many  of 
them  had  journeyed  miles  upon  miles 
to  see. 

But  June  17,  1931,  saw  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  national  shrine.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  memorial  was  changed 
but    little    and     presents     much     the 
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same  appearance  as  when  dedicated 
by  General  Grant  nearly  sixty  years 
agio.  The  interior,  however,  was 
redesigned  and  a  previously  unfinish- 
ed portion  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment has  been  opened  to  provide 
space  for  an  attractive  rotunda. 

A  small  door  leading  from  the 
north  side  of  the  chamber  where  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  with  his  family,  lies 
sleeping,  has  been  converted  into  a 
lovely  window,  shielded  by  wrought- 
iron  grill.  In  the  marble  above  it 
are  inscribed  the  words  utttered  by 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War  at  the  deathbed  of  the  martyr- 
ed President  on  that  fatal  April 
morning  of  1861:  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

The  galleries  between  the  cham- 
ber containing  the  remains  of  the 
Lincoln  family  and  the  rotunda  con- 
tains interesting  statuettes,  replicas 
of  the  best  Lincoln  sculpture.  These 
tiny  works  of  art,  each  three  feet 
high,  include  the  famous  standing 
statue  of  Lincoln  by  St.  Gaudens  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  the  sitting 
figure  by  Daniel  Chester  French  in 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington, 
D'.  C,  and  a  replica  of  the  statue 
erected  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky, 
near  hia  birthplace;  "Lincoln,  the 
Soldier,"  etc. 


Always  the  chamber  where  the 
great  American  rests  in  his  final 
sleep  is  filled  with  wreathes,  placed 
there  by  the  great  and  lowly  ones  of 
earth.  One  was  the  gift  of  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  the  con- 
queror of  two  poles;  another  from 
the  late  President  Coolidge,  while 
still  another  bore  the  card  of  a  ne- 
gro organization,  representing  the 
race  whose  freedom  caused  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  martyrdom. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  has  grown 
from  a  little  prairie  town  to  a  thriv- 
ing city  since  Abraham  Lincoln  left 
it  on  that  memorable  February  11, 
1861,  to  a  shoulder  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  nation,  but  the  old 
town  which  he  called  home  for 
twenty-five  years  treasures  the  mem- 
ory of  its  great  citizen  and  careful- 
ly preserves  anything  associated  with 
his  life  there. 

The  house  on  Jackson  Street, 
where  Lincoln  lived  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  long  been  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  carefully  kept  as  a 
sacred  shrine.  Bronze  tablets  through- 
out the  city  mark  the  spots  associat- 
ed with  his  Springfield  days,  and 
the  city's  most  treasured  possession 
is  the  tomb  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery, 
where  his  ashes  lie. 


If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !    No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

— Longfellow. 
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FEBRUARY  14-DAY  OF  SENTIMENT 
THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES 

By  May  Carolyn  McKee 

February    14    is    just    around   the       mal  and  chivalrous. 


corner— that  day  of  mysterious  mes- 
sages and  gay  valentine  fun.  And 
what  an  interesting  history  valen- 
tines have  had  since  the  pretty  cus- 
tom was   started  centuries   ago. 

According  to  the  old  stories,  Val- 
entino, or  Valentine,  whose  name  is 
honored,  was  a  handsome  youth,  who 
for  religious  reasons  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  270  A.  D.  While 
awaiting  execution,  he  made  friends 
with  the  blind  daughter  of  his  jail- 
er and  sent  her  a  message  of  fare- 
well, signed,  "from  your   Valentine.' 

In  memory  of  Valentine,  people 
began  sending  each  other  messages 
of  friendship  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  date  of  his  execution. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  England  seized  the 
day  and  made  much  of  it,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  nation. 

An  old  traveler  writes:  "On  the 
14th  of  February,  it  is  customary  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  for  the 
children  of  the  town  to  meet  to- 
gether and  go  to  the  home  of  the 
principal  man  of  the  place,  who  from 
his  window  throws  them  wreaths 
and  true  lovers'  knots.  Then  they 
choose  the  youngest  boy  among  them, 
deck  him  more  gaily  than  the  rest, 
and  march  in  state  through  the 
town,  hailing  him  as  'Valentine.'  " 

During  the  courtly  days  of  Chau- 
cer, Raleigh,  and  Drake,  the  compo- 
sition  of  the  message   was  very  for- 


Samuel  Pepy'?.  noted  in  his  famous 
diary  in  1660:  "My  wife,  hearing 
Mr.  Morris'  voice,  came  to  challenge 
him  for  her  Valentine." 

In  1667,  he  again  commented  on 
the  day:  "This  morning  came  up  to 
my  wife's  bedside,  little  Will  Mer- 
cer, to  be  her  Valentine,  and  brought 
her  name  writ  upon  blue  paper  in 
gold  letters,  done  by  himself  very 
pretty;  and  we  were  both  well  pleas- 
ed by  it." 

During  the  Cromwellian  revolt,  in 
England,  and  the  Puritan  era  in 
America,  the  observation  almost 
ceased,  but  after  the  storm-tossed 
days  of  revolution  and  colonization, 
it  quickly  revived. 

The  forerunner  of  the  modern 
valentine  is  thought  to  have  been 
cutout  and  embossed  notes  made  by 
the  daughter  of  a  stationer  in  Wor- 
chester,   England. 

Later,  paper  folded  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  and  cut  in  intricate  designs, 
was  made  into  unusual  valentines. 
They  were  then  adorned  with  color- 
f  d  ink  and  verses  written  upon  them. 
Paper  cutouts  in  the  form  of  a  spi- 
der's web,  with  a  string  in  the  cen- 
ter which  could  be  pulled  to  show 
the  hidden  sentiment  beneath,  were 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  shopkeepers  soon  realized  that 
the  valentine  was  to  have  a  place  in 
the  lives  of  most  young  people,  so 
they    supplied    sheets   of   paper   with 
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embossed  edges.  And  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  shopkeepers; 
issued  books  of  verse  from  which 
suitable  sentiments  could  be  copied, 
if  one  did  not  happen  to  be  a  poet. 

These  little  verse  books  were  quite 
amusing,  and  were  generally  called 
"Valentine  Writers,."  Within  their 
pages  were  to  be  found  special  vers- 
es fitted  to  the  various  professions 
as,  for  instance: From  a  confection- 
er: 

Come  to  me  and  have  a  treat, 
That's     delicious — very  sweet; 
Frequently,  oh  let  us  meet; 
And  my  bli^s   will   be   complete; 
For  you  are  so  very  neat, 
That  my  love  for  thee  is  great, 
Every  day  my  love  shall  eat, 
Custards,  jellies  and  mince  meat. 


The  loveliest  valentines  were 
probably  made  between  1840  and 
18G0.  They  were  miracles  of  sheer, 
whispy  lace,  and  the  envelopes  were 
often  trimmed  with  gilt,  or  embossed 
on  the  edges.  They  were  really  very 
beautiful. 

Later  came  the  comic  types,  which 
were  usually  printed  on  coarse  pa- 
per. Many  of  them  were  thoroughly 
unattractive.  Today's  valentine  is 
modern  in  spirit — often  with  a  dash 
of  humor  that  brings  it  up-to-date. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  even 
the  blind  may  benefit  by  their  beau- 
ty and  sentiment,  for  some  kindly 
publisher  has  made  valentine^  with 
embossed  birds  and  flowers,  and  sen- 
timents written  in  Braille. 


TEARS 

When  I  consider  Life  and  its  few  years — 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun ; 

A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 

Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears ; 

A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  to  beat ; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street — 

I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears. 

Ye  old,  old  dead,  and  ye  of  yesternight, 

Chieftains,  and  bards,  and  keepers  of  the  sheep, 

By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had, 

Loose  me  from  tears,  and  make  me  see  aright 

How  each  has  back  what  once  he  stayed  to  weep: 

Homer  his  sight,  David  his  little  lad ! 


— Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 
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THE  MILE  OF  LIFE 


(The  Yellow  Jacket) 

In  running  the  mile  of  life  it's 
the  last  lap  or  that  last  hundred 
yards  that  takes  the  extra  exertion 
which  calls  for  will  power  to  keep 
on  going — to  keep  doggedly  putting 
one  foot  ahead  of  the  other  to  finish 
the  race. 

Anyone  can  start  a  race  and  run 
until  he  is  tired,  then  quit,  but  it 
takes  will  power  and  "push"  to  fin- 
ish the  race,  whether  you  are  ahead 
or  behind. 

Solving  the  different  problems 
that  arise  during  one's  lifetime  is 
very  much  like  running  the  mile  in 
track.  Many  people  start  the  race 
but  when  "sledding  gets  tough"  they 
quit  and  drop  by  the  wayside.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  start  a  task, 
but  how  many  things  do  we  set  out 
to  do  and  quit  mereely  because  some 
unexpected  difficulty  arises  or  be- 
cause it  took  a  little  additional  ef- 
fort to  get  some  necessary  material 
to  finish  the  task?  How  many  themes 
have  we  left  unfinished  because  when 


we  were  more  than  half  way  through 
we  found  that  some  research  read- 
ing was  necessary. 

People  get  out  into  the  world  and 
undertake  some  important  task  but 
immediately  when  spme  hardship  or 
hindrance  arises  they  lose  courage 
and  look  at  it  from  a  gloomy  angle 
ready  to  give  up. 

If  we  are  determined  to  keep  up 
the  real  spirit  the  last  few  yards,  we 
are  sure  to  win.  With  a  strong  de- 
termination and  will  power  we  can 
easily  overcome  the  usual  hindrances 
and  difficulties,  which  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  discourage  us  in  our  studies  or 
occupations.  If  we  will  only  remem- 
ber that  the  one  that  sprints  the  last 
few  yards  when  he's  getting  exhaust- 
ed and  when  it  takes  the  most  will 
power  and  energy,  is  the  one  who 
will  be  among  the  winners  at  the 
end  of  the  race;  everything  will  turn 
out  smoothly  at  the  end.  We  can  all 
be  winners,  even  though  we  can't  be 
in  the  lead. 


LINCOLN'S  LITERARY  STYLE 
One  of  the  things  that  has  surprised  everybody  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  that  a  man  of  the  people,  without  the  educa- 
tion of  the  schools,  should  have  been  able  to  write  English  that 
is  marvelous  in  its  cleaness  and  simplicity,  in  its  dignity  and 
sublimity.  The  "Gettysburg  Address"  and  the  "Second  In- 
augural" staightway  passed  into  the  list  of  classics  in  our  lan- 
guage. One  explanation  is  the  source  from  which  he  learned 
his  speech.  As  boy  and  man  he  possessed  and  read  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  until  the  spirit  of  its  simple  dignity  passed  into  his 
own  words,  and  its  phrases  were  fixed  in  his  memory  for  effec- 
tive use  in  after  days. — Selected. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  HIS 
RELIGIOUS  FAITH 


By  Henry  W.  Blanchard 

With  our  country  annually  cele- 
brating the  birthday  of  our  Civil 
War  President  on  February  12th,  a 
few  words  seem  to  be  in  order  about 
the  man  whom  many  refer  to  as 
"The  Greatest  Man  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Any  man  called  to  the  task  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  to  heal  the  breach  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  and 
to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
American  People  as  Lincoln  was, 
must  truly  have  been  great,  and  a 
good  man  as  well. 

The  historians  tell  us  how  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  started  life  as  a  poor 
boy  and  climaxed  it  by  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  rulers  of 
the  human  race.  In  this  brief  arti- 
cle let  us  see  him  as  some  of  his 
friends  s>aw  him,  and  learn  to  know 
him  as  they  did. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  handsome  man 
as  human  beauty  goes,  nor  was  he 
ugly.  He  was  simply  homely,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  word.  He  was  not  an  aristo- 
crat, but  belonged  to  that  great  mid- 
dle class  who  Lincoln  was  wont  to 
call  "Our  Plain  People."  He  was 
not  a  country  gentleman  as  was 
GeoTge  Washington,  nor  a  scholar  as 
was  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  a  true 
"Son  of  the  Soil,"  truly  the  most 
really  American  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents— a  man  of  sound  sense,  of  sim- 
ple life,  and  of  absolute  honesty.  In 

spite  of  his   marvelous   success,  Lin 


,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Army 

coin  once  remarked:  "God  must 
surely  he  loved  the  common  peo- 
ple or  He  would  not  have  made  a/o 
many  of  us." 

Lincoln  was  not  a  man  of  books 
but  a  man  of  brains  and  ideas.  His 
library  consisted  of  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  Pilgrims'  Progress,  and 
the  Life  of  Washington,  together 
with  a  few  others.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages, of  a  college  education.  He 
knew  little  about  the  arts,  sciences, 
or  literature;  but  he  knew  human  na- 
ture and  believed  in  himself,  his  fel- 
lowmen,  and  in  God.  His  great  dec- 
laration. "I  would  give  to  every  hu- 
man being  a  fair  start  and  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  of  life — however 
poor,  however  humble,  or  however 
black.  And  then  may  not  the  devil 
take,  but  God  help  the  hind-most!" 

Lincoln  was  naturally  sober-mind- 
ed and  serious,  made  so  by  the  cir- 
cumstances^  of  his  life,  and  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  but  he  also  believ- 
ed with  the  Scotch  philosopher  who 
once  said:  "A  Little  Fun  Now  and 
Then,  Is  Relished  by  the  Best  of 
Men." 

In  1864,  when  he  was  urged 
against  running  for  a  second  term, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  he  re- 
plied: "Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  a  good  policy  to  swap  horses  in 
mid-stream?"  As  the  campaign  wore 
on,  Lincoln  was  one  day  asked  wheth- 
er or  not  he  was  anxious  as  to  the 
result.     He    replied:     "It    is    a    good 
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plan  never  co  cross  Duck  River  un- 
til you  come  to  it." 

Although  the  Lincoln  family  were 
known  as  consistent  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  or- 
thodox churches.  Because  of  this, 
his  enemies  declared  him  to  be  an 
infidel  or  a  modern  agnostic.  How- 
ever his  speeches,  his  character,  and 
his  Christian  life  proved  him  to  be 
a  man  who  had  faith  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  Christ  the  Son.  In  1858, 
in  his  debate  with  Douglas,  he  said: 
"I  know  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He 
hates  injustice  and  slavery.  Judge 
Douglas  says  that  he  doesn't  care  if 
slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down, 
but  God  cares  and  humanity  cares, 
and  Christ  cares,  and  Christ  was 
God,  and  I  care,  so  with  our  Heaven- 
ly Father's  help,  I  feel  sure  that  in 
the  long  run  we  shall  not  fail."  This 
certainly  doesn't  sound  much  like  in- 
fidelity or  agnosticism.  When  bid- 
ding his  friends  good-bye  at  Spring- 
field when  he  was  going  to  Washing- 
ton in  1861,  he  besought  them  to 
pray  for  him  that  he  might  have  the 
same  divine  guidance  and  assist- 
ance that  George  Washington  had 
received,  without  which  he  could  not 
hope  to  succeed,  with  which  success 
is  certain. 

In  hi*j  inaugural  address  in  1865, 
when  Sherman  was  marching 
through  the  Carolinas,  and  Grant 
was  at  the  gates  of  Petersburg;  Vir- 
ginia, he  said,  as  if  with  prophetic 
visions:     "The      judgments      of      the 


Lord  are  righteous  altogether.  With 
malice  toward  none;  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as,  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  have  begun  and  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  come  to  all  of  us."  This 
sounds  more  like  a  Baptist  pastor,  or 
a  Presbyterian  minister  than  an  ag- 
nostic. 

One  day  Joshua  Speed,  one  of  Lin- 
coln's closest  friends  fond  him  in  the 
White  House  reading  the  Bible.  Lin- 
coln said:  "Yes,  Joshua,  I  am  read- 
ing the  Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book 
that  you  can  on  reason,  and  the  rest 
on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a 
better  man." 

When  President  Lincoln  visited 
General  Sickles  on  Sunday,  July  5th, 
the  General,  who  had  commanded 
the  Third  Corps  the  day  before  at 
Gettysburg,  and  who  had  lost  his 
leg,  had  been  brought  to  Washington, 
he  said  to  General  Sickles,  "I  prayed 
to  Almighty  God  for  victory  at  Get- 
tysburg, He  has  stood  by  the  boys, 
now  I  will  stand  by  Him." 

Of  all  the  great  men  produced  by 
the  Civil  War,  there  are  only  a  few 
remembered  now  by  the  masses,  such 
as  Grant,  Meade,  Lee,  and  Jackson. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  however  looms 
above  them  all,  just  like  a  magnifi- 
cent castle  or  a  beautiful  cathedral 
stands  preeminent  to  the  view. 

"With     storied     windows     richly 

dight, 
Casting   a    dim    religious    light." 


A  useless  life  is  but  an  early  death. — Johann  Wolfgang-  Goethe. 
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A  SOLO  VALENTINE  PARTY 

By  Emma  Florence  Bush 


Mountains  of  white  crepe  paper 
covered  with  valentine  symbols  lit- 
tered the  table  in  the  Tarbells'  big, 
bright  living  room.  Crimson  hearts, 
arrows  and  cupidsi,  bottles  of  paste, 
small  black  velvet  eye-masks  with 
tiny  gold  hearts  pasted  on  them,  and 
completed  dresses  made  from  the 
crepe  paper  were  strewn  in  wild 
confusion  over  couch,  chairs  and 
floor.  Eleven  heads  were  bent  in 
absorbed  attention  over  all  this  med- 
ley, and  tongues  and  fingers  flew  in 
unison,  for  it  was  the  thirteenth  of 
February  and  all  the  costumes  for 
the  class  valentine  party  had  to  be 
finished  that  evening. 

It  was  Flora  Tarbell  who  had 
planned  this  party,  and  it  was  Ma- 
rion Durf  ee  who  suggested  that  their 
teacher,  Miss  Lille,  be  their  honored 
guest. 

"Suppose  we  do  not  have  a  party 
just  for  ourselves  this  time,"  Flora 
had  said  at  the  class  meeting  at 
which  she  first  presided. 

"Are  you  suggesting  we  ask  some 
other  class  to  join  us?"  asked  Amy 
Davenport,  with  a  tiny  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  "That  would  rather  spoil 
things,  I  think." 

"No  indeed,"  flashed  back  Flora. 
"But  you  know  how  Miss  Lille  has 
suggested  so  many  times  that  we 
must  not  be  selfish  in  our  pleasures, 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  for 
each  of  us  to  bring  a  girl  who  desn't 
have  many  pleasures.  It  seems  as  if 
there  are  lots  of  girls  who  never 
have  the  good  times  we  do.  Mother 
says  if  we  give  this  kind  of  a  party 


I  may  have  it  at  my  house.  It  is  big 
enough,  and,  best  of  all,  it  is  my 
birthday.  She  and  dad  will  give  the 
refreshments  and  decorations,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  understood  that  no 
one  brings*  me  a  birthday  present. 
Now,  what  kind  of  a  party  shall  we 
give?" 

"Oh!"  cried  Anna  Maritn,  jumping 
up  from  her  seat  excitedly,  "if  it  is 
to  be  that  kind  of  a  party  let's  have 
it  a  masquerade.  We  can  each  make 
ourselves  a  dress  from  valentine 
crepe  paper  and  one  for  each  guest. 
We  will  make  them  all  alike — white 
paper  with  crimson  hearts  and  gold- 
en arrows  on  it,  and  white  hats  with 
cupids,  hearts  and  arrows  on  them." 
"And,"  suggested  Helen  Bearse, 
"we  will  not  tell  whom  we  are  invit- 
ing as  guests.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  outsiders.  I  know  a 
girl  who  will  be  so  happy  to  receive 
my  invitation." 

"Let  us  each  bring  a  little  valen- 
tine gift,  and  put  into  a  cardboard 
heart  with  a  cupid  guarding  it,  to 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  table," 
suggested  Ruth  Anderson,  "like  a 
Jack  Horner  pie,  and  let  each  of  the 
guests  pull  a  string,  and  let  them 
keep  the  gift  and  costume  as  a  kind 
of  souvenir  of  when  our  class  for 
once  forgot  themselves  enough  to  in- 
clude others. 

"Yes,  yes,,"  agreed  all  the  girls  and 
the  plans  went  merrily  on. 

"We  will  have  supper  promptly  at 
six-thirty,"  said  Flora,  "and  we  will 
play  games  in  the  evening.  Now,  re- 
member,   girls,    no    present    for    me 
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just  because  it  happens  to  be  my 
birthday.  I  am  getting  the  only 
thing  I  really  want — a  gray  Angora 
kitten  with  long,  soft  fur,  and  big 
yellow  eyes.  I  have  been  broadcast- 
ing that  want  everywhere  in  the 
family,  and  at  las£  mother  and  dad 
told  me  they  would  give  it  to  me  for 
my  birthday;  they  let  me  pick  it  out 
myself  at  the  animal  store  and  they 
are  holding  it  until  then." 

"Flora  always  has  everything," 
whispered  Anna  to  Ruth,  who  sat  be- 
side her. 

"Yes,''  Ruth  whispered  back,  "but 
she  is  such  a  dear  no  one  begrudges 
her  anything.  She  is  always  think- 
ing of  tpmeone  else." 

Here  Flora  rapped  for  order  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Now  it  was  the  day  before  the  par- 
ty, and  the  preparations  were  almost 
complete.  The  invited  guests  had  all 
accepted  with  flattering  alacrity.  It 
was  astonishing  to  see  how  many 
thirteen  and  fourteen-year-old  girls 
there  were  at  school  who  were  rath- 
er shabbily  dressed,  and  who  seemed 
to  hunger  for  the  good  times  they 
seldom  had.  The  choosing  of  each 
guest  had  caused  several  members  of 
the  c'ass  some  thoughtful  moments. 

Ruth  was  standing  on  a  chair, 
dressed  in  one  of  the  valentine  dress- 
es, and  Flora  was  slipping  mask  and 
hat  on  her  to  show  just  how  they 
were  to  be  worn,  when  the  door  open- 
ed and  Alice  Deane,  the  one  member 
of  the  class  who  was  absent  that  af- 
ternoon, rushed  in. 

"Oh  girls,  what  do  you  think  has 
happened?"  she  cried.  "I  had  invit- 
ed Peggy  Mansfield  to  be  my  guest 
tomorrow  and     she     has     just     been 


knocked  down  by  an  automobile  and 
her  hip  is  broken.  The  doctors  say 
she  will  have  to  lie  still  for  three  or 
four  months,  the  fracture  is  so  bad. 
And  she  and  her  mother  live  in  a 
tiny,  little,  dark  apartment  and  now 
this  has  to  happen.  I  am  $o  sorry 
for  her,  and  what  will  I  do  about  to- 
morrow, and — " 

"Alice!"  cried  Flora  in  despera- 
tion. "Do  stop  a  minute,  please!  Sit 
down  and  tell  us  quietly  just  what 
has  happened.  First,  as  for  tomor- 
row, you  can  easily  invite  some  oth- 
er girl  who  will  be  glad  to-  come. 
Now,  let's  be  quiet  and  think  what 
we  can  do  about  poor  Peggy." 

The  girls  gathered  soberly  in  a 
circle  around  Alice.  They  all  knew 
Peggy  Mansfield  and  what  a  hard 
time  she  and  her  mother  had,  and 
they  were  all   dreadfully  sorry. 

"She  will  have  to  lie;  there  day  af- 
ter day  almost  alone,"  mourned 
Ruth,  "for  her  mother  works  for  the 
Woman's  Exchange  every  day  and 
won't  have  much  time  to  amuse  her." 

"Won't  the  motorist  who  ran  over 
her  have  to  do  something?"  asked 
Anna    thoughtfully. 

"The  insurance  company  will  pay 
the  bills,"  answered  Alice,  who  had 
quieted  down  now  she  had  broken 
the  news  to  her  fellow  classmates, 
"but  there  will  be  hours  and  hours 
when  she  is  all  alone,  and,  of  course, 
she  will  be  so  disappointed  not  to 
come  to  the  party." 

"I  think  if  Peggy  cannot  come  to 
the  party,  some  of  the  party  ought 
to  go  to  Peggy,"  said  Flora.  "What 
do  you  say,  girls?  Let  every  one 
make  a  suggestion." 

"Oh,   certainly,   we   must   take   her 
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some  of  the  party!"  cried  Hope  Ev- 
ans.    "I  have  a  grand  idea!" 

"I  think  1  will  call  mother  to  help 
us,  said  Flora,  thoughtfully.  "If  we 
are  going  to  have  one  of  your  grand 
ideas  to  work  upon  I  think  we  need 
a  ballast  wheel." 

"You  won't  this  time,"  answered 
Hope,  flushing  a  little  over  the  good- 
natured  laughter  that  swept  over 
them  as  one  after  another  the  girls 
recalled  some  of  the  fantastic 
schemes  they  had  tried  out  at  her 
suggestion.  "This  is  something  that 
can  be  done.  But  call  your  mother, 
Flora,  for  we  may  need  her  to  help 
us." 

Then  the  tongues  flew  and  happy 
voices  planned  just  Avhat  could  be 
done  to  bring  some  of  the  party  to 
the  little  invalid. 

On  St.  Valentine's  evening,  in  a 
dark  room  of  a  suite  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  big,  gloomy  apartment 
building,  a  dejected  Peggy  Mansfield 
lay  thinking  of  the  wonderful  party 
that  was  in  progress  at  Flora  Tar- 
bell's.  Her  cot  was  in  the  tiny  liv- 
ing room  by  the  widow  that  she 
might  look  out  on  the  busy  street  be- 
low, for  the  bedroom  window  opened 
onto  an  air  shaft,  and  her  mother 
thought  she  would  not  be  so  lonesome 
if  during  the  long  hours  she  must 
spend  alone  she  could  see  something 
going  on.  She  lay  now  watching  the 
lights  as  they  came  on,  and  the  peo- 
ple passing  beneath  the  great  arc 
light  that  shone  directly  in  front  of 
her  window,  until  mother  came  back 
from  the  Exchange,  and  lit  the  lights 
and  drew  the  curtains. 

"It's  just  six  o'clock  now,"  sighed 
Peggy.     "I  would  be   on  my  way  to 


Flora's  house  now  if  this  hadn't  hap- 
pened. In  half  an  hour  they  will  be 
gathered  in  their  pretty  dresses,  yes, 
in  another  half  hour  they  will  be 
sitting  down  to  supper.  The  table 
will  be  lovely  ard  the  girls  will  look 
so  pretty  in  their  paper  dresses.  I 
wonder  if  Alice  is  the  least  bit  sorry 
that  I  am  not  there  as  her  guest." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Mansfield 
opened  it  and  Miss  Lille  walked  in. 

"You  dear  little  Peggy,"  she  said, 
"we  are  all  so  terribly  sorry  for  you 
that  we  are  giving  you  a  progresive 
dinner  party.  I'm  the  first  detach- 
ment and  the  others  will  be  along 
every  few  minutes.  Each  of  us  is 
bringing  you  something  from  the 
valentine  supper  or  party.  I  have 
the  chicken  and  potato.  I  will  not 
stay,  for  you  must  not  have'  too  much 
excitment.  After  we  have  all  been 
here,  you  and  mother  can  have  a  lit- 
tle party  of  your  own." 

As  Miss  Lille  went  out,  smiling, 
Ruth  and  her  invited  guest  came  to 
the  door,  each  carrying  a  box  gayly 
decorated  with  red  ribbons  and  val- 
entine seals.  Ruth's  package  con- 
tained a  pretty  silk  kimono,  and  her 
guest  brought  tea  biscuits. 

Then  one  by  one  the  girls  came, 
bringing  a  present  and  some  of  the 
party  supper,  even  to  the  favors. 
Peggy's  eyes  shone,  and  her  bed  was 
strewn  with  the  pretty  things.  At 
last  all  was  quiet  and  they  sat  down 
to  eat. 

When  they  had  finished,  while  mo- 
ther was  washing  the  dishes,  Peggy 
looked  over  her  gifts.  Eleven  pretty 
or  useful  things  lay  on  the  bed.  Sud- 
denly   she    remembered.     There    were 
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twelve  girls.  Who  had  not  been 
there.  She  checked  them  off  one  by 
one,  Ruth,  Anna,  Hope,  Marion,  Es- 
ther, Evelyn,  Martha,  one  by  one 
they  all  scored  until  she  came  to 
Flora.  It  was  Flora  that  had  for- 
gotten her. 

Thump!  Thump!  Thump!  came  on 
the  door  of  the  apartment  and  Mrs. 
Mansfield  hurried  to  open  it.  There 
was  no  one  there,  but  a  big  red  box 
shaped  like  a  heart  lay  before  it.  It 
was  a  beautiful  box,  with  a  huge  red 
satin  bow  on  top,  and  there  were 
holes  punched  in  it  at  intervals. 

"It  has  your  name  on  it,  Peggy," 
said  her  mother,  almost  as  excited  as 
Peggy  herself,  who  reached  out 
trembling,  eager  hands  to  take  her 
treasure.  "Open  it,  dear,  and  let  us 
see  what  it  is." 

Peggy  put  the  box  down  on  the  cot 
beside  her,  and  was  proceeding  lei- 
surely to  untie  the  wonderful  bow, 
when  the  box  began  to  move  violent- 
ly as  if  a  small  volcano  were  in  erup- 
tion, and  "Meow!  Meow!  Meow!'-' 
came  from  it  in  protesting  wails. 

Peggy  shrieked,  gave  one  final  tug 
at  the  bow,  off  flew  the  cover  and  out 
jumped  a  gray  Angora  kitten  like  a 
ball  of  fluff,  with  shining  yellow  eyes 
like  great  topazes.  A  heart-shaped 
card  was  hung  around  his  neck  by  a 
red  ribbon,  and  Peggy,  as  she  held 
the  soft  bunch  of  fur  against  her 
neck,  read  the  message  he  had 
brought  her. 

"For  Peggy,  from  Flora,  who  is  to 
be    your    valentine    every    day.     May 


he  be  your  valentine  for  many  years." 

"Why,  Peggy,  you  are  not  crying?" 
asked  her  mother  anxiously. 

"Only  because  I  am  so  sorry- 
glad,"  answered  Peggy.  "Mother, 
Flora  has  wanted  a  gray  Angora 
kitten  for  months.  She  told  every- 
one she  was  to  have  one  for  her 
birthday,  and  she  picked  him  out 
herself  days  ago.  Now  she  has  giv- 
en him  to  me." 

Mrs.  Mansfield  wiped  her  own 
eyes.  How  full  the  world  was  of 
people  who  were  kind. 

She  picked  up  the  box  to  put  it 
away  and  found  a  note  in  the  bot- 
tom. 

"Dear  Peggy,"  it  said,  "one  of  us 
will  come  every  day  and  bring  you 
the  school  lessons,  and  play  games 
with  you,  until  you  are  well.  Then 
we  want  you  to  join  us  as  the  other 
girls  are  going  to  do.  We  have  de- 
cided twelve  is  too  amall  a  number 
for  our  class  and  we  are  making  it 
twenty-four." 

The  note  was  signed  by  all  twelve 
of  the  class  members,  and  Peggy's 
eyes  filled  again  with  happy  tears. 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  said,  "are  not 
they  the  dearest  ever?  Jus,t  think 
of  belonging  with  them,  and  sharing 
in  their  good  times." 

"Yes,  and  their  helpful  times,  too," 
she  added,  as  the  kitten  snuggled 
down  against  her  to  go  to  sleep.  "I 
shall  not  be  completely  happy  until 
I  am  able  to  help  give  someone  else 
as  happy  a  time  as,  they  have  given 


Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  sin — Robert  Browning. 
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ROOM  No.   1 
— B— 

Russell  Ferris. 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Thomas   Brooks,  Vernon  Bass,  Bill 
McCormick,    Ed    Southern    and    Rufe 
Tucker. 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Raymond  Irvin,  Tom  McCausley, 
Richard  Adkins,  William  Barber, 
William  Hare,  Joe  Stockton,  Roy 
Wyrick,  Clayburn  McKee  and  Bill 
Barrett. 

— B— 
Charles  Smith,  Harding  Kluttz, 
Norman  McGee,  Ed  Fisher,  Dallas 
Hodge,  Guy  Emerson,  Jamesj  John- 
son, Sam  Pegram,  Tom  Brown  and 
Douglas  Wilkes. 

ROOM  No.  4 
— A— 
P.    Yarborough,   Paul    Shipes,   Ber- 
nard Griffin  and  James  Boyce. 
— B— 
Percy     Gurganious,     Allen     Davis, 
Duke     Davis      Clyde     Bolton,     Virgil 


Sheaf  and  Edwin  Newell. 
ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Curtis     Coleman,    Gilbert     Murray, 
Clarence    Haney,    Clarence    Douglass, 
Homer     Jones,     Homer     Quick     and 
Lloyd  Pettus. 

— B— 
Tooney     Poole,     Anderspn     Payne, 
Glenn   O'Quinn,   Clinton   Keen,   Char- 
lie Crotts  and  Eugene  Tollie. 
ROOM  No.  6 
— A— 
Ansel  Byrd,  John  Caddell,   Marvin 
Chappell,    John    Hildreth    and    Arlon 
Jones. 

— B— 
Richard    Bumgardner,    Perry    Har- 
vell,   Bobby  Orrell,   Charles  Williams 
and   William   Young. 

ROOM  No.  7 
— A— 
Allen      Hudson,      Irvin      Martin, 
Paul  Rhoades   and  Joe  McPherson. 
— B— 
Charles  Griffin,  James  Rector,  Lew- 
is  Roland  and   Hubert  Williams. 


A  man  will  remain  a  rag-picker  as  long  as  he  has  only  the 
vision  of  a  rag-picker.  We  should  have  ambition  to  do  our 
best  and  refuse  to  accept  our  second  best.  Doing  easy  things 
does  not  tax  us,  neither  does  it  challenge  us.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  it  a  point  to  tackle  one  hard  job  every  day.  If  we  do 
this,  we  will  find  that  we  have  exercised  our  will  power,  our 
minds,  and  our  bodies  to  good  purpose.  One  of  the  rewards 
of  learning  to  do  hard  things  is  the  capacity  for  doing  still 
harder  things. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
The  Uplift,  has  returned  from  a  vis- 
it with  relatives  and  friends  in  Suf- 
folk, Va. 

— o — 
Because  of  the  extreme  cold 
weather  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  and  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
boys  have  bad  colds,  the  outside  forc- 
es spent  most  of  the  time  indoors* 

— o — 
We  were  glad  to  greet  our  very 
good  friend,  Mr.  W.  R.  Odell,  of 
Concord,  who  accompanied  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Miller  on  his  regular  visit  to  the 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Odell  is  a  busy  man  and  the  fact 
that  he  took  time  off  to  visit  us  is 
considered  a  compliment. 

— o — 
Emory  Shields,  formeily  of  Meck- 
lenburg Cottage,  who  was  paroled 
several  years  ago,  visited  the  School 
last  Wednesday.  He  was  accompan- 
ied by  his  wife.  Emory  is  now  a 
salesman  for  a  coffee  company  in 
Greensboro  and  reports  that  he  is 
working  full  time  and  is  getting 
along  well. 

— o — 
Now  that  the  supply  of  beef  from 
the  federal  government  has  been 
stooped,  the  usual  weekly  slaughter 
of  hogs  from  our  fattening  pens  has 
been  resumed.  Instead  of  steak  and 
hamburger,  the  boys  are  being  serv- 
ed with  sausage,  liver-mush  and 
spare-ribs.  After  a  lengthy  period 
of  eating  beef  several  times  weekly, 
the  delicacies  of  the  hog-killing  sea- 
son are  very  much  relished  and  ap- 
preciated. 


The  beautiful  weather  of  the  last 
few  days  has  aroused  farming  inter- 
ests at  the  Training  School.  In  go- 
ing about  the  barns  increased  activ- 
ities are  quite  noticeable.  The  sta- 
bles are  being  cleaned  and  manure 
distributed  to  the  various  fields; 
plant  beds  are  being  put  in  readiness 
for  the  early  planting  of  seeds,  and 
farming  implements  are  being  in- 
spected and  necessary  repairs  made, 
biding  the  time  when  they  will  be  in 
constant  use. 

— o — 

Superintendent  Chas.  E.  Boger, 
Mr.  J.  Lee  White,  farm  manager  and 
Mr.  Roy  Ritchie  made  a  trip  to  Ra- 
leigh last  Tuesday.  This  visit  was 
for  the  purpoee  of  attending  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  various  state 
institutions  with  reference  to  secur- 
ing state  parole  officers,  whose  duties 
would  be  to  arrange  placement  of 
boys  and  attend  to  the  follow-up 
work  of  ours  and  similar  institutions. 
Mr.  R.  Eugene  Brown,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  presided 
over  this  meeting. 

When  one  passes  the  large  white 
oak  tree  on  our  campus  on  a  real  hot 
summer  day  and  sees  hundreds  of 
fine,  juicy  watermelons  piled  around 
it,  he  doesn't  realize  that  the  think- 
ing and  planning  must  begin  early 
in  order  to  insure  these  most  enjoya- 
ble feasts  for  which  the  Training 
School  is  noted.  At  the  present 
time  catalogs  are  being  searched  dil- 
igently for  the  best  seed  obtainable; 
portions  of  land  allotted  and  the  en- 
richment of  the  soil   provided   for  in 
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eontemplation  of  a  good  yield  of  this 
popular  summer  crop.  We  are  not 
extending  invitations  to  these  feasts 
now,  but  will  reserve  them  for  a  lat- 
er date. 

Walter  Sistar,  one  of  our  former 
linotype  operators,  who  is  now  em- 
ployed on  the  Daily  News,  Athens, 
Ga.,  called  on  friends  at  the  School 
last  Monday.  Walter  found  a  wife 
in  his  newly  adopted  state  and 
brought  her  with  him  on  his  visit  to 
the  institution.  Of  course,  Walter 
was  delighted  to  renew  old  friend- 
ships here,  and  his  wife  seemed  very 
much  impressed  with  the  size  and 
the  function  of  the  School.  In  ad- 
dition to  having  a  good  opinion  of 
this  young  man  because  of  his  ability 
to  handle  a  linotype,  we  must  add 
further  credit  for  being  able  to  select 
such  an  attractive  looking  young  la- 
dy for  a  wife. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Henry  Roan,  of  Winston-Sa- 
lem, a  well  known  authority  on  the 
Bible,  visited  the  Training  School 
last  Thursday.  Mrs  Roan  had  visit- 
ed the  institution  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  company  with  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Reynolds,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  had  quite  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  a  cottage  and  its  func- 
tions, but  had  never  seen  the  Receiv- 
ing Cottage  or  our  new  Trades 
Building,  erected  a  few  years  ago. 
She  was  very  much  impressed  with 
these  additions  and  many  other  im- 
provements which  had  taken  place 
since  her  previous  visits,  but  regard- 
ed the  fine  Trades  Building  standing 
unfurnished  and  unused  a  near  ca- 
lamity.    Mrs.    Roan's   trip   was   rath- 


er hurried  as  she  was  scheduled  to 
addresss  the  Concord  Women's  Club 
at  three  o'clock.  She  was  accompa- 
nied on  her  visit  to  the  School  by 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  president  of  the  lo- 
cal club. 

Rev.  Walter  Miller,  pastor  of  For- 
est Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  Psalm 
121,  sometimes  called  the  Traveler's 
Psalm,  calling  special  attention  to 
the  verse,  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh 
my  help." 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys,  Rev.  Mil- 
ler chose  as  his  subject,  "What  Do 
You  See?"  He  stated  that  eyesight 
is  a  great  blessing  in  life,  but  so  oft- 
en, though  we  have  eyes,  we  do  not 
observe  the  things  about  us.  We 
should  train  our  eyes  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful, the  good,  the  wonders  of  life 
about  us. 

The  speaker  stated  that  there  are 
three  principles  involved  in  the  pow- 
er of  sight.  The  first  principle  cited 
isi — We  see  what  we  look  for.  He 
then  told  the  story  of  three  men  who 
visited    a    great    mountain    of    stone. 

The  first  was  a  Jewish  shoe  mer- 
chant. All  he  could  see  in  this 
mountain  was  granite  screenings 
which,  when  placed  on  streets  or 
roada,  would  wear  out  more  shoes 
and  thus  enable  him  to  sell  more 
goods. 

The  second  was  a  famous  sculptor, 
and  the  uppermost  thought  in  his 
mind  was  that  in  this  great  moun- 
tain was  the  possibilty  of  a  marble 
statue  of  an  angel. 
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The  third  man  v.  as  a  scientist,  and 
here  in  this  mountain  he  found  a 
flower  of  rare  beauty. 

Each  one  of  these  three  men,  said 
Rev.  Miller,  saw  just  what  he  was 
looking  for,  just  as  the  duck  sees  the 
pool  of  water,  the  bee  the  flower,  etc. 

"Two   men    looked   out   of  prison 

bars, 
One   saw   stars,  the  other  bars." 

The  monotonous  duties  of  life  oft- 
en so  occupy  our  time  and  thought 
that  we  do  not  see  the  interesting, 
the  beautiful  things  close  at  hand. 

The  second  principle  in  the  power 
of  sight,  continued  the  speaker,  is 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  determines 
what  we  see.  He  then  told  of  an  ar- 
tist and  a  lumberman  pasing  through 
a  woods.  The  artist  saw  the  beauty 
of  the  trees  and  the  glowing  colors 
of  the  sunset  shining  through  them. 
The  lumberman  saw  only  the  amount 
of  lumber  to  be  obtained  from  the 
trees,  and  the  money  he  could  gain 
by  cutting  them. 

Once  a  warrior  looked  upon  a  fair 
city  and  exclaimed,  "what  a  city  for 
plunder."     Christ  looked  upon  the  ci- 


ty of  Jerusalem  and  wept.  Purity 
in  our  hearts  will  enable  us  to  see 
God  in  the  beauty  which  surrounds 
us. 

The  third  principle  in  the  power 
of  sight,  according  to  Rev.  Miller,  is: 
What  we  see  determines  what  we  be- 
come. We  register  through  our  eyes 
what  we  see,  and  the  things  we  see 
are  formed  into  our  character. 

The  speaker  then  told  the  story  of 
the  Great  Stone  Face,  and  the  im- 
pression it  made  upon  the  warrior, 
the  statesman  and  a  little  boy. 

His  next  story  was  that  of  a  little 
Italian  girl  who  was  very  dirty  and 
ragged,  coming  before  a  beautiful  la- 
dy of  pure,  white  marble.  She  look- 
ed at  the  statue  until  she  desired  to 
be  beautiful,  clean  and  pure.  She 
took  on  the  habits  of  keeping  a  clean, 
healthy  body,  made  a  great  effort  to 
keep  her  clothes  clean  and  acquired 
a  clean,  beautiful  spirit. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Miller  said  we 
should  try  to  see  good  and  to  look  for 
the  good  in  things  about  us.  We 
should  look  unto  Jesus  as  our  perfect 
pattern  and  practice  cleanliness  in 
thought,   word   and  deed. 


Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the  place  of  perisistence; 
Talent  will  not;  nothing  is  more  common  than  unsuccessful 
men  with  talent.  Genius  will  not;  unrewarded  genius  is  al- 
most a  proverb.  Education  will  not;  the  world  is  full  of  edu- 
cated derelicts.  Persistance  and  determination  alone  are  om- 
nipotent. The  slogan  "press  on"  has  solved  and  will  solve  the 
problem  of  the  human  race. — Calvin  Coolidge. 
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i  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 

♦I* 
v* 

♦:♦  A  German  almanac,  dated  1779,  published 

%  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  had  as  its  frontispiece  a 

J  cut  of  Washington,  and  the  title:     "Landes 

*  vater."  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  our  * 

*  phrase:  "The  Father  of  his  country."  Here,  * 
%  too,  his  birthday  was  honored,  year  after  % 
%  year,  after  his  visit  to  Lancaster  in  1796,  % 
|*  with  dinners,  balls,  church  bells  and  mili-  * 

*  tary  salutes.     Our  first  national  Thanksgiv- 
%  ing  Day  was  appointed  by  Washington  for 

%  November  26,  1789,  and  soon  replaced  the  J 

*|  more  personal  celebrations.  |* 

t  f 

|*  "Thou  gallant  Chief  whose  glorious  name  % 

$  Doth  still  adorn  the  Book  of  Fame :  * 

*  Whose  deeds  shall  live  while  freemen  prize 

*  The  cause  for  which  the  Patriot  dies, 

%  Long  to  Columbia  may'st  thou  be  * 

%  The  beacon  light  of  Liberty."  $ 

*  ♦> 

*  ♦ 
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WASHINGTON  WAS  LINCOLN'S  HERO 

Critics  have  ridiculed  Parson  Weem's  "Life  of  Washington"  the  book  which 
gave  currency  to  the  well  known  cherry  tree  story,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  al- 
ways declared  this  book  one  of  his  chief  inspirations.  When  he  borrowed  it 
from  a  neighbor,  and  it  was  damaged  by  the  rain,  he  "pulled  fodder"  for  thr&e 
days  to  pay  for  it.  But  it  was  worth  more  to  him  than  it  cost.  Washington 
became  his  hero.  In  February,  when  the  birthdays  of  both  Presidents  are  ob- 
served, that  fact  is  interesting.  Profound,  enthusiastic  admiration  for  a  splen- 
did character  is  an  inspiring  thing.  It  stimulates  the  young  to  deeds  of  hero- 
ism; it  stirs  the  old  to  unselfish  efforts,  and  it  holds  before  all  mankind  models 
of  nobility  that  tend  to  lift  humanity  above  the  common-place  meanness  of  or- 
dinary life. — Selected. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HOPE 

In  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  is  an  article  copied  from  Richmond 
Virginia  Ledger,  "Lighting  The  Future  Years  For  The  Blind," 
that  convincingly  shows  a  dollar  invested  for  salvaging  human 
souls  bring  splendid  returns  in  citizenship,  besides  proves  satisfac- 
tory to  the  individual  who  uses  the  dollar  as  a  measure  in  terms 
of  success. 

From  the  description  we  judge  this  school,  Chalottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, is  modernly  equipped.     It  was  opened  January  1931  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  training  the  blind  for  useful  and  gainful  occu- 
pation with  the  hope  of  making  the  physically  handicapped  an  as- 
set instead  of  becoming  a  liability  to  the  state. 
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Besides,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  the  founder  of  the  school  was 
a  delinquent,  coming  from  one  of  the  best  families  of  that  section 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  lost  his  vision  through  sheer  careless- 
ness. However  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  It  was  through 
the  blindness  of  this  unfortunate  that  he  saw  the  light  and  visual- 
ized this  "House  of  Hope."  Truly  one  can  but  exclaim  that  "the 
Lord  has  His  way  in  a  whirlwind." 

By  way  of  comparison,  have  interested  parties  in  the  wayward 
boys  at  this  institution  stopped  to  think  that  on  October  6th,  1932, 
a  trades  building  was  dedicated  at  the  Jackson  Taining  School,  a 
gift  to  the  state  from  W.  J.  Swink,  one  of  North  Carolina's  philan- 
thropists, who  wanted  to  render  a  service  by  giving  the  delinquents 
the  privilege  of  learning  a  trade. 

With  all  of  the  boast  of  North  Carolina  about  the  fine  schools, 
hard  surface  roads  and  other  things  that  indicate  progress,  not  yet 
has  the  opportunity  been  given  our  boys  to  learn  a  vocation,  so 
they  can  stand  like  men  when  passing  over  the  threshold  of  the 
only  Alma  Mater,  they  will  ever  know,  out  into  the  world. 

Here  the  story  ends,  it  will  be  continued  when  funds  are  ade- 
quate to  equip  the  "Swink-Benson  Trades  Building,"  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  capable  craftsman  our  delinquents  will  be  transform- 
ed with  an  ambition  to  make  contributions  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity. 

Let  us  hope  and  continue  to  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  use 
this  building,  now  only  suggestive  of  a  very  generous  spirit,  for 
the  purpose  intended. 

Again,  we  call  attention  to  the  article  taken  from  the  Richmond 
Ledger,  trusting  you  will  read  and  see  if  you  don't  think  such  an 
investment  will  bring  fine  returns  to  the  good  old  state, — North 
Carolina. 


SEARCHING  FOR  TRUTH 

Truth  is  an  eternal  principal.  In  searching  for  truth  you  will 
not  find  it  in  externals,  in  material  things,  but  in  your  own  soul. 
You  must  recognize  the  fact  that  tolerance  and  freedom   from 
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prejudice  constitute  the  first  step  in  the  search  for  truth. 

Another  person  cannot  pour  truth  into  your  mind,  but  he  can 
tell  you  something  that  will  act  as  a  magic,  drawing  out  the  truth 
already  hidden  within  your  soul.  And  the  finding  and  manifes- 
tation of  truth  in  one's  life  is  not  sudden,  magical  change,  but  a 
steady  growth  and  development. 

The  truth  about  any  person  is  the  essence  of  his  inner  being,  not 
his  external  appearance.  Righteousness  is  the  right  use  of  God's 
laws,  and  there  is  a  great  need  today  for  spiritual  lawyers.  The 
only  way  out  of  the  imprisonment  of  ill  health,  misery  and  pover- 
ty is  the  knowledge  and  right  use  of  God's  laws.  And  the  only 
way  to  fulfill  one's  mission  on  the  earth  is  through  learning  to  un- 
derstand those  laws  and  using  them  with  determination  and  per- 
sistence. 

Life  is  a  school  for  the  study  of  God's  truth  and  law  and  their 
application,  and  we  must  realize  that  only  within  ourselves  lies 
our  contact  with  God.  When  you  free  yourself  from  prejudice 
and  open  your  mind  to  the  truth,  the  teacher  you  need  to  help  you 
m  your  studies  will  come. 

Prayer  is  not  begging  nor  telling  God  what  to  do,  as  though  He 
were  your  servant.  It  consists  rather  of  listening  and  believing. 
And  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  only-  as  a  duty  but  as  a  privilege. 


THE  BEST  HERITAGE 

It  is  very  fine,  and  it  makes  one  feel  quite  comfortable  to  inherit 
a  large  estate  bequeathed  by  a  forbear.  But,  there  are  times 
when  such  fortunes  turn  out  to  be  a  misfortune.  Such  conditions 
often  make  a  horder,  or  is  an  occasion  for  one  to  lapse  into  a  leth- 
arffv,  feeling  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  last  a  life  time. 

The  finest  heritage  is  to  have  a  parentage  that  can  leave  an  hon- 
orable name,  a  good  reputation,  the  memory  of  a  Godly  life  with 
a  record  of  fair  rWliner.  Also  make  an  impress  upon  childhood  to 
have  respect  for  a  fact,  a  deep  reverence  for  character,  a  thirst  for 
Jmow]pd«,e  and  a  willingness  for  work. 

In  conclusion,  if  any  youth  has  all  these  requisites  he  will  not 
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need  money  that  may  be  willed ;  if  he  does  not  possess  these  char- 
acteristics no  amount  of  money  left  wil  lbe  of  any  avail  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  detrimental. 

Such  an  estate  any  man  can  leave,  and  it  is  something  that  mon- 
ey cannot  buy.  Money  for  a  while  may  buy  social  position,  but 
money  at  all  times  without  stability  of  character  serves  as  a  weak 
foundation. 


THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

There  are  very  distinct  signs  that  times  are  getting  better.  The 
high-toned  security  gamblers  are  at  work. 

One  of  the  big  brokerage  firms  of  the  country  sent  a  friend  of 
ours  a  photograph  of  a  check  they  wrote  last  month  for  $10,000, 
with  the  explanation  that  the  woman  payee  received  this  amount 
for  stock  she  purchased  in  a  mining  concern  and  for  which  stock 
she  had  paid  only  $25.00  originally.  Besides  this  profit,  she  had 
received  $2,000  in  dividends. 

Thus  the  tempter  begins  to-  operate — picturing  how  one  can 
make  great  wads  of  money  by  gambling  instead  of  earning  it.  The 
fact  is  that  10,000  other  pepole  may  have  bought  mining  stock 
for  which  they  received  nothing.  It  is  well  to  make  thorough 
examinations  before  you  buy  stock  from  those  who  are  so  anxious 
to  sell  all  sorts  of  schemes. 


WHEN  LIFE  BEGINS 

* 

"Life  Begins  At  Forty"  is  the  title  of  a  book,  the  author  Walter 
Pitkin,  that  has  been  the  occasion  of  divergent  opinions.  Some 
claim  that  life  begins  in  youth  with  the  desire  of  adventure  and 
conquest,  and  others  that  middle  age,  ripened  by  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, are  the  two  periods  when  the  joys  of  life  begin  to  unfold. 

There  is  no  discounting  the  value  of  experience,  but  all  experi- 
ences possibly  would  not  be  conducive  to    a  correct  estimate     of 
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the  right  way  to  "begin  life."  The  question  is  difficult  to  decide 
because  of  the  fact  "many  minds  many  opinions." 

in  the  fiorai  kingdom  we  recognize  lue  by  the  growth  ox  the 
plant  or  shrub.  To  make  the  plant  grow  properly  requires  con- 
stant care.  Finally  the  tree  is  a  "thing  of  beauty  and  joy  forev- 
er." Here  we  know  when  life  begins  and  the  essentials  for  de- 
velopment. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  life  begins  in  its  truest  sense  when  we 
try  to  develop  a  life,  and  that  only  can  be  done  by  forgetting  self- 
live  for  our  fellowman,  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  previously,  and  make  a  life  instead  of  just  making  a  living. 
In  short  "life  begins"  when  we  observe  the  golden  rule.  Then 
there  are  no  regrets,  no  sleepless  nights,  but  instead  peace  and 
happiness.  Life  begins  only  when  we  live  in  the  realm  of  peace 
and  happiness  with  a  consciousness  of  love  for  our  fellowman. 


THE  HEALTHY  SOUTH 

We  are  as  strong  for  economy  in  government  as  the  next  one, 
but  whenever  we  see  a  state  or  a  community  threatening  to  starve 
its  public  health  service,  we  wonder  if  those  who  are  doing  this 
kind  of  thing,  fully  realize  the  risks  they  are  taking. 

From  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable,  the  South  is 
today  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the  globe.  No  doubt  the  old- 
er people  can  remember  when  epidemics  would  sweep  urban  cen- 
ters and  whole  countrysides,  spreading  grief  and  taking  a  toll  in 
dollars  and  cents,  not  counting  lives  lost,  which  sometimes  ran  in- 
to the  hundreds  of  millions.  The  public  health  work  has  changed 
that  and  made  the  South  the  preeminently  healthy  region  it  has 
become. 

Let  us  preserve  the  gains  for  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Only  a  fraction  of  each  tax  dollar  goes  for  public  health.  No  oth- 
er money  yields  greater  or  more  immediate  or  more  definitely 
•movable  returns. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 


MY   CREED 


"This    is    my    creed;    to   try    and 
shun 
The  sloughs  in  which  the  fool- 
ish wallow; 
To  lead  where  I  may  be  the  one 
Whom    weaker    men    may    fol- 
low; 
To    keep    my    standards    always 
high; 
To   find   my   task,   and    always 
do  it. 
This  is  my  creed;   I  wi^h  that  I 
Could    learn    to    shape    my    ac- 
tions to  it." 


Never  call  a  dullard  a  ham.  A  ham 
can  be  cured. 

— o — 
Of  ail  the  fruit,  the  grapefruit  is 
the  biggest  squirt  that  comes  to  our 
dining  tables. 

— o — 
A   Durham   man    says   that    one   of 
his  hens  has  had  the  chills  ever  since 
she  tried  to  hatch  a  snowball. 
— o — 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Hollywood.     Now    we    would    like    to 
hear  about  what  Holly  wouldn't. 

We  are  getting  our  second  wind, 
if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  sale  of  33,- 
000  saxaphones  in  this  country  dur- 
ing last  year. 

— o — 

The  rooster  has  been  the  original 
broadcaster   ever   Sjince   the   days   be- 


fore Christian  era.  He  crowed  the 
hours;  but  ours  has  crowed  his  last 
crow,  because  he  undertook  to  croon. 
— o — 
Forgive  your  enemies  is  good  re- 
ligion. And  sometimes  it  is  good 
politics. 

Many  of  the  movie  actresses  are 
saying  that  they  prefer  the  simple 
things  of  life.  And  it  does  look  as 
if  they  are  telling  the  truth  for  they 
marry  three  or  four  of  them. 
— o — 

The  problem  of  what  husbands  are 
to  do  with  their  leisure  time  is.  about 
to  be  solved.  New  fall  frocks,  that 
button  up  the  back,  are  coming  into 
style.  Button  backward,  oh,  time,  in 
your  flight: 

An  Indiana  Republican  made  a 
speech  recently  in  which  he  said  that 
G.  O.  P.  needed  New  Republicans.  If 
you  ask  me,  I  would  say  what  they 
need  most  is  MOORE  Republicans. 
— o — 

A  news  item  tells  us  that  Sophie 
Tucker,  got  a  black  eye  during  a 
fight  between  two  women  seeking  her 
autograph.  Sophie  shouldn't  let  oth- 
er people  dot  her  "i"  when  giving 
them  her  signature. 

The  first  robin  must  not  be  far 
away.  The  seed  catalogs  are  begin- 
ning to  appear.  They  are  more  beau- 
tiful this  year  than  ever,  but  the 
vegetables;  and  flowers  we  grow  nev- 
er seem  to  be  as  lovely  as  the  printed 
ones. 
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Speaking  of  optimism,  here  is  the 
champion  for  1935.  A  girl  adver- 
tises for  a  husband  and  specifies 
that  he  must  be  "rich,  handsome,  so- 
ber, entertaining,  educated,  and 
highly  moral."  She  wants  an  angel 
for  a  husband. 

— o — 
It  looks  now  like  we  are  determin- 
ed to  have  peace  if  we  have  to  fight 
for  it.  Late  authentic  reports  are 
that  virtually  all  Christian  nations 
are  determined  to  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  destroy  each  other  in  a  big 
war  as  soon  as  war  starts. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Hurrygraph  and  1,  last  week, 
celebrated  the  forty-seventh  anniver- 
sary of  our  marriage,  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner.  A  lady  friend, 
gave  us  a  typical  wedding  dinner,  to 
which  another  couple  was  invited, 
married  about  the  same  time.  The 
table  was  lovely  in  all  of  its  appoint- 
ments, with  center  piece  of  pink 
sweetpeas,  on  a  mirror  platter.  It 
was  a  happy  occasion,  and  the  asso- 
ciations clustering  about  the  event 
broke  upon  happy  hearts  like  a  gen- 
tle spring  upon  the  flowers  of  earth. 
I  have  always  wondered  how  a  sweet 
and  gentle  woman  could  live  40,  60 
and  even  80  years  with  a  man,  with 
all  his  oddities,  eccentricities,  idosyn- 
cracies,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  with  the  genus  mano.  Some 
do;  but  some  don't.  Of  course  wo- 
man was  given  as  man's  helpmeet. 
Today  the  style  with  many  is  just 
meet,  and  then  part  to  meet  again 
with  qome  other  of  the  male  sex.  The 
only  help  such  women  give  a  man  is 
to  help  him  in  and  then  help  him 
out.     They  are  step  marriages — step 


in  and  step  out.  The  purest  joy  we 
can  experience  :n  the  one  we  love,  is 
to  see  that  person  a  source  of  hap- 
piness to  other^.  When  two  souls 
come  together,  each  seeking  to  mag- 
nify the  other,  each  in  a  subordinate 
sense  worshiping  the  other,  each 
helps  the  other;  the  two  flying  to- 
gether so  that  each  wing-beat  of  the 
one  helps  each  wing-beat  of  the  oth- 
er— when  two  souls  come  together 
thus,  they  are  loversy.  They  who 
united  y  move  themselves  away  from 
grossness  and  from  earth,  toward 
the  throne  crystaline  and  the  pave- 
ment golden,  are,  indeeds,  true  lov- 
ers and  have  that  divine  afflatus 
that  last  through  the  ages. 

The  Patterson  School  for  moun- 
tain boys,  in  the  Happy  Valley,  Cald- 
well county,  is  doing  a  great  and 
wonderful  work  for  the  youths  who 
are  not  able  to  help  themselves.  It 
has  helped  many  uneducated  boys  to 
lives  of  usefulness,,  and  is  still  car- 
rying on  the  work  splendidly  under 
the  management  of  Rev.  H.  A.  Dob- 
bin, the  principal,  with  what  means 
its  friends  contribute  to  the  further- 
ing of  its  endeavors.  In  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Patterson  School  News  I 
read  this,  pathetic  story:  "The  school 
has  helped  many  but  there  are  still 
others  who  need  its  help.  From  a 
distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a 
lady  walked  to  this  school  to  ask  for 
the  admission  of  three  boys,  not  re- 
lated to  her,  aged  13  to  17,  from  the 
same  family.  She  said  the  boys,  were 
gord  and  willing  tc  work  but  could 
not  get  employment  and  were  starv- 
ing. It  was  painful  to  refuse  such 
a  request  but  the  School  has   reach- 
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ed  its  limit    and    we    can    take    orfy  p.ortunlties  ?"  And  I  add,  WHO?  Here 

boys  who  are  provided  with  a  schol-  is   a   fine   opportunity  for   some   phil- 

arship      or      payment      from      some  anthropic     work     in     adding     human 

source."        And    the    principal    add?;:  lives  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in   a 

"Who    will    help    me    to    provide    for  noble  citizenship.     Just  address  your 

these  boys  who  are  compelled  to  re-  contributions   to   Rev.   Hugh   A.    Dob- 

ly  on  enlistment  of  new  friends   and  bin,    Rector,    The    Patterson    School, 

auxiliaries  to  meet  these  worthy  op-  Legeiwood,  N.  C. 


FEBRUARY  11  REAL  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

In  a  Bible  at  Mount  Vernon,  a  Bible  more  than  200  years 
old,  may  be  seen  the  following  inscription : 

"George  Washington,  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
was  born  the  11th  day  of  February,  1732,  about  10  in  the 
morning  and  was  baptized  the  5th  of  April." 

Why,  then,  do  we  nowadays  celebrate  the  22nd  as  Wash- 
ington's birthday? 

The  answer  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  calendar  on 
which  the  English-speaking  parts  of  the  world  were  running 
at  the  time  of  Washington's  birth  was  not  correct. 

About  20  years  after  Washington's  birth,  and  while  the 
American  colonies  were  still  under  British  rule,  the  British 
parliament  dropped  11  days  from  September  of  that  year  in 
order  to  bring  the  written  and  printed  calendar  into  more  cor- 
rect correspondence  with  the  passage  of  the  seasons  and  years 
as  measured  by  the  sun  and  the  stars. 

That  calendar,  called  the  Julian  calendar,  had  gotten  behind 
11  days  in  17  centuries.  The  charge  made  by  British  parlia- 
ment followed  by  about  a  century  and  a  half  the  correction 
instituted  in  some  other  countries  by  order  of  the  then  Pope, 
Gregory  XIII.  From  this  authority  the  improved  calendar 
got  its  name  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

The  change  of  course  had  wide-spread  effects  and  special 
laws  had  to  be  included  to  protect  contracts,  etc. 

George  Washington  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
folks  who,  for  reasons  of  sentiment,  continued  to  keep  anni- 
versaries by  the  old  dates  and.  although  he  legally  recognized 
February  22nd,  he  kept  on  observing  February  11th  as  his 
birthday. — Selected. 
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WASHINGTON  DID  TELL  A  LIE-HIS 
SWORDS  AND  HIS  HARVARD  DEGREE 

(The  Pathfinder) 


Many  little  boys  will  be  told  on 
February  22,  George  Washington's 
birthday,  that  "the  Father  of  His 
Country"  chopped  down  his  father's 
cherry  tree,  but  when  the  father  ask- 
ed who  did  it  George  promptly  an- 
swered he  did — because  George  never 
told  a  lie.  Whether  he  ever  chopped 
down  that  cherry  tree  or  not,  it  has 
now  been  quite  definitely  established 
that  Washington  told  at  least  one  lie. 
A  state  official  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  musty 
document  which  shows  that  George 
Washington  once  deliberately  told  a 
lie  in  order  to  save  a  man's  life,  even 
as  most  of  ua  would  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

A.  S.  Salley.  secretary  of  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society,  in  an- 
nouncing the  discovery,  toid  this 
story:  The  soldier  whose  life  was 
saved  was,  22-year-old  Philemon  Wa- 
ters, a  sentry  under  Washington's 
command  as  a  provincial  colonel  of 
two  companies  of  Virginia  militia  at 
Ft.  Necessity  in  July  1754. 

It  seems  that  in  those  days  even 
military  campaigns  were  conducted 
according  to  certain  established  rules 
of  military  "etiquette."  Washington's 
command  was  surrounded  by  the  en- 
emy outnumbering  his  force  three  to 
one.  Washington  had  ordered  an 
honorable  evacuation  when  De  Vil- 
lers,  the  French  commander,  de- 
manded that  Colonel  give  the  name 
of  then   sentry  who  had  killed  three 


of  the  French  without  challenge.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newly  discovered  rec- 
ord Washington  replied  sternly:  "He 
was  killed  on  duty."  But  all  the 
time  that  very  sentry,  Waters,  was, 
right  behind  him. 

George  Washington  was  a  great 
lover  of  swords  and  he  had  many  of 
them.  He  had  a  certain  pride  in  his 
swords  and  treasured  them  as  arti- 
cles of  personal  importance.  This  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  those  which 
he  had  not  given  away  personally 
were  disposed  of  among  his  nephews 
by  the  provisions  of  his  will.  The 
will  stipulated  that  "To  each  of  my 
nephews,  William  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, George  Lewis,  George  Step- 
toe  Washington,  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton and  Samuel  Washington  I  give 
one  of  the  swords  or  cutteaux  of 
which  I  may  die  possessed;  and  they 
are  to  choose  in  the  order  they  are 
named — " 

The  provisions  of  the  will  were 
carried  out,  with  the  exception  that 
Samuel  Washington  was  given  first 
choice  because  he  was  the  only  one 
of  the  five  who  had  seen  military  ser- 
vice. He  chose  the  "battle  sword" 
which  Washington  wore  during  his 
entire  service  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  forces.  The  other 
nephews  chose  their  swords*  in  the 
o:der  named  in  the  will.  William 
Augustine  Washington  selected  the 
sword  known  as  "Frederick-the- 
Great"  which  was  given  to  Washing- 
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ton  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia. George  Lewis  selected  the  sword 
worn  by  Washington  when  he  re- 
signed commission  and  when  he  was 
inaugurated.  This  one  was  known 
as  the  "inaugural"  sword.  George 
Steptoe  Washington  picked  the  wea- 
pon known  as  the  "sollingen  sword." 
Bushrod  Washington  chose  the  Span- 
ish blade  worn  by  President  Wash- 
ington at  social  functions.  He  also 
had  another  of  the  general's  swords 
which  was  known  asi  the  "mourning 
sword." 

Since  the  distribution  of  the  fa- 
mous weapons  to  the  nephews 
they  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  uncle  to  nephew 
and  from  husband  to  wife  until  in 
more  recent  years  they  have  finally 
reached  permanent  places  for  pres- 
ervation. Now  some  of  them  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  the  ownership  of  a  state  or 
back  at  Mt.  Vernon  among  other  rel- 
ics of  Washington.  Most  of  them 
are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, while  a  few  were  damaged 
by  being  hidden  and  buried  for  safe 
keeping  during  the  Civil  war. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Harvard  college  conferred  a  LL. 
D.  degree  on  George  Washington  in 
1776.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  honor  was  conferred  because 
Washington  drove  the  British  out  of 
Boston  rather  than  for  his  legal  at- 
tainment. William  C.  Lane,  librari- 
an of  the  Harvard  library,  says  that 
the  degree  was  originally  published 
at  Boston  in  the  New  England 
Chronicle  of  April  25,  1776. 

L.  E.  Witcher,  of  Highmore,  S. 
Dak.,  sent  The  Pathfinder  an  English 


translation  of  Washington's  Harvard 
degree.  This  translation,  which  is 
not  strictly  literal,  but  is  close 
enough  for  our  purpose  and  correct- 
ly represents  the  Latin,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting. 

"Whereas  Academic  Degrees  were 
instituted  for  this  purpose,  that  men, 
eminent  for  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
virtue,  who  have  highly  merited  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth,  should  be  rewarded 
with  the  honor  of  these  laurels; 
there  is*  the  greatest  propriety  in 
conferring  such  honor  on  that  very 
illustrious  Gentleman,  George  Wash- 
ington, Esquire;  the  accomplished 
General  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
America,  whose  knowledge  and  pa- 
triotic ardor  are  manifest  to  all;  who 
for  his  distinguished  virtues,  both  ci- 
vil and  military,  in  the  first  place  be- 
ing elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Virginians,  one  of  their  Delegates, 
exerted  himself  with  fidelity  and  sin- 
gular wisdom  in  the  celebrated  Con- 
gress of  America,  and  for  the  de- 
fense of  liberty,  when  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  forever  lost,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  country;  and 
then,  at  the  earnest  request  of  that 
General  Council  of  Patriots^  without 
hesitation,  left  all  the  pleasures  of 
his  delightful  seat  in  Virginia,  and 
the  affairs  of  his  estate,  that  through 
all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  camp, 
without  accepting  any  reward,  he 
might  deliver  New  England  from  the 
unjust  and  cruel  arms  of  Britian, 
and   defend   the   other   Colonies;   and 
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who,  by  the  most  signal  smiles  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  on  his  military  op- 
erations, drove  the  fleet  and  troops 
of  the  enemy  with  disgraceful  pre- 
cipitation from  the  Town  of  Boston, 
which  for  eleven  months  had  been 
shut  up,  fortified  and  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  about  7,000  Regulars;  so 
that  the  inhabitants,  who  suffered  a 
great  variety  of  hardships,  and  cruel- 
ties while  under  the  power  of  their 
oppressors  now  rejoice  in  their  deliv- 
erance, the  neighboring  Towns  are 
freed  from  the  tumults  of  arms,  and 
our  University  has  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  being  restored  to  its  an- 
cient seat. 

"Know   ye  therefore,   that   we,   the 
President    and    Fellows    of    Harvard 


c:  liege,  in  Cambridge,  (with  the  con- 
sent of  the  honored  and  reverend  Ov- 
erseers of  our  Academy),  have  con- 
stituted and  created  the  aforesaid 
Gentleman,  George  Washington,  who 
merits  the  highest  honor,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions and  the  Civil  Law;  and  have 
given  and  granted  him  at  the  same 
time  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
honors  to   s^aid   degree   pertaining. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  we  have 
affixed  the  common  seal  of  our  Uni- 
versity to  these  Letters,  and  sub- 
scribed them  with  our  handwriting 
this  third  day  of  April  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six." 


WASHINGTON 


He  played  by  the  river  when  he  was  young, 

He  raced  with  rabbits  along  the  hills, 

He  fished  for  minnows,  and  climbed  and  swung, 

And  hooted  back  at  the  whip-poor-wills, 

Strong  and  slender  and  tall  he  grew 

And  then,  one  morning,  the  bugles  blew. 

Over  the  hills,  the  summons  came, 

Over  the  river's  shining  rim. 

He  said  that  the  bugles  called  his  name, 

He  knew  that  his  country  needed  him. 

And  he  answered,  "Coming!"  and  marched  away 

For  many  a  night  and  many  a  day. 

Perhaps  when  the  marches  were  hot  and  long 

He'd  think  of  the  river  flowing  by, 

Or,  camping  under  the  winter  sky, 

Would  hear  the  whip-poor-will's  far-off  song. 

Boy  and  soldier,  in  peace  or  in  strife, 

He  loved  America  all  his  life. 


—Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 
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WHERE  WAS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

WED? 

By  Priscilla  Williams 


■  Odd  perhaps,  and  yet  there  is  no 
letter,  no  statement,  or  any  bit  of 
contemporary  evidence  to  show 
where  George  Washington  and  Mar- 
that  Danclridge  Custis  were  married. 
Of  the  35  or  40  volumes  that  have 
been  written  on  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton, not  one  of  them  gives  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  place  of  his  marri- 
age. 

Parson  David  Mossom  of  old  Saint 

i 

Peter's  Church  recorded  the  marri- 
age, but  he  failed  to  state  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  so,  his- 
torians have  been  divided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  mar- 
ried in  "The  White  House,"  the  Cus- 
tis mansion  on  the  Pamunkey  River 
or  at  old  Saint  Peter's  where  Martha 
Custis  was  a  communicant.  Some 
historians  believe  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  evidence  tha/t  they  were  married 
in  the  church.  Among  these  were 
Wcodrow  Wilson  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Gray  sug- 
gests that  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
subject  on  which  President  Wilson 
and  Senator  Lodge  ever  agreed  and 
then  both  were   undoubtedly  wrong. 

Other  historians  believe  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  wedding 
party  ploughed  three  miles,  through 
the  mud  on  a  cold  January  afternoon, 
to  an  unheated  church,  in  order  that 
the  coremony  might  take  place  there. 
But  a  reason  that  men  may  scorn, 
but  that  every  woman  will  under- 
stand, is  that  the  dictates  of  good 
taste    would   have   prevented    Martha 


Custis  from  being  married  in  the 
same  church  where  ^he  had  married 
her  first  husband,  Colonel  Daniel 
Parke  Custis,  especially  when  she 
had  been  the  mother  of  four  children, 
two  of  whom  had  died. 

The  story  of  Washington's  body- 
servant,  Bishop,  waiting  all  the  af- 
ternoon with  his  horse,  while  the 
handsome  young  colonel  lingered  to 
talk  to  the  attractive  young  widow, 
is  a  romantic  one,  but.,  as  one  histor- 
ian reminds  us,  the  handsome  colonel 
was  not  Martha  Custis'  first  love,  nor 
was  the  charming  young  widow  the 
firsyt  lave  of  George  Washington. 
Martha  Dandrige  Custis  had  been  in 
love  with  her  first  husband,  the 
handsome  and  wealthy  young  bache- 
lor, Colonel  Daniel  Parke  Custis, 
master  of  the  plantation.  The  White 
House  just  a  mile  up  the  Pamunkey 
River  from  her  own  home,  Chestnut 
Grove,  and  Washington  had  undoubt- 
edly been  in  love  with  Sally  Fairfax. 
But  the  marriage  was  a  happy  one, 
in  spite  of  our  modern  debunking. 

Most  Virginia  historians  believe 
the  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
White  House,  and  it  has  remained 
for  the  Rev.  Arthur  Gray  of  West 
Ponti  Va.,  a  student  of  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia history,  to  sift  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  and  to  discover  what  is, 
the  most  conclusive  bit  of  evidence 
that  has  yet  been  found.  His  find- 
ings have  been  recorded  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  July  issue  of  the  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 
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The  bit  of  evidence  he  uncovered  is 
the  following  record  found  in  an  old 
Bible,  dated  November  28,  1806: 
"Margaret  Anderson  was  unit- 
ed    in     marriage     with     Richard 
Young,  Parson  Blair    officiating. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the   very  room  where 
Washington  was   married   to   the 
charming  Widow  Custis." 
Margaret     Anderson     was     the 
daughter     of    James    Anderson    who 
was  employed    at    Mt.    Vernon.        He 
was  a  friend  of  George  Washington 
and  was  with  him  when  he  died. 

The  handsome,  four-chimneyed, 
white  Colonial  mansion,  however,  has 
long  since  been  burned.  Only  the 
old  foundations  are  left,  and  those 
are  slowly  crumbling  away,  but  it 
was  from  this  White  House  en  the 
Pamunkey  that  the  name  was  given 
to  the  official  residence  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  in  honor 
of  the  wife  of  the  first  president. 

But  old  Saint  Peter's  is  still  stand- 
ing and  is  one  of  the  interesting  old 
churches  of  Virginia,  even  if  Mar- 
tha Washington  didn't  marry  both 
of  her  husbands  there.  There  is  no 
record  to  shew  when  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Peter's  was  formed,  but  it  was 
probably  established  in  1654  when 
New  Kent  County  was  formed  from 
York  County.  The  present  church 
was  built  in  1703  for  146  thousand- 
weight  of  tobacco.  The  steeple  was 
added  about  12  years,  later.  There 
is  an  old  vestry  book  of  the  church 
which  probably  began  in  1682  and 
which  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Co- 
lonial Dames.  The  present  pages  be- 
gin in  1685,  but  previous  pages  have 
been  torn  out.     On  April  12,  1730,  it 


is  recorded  that  "Mr.  Daniel  Parke 
Custis  was  this  day  sworn  a  vestry- 
man," and  his  name  is  later  fre- 
quently mentioned. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  most  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  the  only  church  of  the 
wealthy  Virginia  planters,  but  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  extract  of  a 
letter  in  1696,  the  Quakers,  and  Dis- 
senters had  begun  to  drift  down 
from  the  North. 

The  following  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Moreau,  who  was  rec- 
tor of  Saint  Peter's  from  1696  to 
1698,  to  the  Bishop  of  London: 

"Your  clergy  in  these  parts  of  a 
very  ill  example.  No  discipline  nor 
canons  of  the  church  are  observed. 
Several  ministers  have  caused  such 
high  scandal  of  late,  and  have  raised 
such  prejudices  amongst  the  people 
against  the  clergy,  that  hardly  can 
they  be  persuaded  to  take  a  clergy- 
man into  their  parish.  As  to  me,  my 
lord,  I  have  got  into  the  very  worst 
parish  of  Virginia,  and  mosjt  trouble- 
some nevertheless.  But  I  must  tell 
you  I  find  abundance  of  good  people 
who  are  willing  to  serve  God,  but 
they  want  good  ministers — ministers 
that  be  very  pious,  and  not  wedded 
to  this  world  as  the  bes,t  of  them  are. 
God  has  blessed  my  endeavours  so 
far  already,  that  with  His  assistance 
I  have  brought  again  to  church  two 
I  dare  say  there  would  be  no  Quak- 
ers' meeting  for  three  years  past.  If 
ministers  were  as  they  ought  to  be, 
I  dare  say  there  would  be  do  Quak- 
ers or  Dissenters  among  them.  A 
learned  sermon  signifies  nothing 
without  good  example.  I  wish  God 
would  put  it  into  your  mind,  my  lord, 
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to  send  here  an  eminent  bishop,  who, 
by  his  piety,  charity,  and  severity  in 
keeping'  the  canons  of  the  church, 
might  quicken  these  base  ministers, 
and  force  them  to  mind  the  whole 
duty  of  their  charge.  .  .  .  An  emi- 
nent bishop  being  sent  over  here  will 
make  hell  tremble,  and  settle  the 
Church  of  England  here  forever. 
This  work,  my  lord,  is  God's  work; 
and  if  it  doth  happen  that  I  see  a 
bishop  come  over  here.  I  will  say,  as 
St.  Bernard  saith  in  his  Epistle  to 
Eugenius,  'Tertius  hie  digitus  Dei 
ets'." 

But  the  Rev.  Moreau's  beratngs 
need  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 
The  Rev.  Dav'd  Mossom,  who  was 
later  rector  there  for  40  years  and 
who  married  Martha  Dandridge  to 
both  Colonel  Custis  and  Colonel 
Washington  apparently  did  not  find 
it  so  bad.  And  does  not  each  gener- 
ation chide  and  berate  the  succeeding 
one  and  hold  up  as  a  modal  the  one 
that  has  just  passed?  Writing  of 
the  same  period  in  1858,  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  John 
Esten  Cooke  began:  "Did  you  nev- 
er feel,  good  reader,  that  the  life  of 
the  cities,  after  all,  was  not  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  existence'.'— that  the 
din  of  trade  was  not  the  sweetest  mu- 


vc  in  the  universe?  that  life  held 
something  finer  and  more  satisfying 
to  the  heart  than  dividends,  per 
cents  and  bills  of  lading?  occupa- 
tions more  delightful  than  the  trial 
of  a  warrant,"  and  further  ".  .  .But 
in  tf  e  old  days  every  thing  was  pic- 
turesque: for  life  had  not  yet  become 
a  mere  race  for  cash — a  thing  of  dol- 
lars and  cents."  What  would  he 
write  today! 

Life  war.  truly  picturesque  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Virginia. 
TheiT  were  probably  the  same  race 
for  cash  or  tobacco,  to  be  more  exact, 
hut  the  race  was  perhaps  a  more  lei- 
surely one. 

The  section  that  is  today  a  sparse- 
ly settled  wooded  one,  in  the  18th 
ccntu]  y.  was  the  most  flourishing 
part  of  the  State,  with  magnificent 
'anded  estates  or  plantations  along 
t'e  banks  of  the  rivers.  Along  the 
Pnmunkey  were  the  homes  of  the 
Chamberlaynes,  the  Bassets,  the 
Pand  id^es  the  Custis  and  the  Ma- 
ms  and  the  Littlepages;  and  that 
eld  Saint  Peter's  about  three  miles; 
nland  from  the  river  was  the  inspir- 
ation and  center  of  their  life,  the  old 
church  with  its  ancient,  crested 
i       bstoncs  bears  mute   evidence. 


The  form  of  Washington  stands  apart  from  every  other  in 
history,  shining  with  a  truer  luster  and  a  more  benignant  glo- 
ry. With  us  his  memory  remains  a  national  property,  where 
all  sympathies  meet  in  unison.  Under  all  dissentions  and  amid 
all  storms  of  party,  his  precepts  and  examples  speak  to  us 
from  the  grave  with  a  paternal  appeal;  and  his  name — by  all 
revered — forms  a  universal  tie  of  brotherhood — a  watchword 
of  our  Union. — John  Fiske. 
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MARTHA  WASHINGTON-THE  FIRST 
LADY  OF  THE  LAND 


"What's    the    news, 
stance    Marlow    asked    her    husband, 
who  had  just  come  in  from  Williams- 
burg,    the     neighboring     town,     ten 
miles  away. 

"None  other  than  the  wealthiest 
planter  around  here — I  don't  recall 
his  name  now — has  another  child, 
born  last  night.  They  named  her 
Martha." 

Little  Martha  grew  up  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  the  site  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  Soon  she 
married  John  Custis,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  planters  in  Virginia.  Sor- 
row had  a  part  in  heir  life,  too,  for 
two  of  her  four  children  died  in  in- 
fancy; and  after  seven  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  John  Custist  died,  leaving 
he  one  of  the  wealthiest  widows  in 
America.  Not  long  afterward  she 
met  George  Washington  and,  after  a 
hasty  courtship,  married  him.  He 
was,  very  fond  of  her  children,  espe- 
cially the  daughter  who  died  when 
only  twenty. 

Soon  George  Washington  was  call- 
ed away  to  be  General  Washington, 
Commander  of  the  American  Army, 
and  Martha  went  with  him.  She 
was  known  as  "Lady  Washington," 
as  she  went  among  the  soldiers, 
cheering  the  sick  and  comforting  the 
dying.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Valley  Forge  winter,  Martha  Wash- 
ington was  at  her  husband's  side. 
She  loved  the  quiet  Mount  Vernon, 
which  was  ever  her  ideal  home,  but 


By  Helen  Davis 

John?"  Con-  she  remained  with  her  husband  ali 
during  the  war,  making  cheerful  his 
darkest  hours  by  the  greatness  and 
understanding  of  her  heart. 

When  some  women  paid  her  a  vis- 
it dressed  in  their  most  elegant  silks 
and  ruffles,  they  found  her  clad  very 
plainly.  She  received  the  visitors  gra- 
ciously and  easily;  but  after  the 
compliments  were  over,  she  calmly 
resumed  her  knitting.  It  is  said 
that  she  kept  sixteen  spinning  wheels 
going  at  Mount  Vernon  all  the  time. 
She  made  one  of  Washington's  In- 
auguration suits.  The  woman  who 
could  be  "Queen  in  the  White  House" 
was  a  thrifty  manager  in  hei  own 
home. 

When  the  war  was  over,  she  and 
her  husband  resumed  the  quiet  life 
at  Mount  Vernon;  but  this  did  not 
last  long.  Washington  was  elected 
president  of  the  infant  nation. 

Last  summer  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  the  home  of  Mrs.  Washington 
in  Mount  Vernon.  One  of  the  points 
that  attracted  me  more  thany  any 
other  was  the  beautiful  flower  gar- 
den, called  "Martha  Washington's 
Flower  Garden.  It  was  arranged  as 
it  was  when  she  was  alive  to  see  it. 

When  Wahington  refused  his  third 
term  of  office,  he  and  his  wife  lived 
together  only  three  more  years.  "La- 
dy Martha"  sat  on  his  bed  as  the  su- 
preme moment  arrived. 

"Is  he  gone?"  she  asked  the  phy- 
sician. 
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"Yes,,  I'm  afraid  so,"  he  nodded.  to  Vo  at  Mount  Vernon,  that  she  lov- 

"Then   all   is   over!        I   soon    shall  cd    so    well.     In    the    quiet    that    sur- 

follow  him!"  -junda  that   tomb   today,   visitors   do 

She   lived   two   years   longer,   pass-  homage  not   only  to   "The   Father  of 

mg  away  in  1802,  and  now  lies  bur-  Our  Country/'  but  to  the  "First  La- 

ied   by   his    side   in   the    simple   brick  dy  of  Our  Land." 


WASHINGTON 


Oh,  hero  of  our  younger  race, 

Great  builder  of  a  temple  new ; 
Ruler,  who  sought  no  lordly  place.. 

Warrior  who  sheathed  the  sword  he  drew. 

Lover  of  men  who  saw  afar 

A  world  unmarred  by  want  or  war, 
Who  knew  the  path,  and  yet  forbore 

To  tread,  till  all  men  should  implore; 
Who  saw  the  light,  and  led  the  way 

Where  the  gray  world  might  greet  the  day. 

Father  and  leader,  prophet  sure, 

Whose  will  in  vast  works  shall  endure ; 

How  shall  we  praise  him  on  this  day  of  days, 
Great  son  of  fame  who  has  no  need  of  praise  ? 

How  shall  we  praise  him?     Open  wide  the  doors 
Of  the  fair  temple  whose  broad  base  he  laid. 

Through  its  white  halls  a  shadowy  cavalcade 
Of  heroes  moves  o'er  unresounding  floors — 

Men  whose  brawned  arms  upraised  these  colors  high 
And  reared  the  towers  that  vanish  in  the  sky, — 

The  strong  who,  having  wrought,  can  never,  never  die. 

— Harriet  Monroe. 
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LIGHTING  FUTURE  YEARS  FOR  THE 

BLIND 


By  Helen  G.  Jacobs, 

On  May  27,  1913,  a  superintendent 
of  construction  on  the  C.  &  0.  Rail- 
road was  deprived  of  his  eye-sight 
through  the  premature  explosion  of 
10  sticks  of  dynamite.  The  accident 
occurred  near  Mart,  Va.,  in  what 
was  then  an  inaccessible  section  of 
the  State.  From  Tuesday  until  Fri 
day  the  injured  man  lay  between  life 
and  death  and  with  no  medical  at- 
tention for  his  eyes.  Had  his  eyes 
received  the  prompt  first  aid 
treatment  encountered  at  every  turn 
today,  there  might  be  another  story 
to  tell,  but  not  one  that  recounts  a 
great  work  for  the  blind  in  Virginia 
and  for  the  conservation  of  vision 
among  children  and  adults  from  Ac- 
comac  to  Dickinson  Counties.  This 
is  truly  the  story  of  "God  works  in 
mysterious  ways  His  wonders  to 
perform." 

Following  a  long  convalesence  in 
the  University  Hospital  at  Char- 
lottesville and  six  weeks  in  bed  at 
his  home,  this  man  faced  the  gigan- 
tic task  of  re-making  his  life  in  or- 
der to  become  a  useful  citizen.  He 
had,  as  he  expressed  it  the  other  day, 
"to  learn  to  be  blind,"  so  in  October, 
1914,  he  entered  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Staun- 
ton. From  that  date  until  June 
1917,  he  studied  Braille,  typewriting, 
basketry,  mattress  making,  piano 
tuning  and  the  re-seating  of  chairs. 
In  the  fall  following  his  graduation 
from  the  State  institution,  he  joined 
the  faculty  as  teacher  and   supervis- 


in  Virginia  Ledger 

or  of  the  blind  boys,  remaining  in 
this  capacity  until  June,  1922.  This 
is  one  chapter  in  toe  dramatic  story 
of  L.  L.  Watts,  now  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Virginia  Commission  for 
(he  Blind,  who  recently  was  elevated 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
A  ssociation  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  who  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  Virginia  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  an  institution  which  has 
played  a  major  part  in  re-making  the 
lives  of  the  male  adult  blind  of  the 
Stat?.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
erting  to  note  that  Mr.  Watts  was 
representative  in  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  Albermarle,  and 
Greene  Counties  and  the  city  of 
Chazlottesville   for   eight  years. 

While  teaching  at  the  Staunton  in- 
stitution Mr.  Watts  approached 
friends  of  the  school  and  former 
students  with  the  idsa  of  forming 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  whose  program  would 
be  to  create  training  centers  in  Vir- 
g  n'a  for  men  and  women  in  order 
chat  they  might  be  self-supporting. 
This  Association  was  duly  formed  in 
Juno,  1919  and  later  on  in  the  year 
wss  incorporated.  It  then  began 
through  it3  various  local  chapters, 
t"  e  work  not  only  of  training  the 
...d  t.  blind  but  the  all-important 
tatjk  of  conserving  eye-sight  among 
children  through  the  means  of  cli- 
nics and  sight  saving  classes  in  the 
public  schools. 

Through  the  ear,y  effort  of  the  as- 
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sociation,  Herbert  J.  Taylor,  repre- 
sentative from  Augusta  County,  in- 
troduced in  the  1920  session  of  the 
Lefislature  a  bill  creating  a  tempo- 
rary commission  to  make  a  survey  of 
conditions  among  the  blind  of  the 
state  and  nation,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
setting  forth  its  findings^  and  mak- 
ing recommendations.  The  tempo- 
rary commission  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1920  and  consisted  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House;  the  late 
Senator  S.  L.  Ferguson  of  Appomat- 
tox, selected  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate;  and  Mr.  Watt,  as.  member- 
at-large,  designated  by  the  Governor. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  chairman, 
and  L.  I.  Watts,  secretary. 

Salient  features  of  the  report  of 
this  commission  to  the  General  As- 
sembly were: 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  permanent 
commission  to  look  after  blind  per- 
sons not  eligible  for  the  residential 
schools;  to  provide  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  adult  blind,  and  to  carry 
on  an  aggressive  campaign  to  pre- 
vent blindnesjs  and  to  conserve  vis- 
ion. 

(2)  That  there  be  a  separate  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  blind 
children,  and 

(3)  Compulsory  education  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind. 

During  the  1922  session,  the  Leg- 
islature enacted  a  law  covering  the 
commission's  recommendations,  but 
did  not  make  sufficient  appropriation 
for  the  work. 

Of  necessity  thi^  placed  the  major 
burden  of  carrying  the  act  into  ef- 
fect upon  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  which  in 


October,  1924,  launched  a  financial 
drive  for  $50,000  to  build  and  equip 
the  present  Virginia  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  at  Charlottesville.  Offi- 
cials of  the  organization  had  set  the 
limit  of  the  drive  period  at  six 
weeks,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  six 
years  later  that  enough  funds  were 
available  to  purchase  land.  In  May, 
1930,  the  contract  was  let  for  the 
three-story,  fireproof,  reinforced 
concrete  structure  that  now  is  a 
teeming  center  of  training  for  blind 
men.  The  workshop  was  formally 
opened  in  January,  1931. 

Meanwhile,  undaunted  by  the  fail- 
ure to  raise  the  entire  amount  nec- 
essary to  begin  construction  of  the 
workshop  in  1924,  Mr.  Watts,  who 
had  been  made  treasurer  of  the  As- 
sociation, leased  a  building  in  Char- 
lottesville, and  in  August,  1925,  was 
commenced  the  training  of  a  group 
of  men  in  basketry,  chair  reseating, 
the  manufacture  of  mattresses  by 
hand,  and  other  vocational  activities. 

In  the  face  of  the  depression  the 
new  workshop  has  been  operated 
continuously  although  the  association 
was  unable  to  meet  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $30,000  as  of  January, 
1934.  This  however  was  assumed 
by  the  State  at  the  lasjt  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  would  deed  to  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind  the  build- 
ing and  grounds.  This  deal  will  be 
consummated  next  July,  and  then  it 
will  be  the  problem  of  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  to  provide  for  the  upkeep 
and  operation  of  the  workshop  as  a 
training  center  and  a  business  insti- 
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tution  until  thie  General  Assembly 
has  provided  funds  for  its  mainten- 
ance. 

But  let  us  make  an  inspection  of 
the  workshop.  As,  one  enters  they 
are  met  by  W.  S.  Blair,  manager,  a 
man  who  was  deprived  of  his  sight 
at  an  early  age  and  later  of  his  right 
arm,  but  who  is  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  executive,  prepare 
typewritten  statements  and  instruct 
the  students.  As  Mr.  Blair  or  Mr. 
Watts,  conducts  the  visitor  through 
this  great  training  institution  and 
factory,  one  is  not  conscious  of  there 
being  blind  and  near-blind  workers 
at  the  broom  making  machines  that 
are  installed  on  the  first  floor.  Swift- 
ly, silently  and  with  the  accuracy  of 
those  blessed  with  perfect  vision,  the 
workers  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment are  able  to  produce  25  dozen 
brooms  a  day,  that  must  pass  rigid 
inspection  of  the  manager,  and  con- 
form to  the  best  standards  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  same  standards  are  required 
of  those  who  operate  the  modern 
mattress  and  bedding  machines  with 
their  whirling  motors  and  intricate 
mechanical  equipment.  On  every 
hand  the  visitor  marvels  at  the  peace 
and  contentment  of  these  men  who 
until  several  years  back  were  facing 
hopeless  years  of  idleness  and  possi- 
ble mendicancy.  They  are  now  busy, 
useful  citizens,  who  after  a  period  of 
training  will  either  be  retained  as 
permanent  employees  of  the  factory 
or  can  go  home  to  found  little  work- 
shops of  their  own. 

They  can  re-seat  chairs,  weave  bas- 
kets, tune  pianos,  learn  to  typewrite 
and  enjoy  good  literature  through 
the   medium   of    Braille.        Are   they 


downcast?  Just  drop  into  the  shop 
the  next  time  you  are  in  Charlottes- 
ville and  answer  the  question  for 
yourself. 

You  will  discover  among  other 
things  that  the  studentsi  in  the 
workshop  receive  the  same  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  as  given  to 
persons  of  normal  vision,  with  the 
possible  exception  that  where  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  operate  some 
of  the  intricate  machines,  they  are 
taught  every  lever  and  cog  while  the 
machines  are  idle.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  visitor  is  surprised  when 
informed  that  the  four  remaining 
senses  of  the  blind  are  not  necessari- 
ly more  acute  by  their  losis  of  sight, 
also  that  the  blind  neither  court  nor 
do  they  want  maudlin  pity.  In  such 
institutions  as  Virginia  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  you  will  encounter  the 
same  desire  and  independence  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  any  "he-man" 
who  desires  to  make  his  living  in  a 
normal  way. 

Now,  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
astounding  results  obtained  by  the 
association  in  this  "House  of  Hope" 
since  it  began  operation  in  an  embry- 
onic way  in  1925.  Sixty-seven  men 
have  been  admitted  to  the  institution 
to  be  trained  in  useful  and  gainful 
occupations.  Of  this  total,  16  men 
are  now  employed  by  private  indus- 
try or  are  engaged  in  independent 
businesses  of  their  own,  and  only  five 
out  of  the  total  of  67  instructed  in 
the  workshop  since  it  opened  have 
been  classed  as  hopeless.  Fifty  men 
can  be  employed  under  normal 
working  conditions  and  from  75  to 
100  students  per  year  can  be  accom- 
modated under  the  present  instruc- 
tion facilities. 
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In  spite  of  economic  conditions, 
bonded  indebtedness,  codes  and  com- 
petition, the  workshop  under  the 
general  managership  of  Mr.  Watts, 
produced  in  1933,  15,408  brooms; 
1,407  mattresses;  restated  739 
chairs  and  manufactured  192  bas- 
kets to  say  nothing  of  refinishing 
furniture  and  other  work  of  a  re- 
habilitation and  repair  nature.  In 
the  year  just  closed  the  plant  pro- 
duced 14,017  brooms;  2,071  mattress- 
es; related  671  chairs  and  turned 
out  170  baskets  of  various  designs. 
The  total  revenue  for  the  respective 
years  was  as  follows:  $13,686.36  for 
the  year  1033,  and  $18,683.36  for  the 
year  1934. 

But  where  is  this  output  absorbed? 
The  Virginia  Workshop  for  the  Blind 


has  a  splendid  outlet  for  its  mattress 
business  among  the  schools,  colleges, 
hotels,  and  hospitals  of  the  State  and 
has  been  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  price  and  standards.  The 
same  channels  of  sale  have  been  op- 
ened to  its  line  of  floor  brooms,  whisk 
brooms  and  hearth  sweeps,  the  latter 
manufactured  and  decorated  to  meet 
the  taste  of  the  most  select  buyer.  In 
like  manner  the  management  has, 
through  the  medium  of  the  high  skill- 
ed work  of  those  engaged  in  reseat- 
ing chairs,  been  able  to  increase  the 
demands  for  this  class  of  work  in  the 
factory.  Incidentally  it  requires  an 
expenditure  of  $500  to  train  one 
blind  man  and  make  him  self-depen- 
dent. 


WASHINGTON 


Long  are  the  years  since  he  fell  asleep 

Where  the  Potomac  flows  gently  by, 

There  where  Mount  Vernon's  green  stretches  sweep 

Under  the  blue  Virginia  sky. 

Warrior  and  statesman  and  patriot  true, 

Well  had  he  wielded  both  sword  and  pen; 

Truly,  they  said  as  they  laid  him  to  rest, 

"First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Long  are  the  years — and  the  land  he  loved 

Stands  among  nations,  grown  strong  and  great; 

True  to  his  vision  of  long  ago, 

Proud  of  the  hand  that  so  shaped  her  fate. 

Time  but  adds  splendor  to  fame  so  fair. 

Years  but  test  greatness — and  now  as  then 

Sleeps  he  in  peace  on  Mount  Vernon's  hill, 

"First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


-B.  Y.  Williams. 
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DOUBLE  REPAIRS 

By  May  Emerery  Hall 


Lucian  Garnett  and  Evan  Ashely, 
chums  and  classmates  in  Stancourt 
High,  were  walking  home  together 
after  the  day's  session.  Evan  was 
in  high  spirits. 

"Oh,  Lu,  it's  going  to  be  some  job 
to  hold  my  horses  till  five  o'clock  this 
afternoon,"  he  confessed. 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  inquired 
his  friend. 

"Dad's  having  the  new  car  sent 
out  from  New  York  then." 

"What!"  grinned  Lucian.  "You 
call  that  news?  Now  if  you  weren't 
having  a  new  car  sent  out,  that  would 
be  something  else  again." 

The  slangy  remark  approached  the 
truth.  For  several  years,  now,  Ev- 
an's father,  Robert  Ashley,  president 
of  the  Stancourt  Savings  Institution, 
had  tried  out  nearly  every  well-known 
make  of  car  in  the  country.  Michael, 
the  chauffeur,  dignified,  important 
looking,  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  now  guiding  a 
glossy  black  machine  through  the 
traffic,  again,  a  rich  maroon,  still 
again,  dark  green,  once  or  twice, 
smart  gray.  More  familiar  even  than 
Michael  was  Evan,  who  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  leisure  at  the  wheel. 

"Oh,  but  this  latest  buy  of  dad's," 
he  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  "is  a 
regular  pippin !  What  do  you  say, 
Lu,  to  taking  a  spin  around  with  me 
tomorrow?" 

"Sorry,"  declined  his  companion, 
"but  I  can't  make  it."  What  he  real- 
ly meant  was  that  he  didn't  want  to 
make  it.  "The  fact  is,  Evan" — he 
tried  hard  to  make  his  voice  casual 


— "we're  buying  a  car  ourselves 
and — " 

"No!  Well,  of  all  things!"  came 
the  unflattering  outburst. 

Lucian  flushed,  more  nettled  than 
he  cared  to  own.  "What  is  there  so 
astounding  about  that?"  he  asked. 

Evan  hedged.  "Why — why — "  he 
stumbled,  "seeing  you've  never  had 
a  car — " 

"It's,  all  the  more  reason,  isn't  it," 
demanded  Lucian,  "why  we  should 
fall  into  line?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  agreed  Evan  in  ev- 
ident embarrassment.  "Anyway,  I'm 
mighty  glad  for  you,   Lu." 

"You'll  soon  wonder,"  went  on  Ev- 
an, "how  you  ever  got  along  with- 
out one.  What  type  is  your  father 
buying?     Limousine?" 

"Oh,  better  than  that!"  Lucian 
gave  an  ironic  laugh.  "A  twelve- 
cylinder,  seven  passenger  touring 
car.  Dou  you  think  it  will  be  big 
enough  for  the  three  of  us?" 

"Quit  your  joking!"  ordered  Ev- 
an.    "Are  you  thinking  of  a  sedan?" 

"Well,  that  happens  to  be  the  only 
thing  in  sight." 

"It's  by  far  the  most  practical 
thing  for  you." 

"Practical  or  not,"  said  Lucian  dry- 
ly, we'll  have  to  put  up  with  it." 

"But  why  so  touchy,  Lu?"  rallied 
his  friend. 

Though  he  denied  it,  Lucian  knew 
perfectly  well  that  on  this  particu- 
lar subject  he  was  becoming  over- 
sensitive. For  some  time  past  near- 
ly every  member  of  his  class  had 
owned  a  car.     Moreover,  it  was  look- 
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ed  upon  as  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 

"Sorry  we  can't  afford  one  yet 
son,  had  been  Mr.  Garnett's,  invaria- 
ble reply  whenever  Lucian  had 
brought  the  matter  'up.  "A  book- 
keeper's pay  envelope  takes  little  ac- 
count  of   such   expensive   extras." 

Lucian  was  forced  to  let  it  go  at 
that.  But  he  couldn't  quite  figure 
out  why  the  other  fellows'  father 
who  earned  less  than  his  own  kept 
cars  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now  at  las,t,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, he  was  about  to  fall  into 
line.  Just  when  his  father  would  be 
able  to  make  the  purchase  he  didn't 
know,  but  Mr.  Garnett  had  promis- 
ed it  for  the  near  future.  As  soon 
as  a  good  trade  offered,  he  had  said. 
Very  likely  he,  Lucian,  would  help 
select  it,  being  much  more  mechani- 
cally-minded than  his  parent.  In 
fact,  he  had  definitely  decided  on 
mechanical  engineering  as  a  career 
and  intended  to  major  in  it  at  Har- 
gate  College,  which  he  expected  to 
enter  another  year. 

The  car  materialized  with  sur- 
prising suddenness,.  In  fact,  that 
very  day.  Lucian  couldn't  help  no- 
ticing at  the  dinner  table  that  his  fa- 
ther maintained  an  unwonted  air  of 
suppressed  mystery.  He  seemed  ab- 
sent-minded, too,  but  not  until  the 
dessei't  was  being  served  did  he  give 
any  indication  as<  to  what  he  was 
holding  back. 

"Well,  son,"  he  then  announced, 
"it's  bought  and  paid  for." 

There  could  be  but  one  "it."  Lu- 
cian, laying  down  his  fork,  leaned 
forward  with  tense  eagerness. 
"Really,  dad?"  he  asked,  "where  did 
you  get  it?" 


"At  Jim  Burrell's,"  replied  Mr. 
Garnett,  mentioning  a  dealer  in  new 
and  second-hand  cars.  "I  wanted 
you  to  look  it  over  first,  but  it  was 
one  of  those  bargains  I  had  to  snap 
up  at  once  or  run  the  risk  of  losing.'' 

"Oh,  that's  quite  all  right,  Dad," 
approved  Lucian.  "And  is  it  still  at 
Burrell's?" 

"Yes.  He  says  he's  willing  to  give 
us  storage  space  until  you  can  put 
it  in  condition  to  drive  home." 

"But,  Dad!"  Though  the  lemon  pie 
which  Lucian's  mother  had  placed 
before  him  was  his  favorite  dessert, 
he  pushed  it  from  him  untasted. 
"But,  Dad!"  he  reiterated  in  bewil- 
dered surprise.  "You  didn't  pick  up 
a  broken-down,  used  car,  I  hope?" 

A  shade  of  disappointment  cloud- 
ed Mr.  Garnett's,  face.  "It  has  been 
used  yes,  but  while  it  needs  some 
tinkering  done  to  put  it  in  shape,  I'd 
hardly  call  it  broken-down." 

"What  'tinkering'  is  necessary?" 
asked  Lucian.  His  voice  had  gone  fat. 

"For  one  thing,"  his  father  in- 
formed him,  "a  couple  of  broken 
spark  plugs  have  to  be  replaced." 

"Broken  spark  plugs!"  came  the 
disgusted  echo. 

"And  I  believe,"  went  on  Mr.  Gar- 
nett, "the  brakes  may  have  to  be  re- 
lined." 

"Brakes  relined!"  All  Lucian 
could  seem  to  do  was  to  repeat,  par- 
rot-fashion, his  father's  phrases. 

"Oh,  and  one  thing  more.  The  cy- 
linders need  to  be  cleaned." 

"Cylinders  cleaned!"  That  was,  the 
last  straw!  "Is  there  any  part  of 
the  car,"  sarcastically  inquired  Lu- 
cian, "that  isn't  either  missing  or 
out   of   order?       Whatever   you    paid 
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for  the  old  derelict,  dad,  I'll  say  right 
now  it  was  too  much." 

"I  wouldn't  say  so,  s.on,"  mildly 
protested  his  parent.  "The  car  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  extremely 
careful  owner,  and  something  of  a 
celebrity,  too.  When  I  tell  you  who 
he  is—" 

"I  don't  think  I'm  specially  inter- 
ested in  knowing,"  returned  Lueian 
bluntly.  "The  driver's  history  does 
not  have  much  bearing,  as.  I  see  .t,  on 
the  running  of  the  car." 

Mr.  Garnett  offered  no  reply.  It 
was  evident  he  was  deeply  hurt.  Ris- 
ing from  the  table,  he  abruptly  left 
the  room. 

"There,  Lueian,"  spoke  up  his  mo- 
ther reprovingly,  "you've  gone  and 
hurt  your  father's  feelings." 

"Well,  what  has  he  done  to  mine?" 
retorted  the  boy.  "After  letting  me 
think  that  at  last  we  were  going  to 
have  a  car — a  real  car — then  to  buy 
up  an  old  piece  of  junk — well,  I  call 
it  something  of  a  let-down." 

"You  must  remember  our  means 
are  limited." 

"I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  was 
the  bitter  rejoinder. 

"Or  that  your  father  is  sacrificing 
in  every  possible  way  to  put  you 
through  your  first  year  at  Hargate," 
continued  Mrs.  Garnett.  "Not  only 
that,  but  he  told  me  he  thought  that 
with  your  fondness  for  taking  things 
apart  and  putting  them  together 
again,  you  would  enjoy  repairing  the 
used  car." 

"He  might  have  consulted  me 
first,"    grumbled    Lueian. 

P'or  days  afterwards  he  continued 
to  sulk.  And  whereas;  formerly  cars 
had  been  the  most  exciting  topic  of 
conversation    in    the    Garnett    House- 


hold, they  were  now  a  tabooed  sub- 
ject. Lueian  wouldn't  inquire,  nor 
did  his  father  offer  to  tell  him, 
whether  or  not  the  despised  purchase 
was  still  at  Jim  Burrell's. 

Meanwhile,  Evan  Ashley  cut  a 
dashing  figure  in  Stancourt  and  vi- 
cinity with  a  handsome  brown-trim- 
med tan  limousine,  a  fitting  succes- 
sor to  the  up-to-date  cars  that  had 
preceded  it.  Time  and  again  he  ask- 
ed Lueian  to  accompany  him,  but  the 
latter  always  had  a  ready  excuuse 
for  declining  these  invitations.  Then, 
curiously  enough,  Evan  appeared  to 
lose  interest  in  his  latest  toy. 

"The  fact  is,  Lu,"  he  confessed, 
"I'm  getting  fed  up  on  cars  that 
don't  need  to  have  a  thing  done  to 
them." 

Lueian  listened  in  amazement. 
"You   can't  mean   it,"   he   demurred. 

"I  do  mean  it!"  stoutly  maintained 
his  friend.  "As  proof  of  it,  I'm  ne- 
gotiating for  a  second-hand  sedan  at 
Jim  Burrell's.  It'3  one  that  he  dis- 
posed of  but  he  thinks  the  purchaser 
is  considering  turning  it  in." 

Lueian  caught  his  breath.  "What 
has  to  be  done  to  it?"  he  inquired 
with   affected  carelessness. 

"Oh,  there's  a  couple  of  spark 
plugs  that  need  replacing.  The 
brakes  are  somewhat  shot,  too,  and 
a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  cylinders 
wouldn't  hurt  them.  Think  what 
sport  it  will  be  making  it  over  good 
as  new." 

"That  depends,"  commented  Lu- 
eian cautiously,  "on  what  your  idea 
of  sport  is." 

"This  coming  Saturday  I'm  going 
to  see  if  I  can  close  the  deal,"  decid- 
ed Evan. 

But   neither   on    Saturday  nor   any 
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other  day  did  he  succeed  in  carrying 
out  his.,  plan.  And  for  the  reason 
that  Lucian  reached  Jim  Burrell's 
before  him  with  the  positive  com- 
mand that  under  no  circumstances 
was  the  used  car  to  be  sold. 

"But  your  father  gave  me  instruc- 
tions— "  began  Jim  Burrell. 

"And  wants  to  countermand 
them,"  was  the  interruption,  "since 
I've  had  a  talk  with  him." 

There  began  for  Lucian  one  of  the 
most  absorbingly  fascinating  occupa- 
tions he  had  ever  known.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  after  school  each  day, 
clad  in  overalls  and  with  his  kit  of 
tools  at  hand,  he  would  put  in  a  per- 
iod of  intensive  work  at  Jim  Bur- 
rell's. The  task  ahead  of  him  was  a 
challenge,  taxing  his  skill  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  their  utmost.  But 
he  loved  it ! 

The  scorned  car  came  to  be  a  real 
personality  to  him.  One  discovery 
after  another  showed  up  its  strong 
as  well  as  weak  points.  The  great- 
est discovery  of  all,  however,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  car's  mecha- 
nism, but  strangely  enough,  with  its 
former  owner. 

Lucian  was  overhauling  the  seats 
at  the  time,  the  major  repairs  hav- 
ing been  completed.  Reaching  down 
in  back  of  one  of  the  cushions,  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  small,  hard 
object.  It  felt  like  an  old-fashioned 
silver  dollar,  only  somewhat  larger. 
Curious  as  to  what  it  might  be,  he 
pulled  out  his,  find  and  examined  it 
closely. 

A  bronze  medal !  But  where  did 
it  come  from  and  to  whom  did  it  be- 
long? Underneath  two  crossed  palm 
branches  was  a  Latin  motto,  which 
Lucian  couldn't  wholly  make  out.  As 


well  as  he  could  decipher  it,  howev- 
er, it  had  something  to  do  with  work 
and  fidelity.  He  was  more  success- 
ful with  the  reverse  side  of  the  med- 
al which  was  in  readable  English. 
The  token  of  honor,  it  seemed,  had 
been  awarded  Cyrus  North  for  his 
eminent  services  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering research  by  the  Associated 
Engineering  Societies. 

Cyrus  North!  Stancourt's  most 
distinguished  citizen,  the  donor  of 
the  North  Engineering  Building  at 
Hargate  College  and  Lucian'a  own 
particular  hero!  But  what  possible 
connection  was  there  between  the 
medal — and — and — 

Why,  of  course !  In  a  flash  Lu- 
cian sensed  the  truth.  Had  not  his 
father  hinted  that  the  original  own- 
er of  the  car  was  a  celebrity?  Well, 
that  celebrity  could  be  none  other 
than  Cyrus  North.  And  he  had  lost 
the  medal,  or  thought  he  had,  where- 
as it  had  simply  slipped  down  behind 
the  seat  cushion.  The  chances  were 
that  the  engineer  was  still  mourning 
his  loss,  for  the  medal  was  one  of 
those  precious  things  that  could  nev- 
er be  replaced  by  money. 

"It  surely  was  careless  of  me,"  ad- 
mitted Mr.  North  a  half-hour  later. 
"So  careless,  that  you'd  hardly  think 
I  considered  it  one  of  my  most  trea- 
sured possessions.  I've  searched  and 
searched,  even  advertised  for  it,  but 
of  course  without  result." 

Hit;  kindly  gray  eyes  surveyed  Lu- 
cian through  thick-rimmed  spectac- 
les. 

"And  now,  young  man,"  he  asked, 
"what  sort  of  a  reward  would  please 
you  most?" 

"Reward!"  protested  the  boy.  "Oh, 
but  I  don't  want  anv!" 
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"That  is  an  admirable  spirit,"  ap- 
proved the  other,  "still — "  He  broke 
off,  undecided.  "What  kind  of  things 
interest  you  most?"  he  presently  re- 
sumed. 

"Cars  and  engineering,"  promptly 
returned  Lucian.  "I  mean  to  be  an 
an  engineer  some  day." 

"So!  I'm  addressing  a  candidate  in 
my  own  chosen  profession!"  The 
speaker  beamed.  "But  what  about 
cars?" 

Lucian  reddened.  "1  should  have 
said  car,  I  guess,,  instead  of  cars." 

"You  mean  the  one  I  turned  in?" 

"Yes,." 

"You've  become  attached  to  it,  I 
take  it." 

"I  should  say!"  came  the  enthusi- 
astic response.  "Why,  I  wouldn't 
swap  it  for  the  best  new  car  going." 

"That  saves  me  the  embarrass- 
ment, then,"  remarked  Mr.  North 
with  dry  humor,  "of  offering  you  one 
and  having  it  rejected." 

Before  he  realized  what  he  was  do- 
ing, Lucian  found  himself  telling  bia 
interested  listener  the  whole  story  of 


his  experience  with  the  car — his  dis- 
gust, growing  absorption,  knowledge 
gained. 

In  answer,  Cyrus  North  pointed  to 
the  Latin  motto  on  the  bronze  med- 
a1.  "The  Engineering  Societies,"  he 
reflected,  "chose  their  motto  wisely. 
'Fidelity  to  work  reveals;  new  hori- 
zons.' By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  "I 
have  the  privilege  of  conferring  an 
annual  scholarship  in  engineering  at 
Hargate  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
made  for  the  coming  year.  Would 
you   consider — " 

Would  he  consider!  Lucian  had 
trouble  with  a  lump  in  his  throat  be- 
fore he  could  answer.  There  wasn't 
much  said  on  either  side  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  a  new  friendship  and 
grateful  thanks  were  cemented  in  a 
hearty  handclasp. 

Double  repairs.  That  was  the  way 
Lucian  ever  afterwards  thought  of 
his  experience.  He  had  succeeded  in 
putting  the  used  car  into  ideal  con- 
dition, but  more  than  that,  he  had 
put  into  shape  something  within  him 
that  heretofore  had  not  met  the  test. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Herman  Kissiah,  one  of  our  pa- 
roled boys,  formerly  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Cottage,  called  on  friends  at 
the  School  last  Sunday.  Herman  is 
now  living  in  Charlotte  where  he  is 
employed  by  the  Dominion  Box  Com- 
pany and  reports  that  ha  is  getting 
along  very  nicely. 

— o — 

Judging  from  the  number  of  visi- 
tors present  last  Wednesday,  our 
regular    visiting    day,    it    seems    that 


rainy  weather  does  not  detract,  but 
rather  encourages  folks  to  visit  boys 
at  the  School.  Wednesday  of  last 
week  was  a  beautiful  day,  but  there 
were  very  few  visitors  present. 
Wednesday  of  this  week  was,  cold 
and  very  rainy,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  an  unusually  large  number  of 
boys  were  visited  by  home  folks. 

The    epidemic    of    severe    colds    or 
"flu"  seems     to     be     more     rampant 
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among  our  officers  and  matrons  than 
among  the  boys,,  several  members  of 
our  staff  being  confined  to  their  beds 
during  the  past  week.  Mr.  Boys- 
worth,  one  of  our  teachers,  visiting 
at  his  home  last  week-end,  phoned  us 
last  Sunday  night  that  he  was  ill 
and  would  not  be  able  to  report  for 
duty  on  Monday  morning,  and  has 
not  yet  reported  at  this  writing.  We 
are  glad  to  state  that  the  others  are 
very  much  improved  and  hope  to  be 
at  their  regular  posts  soon. 

For  the  past  few  days  the  officials 
of  the  Training  School  have  been 
working  on  a  list  of  projects  em- 
bracing the  needs  of  the  institution, 
the  same  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  H. 
G.  Baity,  state  enigineer  for  the  P 
W  A.  A  conference  was  held  at 
Chapel  Hill  last  Monday,  all  state 
charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions being  represented.  At  this 
meeting  the  necessary  blanks  and 
purpose  of  same  were  discussed 
quite  freely.  Superintendent  Charles 
E.  Boger,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  White, 
purchasing  agent,  represented  the 
Training  School  at  the  meeting. 
— o — 

Walter  Massey,  formerly  of  the 
Guilford  Cottage,  who  was  paroled 
January  6,  1927,  visited  the  School 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  Walter  was 
with  us  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  advanced  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth  grade.  While  at  the 
School  he  was  a  member  of  the  shoe 
shop  force  and  has  been  following 
that  trade  most  of  the  time  since  be- 
ing paroled.  He  reports  that  he  is 
now  employed  in  a  Charlotte  shoe  re- 
pair   shop     is    working     steady     and 


getting  along  well.  Walter  lives 
with  his  parents,  and  his  father  not 
being  able  to  work,  the  upkeep  of 
the  family  falls  upon  Walter  and 
an  older  brother.  He  seemed  de- 
lighted to  renew  acquaintances 
among  the  officers  here  and  was  very 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise  for  the 
work  of  the  School  and  what  it  had 
done  for  him. 

About  one  year  ago,  a  boy  who 
was  employed  as  house  boy  in  one 
of  our  cottage  homes  and  was  mak- 
ing a  pretty  good  record,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  urge  to  get  out 
and  enjoy  the  so-called  pleasures,  of 
the  outside  world.  He  made  good 
his  escape  and  remained  away  from 
the  institution  for  nearly  twelve 
months. 

On  last  Tuesday  morning  as  the 
cottage  lines  assembled  at  the  regu- 
lar time  for  the  purpo&^  of  engag- 
ing in  the  activities  of  the  day,  this 
lad  presented  himself  for  re-admis- 
sion to  the  School.  When  question- 
ed as  to  his  reason  for  coming  back 
voluntarily  he  replied  that  he  desir- 
ed to  earn  his  parole. 

It  seems  that  the  boy  had  secured 
regular  employment,  but  his  em- 
ployers upon  learning  that  he  was 
away  from  the  institution  without 
the  consent  of  the  officials,  told  him 
that  in  order  to  continue  his  work 
he  must  have  an  honorable  parole, 
and  advised  him  to  return,  which  he 
did. 

We  are  glad  that  this  lad  had  the 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
since  he  has  taken  such  an  attitude 
we  predict  for  him  a  fine  record 
while     at     the     School     and     success 
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when  he  finally  earns  his  parole. 
— o — 

Since  last  reported  in  these  col- 
umns, January  19th,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  boys,  having  made  good  rec- 
ords during  their  stay  at  the  School, 
have  been  paroled  or  allowed  to  go 
home.  Some  of  these,  however,  may 
have  been  granted  permission  to 
leave  because  of  s,ome  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary reason,  rather  than  hav- 
ing made  a  record  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  parole.  The  list  follows: 
January 

Everett  Lassiter,  Haywood  Journ- 
igan  and  Thurman  Lockamy,  all  go- 
ing to  Durham;  Ernest  Stricklin, 
Rockingham;  Carl  Stafford,  Ellerbe; 
William  Hames,  Cliff  side;  Sidney 
Hall,  Salisbury;  Pleas  Barringer, 
Troutman;  James  Dunn,  Oakboro; 
Mason  Caudle,  Wade^boro;  Jeraldia 
Blackwood,  Carrbro;v  Curtis  Hols- 
houser,  Rockwell;  Arthur  Hawkins, 
Canton;  Calvin  Boone,  West  End; 
Jack  Norris,  Bessemer  City;  J.  P. 
Williamson,  Jonesville. 
February 

Troy  McPherson,  East  Rocking- 
ham; Carlton  Campbell,  West  End; 
Hubert  Gray,  Raleigh;  Robert  Clark, 
New  London;  Richard  Adkins,  May- 
odan;  Ed  Southern,  Statesville;  Rufe 
Tucker,  Seven  Springs;  George 
Wright,  Florence,  S.  C;  Herbert 
Grant,  Onslow  County. 
— o — 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  found  in  Matthew  7:   7-20. 


In  a  most  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys,  Rev.  Hughes'  subject  was  "The 
Parting  of  the  Ways,"  and  for  his 
text  he  quoted  from  Ezekiel,  "The 
king  of  Babylon  stcod  at  the  parting 
of  the  way;  at  the  parting  of  the 
two  ways." 

The  speaker  first  called  attention 
to  the  mode  of  traveling  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa.  One  might  think,  said 
he,  that  not  finding  great  broad 
highways  in  that  country,  it  would 
be  hard  to  travel  without  getting 
lost.  While  it  is  true  there  are  none 
of  these  fine  reads,  a  traveler  in  Af- 
rica wilds  will  find  countless  paths, 
about  two  feet  wide,  all  over  the 
country.  In  traveling  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another  one  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  direction  as  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  A  slight  turn  from  the 
right  path  may  lead  to  death  and  de- 
struction in  the  jungle.  As  in  Afri- 
ca, so  it  is  in  life.  There  are  good 
ways  and  bad  ways  to  travel  and  we 
should  ever  strive  to  keep  in  the 
good  way. 

Rev.  Hughes  then  further  illus- 
trated the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  ways,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  travel  on  our  great  railways. 
As  we  are  comfortably  resting  in  our 
berths  on  a  train,  we  occasionally 
hear  or  feel  little  bumps,  or  jars  as 
the  train  speeds  through  the  dark- 
ness. This  means  that  our  train  has 
been  switched  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Had  not  the  switchman  pulled 
the  lever  at  the  right  time,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  disastrous.  The 
positions,  of  switchman  or  train-dis- 
patcher on  a  railroad  are  positions 
of  great  responsibility.  If  they  do 
the  right  thing,    all    is    well,    but    if 
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they  commit  a  blunder  a  great  loss 
of  lives  and  property  results. 

So  it  is  in  life.  In  many  cases  our 
friends;  are  responsible  for  the  way 
we  choose.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
very  careful  in  selecting  our  friends. 
We  often  see  a  boy  get  quite  chum- 
my with  a  person  and  if  that  person 
does  not  possess  the  highest  qualities 
of  character,  he  will  lead  the  boy  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  cause  him 
to  get  into  trouble.  Unless  a  boy 
has  a  very  strong  mind,  the  wrong 
kind  of  associates  will  prove  most 
harmful.  Just  as  the  traveler  in 
Africa  must  guard  against  the 
wrong  turn  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways:  just  as  the  trainmen  must  be 
always  on  the  alert  in  order  that 
passengers  may  ride  in  safety,  we 
should  always  guard  against  making 
the  wrong  kind  of  friends — those 
who  would  lead  us  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

We  are  always  coming  to  cross- 
roads in  life,  said  Rev.  Hughes,  and 
when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whicb 
road  to  take  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  stop  and  think  it  over.  Suppose 
we  have  a  friend  who1  is  trying  to 
persuade  us  to  do  something.  We 
must  stop  and  think  it  over  carefully, 
and  if  our  conscience  tells  us  it  is 
not  the  right  thing  to  do,  we  must 
then  answer  our  so-called  friend  with 
an  emphatic  "No!"  Our  conscience, 
continued  the  speaker,  is  a  warning 
finger  which,  if  we  obey,  will  point 
out  th  danger  when  we  are  thinking 
of  taking  the.  wrong  path  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways. 

Rev.  Hughes  then  told  of  a  very 
dangerous  cliff  in  Cornwall,  England. 
Along    a    very    dangerous    section    of 


the  coast  there  is  a  great  cliff,  and 
on  the  edge  of  this;  cliff  runs  a  nar- 
row path.  It  is  dangerous  to  travel 
this  path  for  the  slightest  move  in 
the  wrong  direction  means  death  on 
the  rocks  below.  This  path  has  been 
constructed  along  the  cliff  for  the 
use  of  men  in  the  coast  guard  ser- 
vice. Along  the  path  great  stones 
have  been  painted  white  to  guide 
people  traveling  that  way  at  night. 
These  white  stones  are  reminders  of 
the  dangers  below  and  warn  the 
traveler  to  be  careful. 

Rev.  Hughes  concluded  by  saying 
we  encounter  great  white  rocks  along 
the  highway  of  life.  Just  as  the 
white  stones  warn  people  traveling 
the  treacherous  path  along  the  cliff, 
there  are  things  which  remind  us  of 
danger  when  tempted  to  do  wrong. 
It  may  be  a  ve^se  in  the  Bible  which 
comes  to  our  mind  at  this  time;  it 
may  be  something  we  learned  at  mo- 
ther's knee,  or  it  may  be  something 
one  of  our  teachers  has  impressed 
upon  us — whatever  these  thoughts 
are,  they  are  like  the  white  stones, 
and  remind  us  that  we  are  about  to 
turn  wrong  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  They  tell  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  right  way  leads  to 
happiness,  and  to  follow  the  wrong 
course  will  bring  nothing  but  trou- 
ble. When  we  become  discouraged 
in  life,  things  look  gloomy;  it  is  just 
like  the  blackness  of  night  settling 
upon  us.  It  is  then  we  need  the 
guidance  of  the  white  rocks  of  life. 
If  we  only  remember  that  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  we  will 
find  it  easier  to  make  the  right  choice 
when  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways  along  the  journey  of  life. 
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"Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 

"Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man's  pow- 
er ;  genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  is." 
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"What  a  man  pays  for  bread  and  butter 
is  worth  its  market  value,  and  no  more; 
what  he  pays  for  love's  sake  is  gold  indeed, 
which  has  a  lure  for  angels'  eyes,  and  rings 
well  upon  God's  touchstone." 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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LONGING 

Of  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind 

That  through  the  soul  come  thronging, 
What  one  was  e'er  so  dear,  so  kind, 

So  beautiful,  as  longing? 
The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendent  moment, 
Before  the  present   poor  and  bare, 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 

Still  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 

Glows  down  the  wished  ideal, 
And  Longing  moulds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  real. 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know, 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal; 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Lowell  and  Longfellow  were  contemporaries,  Lowell  was  born 
February  22,  1819  and  Longfellow  was  born  in  1807. 

These  two  distinguished  writers  enriched  the  cultural  life  of  our 
nation  by  writing  classics  that  have  withstood  the  test  of  time 
and  passed  down  to  posterity. 

Lowell  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1838.  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  student 
of  law,  besides  contributing  much  in  verse,  and  also  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  lecturer. 
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Early  in  life  he  abandoned  law  and  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
filling  for  years,  and  following  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  chair  of  Belles- 
letters  at  Harvard  University. 

His  style  as  a  writer  was  subtle  and  profound,  and  probably  no 
where  in  the  range  of  contemporary  literature  can  be  found  such 
versatility  combined  with  excellence.  As  an  essayist  and  review- 
er he  had  no  superior. 

He  was  United  States  minister  to  Spain  in  1878,  and  later  was 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  England,  serving  in  that 
capacity  1880-85.  He  died  at  Elmwood,  Mass.,  August  12,  1891; 
was  elected  to  the  American  hall  of  fame,  1905. 


THE  CHILD  FIRST 

All  facts  pertinent  to  the  health  of  the  child  registers  with  the 
writer,  realizing  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  strong  manhood  to 
meet  conditions  throughout  life  if  physically  handicapped.  There 
is  no  teacher  the  equal  of  experience,  therefore,  knowing  the  ills 
that  can  be  superinduced  by  bad  teeth  we  commend  the  State 
Health  Board  for  motivating  the  Mouth  Health  Survey  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State. 

Between  the  dates  February  20-22,  1934,  the  members  of  the 
state  dental  profession  gratuitously  made  a  survey,  having  as  their 
objective  the  mouth  health  conditions  existing  among  our  school 
children. 

Seven  hundred  and  five  schools  in  the  state  were  surveyed,  with 
approximately  325,000  children  enlisted,  and  out  of  this  number 
130,385  had  never  visited  a  dentist  and  from  this  number  18,352 
six  year  molars  had  been  lost.  In  this  survey  a  careful  check  was 
kept  of  the  financial  conditions  of  children  inspected  and  one-third 
were  classed  as  indigents. 

Therefore,  in  this  instance  this  neglect  was  not  wholly  due  to 
poverty,  but  instead  ignorance,  or  indifference  as  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  child. 

This  survey  has  been  far-reaching  and  invaluable.  Possibly  the 
initial  cost  of  the  project  looks  expensive,  but  to  the  humanitarian 
who  is  far-sighted,  he  realizes  the  good  health  of  a  child  means  the 
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elimination  of  untold  suffering,  besides  it  saves  the  state  the  ex- 
pense frequently  of  caring  for  a  dependent  throughout  life. 

There  are  few  people  who  ponder  the  question  seriously,  and 
continue  blindly  to  spend  and  humor  every  whim  of  a  child  for 
minor  considerations  and  neglect  the  essentials  that  lead  to  happi- 
ness and  prosperity. 

If  we  could  visualize  properly  it  would  be  easy  to  see  that  our 
public  school  system  performs  a  two-fold  mission.  Not  alone  do 
they  train  our  young  people  in  the  best  methods  of  living,  but 
through  these  same  young  people  much  information  as  to  health 
and  other  subjects  is  transmitted  to  the  parents  who  have  never 
had  the  privileges  of  a  better  schooling. 

Therefore  if  funds  were  adequate  we  would  advocate  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  service  rendered  through  the  schools  by  adding  to  the 
faculty  of  every  public  school  in  the  state  an  all-time  nurse  and  a 
physical  director.  These  are  real  essentials  that  aid  in  the  proper 
development  of  the  child. 

The  least  that  this  little  magazine  can  contribute  towards 
spreading  the  gospel  of  good  health  is  to  copy  articles  similar  to 
the  one,  "More  About  Mouth  Health,"  taken  from  the  last  publica- 
tion of  the  Health  Bulletin,  and  carried  in  this  issue. 


HE  HAS  RENDERED  A  FINE  SERVICE 

This  72-year-old  young  man,  physically  and  mentally  alert,  Con 
gressman  R.  L.  Doughton,  known  in  North  Carolina  as  ''Farmer" 
Doughton,  has  proven  to  the  people  that  he  has  an  unusual  capaci- 
ty for  work. 

The  story  goes  that  he  begun  life  on  a  farm,  Laurel  Springs,  Al- 
legheny County,  and  when  not  busy  on  the  farm  he  traded  horses, 
more  as  a  side  line,  but  he  proved  just  as  successful  in  this  venture 
as  he  did  in  all  other  undertakings.  The  secret  of  his  success 
is  that  he  played  the  game  of  life  fair,  a  tireless  worker,  and  faith- 
fully discharged  every  duty,  public  or  pesonal,  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

As  an  expression  of  his  high  sense  of  responsibility  the  reports 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  are  that  even  during  the  extreme  cold 
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weather  of  this  winter  when  the  streets  were  icy,  and  dangerous, 
this  servant  of  the  people  never  missed  reaching  his  office  later 
than  6:30  A.  M.,  beginning  the  day's  work  with  the  spirit  of  a 
much  younger  man. 

Farmer  Doughton's  philosophy  is  that  "everybody  counts  for 
one,  and  nobody  counts  for  more  than  one."  He  asks  no  one  to 
treat  him  as  a  superior  and  permits  no  one  to  treat  him  as  an  in- 
ferior. 


SOUTHERN  PINE  CAN  BE  USED  TO  ADVANTAGE 

It  is  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  this 
little  paper  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  carry  general  matter  and 
editorial  comment  as  to  the  value  of  the  North  Caolina  scrub  pine 
in  making  newsprint,  the  equal  of  any  manufactured  in  Canada  or 
other  countries. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  a  North 
Carolinian  and  formerly  a  professor  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  proves  that  newsprint  made  from  the  southern  pine 
is  the  equal,  if  not  better  in  every  detail  than  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  information  is  that  capital  is  being  sought  to  establish  the 
industry,  without  the  aid  of  federal  money,  but  with  an  appropri- 
ation from  congress  to  further  the  development  of  southern  re- 
sources and  at  the  same  time  make  the  project  secure. 

Such  an  industry  would  keep  funds  to  the  amount  of  $700,000,- 
000  in  our  own  pockets,  besides  help  the  unemployed  to  find  work. 
Since  this  particular  community  has  an  abundance  of  scrub  pine, 
used  only  to  fill  gullies  and  burn  on  trash  piles,  why  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  a  newspaper  industry  to  be  established  in  our  midst. 
Nothing  helps  any  community  the  equal  of  a  diversified  interest. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  RENTAL 

One  bill  that  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  solons  at  Raleigh  is 
the  question  of  school  books  for  the  children  of  North  Carolina  for 
a  nominal  sum  as  rental.     The  bill  for  this  specific  purpose  has 
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the  approval  of  the  governor  and  calls  for  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue. 

There  will  be  no  taxation  but  bonds  would  be  be  retired  yearly 
by  money  for  rentals.  If  this  plan  can  be  made  to  function  it  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  many  indigent  children,  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  the  joy  of  teachers  and  efficiency  of  a  class  of  indi- 
gents who  cannot  buy  books. 

Besides,  if  imperative  that  books  be  treated  tenderly  the  young 
people  would  unconsciously  absorb  the  spirit  of  safeguarding  the 
property  of  the  general  public, — one  of  the  most  potent  character- 
istics of  good  citizenship. 


HARRY  PRESS  DEATON,  A  CONCORDIAN  LAUDED 

From  the  Charlotte  News  we  learn  that  Harry  Press  Deaton,  ed- 
itor of  the  Mooresville  Enterprise,  has  passed  his  fiftieth  milestone 
in  connection  with  newspapering,  giving  valuable  service  to  his 
state  and  community,  also  reflecting  through  the  columns  of  his 
paper  the  greatest  ambition  and  highest  ideals. 

Editor  Deaton  is  a  man  who  has  blazed  his  own  way  by  pluck, 
push  and  continued  perseverance,  and  not  for  a  moment,  while 
.basking  in  the  warmth  of  his  past  achievements,  does  he  hesitate 
to  show  gratitude  to  the  stronger  hands  who  gave  him  courage  to 
burgeon  out  a  life  that  shows  the  fine  spirit  and  power  of  the  man 
— Harry  Press  Deaton. 

We  felicitate  Editor  Deaton,  a  Concordian  by  birth  who  has  a 
legion  of  friends  in  Cabarrus  county,  by  saying  that  his  past  to  his 
friends  has  been  a  pleasure  and  his  future  is  a  continued  hope. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS'  BIRTHDAY 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  Boy  Scout  movement  celebrated  its 
silver  jubilee.  It  was  twenty-five  years  ago  that  Congress  passed 
an  act,  giving  birth  to  the  organization  in  America,  and  since  that 
date  it  has  become  so  clearly  a  part  of  education  that  the  colleges 
give  courses  in  its  theory  and  practices. 

Its  specific  object  is  to  play  the  game  of  life  fair,  striving  to 
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make  good  citizens  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  The  idea  was  first 
conceived  by  a  Scotchman,  and  since  then  the  organization  has 
proven  popular,  and  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  till  the 
order  has  encircled  the  globe. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  ALABAMA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  DEAD 

It  is  with  a  note  of  keenest  sadness  that  The  Uplift  announ- 
ces the  death  of  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnston,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  the  Alabama  boys,  also  accepted  as  the  Godmother  of 
thousands  of  less  fortunate  boys  throughout  the  state. 

A  messenger  from  the  Grim-Reaper  called  her,  she  answered  the 
summons  as  bravely  and  peacefully  as  she  mothered  the  cause  of 
the  delinquent  boy,  but  to  those  who  knew  her  the  memory  of  her 
life  and  deeds  will  never  fade,  but  will  live  on  and  grow  clearer 
with  each  passing  year. 


A  SOUTHERN  WRITER  DEAD 

Mrs.  Cora  Harris,  a  noted  southern  novelist  and  short  story 
writer,  died  last  week  in  an  Atlanta  hospital  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, following  a  heart  attack,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  She  is  best 
known  for  her  book,  "Circuit  Rider's  Wife,"  having  gathered  much 
of  the  material  for  her  book  during  the  early  life  of  her  husband 
who  was  a  Methodist  minister.  Her  husband  died  in  the  year  of 
1887  when  she  was  just  in  the  zenith  of  her  literary  career. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  closed  his  earth  labors  slightly  more  than  200 
years  ago.  His  is  one  of  the  best  known  names  of  the  scientific 
world,  holding  first  place  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers and  mathematicans  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  com- 
monly conceded  that  scientists  are  not  religious,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  premise  is  refuted,  because  the  spirituality  of  Newton 
is  reflected  by  the  motto  that  hung  in  his  room  reading,  "Remem- 
ber thou  wast  a  bondsman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy 
God  redeemed  thee." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


HELP  THE  WORLD  ALONG 

"The  hard  word;   why  utter  it? 
A  grumble    pains;    why    mutter 

it? 
Your  heart  is  kind;  why  shutter 

it? 
The  world  is  sad  enough. 
The  soft  word  helps,  just  say  it; 
A   hand-grip   cheers,  don't  delay 

it; 
A    kindness    shown,    well    repay 

it; 
And  help  the  world  along.'; 


the  government  and  those  who  would 
rather  take  relief  than  work  for 
their  own  living. 

— o — 
The  fashionists  who  propose  to 
make  feminine  athletic  costumes 
still  sparser,  evidently  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  condition  our  nerves  are  in 
already. 

Boston  dispatches  tell  of  a  tax 
collector  arrested  and  held  there  for 
theft.  It  is  still  demonstrated  that 
"An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God." 


You  can  no  more  distribute  wealth 
equally  than  you  can  distribute 
brains  equally. 

— o — 

Nature  societies  are  calling  on  the 

people    to    remember    the    "forgotten 

birds."       The   English   sparrows   are 

not  going  to  let  anyone  forget  them. 

— o — 

The  fellow  who  lives  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  is  the  one  who  proposes  to 
bring  about  reduction  by  the  use  of 
his  anti-fat  concoctions. 
— o — 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  about 
these  "odd  jobs"  the  people  are 
urged  to  dig  up  for  the  needy  is  that 
they  are  odd  enough,  all  right. 

Is  it  possible  we  are  losing  our 
manhood?  The  present  age  is  pro- 
ducing two  classes  of  people.  Those 
who  are  scheming  to  be  supported  by 


If  Huey  Long  achieves  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  king,  he'll  be  astonished  at 
one  thing — the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  see  him 
"crowned." 

— o — 

Some  people  spend  so  much  time 
thinking  of  their  own  greatness  and 
importance  with  the  result  that  they 
create  wrinkles  on  their  foreheads 
and  start  getting  old  too  soon. 
— o — 

A  scientist  tells  us  that  there  is 
not  an  insect  in  the  world  that  won't 
respond  to  kind  treatment.  I'll  bet 
a  cookie  he  never  tried  patting 
wasps  or  yellow- jackets  on  the  back. 
— o — 

A  reader  wants  to  know  why  it  is 
that,  previous  to  a  marriage,  the 
groom  is  not  given  "showers"  like 
they  treat  the  bride-elect  to.  I  guess 
it  is  from  the  supposition  that  when 
the    bride    begins    to    reign,   he    will 
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have  all  the  "showers"  he  is  looking 
for. 

— o — 
It  is  said  that  they  are  getting 
tran  portation  so  uniformly  regulated 
now  that  the  really  smart  driver  can 
pick  out  the  pedestrians  he  proposes 
to  go  after  before  they  leave  their 
homes. 


gincers,  following  three-years  study 
of  highway  accident  reports.  Little 
mercy  should  be  shown  the  incompe- 
tent or  incorrigible  ten  per  cent.  The 
90  per  cent  of  sane  drivers  should 
see  to  it  that  officials  and  police  get 
tcugh  with  those  who  are  cluttering 
our  highways  with  dead  and  injur- 
ed. 


A  man  s-aid  he  was  losing  his  hair 
from  worry.  When  asked  what  he 
was  worrying  about,  said,  "about  my 
hair."  That  is  typical  of  a  great 
many  who  do  worry.  When  you 
woory  about  what  you  cannot  help, 
you  are  in  worrying  lane  sure 
enough — and  a  long  lane  at  that. 

— o — 
There  are  amusing  things  in  this 
world,  besides  people  buying  fake 
stock  from  a  fake  stock-seller,  trying 
to  get  rich  quick.  Some  people  don't 
trust  the  banks,  so  they  put  their 
money  in  the  postoffice  savings  de- 
partment. And  the  postoffices  take 
the  money  over  to  the  banks.  There 
you  are. 

— o — 
Only  during  periods  of  upheaval  do 
things  most  stable  in  life  change. 
There  are  three  ways  of  putting 
across  any  objective  and  that  is  by 
coercion,  propoganda  or  education. 
Education  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way.  Education  sees  all  sides  of  ev- 
ery question  and  makes  its  decision 
without    pressure   or  influence. 

— o — 
Ten  pea-  cent  of  the  automobile 
drivers  of  this  country  are  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
traffic  accidents.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion   reached   by   highway   safety  en- 


Do  we  need  a  new  faith?  I  think  we 
do.  We  need  a  new  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  heroic  men  and 
women.  The  human  race  cannot  be 
as  sordid,  depraved  and  weak  as 
some  of  our  writers  would  have  us 
believe.  That  such  people  do  exist 
in  large  numbers  no  one  can  deny, 
but  the  finer  heroic  souls  exist  by  the 
multitudes.  These  latter  are  the 
"salt  of  the  earth."  and  are  the  sav- 
ing factors  of  our  civilization.  The 
church  has  been  steady  down 
through  the  ages  to  lift  manhood  to 
higher  levels.  The  Sunday  School 
starts  the  child  off  right  and  parents 
can  do  no  better  than  to  see  that  all 
children  have  this  opportuniyt  of  Bi- 
ble instruction.  Go  to  Sunday  School 
and  church  next  Sunday — and  every 
Sunday  thereafter.  You'll  feel  bet- 
ter for  it. 

— o — 
How  God  made  the  girls  of  Dixie. 
Someone  has  said  that  when  God 
made  the  Southern  girl,  He  sent  his 
angel?  throughout  all  the  star-strewn 
realms  of  space  to  gather  all  there 
was  of  beauty,  and  they  threw  down 
their  glittering  burdens  at  His  feet. 
He  began  in  their  wondering  pres- 
ence the  work  of  fashioning  the 
Southern  girl.  He  wrought  with  the 
gold  and  gleam  of  the  stars,  shifting 
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glories  and  rainbow  hues,  and  the 
pallid  silver  of  a  Southern  moon.  He 
wrought  with  the  crimson  which 
swooped  in  the  rose's  rubied  heart, 
with  the  pure,  sweet  snow  which 
gleamed  from  the  lily's  petals,  and 
the  fires  and  flames  which  flash  and 
leap  from  the  jewel's  depth.  Then 
plunging    deep    into    His    own   bosom, 


He  took  of  the  love  beneath  the 
wind-kissed  waves  of  a  summer  sea, 
threw  into  t  his  the  form  He  was 
which  gleams  there  like  some  rare 
pearl  fashioning  and  all  Heaven 
veiled  its  face,  for  lo,  He  had 
wrought  the  Southern  girl.  And  she 
is  with  us  through  all  generations. 


There  is  only  way  to  get  ready  for  immortality,  and  that  is 
to  love  this  life  and  live  it  bravely  and  faithfully,  and  cheer- 
fully as  we  can. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


A  GAME  THAT  IS  MORE  THAN  A  GAME 

(Selected) 


Scouting  was  devised  as  a  game 
and  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  a 
game  something  that  every  boy  en- 
joys with  all  his  heart  and  is  attract- 
ed to  from  the  minute  he  looks  into 
it.  But  is  is  much  more  than  a 
game.  Underneath  its  program  of 
knot-tying  and  signaling  and  first 
aid  and  nature  study  and  camping 
and  hiking  are  character  values  of 
sterling  worth.  Thoroughness,  trust- 
worthiness, resourcefulness,  courage, 
keen  observation,  habits  of  good 
health,  the  practice  of  helpfulness 
and  courtesy  to  others  under  all  con- 
ditions, the  self-confidence  that  is  not 
arrogrant  but  knows  that  it  knows, 
knows  that  it  can — these  are  funda- 
mentals of  Scouting. 

With  its  February  birthday,  Scout- 
ing in   America   celebrates   its    Silver 


Anniversary,  a  record  of  a  quarter 
century  of  amazing  progress  of  sig- 
nificant social  values,  of  character 
training  not  by  abstract  teaching, 
but  by  actual  life  experience.  Dur- 
ing these  twenty-five  years  6,550,330 
beys  have  grown,  up  under  the  age 
of  Scouting,. -■-ilf"'  all  its  branches. 
Many  of  them^arg  now  full-fledged 
citizens  playTh-gv  "their  part  in  the 
great  game  of  adult  Jiving,  playing 
it  as  they  played  Scouting,  loyally, 
finely,  helpfully,  responsibly!  cheer- 
fully. America  is  vth€; 'better  for 
them  and  should  pause ^^d  remem- 
ber now  and  then1  during  this  1935 
Silver  Jubilee  of  the"  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  that  Scouting  and  Boy 
Scouts  are  things  to  be  thoroughly 
jubilant  over,  to  be  proud  of  and 
grateful  to  and  for. 
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MORE  ABOUT  MOUTH  HEALTH 


By  Ernest  A.  Branch,  D.  D. 

Sometime  ago  the  Mouth  Health 
Survey  was  taken  as  the  subject  for 
a  radio  talk.  Those  of  you  who 
have  children  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that  this  survey  was  conducted 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  on 
February  20  and  22,  1934,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  dental 
profession,  and  had  for  its  chief  ob- 
jective the  obtaining  of  an  accurate 
cross-section  of  the  mouth  health 
conditions  and  needs  actually  exist- 
ing among  our  school  children. 

At  the  time  the  talk  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  findings.  However, 
the  vast  amount  of  information  ob- 
tained in  the  survey  has  now  been 
tabulated,  and  your  attention  is  call- 
ed to  some  of  the  outstanding  items. 

Out  of  705  schools,  containing  ap- 
proximately 325\000  school  children, 
130,385  children  had  never  visited  a 
dentist.  Why?  Out  of  this  same 
number,  18,352  six-year  molars  had 
been  lost.     Again  why? 

During  these  days  of  depression, 
or  following  the  days  of  depression 
(if  you  prefer),  we  have  come  to 
blame  almost  everything  upon  pov- 
erty. We  say  that  people  are  too 
poor  to  visit  the  dentist  and  the  phy- 
sician, yet  in  this  survey  a  careful 
check  was  kept  upon  the  financial 
classification  of  the  children  inspect- 
ed and  it  was  found  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  children  were  class- 
ed as  indigent  or  unable  to  pay  for 
any  dental  work.  Taking  this  fact 
into  consideration,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  poverty  would  account 
for  the  appalling  number  of  children 
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who  have  never  been  in  a  dental  of- 
fice. It  is  too  easy  to  blame  every- 
thing on  poverty,  and  too  final. 

The  trouble  seems  to.  be  that  few 
parents  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  first  teeth  to  the  child's  mouth 
and  health.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  look  upon  the  first,  or  deciduous, 
teeth  as  "temporary  teeth,"  and  re- 
fuse to  be  concerned  over  their  con- 
dition, thinking  that  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  years  until  these  teeth 
are  lost  and  the  permanent  ones  take 
(heir  place.  They  do  not  understand 
that  the  first  teeth  have  a  definite 
purpose;  they  do  not  understand 
that  the  first  teeth  must  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  must  be  filled  and 
cleaned  and  cared  for  just  as  though 
the  child  were  to  keep  them  through 
all  his  life,  for  upon  the  condition 
of  the  first  teeth  depends  the  condi- 
tion of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  the 
first  teeth  must  be  kept  until  they 
are  shed  naturally  to  make  way  for 
the  permanent  teeth. 

Long  before  the  baby  is  born,  his 
first  teeth  are  forming  in  his  jaws, 
and  by  the  time  of  his  birth  they  are 
almost  entirely  formed  beneath  the 
gums.  However,  during  the  first 
months  of  life  the  baby  eats  nothing 
but  milk  and  has  no  need  for  teeth 
to  help  him  chew.  As  he  grows  big- 
ger he  needs  other  foods  in  his  diet 
and  he  needs  more  exercise  for  his 
jaws  in  order  that  they  may  grow 
with  him.  Along  about  this  time 
comes  the  first  of  all  his  teeth,  and 
with  it  the  hard  breads.  As  his 
need  of  additional  food  increases,  so 
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also  increases  his  equipment  for 
masticating  his  food.  But  it  is  too 
early  to  fill  the  baby  mouth  with 
grown-up  teeth.  The  jaws  have  not 
reached  the  development  which  is 
necessary.  One  by  one,  and  some- 
times two  by  two,  the  teeth  come 
through  the  gums  until  the  baby  has 
his  full  set  of  twenty  teeth;  then  one 
by  one  they  go  out  again  to  make 
room  for  the  thirty-two  permanent 
teeth.  This  procedure  covers  a  per- 
iod of  about  eighteen  years  and 
seems  to  be  unnecessarily  lengthy 
until  one  considers  the  facet  that 
these  teeth  are  to  last  throughout  a 
lifetime.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  to  build  anything  in  a  day  or 
two  which  would  not  only  have  to  be 
beautiful,  but  would  also  have  to 
stand  all  the  strains  of  everyday  life. 

Now  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
of  the  child's  life  four  teeth  begin 
to  come  into  his  mouth — the  six-year 
molars.  These  are  the  first  perman- 
ent teeth  and  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. They  do  not  follow  the  loss 
of  baby  teeth;  a  place  has  been  left 
for  them  all  the  time.  If  the  first 
teeth  are  prematurely  shed  before 
these  molars  come  in,  then  the  mol- 
ars may  come  in  crooked  and  the 
other  permanent  teeth  which  follow 
them  will  be  crooked  too. 

It  is  easy  to  locate  this  six-year 
molar  in  the  child's  mouth;  it  does 
not  require  a  dentist  to  find  it.  If 
an  imaginary  line  is  drawn  between 
the  two  big  teeth  in  front  and  six 
teeth  are  counted  on  either  side,  up- 
per and  lower,  right  and  left,  these 
teeth  will  be  found.  In  other  words, 
if  the  child  has  only  five  teeth,  count- 
ing  from   this    imaginary   line,   then 


he  has  not  cut  his  first  permanent 
tooth.  If  there  are  six,  then  this 
sixth  tooth  will  be  the  first  perman- 
ent tooth  in  the  child's  head. 

Even  though  it  is  easy  for  the  mo- 
ther to  find  these  six-year  molars,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  dentist  to  look 
them  over  as  they  come  into  the 
child's  mouth.  They  are  far  back  in 
the  mouth  and  are  not  as  easily 
cleaned  as  the  other  teeth.  They 
are  also  more  subject  to  decay.  Ev- 
ery little  cavity  should  be  filled  as 
soon  a  it  appears.  If  small  cavities 
are  neglected,  they  will  grow  into 
large  ones  and  the  whole  tooth  may 
be  lost  because  of  neglect. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  mother 
alive  who  would  willingly  neglect 
her  own  child.  Purposeful  neglect 
is  not  in  a  mother's  nature.  Never- 
theless, neglect  has  the  same  effect, 
whether  or  not  it  is  intentional.  A 
six-year  molar  may  be  lost  just  as 
easily  because  the  mother  failed  to 
understand  it^.  importance  as  because 
she  did  not  care.  Every  mother  should 
take  her  child  to  the  dentist  at  regu- 
lar intervals  as  soon  as  his  first 
teeth  appear.  The  dentist  will  tell 
her  what  foods  are  necessary  to 
build  strong  teeth;  he  will  tell  her 
that  the  jaws  need  exercise  in  order 
to  develop  properly  (to  facilitate  this 
exercise,  the  dentist  often  recom- 
mends the  chewing  of  gum) ;  he  will 
emphasize  the  proper  cleaning  of  the 
teeth,  and  he  will  do  what  is  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  corrections. 

However,  the  dentist  cannot  do  it 
all.  He  must  ofetn  waste  valuable 
time  in  overwhelming  the  child's 
fear  of  him,  when  this  is  definitely 
the    mother's     responsibility.       Here 
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again  it  is  up  to  the  mother  to  see  to 
it  that  her  chcild  has  the  proper  at- 
titude towards  the  dentist.  Wheth- 
er she  has  held  the  dentist  over  the 
child's  head  as  a  sort  of  "boogie- 
man,"  or  whether  he  has  acquired 
the  wrong  attitude  through  listening 
to  harrowing  tales  of  the  tooth  that 
his  Cousin  John  had  pulled,  or  those 
that  his  Aunt  Elizabeth  had  filled, 
unless  he  is  taught  to  regard  the 
dentist  as  his  friend  he  will  look  up- 
on him  as  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  human  beings.  When  toothaches 
and  gumboils  at  last  make  it  impera- 
tive to  take  him  to  the  dentist  he  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  intractable  pa- 
tient. It  is  too  much  to  expect  a 
child  to  submit  gracefully  to  what 
he  thinks  will  be  a  very  unpleasant 
experience.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  you  can  be 
very  sure  that  he  will  fight  back.  If 


such  a  visit  is  hard  on  the  child  it  is 
equally  hard  on  the  mother  and  the 
dentist;  yet,  with  a  small  amount  of 
preparation,  it  might  so  easily  be 
avoided.  A  matter-of-fact  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  will  do 
much  to  create  the  same  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  child.  A  trip  to  the 
denist  holds  few  terrors  for  the  child 
who  has  been  properly  and  wisely 
prepared. 

In  conclusion,  the  mother  should 
not  be  satisfied  to  excuse  herself  by 
thinking  that  she  wants  her  child  to 
have  the  best.  She  must  make  it 
her  business  to  find  out  what  the 
child  needs  and  then  see  that  he  gets 
it  in  spite  of  all  the  depressions  that 
may  befall.  Expensive  clothes  and 
toys  may  be  beyond  reach,  but  ade- 
quate dental  care  is  available  to  most 
of  us,  and  every  child  should  have  it. 


RECOMPENSE 


You  say  that  words  are  motionless 
And  come  no  more  to  hurt  or  bless  ? 
Nay,  swift  and  sure  as  homing  birds 
Are  all  your  kind  or  unkind  words, 
And  harbored  in  some  sure  retreat, 
The  spoken  word  and  speaker  meet. 
You  say  that  deeds  once  done  are  lost? 
Nay,  they  are  winged  seeds  and  tossed 
By  restless  winds,  and  good  or  bad 
They  come  to  grieve  or  make  us  glad, 
And  we  shall  know  their  hate  or  grace: 
The  doer  and  the  deed  keep  pace ! 


— John  Richard  Moreland. 
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FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 


By  Florence 

Of  all  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  joined  in  the  singing  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  how- 
many  have  known  anything  about 
the  author  more  than  his  name  and 
perhaps  a  few  disjointed  facts? 

Key  was  a  child  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  having  been  born  in 
1779,  at  Terra  Rubra,  his  family's 
country  seat  in  the  red  hills  of 
Maryland.  His  great-grandfather, 
Philip  Key,  came  from  London  to 
Maryland  in  1726,  a  young  man, 
wealthy,  ambitious,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Temple  and  whose 
parents  had  secured  for  him  a  grant 
from  Lord  Baltimore  of  a  richly  soil- 
ed and  beautifully  located  planta- 
tion in  Southern  Maryland  which, 
with  later  additions,  contained  2,790 
acres.  Among  his  ancestors  was  a 
fifteenth  century  poet  laureate  of 
England,  whose  versifying  talent, 
far  down  the  stream  of  generations, 
was  to  come  to  the  surface  again  in 
a  descendant  who  would  give  its  na- 
tional anthem  to  a  mighty  country 
then  undreamed  of.  For  Philip,  his 
son;  his  grandson,  an  ardent  patri- 
ot who  fought  valiantly  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  his  great-grandson,  Ter- 
ra Rubra  was  a  country  seat  all 
their  lives,  one  of  the  grant  planta- 
tions of  the  region,  and,  diligently  as 
any  pioneers,  they  toiled  to  wrest  it 
from  the  wilderness  and  tame  it  to 
their  uses.  Scores  of  slaves  swarm- 
ed over  the  vast  acres. 

But  in  Key  there  came  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  about  the  slaves.  From 


Finch  Kelly 

his  youth  he  did  net  like  the  institu- 
tion and  as  a  boy  he  prophesied  its 
end.  All  his  own  slaves  he  freed 
long  before  his  death  in  1843.  He 
wa-  advised  to  study  law  by  his  un- 
cle, Philip  Barton  Key,  an  able  and 
famous  lawyer  of  the  time,  and  was 
a  fairly  successful,  though  not  a 
great,  lawyer.  Key  lived  in  George- 
town, practiced  in  the  Washington 
courts  and  for  many  years  was  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Among  his  best  friends  were  Rog- 
er Brooke  Taney,  later  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
also  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  bril- 
liant John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
from  whose  correspondence  with  Key 
the  author  makes  many  extracts.  He 
had  a  beautiful  wife,  with  whom  he 
had  fallen  in  love  when  he  was  17 
f>nd  she  14,  although  they  waited  4 
years  for  marriage,  and  their  aristo- 
cratic home  in  Georgetown  was  the 
centre  of  a  social  circle  that  includ- 
ed the  most  intellectual,  the  most 
charming,  the  most  brilliant  men  and 
women  of  Washington.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  Key's  life  was  fortunate  and 
happy,  but  that  in  his  heart  he  was 
the  country  squire  of  his  heritage 
and  that  he  never  ceased  to  long  for 
that  kind  of  life. 

Francis  Scott  Key  began  early  to 
write  verses  and  wrote  them  all  his 
life.  As  a  boy  he  wrote  them  for  his 
own  and  his  sister's  entertainment. 
When  he  began  to  fall  in  love  he 
wooed  the  girl  of  the  moment  v/ith 
verses,    although   his   biographer   has 
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discovered  but  one  thus  favored  be- 
fore he  met  the  maid  who  thereafter 
filled  his  heart.  After  his  death  the 
best  of  his  poems  were  collected  and 
had  book  publication.  His  thoughts 
seemed  to  voice  themselves  spontane- 
ously in  rhyme  and  meter  and  he 
was  accustomed  thus  to  write  notes, 
memoranda,  casual  matters  of  any 
sort. 

No  one  ought  ever  to  sing  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  without  a 
realizing  sense  in  his  imagination  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Key 
wrote  its  words  and  of  what  they 
meant  to  him  at  the  moment.  The 
story  leads  up  to  the  battle  of  Fort 
McHenry  with  a  rather  full  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  British  on 
Washington,  the  so-called  "battle"  of 
Bladensburg. 

The  British  took  prisoner  Dr. 
Beanes  of  Upper  Mariboro,  and  when 
they  sailed  down  the  river  to  demol- 
ish Fort  McHenry  and  capture  Balti- 
more they  carried  him  with  them. 

Key  was  asked  to  follow  with  Col- 
onel Skinner  under  a  flag  of  truce 
and  endeavor  to  effect  Dr.  Beanes's 
release.  At  first  the  British  were 
determined  not  to  accede  and  said 
they  ought  to  have  hanged  their 
prisoner.  But  finally  he  was  releas- 
ed and  the  three  men  were  kept  on 
board  the  admiral's  frigate  until  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  when  they 
were  put  into  their  own  small  boat 
which  was  closely  attached  to  the 
ship.  There,  all  day  they  watched 
anxiously,  their  boat  cavorting  over 
the  waves  caused  by  the  ship's  gun- 
fire, their  eyes  on  the  fort,  and  their 
only  means  of  guessing  how  the  bat- 


tle was  going  being  whether  or  not 
its  great  flag  still  waved  above  the 
fort. 

Both  fort  and  flag  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  smoke  and  they  would 
watch  in  fear  and  anxiety  until  the 
flag  floated  out  again  and  they  would 
know  that  the  fort  had  not  surren- 
dered. If  the  fort  fell  they  knew 
that  Baltimore  was  marked  for  at- 
tack, burning  and  looting,  and  that 
then  the  British  troops  would  scour 
the  seaboard  with  sword  and  torch. 
Their  own  fate,  too,  hung  on  that  of 
the  fort.  With  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  they  saw  the  huge  flag  still  wav- 
ing above  the  smoke.  The  bombard- 
ment lasted  almost  all  night  (the 
cockleshell  of  a  boat  dancing  madly 
over  the  churning  water),  closing  be- 
fore dawn,  but  they  did  not  know 
what  had  happened.  In  an  agony  of 
suspense  they  waited,  while  through 
Key's  mind  raced  vagrant  lines  and 
phrases  of  the  poem,  and  finally  with 
the  first  beams  of  daylight,  they 
strained  their  eyes  to  the  fort  to  see 
whether  above  it  would  be  waving 
the  American  or  British  flag. 

At  once  Key  begin  to  write  the 
poem  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope. 
Their  boat  was  released  and  they 
sailed  up  stream  and  were  presently 
in  Baltimore.  There  the  only  person 
left  in  the  office  of  The  Baltimore 
American — every  one  else  having 
gone  to  help  man  the  city's  defenses, 
was  a  young  lad  who  set  up  the 
poem  and  printed  it  on  handbills.  In- 
side of  an  hour,  afterward  wrote 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  it  was  all  over 
town.  It  was  hailed  with  enthusi- 
asm and  at  once  took  its  place  as  a 
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national  song. 

His  contemporaries  knew  him  not 
as  a  poet  but  as  a  conspicuous  and 
able  and  sometimes  bothersome  lib- 
eral, a  distressingly  serious  layman, 
and,  most  singular  of  all,  an  honest 
lawyer.  Of  Maryland,  land  of  cul- 
ture rather  than  brilliance,  of  aver- 


ages rather  than  extremes,  Key  was 
the  essence.  A  minor  character,  not 
daring  to  risk  the  defeats  and  out- 
rages common  to  careers  of  the  first 
rank,  he  could  have  attained  greater 
things.  But  he  never  escaped  the 
pleasant  limitations  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Blue  Ridge. 


You  can't  put  things  across  by  getting  cross. — Selected. 


A  METHOD  OF  PUNISHMENT 


(Young 

There  was  once  a  superior  teacher 
who  believed  that  it  was  not  a  good 
policy  to  punish  an  individual  alone, 
but  rather  to  punish  the  group  to 
which  that  individual  belonged.  That 
method  of  dealing  out  punishment 
may  not  appeal  to  us  upon  first 
thought,  but  it  will  not  be  wholly 
lacking  in  appeal  as  we  ponder  on 
it. 

For  instance,  he  would  not  punish 
a  wrong-doer  in  the  school  room,  for 
the  reason  that  he  believed  that  he 
should  hold  the  entire  school  respon- 
sible for  the  misconduct.  When 
someone  broke  the  rules  governing 
the  student  body  he  did  not  inquire 
as  to  who  did  it;  the  fact  is  he  did 
not  wish  to  know.  He  objected  to 
being  told.  There  was  no  tattling 
in  that  school. 

It  was  his  conviction  that  no  boy 
or  girl  would  cheat  or  lie  or  steal  or 
swear  if  that  boy  or  girl  understood 
that  the  other  pupils  would  show  dis- 


Folks) 

pleasure  at  such  conduct.  Each  pu- 
pil soon  saw  that  he  would  not  stand 
in  the  good  graces  of  his  schoolmates 
if  he  did  what  reflected  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  rest  and  brought 
punishment  upon  all  of  them.  There 
naturally  developed  a  morale  and  es- 
prit de  corps  that  made  the  control 
of  the  school  a  very  easy  matter. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  all  of  us  are  responsible  for  the 
lawlessness  and  the  crime  that  exist 
in  our  land.  If  we  hated  them  bad- 
ly enough  they  would  soon  be  ban- 
ished. The  truth  is  we  do  not  hate 
them  unless  their  evil  consequences 
fall  upon  us.  No  system  of  laws  ev- 
er devised  will  abolish  crime.  That 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  all  of 
us  loving  the  good  and  hating  the 
evil.  There  must  be  a  social  solidar- 
ity in  which  iniquity  will  arouse  our 
hot  displeasure  and  righteousness 
will  win  our  warm  approval. 
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THE  HERITAGE 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art, — 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  to  toil-worn  merit, 

Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings, — 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
A  patience  learned  by  being  poor; 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it; 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door, — 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son!  there  is  a  toil 

That  with  all  other  level  stands; 
Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whitens,  soft  white  hands; 

This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands; — 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

0  poor  man's  son !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign, — 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 

Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last; 
Both,  children  of  the  same  great  God, 

Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 

By  record  of  a  well-filled  past, — 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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HOW  O.  HENRY  BEGAN  HIS  WRITING 

CAREER 

By  Ida  Briggs  Henderson  in  "The  State" 


High  up  in  the  mighty  hills  of 
western  North  Carolina  lives  the 
widow   of   America's   most   renowned 

short   story   writer William 

Sidney  Porter,  better  known  as  and 
universally  beloved  as  O.  Henry. 

When  I  visited  Mrs.  Porter  in  her 
ancestral  home,  Warsaw,  the  delight- 
ful old  house  where  0.  Henry  spent 
his  last  winter,  she  gave  me,  among 
other  interesting  information,  an  ac- 
count of  her  association  with  this 
genius  who  for  a  short  while  she 
called  husband.  She  took  me  up- 
stairs to  the  bedroom  he  occupied 
which  was  still  redolent  with  his 
memory  and  filled  with  mementos 
which  serve  to  keep  this  memory 
green. 

Many  Photographs  of  O.  Henry 

The  walls  were  hung  with  many 
photograph  of  0.  Henry,  and  looking 
up  at  these  with  a  reminiscent  smile 
in  her  eyes,  Sara  Porter  began  soft- 
ly to  tell  of  her  association  with  the 
talented  man  whom  she  had  married: 

"Will  and  I  were  both  born  in 
Greensboro.  My  father  was  born  and 
reared  in  this  old  home  of  our  ances- 
tors, but  mother  was  a  Greensboro 
woman,  and  so  my  parents  lived 
there  for  a  few  years.  There  is  a 
slight  family  relation  between  my 
husband  and  me,  and  his  uncle  mar- 
ried my  second  cousin,  (yes,  such 
things  still  count  in  the  South)  but 
we  never  met  until  I  was  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  Though 
he  was  much  older  than   I,   a  great 


friendship  developed  between  us." 

Asked  to  tell  something  of  his  boy- 
hood days  she  said: 

"At  that  time  Greensboro  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  village,  and  the  ed- 
ucational advantages  were  very  limi- 
ted. Practically  all  the  'schooling' 
that  Will  received  was  gotten  in  the 
little  private  school  taught  by  his 
maiden  aunt,  Miss  Lena  Porter.  Had 
his  education  been  restricted  to  the 
humble  curriculum  of  the  little 
school,  he  might  never  have  become 
the  O.  Henry  of  later  days:  but  his 
aunt  was  an  unusual  woman  and  she 
recognized  the  latent  possibilities  in 
some  of  her  scholars;  so  she  began 
to  read  instructive  books  during  the 
recess  hour  and  any  scholar  was 
welcome  to  listen  to  her  reading.  She 
selected  her  literature  with  great 
care;  books  which  would  broaden 
and  uplift  her  scholars  and  Will  nev- 
er missed  a  single  period  of  this 
reading.  These  stories  and  autobi- 
ographies of  great  men  inspired  his 
imagination  and  aroused  an  ambi- 
tion to  go  and  do  likewise." 

An  Omnivorous  Reader 
This  foundation  laid  by  Miss  Por- 
ter resulted  in  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  Will  Porter  to  read  ev- 
ery interesting,  exciting,  (Dime  Nov- 
els included)  and  instructive  book  he 
qould  get  his  hands  on.  This  omni- 
vorous reading  fired  his  already  ac- 
tive imagination  and  he  evolved  sto- 
ries from  his  own  mind  that  proved 
a  fascinating  pastime  to  his  youthful 
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associates.  So  vivid,  so  terrifying 
were  some  of  these  stories  that  his 
playmates  often  shivered  as  they 
passed  dark  corners  on  their  way 
home  at  night.  Will  Porter  pro- 
gressed from  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
Thaddeus,  of  Warsaw;  then  came 
such  standard  favorites  as  Thacker- 
ay, Wilkie,  Collins  and  Dickens.  He 
was  so  impressed  by  the  unfinished 
novel  of  Dickens,  "Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,"  that  he  began  several  am- 
bitious attempts  to  finish  it. 

"At  the  time  I  met  Will  he  was 
working  in  the  drug  store  of  his  un- 
cle, Clarke  Porter.  As  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  days  in  every  town  some 
drug  store  was  selected  as  the  favor- 
ite 'hang-out'  of  the  young  men  about 
town;  Will's  marvelous  personal 
magnetism  added  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  excellent  chess  player,  soon 
made  of  the  drug  store  where  he 
worked  the  social  center  of  the  town, 
the  only  club  at  the  time  that  they 
had.  Before  long  Will  was  writing 
humorous  sketches  of  the  habitues  of 
the  store  which,  when  read  aloud, 
added  to  the  mirth  and  enjoyment  of 
the  crowd.  Many  of  these  skits  are 
preserved  as  mementos  of  the  days 
before  the  personality  of  modest  Will 
Porter  was  submerged  into  that  of 
the  elusive  0.  Henry.  It  wasn't  long, 
however,  before  the  young  drug 
clerk  became  restless,  and  wanted  to 
see  the  world.  So,  when  just  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  Will  left  for 
Texas." 

When  asked  to  tell  something  of 
his  career  in  Texas,  Mrs.  Porter 
said: 

"Frankly    I    cannot   tell    you    very 


much  except  what  I  learned  from  the 
Texas  newspapers,  for  my  husband 
was  a  very  reticent  man  and  dis- 
liked to  talk  of  what  he  had  accom- 
plished. However,  sometime  after 
he  was  settled  in  Austin,  he  was 
working  as  bookkeper  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  making  only  $65  per 
month  and  as  he  was  anxious  to 
marry  the  girl  who  became  his  first 
wife,  he  wanted  to  supplement  his 
salary :  so,  he  wrote  and  sold  his  first 
story  to  a  Texas  newspaper.  It  was 
a  humorous  sketch  and  brought  him 
the  magnificent  sum  of  .  .  .  two  dol- 
lars. The  day  after  he  got  that 
check  he  got  married. 

Attracting  Wide  Attention 

"He  kept  right  on  writing  and  by 
1895  began  to  attract  attention  by 
his  work  as  columnist  on  the  Hous- 
ton Post.  He  became  known  as  the 
Post  Man.  Very  soon  Texas  contem- 
poraries hailed  him  as  a  coming  man 
of  genius,  and  he  became  their  abid- 
ing joy  and  delight." 

According  to  Mrs.  Porter,  Will 
Porter  earned  the  top  wage  of  $25 
per  week.  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnston, 
editor  of  the  Post,  discerning  the  su- 
perior talent  hidden  in  the  pen  of  his 
star  reporter,  advised  him  to  go  to 
New  York  City  where  he  would  re- 
ceive full  payment  as  well  as  a  wid- 
er recognition  though,  of  course,  he 
hated  to  give  him  up.  Porter  knew 
this  was  excellent  advice,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
given. 

Goes  to  New  York 

So  ...  he  went  to  New  York  where 
he  began  to  write  under  the  nom-de- 
plume   of   O.   Henry   ...   by   which 
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name  the  world  knew  him  ever  after- 
wards. Shortly  after  he  began  to 
write  in  New  York,  the  New  York 
World  gave  him  a  three-year  con- 
tract calling  for  one  short  story  a 
week  at  the  salary  of  $100  weekly. 
Soon  after  this  connection  with  the 
World,  O.  Henry  published  his  first 
books,  "Cabbages  and  King,"  and 
from  then  on  he  skyrocketed  to  fame. 


"This  baffling  nom-de-plume,"  stat- 
ed Mrs.  Porter,  "so  completely  hid 
his  identity  that  it  was  not  until  1906 
that  his  friends  in  his  old  home  town 
of  Greensboro  learned  that  the  great 
0.  Henry  was  none  other  than  their 
own  Will  Porter  ....  the  shy,  ro- 
mantic youth  who  used  to  gather 
magnolias  at  midnight  for  the  little 
girl  .  .  .  Sallie  Coleman." 


Men  can  do  what  they  will — if  they  will  do  what  they  can. 
without  thinking  of  how  to  play  it. — Selected. 


A  RULE  BROKEN 


By  C.  K.  Proctor, 

The  Oxford  Orphanage  has  en- 
couraged proper  relationship  and  co- 
operation with  living  relatives  of  the 
children  who  are  here.  The  children  are 
permitted  to  write  home,  relatives  are 
permitted  to  write  to  the  children. 
Children  are  permitted  sometimes  to 
visit  their  relatives  and  again  rela- 
tives are  permitted  to  visit  the  chil- 
dren. We  have  found  this  of  consid- 
erable help  in  bringing  out  the  best 
in  our  boys  and  girls.  Every  week, 
especially  on  Sunday,  there  is  some- 
one here  visiting  the  children.  Some 
years  ago  we  encouraged  the  chil- 
dren to  invite  their  mothers)  to  eat 
with  them  in  the  dining  room  and 
we  have  provided  lodging  for  a  mo- 
ther or  a  relative  now  and  then  in 
our  Hospital.  The  children  show 
these  kinfolks  about  over  the  Home 
and  we  show  these  visitors  every 
courtesy   that   we   can.     It   has   been 


in  Orphans'  Friend 

a  great  help  and  the  children  and 
relatives  have  seemed  to  appreciate 
it. 

A  rather  unusual  request  came  a 
few  evenings  ago  and  I  am  ^ure  each 
reader  would  enjoy  it.  A  mother, 
slender  and  frail,  had  saved  her 
earnings  to  make  a  trip  to  see  her 
little  boy  and  little  girl  at  the  Ox- 
ford Orphanage.  She  had  been  with 
them  during  the  afternoon  and,  just 
before  supper,  came  with  the  chidren 
to  my  office  to  ask  if  we  would  care 
for  her  that  night.  The  Hospital 
here  was  full-  on  account  of  the 
measles  and  mumps  epidemic,  but 
she  was  told  that  a  place  could  be 
found  among  friends  a  few  blocks 
from  the  campus  and  that  she  could 
have  her  meals  with  her  children  in 
the  dining  room.  She  was  delighted. 
She  then  turned  to  me  m  the  office 
and    said,    "Mr.    Proctor,    I    have    a 
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strange  request  and  I  wonder  if  my 
children  may  go  and  spend  the  night 
with  me."  I  told  her  that  was 
against  our  rules  and  that  I  was 
sorry  I  could  not  grant  her  request 
There  was  a  disappointed  look  in  her 
face  and  tears  began  to  fill  her 
eyes  and  ran  down  her  pallid  cheeks. 

Presently  she  said,  "My  babies 
slept  with  me  before  they  came  and 
my  heart  is  so  hungry  for  them.  I  had 
hoped  I  might  have  them  sleep  with 
me  tonight."  Instantly  I  told  her 
that  the  children  could  go — that  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  breaking 
the  rule  and  give  her  mother  heart 
the  joy  for  which  it  hungered.  They 
were  grateful  and  went  out  of  my 
office  happily  with  arms  about  each 
other  to  their  evening  meal  in  the 
Orphanage  dining  room  and  then 
down  town. 

I  saw  them  the  next  morning  as 
they  passed  the  cottage  in  which  I 
live  coming  back  for  breakfast — the 
children  were  explaining  things  to 
her  about  the  Orphanage  and  there 
was  a  look  of  almost  Heavenly  sat- 
isfaction upon  her  face.  She  spent 
the  day  with  us  and  came  by  the  of- 
fice to  thank  me  and  say  good  bye. 


I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
good  social  service  work — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  good  psychology, 
but  when  I  think  of  those  clean,  nice 
children  and  that  clean  and  simply 
dressed  mother,  I  remember  how  my 
own  boys,  although  growing  well 
into  young  manhood,  want  to  get  in- 
to mother's  bed  and  with  one  in  each 
of  her  arms  a  heavenly  look  comes 
upon  her  face;  and  when  I  remember 
my  own  boyhood  and  how  we  used 
to  want  mother  to  lie  down  with  us 
a  while  when  we  went  to  bed  I  do 
net  feel  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Orphanage  has  been  damaged  one 
single  bit  in  the  breaking  of  this 
rule.  I  think  Heaven  must  have  smil- 
ed upon  the  scene  and  I  know  that 
the  children  have  felt  closer  to  me 
and  that  there  is  a  happier  mother 
somewhere  today. 

I  feel  that  the  Oxford  Orphanage 
must  never  come  between  a  mother's 
love  and  her  children  and  that  it  is 
our  task  to  help  her  and  encourage 
these  fine  noble  and  heavenly  in- 
stincts and  inclinations.  Friend, 
reader,  do  you  think  I  did  wrong — 
do  you  think  I  made  a  mistake? 


ODE  TO  A  LOAN  SHARK 
A  notorious  loan  shark  died  in  Chicago  recently.     Among 
the  tributes  paid  him  was  the  following  ditty  by  a  newspaper- 
man who  knew  him  well,  who  in  fact  had  been  among  his  vic- 
tims in  times  past: 

"We  knew  him  as  old  'Ten  Per  Cent', 
The  more  he  had  the  less  he  spent; 
The  more  he  got  the  less  he  lent. 

He's  dead — we  don't  know  where  he  went. 
But  if  his  soul  to  heaven  is  sent 

He'll  own  the  harps  and  charge  'em  rent." 

— Selected. 
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BIRTH  CERTIFICATES  VERY 
IMPORTANT 

(Morganton  News-Herald) 

There   are   thirteen  important  rea-       to  many  public  offices. 


sons  for  accurate  registrations  of 
births  for  there  is  hardly  a  relation 
of  life,  social,  legal  or  economic,  in 
which  the  evidence  of  birth  may  not 
prove  to  be  of  great  value,  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  public  at  large. 
It  is  an  act  of  civilization  and  good 
business  to  register  birth  certifi- 
cates. 

Some  of  these  reasons  are  the  ba- 
sis for  the  "Register  Your  Baby" 
campaign  which  is  to  be  conducted 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  next 
few  weeks  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  through  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  State  emergency  relief  ad- 
ministration. 

The  13  major  advantages  of  accu- 
rate birth  registration   follow: 

As  evidence  to  prove  the  age  and 
legitimacy  of  heirs. 

As  proof  of  age  to  determine  the 
validity  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  an  alleged  minor. 

As  evidence  to  establish  age  and 
proof  of  citizenship  and  descent  in 
order  to  vote.  .  « 

As  evidence  to  establish  the  right 
to   admission  to  the  profession.,  and 


As  evidence  of  legal  age  to  marry. 

As  evidence  to  prove  the  claims  of 
widows  and  orphans  under  the  wid- 
ows  and   orphans'   pension   law. 

As  evidence  to  determine  the  lia- 
bility of  parents  for  the  debts  of  a 
minor. 

As  evidenc  in  the  adminsjtration 
of  estates,  the  settlement  of  insur- 
ance and  pensions. 

As  evidence  to  prove  the  irrespon- 
sibilty  of  children  under  legal  age 
for  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  va- 
rious other  matters  in  the  criminal 
cod«. 

As  evidence  in  the  enforcement  of 
law  relating  to  education  and  to 
child  labor. 

As<  evidence  to  determine  the  rela- 
tions of  guardians  and  wards. 

,  As  proof  of  citizenship  in  order  to 
obtain   a  passport. 

As  evidence  in  the  claim  for  ex- 
emption from  or  the  right  to  jury 
and  military  service. 

If  you  are  a  parent  you  should  co- 
operate in  the  campaign  by  giving 
such  information  as  the  State  may 
request. 


Cultivate  the  friendly  spirit,  the  helpful  spirit.  Establish 
yourself  in  loving  sympathy  with  your  fellowmen,  and  friends 
will  come  to  you  without  your  seeking — drawn  by  the  glorious 
law  of  attraction. — Selected. 
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COMMENT 

(N.  C.  Health  Bulletin) 


Upton  G.  Wilson,  writing  in  the 
Reidsville  Review  sometime  ago, 
quotes  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, which  told  the  story  of  a  dairy- 
man, who  complained  to  a  friend  of 
the  poor  outlook  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness. When  the  dairyman  made  his 
complaint,  he  failed  to  get  any  sym- 
pathy from  his  friend.  The  reason, 
as  told  by  the  Monitor  and  passed 
along  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  that  the 
friend  had  lately  passed  the  dairy- 
man's place,  and  there  on  his  silo,  in 
great  glowing  letters,  was  a  beer  ad- 
vertisement. Of  course,  the  friend 
refused  to  waste  any  sympthy  on 
such  a  dairyman.  He  thought  that 
if  the  man  had  no  more  foresight  than 
to  advertise  the  business  of  a  competi- 
tor,he  did  not  deserve  any  sympathy. 

Mr.    Wilson   comments    further: 

"Both  beer  and  hard  liquor  are 
competitors  of  milk.  Thousands  spend 
for  beer  and  liquor  the  money  they 
should  spend  for  milk.  Moreover, 
farmers  are  among  the  number  guil- 
ty of  such  unwise  spending.  When 
farmers  learn  to  patronize  more  li- 
berally those  industries  which  con- 
sume in  quantity  their  own  prod- 
ucts, they'll  become  more  prosperous 
as  a  class.  And  they  shouldn't  for- 
get that  cows  use  more  hay  and 
grain    than    brewers   and   distillers." 

The  Editor  of  The  Health  Bulletin 
is  in  entire  accord  with  the  position 
assumed  in  the  foregoing  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Boston  paper.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  meanest  man 
in  the  world,  but  this  man  that  Mr. 
Wilson    and    the    Boston     paper    de- 


scribe we  think  is  the  world's  big- 
gest fool.  The  old  toper  who  needs 
a  chaser  for  his  hard  liquor,  and 
therefore  eulogizes  beer  for  its  food 
value,  in  order  to  provide  an  alibi 
for  the  situation  he  finds  himself  in, 
deserves  little  sympathy.  The  fami- 
ly who  is  rearing  growing  children, 
but  proceeds,  as  some  of  them  are 
reported  to  do,  to  reduce  milk  ration 
in  the  family  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  increasing  the  beer,  par- 
ticularly for  father,  is  robbing  the 
children  of  the  family  of  one  of  the 
most  essential  foods,  a  food  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute  whatev- 
er for  growing  children.  The  head 
of  a  family  who  will  do  this  is  fool- 
ish; but  he  is  in  no  way  any  such 
fool  as  the  dairyman  who  is  trying 
to  make  a  living  selling  milk  to  his 
fellows  for  their  good,  and  for  his 
own,  and  then  undertakes  to  adver- 
tise the  products  of  a  brewery,  which 
will  reducce  his  business  and  even- 
tually destroy  it  if  the  beer-drinking 
habit  becomes  prevalent  enough. 

There  may  be  some  food  value  in 
beer.  We  do  not  know.  Impartial, 
unbiased  chemists  say  that  the  food 
value  in  a  quart  of  beer  cannot  be 
more  than  one-half  the  food  value  in 
a  quart  of  milk.  Moreover,  the  quart 
of  milk  possesses  a  great  many  ex- 
ceedingly important  vitamin  and 
mineral  elements  which  are  conduc- 
ive to  good  health,  none  of  which  a 
quart  of  beer  will  contain.  But  the 
beer  has  enough  alcohol  in  it  to 
bring  them  back  for  more  and  more 
and  more. 
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THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  LIGHT 

By  Warren  Traylor  DeWitt 


"Listen!" 

Tom  Browning,  who'd  been  chat- 
tering away  to  his  cousin  as  they 
dressed,  cocked  an  ear. 

"Only  the  surf."  he  laughed  after 
a  moment.  "Morley,  you're  hearing 
things.  Expect  staying  away  from 
your  home  three  days  has  got  on 
our  nerves.  Well,  our  parents  will 
return  from  Yardley  tonight." 

Morley  Newton  fhook  his  head 
impatiently.  He  had  thought  he'd 
heard  a  motor  boat.  That  would 
mear.  Brother  Dick  and  his  assistant 
keeper  of  the  light  were  going  over 
to  Sandy  Point  after  supplies*  It 
had  been  rough  the  last  three  days; 
doubtless  they  had  run  short,  and 
were  taking  advantage  of  compara- 
tively smooth  water  now. 

After  breakfast  the  two  boys 
hurried  over  the  sand  dunes  to  a 
high  point  where  the  ocean  lay 
spread  out  below  them.  To  the  left, 
two  miles  away,  was  the  lighthouse 
on  a  semi-submerged  reef,  guarding 
the  narrow  channel  leading  into 
Haddock's  Bay.  Lizard  Reef,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  nearest 
shore,  was  a  menace  to  navigation 
on  account  of  unseen,  jagged  rocks. 

Morley  had  expected  to  find  the 
water  smoother  now,  and  they'd 
counted  on  taking  Tom's  boat  from 
the  inlet  and  rowing  out,  but  though 
the  breeze  had  moderated,  still  the 
waves  rolled  high. 

"Guess  we  can't  go,"  Morley  was 
remarking,  when  Tom,  gazing 
through  a  telescope,  clutched  his, 
arm. 


Morley,  taking  it,  stared  in  the  di- 
rection indicated.  He  stared!  There 
was  a  dot  upon  the  distant  combers. 
The  men  were  making  for  Bristol 
around  the  point,  fully  five  miles 
away. 

Tom  shrugged  as  he  took  the  glass 
again.  "They  must  like  rough  wa- 
ter. Myself,  I'd  choose  Sandy 
Point."  He  swung  it  farther  south. 
There  were  several  villages  strung 
out,  but  Yardley  was  at  least  forty 
miles  beyond  the  last  one,  and  Tom 
seemed  striving  to  see  the  impossi- 
ble. 

"You  miss  your  parents  as  much 
as  I  do  mine,"  laughed  Morley. 
"Well,  there's  tonight's   steamer." 

Tom  grinned  sheepishly.  The 
two  boys  would've  liked  to  have 
gone  on  the  city  shopping  tour,  but 
it  had  been  thought  best  to  leave 
them  behind  with  the  housekeeper. 
Finally  they  returned  to  Tom's 
house. 

Most  of  that  day  was  spent  read- 
ing, but  occasionally  they  lifted 
their  heads  as  fresh  blasts  shook  the 
fpjame  building.  Evidently  the  se- 
ries of  storms  that  had  marred  the 
1900  summer  season,  weren't  over 
yet. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Morley  felt 
renewed  restlessness  steal  over  him. 
The  steamer  was  due  at  nine;  what 
if  the  two  men  didn't  return  in  time 
to  have  the  light  going?  Tom  laugh- 
ed when  Morley  finally  voiced  his 
anxiety. 

"Nonesense!  They've  never  miss- 
ed yet." 
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But  just  the  same,  as  twilight 
deepened,  they  hurried  over  the  sand 
dunes  with  their  telescope.  They 
looked  seaward  at  the  lighthouse 
first;  it  wasn't  showing  its  star! 
Then  Tom  gazed  fixedly  across  the 
heavy  rollers  towards  Bristol.  There 
was,  nothing  upon  the  waves. 

"I   wonder — "   he   began. 

Something  leaped  in  Morley's 
breast.  The  light  should  have  been 
going  by  now!  Suppose  something 
had  happened  to  Dick!" 

"Tom!"  he  cried,  "we've  got  to  get 
out  to  the  lighthouse  and  see  what's 
wrong.     Will   you   go  with   me?" 

Tom  stared  anxiously  at  the  rough 
Atlantic.  They  were  used  to  hand- 
ling a  dory,  but  never  in  a  running 
sea  like  this.  He  glanced  at  the 
distant  lights  of  Sandy  Point. 
Should  they  seek  help  there,  it  would 
take  two  hours  by  land,  and  there 
was  the  steamer  due  through  the 
the  treacherous  passageway  before 
that.     It  was  up  to  them! 

"Come  on!"  he  shouted.  "I'm 
with  you." 

Running  fast,  they  slipped  and 
slid  down  the  path  to  where  Tom's 
boat  pitched  in  the  inlet.  Morley 
cast  off  the  painter  while  Tom  un- 
shipped the  oars. 

A  short  distance  found  them  upon 
the  turbulent  ocean.  It  was  rough, 
but  Tom  pulled  steadily  while  Mor- 
ley glued  his  eyes  on  the  darkening 
reef.  Rough  as  it  was,  they  almost 
forgot  their  perilious  passage  in 
their  anxiety  over  the  light,  but  they 
shouted  when  its  grayish-white  pil- 
lar rose  before  them. 

It  was  but  a  moment's  work  to  at- 
tach  the    painter   to    a    ring   in      the 


platform;  they  dashed  up  the  moss- 
grown  steps  to  an  open  door.  They 
saw  no  boat;  it  meant  the  keepers 
hadn't  returned. 

But  they  had  scant  time  to  look 
around.  Tom  struck  a  match  and 
found  a  lamp  on  a  shelf;  then  they 
went  up  the  ladder  to  a  room  above. 
The  two  cots  were  disordered;  on  a 
table  stood  empty  dishes. 

"They're  not  back,"  panted  Tom, 
and  was  about  to  sit  down,  but  Mor- 
ley shook  his  arm. 

"The  light!"  he  cried. 

It  seemed  endless  climbing  up  the 
spidery  ladder,  but  they  came  to  a 
circular  landing  place  with  huge 
copper  oil  cans  and  tackle  blocks. 
Tcm  stared  bewilderedly  around,  for 
he'd  never  been  that  high  before,  but 
Morley  hurried  him  to  another  lad- 
der.    The   lamps  were   above. 

Both  panted  with  the  exertion  as 
they  reached  the  top,  and  Tom  ex- 
claimed at  the  prismatic  splendors 
as  his  light  ?truck  the  angkd  reflec- 
tor?,, but  Morley  was  feverishly 
working  at  the  center  lamp. 

He'd  watched  Dick  light  it  sever- 
al times  in  the  past,  but  he  was  sob- 
bing as  ha  fumbled  with  it  now. 
Suddenly  he  saw  a  wail  diagram 
with  printed  instructions.  Desper- 
ately he  read  it  over  and  over  before 
the  idea  dawned. 

Tom  helplessly  watched  repeated 
failui'es  as  minute^  passed;  then 
suddenly  a  blinding  flare  filled  the 
room  and  they  shielded  their  eyes. 

Backing  down  the  ladder  a  short 
distance,  they  looked  out  through  a 
window.  The  great  beam  was  flash- 
ing out;  what  a  wild  sea  it  now  il- 
lumined.    Mighty    breakers       dashed 
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upon  the  rocks,  and  blasts,  shook  the 
tower. 

Cautiously  the  boys  v^ent  below 
to  the  door.  They  had  come  just  in 
time,  for  as  they  stared,  Tom's  light 
showed  the  frayed  painter  aimost 
through.  They  attached  a  chain, 
then  shut  the  door  with  spray  lash- 
ing the  panel. 

"Well,  we're  in  for  it,"  said  Tcm 
shakily.  "We'd  never  get  back 
through  that  water." 

Morley  nodded,  his  thoughts  else- 
where. What  had  become  of  Dick 
and  his  assistant?  They  must  be 
safe  at   Bristol.     They  must! 

A  half  hour  later,  now  back  by 
the  light,  they  peered  through  the 
window  and  saw  shortly  the  steamer 
go  plunging  by.  They  watched  it 
until  it  disappeared  safely  around 
a  shoulder  of  land.  Then  they  went 
below  looking  for  food.  They  tried 
several  cabinets,  only  to  find  them 
locked.  But  they  did  discover  a  few 
biscuits  in  a  cupboard,  and  tea.  De- 
spite anxiety,  they  built  a  great  fire 
and  consumed  these,  for  they  hadn't 
eaten   before   leaving   Tom's   house. 

It  was  a  wild  night,  and  the  two 
boys  slept  but  little.  At  dawn  Mor- 
ley went  up  and  extinguished  the 
light.  He  had  hoped  day  would 
bring  a  quieter  sea,  but  the  change 
for  the  better  was  but  slight.  True, 
the  wind  had  died  down  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  waves  were  still  high, 
and  no  boat  in  sight. 

Merely,  recalling  storms  of  a 
week's  duration,  wondered  dully  if 
this  was  to  be  one.  If  so,  and  some- 
thing had  happened  to   Dick,      what 


would  they  eat?  There  was  nothing 
left  unless  the  cabinets  contained 
food.  Dick  would  likely  not  have 
gone  out  in  such  weather  if  they 
did. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Morley  gave 
himself  over  to  despair,  and  crouch- 
ed on  a  bench  while  Tom  stalked 
about.  He  couldn't  shut  out  his 
anxious,  thoughts  now. 

So  intent  was  he  upon  his  gloomy 
thinking  he  hadn't  noticed  the  build- 
ing cease  shaking  in  mid-afternoon 
nor  the  sea  less  ominous.  Alone  at 
five,  he  was  holding  a  book  upside 
down   when   the   door   opened. 

Morley,  glancing  up.  gasped.  For 
back  of  Tom  was  Dick,  the  assis- 
tant, and  the  two  boys'  father.  He 
hadn't  heard  the  boat. 

"Dick!"  he  cried  out.  "Dick,  you 
are    safe!     You    weren't    capsized!" 

"Not  quite,"  laughed  his  older 
brother.  "It  was  like  this:  we'd 
started  back  from  Bristol  when  our 
engine  died,  and  we  couldn't  start  it 
again.  We  tried  to  paddle  back  to 
town,  but  the  tide  carried  us  down 
coast.  Finally  we  made  shore,  but  a 
long  way  from  any  habitation." 

"Well,  everything  came  out  all 
right,"  chuckled  Morley's  father.  "I 
saw  the  light  going  from  the  steam- 
er, but  we  didn't  know  you  boys 
were  the  keepers.  Reckon  we  should 
be  proud  of  them,  eh,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing" 

Tom's  father  smilingly  nodded,  for 
he'd  been  too  relieved  to  speak  be- 
fore. "That's  right,"  he  said  husk- 
ily. "And  we  should  be  grateful  to 
Him   who   watches  over   all." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  Ruth  Yeomans  Schiffman  and 
Mrs.  Arnold  Schiffman,  of  Greens- 
boro, visited  the  School  last  Friday. 
These  ladies,  who  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  social  service  work,  af- 
ter being  conducted  through  the  va- 
rious departments,  expressed  their 
pleasure  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  of  the  institution  is  being 
carried  on. 


The  School  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  been  able  to  clear  about  sev- 
en acre-  of  wooded  land  for  Mr.  F. 
W.  Pharr,  one  of  our  neighbors.  The 
wood  was  a  timely  addition  to  our 
supply  rl'  fuel  during  the  period  cf 
extremely  close  financing,  and  also 
gave  employment  to  quite  a  large 
num'.v  of  boys.  The  work  of  fell- 
ing and  trimming  the  trees  has  been 
completed  and  the  boys  are  now  en- 
gaged in  filling  up  holes  from  which 
stumps  have  been  removed,  and 
cleaning  up  rubbish  from  the  land, 
preparatory  to  cultivation  in  the 
Spring. 


It  was  discovered  .-oon  after  the  C 
W  A  workers  had  transplanted  a 
large  white  oak  tree  in  front  of  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building  last 
Spring,  that  it  would  not  live.  It 
stood  in  this  position  until  Wednes- 
day of  thi-  week,  when  it  was  re- 
moved and  worked  up  into  fire  wood. 
Preparations      are    now    being    made 


for  setting  out  another  tree.  A  wa- 
ter oak  has  been  selected  to  take  its 
place,  and  we  believe  this  will  be  a 
better  selection,  as  water  oaks,  when 
transplanted,  seem  to  develop  faster 
and  are  not  so  easily  susceptible  to 
the  elements. 


About  the  year  1908,  Mr.  Walter 
Thompson,  first  superintendent  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  pur- 
chased a  fine  young  sorrel  colt,  about 
eighteen  months  old,  from  Mr. 
Hampton  Blackwelder,  who  lives  in 
the  county.  This  colt  grew  into  a 
fine  horse,  one  of  the  best  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  weighing 
when  grown,  more  than  1,200  pounds. 
Upon  becoming  the  property  of  the 
School  he  wa>  named  "Ben." 

Old  Ben  was  one  of  these  horses 
of  the  rough-and-ready  type.  He  was 
never  sick  and  no  load  was  too  hea- 
vy or  work  too  hard  for  him.  In 
fact,  he  was  our  stand-by  for  many 
years. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  were  here 
at  the  time  Ben  was  purchased  have 
grown  into  manhood,  but  they  will 
remember  this  faithful  old  animal 
with  great  satisfaction,  for  he  was 
the  pet  of  all  the  boys  who  cared  for 
or  worked  with  him. 

The  use  of  a  little  arithmetic  will 
how  that  Ben  had  reached  the  ripe 
old  age  of  twenty-eight  and  one-half 
years,  but  up  until  recent  months, 
seeing  him  in  action,  one  would  nev- 
er  guess   his   age,   judging  from   his 
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ability  to  pull  a  load  or  perform  oth- 
er tasks  about  the  farm. 

One  morning  last  week,  old  Ben, 
though  not  sick,  was  down  in  his 
stall  and  was  not  able  to  arise.  Af- 
ter being  helped  to  his  feet,  he  was 
not  able  to  stand.  The  old  fellow 
wa.-.  willing  but  his  strength  was  not 
equal  to  the  task — he  was  just  worn 
out.  A  veterinary  was  called  for 
examination,  and  diagnosing  the 
case  as  just  a  worn-out  animal,  he 
asked  the  privilege  of  ending  his  suf- 
fering, which  was  granted. 

Never  will  the  School  have  a  horse 
who  will  render  more  faithful  ser- 
vice or  give  value  received  for  the 
attention  and  care  given  him  than 
faithful  old  Ben.  There  is  an  air 
of  sadness  as  the  barn  boy.-  go  about 
their  daily  chores,  for  they  had 
learned  to  love  him,  and  these  young- 
sters who  cared  for  him  will  greatly 
miss  this  faithful  old  "friend  of 
man." 


Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Kel- 
lermeyer read  ths  112th  Psalm,  fol- 
lowing which  he  made  a  very  inter- 
esting talk  to  the  boys  on  "The  Re- 
ligious Life  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln." 

Washington,  said  the  speaker,  was 
a  devout  member  of  the  church.  Al- 
though he  lived  several  miles  away, 
he  attended  the  services  each  Sun- 
day morning.  He  did  not  visit  or  re- 
ceive   visitors   on    Sunday,    but    after 


returning  from  the  morning  service, 

it  was  his  usual  custom  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  with  his  family,  read- 
ing. On  Sunday  night  he  would  read 
a  .  ermon  to  the  family  and  have 
prayer. 

While  in  camp  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Washington  was  known 
to  pray  morning  and  night  and  we 
know  that  he  prayed  and  suffered 
with  his  men  during  that  terrible 
winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

Washington  was  blessed  with 
more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
most  of  our  Presidents.  He  was  a 
wealthy  farmer,  had  a  fine  home  and 
large  estate  at  Mount  Vernon. 

In  contrast  to  Washington's  home 
.  urroundings,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
rail-splitter,  statesman  and  Presi- 
dent during  the  Civil  War,  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin.  There  was  no  school 
for  him  to  attend  so  it  was  up  to  him 
to  secure  his  early  education  as  besb 
he  could.  He  had  but  few  books,  but 
what  he  had  he  read  and  re-read  un- 
til they  became  a  part  of  him.  As 
he  studied  these  books,  one  of  which 
was  the  Bible  and  another  was 
Weem's  Life  of  Washington,  by  the 
light  of  a  pine  knot,  before  the  fire- 
place at  night,  there  was  being 
moulded  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
terte  this  country  has  ever  known. 

Lincoln  became  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  most  critical 
time.  Because  he  had  read  and 
studied  the  Bible  from  boyhood,  and 
had  followed  a  prayerful  life,  he  was 
more  able  to  face  the  great  problems 
confronting  him  at  that  time. 

He  was  often  in  communion  with 
ins  God.  The  night  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  he  spent  the  whole 
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night  in  prayer,  and   solemn1  y   prom-  formed  his  task  well, 

i  ed  that  if  the   Federal   Array   -.von,  T^e   lives   of  these  two   Presidents 

he    would    set    the    slav??    !  roe.     The  t~n  "h    us    great    lessons.     They    were 

battle   was   won    and    be    invm-:diately  et_ng  and  able  leaders  because  they 

set  out  to  k<-ep  his  promise,  prayed  to  God  for  guidance,  and  He 

Both  of  these  great  Americans  had  ^avc  them  strength  to  perform  their 

enormous   problems   to   solve.     Wash-  tables.     We    too,    should    endeavor   to 

ington  had  to  help  build  up   a  great  be    stveng    for    Jesus    and    appreciate 

nation    and    Lincoln    had    to    re-build  end  Ive  Him  more  in  our  daily  liv- 

what  wa     torn  down    by  war.     Each  ing      'n     order  that     we     may     have 

of  these  men   seemed   to   be   born   to  strength    to    fight    against    the    evils 

be  leaders  at  most  critical  periods  in  confronting   us. 
our   country's   history    and   each   per- 


Jf  the  world  seems  cold  to  you, 

Kindle  fires  to  warm  it! 
Let  their  comfort  hide  from  view 

Winters  that  deform  it. 
Hearts  as  frozen  as  your  own 

To  that  radiance  gather; 
You  will  soon  forget  to  moan, 

"Ah!  the  cheerless  weather!" 

If  the  world's  a  wilderness, 

Go  build  houses  in  it! 
Will  it  help  loneliness 

On  the  winds  to  din  it? 
Raise  a  hut,  however  slight; 

Weeds  and  brambles  smother; 
And  to  roof  and  meal  invite 

Some  forlorn  brother. 

If  the  world's  a  vale  of  tears, 

Smile  till  rainbows  span  it! 
Breathe  the  love  that  life  endears, 

Clear  from  clouds  to  fan  it. 
Of  your  gladness  lend  a  gleam 

Unto  souls  that  shiver; 
Show  them  how  dark  sorrow's  stream 

Blends  with  Hope's  bright  river. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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WHAT  IS  A  BOY? 

He's  the  person  who  will  carry  on 

The  very  things  you'd  planned,  when  you  have  gone. 

It  matters  not  at  all  what  they  may  be, 

The  things  you've  only  dreamed  of  he  will  see. 

You  may  adopt  what  you  deem  wise  decrees; 
And  when  you're  gone,  upon  them  he  will  seize. 
The  leagues  and  treaties  he  will  manage,  too, 
And  speak  in  senate  halls  before  he's  through. 

O'er  states  and  nations  he'll  assume  control, 
Make  corporations'  leadership  his  goal. 
The  prisons,  schools  and  churches  he  will  move; 
Your  books  he'll  praise,  condemn,  perhaps  disprove. 

For  him  is  all  the  labor  of  your  hands; 
The  fate  of  our  great  nation  he  commands. 
It  might  be  well  to  give  some  serious  thought 
To  what  that  boy  of  yours  is  being  taught. 

— D.  J.  Blalock. 


"HAD  I  MY  WAY" 

In  reading  pamphlets  issued  by  reform  schools  and  prisons 
throughout  the  states,  we  find  frequently  many  expressions  from 
the  pens  of  those  who  have  gone  the  way  of  the  wayward  that 
show  repentance,  and  long  for  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  a  life  with 
the  privilege  to  work  order  out  of  chaos. 

For  instance,  an  inmate  of  a  state  prison  out  West  penned  the 
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following  lines,  a  direct  expression  as  to  the  inner  longing  of  his 
soul : 

You  could  take  the  dazzling  brightness 

Of  the  city's  blazing  lights, 
You  could  have  them,  and  quite  welcome, 

If  you  left  me  country  nights. 

You  could  take  the  blaring  music 

Of  the  hot,  jazz-maddened  bands; 
All  too  willingly  I'd  leave 

For  some  quiet  country  lands. 

You  could  offer  me  the  hot  spots 

From  New  York  to  Frisco  Bay, 
But  you  couldn't  catch  my  fancy, 

For  in  the  country's  where  I'd  stay. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  that  this  man  of  sin  was  weary  of  the  fan- 
tasies of  the  "midway-of-life,"  longing  for  an  urban  home  where 
he  could  commune  with  nature  and  have  peace  reign  supreme.  It 
often  takes  time  to  write  clearly  and  concisely  the  biography  of 
the  good  and  the  bad, — the  elements  of  humanity. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  GUARDIAN? 

"If  any  part  of  our  people  want  to  be  wards,  if  they  want  to 
have  guardians  put  over  them,  if  they  want  to  be  taken  care  of, 
if  they  want  to  be  children,  patronized  by  the  government,  why,  I 
am  sorry,  because  it  will  sap  the  manhood  of  America,"  wrote  the 
late  President  Wilson  in  his  book,  The  New  Freedom.  "But  I 
don't  believe  they  do.  I  believe  they  want  to  stand  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  law  and  right  and  take  care  of  themselves.  I,  for 
my  part,  don't  want  to  belong  to  a  nation,  I  believe  that  I  do  not 
belong  to  a  nation,  that  needs  to  be  taken  care  of  by  guardians." 

In  those  words,  the  war  President,  who  had  a  greater  knowledge 
of  world  history  than  almost  any  man  who  has  held  the  position 
of  Chief  Executive,  accurately  caught  the  true  American  spirit — 
the  spirit  that  set  this  nation  off  from  all  others,  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  which  had  been  subjugated  with 
force  and  bloodshed  in  the  old  world.  It  was  the  spirit  that  led 
to  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  three  hundred  years  ago — to  the 
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Revolutionary  War — and  finally,  to  the  arduous  development  of 
the  west  by  men  who  wanted  no  wards,  and  wanted  only  the  right 
to  work  and  save  and  make  their  own  destinies.  That  spirit  is 
our  American  heritage — and  nothing  the  founders  and  the  pi- 
oneers could  have  sent  down  to  us  through  time  could  have  equal- 
ed it  in  worth. 

It  is  likewise  the  spirit  that  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind, 
as  a  guide  to  the  future,  if  we  are  to  endure  as  a  democracy  in 
which  liberty  is  to  be  maintained,  and  in  which  opportunity  is  to 
be  offered  to  all.  All  paternalistic  and  socialistic  endeavors,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  and  honestly  meant,  are  at  variance  with  this  spirit — 
and,  long  enough  pursued,  they  must  inevitably  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  those  institutions  which  are  peculiarly  American. 


"TRUTH-SERUM" 

The  latest  experiment  in  science  is  the  test  of  the  "truth-serum" 
on  human  beings  by  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Lorenz,  psychiatrist,  of  Madison 
University,  Wisconsin.  After  the  inoculation  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious,  and  has  to  be  aroused  by  touching  or  by  an  applica- 
tion of  cold  cloths,  then  another  serum  is  given,  bringing  the  pa- 
tient to  another  state  in  which  he  will  carry  on  a  free  conversation. 

If  this  experiment  proves  successful  the  "truth-serum"  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  criminal  cases  and  save  the  country  untold 
financial  obligations.  In  fact,  if  proven  effective  it  would  be  a 
"cure-for-all"  having  the  Ananias  propensities,  with  the  finest 
prospects  for  restoring  "confidence"  in  every  phase  of  the  business 
and  social  activities  of  life. 


GOOD  ENGLISH  COUNTS 

Back  in  1881,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  the  greatest  living  sol- 
dier today,  with  two  other  boys  from  Missouri,  appeared  before  the 
examining  board  to  pass  the  test  for  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy. 
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General  Persing  matched  even  with  a  boy  named  Mallory.  To 
further  try  out  the  mental  capacity  of  the  two  boys,  or  the  ability 
to  meet  conditions,  the  board  proposed  parsing  the  sentence:  "We 
are  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land."  Pershing  did  a  perfect  job, 
telling  the  kind  of  sentence,  the  subject,  the  predicate,  the  object 
and  prepositional  phrases  and  so  on  as  once  taught  in  the  "old 
schools."  He  was  the  winner,  graduating  from  West  Point,  after- 
wards rising  to  the  highest  militray  rank  while  his  competitor  has 
made  a  modest  living  teaching  a  rural  school.  Better  English 
should  be  the  goal  of  every  student  of  schools  in  the  country. 


AN  ECHO! 

Much  farther  back  than  the  masses  of  young  people,  passing 
back  and  forth  on  the  public  "rialto"  of  Concord,  can  recall,  there 
rests  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  picture  of  a  crowd  of  agricultur- 
ists in  close  conversation  about  things  relative  to  the  duties  of  a 
farmer. 

It  was  a  cold  rainy  day,  and  the  crowd  had  assembeld  around  the 
stove  in  the  leading  grocery  store  of  this  city,  then  a  small  town. 
It  was  during  the  era  of  history  prior  to  the  days  of  public  ser- 
vice, when  all  good  house  wives  braved  the  weather  to  make  their 
purchases  for  the  day. 

On  this  occasion  we  entered  the  store  just  in  time  to  hear  the  fi- 
nale to  a  heated  argument,  pro  and  con,  to  the  best  methods  of  car- 
rying on  the  activities  of  a  farm. 

The  whole  scene  closed  when  the  veteran  merchant,  and  success- 
ful farmer,  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Dove,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  and  most  emphatically  announced  that,  "it  matters  not 
what  you  say,  I  know  that  there  is  work  every  day  on  the  farm  for 
the  man  running  the  farm,  and  if  he  does  his  duty  he  has  no  time 
to  loaf  on  the  streets." 

Mr.  Dove  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  his  day,  he  achieved  suc- 
cess because  he  hewed  close  to  the  line  knowing  that  nothing  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  without  a  systematic  and  earnest  en- 
deavor. 
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WITH  SLEEVES  ROLLED  UP 

The  Dairymen's  League  News,  published  by  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association  of  New  York,  points  out  that  the 
dairyman  has  behind  him  a  strongly-supported,  aggressive  organ- 
ization which  is  tackling  dairy  problems  with  its  sleeves  rolled  up. 

The  League  affords  a  splendid  example  of  what  cooperative  ac- 
tion can  do.  It  has  fought  battle  after  battle  in  the  great  NewT 
York  Milk  Shed.  It  has  fought  for  a  fairer  share  of  the  final  sell- 
ing price  of  milk  products  for  the  farmer.  It  has  fought  for  a 
better  adjustment  between  demand  and  supply.  It  has  fought  for 
higher  standards  of  production  and  distribution.  And,  when  alien 
radical  elements  attempted  to  disrupt  the  milk  shed  a  year  or  two 
ago,  destroying  trucks  and  intimidating  farmers,  the  League 
fought  successfully  for  moderation,  as  opposed  to  the  extremists 
of  either  side. 

Other  cooperatives  can  show  similar  records  of  achievement. 
Organized  agriculture,  its  sleeves  rolled  up,  is  going  places. 


Teaching  young  people  how  to  play  is  attracting  all  educators  of 
todav.  It  is  essential,  for  the  reason  the  whole  principle  of  play- 
ing the  game  fair  means  thinking  about  the  rights  of  your  broth- 
er— one  of  the  finest  characteristics  to  be  considered  in  building 
strong  and  honest  citizenship. 

Besides,  to  be  permitted  to  play  is  a  child's  birthright,  and  to  be 
denied  that  privilege  simply  means  you  are  taking  from  that  child 
a  thrill  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  this  issue  we  give  an  illuminating  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation, including  all  sports,  practiced  in  the  Minnesota  Training 
School  for  Boys,  a  school  similar  to  the  Jackson  Training  School. 
The  article  is  captioned  "Teach  Boys  How  to  Play." 

Remember  the  old  maxim— "all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy" — in  fact,  it  is  likely  to  make  Jack  a  greater  problem  in 
the  class  of  incorrigibles. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

If  our  lawmakers  finally  decide  to 
GLAD   GIFTS  tax   air   and   the    sunshine   they  will 

about  complete  the  gamut  of  taxes. 
They  have  taxed  very  near  every 
thing  else.  Even  our  credulity  and 
patience  is  taxed  almost  to  the 
breaking  point. 


"Each  day  must  bear  it's  bit  of 

care — 
It's  loss  and  gain — it's  smile  and 

tear 
Of  sun   and   shade  each  hour  is 

made. 
So  must  it  be! 
Both     calm     and    tempest    must 

show 
The    dawn    and    sunset    must    it 

know, 
Each  moment  holds  it's  weal  and 

woe 
For  you  and  me!" 


The    smallest   man    oft    times    gets 
too  big  for  his  job,  and  then  his  job 
has  to  quit  him  to  make  a  better  fit. 
— o — 

A  Hollywood  report  says  "Plati- 
num blondes  are  beginning  to  pass." 
Save  me  a  place  on  the  curb  so  I 
won't  miss  the  parade. 

A  Durham  husband  says  that 
when  his  wife  wants  money  she  calls 
him  handsome  —  hand  some  over. 
Well,  handsome  is  what  handsome 
does. 

A  great  many  people  try  to  dodge 
the  worst  by  sitting  down  and  hop- 
ing for  the  best.  Hope  is  a  great 
incentive — but  hope  with  action.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
worst,   without   misgivings. 


These  must  be  terribly  heavy  days 
for  President  Roosevelt.  But  he 
doesn't  show  it  when  you  see  him — 
his  countenance  shines  with  smiles 
and  indicates  complete  confidence.  It 
must  bear  heavily  on  him  that  near- 
ly everybody  is  clamoring,  with  him 
and  with  Congress.  TO  GET  SOME- 
THING FROM  their  government 
rather  than  TO  GIVE  SOMETHING 
TO  it.  Increasing  tendency  shows 
a  decreasing  general  morale.  That's 
the  pity  of  it. 

— o — 
From  Marshfield,  Oregon,  comes 
the  astonishing  press  dispatch  that 
two  dairymen  wtere  fined,  not  for 
selling  impure  milk  but  for  the  high 
crime  of  selling  milk  that  was  too 
rich,  too  pure — just  as  it  came  from 
a  good  cow.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes  when  I  read  the  dispatch. 
There  was  no  false  labeling,  no  adul- 
teration. The  crime  seemed  to  be 
that  they  failed  to  "water"  their 
milk  sufficiently  to  bring  the  butter 
fat  content  down  to  the  legal  require- 
ments for  the  grade  of  milk  sold.  The 
court  handling  the  case  gave  the  of- 
fenders a  suspended  sentence  and 
placed  them  on  parole  for  a  year. 
And  this  happened  in  the  land  of  the 
free!        Men    hailed    into    court    and 
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sentenced    for    serving    their    custo- 
mers too  well.     Can  it  be  true  that 
we  have  fallen  upon  perilious  times? 
— o — 

A  great  newspaper,  in  an  editori- 
al, tells  us  that  21.5  per  cent  of  our 
people  are  incapable  of  learning  a 
trade:  38  per  cent  are  capable  of 
limited  training;  33.7  per  cent  are 
of  average  ability,  and  only  6.5  per 
cent  ever  attain  a  high  grade.  "Fore- 
man" grade  of  ability  is  found  in 
only  1.0  per  cent.  That  does  not 
read  well,  but  it  is  hard  to  dispute 
the  facts.  They  help  us  to  get  a 
line  on  making  good,  however. 
— o — 

I  wish  I  could  wave  some  kind  of 
a  magic  wand  over  this  country  so 
that  every  person  over  60  years  of 
age  could  earn  $200  a  month,  just  as 
the  Townsend  plan  proposes  to  give 
each  person  this  amount  a  month. 
My  heart  aches  for  everybody  who 
has  to  bear  the  lll-matched-pair — 
age  and  want.  But  I  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  done.  The  sad  part  of  this 
whc'e  business  of  relief  is  the  belief 
tt:st  the  government  is  an  unlimited 
Santa  Claus.  The  money  has  to 
„ome  from  somewhere.  We've  got  to 
save  the  government. 
— o — 

In  a  personal  way  this  column  is 
the  realization  of  a  rather  long 
standing  desire.  Now,  after  many 
years  of  writing  "who,  what,  when, 
where  and  why,"  in  the  first  para- 
graph you  have  no  idea  what  a  re- 
lief it  is  to  be  able  to  ramble  like  this 
and  know  that  no  eagle-eyed  news 
editor  will  pounce  on  it  and  say, 
"That  lead  is  terrible!"  "Watch  the 
next  time!"  Or  "Blue  pencil  it!"  Not 


that  I  am  belittling  news  editors,  for 
I  have  been  one  myself — they  are 
very  essential  gentlemen  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  newspaper — but  the 
joy  of  it  all  to  be  so  very  indepen- 
dent! 

Without  fellowship  our  lives  would 
be  surrounded  by  chaos,  and  discip- 
line and  order  would  be  unknown.  It 
is  the  companionship  between  differ- 
ent racial,  religious,  and  social  lev- 
els that  promotes  the  best  in  the  civ- 
ilization that  we  now  have.  Without 
a  doubt  we  are  gradually,  but  inevi- 
tably, approaching  a  period  in  our 
history  in  which  we  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  behave  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  No  longer  can  we  believe  that 
we  possess  all  that  is  worthwhile,  we 
will  come  to  realize  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  our  lives  is  barter  and  ex- 
change. We  have  some  quality,  some- 
one else  has  another.  Exchange  and 
reap  the  benefits  that  in  other  con- 
ditions would  accrue  to  only  one  in- 
dividual or  one  level  of  society. 

February  brings  us,  annually,  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  in 
January  we  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Few  of  us  today  have 
such  perseverance  and  such  a  desire 
to  improve  ourselves  that  we  would 
overcome  obstacles  to  education  sim- 
ilar to  those  that  Lincoln  faced.  Few 
of  us  are  willing  to  take  such  pains 
to  Cultivate  religious  virtues  and  lit- 
erary qualities  as  did  General  Lee, 
who  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
Christian  gentleman.  It  is  said  that 
Lincoln  once  submitted  one  of  his 
speeches  to  a  friend  for  grammati- 
cal corrections  and  was  told  that  his 
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only  mistake  was  the  splitting  of  an  csiving  good  marks.  How  much  more 

infinitive.        Often   we    scarcely   take  couid    we    gain    in    the    days    of    our 

advantage  of  education  that  is   easi-  youth   if  we   had,   as   Lincoln   did,   a 

ly  available.     And  when  we  seeming-  determination    to     achieve    the    best 

ly  do  take  advantage  of  it,  it  is  oft-  that  is  possible  in  the  realm  of  clear 

en    not    with    any    desire    to    improve  thinking   and    clear,    forceful    expres- 

our     thought     and     expression,     but  sion! 
rather   to   satisfy   our  vanity   by   re- 


DO  NOT  JUDGE 


Pray  don't  find  fault  with  the  man  who  limps 

Or  stumbles  along  the  road, 
Unless  you  have  worn  the  shoes  he  wears 

Or  struggled  beneath  his  load. 

There  may  be  tacks  in  his  shoes  that  hurt, 
Though  hidden  away  from  view ; 

Or  the  burdens  he  bears  placed  on  your  back, 
Might  cause  you  to  stagger,  too. 

Don't  sneer  at  the  man  who's  down  today, 

Unless  you  have  felt  the  blow 
That  caused  his  fall,  or  felt  the  shame 

That  only  the  fallen  know. 

You  may  oe  strong,  but  still  the  blows 
That  were  his,  were  they  dealt  to  you 

In  the  self-same  way  at  the  self-same  time, 
Might  cause  you  to  falter,  too. 

Don't  be  harsh  with  the  man  who  sins, 
Or  pelt  him  with  words  or  stones ; 

Unless  you  are  sure,  yea,  doubly  sure, 
That  you  have  no  sins  of  your  own. 

For  you  know,  perhaps,  if  the  tempter's  voice, 

Should  whisper  as  soft  to  you, 
As  it  did  to  him  when  he  went  astray, 

'Twould  cause  you  to  falter,  too. 

— Selected. 
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TEACH  BOYS  HOW  TO  PLAY 


(The  Riverside) 

Fully  as  important  as  vocational 
and  educational  training  at  the  Min- 
nesota State  Training  School  for 
boys  is  the  program  for  leisure  time 
activity  which  is  being  instituted  to 
encourage  and  to  teach  the  boys  of 
the  school  how  to  play.  Realizing 
that  most  of  the  boys  of  the  school 
have  suffered  in  the  past  because 
they  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  entertaining  games, 
or  because  they  had  been  inclined  to 
direct  their  energies  into  other  fields 
of  amusement  which  lack  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  wholesome  sport,  the 
school  now  supports  a  director  of 
physical  education  whose  work  is  to 
organize  group  and  individual  play 
activity  in  both  outside  and  indoor 
classes. 

The  man  in  charge  of  this  is  Mr. 
Leonard  Marti,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1933. 
Part  of  his  program  is  carried  on  in 
the  school  during  the  regular  class 
hours,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  di- 
rected in  the  company  cottages  in 
the  evenings,  and  in  the  gymnasium 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  as  well  as 
evenings  during  the  week. 

Extensive  Program  Planned 

Although   gymnasium    facilities    al- 


rious  cottages.  An  extensive  sports 
activity  program  is  being  lined  up 
for  each  company  for  the  outdoor 
play  in  the  Spring.  To  carry  out 
thij  plan,  athletic  equipments  and 
courts  have  been  built  on  the  com- 
pany grounds,  or  will  be  installed 
when  the  weather  permits  in  a  few 
months.  With  this  equipment,  a 
schedule  of  intra-company  (within 
the  company)  and  inter-company 
(between  the  companies)  competition 
will  be  carried  out  in  many  lines  of 
athletic  activity.  In  the  meantime, 
intra-company  sport  competition  is 
being  directed  in  basketball  and 
pinjg-pong.  Swimming  events  ar(e 
being  considered,  as  well  as  tourna- 
ment play  in  checkers,  chess,  and 
other  amusing  games  requiring  defi- 
nite skill  or  ability.  The  sports  activ- 
ity program  will  be  vastly  expanded, 
however,  when  the  spring  weather 
permits  outside  activity,  to  include 
nearly  every  boy  in  the  school  who 
has  any  athletic  inclinations  whatev- 
er. 

Outdoor  winter  sports  schedules 
began  to  function  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (1935)  when  six  10-foot 
toboggans,  which  requisition  had 
been    late    in    arriving,    were   deliver- 


low    each    company    the    use    of    the       ed    during    the     Christmas    holidays, 
basketball   court   and    swimming  pool       They  were  immediately  put  into  use 


on  one  night  each  week,  the  boys  of 
the  various  cottages  are  afforded  its 
benefits  at  different  hours  during  the 
day.  In  addition  to  the  gymnasium 
recreation,  Mr.  Marti  is  working  out 
a  full  program  of  games  for  the  va- 


by  Mr.  Marti,  who  scheduled  each 
company  for  use  of  the  toboggan 
slide  which  has  been  constructed  on 
the  slope  of  the  bluffs  between  the 
main  vocational  buildings  and  the 
farm.     Twenty-five    pairs    of    skates 
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were  also  resurrected  for  use  from 
the  attics,  and  are  issued  to  compan- 
ies according  to  schedule  for  use  on 
the  skating  rink  which  was  complet- 
ed during  the  holidays  on  Company 
Ericson  grounds  south  of  the  school 
football  field. 
Recreational  Participation  Gaining 
Although  little  equipment  has  been 
immediately  available  to  further  the 
recreational  program,  the  success  of 
the  leisure  time  activity  is  gaining 
under  Mr.  Marti's  efforts.  Where 
expense  limits  progress  toward 
rounding  out  the  program,  games 
and  needed  equipment  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  shops  of  the  school  by 
the  boys  themselves,  under  direction 
of  the  instructors. 

Playground    improvements     (which 

will  not  become  finished  until  spring 
weather  conditions  permit)  have 
been  planned  out  for  each  of  the 
eight  companies.  Some  of  these  im- 
provements have  been  completed  al- 
ready, while  other  parts  of  the 
plans  cannot  be  furthered  until 
spring.  Yet  the  plans  for  some  of 
the  companies  indicate  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to  provide  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  boys. 

Two  standard  horseshoe  courts,  a 
clay  volley-ball  court,  flying  rings, 
and  other  games  have  been  construct- 
ed for  Company  Washington.  Track 
equipment  including  high  and  broad 
jumping  pits,  and  a  shot  put  court 
have  also  been  built  for  this  com- 
pany. Proposed  improvements  to  be 
instituted  on  the  playground  of  this 
company  include  a  horizontal  bar, 
new  horseshoes,  a  shot  put  ring  with 
a  toe  board,  new  jumping  standards, 
a  sawdust  pit  for  the  rings    (which 


will  provide  for  more  elaborate  use 
of  this  equipment)  and  a  trapeze  on 
a  swing  standard. 

Fall  Program  Successful 

This  fall  Company  Washington 
boys  participated  in  a  number  of 
outdoor  activities  which  were  stim- 
ulated by  a  tournament  competition. 
Included  in  this  recreation  were 
horseshoe,  volley-ball,  cricket,  ring 
work,  shot-putting,  broad  and  high 
jumping,  hand  polo  and  tiumbling. 
Contests  and  individual  stunts  were 
carried  on  indoors,  in  addition  to  ta- 
ble games,  cards,  and  group  enter- 
tainment in  the  cottage  playrooms. 
Gymnasium  and  swimming  schedules 
rounded  out  the  activity  of  this  com- 
pany during  the  fall  months. 

Company  Roosevelt  has  facilities 
similar  to  those  of  Washington  cot- 
tage, and  also  has  outdoor  swings 
for  its  members  to  use.  It's  out- 
side activity  during  the  fall  months 
consisted  of  volley-ball,  baseball, 
horseshoe,  and  kicking  and  passing 
of  football.  Being  favored  with  one 
of  the  larger  basements  (this  is  one 
of  the  newer  cottages),  pin  bowling 
and  disc  tossing  have  been  incorpor- 
ated into  its  indoor  sport  program. 
Additional  table  games,  ping  pong, 
ring  pitch,  and  installation  of  a  reg- 
ulation shufflle-board  court  are  pro- 
posed. 

Although  only  a  volley-ball  court 
and  jumping  pit  with  standards  are 
included  in  the  present  set-up  of  the 
Ericson  company  playgrounds,  pro- 
posals for  the  expansion  of  this  re- 
creation plant  include  the  same  fa- 
cilities as  are  proposed  or  are  in- 
cluded in  lay-outs  of  other  company 
grounds.     A    shuffleboard    court,    pin 
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bowling,  and  disc  games  are  part  of 
the  indoor  facilities  in  use  at  Eric- 
son,  in  addition  to  many  other  games 
of  skill  which  have  been  devised  by 
the  manager.  Ericson  has  two  ping 
pong  tables,  also. 

Fall  recreation  activities  in  Jef- 
ferson company  have  included  modi- 
fied soccer  and  touch  football.  This 
company  is  favored  with  one  of  the 
better  athletic  fields.  Although  the 
building  size  has  handicapped  Jef- 
ferson boys  with  a  small  basement, 
the  company  will  later  have  shuffle- 
board,  ping  pong  tables  of  regula- 
tion size,  and  additional  table  games 
installed  for  indoor  activity.  Com- 
pany Grant,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
older  boys  of  the  school,  is  being 
equipped  with  all  of  the  above  men- 
tioned equipment  with  the  exception 
of  shuffleboard  courts  for  indoor  ac- 
tivity. Grant  company's  outdoor 
sport  program  this  fall  included 
baseball,  diamond  ball,  horseshoe, 
and  football.  A  large  number  of  this 
company  take  part  in  the  training 
school's  varsity  sports  including 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball, 
which  major  teams  compete  with 
teams  from  other  schools  of  the 
state  and  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Johnson  company,  which  is 
comprised  of  the  smallest  boys  of 
the  school,  ranging  in  age  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years,  is  treated  individ- 
ally  in  the  sports  program.  Present 
facilities  in  play  ground  equipment 
offer  for  their  use,  a  sandpile  for 
playing,  in  addition  to  smaller  pro- 
portioned courts  for  outdoor  activity. 
Proposed  equipment  for  the  Johnson 
playground  includes  a  large  sandbox 
for  playing,  two  teeters,  a  low  hori- 


zontal bar,  and  new  flying  rings  with 
ropes.  Outdoor  recreational  activity 
carried  on  during  the  fall  months  in 
this  company  were  volley-ball,  modi- 
fied soccer,  broad  and  high  jumping, 
hand  polo,  horseshoe,  diamond  ball, 
tumbling,  football  pasing  and  kick- 
ing, relays,  stunts,  and  swimming. 
Indoor  recreation  proposed  by  the  di- 
rector, Mr.  Marti,  provides  for  ping 
pong  competition  and  later  installa- 
tion of  a  regulation  size  table,  ring 
toss,  ring  pitch,  story  plays  in  school 
room,  educational  jig-saw  puzzles, 
map  puzzles  and  numerous  table 
games. 

Provide  Music  in  Cottages 

A  leisure  time  entertainment  in 
in  which  the  band  director,  and  re- 
creational director  cooperate,  brings 
the  institution's  orchestra,  or  other 
musical  organizations,  to  each  cot- 
tage once  every  two  weeks  for  con- 
certs. 

Although  the  present  gymnasium 
facilities  are  limited,  the  proposals 
entered  by  the  director  will  bring 
about  complete  equipping  during  the 
present  year.  Tumbling  mats  have 
been  purchased  and  are  being  used 
in  supervised  classes.  A  horizontal 
bar,  and  flying  rings  are  part  of  the 
the  present  equipment,  and  volley- 
ball standards,  built  in  the  school 
shops,  have  been  erected  to  make  use 
of  the  gymnasium  basketball  court 
area  for  volley-ball  purposes.  The 
present  plans  make  provision  for  in- 
stallation of  several  ping  pong  ta- 
bles in  the  balcony  overlooking  the 
basketball  court.  A  shuffleboard 
court  has  been  laid  out  on  the  floor 
adjoining  the  court,  and  accommo- 
dates four  or  more  boys  during  class- 
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es  and  company  periods  in  the  gym- 
nasium.      It   is   also    planned   to   in- 
stall  lockers   in  the   shower   dressing 
rooms  for  varsity  team  player's  use. 
Promotes  Tournament  Play 

Marti  arranged  several  tourna- 
ments, the  latest  to  begin  being  the 
basketball  intra-company  groups.  A 
ping  pong  elimination  tournament 
has  been  in  progress  for  about  three 
weeks.  This  will  be  concluded  soon 
by  an  all-school  oxj  inter-company 
elimination  championship  tourna- 
ment for  which  trophies  emblematic 
of  the  accomplishment,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners  in  each  class 
of  competition.  Team  and  individual 
play  is  planned  in  ping  pong.  Mr. 
Marti  is  planning  tournament  play 
in  volley-ball,  swimming,  shuffleboard 
and  other  sports,  also. 

Besides  the  regular  schedule  of  re- 
creation in  which  the  boys  partici- 
pate, the  physical  education  director 
arranges  exhibitions  in  gymnastics 
or  sport  games  to  be  staged  in  the 
gymnasium    or    auditorium,    or    other 


suitable  places,  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
per ways  of  playing  games  in  com- 
petition. Cooperation  with  nearby 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations  makes  pos- 
sible  these   demonstrations. 

Eliminiate  School  Line 

Where  formerly,  the  school  line 
was  confined  to  the  detail  basement  in 
the  main  building  between  the  hours 
of  4:15  and  5:15  p.  m.  after  the  dis- 
missal of  school,  those  boys  now  are 
sent  to  their  companies  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  managers  during  that 
time.  The  recreation  director  aided 
by  other  instructors  tak^es  smallejr 
groups  of  these  boys  from  company 
each  evening  after  school  thereby 
poviding  closely  supervised  play  in 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  skating 
rink,  or  toboggan  slide. 

It  is  through  a  closely  supervised 
program  such  as  this,  that  authori- 
ties of  the  Minnesota  State  Training 
School  are  attempting  to  teach  the 
boys  sent  into  their  custody,  how  to 
play,  and  enjoy  themselves  thorough- 
ly while  doing  it. 


WHAT  YOU  WILL  NOT  BE  SORRY  FOR 

For  hearing  before  judging. 

For  thinking  before  speaking. 

For  holding  an  angry  tongue. 

For  stopping  the  ear  to  a  tale-bearer. 

For  being  kind  to  the  distressed. 

For  being  patient  with  all. 

For  speaking  evil  to  no  man. 

For  doing  good  to  all  men. 

For  asking  pardon  for  all  wrongs. 

For  being  courteous  to  all. 


— Selected. 
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PILGRIMAGES  TO  HOMES  OF  EARLY 

AMERICA 

By  Amy  Noble  Maurer 


Down  in  the  Tidewater  of  Virgin- 
ia, south  of  the  historic  James  Riv- 
er in  Surrey  County,  stands  alone — 
and  neglected  for  many  years — a 
house  whose  beginnings  go  back  al- 
most to  the  days  of  the  mighty  Pow- 
hatan and  that  romantic  and  shad- 
owy figure,  Pocahontas,  daughter  of 
the  great  chief. 

Who    can   recall    today,   without    a 


barbarous,  her  generation  cursed  and 
soe  discrepant  in  all  nurtriture'  to 
himself  and  'oftentimes  with  feare 
and  tremblinge'  had  concluded  that 
his  sentiments  toward  her  were 
'wicked  instigations  hatched  by  him 
whoe  seeketh  and  delighteth  in  man's 
destruction.' 

"But  for  all  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples    against     a     marriage     with     a 


stirring  of  the  emotions,  the  story  of      heathen     whose     ancestors     were     in 


the  love  of  John  Rolfe,  English  ad- 
venturer, for  the  Indian  maiden,  Po- 
cahontas. Mary  Newton  Stanard,  in 
"Colonial  Virginia,  Its  People  and 
Customs" — gives  us  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
Master  Rolfe  was  thrown  when  he 
lost  his  heart  to  the  dusky  forest 
maid.  "He  'feared  his  love  would 
bring  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  the  censure  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  criticism  of  his  fel- 
lows.' He  writes  a  long  letter .  to 
the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in 
which  he  declared  'My  heart  and  best 
thoughts  are  and  have  byne  a  long 
tyme  soe  intangled  and  enthralled 
in    soe    intricate    a    laborinth    that    I 


hell — for  he  was  far  too  orthodox  to 
believe  in  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  unbelieving  braves  —  Master 
Rolfe's  love  for  the  forest  maid  tor- 
tured him  by  day  and  disturbed  his 
rest  at  night.  Finally,  he  declared 
thoughts  of  her  had  taken  the  form 
a  'more  gratious  temptacon  .  .  .  pul- 
linge  me  by  the  eare  and  cryene  why 
doest  not  thowe  endeavour  to  make 
her  a  Christian.'  Since  when  he  bad 
persuaded  himself  and  hoped  to  per- 
suade Governor  Dale,  that  it  was  his 
Christian  duty  to  wed  the  Indian 
King's  daughter." 

It  seems  that  the  object  of  his  so- 
licitude was  not  difficult  to  convert, 
possibly    for    the    same    reason    that 


was  even  a  wearied  to  unwynde  my-  John  felt  called  upon  to  convert  her 

selfe  thereout.'  — so,  after  baptism  and  the  adoption 

"He  was  not,  he  wrote,   'so  voyde  of  the  Christian  name,   Rebecca,  and 

of  friends  nor  meane  in   Birth'  that  with   the  consent  of  her  father  and 

that  he  could  not  make  a  match  to  of  the  Governor,  the  twain  are  made 

his   'greate  content'  in   England,  and  one    and    sail    together    for    English 

he    looked    'warily    and    with    circum-  shores,    where     Rebecca     is     received 

spection'  for  reasons  to  provoke  him  with   great    enthusiasm   by   her   hus- 

to  fall  in  love  with  one  whose  'educa-  band's  countrymen. 
'    tion    hath    byne    rude,    her    manners     And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
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the  lonely  little  house  in  the  Tidewa- 
ter? 

A  court  deposition  in  1677  shows 
that  the  house  was  built  in  1651  or 
1652  for  one  Warren,  on  land  which 
had  been  given  by  the  Indian  chief 
to  Thomas  Rolfe,  son  of  Pocahontas, 
and  John  Rolfe,  Gentleman — with 
Rolfe  "very  much  about  the  place." 

The  place  is  known  today  as  the 
"Warren  House,"  the  "Rolfe  House" 
and  "Smith's  Fort."  To  reach  it 
from  Williamsburg,  old  royal  capital 
of  Virginia,  we  motor  down,  seven 
miles,  to  Jamestown,  that  first  set- 
tlement in  America.  We  must  cross 
the  river.  There  is  no  bridge,  so  we 
take  the  Jamestown  Ferry,  and, 
quite  appropriately,  the  little  boat 
which  carries  us  so  bravely  across 
the  Powahatan,  is  the  Captain  John 
Smith. 

rid  I  say  "across  the  Powhatan"? 
That  was  the  name  given  it  by  the 
Indians,  honoring  their  great  chief. 
The  English  rechristened  it  the 
"James"  in  honor  of  their  great 
chief  and  the  James  it  is  today.  Ar- 
riving safely  on  the  southern  bank 
of  this  mighty  and  muddy  stream, 
we  motor  south  for  three  or  more 
miles,  until,  some  distance  to  our 
right,  we  think  we  see  the  object  of 
our  quest.  Bumping  over  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad  track,  we  continue 
along  the  side  of  a  cultivated  field 
until  we  reach  the  grassy  dooryard 
of  this  fifty  foot  front,  dormer  win- 
dowed, high  gabled,  thick  walled 
brick  house  which  has  seen  the  sea- 
sons come  and  go  since  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  front 
shows  evidence  of  a  small  hip  roofed 
porch    which    has    disappeared.  High, 


steep,  rickety  wooden  steps  lead  to 
the  door. 

We  wait  to  be  discovered  by  the 
occupants  of  the  house,  and  soon, 
around  the  corner  from  the  rear, 
comes  a  very  much  dilapidated,  crip- 
pled old  negro,  who  welcomes  us 
most  graciously. 

The  small  plantation  is  owned  and 
occupied  by  a  negro  family,  who  cul- 
tivate peanuts.  After  some  conver- 
sation with  the  courteous  and  inter- 
esting old  man,  we  are  invited  into 
the  house  by  the  mistress.  We  care- 
fully mount  the  shaky  steps,  assist- 
ed by  the  single  hand  rail,  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  spacious  entrance 
hall,  running  the  depth  of  the  house 
and  with  a  quite  handsome  stairway 
leading  to  the  upper  floor.  Passing 
into  the  room  at  our  right,  we  are 
amazed  to  find  paneling  as  fine  as  is 
found  in  some  of  the  manor  houses, 
and  with  fluted  pilasters  flanking  the 
fireplace. 

The  little  colored  mistress  of  the 
home,  with  pardonable  pride,  opened 
the  handsome  doors  on  either  side  of 
the  fireplace,  revealing  beautifully 
shaped  shelves  within — their  con- 
tents in  perfect  order.  The  large 
room  at  the  left  of  the  entrance 
boasted  paneling  almost  as  fine.  It 
had  its  fireplace,  also,  as  had  the 
corresponding  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor.  An  extension  at  the  rear  pro- 
vided space  for  cooking  and  for  pea- 
nut shelling,  which  was  in  progress 
at  the  tme — the  children  of  the  fam- 
ily lending  a  hand.  A  high  basement 
with  a  wide  hall  and  two  large  rooms 
completes  this  interesting  house. 
Tradition  has  it  that  a  tunnel  once 
led  from  the  house  to   Smith's  Fort, 
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a  mile  away,  but  this  is  not  substan- 
tiated. 

The  furnishings  of  the  house  in 
1928  were,  quite  naturally,  of  the 
sort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  occu- 
pants. Bet  how  was  it  when  Poca- 
hontas' son  was  "very  much  about 
the  place"?  Let  us  retrace  the  cen- 
turies which  have  passed  and  try  to 
reconstruct  the  interior  of  that  time 
and  the  year?s  which  followed.  It 
was  not  a  great  house,  but  it  was 
probably  one  of  the  best  of  its  time 
and  would  be  furnished  accordingly. 
Mary  Newton  Stanard  contributes 
this — "The  inventory  of  Ambrose 
Fieding  of  'Wickocomoco  Hall,'  Vir- 
ginia, made  in  1674,  gives  us  quite  a 
clear  picture  of  a  well  furnished 
seventeenth  century  home  whose 
rooms,  though  they  were  doubtless 
large  ones,  numbered  only  five,  three 
of  which  were  down  stairs,  two 
above.  The  'great  room'  had  in  it  a 
'long  dining  table,  a  serving  table,  a 
small  table,  fourteen  rush  bottomed 
chairs,  two  chests,  a  cupboard,  a  pair 
of  andirons,  a  bottle  case  and  bot- 
tles, a  supply  of  linen,  earthernware, 
glass  and  pewter,  two  brass  candle- 
sticks, a  brass  kettle,  a  brass  mortar 
and  pestle,  spoons  of  silver  and  al- 
chemy, a  silver  bowl  and  drinking 
vessels  of  silver.' 

'Ye  Parlor  chamber'  contained  a 
'greate  bedd'  with  curtain  and  val- 
ance lined  with  silk,  damask  tester, 
silk*  counterpane,  linen  sheets,  a 
feather  bed  and  blankets,  a  leather 
chair,    a    silk   chair,    a    carved    chest 


with  locks  and  keys,  a  pewter  basin 
and  ewer,  a  looking  glass,  a  warming 
pan,  a  brass  candle  stick,  an  ivory 
comb,  two  clothes  brushes. 

"In  the  parlor  were  an  oval  table, 
a  small  table,  three  Turkey  work  and 
three  Russian  leather  chairs,  a  silk 
chair,  a  Dutch  carved  chair,  a  tapes- 
try couch,  a  court  cupboard,  some 
books — including  a  large  Bible — a 
turkey  carpet,  a  pair  of  brass  and- 
irons, a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks, 
four  family  portraits  and  three  oth- 
er pictures." 

In  our  pilgrimages  to  homes  of 
early  America,  we  have  had  many 
thrills,  but  never  have  we  been  more 
stirred  than  by  our  discovery  of  the 
"Rolfe  House."  We  wondered  why 
a  house  so  tied  in  with  the  early  and 
romantic  history  of  our  country 
should  not  be  preserved  and  cherish- 
ed. Returning  the  following  year, 
we  learn  that  the  house  and  immedi- 
ate land  has  been  purchased  by  the 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jjr.,  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  been  doing  so  much 
in  restoration  in  Williamsburg  and 
elsewhere  in  Virginia.  The  negro 
family  has  removed  to  another  plan- 
tation and  the  house  will  be  restored. 
We  sometimes  think  that  we  must 
go  across  the  sea  if  we  seek  the  ro- 
mance of  a  bygone  day.  This  re- 
mote little  seventeenth  century  house 
in  Surrey  County,  Virginia,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  thrills  awaiting  the 
traveler  with  a  flair  for  Early  Amer- 


"Success  largely  depends  on  how  good  a  listener  you  are." 
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RANGE  HORSES 


By  Walter 

When  I  moved  to  my  present  abode 
in  the  rugged  foothills  of  the  Bear- 
tooth  Mountains  of  southern  Mon- 
tana, I,  like  the  average  city  dweller, 
knew  practically  nothing  about  hors- 
es. My  life  has  been  spent  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  center  of 
a  large  city  and  in  this  modern  and 
motorized  age,  horses  are  seldom 
seen  on  city  streets.  The  old-time 
dray  horse  has  been  almost  entirely 
displaced  by  the  auto  truck.  Of 
course,  city  dwellers  may  go  to  a  rid- 
ing academy  and  hire  horses,  but  at 
two  dollars  per  hour,  not  many  city- 
ites  are  able  to  become  very  well  as- 
quainted   with    academy   horses. 

And  so,  for  the  past  two  years, 
since  I  moved  to  this,  my  "home  on 
the  range,"  a  source  of  never-ending 
pleasure  has  been  my  study  of  the 
"range  hosses."  Living  on  a  great 
tract  of  government  and  railroad 
land  that  is  free  range,  there  is  sel- 
dom a  time  when  I  can  look  out  and 
not  see  horses  somewhere — sometimes 
nearby  and  at  other  times  far  away 
on  the  horizon — but  always  they  are 
there.  I  have  watched  and  studied 
these  western  horses  and  have  found 
them  amazingly  intelligent.  Not  in- 
telligent as  the  circus  horse  is  in- 
tellgent,  but  full  of  good  common 
horse  sense.  As  Charles  M.  Russell 
the  late  great  western  painter,  said 
in  his  book,  "Trails  Plowed  Under," 
"A  man  that  says  a  boss  don't  know 
nothin'  don't  know  much  about  hos- 
ses." 

The  range  horses  are  a  hardy 
breed.        They   have   to   be,   for   ever 


Ed  Taylor 

since  Cortez  landed  their  ancestors 
on  this  continent  they  have  had  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  have 
learned  to  fight  nature  at  her  worst. 
Through  summer  drought  and  win- 
ter blizzards  they  go  unscathed.  In 
their  battle  with  the  elements  they 
win  almost  every  time. 

My  first  Montana  winter  was  a  se- 
vere one  as  only  Montana  winters 
could  be  severe.  The  snow  lay  deep 
in  the  coulees,  making  it  all  but  im- 
possible for  the  range  horses  to  get 
grass.  It  was  then  that  I  made  my 
first  acquaitance  with  them.  One 
cold  morning  I  looked  up  from  my 
dssk  and  out  the  window  to  see  a 
band  of  horses,  led  by  an  old  grey, 
pawing  the  snow  away  to  reach  the 
scanty  grass.  They  were  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
their  tails  to  the  wind.  I  went  out 
to  look  them  over  and  as  I  opened  my 
door,  the  old  grey  leader  raised  his 
head,  sniffed  the  air  and  then  gave 
some  kind  of  signal  to  his  followers, 
for  in  a  flash  they  were  off  amid  fly- 
ing snow  and  a  thundering  of  hoofs. 
They  stopped  on  a  high  point  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  house. 

I  decided  that  I  would  "make 
friends"  with  that  band  of  horses  and 
I  finally  did,  although  it  took  me 
many  weeks.  I  threw  hay  outside 
the  fence  for  them  and  at  first  they 
refused  to  come  near  until  after  dark. 
In  the  morning  the  hay  would  be 
gone.  After  a  while  they  became 
more  bold,  until  I  was  able  to  stand 
just  inside  the  fence  and  watch  them 
feed.     If  I  did  not  go  out  at  the  reg- 
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ular  time  in  the  morning,  they  would 
whinny  at  the  fence  for  their  hay.  I 
harbored  a  vain  hope  that  one  day  I 
would  be  able  to  walk  among  them 
and  pet  them,  but  I  know  now  that 
that  is  impossible.  Only  a  good 
horse  wrangler,  with  lariat,  could 
capture  them.  Many  of  these  range 
horses  are  unbranded  and  have  nev- 
er known  the  touch  of  a  human.  Oth- 
ers are  branded  but  they  have  been 
turned  loose  by  their  owners  who 
have  long  since  forgotten  them. 
Among  them  were  greys  and  sorrels, 
pintos  and  blacks.  The  old  grey 
who  was  their  leader  had  probably 
been  a  plow  horse,  but  most  of  the 
others  were  of  lighter  build  and 
would  make  good  saddle  horses. 

In  this  band  were  a  number  of 
colts.  One  of  these  little  fellows  had 
been  born  late  in  the  fall  and  I  had 
thought  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
winter  but,  as  a  testimony  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  range  horse,  he  did. 
Perhaps  the  hay  I  fed  the  band  sav- 
ed his  life.     I  do  not  know. 

The  range  horses  are  well  protect- 
ed from  the  winter's  cold  by  a  thick 
coat  of  fur  which,  during  very  se- 
vere winters,  grows  to  a  length  of 
seven  or  eight  inches,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  overgrown  burros. 
On  cold  days  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  horses  galloping 
about  in  a  huge  circle  to  warm  them- 
elves  and  at  night  they  go  into  the 
coulees  and  hunt  out  warm  shelters 
behind  rocks  and  scrub  pines.  Wise- 
ly, the  horses  hunt  the  ridges  where 
the  winds  have  swept  the  snow  from 
the  grass  to  feed.  Even  then  they 
do  not  find  any  great  amount  of  feed, 
but  a  range  horse  prefers  the  bunch 


grass  of  the  range  to  any  other  food. 
For  salt,  he  eats  the  salt  sage,  which 
is  a  weed  with  a  distinctly  saline 
flavor. 

The  grass  of  all  the  western  ranges 
is  sparse  and  short  now,  but  the  old- 
timers  tell  me  in  the  early  days  these 
hills  were  covered  knee-deep  with 
waving  grass.  Then  the  sheep  men 
came  in  and  the  sheep,  cropping  ev- 
ery blade  of  grass  to  the  very  roots, 
spoiled  the  range.  The  bunch  grass 
has  never  come  back  to  its  former 
height  and  most  probably  it  never 
will.  But,  given  enough  territory  to 
cover,  the  range  horse  will  make  his 
way.  He  does  not  care  much  for 
the  luxuries  of  life  and  I  have  nev- 
er found  a  range  horse  that  would 
eat  sugar.  Nor  do  they  care  for  ap- 
ples or  any  of  the  other  delicacies 
of  which  horses  are  supposed  to  be 
fond. 

On  a  bitterly  cold  morning  not 
long  after  I  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  band  led  by  the  old  grey, 
I  saw  three  men  pass  my  house.  It 
was  only  shortly  after  dawn  and  they 
were  so  cold  that  they  walked  and 
led  their  horses  to  keep  warm.  The 
horses  were  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  hoar  frost  and  I  wondered 
what  these  men  could  be  doing  in 
this  desolate  part  of  the  country  on 
such  a  morning.  I  wondered  again 
when  these  same  strangers  passed 
my  house  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  driving  a  large  herd  of 
horses  in  which  were  the  horses  of 
the  band  I  had  befriended.  They 
disappeared  over  the  hills  and  for  al- 
most a  month  I  didn't  see  a  horse.  I 
missed  "my"  band  and  then  one  day 
they  came  back. 
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Where  the  three  men  had  taken 
the  horses  during  that  interval  was 
a  puzzle  to  me  until  spring  when  I 
learned  the  truth.  The  three  men 
were  horse  thieves.  They  had  gath- 
ered up  the  horses  with  the  intention 
of  selling  them  to  a  cannery  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state!  Fortu- 
nately for  the  horses,  the  thieves  had 
stolen  several  valuable  blooded  hors- 
es. The  owners  of  these  well  bred 
horses  had  discovered  their  loss  and 
the  thieves  were  jailed.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  West,  these  tree  men 
would  probably  have  been  hung  to 
the  nearest  tree  but,  "different  days 
and  different  ways,"  it  was  decided 
that  if  the  men  returned  the  horses 
to  the  ranges  from  which  they  had 
been  stolen,  the  case  would  be  drop- 
ped. 

Every  spring  there  are  many  little 
colts  born  on  the  range.  At  first 
they  are  stiff-legged  and  wide-eyed 
and  weak,  but  within  a  few  days  they 
are  hardened  to  range  life  and  they 
play  about  like  small  children.  It  is 
said  that  the  range  horses  never  for- 
get the  range  where  they  were  born 
and  if  turned  loose,  they  will  drift 
back  to  their  home  range,  through 
fences  and  across  great  mountain 
ranges.  A  range  mare  that  has  no 
colt  will  often  try  to  steal  the  colt  of 
another  mare.  This  is  a  very  amus- 
ing    performance.        Sometimes     the 


coltless  mare  will  succeed  in  leading 
a  colt  away  from  its  mother,  but  the 
mother  usually  recovers  the  offspring 
by  administering  a  sound  kicking  to 
the  colt  thief. 

Last  spring  I  noted  two  strange 
horses  on  the  range.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  recently  ridden  and  I  en- 
ticed them  into  the  corral.  One  was 
a  beautiful  young  star-faced  mare 
and  the  other  was  a  very  old  but 
well  preserved  gelding.  I  kept  and 
fed  these  two  for  several  days  and 
several  times  I  rode  the  mare.  One 
day  a  stranger,  a  typical  sun-tanned 
westerner,  rode  by.  He  stopped  by 
the  corral.  He  dismounted  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  two  horses,  the 
gelding  and  the  star-faced  mare,  be- 
longed to  him..  For  a  moment  I  was 
very  embairassed,  thinking  that  the 
stranger  would  take  me  for  a  horse 
thief.  He  put  me  at  my  ease,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  he  was  pleased 
to  see  his  horses  getting  such  excel- 
lent care.  He  said  I  might  ride  the 
mare  as  often  as  I  pleased,  but  I  must 
not  ride  the  old  gelding,  nor  must  I 
ever  separate  the  two.  This  tender 
hearted  westerner  had  pensioned  out 
the  gelding  and  because  the  old 
horse  and  the  mare  had  become  very 
good  friends,  the  young  mare  had 
been  turned  loose,  too,  so  that  the 
old  gelding  would  not  miss  his  friend 
and  become  too  lonesome! 


To  strive  with  difficulties  and  to  conquer  them  is  the  high- 
est human  faculty.  The  next  is  to  strive  and  deserve  to  con- 
quer, but  he  whose  life  has  passed  without  a  contest,  and  who 
can  boast  neither  success  nor  merit,  can  survey  himself  only 
as  a  useless  filler  of  existence. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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SOME  WORD  HISTORY 


Words — words — words. 
How  would  we   get   along  without 
them? 

Somebody  has  said  that  we  might 
be  able  to  think  without  words,  but 
we  could  not  express  our  ideas  clear- 
ly without  them.  However,  it  is 
very  hard  to  imagine  trying  to 
think  without  words.  Try  it.  You 
will  find  that  you  do  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  your  thinking  with  words. 

These  tools  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion are  sometimes  very  interesting- 
things,  too.  Especially  are  the  ori- 
gins of  many  common  words  and 
phrases  of  interest.  For  example, 
we  use  the  word's  "stone  broke"  to 
describe  a  person  completely  strip- 
ped of  money.  The  expression  arose 
from  the  old  custom  of  breaking  a 
workman's  stone  bench  when  he  fail- 
ed to  pay  his  debts. 

Every  wedding  has  its  "best  man." 
This  custom  is  a  survival  of  the  days 
when  it  was  often  necessary  to  steal 
a  wife,  or  at  least  was  the  custom  of 
some  countries.  Usually  a  trusted 
friend  was  called  upon  to  assist. 

And  would  you  believe  it?  Origi- 
nally a  dunce  was  a  wise  man.  John 
Duns  Scotus  was  leader  of  a  certain 
school  of  philosophy  about  600  years 
ago,  and  had  a  great  many  follow- 
ers known  as  Dunsmen  or  Dunces. 
These  Dunsmen  fell  into  the  habit  of 
scoffing  at  the  teachings  of  all  other 
groups  and  were  reproached  for  it. 
In  time  their  name  became  a  term  of 
reproach  instead  of  a  name  of  great 
honor. 

"Salary"   is,   literally,   salt   money. 


By  Harlod  Emery 

In  ancient  Rome  the  word  indicated 
the  money  set  aside  to  buy  salt  with. 
It  was  a  very  small  amount,  given  to 
each  Roman  soldier,  and  barely  cov- 
ed that  necessary  expense.  The  Lat- 
in word  was  "salarium." 

What  a  queer  thing  is  a  pocket 
handkerchief?  Originally  the  word 
was  simply  kerchief,  "chief"  meaning 
head  and  "ker"  meaning  cover.  But 
kerchief  came,  in  time,  to  mean  any 
square  of  cloth,  and  it  was  a  natural 
step  for  similar  squares  for  hand 
use  to  be  called  hand  kerchiefs.  As 
the  two  contradictory  words  became 
joined  into  one,  a  word  was  added  to 
show  where  it  was  usually  kept  when 
not  :n  use.  So  we  have  a  name  de- 
veloping which  contains  a  double 
contradiction. 

Sometimes  words  travel  a  long 
way  in  getting  their  present  mean- 
ings. Such  a  word  is  "nice,"  which 
originally  meant  "foolish."  "Neeci- 
us"  it  was,  originally,  from  the  Lat- 
in "ne,"  not,  and  "scius,"  knowledge. 
A  person  who  had  no  knowledge  was 
foolish.  Somehow  the  word  came  to 
be  applied  to  all  trival  things,  and 
then  as  a  way  of  commending  small 
things.  So  now  we  use  the  word  to 
suggest  excellence  instead  of  trivial- 
ity and  foolishness. 

The  words  "pin  money"  came  into 
use  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
"salary,"  at  a  time  when  pins  were 
made  by  hand.  It  came  to  be  the 
custom  for  women  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain small  allowance  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  buying  pins,  which  were 
rather   expensive,   but   small.        Now 
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we  use  the  term  to  apply  to  all  sums 
that  are  set  aside  for  the  making  of 
small  purchases. 

Perhaps   you   know   other   interest- 


ing word-servants  and  their  stories. 
They  are  always  interesting,  and 
sometimes  amusing. 


We  live  on  one-third  of  what  we  eat  and  the  doctors  live  on 
the  rest. — Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland. 


A  BRAVE  COWARD 


"Hurry  up,  Peter,"  called  out  Ter- 
rence  Newall.  "We  want  to  get 
started  before  the  tide  turns." 

"Started  for  where,  Terry?"  asked 
Peter  Farrington  as  he  joined  the 
little  group  of  bathers  at  the  boat 
landing. 

"For  the  yacht  club,"  explained 
Terry's  brother,  Jack.  "We're  all 
going  to  swim  over  to  the  club  dock 
and  back." 

Peter  hesitated  as  he  glanced  across 
the  placid  water  of  Sunporr  Harbor, 
so  clear  and  inviting  on  this  warm 
summer  morning.  "Too  far!"  he  ob- 
jected decisively.  "It's  all  of  haif-a- 
mile." 

"Sure,  its  half-a-mile,"  admitted 
Jack.  "What's  that  to  you?  I've 
seen  you  swim  all  the  way  down  to 
the  lighthouse  and  back  without  stop- 
ping. That's  at  least  a  mile  each 
way." 

"That  was  different,"  argued  Pe- 
ter. "I  kept  right  along  the  shore 
when  I  did  that." 

"What  difference  does  it  make?" 
broke  in  Terry.  "The  harbor  isn't 
over  two   fathoms   deep,  even   in  the 


By  George  H.  Hall 

channel.  And  you  the  best  swimmer 
in  Sunport,"  he  added  contemptuous- 
ly. 

"Still  one  can  drown  in  twelve  feet 
of  water  if  he  gets, — if  he  plays  out," 
contended  Peter.  "I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  try  it.  Not  this  morning 
anyway.  The  water  is  unusually  cold 
after  last  week's  storm." 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  chal- 
lenged June  Webster  impatiently. 

"Even  little  Joe  is  going,"  added 
Betty  Hardy  persuasively.  "You 
won't  be  stumped  by  a  twelve-year- 
old  kid,  will  you?" 

"Why,  Betty,"  protested  Peter, 
"You  shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Even  if  you  older  ones  can  make  it, 
it's  too  far  for  him.     He  can't  do  it'.' 

"You  bet  I  can  da  it!"  declared  lit- 
tle Joe  scornfully.  "I'm  not  afraid 
of  getting  out  over  my  depth  like 
some  people  I  know." 

"Don't  let's  ^top  to  argue!"  cut  in 
Marcia  Stanton.  "We've  got  to  get 
over  there  and  back  in  less  than  an 
hour  if  we  don't  want  to  buck  an  ebb 
tide.     Let's  go!" 

"Sure!"  chorused  her     companions 
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"Come  on!" 

"You're  a  fraid  cat!"  flung  back 
June  as  the  little  group  started  down 
the  beach  toward  the  water. 

"It's  worse  than  that,"  declared 
Terry  who  had  lingered  a  minute  be- 
hind the  others.  "In  plain  English, 
Peter,  you're  a  coward!" 

The  retort  cut  like  a  lash  but  Peter 
kept  his  temper.  Perhaps  his  compan- 
ions would  not  be  so  hard  on  him  if 
they  knew.  But  they  did  not  know.  His 
pride  had  ever  held  him  silent  as,  to 
the  real  reason  why  he  never  joined 
them  in  any  swimming  contests  in 
water  of  dangerous  depth. 

In  the  bitterness  of  being  misun- 
derstood he  remained  silent,  envious- 
ly watching  the  bobbing  heads  of  the 
others  as  they  stroked  steadily  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  yacht  club  on  the 
distant  shore.  It  was,  hard  to  remain 
behind.  Harder  still  to  be  thought  a 
coward.     But  then — 

Slowly  he  finally  entered  the  water 
and  struck  out  toward  the  point 
where  the  lighthouse  stood  clear  cut 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  all  of  a 
mile  farther  down  the  harbor. 

Had  a  stranger  seen  the  long, 
steady  strokes  of  this  lone  swimmer 
he  would  at  once  have  concluded  that 
here  was  a  majster  of  the  sport;  a 
youth  who  could  tirelessly  cover  miles 
of  water,  who  could  easily  outswim 
any  of  those  who  were  now  so  slowly 
pushing  their  way  toward  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Why  then  did  this  ap- 
parently powerful  swimmer  continue 
to  hug  the  shore?  Why  did  he  nev- 
er swing  out  into  the  deeper  waters 
preferred  by  all  good  swimmers?  Was 
he,  after  all,  what  he  had  been  called, 
a  coward. 

As  Peter  neared  the  point  Captain 


Turner,  head-keeper  of  the  light- 
house, hailed  him  from  the  shore. 
"You  seem  to  be  going  all  right  this 
morning,  Pete." 

"I've  been  all  right  so  far,  cap- 
tain." admitted  the  boy  as  he  made  a 
wide,  smooth  turn  and  headed  back 
on  the  return  mile. 

"Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
come  ashore  and  rest  awhile?"  called 
the  captain  solicitously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  I  need  to,"  Peter 
assured  him.  "I  want  to  get  back  to 
the  landing  before  the  others  return 
from  the  yacht  club." 

"Two  miles  to  their  one  is  what  I 
call  pretty  good  swimming,"  assert- 
ed Turner.  "Well,  look  out  for  your- 
self." 

When  about  half  of  the  return  dis- 
tance had  been  covered  Peter  became 
aware  that  he  was  encountering  more 
resistance  than  he  had  before  felt. 
"The  tide  has  turned,"  he  murmured 
as  he  half-lifted  himself  from  the  wa- 
ter to  anxiously  scan  the  harbor  for 
any  signs  of  the  others.  "They  ought 
to  be  back  by  this  time,"  he  thought. 
But  no.  Not  far  from  the  farther 
shore  he  could  make  out  the  six  swim- 
mers pushing  slowly  through  the  wa- 
ter. "They  should  have  left  long  be- 
fore this,.  The  tide  may  be  too  strong 
before  they  get  across. 

Suddenly  Peter's  long  strokes  came 
to  an  abrupt  pause.  Throwing  him- 
self forward  toward  the  shore  he 
stumbled  awkwardly  through  the 
shallow  water  to  the  safety  of  the 
beach  where  he  dropped  to  the  sand 
writhing  in  agony.  For  a  few  min- 
utes the  pain  seemed  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Then,  resolutely  straight- 
ening his  limbs,,  he  struggled  to  his 
feet.     Ah,  that  was  better.       A  few 
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steps  on  the  hard  sand  and  the  pain 
was  nearly  gone.  Once  more  he  could 
walk  freely.  "No  more  water  for  me 
today,"  he  said  half-aloud  as  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  the  other 
swimmers. 

He  could  see  that  they  were  making 
progress  but  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  finding  the  tide  much  stronger 
than  they  had  expected.  Still,  they 
were  all  together,  steadily  but  ap- 
parently wearily,  drawing  nearer  to 
the  landing. 

By  the  time  Peter  arrived  at  the 
landing  the  group  had  almost  reached 
the  shore,  all  evidently  near  the  limit 
of  their  endurance.  He  ran  to  the 
water's  edge  to  give  any  help  that 
might  be  needed.  Terry  was  the  first 
to  land,  followed  closely  by  Jack.  Then 
came  the  girls,  June,  Marcia  and 
Betty.  Completely  spent  they  drop- 
ped down  onto  the  warm  sand.  But 
where  was  little  Joe?  A  quick  glance 
over  the  water  disclosed  the  form  of 
the  small  boy,  struggling  valiantly 
against  t  he  current,  but  unable  to 
make  any  headway.  Relentlessly  the 
tide  was  carrying  him  down  the  bay, 
out  toward  the  open  sea. 

"Joe!  Joe!"  shrieked  Betty  who 
was  the  first  of  the  exhausted  swim- 
mers to  notice  that  the  boy  was  miss- 
ing. "He's  being  swept  by  the  tide! 
Save  Him!  Someone  save  him!" 

Peter  heard  her  cry  coming  faintly 
from  the  s.hore.  He  was  already  well 
out  in  the  bay  swimming  rapidly  to- 
ward the  fast  receeding  figure.  Dan- 
ger, weariness,  depth  of  water,  all 
were  forgotten.  He  must  reach  the 
boy.  He  could  expect  no  help  from 
the  others  who  were  far  too  played 
out  to  make  an  attempt  to  follow.  On, 
on   he   forged.     The   tide   which   was 


carrying  the  boy  away  was  in  favor 
of  the  rescuer  whose  powerful  strokes 
soon  began  to  reduce  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  lad  who  was 
so  vainly  struggling  to  reach  the 
shore. 

Slowly,  oh,  how  slowly,  the  distance 
separating  the  two  lessened.  "If  he 
can  only  keep  up  a  few  minutes  long- 
er I  will  reach  him  all  right,"  Peter 
told  himself  as,  with  eyes  riveted  on 
Joe's  curly  head,  he  pushed  on.  Then 
the  head  vanished  from  sight.  Little 
Joe  had  reached  his  limit.  "Oh,  Lord 
help  me  to  ge  to  him  in  time!"  Peter 
prayed  as  he  scanned  the  water  for 
the  boy  to  reappear.  "Try  to  keep 
afloat  a  bit  longer,  Joe!"  he  shouted 
as  a  scared  and  tired  face  broke  the 
surface  only  a  few  yards  away.  "I'm 
coming!" 

But  the  words  were  lost  on  the 
wholly  exhausted  little  swimmer  who 
once  more  slipped  beneath  the  waves. 
"Twice!"  breathed  Peter.  "I  must 
reach  him  before  he  goes  down  again. 
I  must!" 

For  a  third  time  Joe  rose  to  the 
surface  but  he  was  struggling  no 
longer.  With  a  superhuman  effort 
Peter  strained  to  reach  him.  The 
distance  was  too  great.  For  a  third 
time  the  tiny  form  sank,  this  time, 
Peter.,  knew  to  rise  no  more. 

Raising  himself  high  in  the  water 
Peter  took  in  as  full  a  breath  as  his 
tired  lungs  would  allow.  Then  he 
dove.  Straight  as  an  arrow  he  shot 
down  in  the  direction  in  which  little 
Joe  had  disappeared.  It  seemed  as 
if  his  lungs  would  burst.  Still  down, 
down  he  went  until  at  last,  through 
the  murky  water,  he  made  out  the 
form  of  the  boy  sinking  slowly  toward 
the     bottom.     One     more     desperate 
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lunge  and  his  hand  touched  the  boy's 
curly  head.  What  luck.  The  mat  Led 
hair  afforded  the  only  firm  hold  that 
he  could  have  gained.  With  a  pray- 
er of  thankfulness  Peter  turned  his 
face  toward  the  surface  drawing  the 
boy  with  him.  Would  they  never 
reach  the  air?  Peter  simply  could 
not  hold  his  breath  much  longer.  Must 
he  give  up  after  all?  He  would  not! 
He  would  hold  on  at  least  a  second 
more.  Then,  to  his  infinite  relief, 
his  head  broke  through  the  water  and 
he  gasped  eagerly  at  the  fresh,  life- 
giving  air. 

But  Peter's  thoughts  were  not  of 
the  air  nor  of  his  own  safety.  Care- 
fully he  drew  Joe  up  beside  him  so 
that  the  boy's  head  was  above  the  wa- 
ter. "Now  take  a  good  breath,  young 
fellow,"  he  said.  "You're  all  right." 
No  response  came  from  his  charge. 
"He's  got  his  lungs  filled  with  water. 
That  means  I've  got  to  get  him  to 
shore  mighty  quick,"  speculated  Pe- 
ter who  was  already  swimming  as 
well  as  he  could,  encumbered  by  his 
inert  burden.  "Oh,  Lord  hel  p  me!" 
he  cried  again.  "If  I  don't  make  it 
in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  too  late." 

Holding  firmly  onto  the  half -drown- 
ed boy  Peter  struggled  on.  It  was 
hard  going  indeed.  He  was  tired. 
And  the  tide  was  now  running 
stronger  than  ever.  A  glance  ahead 
and  he  saw  that  he  was  already 
abreast  of  the  lighthouse  on  the 
point.  If  he  passed  this  point  his 
situation  would  be  hopeles^.  He 
would  be  carried  out  to  sea.  He  must 
not  pass  it.  He  must — he  must — A 
cry  of  pain  escaped  his  lips.  Spas- 
modically his  legs  drew  themselves 
up  under  him  and  refused  to  strike 
out.     For  the  second  time  this  morn- 


ing the  cramps  has  seized  Peter  in 
their  deadly  grip. 

With  one  hand  engaged  in  holding 
his  charge  securely,  and  now  both 
legs  useless,  what  further  chance  had 
he  of  success?  None  seemed  possi- 
ble. Must  he  go  down  a  failure?  It 
seemed  so.  Yet  he  would  not  give 
up.  He  would  at  least  /try  to  keep 
afloat  although  the  agony  from  his 
tortured  limbs  was  nearly  driving 
him  crazy.     Somehow — some  way — 

"Put,  put,  put,"  came  the  most  wel- 
come sound  that  had  ever  reached  the 
boy's  ears.  A  motor  boat!  At  last 
help  was  coming.  Captain  Turner 
stood  in  the  bow  as  the  launch  from 
the  lighthouse  bore  down  upon  the 
pair  who  had  so  nearly  become  vic- 
tims of  the  sea. 

"Hold  on  just  a  minute  longer,  old 
man!"    called  out  Turner  encouraging- 

ly. 

As  the  boat  reached  him,  Peter 
raised  the  limp  body  of  little  Joe  as 
high  as  possible.  With  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief he  felt  his  burden  lifted.  Then 
he  sank  back  completely  overcome. 
He  could  struggle  no  longer. 

The  strong  arms  of  one  of  the 
lighthouse  crew  grasped  Peter  as  he 
started  to  sink.  He  was  drawn  up, 
then  lifted  gently  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  where  he  fell  helpless  on  tht- 
bottom.  "Little  Joe!"  he  gasped. 
"He  went  down  a  third  time.  Get 
the  water  out  of  his  lungs!  Quick!" 

"That's  just  what  we  are  doing," 
the  captain  assured  him.  "He's  com- 
ing round  all  right.  But  how  about 
you?" 

Peter  tried  to  rise  but  the  pain 
again  gripped  him,  gripped  him  so 
savagely  that  he  sank  back  with  a 
groan.     In  an  instant  Turner  was  at 
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his  side  chafing  and  rubbing  the 
eramped  limbs.  "Say,"  he  declared, 
admiration  ringing  in  his  voice,  "you 
certainly  were  nervy  to  go  out  that 
way  when  you  knew  that  you  were 
going  to  cramp  sooner  or  later." 

"What  else  could  I  do?"  asked  Pe- 
ter, smiling  faintly  as  the  vigorous 
administrations  of  the  old  seaman 
brought  the  longed-for  relief. 

In  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  it 
took  for  the  boat  to  reach  the  shore 
little  Joe,  with  the  vitaliity  of  a  youth 
was  completely  restored.  As  his  sis- 
ter lifted  him  from  the  boat,  and  he 
nestled  in  the  safety  of  her  arms,  he 
could  speak  of  nothing  but  the  brave 
friend  who  had  saved  his  life.  "Say, 
Sis,"  he  declared,  "do  you  know  Peter 
is  the  greatest  swimmer  in  the  whole 
world?" 

"He's  more  than  that!"  blustered 
Turner.     "You  boys  can't  half  under- 


stand what  it  means  to  a  fellow  who 
has  the  cramps  to  do  a  thing  like 
that.  He  knew  what  was  sure  to  hap- 
pen to  him  but  he  didn't  let  that  stop 
him.  He's — Oh,  what's  the  use  try- 
ing to  tell  it,"  he  broke  off.  "Come 
up  to  the  lighthouse  and  we'll  have  a 
cup  of  good,  hot  coffee.  That  will 
put  us  on  our  feet  again." 

"So  that  was  why  you  never  want- 
ed to  go  into  deep  water?"  asked 
Terry  as  he  walked  slowly  beside  Pe- 
ter on  the  way  to  the  lighthouse. 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  us?  Do  you 
think  you  can  ever  forgive  us  for  the 
way  we  have  treated  you?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Peter  consented 
readily. 

"And  I  was  the  worst  of  all,"  Ter- 
ry went  on  contritely.  "I  called  you  a 
coward."  "Why,  Peter,  you're  the — 
the  bravest  coward  that  ever  was." 


OLD-FASHIONED  SPANKINGS 

One  more  modern  thinker  has  taken  her  place  beside  the 
old-fashioned  parent  who  respected  and  heeded  the  ancient 
maxim,  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  She  is  Dr.  Grace 
Adams,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  child  psycholigist,  and  she 
makes  the  blank  statement  that  for  a  child  under  four  or  five 
years  of  age  "one  slap  is  worth  more  than  an  hour  of  reason- 
ing." 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  old-fashioned  spanks 
will  find  as  many  adherents  around  Reidsville  as  it  once  had. 
But  there  are  many  things  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  And  it  is 
worth  trying  at  times  on  that  type  of  youngster  who  pits  its 
will  against  the  mature  judgment  of  its  parents,  the  type  of 
youngster  usually  referred  to  by  the  suffering  neighbor  as  a 
"spoiled  brat." — Reidsville  Review. 
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The  boys  on  the  barn  force  were 
busy  for  a  few  days  last  week  un- 
loading a  carload  of  coal  and  part  of 
a  carload  of  fertilizer. 


Concord.  The  first  portion  of  this 
allotment  was  received  last  Wednes- 
day. This  meat  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  food  supply. 


We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Clyde  Bristow,  a  former  member  of 
our  printing  class  as  linotype  oper- 
ator. Clyde  enclosed  a  very  good  ar- 
ticle on  the  American  Flag,  which 
will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  The 
Uplift. 


One  of  our  smaller  boys,  A.  D. 
Grooms,  of  the  Gaston  Cottage,  who 
has  been  undergoing  treatment  for 
some  time  by  a  Charlotte  specialist, 
for  a  badly  infected  eye,  was  taken 
to  the  doctor  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. After  a  thorough  examination 
the  youngster  was  discharged,  al- 
though the  doctor  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  home  treatment  for  a 
short  time. 


We  recently  received  a  notice  from 
Mr.  Ronald  B.  Wilson,  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  State  Administrator 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, that  the  Training  School  had 
been  allotted  1,260  pounds  of  can- 
ned beef  per  month,  February  to 
June,  inclusive.  We  were  informed 
that  this  allotment  would  be  availa- 
ble through  Mr.  E.  Farrell  White, 
emergency     relief     administrator     at 


Ralph  Huntley,  who  was  paroled 
in  August  1924,  called  on  friends  at 
the  School  last  Wednesday.  While 
here,  Ralph  Worked  in  the  bakery 
and  has  continued  this  kind  of  work 
since  leaving.  Soon  after  being  pa- 
roled he  obtained  a  position  with  the 
United  Baking  Company,  in  Lexing- 
ton, and  is  still  employed  by  that 
firm. 

This  lad  came  to  the  School  from 
Stanly  County,  and  during  his  stay 
here  of  two  years,  made  a  very  good 
record.  We  are  all  glad  to  see  him 
and  to  learn  that  he  is  doing  so  well. 


Fred  Blue,  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  our 
old  boys,  called  on  us  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  A  few  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  remembered  him  and 
were  glad  to  renew  acquaintance. 

After  staying  at  the  School  for 
two  years,  Fred  was  paroled  in  Jan- 
uary 1922,  having  made  a  good  rec- 
ord while  here. 

For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  railroading,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  employed  as  conduc- 
tor on  the  Aberdeen  and  Rock  Fish 
Railroad.  He  tells  us  that  he  thor- 
oughly enjoys  his  work  and  has  had 
steady  employment. 

Fred  is  now  thirty-one  years  old,  is 
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married  and  is'  the  father  of  two 
children,  whose  pictures  he  proudly 
showed  his  old  friends. 

While  here,  more  than  thirtten 
years  ago,  this  young  man  was  a 
house  boy  at  Cottage  No.  3,  and  we 
are  told  by  his  former  matron,  Miss 
Mary  P.  Latimer,  who  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  staff,  that  he  was 
a  very  good  cook. 


Frank  Johnson,  of  Statesville,  for- 
merly of  Cottage  No.  2,  visited  the 
School  last  week-end  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  attending  the  Sunday  services 
and  meeting  old  friends  among  the 
members  of  the  staff. 

This  lad  was  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution June  15,  1928  and  was  paroled 
February  16,  1932.  Upon  admission 
he  entered  the  third  grade  and  had 
reached    the    seventh    when    paroled. 

For  the  past  three  years  Frank 
has  been  employed  by  the  Horton  Mo- 
tor Express  Company,  Charlotte, 
starting  as  helper  and  then  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  regular 
driver  of  one  of  their  large  trucks. 

Judging  from  his  appearance,  the 
habits  of  clean  living  acquired  at 
the  School,  have  had  a  good  effect  on 
Frank,  for  ho  is  now  a  husky  young 
man,  almost  twenty-orae  years  old, 
measuring  six  feet,  three  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height. 


A  committe  from  the  Legislature 
now  in  session  at  Raleigh,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Monday. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr. 


J.  T.  Burris,  of  High  Point,  Senator 
from  Guilford  County,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  House:  R.  E. 
Sentelle,  Brunswick  County;  L.  W. 
Legget,  Halifax  County;  U.  S.  Page, 
Bladen  Country  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Doug- 
las, Wake  County. 

The  above  named  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Roach,  Whitley,  Noels  and 
Creech,  of  the  North  Carolina  High- 
way Department. 

The  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to 
study  conditions  at  the  School  pre- 
paratory to  making  the  appropriation 
for  the  next  biennium  which  begins 
July  1,  1935. 

Our  guests  were  served  a  home- 
grown dinner  consisting  of  baked 
chicken  with  accessories,  Irish  pota- 
toes, baked  sweet  potatoes,  collards 
and  other  delicacies.  Though  sweet 
potatoes  and  collards  are  strictly  an 
Eastern  Carolina  product,  some  of 
the  members  of  the  party  hailing 
from  "down  East"  admitted  that  ours 
were  as  fine  if  not  finer  than  could 
be  grown  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  regular  afternoon 
service  in  our  auditorium  last  Sun- 
day. After  the  opening  Scripture 
recitation  and  prayer,  led  by  Clyde 
Kivett,  Mr.  Sheldon  announced  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  thirteen 
years  he  had  been  making  regular 
visits  to  the  Training  School,  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  introduce  a  former 
student     of     the     institution     as     the 
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speaker  of  the  afternoon.  He  then 
presented  Captain  James  A.  Shipp, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Salvation  Ar- 
my post  in  Charlotte,  turning  the  re- 
mainder of  the  program  over  to  this 
young  man  and  his  wife.  After  a 
few  brief  remarks  by  the  captain, 
Mrs.  Shipp  rendered  a  vocal  solo  in 
a   most   delightful   manner. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys,  James,  as 
he  is  remembered  by  the  members  of 
the  "old  guard"  here,  started  out  by 
saying  that  having  once  been  a 
Training  School  boy,  he  knew  the 
boys'  life  at  the  School,  their  many 
problems,  etc.,  and  would  feel  great- 
ly pleased  if  anything  he  might  say 
to  them,  would  help  them  in  any  way. 

Continuing  he  said,  that  many 
men  have  been  lost  because  of  the 
fact  they  were  denied  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  boys  of  the  Training 
School  and  have  come  to  realize  lat- 
er in  life  what  they  have  missed. 
These  men  failed  because  of  lack  of 
proper  training  in  youth,  such  as  the 
boys  are  receiving  here. 

Boys  come  to  this  institution  be- 
cause of  broken  homes  and  the  wrong 
kind  of  companionship,  and  in  days 
to  come  they  will  appreciate  what 
they  learn  here.  The  speaker  fur- 
ther stated  that  when  these  lads  en- 
counter the  hardships  of  the  world, 
they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  they  once  thought  was  hard 
life  at  the  School,  was  much  easier 
than  the  things  they  will  have  to 
face  upon  leaving  the  institution. 

Captain  Shipp  then  told  of  two 
things  he  learned  while  here  which 
proved  very  helpful  later  in  life.  One 
was  a  portion  of  Scripture  he  had  to 
memorize,    which    helped    him   a    few 


years  ago  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
called  on  to  preach  at  a  Sunday  night 
service  in  Western  town.  On  anoth- 
er occasion  he  was  asked  to  address 
the  graduating  class  in  a  high  school 
in  Oklahoma,  and  this  time  he  used 
a  recitation  on  "Education,"  learned 
while  here,  as  the  greater  part  of  his 
talk. 

Mrs.  Shipp  then  read  the  Scripture 
Lesson  from  the  13th  chapter  of  He- 
brews, after  which  the  captain  had 
the  boys  memorize  a  Bible  verse, 
James  4:17 — "Therefore  to  him  that 
knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin." 

Captain  Shipp  then  gave  boys  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  stay  at  the  School, 
saying  that  there  were  but  three  cot- 
tages when  he  was  admitted.  He 
was  house  boy  at  Cottage  No.  3  un- 
til No.  5  was  opened  at  which  time 
he  was  transferred  to  the  latter  cot- 
tage home.  There  were  but  90  boys 
at  the  School  when  he  was  adimtted, 
as  compared  to  the  nearly  500  at  the 
present  time.  He  further  stated 
that  he  helped  to  dig  the  foundation 
for  the  School  Building,  in  which  is 
located  the  auditorium  where  he  was 
then  speaking. 

After  being  paroled  in  1923,  James 
worked  one  and  one-half  years  with 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  be- 
ing stationed  in  Florida.  It  was  in 
Florida  that  he  was  converted  and 
entered  the  Salvation  Army  work. 
He  went  to  college  and  upon  his 
return  was  sent  to  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  other  appointments  being  as  fol- 
lows: Washington,  D.  C;  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  (where  he  was  married)  ; 
back  to  Fredericksburg  and  then  to 
Charlotte.        During    his     ten     years 
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with  the  Salvation  Army,  his  good 
work  was  recognized,  and  he  was 
promoted  promptly,  now  holding  the 
rank  of  captain,  with  the  prospects 
of  being  made  an  adjutant  in  the 
early  Summer. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  did  not 
select  Salvation  Army  work  because 
it  was  easy,  but  because  the  large 
field  of  activity  of  that  organization 
afforded  greater  opportunity  to  help 
mankind,  working  with  boys,  helping 
to  mend  broken  homes,  and  do  all  in 
his  power  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

In  conclusion  he  told  the  boys  that 
the  foundation  of  their  lives  was 
>now  being  made,  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  rely  on  God  to  make  that 
foundation  strong.  He  told  them 
they  could  be  workers  for  God  right 
here  at  the  instiution,  trying  to  in- 
duce their  companions  to  live  the  right 
kind  of  lives.  Captain  Shipp  then 
had  the  boys  repeat  the  23rd  Psalm, 
pausing  at  intervals  while  he  made 
/interesting  comment.  This  Psalm, 
said  he,  leaves  with  us  three  great 
thoughts:  (1)  The  glorious  experi- 
ence   of    a    Christian    life;     (2)     the 


glorious  experience  of  dying  as  a 
Christian;  (3)  the  promise  of  a  glo- 
rious hereafter  for  those  who  have 
lived  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

As  additional  features  of  the  ser- 
vice, Captain  Shipp  and  his  wifts 
sang  a  couple  of  songs  for  the  boys, 
later  teaching  them  the  words  and 
having  them  sing  them.  He  also  ac- 
companied the  boys  on  the  trombone 
as  they  sang  the  regular  hymns. 

We  were  very  glad  to  have  James 
conduct  this  service  and  are  proud 
of  the  record  he  has  made  since  leav- 
ing the  School.  He  has  a  most 
pleasing  personality,  one  that  makes 
us  feel  sure  that  his  work  with  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Charlotte,  espe- 
cially among  the  boys  of  the  Red 
Shield  Club,  will  be  very  successful. 
We  were  also  delighted  to  meet  his 
charming  wife,  who  is  a  great  help 
to  him  in  his  work.  The  service 
here  last  Sunday  afternoon  was  both 
interesting  and  helpful,  and  we  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Shipp  that  they 
will  always  be  welcome  visitors  at 
the  School. 


Young  people  should  remember  that  the  first  step  to  true 
greatness  is  to  realize  that  spiritual  forces  are  and  always 
will  be  more  powerful  than  material  ones,  and  the  second  step 
is  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  material  thing  to  gain  spiri- 
tual power. — Selected. 
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A  CHILD'S  THOUGHT  OF  GOD 

They  say  that  God  lives  very  high; 

But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 
You  cannot  see  our  God;  and  why? 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines 
You  never  see  Him  in  the  gold; 
Though  from  Him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good,  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  his  face — 
Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made; 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place: 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses'  pressure, 
Half-waking  me  at  night,  and  said, 

"Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser?" 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

In  the  opinion  of  every  competent  critic,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  was  not  only  the  greatest  poetess  that  England  has  pro- 
duced, but  more  than  this,  the  most  inspired  woman  of  all  who 
composed  in  ancint  or  modern  tongues,  in  any  land  or  clime. 

She  was  born  near  the  city,  Durham,  England,  March  6,  1809, 
having  a  noble  heritage,  a  fine  background  to  receive  a  classical 
education  supervised  by  her  father  who  loved  his  daughter  with  a 
passion  without  a  parallel,  in  history. 
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In  the  course  of  time  regardless  of  ill  health,  pulmonary  infec- 
tion, she  proved  a  rare  example  of  optimism  and  will  power,  reach- 
ing the  zenith  of  her  career  in  her  early  twenties. 

She  was  called  by  some  as  the  Shakespeare  of  women,  for  the 
reason  her  diction  was  clear,  forceful  and  elegant.  First,  her 
books  were  published  at  the  expense  of  her  father;  next,  editors 
were  willing  to  run  their  own  risks  and  later,  messengers  with 
bank  notes  waited  at  the  door  and  begged  for  manuscript. 

Ill  health  and  an  overbearing  father  had  robbed  her  of  her  birth- 
right,— the  thrills  and  joys  of  girlhood.  Not  till  she  met  Robert 
Browning  did  the  darkened  shadows  of  her  bed  room  become  trans- 
formed as  the  sunlight  flooded  each  darkened  corner,  driving  out 
all  the  shadows  lurking  therein.  Before  meeting  him  she  had  read 
everything  he  had  written. 

Yes,  she  knew  him  through  his  writings  as  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts — so  strong  and  far-seeing.  In  this  union  there  was  a  join- 
ing of  intellect  and  soul  which  approaches  the  ideal. 

In  reading  a  short  poem  by  Robert  Browning,  "Summura  Bon- 
um",  meaning  in  plain  English,  "the  supreme  good",  we  feel  that 
when  writing  this  verse,  a  consummation  of  true  love,  Browning 
had  in  mind  his  wife: 

All  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the  year  in  the  bag  of  one  bee : 
Ail  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart  of  one!  gem: 
In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  shine  of  the  sea : 
Breath  and  bloom,  shade   and   shine, — wonder,  wealth,  and — how  far   above 
them — 

Truth,  that's  brighter  than  gem, 

Trust,  that's  purer  than  pearl, — 
Brightest  truth,  purest  truth  in  the  universe — all  wfere  for  me 

In  the  kiss  of  one  girl. 

******* 

THE  CHARLOTTE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS 

There  is  not  an  organization  in  the  country  that  can  put  over  a 
piece  of  work  the  equal  of  the  King's  Daughters.  We  say  this 
without  the  anticipation  of  a  challenge.     Experience  in  the  work 
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of  the  King's  Daughters  gives  every  assurance  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement. 

Their  banner  carries  the  "Cross"  with  every  star  merged  into 
the  "Star  of  Bethlehem"  and  their  motto  is  all  things  done  "In- 
His-Name".  With  its  insignia  and  motto  this  band  of  inter-de- 
nominational women  has  an  approach  into  any  field  of  activities. 

Just  last  month  the  attention  of  the  Charlotte  King's  Daughters 
was  called  to  the  death  of  an  unknown  boy,  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident.  The  women  of  this  organization  are  mothers,  and  they 
know  the  love  of  a  mother  for  a  child.  Neither  are  they  selfish 
in  their  love,  but  their  hearts  never  fail  to  respond  to  the  helpless 
and  defenceless  boy. 

In  this  instance  there  was  no  one  to  claim  the  body,  no  one  to 
give  it  the  last  touch  of  love  and  tender  affection.  Therefore, 
these  women  like  heroes  stepped  forward,  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  the  burial,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  it  was  done  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  pleased  any  mother,  even  to  the  profusion  of 
floral  offerings,  and  the  attendance  at  the  funeral. 

The  King's  Daughters  give  the  Charlotte  citizens  credit  for 
their  generous  response  in  money  that  met  every  obligation.  But, 
they  rendered  a  Christian  service  to  the  "unknown  boy",  who  re- 
marked to  a  man  just  before  the  accident,  "this  is  my  first  trip 
ho-boing,  and  it  will  be  my  last  one."  This  is  the  second  "un- 
known boy"  the  Charlotte  King's  Daughters  have  buried  and  plac- 
ed markers,  head  tombstones,  to  that  effect. 


UNKNOWN  GENEROUS  SPIRITS 

There  are  two  words,  "depression  and  budget,"  that  the  writer 
tries  to  eliminate  from  The  Uplift  for  they  bring  to  mind  the  days 
when  interest  in  worthwhile  activities  was  universally  suppressed 

But,  when  such  good  news  as  gifts  from  the  state's  finest  phil- 
anthropist of  thousands  of  dollars  to  most  worthy  causes  are  re- 
ported it  is  high  time  to  perk  up  and  look  hopefully  into  the  fu- 
ture, because  the  spirit  to  give  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  man  has 
again  been  revived. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  re- 
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cords  that  some  anonymous  friend  gave  $50,000  to  complete  the 
payment  of  the  debt  on  the  Methodist  church  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
later  a  nameless  friend  gave  $5,000  to  be  placed  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  Childrens'  Home  at  Winston-Salem,  also  that  Greens- 
boro College  is  anticipating  $12,000  to  be  added  to  its  resources. 

This  is  heartening  news  to  the  officials  of  the  named  institutions 
who  possibly  are  physically  exhausted  and  at  times  feel  that  they 
have  made  the  last  move.  The  work  of  the  Master  will  never  die. 
The  greatest  need  today  is  leadership,  men  and  women  with  the 
right  spirit  and  vision,  who  with  a  hope  will  continue  to  press  for- 
ward in  all  things  of  humanitarian  interest. 

Such  a  faith  will  remove  all  barriers  and  work  out  miracles. 
Faith  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  building  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  and  a  strong  faith,  despite  conditions,  will  make  this 
institution  for  many  boys  who  have  never  had  a  chance,  the  center 
of  interest  of  some  philanthropist,  in  fact  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire state  will  focus  upon  this  school  because  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  you  can  make  a  man  of  is  a — BOY. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIKES  CLEAN  EDUCATIONAL  PICTURES 

Through  the  campaign  waged  some  months  back  results  have 
been  realized  in  the  purification  of  moving  pictures.  Evidently  there 
has  been  a  very  severe  censorship  because  most  of  the  pictures 
seen  a  this  time  are  devoid  of  suggestive  vulgarity  that  has  proven 
to  be  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent  society. 

For  instance,  "Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  a  picture  that  a  mischievous  boy 
would  glory  in,  was  thrown  on  the  screen  in  a  neighboring  city.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  the  youths  of  the  homes,  and  by-the-way, 
every  bright-minded  child  is  conversant  with  the  different  actress- 
es, were  all  in  a  flutter  to  see  the  picture,  the  bad  boy.  A  boy  is 
interesting  bad  or  good. 

By  chance  we  overheard  a  conversation  between  parents,  and  it 
was  clear  they  were  apprehensive  as  to  the  re-action  upon  the  chil- 
dren the  picture  would  inspire.  Seeing  the  picture  We  can  speak 
knowingly — there  was  not  an  objectionable  feature,  but  instead 
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the  influence  was  that  of  manliness  and  courage. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  number  of  pictures,  chosen 
from  the  classics  like  "David  Copperfield,"  "The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,"  the  love  story  of  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  and 
other  films  such  as  "Little  Women/  "Little  Men"  and  "The  Little 
Colonel,"  delighting  old  and  young,  have  increased. 

The  moving  pictures  are  here  to  stay.  They  are  important  both 
from  an  educational  and  recreational  viewpoint.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  since  realizing  their  influence  for  good  upon  youthdom. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  hear  the  remark  from  managers  of  the 
movies, — "we  give  the  people  just  what  they  demand."  We  pre- 
dict the  demand  in  the  future  for  the  classics  will  continue  on  the 
increase.  From  every  source  there  are  expressions  of  approval 
for  the  better  film  program  now  instituted.  Again,  the  movie 
leadership  will  give  the  "people  the  things  they  demand." 


The  people  who  are  not  informed  as  to  the  virtues  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  naturally  think  by  reading  the  crime  wave  stories 
in  the  newspapers  that  crime  is  our  chief  business.  The  power  of 
the  press  is  as  deep  as  the  seas,  as  high  as  the  heavens  and  wide 
as  the  universe,  therefore,  it  is  just  too  bad  that  something  other 
than  crime  does  not  hold  first  place  on  the  front  page  of  every  pa- 
per. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 


TOO  BAD 


"The  law   condemns   to  ignorant 

fool 
Who  keeps  the  child  away  from 

school ; 
But  no  charge   against  the  man 

is  filed, 
Who  takes  the  school  away  from 

the  child." 


America  needs  more  people  who 
are  willing  to  perspire,  inspire  and 
acquire. 

The  sage  of  Brommfield  says  "some 
girls  let  a  fool  kiss  them,  and  others 
will  let  a  kiss  fool  them."     So  that's 
that,  and  there  you  are. 
— o — 

Worry  is  interest  paid   on  trouble 
before  it  is  due.     So,  why  worry?  It 
doesn't  get  you  anywhere,  but  rather 
keeps  you  from  getting  there. 
— o — 

A  man  who  does  his  best  can  trust 
the  world  to  do  its  part.     The  world 
is  not  slow  to  recognize  the  man  who 
is  honestly  striving. 
— o — 

Well,  March  is  here.  Although  it 
came  in  like  a  lamb,  I  am  looking 
for  it  to  give  our  lawmakers  a  pret- 
ty stiff  competition,  with  its  spring 
winds. 

— o — 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
me  why  they  put   so  many  holes  in 


Swiss  cheese.  Limberger  cheese  is 
the  kind  that  needs  the  holes  and  the 
ventilation. 

— o — 
If  the  automobile  companies  make 
all  the  cars  this  year  they  are  plan- 
ning, there  will  soon  be  as  many  cars 
on  the  highways  as  there  are  filling 
stations   along  these  thoroughfares. 

Uncle  Ephriam  came  in  yesterday 
morning  to  tell  me  that  "his  onliest 
surviving  mule  died  the  day,  before 
from  a  strange  melody."  So  Eph 
will  get  no  more  kicks  out  of  that 
mule. 

Several  forms  of  pensions  have 
been  suggested  for  the  aged,  or  dis- 
abled. The  best  form  is  that  which 
the  beneficiary  really  gets.  That 
beats  all  the  suggestions  that  can 
be  made  from  now  until  doomsday. 
— o — 

The  Mr.  Hoover  who  now  says  we 
ought  to  go  back  on  the  gold  basis 
is  the  same  Mr.  Hoover  who  showed 
us  the  corner  around  which  prosper- 
ity went  glimmering  several  years 
ago,  he  going  with  it. 

Just  because  J.  P.  Morgan  is  sell- 
ing a  few  pictures  is  no  sign  he  is 
broke.  He  has  enough  railroads, 
steamship  lines,  steel  mills>  banks 
and  other  art  objects  left  to  fill  a  few 
more  museums. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  Europe  is  bitterly 
disappointed  because  America   refus- 
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ed  to  join  her  League  Court.  It 
should  make  every  American  laugh 
to  see  Europe  crying  over  us.  You 
can  rest  assured  they  are  not  tears 
of  compassion. 

— o — 
If  you  are  a  worrier,  what  a  glo- 
rious lot  of  things  you  have  had  to 
fuss  about  during  the  past  few  years. 
Worry  breeds  worry,  just  as  one 
germ  breeds  another.  Try  disinfect- 
ing your  mind  with  a  few  drops  of 
hope  and  cheerfulness. 

In  olden  times  it  was  contended 
that  those  who  live  by  the  sword 
shall  die  by  the  sword.  In  these  mod- 
ern times  it  is  known  that  some  of 
this  rectified  whiskey  will  produce 
the  same  results  if  given  a  fair 
chance.  Whis-KEY  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  and  lets  loose  an  immense  lot 
of  trouble  in  this  world. 

Our  forefathers  believed  in  helping 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  than 
themselves.  This  is  a  trait  that 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  by 
many.  A  patriot  obeys  the  laws  be- 
cause in  so  doing  he  helps  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  others.  A  person 
who  conforms  to  the  traffic  rules 
helps  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers the  same  as  one  who  shoulders  a 
gun  and  goes  forth  to  battle  in  war. 
— o — 

We  can't  do  without  metals.  If 
you  want  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  metals,  look  around  your 
home,  office  or  factory.  Practically 
everything  you  use  involves  one  or 
more  metals — automobiles  and  pens, 
furnaces  and  thumb  tacks,  kitchen 
equipment    and    sporting    goods.    Ev- 


ery basic  industry  is  vitally  dependent 
upon  metals  for  making  and  distrib- 
uting its  products  or  services.  If 
the  impossible  happened,  and  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  without 
metals  tomorrow,  life  would  have  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  neolithic  man- 
ner. This  illustrates  the  reason  for 
the  importance  that  is  attached  to 
the  domestic  mining  industry — and 
shows  why  far-sighted  economists 
are  so  interested  in  fair  and  reasona- 
ble legislative  and  tax  policies  for 
mining. 

— o — 
Banish  the  reckless  driver.  Au- 
thoritative surveys  demonstrate  that 
the  habitually  careless  driver,  like 
the  habitual  criminal,  never  reforms. 
If  he  is  reckless,  incompetent  or  con- 
genially unable  to  drive  properly, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  never 
change.  No  matter  how  many  acci- 
dents he  may  have,  and  how  many 
times  he  may  be  arrested,  he  will 
continue  to  cause  more  accidents  and 
violate  more  traffic  laws.  Thousands 
of  cases  are  on  record  where  one  driv- 
er has  been  responsible  for  a  score 
or  more  of  accidents  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  Such 
drivers  menace  the  life,  health  and 
property  of  us  all— they  have  no 
right  to  drive  automobiles.  Safety 
responsibility  laws  are  being  enact- 
ed in  various  states.  It  is  likely 
North  Carolina  will  have  a  driver's 
license  law.  It  will  be  a  potent  wea- 
pon in  the  war  against  our  mounting 
t:li  of  automobile  accidents — nine 
out  of  ten  which  are  easily  avoida- 
ble. 

Come  on  Spring!  Don't  you  linger, 
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but  throw  us  kisses  frcm  your  finger  drear-iing   of  blue   skies,  warm  days, 

tips.     Come   on   dancing  and   singing  moonlight  and  roses.     Get  a  move  on, 

across  the  hills,  with  your  arms  full  Oaring!     I'm  anxious  as  anything  to 

of    posies,    lilacs,    jonquils    and    roses  go  a-fishing,  where  the  speckled  trout 

pink,  white  and   red.     Our  eyes  will  frisk   in   the   mountain   streams,   and 

glow  when  you  stoop  to  kiss  the  brook  the  brooks  purl  their  matin  songs  to 

that  flows  through  meadows  rich  with  the    morning    sunbeams    that    dance! 

dreams,  and  miles    of    laughing-eyed  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  that 

daisdaisies,  that  nod  a  cheerful  how-  overhadow  the  merry  waters.     I  long 

dy-do,   till    it   would    seem    as    if   na-  to     hear     the      mountain     woodland 

ture's    arms    are    open    wide    to    give  thrush's  silver-bell-like  voice,  and  the 

a  fellow  a  warm  embrace.     Come  on  mocking  bird's   sweet  carols.       I   am 

Spring!    Don't   be    late.     Lover's    are  ready  to  dig  the  bait.  Hurry,  Spring! 


POTATOES  AS  FOOD 


Except  in  Ireland,  the  general  use  of  the  potato  covers  a 
period  of  less  than  150  years.  In  Ireland  the  potato  became 
a  staple  article  of  diet  about  a  century  earlier,  and  from  this 
fact  arises  the  name  Irish  potato,  although  its  origin  appears 
to  have  been  in  Peru,  where  the  natives  have  eaten  it  from 
time  immemorial. 

From  Peru  the  potato,  was  first  carried  to  Spain  by  early 
Spanish  explorers  of  the  New  World,  and  thence  into  Italy, 
but  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  such  was 
seen  in  the  botanical  gardens  of  Europe  for  two  centuries  or 
more  before  its  adoption  for  food  purposes  became  general. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate 
the  potato  in  Ireland,  about  1592.  At  first  it  was  used  for 
feeding  hogs,  but  little  by  little  experiments  were  made  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  not  harmful  to  human  beings,  so  that 
it  very  gradually  came  into  use  for  food,  particularly  during 
periods  of  famine. 

It  was  not  until  about  1750  that  the  potato  gained  a  per- 
manent foothold  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  cultivated  but  little  in  America  before  that  time. 

The  spread  of  potato  culture  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
scarcity  of  food  following  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  since  which  time  its  use  has 
steadily  increased. — Selected. 
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MY  KATE 

She  was  not  as  pretty  as  women  I  know, 

And  yet  all  your  best  made  of  sunshine  and  snow 

Drop  to  shade,  melt  to  nought  in  the  long-trodden  ways, 

While  she's  still  remembered  on  warm  and  cold  days — 

My  Kate. 

Her  air  had  a  meaning,  her  movements  a  grace; 
You  turn  from  the  fairest  to  gaze  on  her  face; 
And  when  you  had  once  seen  her  forehead  and  mouth, 
You  saw  as  distinctly  her  soul  and  her  truth — 

My  Kate. 

Such  a  blue  inner  light  from  her  eyelids  outbroke, 
You  look  at  her  silence  and  fancied  she  spoke; 
When  she  did,  so  peculiar  yet  soft  was  the  tone. 
Though  the  loudest  spoke  also,  you  heard  her  alone — 

My  Kate. 

I  doubt  if  she  said  to  you  much  that  could  act 

As  a  thought  of  suggestion;  she  did  not  attract 

In  the  sense  of  the  brilliant  or  wise;  I  infer 

'Twas  her  thinking  of  others  made  you  think  of  her — 

My  Kate. 

She  never  found  fault  with  you,  never  implied 
Your  wrong  by  her  right;  and  yet  men  at  her  side 
Grew  nobler,  girls  purer,  as  through  the  whole  town 
The  children  were  gladder  that  pulled  at  her  gown — 

My  Kate. 

None  knelt  at  her  feet  confessed  lovers  in  thrall; 

They  knelt  more  to  God  than  they  used — that  was  all; 

If  you  praised  her  as  charming,  some  asked  what  you  meant, 

But  the  charm  of  her  presence  was  felt  when  she  went — 

My  Kate. 

The  weak  and  the  gentle,  the  ribald  and  rude, 
She  took  as  she  found  them,  and  did  them  all  good; 
It  always  was  so  with  her — see  what  you  have! 
She  has  made  the  grass  greener  even  here  with  her  grave — 

My  Kate. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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GOVERNORS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


By  W.  J.  Sadler, 

The  tenure  of  office  of  John  White, 
second  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
was  marred  by  one  of  the  most  baf- 
fling mysteries  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

And  that  mystery  never  has  been 
solved.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced,  some  of  them  doubtless  ap- 
proximately correct,  to  this  day  no 
account  has  been  accorded  sufficient 
credence  to  stamp  it  as  a  positive  so- 
lution of  the  tragedy. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  sixteenth 
century  Beau  Brummel,  adventurous 
explorer,  gay  gallant  and  particular 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, apparently  was  given  a  free 
hand  in  arranging  and  directing  the 
govermental  affairs  of  the  lands  in 
this  country  comprising  what  later 
was  to  be  known  as  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  upon  which  a  colony 
had  been  established  during  the  year 
of  1585  under  the  supervision  of  this 
state's  first  Governor,  Sir  Ralph 
Lane. 

Second  Trip  Made 

It  was  Sir  Walter  who,  less  than 
a  year  after  Sir  Ralph  and  his  band 
of  colonists  had  been  forced  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  country  because 
of  the  hostility  of  Indian  tribes,  de- 
cided that  the  time  was  ripe  for  an- 
other attempt  to  form  and  maintain 
a  permanent  settlement  of  white  men 
in  the  rich  territory  which  at  that 
time  was  known  as  "Virginia"  and 
included  North  Carolina  and  other 
southeastern  states. 

In  April  of  1587,  less  than  twelve 
months  after  the  abandonment  of  the 


in  "The  State" 

initial  colonization  scheme,  Sir  Wal- 
ter organized  another  expedition  to 
to  the  New  World,  placing  John 
White  in  charge  with  the  title  of 
Governor.  His  action  gave  to  White 
the  distinction  of  becoming  the  state's 
second  chief  executive,  but  even 
graver  disaster  than  which  overtook 
Sir  Ralph  Lane's  brief  administra- 
tion was  destined  to  bring  an  end  to 
White's. 

If  Sir  Ralph  had  not  decided  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  val- 
or, and  had  he  waited  a  few  days  be- 
fore embarking  for  England,  the 
first  colony  might  have  been  a  suc- 
cess and  he  might  have  been  instru- 
mental in  averting  the  fate  that  be- 
fell the  second  group  of  adventurers. 
Relief  ships,  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter, 
and  laden  with  all  manner  of  sup- 
plies for  the  original  colonists, 
reached  the  shores  of  Hatteras  with- 
in a  week  after  Sir  Ralph's  band 
had  departed,  and  two  weeks  later 
three  more  ships  came  to  anchor  off 
the  shores  of  "the  paradise  of  the 
world,"  as  Sir  Walter  had  described 
the  Carolina  coastal  regions. 

That  trio  of  vessels  were  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
who  had  directed  the  voyage  of  the 
fleet  upon  which  the  first  colonists 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  land 
of  promise.  Sir  Richard  and  his  aides, 
after  a  vain  search  for  their  compa- 
triots, decided  to  return  to  England. 
However,  loathe  to  surrender  pos- 
session of  the  newly-found  country, 
a  force  of  men  was  left  behind  "fur- 
nished   plentifully    with,    all    manner 
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of  provisions  for  two  years." 

It  was  upon  Sir  Richard's  return 
to  England  and  following  his  report 
to  Sir  Walter  that  it  was  determined 
to  send  another  expedition  to  Amer- 
ica. This  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  White  to  lead  the  new  company 
of  colonists. 

"Protectors"  Vanish 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Roanoke  Is- 
land a  search  was  made  for  the  fif- 
teen men  left  there  by  Sir  Richard 
to  retain  possession  of  the  new  land, 
but  only  the  bleached  bones  of  one 
member  of  the  party  were  found.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  entire  com- 
pany had  been  slain  by  the  Indians, 
who  apparently  had  swooped  down 
upon  the  white  men  in  such  numbers 
and  with  such  stealth  as  to  make  re- 
sistance futile.  The  remains  of  the 
other  fourteen  members  of  the  pro- 
tective band  never  were  located. 

An  odd  fact  in  connection  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  "protectors'  left  in 
charge  of  the  colony  was  that  hous- 
es and  other  buildings  erected  by  the 
colonists  still  were  standing,  all  in 
good  repair  except  for  the  growths 
of  weeds,  and  "Melons  of  diver  sorts, 
and  Deere,  within  them,  feeding  on 
those  Melons." 

Fort  Alone  Destroyed 

The  fort  which  the  colonists  had 
built  under  Lane's  guidance  was  in 
ruins,  however,  apparently  destroyed 
by  the  red  men  who  obviously  real- 
ized that  it  was  a  more  substantial 
means  of  protection  for  their  ene- 
mies. 

Undaunted  by  the  spectacle  of 
death  and  destruction  unfolded  be- 
fore him,  White  directed  those  in  his 
care  to  begin  their  work  of  renovat- 


ing the  weed-studded  structures,  and 
soon  the  hundred  or  more  men,  wo- 
men and  children  comprising  the  col- 
ony had  restored  to  a  semblance  of 
civilization  the  shambles  upon  which 
they  had  stumbled  after  landing  from 
their   ships. 

And  then  occurred  two  incidents 
which  were  to  go  down  in  history  as 
among  the  most  momentous  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  New  World. 

First  was  the  baptism  of  Manteo, 
an  extraordinarily  intelligent  red  man 
and  firm  friend  of  the  Englishmen. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
Christian  service  by  English  Protes- 
tants in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

Virginia  Dare  Born 

Second  was  the  birth  of  Virginia 
Dare,  daughter  of  Ananias  and 
Eleanor  Dare,  born  on  August  18, 
1587,  whose  name  has  gone  down  in 
the  history  of  North  Carolina  and 
this  country  as  the  first  white  child 
born  in  America.  Virginia  Dare's 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John 
White,  the  second  Governor.  Dare 
County,  famous  as  a  sportsmen's 
paradise,  was  named  in  honor  of 
Virginia  Dare. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Virginia 
Dare  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
a  return  voyage  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  additional  sup- 
plies. 

And  that  decision  resulted  in  the 
mystery  that  has  baffled  the  world 
for  almost  four  centuries. 

John  White,  Governor  of  the  colo- 
ny, was  persuaded,  after  much  argu- 
ment, that  he  was  the  logical  man  to 
command  the  home-ward-bound  crews 
on  their  trip  back  to  the  British  Isles 
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for  foodstuffs,  medicines,  weapons  and 
other  necessities.  He  did  not  want 
to  go  because  of  fear  that  he  would 
be  accused  of  deserting  his  charges, 
but  a  signed  appeal  by  a  mapority  of 
the  settlers  aided  him  in  making  his 
decision  to  return  to  his  homeland. 
He  was,  according  to  the  quaint 
wording  of  the  records,  "at  last 
through  their  extreme  entreating, 
constrayned  to  returne  to  England." 
White  and  his  companions  embark- 
ed for  England,  leaving  behind  them 
the  large  group  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  settlement  which  had 


been  established  on  Roanoake  Island. 

White,  historical  records  disclose, 
remained  in  England  for  some  time, 
finally  taking  ship  to  America  in 
1590.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  site 
cf  the  settlement  he  had  left  on  Roa- 
noke Island,  not  a  sign  of  life  was 
found. 

And  this  is  how  the  mystery  of  the 
fate  of  the  "lost  colony''  became 
known.  Search  as  they  did,  not  a 
trace  of  the  white  men,  women  and 
children  who  composed  the  colony 
could  be  found. 


HAVE  WE  GOOD  CITIZENS? 


Look  around  you.  Travel  across  your  country.  Visit  the 
institutions  of  mercy  and  education  and  culture.  Such  things 
do  not  happen  where  good  citizenship  is  absent.  The  church 
itself  is  an  evidence  of  good  citizenship.  Could  you  argue 
that  it  is  not  ?     How  would  you  prove  that  it  is  ? 

If  there  were  no  good  citizens,  how  many  things  would  be 
going  on  for  the  general  welfare?  How  long  would  there  be 
any  government  at  all  if  there  were  no  good  citizens?  Per- 
haps no  more  interesting  discussion  could  be  started  than  to 
ask  in  some  general  group  what  the  church  has  to  do  with  the 
making  and  maintaining  of  good  citizens.  It  is  a  discussion 
well  worth  trying  these  days  when  some  are  discounting  the 
value  of  the  church. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  moral  qualities  which  the 
church  requires  are  the  same  as  the  state  requires.  Does  not 
the  church  expect  of  her  members  honesty,  truthfulness,  puri- 
ty, peaceableness,  integrity,  sobriety,  loyalty,  and  the  like? 
Does  not  the  government  look  for  the  identical  qualities  in  citi- 
zens? This  is  why  we  believe  that  the  genuine  Christian 
makes  the  best  citizen.  The  church  does  not  enjoin  one  set 
of  qualities  and  the  state  another.  Truth  is  truth  and  good- 
ness is  goodness  and  righteousness  is  righteousness  every- 
where.— Young  Folks. 
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GREAT  STONE  FACE  A  WONDER  OF 

NATURE 

(The  Pathfinder) 


In  this  land  of  ours  with  its  many 
mountains  there  is  no  lack  of  pro- 
files and  outlines  of  various  objects 
to  be  seen.  These  were  created  by 
tricks  of  nature  when  the  rocks  and 
granite  were  jumbled  together  in 
the  formation  of  our  mountain  rang- 
es. But  the  most  famous  of  all  these 
is  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain" 
better  known  perhaps  as  "The  Great 
Stone  Face,"  used  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  in  his  fanciful  story  of 
that  name. 

No  one  knows  for  certain  just 
how  long  this  aged  sentinel  has  been 
standing  guard  over  the  narrow 
pass  through  Franconia  Notch  in 
the  New  Hampshire  mountains.  But 
if  he  could  speak  he  could  tell  an  in- 
teresting story.  His  narrative  would 
include  the  slow  retreat  of  the  last 
ice  age;  return  of  vegetation;  com- 
ing of  the  red  man;  invasions  of  the 
white  man,  etc.  He  could  relate  the 
changes  brought  about  by  civiliza- 
tion; how  his  visitors  first  came 
afoot;  on  horseback;  then  in  auto- 
mobiles and  now  they  may  even  fly 
over  him — but  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  Old  Man  himself. 

For  many  years  his  exact  location 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  re- 
mained a  mysjtery.  The  face  so 
clearly  seen  from  the  pass  could  not 
be  readily  distinguished  by  search- 
ers clambering  over  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  It  was  finally  located  and  its 
appearance  was  entirely  different  at 
close  range.     It  was  foulnd  that  the 


profile  was  formed  of  five  layers  of 
granite.  One  composed  the  chin  and 
lower  lip;  one  the  upper  lip;  one  the 
nose;  and  two  made  up  the  massive 
forehead. 

After  it  was  definitely  located  it 
was  found  that  one  of  the  stones 
making  up  the  forehead  was  slipping 
little  by  little  over  the  cliff.  At  this 
time  about  60  per  cent  of  the  stone 
was  actually  projecting  into  space. 
It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  stone  it- 
self which  occasioned  the  alarm  as 
its  loss  would  have  affected  the  out- 
line but  little.  But  if  it  fell,  the 
projecting  nose  was  directly  in  the 
path  of  descent  and  would  have  been 
broken  off  by  the  falling  mass. 

People  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty  exerted  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  natural  sculpture. 
At  last  through  the  aid  of  the  state 
an  engineer  was  employed  who  an- 
chored the  slipping  boulder  securely 
to  the  face  of  the  cliff  by  means  of 
chains. 

Nathaniel  Hall  and  other  members 
of  a  surveying  party  in  1805  were 
the  first  white  men  known  to  have 
gazed  upon  this  wonder.  One  of  the 
party  is  said  to  have  looked  upward 
while  the  party  were  washing  their 
hands  and  faces  in  the  stream  run- 
ning through  the  Notch.  Discovery 
came  as  a  surprise  for  the  Old  Man 
had  never  been  mentioned  by  the  In- 
dians although  they  undoubtedly 
knew  of  his  presence.  This  seems 
odd  when   it   is   recalled  how   impor- 
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tant  such  legends  were  in  the  life  of 
the  Indians.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Great  Spirit  to  them  and  as 
such  could  be  mentioned  only  in  awed 
tones. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  remains  to- 
day perched  high  upon  the  west  wall 
of  the  pass,  1,200  feet  above  Pro- 
file Lake  (sometimes  called  the  "Old 
Man's  Washbowl")  in  Franconia 
Notch.  This  pass,  through  which 
the  Pemigewasset  river  flows,  is 
about  five  miles  in  length  and  divides 
the  Pemigewasset  peak  from  Profile 
mountain.  The  peak  was  originally 
called  Cannon  mountain  but  was  of- 
ficially changed  by  the  United  States 
Geographic  Board  in  1917  to  Profile 
mountain. 

In  his  long  vigil  the  Old  Man  has 
had  company  for  there  is  lots  to  be 
seen  in  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains if  eyesight  and  imagination  is 
good.  On  a  neighboring  cliff  is  the 
Sleepng  Indian  and  Eagle  cliff  is  al- 


most entirely  taken  up  by  the  figure 
of  the  Great  Elephant.  The  Cannon 
is  a  natural  stone  superimposed  up- 
on another  one.  Some  distance  away 
the  famous  White  Horse  may  be 
seen. 

The  age  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  is  uncertain  but  geologists 
say  he  was  there  when  the  last  ice 
sheet  passed  away  thousands  of 
years  ago  and  maybe  before  that. 
Every  year  more  and  more  tourists 
visit  him  because  the  Daniel  Webster 
highway  has  replaced  the  once  little 
traveled  dirt  road  through  the  pass. 
There  they  stop  to  gaze  upon  this 
work  of  nature  and  wonder  with 
Laura  S.  Gray: 

Is  he  watching  for  the  morning 
When    these    hills     shall    pass 
away? 

Is  he  waiting  for  the  dawning 
Of  the  Grand  Eternal  Day? 


AND  IT  WAS  NIGHT 


The  farm  wife  paused  a  moment  at  her  chores, 

Arrested  by  the  starlight  overhead; 
"Sometimes  this  stillness  almost  breaks  my  heart; 

It  must  be  gay  in  town  tonight,"  she  said. 

High  in  a  city  tower  a  woman  stood, 

A  million  lights  flashed  on  a  million  panes ; 

Noise  ran  rampant.     Softly  the  woman  sighed, 
"It  must  be  still  tonight,  in  country  lanes." 


— Selected. 
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ISLE  ROYALE,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

By  William  West 


When  the  early  French  trappers 
and  voyageurs  first  skimmed,  in  their 
birch-bark  canoes,  along  the  deep- 
forested  northern  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, they  came  upon  a  lovely,  pine 
clad  island,  set  like  a  green  jewel 
upon  the  waters.  When  the  French- 
men asked  their  Indian  guides  what 
the  name  of  the  island  was,  the  Red- 
men  replied  that  it  was  called  Mi- 
nong  and  was  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  Swept  by  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world,  the  island  was  a 
sort  of  Indian  summer  resort,  for 
several  great  chiefs  of  the  Lake  re- 
gion spent  their  summers  there.  The 
voyageurs  visited  the  island  and,  be- 
cause of  its  majestic  beauty,  they 
gave  it  the  regal  name  of  Isle  Roy- 
ale,  the  Royal  Island.  Soon  it  be- 
came a  rendezvous  of  white  trappers 
and  traders  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
district.  The  island  has  had  a  ro- 
mantic career  under  three  flags  for 
not  long  after  the  French  claimed  it, 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  English 
who  in  turn  lost  the  island  to  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Isle  Royale  has  been  inhabited  by 
white  men  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  settlements  have 
made  little  inroad  upon  its  rare  na- 
tural beauty.  The  various  summer 
resorts  are  confined  to  a  small  area 
along  the  shore  and  for  the  most  part 
its  more  than  225  square  miles  of  vir- 
gin forest  is  the  same  today  as  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  settlers. 
These  forests  have  never  know  the 
axe  or  saw  of  the  lumberman  nor  the 


blight  of  forest  fire. 

Hundreds  of  moose,  those  monarchs 
of  the  north  woods,  make  their  home 
on  Isle  Royale.  It  is  the  greatest 
moose-hunting  territory  in  continen- 
tal United  States  but  the  only  way 
Isle  Royale  moose  are  hunted  is  with 
the  camera.  The  island  is  a  govern- 
ment game  preserve  and  no  guns  are 
allowed.  Isle  Royale  is  particularly 
fitted  as  a  home  for  the  moose  for 
its  many  small  lakes  are  covered  with 
acres  of  lily  pads,  the  favorite  food 
of  the  moose.  Also  on  the  island  are 
many  deer  and  smaller  wild  animals. 
Any  short  walk  along  its  woodland 
paths  is  sure  to  reward  the  hiker 
with  excellent  and  intimate  views  of 
animal  life. 

The  shore  of  Isle  Royale  is  rugged 
and  forbidding  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  fine  harbors  where  yachts  and 
smaller  craft  of  Great  Lakes  sailors 
anchor  during  the  summer.  Along  the 
stony  beaches  of  the  island  are  found 
'the  Lake  Superior  green-stone  and 
the  Thompsonite,  two  semi-precious 
stones  of  unusual  beauty.  Two 
steamship  lines  touch  the  island  and 
there  is  a  regular  airplane  service 
from  the  Michigan  shore  of  the  Lake. 
Incidentally,  although  Isle  Royale  is 
^nearer  the  Minnesota  shore,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Congress  has  approved  Isle  Royale 
as  a  National  Park  and  has  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  acquire  all  private 
lands  on  the  island.  This  is  being 
done  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  soon 
Isle  Royale  will  have  become  a  unit 
in  our  National  Park  System. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS 

By  Professor  Reuben  E.  E.  Darkness 


Perhaps  no  man  of  modern  times 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  history 
students  and  inspired  more  respect 
than  has  Roger  Williams,  who  found- 
ed the  city  of  Providence,  the  first 
'settlement  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  in  1636. 

Coming  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony  early  in  the  year  1631  he  al- 
most immediately  set  forth  his  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  by  his  declaration  that  the  mag- 
istrate had  nothing  to  do  with  "the 
first  table  of  the  law,"  by  which  was 
meant  the  first  four  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. These,  according  to  the 
thought  of  the  time,  had  to  do  with 
religion,  or  man's  relationship  to 
God,  and  Williams  was  asserting  that 
no  state  or  government  or  officer  of 
the  law  could  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion.  Man  must  have  complete 
freedom  of  conscience  and  must  have 
the  right  to  worship  as  he  chose.  He 
was  the  first  person  in  the  American 
colonies  so  to  teach. 

But  his  position  brought  him  into 
difficulty  at  once.  He  was  compelled 
to  leave  Boston  and  went  to  a  little 
town  called  Salem  to  preach  in  the 
church  there.  But  the  officers  of  the 
government  in  Boston  objected  to  his 
preaching  anywhere  in  the  colony.  He 
then  went  to  Plymouth,  among  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  had  come  to 
America  in  1620,  but  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  along  with  them  and  re- 
turned to  Salem.  The  government  had 
him  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  in 
July ,1635,  and  in  Oct.  of  that  year  he 
was  sentenced  to  banishment. 

However,  because  of  his  illness,  he 


was  permitted  to  remain  at  his  home 
in  Salem  provided  he  did  not  teach 
this  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  But  Roger  Williams  could 
not  be  silent  and  in  January,  1636, 
the  authorities  sent  officers  to  his 
home  to  seize  him,  but  he,  receiving 
word  of  their  coming,  fled  from  the 
colony  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
established  the  city  of  Providence, 
so  naming  it  because  he  wanted  it  to 
be  a  haven  of  rest  for  all  those  in 
trouble  for  conscience's  sake. 

The  people  of  his  own  day  could 
not  understand  him.  They  thought  he 
had  lost  all  reason.  George  Fox  said 
he  was  "like  a  wild  Ishmasl,  his  hand 
against  every  man."  Others  called 
him  the  "New  England  Firebrand." 
Some  said  he  had  a  windmill  in  his 
head.  Mr.  Bradford,  governor  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  said  he  did  not  have 
good  judgment  and  was  deficient  in 
logic.  So  they  feared  him  and  his 
policies  and  believed  that  his  views 
would  wreck  society,  if  they  were  es- 
tablished. When  Rhode  Island  was 
founded  and  people  began  to  gather 
there,  the  leaders  of  Massachusetts 
dreaded  it,  looking  upon  it  as  a  cen- 
ter of  anarchy  and  the  dwelling  place 
of  heretics  and  criminals. 

But,  since  within  the  past  few 
years,  his  writings  have  been  studied 
by  students  of  history,  Roger  Wil- 
liams has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  great  political  and  religious 
leaders  of  all  time.  As  a  statesman 
working  alone  he  formed  a  new  col- 
ony based  upon  principles  hitherto 
unrecognized.  As  a  religious  man 
he  saw  distinctly  the  spiritual  teach- 
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ings  of  Christianity — that  what  God 
desired  was  love,  goodwill,  charity, 
helpfulness  in  the   spirit  of  Jesus. 

Those  who  have  studied  his  life 
and  writings  have  been  amazed  at 
the  tolerance  and  kindliness  of  the 
man  under  all  circumstances,  the 
breadth  of  his  mind,  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  interests,  the  extent  of 
his  achievements,  his  insight  into 
puzzling  problems,  and  his  ability  to 
steer  a  straight  course  through  all 
the  maze  of  conflicting  political  and 
religious  shibboleths,  creeds  and  doc- 
trines toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
social  structure  in  which  human 
worth  would  stand  supreme. 

Vernon  L.  Parrington,  in  his  book, 
Main  Currents  in  American  Thought, 
says  of  him:  "He  lived  and  dreamed 
in  a  future  he  was  not  to  see,  impa- 
»tient  to  bring  to  men  a  heaven  they 
were  unreday  for.  A  humane  and  lib- 
eral spirit,  he  was  groping  for  a  so- 
cial order  more  generous  than  any 
theocracy — that  should  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  men  for  a  Catholic 
fellowship,  greater  than  sect  or 
church,  villiage  or  nation,  embracing 
all  races  and  creeds,  bringing  togeth- 
the  sundered  societies  of  men  in  a 
common  spirit  of  goodwill. 

"...  he  was  a  rebel  against  all 
the  stupidities  that  interposed  a  bar- 
rier betwixt  me  and  the  fellowship 
of  their  dreams." 

And  of  him  Edward  Ellgeston 
wrote,  in  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation: 
"In  a  generation  of  creed-builders 
which  detested  schism  he  became  an 
individualist  in  thought,  an  altruist 
in  spirit,  securalist  in  govermental 
theory,  he  was  the  herald  of  a  time 
yet   more   modern   than   this    laggard 


age  of  ours.  If  ever  a  soul  saw  an 
inward  light  undimmed  by  prejudices 
cr  obscured  by  deft  logic  of  a  disas- 
trous age,  it  was  the  soul  of  Williams. 
His  conclusions  belong  to  ages  yet  to 
come." 

This  man  the  American  Baptist 
Historical  Society  plans  to  honor  by 
tercentenary  celebrations  of  his  as- 
sertion of  these  principles  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  the  years  1635 
and  1636.  For  these  and  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
alone  are  primary  Baptist  principles 
and  Roger  Williams  was  the  first 
Baptist  to  declare  them  upon  the 
American  continent.  To  no  other  man 
is  more  credit  due  for  the  religious 
liberty  this  land  today  enjoys. 

Plans  for  the  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  this  great  leader  in 
political  and  religious  thought  are 
being  projected  to  be  participated  in 
by  Baptists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  years 
1935-1936.  Celebrations  will  be  con- 
tinent-wide, sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Historical  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian,  Nation- 
al, Northern  and  Southern  Conven- 
tions,  as  well  as  local   asociations. 

Though  all  plans  have  not  yet 
reached  maturity,  it  is  expected  that 
the  first  celebration  will  be  held  in 
June,  1935,  on  the  campus  of  Crozier 
Theological  Seminary,,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Historical  Society.  Bap- 
tist leaders  of  national  and  interna- 
tional recognition  will  be  the  speak- 
ers and  a  dramalogue  setting  forth 
the  historical  significance  of  these 
principles  first  enunciated  by  Wil- 
liams  will  be   presented.     In  the   au- 
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tumn  it  is  hoped  that  the  state  con-  some  time  during  the  two-year  peri- 

ventions    may    arrange    anniversary  od  a  Roger  Williams  Day  may  be  ob- 

meetings   of  education  and  inspiration-  served    in    the    churches.       Material 

al   character,   and  the  gatherings   of  appropriate  for  such  use  will  be  pse- 

the     great     national     convention     in  pared   and   historical    studies    setting 

1936  will   offer   a  fitting  opportunity  forth  the  contributions  made  by  Rog- 

for  celebrations.  er    Williams   to    political,    social    and 

These  general  proposals  leave  out  religious  life  will  be  published, 
special  observances.     It  is  hoped  that 


ASH  WEDNESDAY 


Ash  Wednesday  is  the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  custom  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  of  strewing 
ashes  on  the  head  as  a  sign  of  penitence.  This  observance  of 
the  day  with  its  occasional  external  symbol  was  intended  to  in- 
troduce Lent  which  is  itself  a  season  of  penitence.  Lent  car- 
ries significance  for  a  very  considerable  part  of  Christendom. 
The  length  of  the  season  has  varied,  but  whatever  the  time 
covered  the  one  idea  has  dominated  it. 

The  reformers  objected  to  any  slavish  observance  of  this 
period,  but  believed  there  was  value  in  it  when  used  with 
evangelical  freedom.  Many  churches  keep  Lent  pretty  gen- 
erally, increasing  the  number  of  services  during  the  season 
and  stressiing  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  In  order  to  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  penitence  and  meditation  they  encourage 
their  members  to  refrain  from  such  pleasures  and  festivities  as 
might  form  a  counter  attraction  to  the  services  and  spirit  of 
the  Church.  These  self-denials  are  not  to  be  viewed  in  any 
legalistic  fashion,  but  as  affording  increased  opportunity  for 
deepening  the  spiritual  life  through  meditation  on  the  passion 
of  Christ. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  appeal  which  we  should  hear  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending  as  many  of  these 
services  as  we  can.  What  a  blessing  would  come  to  us  if  we 
crowded  His  courts  and  waited  upon  the  ministry  of  His 
Word !  It  must  be  that  all  of  us  feel  the  need  of  these  hours 
of  fellowship.  And  certainly  the  Church  needs  that  we  shall 
experience  the  fuller  Christian  life.  We  cannot  strengthen 
the  relationship  between  ourselves  and  Jesus  without  increas- 
ing our  love  of  and  loyalty  to  the  Church.  And  how  desper- 
ately this  is  needed ! — Young  Folks. 
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THE  CLIFF  DWELLERS 


Little  by  little  the 
and  other  scientists  who  work  at 
such  problems  are  bring  to  light  the 
story  of  early  man  on  our  continent. 
The  jungle-bound  cities  of  the  Maya 
and  the  Aztec,  the  mounds  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  and  the  ancient  Cliff 
Dwellers'  homes  are  giving  up  their 
secrets.  A  great  many  of  the  cliff 
dwellings  have  been  entered  and 
studied,  with  the  results  made  known 
through  photographs  and  reports, 
and  the  remains  taken  to  museums. 

But  there  are  still  many  cliff  dwel- 
lings which  have  never  been  entered 
by  white  men.  In  southern  Utah 
the  Green  River  and  the  Rio  Grande 
join  together  as  they  enter  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Here,  cut  into  the  sides  of 
high,  steep  cliffs,  one  can  plainly  see 
the    entrances    to    these    early    dwel- 


By  Harold  Emery 

archeologists  lings,  with  definite  signs  of  human 
handiwork.  But  they  are  just  as 
their  owners  left  them  at  some  un- 
known time  in  the  past,  and  until 
some  way  is  found  to  scale  those 
steep  cliffs  and  enter  them,  they  will 
remain  unexplored. 

From  the  dwellings  which  have 
been  explored,  scientists  know  some 
of  the  things  they  would  find.  Every 
exploration  of  this  sort  brings  cer- 
tain typical  remains  of  tools,  ash 
heaps,  and  ornaments.  There  is 
however  always  the  strange  unknown 
which  may  be  found;  the  sort  of 
thing  which  gives  brand  new  infor- 
mation and  makes  old  scientists  feel 
young.  Who  knows  what  interest- 
ing and  romantic  things  might  be 
found  here! 


THE  CHAMPION 


The  average  runner  sprints  until 

The  breath  in  him  has  gone, 
But  the  champion  has  the  iron  will 

That  makes  him  carry  on. 

For  rest  the  average  runner  begs 

When  limp  his  muscles  grow, 
But  the  champion  runs  on  leaden  legs, 
His  spirit  makes  them  go. 

The  average  man's  complacent  when 

He's  done  his  best  to  score, 
But  the  champion  does  his  best — and  then 

He  does  a  little  more. 


— Selected. 
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WINGS  FOR  TWO 


By  Irene  S 

it  seemed  unfortunate  that  this 
winter  should  be  the  one  that  great- 
uncle  Eben  wrote  Aunt  Mary  asking 
for  one  of  the  girls  to  come  and  keep 
house  for  him. 

"Feeny,"  he  wrote,  "has  to  go  to 
the  hospital  for  eye  treatment  and  I 
can't  get  nary  a  soul  in  this  town  to 
come  and  stay  with  me.  Send  one 
of  the  girls  as  soon  as  possible, 
Mary,  if  you  can  spare  her." 

Aunt  Mary,  who  had  brought 
them  up  from  early  childhood  could 
and  would  spare  one  of  course,  and 
the  discussion  as  to  which  one  it 
should  be  started  immediately  and 
lasted  severel  days.  Anne  insisted 
that  she  could  not  go.  She  was  just 
getting  a  start,  if  a  small  one,  in  the 
business  world,  and  it  would  upset 
all  her  plans. 

"It  will  upset  mine,  too,"  Mary 
Lee  had  stated.  "I  want  to  spend 
this  winter  in  reading  and  research 
work  at  the  library.  It  v/ill  be  a 
great  help  for  whatever  I  decide  to 
do  later.  Besides,  what  about  my 
Sunday  school  class?  Surely  that's 
important." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that,"  Anne 
stated  firmly. 

"Take  care  of  Joey  Burton?"  Mary 
Lee's  voice  rose  on  a  higher  note. 
"Have  those  beys  here  for  a  class 
meeting  each  month,  keep  them  in- 
terested a  whole  evening,  answer 
questions  in  class  that  they  have 
thought  up  just  to  confuse  you?" 
Anne  nodded. 

"I'll  take  care  of  them  all,  even 
that  little  limb  of  a  Joey." 


Woodcock 

Mary  Lee  sniffed.  She  was  adept 
in  the  management  of  children,  but 
Joey  got  even  beyond  her  control  at 
times.  And  Anne — that  butterfly — 
how  could  she  control  eight  lively 
boys? 

"I  simply  can't  and  won't  leave 
town  for  a  winter  at  Springfield, 
Mary  Lee,"  Anne  had  finished.  "This 
town's  bad  enough.  But  Uncle  Eben 
doesn't  even  live  in  town.  He  lives 
outside." 

So  Mary  Lee  gave  in.  Perhaps, 
the  thought,  there  would  be  a  bright 
side  somewhere.  But  her  thoughts 
were  not  of  an  optimistic  nature  as 
she  stepped  from  the  old-fashioned 
station  cutter  to  the  snow  covered 
path  leading  to  Uncle  Eben's  front 
door.  He  met  her  there,  a  short 
rosy-cheeked  old  man  with  bright 
blue  eyes  whose  unclouded  gaze 
seemed  to  read  her  very  thought. 

"You're  welcome  and  I  need  you, 
e-nild,"  was  his  greeting  as  he  led 
her  to  the  kitchen.  His  voice  held  a 
note  of  apology  as  he  waved  an  all- 
inclusive  hand. 

"I'll  have  things  straightened  up 
in  a  jiffy,"  she  returned.  "What 
about  some  hot  biscuits  for  supper?" 

Uncle  Eben's  eyes  glowed. 

"Feeny  never  made  'em,"  he  stat- 
ed simply.  "She  held  they  wasn't 
good  for  my  stummick." 

But  Mary  Lee  was  already  tying 
on  a  big  apron,  having  refused  Un- 
cle Eben's  offer  of  seeing  her  room 
until  later.  She  must  keep  busy  if 
she  was  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
homesickness.  There  would  be  enough 
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to  keep  her  so.  Feeny,  who  had  kept 
house  for  the  old  man  since  great- 
aunt  Ellen's  death,  had  heen  gone 
only  three  days,  but  already  chaos 
reigned.  Once,  opening  a  door  by 
'mistake,  she  was  greeted  by  a  rush 
of  cold  air. 

"That's  the  sittin'  room,"  explain- 
ed Uncle  Eben.  We  don't  use  it  in 
winter  time.  Feeny  held  it  was  too 
hard  to  keep  two  fires  going." 

"I  shan't  mind,"  Mary  Lee  return- 
ed. "We'll  clean  it  up  tomorrow  and 
use  it." 

Supper  was  ready  and  the  biscuits 
were  a  delight.  "If  I  don't  sleep," 
began  Uncle  Eben,  helping  himself 
to  a  fourth. 

"You  will,"  said  Mary  Lee.  And 
he  did.  "Never  better  in  my  whole 
eighty  years/'  he  affirmed  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

By-  night  of  the  third  day  the  sit 
ting  room  was  in  order,  a  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  big  stove  and  Uncle  Eben, 
established  beside  it,  drew  a  sign  of 
contentment.  The  days  were  all  full. 
The  first  Sunday  Mary  Lee  prepared 
everything  for  dinner  and  they  went 
to  church  together,  she  driving  the 
old  horse  which  she  felt  must  be 
nearly  as  old  as  Uncle  Eben.  To 
her  surprise,  she  enjoyed  every  part 
of  the  service  and  the  text  seemed 
especially  for  her.  She  learned,  too, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Official  Board  the  next  evening 
which  Uncle  Eben  could  not  attend. 

"I  can't  git  so  far  away  from 
home  of  an  evening,"  he  declared  as 
they  left.  "Guess  I  ain't  much  use 
on  the  board  but  they  don't  like  to 
shunt  me  off." 

"Wait     one     minute,     I     want     to 


speak  to  someone."  exclaimed  Mary 
Lee  and  disappeared,  to  return 
shortly,  smiling.  And  the  next  eve- 
ning, promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  Un- 
cle Eben  found  himself  greeting  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  in  his 
own  home.  Such  a  meeting  it  was! 
Mary  Lee  felt  her  heart  thrill  as  she 
listened  to  the  somewhat  discordant 
rendition  of  "Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds;"  and  when  she  finally  served 
her  carefully  prepared  refreshments, 
was  overjoyed  at  the  reception  ac- 
corded her. 

"We  should  make  you  an  honorary 
member  of  the  board,"  declared  one 
elderly  member,  shaking  her  hand 
heartily. 

"You  must  come  again,"  she  re- 
turned. "Uncle  Eben  has  enjoyed  it 
so,  why  can't  you  hold  every  meet- 
ing here?" 

"There's  no  law  against  it,"  he 
answered.     And  so  it  was  settled. 

Days  slipped  into  weeks.  Then 
came  a  letter  from  Anne.  "Your 
class  and  I  are  getting  along  beau- 
tifully." she  wrote.  "Even  Joey  is 
acting  as  nearly  like  an  angel  as  is 
possible.  That  may  be  partly  be- 
cause I  found  him  a  job.  We  need- 
ed a  boy  at  the  office.  I  recommend- 
ed him,  and  he  has  it,  afternoons  af- 
ter school  and  all  day  Saturday.  He 
is  so  proud.  And  now  we  are  organ- 
izing a  musical  club — a  pianist,  a  vio- 
lin (nee  fiddje),  a  saxophone  and 
Joey  plays  the  harmonica.  The  rest 
sing.  No  melody,  but  fun.  Enthu- 
siasm is  running  high,  so  don't  wor- 
ry." 

Mary  Lee  replaced  the  letter  in  its 
envelope.  Jealousy  gnawed  at  her 
heart.     She    had    struggled    so    hard 
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with  those  boys  and  now,  with  one 
swoop,  Anne  was  moulding-  them. 
Her  spirits  sank  so  low  that  Uncle 
Eben  noticed  and  thought  she  was 
homesick. 

"I  notice  you  take  to  book  learnin' 
and  readin',"  he  remarked.  "Now, 
there's  a  sizable  liberry  right  here 
if  you  want  something  to  read."  He 
led  the  way  down  the  chilly  front 
hall  and  opened  the  door  to  a  frigid 
room  which  he  designated  the  "liber- 
ry" and  which  Mary  Lee  had  not  yet 
found  time  to  investigate. 

"It's  kind  of  cold  here,"  he  com- 
mented, "but  if  you  find  something 
you  want,  bring  it  right  out  to  the 
sittin'  room.  I  won't  bother  you 
none."     And  he  left  her. 

Slightly  amused,  Mary  Lee  ran 
her  eyes  over  the  volumes  in  the  tall 
black  walnut  bookcases.  But  a  mo- 
ment later  her  hand  went  out  eager- 
ly arid  she  brought  forth  a  musty 
smelling  volume  which  she  tucked 
under  her  arm.  This  was  followed 
by  two  others.  "First  editions,"  she 
exclaimed.  "And  he  calls  this  his 
'liberry'."  Back  in  the  sitting  room 
she  attempted  to  explain  their  value. 
But  when  she  had  concluded  Uncle 
Eben  only  shook  his  head. 

"Most  of  what  you  say  goes  over 
my  head,"  he  declared.  "Your  Aunt 
Ellen's  father  was  a  lawyer  and  most 
of  those  book  were  his.  But  they're 
yours  if  you  want  'em,  Mary  Lee, 
to  do  with  as  you  like.  Take  'em 
all." 

"But  I  couldn't,  Uncle  Eben.  They 
are  valuable.  They  would  bring  you 
lots  of  money." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"They  just  bring  dust  for  Feeny," 


he  said  simply.  "Feeny  don't  take 
to  dustin'.  As  for  the  money.  I 
don't  need  any  more.  With  a  roof 
over  my  head,  enough  to  eat  and 
wear  and  a  chance  to  tithe  out  to  the 
Lord,  I'm  satisfied."  That  "tithing" 
meant  at  least  a  third  of  his  income 
Mary  Lee  well  knew,  but  she  said  no 
more.  She  handled  the  books  with  a 
care  amounting  almost  to  reverence, 
however,  and  begrudged  the  return  of 
Feeny  and  her  dusting  which  she  so 
disliked.  In  fact,  she  had  begun  to 
begrudge  her  return  on  any  account. 
She  and  Uncle  Eben  were  so  happy 
together.  She  loved  the  little  church 
where  she  now  sang  in  the  choir,  the 
warm  hearted  people  in  and  about 
Springville,  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Official  Board,  and  the  young 
people  in  whose  affairs  she  had  be- 
gun to  take  an  active  part.  Follow- 
ing Anne's  lead,  she  had  formed  a 
musical  club  among  them  and  their 
enthusiasm  was  as  high  as  that  of 
Joey  and  the  other  members  of  her 
class  at  home.  A  second  letter  had 
meanwhile  come  from  Anne. 

"The  class  is  flourishing,  likewise 
the  club,"  she  wrote.  "But  do  you 
know,  Mary  Lee,  this  experience 
with  the  boys  has  opened  my  eyes 
and  mind  to  the  needs  of  other  boys 
in  this  town?  There  are  so  many 
we  can't  reach  by  Sunday  school,  yet 
they  have  no  place  to  learn  anything 
constructive  and  spend  their  time  in 
the  streets.  If  only  we  had  the  mon- 
ey to  rent  even  one  room  and  fix 
it  up  for  them  it  would  be  wonderful 
work.  I'm  beginning  to  think  God's 
hand  was  in  your  going  to  Spring- 
ville. I  am  learning  so  much  I  would 
otherwise  have  missed." 
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Mary  Lee's  heart  was  free  from 
jealousy  as  she  laid  this  letter  down. 
Instead  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  douhted  Anne's  ability,  had 
questioned  her  sincerity,  had  'even 
called  her  a  butterfly.  But  Anne 
had  found  her  wings  and  was  now 
flying  steadily  upward.  As  she  pon- 
dered, an  idea  was  born  and  she  has- 
tened to  the  "liberry."  If  she  sold 
those  precious  volumes,  Anne  could 
carry  out  her  plan.  Uncle  Eben  had 
given  them  to  her,  so  why  not? 

But  half  way  to  the  bookcase  she 
paused.  The  places  they  had  occu- 
pied on  the  shelves  were  vacant.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  hasten  to  Uncle 
Eben  with  the  news.  Then  she  stop- 
ped. While  he  placed  no  value  on 
them  himself,  news  of  their  loss 
might  upset  him.  She  must  find  how 
they  had  disappeared  without  worry- 
ing him.  She  had  not  been  in  the 
room  for  more  than  a  week.  The 
door  was  always  locked.  The  books 
had  lain  on  the  shelves  for  years, 
their  value  unguessed  until  she  had 
discovered  them.  And  she  had  im- 
parted the  information  to  no  one.  But 
had  he?  Old  people  were  sometimes 
garrulous.  If  he  had  advertised  their 
value  and  someone  had  entered  and 
taken  them,  they  were  irretrievably 
lost.     But  whom  could  he  have  told? 

A  week  ago  she  had  left  him  alone 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  mu- 
sical club,  and  Saturday  had  driven 
to  town  alone  for  supplies.  No  one 
had  been  there  but  the  "parson,"  Un- 
cle Eben  informed  her,  who  had  call- 
ed while  she  was  at  the  club.  No, 
there  was  no  possible  way  they  could 
have  disappeared.  Unless  —  The 
thought    came    with    startling    force, 


Uncle  Eben  himself.  Perhaps  he 
had  hidden  them  away  for  reasons 
of  his  own.  She  pondered  this  idea 
as  she  returned  to  the  sitting  room 
where  the  old  man  dozed  over  the 
weekly  farm  paper,  finally  deciding 
to  speak  to  the  "parson"  himself  on 
Sunday. 

But  Sunday  brought  a  sleet  storm 
of  such  severity  that  she  could  not 
venture  out,  so  she  remained  at  home, 
inwardly  fuming.  Three  days  later 
as  she  was  still  worrying  and  plan- 
ning a  special  trip  to  town,  Uncle 
Eben  came  in  and  handed  her  two 
envelopes.  One  contained  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Mary.  The  other  was 
long  and  thin  and  she  looked  at  it  in 
perplexity.  She  opened  it  first  and 
then  turned  quickly  to  Uncle  Eben. 

"Why — what  is  this?"  she  exclaim- 
ed.    The  old  man  grinned. 

"Can't  you  read,  Mary  Lee?"  he 
asked.  "It's  all  yours.  The  day  the 
parson  called,  I  showed  him  them 
books  you  was  so  interested  in  and 
asked  him  to  see  about  sellin'  'em. 
He  did,  and  that's  the  check.  Made 
out  to  you  all  right,  ain't  it?"  Then 
as  Mary  Lee  still  said  nothing  but 
only  continued  to  stare,  he  continued, 
"When  you  came  her,  child,  I  seen 
how  hard  'twas  for  you.  But  you've 
shown  spunk.  Right  along  you've 
shown  spunk.  And  you've  made  me 
happy.  Happier  than  I've  been  in 
years.  Money  can't  pay  for  things 
like  that,  but  it's  a  help.  Howsumev- 
erf  you  remember  I  gave  you  them 
books  the  first  time  you  saw  'em.  On- 
ly I  knew  you'd  never  take  'em  ex- 
ceptin'  over  my  dead  body.  And  I 
don't  like  that  kind  of  givin',  Mary 
Lee.     I    like    to    make    people    happy 
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as  they  go  along,  just  the  way  you've 
made  me.  So  mebbe  you  can  take  a 
trip  or  something — "  His  voice  broke. 
Then  he  went  on.'Tll  miss  you  some- 
thing terrible,  child,  when  you  go." 

"But  I'm  not  going,"  returned 
Mary  Lee.  She  was  waving  the  oth- 
er letter  before  him.  "This  is  from 
Aunt  Mary.  She  has  been  to  see 
Feeny  and  talked  with  her  doctor. 
He  says  she  must  spend  the  rest  of 
her  life  just  resting.  So  I'm  going 
to  stay  here,  Uncle  Eben.  I  want 
to.  I've  grown  to  love  it,  and  I've 
grown  other  ways,  too.  God  sent  me 
here,  I  know  He  did.  And  the  mon- 
ey— I  have  a  use  for  it;  I'll  tell  you 
about  it  later.  But  just  you  and  I. 
right  here,  can  be  happy  and  con- 
tented together.     I'll  never  regret  it. 


Don't  worry  about  that."  Uncle  Eb- 
en eyed  her  searchingly. 

"Yes,  child,  as  you  say,  God  did 
send  you  here.  But  you'll  never  re- 
gret it.     I'll  see  to  that." 

Mary  Lee  nodded  absently,  having 
altogether  missed  Uncle  Eben's  point. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  text  she  had 
heard  that  first  Sunday:  "I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God.  .  .  .  which  leadeth  thee 
by  the  way  that  thou  shouldest  go." 
He  had  led  her  and  she  had  found 
her  wings.  Both  she  and  Anne  had 
found  them,  and  were  using  them  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge. 

"It  seemed  such  a  sacrifice  to  come 
here,"  she  was  thinking.  "But,"  and 
she  smiled,  "I  shall  never  regret  it; 
for,  after  all,  what  is  one  sacrifice 
compared  to  two  pairs  of  wings?" 


SILENCE  REIGNS 

In  nature's  laboratories  Silence  reigns  even  as  it  rules  amid 
the  movement  of  the  spheres.  The  Master  artist  utters  not 
his  voice  as  he  saturates  the  rose  with  fragrance  or  puts  the 
delicate  tints  in  the  pansy.  The  oak,  the  pine  and  the  redwood 
become  strong  and  tall  without  any  herald  having  proclaimed 
that  they  were  to  be  the  monarchs  of  the  forests.  The  trees 
grow  in  silence.  "First  the  blade,  the  stalk,  and  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear,"  but  without  noise  the  garners  of  Egypt  and  of 
America  have  been  filled  with  corn.  The  peach  blushes  in 
silence  and  orchards,  vineyards  and  fields  are  obedient  to  the 
universal  law  of  growth.  Only  the  forces  that  destroy  are  ac- 
companied by  sound.  Harsh  and  sometimes  terrible  are  the 
voices  of  the  storm,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunderbolt  in  its 
work  of  destruction.  These  obvious  facts  serve  to  remind 
us  that  the  man  who  makes  the  most  noise  is  not  necessarily 
doing  the  greatest  and  best  work.  If  vocal  windstorms  would 
put  money  in  the  treasury,  North  Carolina  would  not  be  strug- 
gling with  a  dficit  and  the  federal  budget  would  be  balanced. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  FEBRUARY 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 
Edgar   Anderson    and   Homer   Ray 
Smith. 

— B— 
Glenn   Young,  Walter   Beaver   and 
John  Early. 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Marvin    Ashe,    James    Banks    and 
Vernon  Bass. 

_B— 
Richard  Early. 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Willie    Ange,    Guy    Emerson,    Roy 
Wyrick,  Lee  Watkins,  Max  Cecil,  Ar- 
bie    Phillips,    Tom    McCausley,    Wil- 
liam Hare  and  Charles  Smith. 
— B— 
Norman  McGee,  Joe  Long,  William 
Barber,    Harding    Kluttz,    Irvin    Lu- 
ther,   James    Johnscn,    Sam    Pegram, 
Vasco   Robinson,   Tom  Brown,   Coun- 
cil   Holden,    Hilton    McMatb,    H.    B. 
Tucker,  J.   T.  Lovett  and  Joe   Stock- 
ton. 

ROOM  No.  4 
— A— 
Paul    Shipes,    Clyde    Bolton,   Percy 
Gurganious,    George    Watts    and    C. 
Yarborough. 


— B— 

Harold  Brown,  Robert  Batson,  Al- 
fred Holleman,  Herman  Lamm,  Nor- 
man Owens,  Virgil  Sheaf,  Sam  Batts, 
Duke  Davis,  Roland  Davis,  Porter 
Willhite  and  Johnie  Walsh. 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Curtis   Coleman,  Lloyd  Pettus,  Al- 
len Keith,  Archie  Batts,  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray and  Homer  Jones. 
— B— 
Clinton     Keen,    Irvin     Medlin    and 
Tooney  Poole. 

ROOM  No.  6 
— A— 
Ansel  Byrd,   William  Downs,  John 
Hildreth  and  Arlon  Jones. 
— B— 
Richard   Bumgardner,    Sam    Ever- 
ett, Perry  Harvel,  Bobby  Orrell,  La- 
thern  Warren,  Charles  Williams  and 
William  Young. 

ROOM  No.  7 
— A— 
Sanford     Collins,     Comie     Dickens, 
Allen    Hudson,    Charles    Pepper    and 
Paul  Rhoades. 

— B— 
Buddie   Burns,   James   Corn,   Chas. 
Griffin,  James  Hodges,  James  Rector, 
Robert     Stephens    and    Hubert    Wil- 
liams. 


Cultivation  is  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  food,  is  to  the 
body. — Cicero. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Some  of  .the  ilocal  experts  have 
been  trimming  the  fruit  trees  in  our 
orchards  for  the  past  few  days. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Hudson,  formerly  ma- 
tron in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  4,  and 
Mrs.  William  Allen,  both  of  Rock- 
ingham, were  visitors  at  the  School 
last  week-end. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Hutchins,  of  Concord, 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
Schorl  last  Sunday  afternoon,  at 
which  time  he  conducted  the  regular 
service. 

— o — 
Peyton  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
Rockingham  Cottage,  who  was  pa- 
roled in  September  1932,  visited  the 
School  last  Sunday.  Peyton  is  now 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Army  forces 
and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg. 
— o — 
R.  B.  Norton,  one  of  the  Durham 
Cottage  boys,  who  suffered  an  acute 
attack  of  appendicitis,  was  taken  to 
the  Concord  Hospital  on  Friday  night 
of  last  week.  He  underwent  an  op- 
eration the  following  morning  and 
the  latest  report  from  that  institu- 
tion was  that  the  lad  is  getting  along 
very  nicely. 

— o — 
Mrs.  Charles  Hamilton,  of  David- 
son, visited  the  Training  School  last 
Tuesday  morning.  She  was  on  her 
way  to  Rocky  River  Church,  where 
she  was  scheduled  to  address  a  gath- 
ering in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton took  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  operation  of 
the     institution     and     seemed     quite 


pleased  with  the  work  being  carried 
on  here. 

— o — 
Patton  Capps,  of  Cottage  No.  11, 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  while 
playing  one  day  last  week,  sustaining 
a  badly  wrenched  knee.  Just  when 
the  injured  member  seemed  to  be 
making  great  improvement,  Pat  took 
a  second  tumble,  making  the  injury 
worse  than  at  first.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  him  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia, 
last  Tuesday,  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

— o — 
The  pretty  warm  weather  of  the 
past  few  days  which  brought  to  life 
the  buds  on  trees  and  early  flowering 
shrubs,  also  created  considerable  ac- 
tivity among  our  gardeners.  Mr. 
Presson  and  his  Receiving  Cottage 
boys  were  seen  faring  forth  the  oth- 
er day,  armed  with  packages  of  va- 
rious seeds  and  garden  implements. 
The  early  plant  beds  were  sown  and 
quite  a  space  of  ground  was  planted 
in  English  peas,  beets  and  other 
vegetables.  These  gardeners  have 
also  been  watching  the  condition  of 
the  soil  in  order  to  start  planting 
early  Irish  potatoes,  but  intermittent 
showers  have  made  this  impossible. 
— o — 
By  reason  of  having  made  the  best 
averages  in  their  respective  grades 
during  the  month  of  February,  the 
following  boys  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the 
Paramount  Theatre,  Concord,  last 
Friday  afternoon: 

James    Hodges    and    Charles    Pep- 
per,   first   grade;    Carrol    Hoyle    and 
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Frank  Cobb,  second  grade;  Clinton 
Keen  and  Lloyd  Pettus,  third  grade; 
Preston  Yarborough  and  Paul  Shipes, 
fourth  grade;  Hilton  McMath  and 
Willie  Ange,  fifth  grade;  Marvin 
Ashe  and  Vernon  Bass,  sixth  grade; 
Edgar  Anderson  and  Homer  Smith, 
seventh  grade.  Jack  Freeman,  fifth 
grade,  who  was  unable  to  go  with 
the  January  group  because  of  illness, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  party. 

The  feature  pictcure  of  the  pro- 
gram was  "Devil  Dogs  of  the  Air," 
a  most  enjoyable  production  based 
on  service  in  the  United  States  Mar- 
ine Corps,  which  provided  many 
thrills  for  the  boys. 

The  fact  that  Hayes  Creary,  one 
of  our  paroled  boys,  is  a  member  of 
the  company  used  in  making  this 
picture,  made  it  doubly  interesting 
to  our  youngsters,  he  having  written 
to  Superintendent  Boger  to  that  ef- 
fect while  the  picture  was  being 
made. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Phoenix,  manager  of  the  Paramount 
Theatre,  for  this  monthly  treat,  and 
feel  that  it  has  been  responsible  for 
greatly  increased  interest  in  school 
room  activities  among  our  boys. 
— o — 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  let- 
ters recently  received  from  paroled 
boys: 

Archie  Scott,  writing  from  a  CCC 
camp  at  Smokemont,  tells  us  that  he 
expects  to  join  the  Army  if  he  can- 
not secure  employment  at  home  when 
he  leaves  the  camp.  He  says  that 
he  has  been  cutting  timber  up  there 
in  the  mountains  for  some  time,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing  there  was 
plenty  of  snow  on  the  ground,  with 


the  thermometer  registering  5  below 
zero. 

A  letter  from  Rufe  Tucker  states 
that  he  is  getting  along  fine  on  a 
farm  near  Seven  Springs,  and  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  his 
friends  at  the  School. 

Charlie  Hardy,  writes  from  Hen- 
dersonville,  that  his  grades  in  school 
were  lower  than  usual  last  month, 
but  that  he  is  pulling  them  back  up 
this  month.  He  seems  to  be  getting 
along  very  well  in  the  manual  train- 
ing department,  and  says  he  hopes 
to  pass  the  eighth  grade  examina- 
tions this  year. 

Furman  Hopson  tells  us  he  is 
working  regularly  now,  and  that  he 
realizes  that  a  fellow  "enjoys  his 
money  more  when  he  works  for  it 
instead  of  getting  it  from  other  sour- 
ces." 

A  recent  letter  from  Wilson  (Slew- 
foot)  McLean,  who  now  lives  in  Le- 
noir, states  that  he  is  getting  along 
well  in  school.  Wilson  says  he  has 
some  difficulty  with  algebra  and  Eng- 
lish, but  "all  there  is  to  do  is  to  set 
your  mind  on  doing  it,  and  you  sure 
can."  He  says  he  is  going  to  send 
Superintendent  Boger  his  school 
grades  for  the  past  six  weeks.  Wil- 
son is  still  very  much  interested  in 
the  Training  School  and  is  quite  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  his  friends  here. 
— o — 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins,  pastor  of 
Central  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  in  our  auditorium 
last  Sunday  afternoon. 

For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev. 
Hutchins  read  the  139th  Psalm,  and 
his  talk  to  the  boys  was  on  the  "Pro- 
found Study  of  God." 
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In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
speaker  stated  that  study  of  God  was 
the  most  fascinating1  study  in  the 
world.  We  cannot  weigh  God;  we 
cannot  measure  Him;  we  cannot  an- 
alyze or  see  God,  but  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew  we  are  given  a 
definite  promise  that  we  may  be  able 
to  see  Him — "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Therefore  the  only  instrument  through 
which  we  may  ever  hope  to  see  God, 
is  a  heart  that  is  pure. 

Great  telescopes  through  which  as- 
tronomers see  stars  and  planets, 
those  great  handiworks  of  God,  in  all 
their  power  could  not  enable  us  to 
see  Him. 

Should  we  visit  a  laboratory  we 
would  see  there  powerful  micro- 
scopes, through  which  the  scientist 
can  easily  see  the  tiniest  atom,  yet 
they  would  not  enable  us  to  to  see 
God. 

While  we  do  not  see  Him,  there  is 
something  in  the  heart  which  tells 
us  there  is  a  loving  Heavenly  Fath- 
er ever  keeping  watch  over  us. 

Rev.  Hutchins  then  called  atten- 
tion to  two  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  their  Latin  derivations. 
The  first  was  the  word  "sincere." 
which   comes  from  the   Latin   ''sine", 


meaning  without  and  "cere,"  mean- 
ing wax.  In  olden  times  statues  be- 
coming chipped,  cracked  or  otherwise 
marred,  would  be  mended  with  wax. 
Prospective  buyers  would  always  ask 
whether  they  were  "sine  cere" — 
without  wax. 

While  it  is  possible  for  us  to  con- 
ceal from  our  fellow-men  a  blemish 
on  the  heart  caused  by  sin,  it  is  im- 
possible to  hide  such  blemishes  from 
God.  You  cannot  be  mean  six  days 
in  the  week,  said  the  speaker,  and 
then  come  to  church  on  Sunday  with 
a  pious  expression  on  your  face,  and 
fool  God. 

The  second  word  mentioned  by 
Rev.  Hutchins  was  "simple,"  derived 
from  the  Latin  "sine-plica,"  which 
means  without  wrinkles.  Our  hearts 
therefore,  should  be  simple  or  with- 
out wrinkles. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  stated 
that  a  Christian  heart  was  like  a 
paino  in  perfect  tune,  the  vibrations 
of  which,  as  it  formed  part  of  an  or- 
chestra, made  perfect  harmony.  So 
if  a  person's  heart  is  pure — in  per- 
fect tune  with  God — it  will  respond 
to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  he  will  be  found  engaged  only  in 
the  pure,  the  true,  the  worthwhile 
things  of  life. 


There  is  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours ; 

Only  in  our  blindness 

We.  gather  thorns  or  flowers. 


— Massey. 
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THE  SHAMROCK 


♦ 


*  "There's  is  a  dear  little  plant  that  grows  on 

*  our  Isle, 

%  'Twas  Saint  Patrick  himself  sure  that  set  % 

f  it  •  * 

*  And  the  sun  on  his  labor  with  pleasure  did  f 
♦:♦  smile,  ♦ 
%  And  the  dew  from  his  eye  often  wet  it.  * 
%  It  shines  through  the  bog,  through  the  brake  % 
|*  and  the  Mireland  * 

*  And  he  called  it  the  dear  little  Shamrock  f 

♦:♦  of  Ireland."  ♦> 

*j*  ♦♦♦ 

*  — Selected.  * 

<*  *> 
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A  TPJBUTE  TO  THE  JEWS 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  while  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  have 
remained  loyal  to  their  faith,  and  their  race  traditions,  they  have  become  in- 
dissoloubly  incorporated  in  the  great  army  of  American  citizenship  prepared 
to  make  all  sacrifice  for  the  coutry,  either  in  peace  or  war,  and  striving  for 
the  perpetuation  of  good  government  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  our  Constitution.  They  are  honorably  distinguished  by  their 
industry,  their  obedience  to  law,  and  their  devotion  to  the  national  welfare. 

—Theodore  Roosevelt— Nov.  16,  1905. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

At  the  West  Market  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Greensboro,  there 
assembled  one  Sunday  afternoon  Jews,  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, under  the  auspices  of  the  Greensboro  Council  of  these 
three  groups,  and  a  most  profitable  program  of  prayer,  addresses 
and  music  was  enjoyed. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  all  of  the  high  spots  reflecting  the 
fine  spirit  of  brotherhood,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an 
excerpt  of  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham's  address — a  fine  tribute  to  the 
Hebrew — a  resume  of  history  that  every  person  should  assimilate 
regardless  of  creed  or  nationality : 

"When  I  sometimes  relapse  into  a  somber  mood  of  personal  connota- 
tion I  cannot  help  but  think  of  what  the  Hebrews  have  done  for  man- 
kind, for  what  they  have  brought  to  us  that  has  guided  us  through  the 
yesterday,  today  and  will  lead  us  on  tomorrow.  They,  who  have  under- 
gone untold  suffering,  humiliation  and  pain,  have  brought  to  us  the  con- 
ception of  the  one  and  only  God  and  they  gave  us  the  moral  law,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  universe. 
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"The  Hebrews  without  exception  are  the  most  remarkable  people  on 
earth.  They  have  kept  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  They  gave  to  us  the 
greatest  treasure  on  earth — the  Bible. 

"The  Jews  gave  us  Christ  and  the  Bible.  The  Catholics  have  given  us 
Christianity.  They  were  the  ones  who  civilized  the  barbarians  of  north- 
ern Europe,  and  they  were  the  ones  who  in  the  13th  century  gave  us  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  all  time  in  the  intellectual  stimulus  that 
vibrated  through  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  following  excerpt  from  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes'  address, 
given  at  the  same  meeting,  is  most  inspiring: 

"True  brotherhood  will  banish  war,  diminish  social  strife,  promote  so- 
cial justice,  reduce  warfare  between  capital  and  labor,  and  hasten  the  ap- 
proach of  that  day  too  long  delayed  when  ruggied  individualism  will  yield 
to  an  individualism  which  recognizes  the  rights  of  others,  when  the  indi- 
vidual's horizon  shall  be  enlarged  so  that  he  may  see  clearly  that  no  life 
is  capable  of  living  to  itself,  but  that  it  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  lives  of  others. 

"The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 

Life's  final  star  is  Brotherhood — 

Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 

Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 

To  this  event  the  ages  ran: 

Make  way  for  Brotherhood — make  way  for  Man!" 

Such  meetings  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Although  this  well  beloved  personage  is  the  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land, he  was  born  in  Scotland  or  possibly  in  England;  the  record 
is  not  clear.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  captured  by  pirates 
from  Ireland  and  carried  to  the  island  where  for  six  years  he  tend- 
ed the  flocks  of  an  Ulster  chieftain.  During  these  years  of  slave- 
ry he  was  a  devout  Christian.  One  day  he  managed  to  escape  in 
a  ship  that  was  going  to  Gaul  (France).  For  a  time  he  lived  in 
Gaul  where  he  became  a  monk  and  then  returned  to  his  home  in 
Britain. 

After  his  return  he  dreamed  one  night  that  a  man  came  to  him 
with  a  scroll  bearing  these  words,  "The  Voice  of  Ireland"  and  at 
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the  same  time  he  heard  the  voice  of  Irish  calling,  "We  pray  thee, 
holy  youth,  to  come  and  walk  amongst  us  as  before."  This,  Pat- 
rick decided,  was  a  missionary  call  to  Ireland.  He  returned  to 
Gaul  and  spent  fourteen  years  preparing  for  his  work. 

He  arrived  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Bishop  and  the  Pope's 
blessing  and  began  the  work  which  was  to  make  him  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island.  His  labors  were  so  successful  that  he  came  to 
be  known  as  one  who  found  Ireland  all  heathen  and  left  it  all  Chris- 
tian. 

Naturally  many  legends  grew  up  about  the  name  of  this  good 
saint,  the  best  known  one  which  represents  him  as  freeing  the  is- 
land of  snakes.  All  Ireland  was  infested  with  many  dangerous 
snakes.  St.  Patrick  so  charmed  them  by  his  music  that  they  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  seashore,  where  they  were  all  driven  into  the  sea 
and  drowned. 

There  is  another  story  to  the  effect  that  when  some  converts 
questioned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  St.  Patrick  ended  the  argu- 
ment by  holding  up  a  shamrock  leaf  as  an  example  of  the  three 
in  one.  It  was  claimed  that  at  his  death  on  March  17,  761,  there 
was  no  night  for  twelve  days.  Today  the  shamrock  is  the  symbol 
of  St.  Patrick  and  March  17th  is  celebrated  by  Irish  people  the 
world  over  as — St.  Patrick's  Day. — The  Boys'  Opportunity. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  DEAD 

The  nation's  chief  executive  pronounced  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  after  twenty-nine  years  of  most  faithful  service  in  the  na- 
tion's highest  tribunal,  "as  one  of  America's  first  citizens,  and  in 
many  respects  America's  most  outstanding  citizen."  He  was  an 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  breeding  from  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed families  in  the  country.  He  had  a  pilgrimage  of  ninety-four 
years,  but  carried  his  years  with  the  spirit  of  a  very  young  man. 
It  was  this  courage  that  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  ravages  of 
time  and  meet  the  grim  reaper  with  the  same  faith  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  as  a  public  servant  to  rise  to  every  emergency  in 
life. 

His  was  a  rich  heritage  and  a  noble  service,  a  life  worthy  of  em- 
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ulation  and  one  that  challenges  the  attention  of  the  present  and 
future  generations. 


A  COMMISSION  OF  SPLENDID  GENTLEMEN 

You  may  believe  it  or  not  but  much  interest  is  centered  upon 
the  commission  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  selected  from  both  de- 
partments of  the  General  Assembly,  to  investigate  conditions  in 
prisons  and  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Hon.  R.  E.  Sentelle,  of  Bruns- 
wick County,  is  a  man  of  varied  experience,  his  life  having  been 
devoted  to  teaching  and  of  later  years  to  law.  Despite  the  fact 
he  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  fighter  and  fearless,  "wearing 
no  man's  collar",  he  has  a  marked  humanitarian  side,  therefore,  in 
the  investigation  he  will  look  not  only  into  the  mode  of  punishment 
of  those  confined  for  the  specific  purpose  of  reformation  and  not 
punishment,  but  will  consider  earnestly  the  morale  of  all  institu- 
tions and  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

Chairman  Sentelle  is  surely  on  the  right  trail  for  effective  wel- 
fare work,  because  reformation  in  any  form  is  absolutely  futile  if 
the  morale  of  institutions  is  not  up  to  the  highest  standard  and 
the  health  of  the  inmates  receive  the  greatest  consideration. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission  are  Senators  E.  V.  Webb, 
Kinston;  Dr.  J.  T.  Burris,  High  Point;  Representative  S.  E.  Doug- 
las, of  Wake  Forest  and  Fred  O.  Sink,  of  Davidson.  The  objective 
of  this  commission  is  to  correct  the  atmosphere  conducive  to  evil- 
doing  so  as  to  discourage  wrong  impulses  among  the  inmates  of 
each  unit. 


MISS  HARRIET  ELLIOTT 

Miss  Harriet  Elliott  after  twenty-one  years  as  professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  at  Woman's  College  of  the  Greater  University  gets 
her  first  leave  of  absence.  She  has  been  drafted,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  become  national  director  of  study 
groups  for  the  Woman's  Division  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
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mittee. 

She  will  lecture  on  the  machinery  and  functions  of  government, 
with  the  aim  of  stimulating  interest  among  women  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  also  create  an  intelligent  consciousness  of  true 
leadership. 

Miss  Elliott  is  reported  to  have  the  rare  attribute  of  leadership, 
having  a  charm  of  vigorous  and  brilliant  personality.  She  is 
more  than  a  professor  of  political  science,  but  an  inspiration  to 
thousands  of  young  women  who  have  passed  under  her  direction, 
and  her  influence  will  continue  to  live. 


THE  STATE— CARL  GOERCH,  EDITOR 

This  paper  is  not  any  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  institution 
within  itself,  giving  all  of  the  news  in  a  most  engaging  manner, 
besides  carrying  cuts  of  our  representative  citizens  in  a  most  pleas- 
ing manner.  In  fact  with  each  issue  of  The  State  a  new  face  ap- 
pears with  name  and  a  short  character  sketch,  making  it  possible 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  citizenry  of  North  Carolina  and  the  ac- 
tivities that  are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  State  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  facts  also  an  album  of  splendid 
photographs  of  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  nation. 

STANLY  TO  THE  FRONT 

Since  the  finding  of  the  rich  vein  of  gold  at  the  old  Parker  mine, 
New  London,  the  slogan  will  be  the  "thirty-fivers"  instead  of  the 
"forty-niners."  It  was  in  the  year  of  1849  gold  was  found  in 
California,  the  cause  of  the  rush  to  the  gold  mines,  therefore,  if 
reports  continue  to  go  out  about  the  "find-of-gold"  in  Stanly  there 
will  be  a  similar  rush  to  North  Carolina. 

The  rumor  is  that  those  who  have  seen  the  nuggets  and  the 
gold-laden  ore  declare  that  it  is  a  sight  to  see,  especially  for  those 
who  have  felt  the  depression  so  keenly.  The  news  of  the  finding 
of  gold  in  such  quantities  in  Stanly  county  is  right  encouraging  es- 
pecially so  since  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  hav- 
ing considerable  trouble  in  finding  funds  to  balance  the  budget. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


DON'T  COUNT  YOUR  TROUBLES 

"Count  your  garden  by  the  flow- 
ers, 
Never  by  the  leaves  that  fall; 
Count     your      days      by      golden 
hours, 
Don't  remember  clouds   at  all! 
Count  your  nights  by  stars,  not 
shadows, 
Count    your    life    with    smiles, 
not   tears; 
And  with  joy  on  ev'ry  birthday, 
Count  your  age  by  friends,  not 
years!" 


Those  people  who  design  the  sum- 
mer bathing  suits  should  be  employ- 
ed by  the  government  to  design  bud- 
gets for  America. 

Righteousness  and  fellowship  are 
just  as  important  in  politics  and 
business  as  they  are  in  religion.  If 
practiced  by  the  people  will  elevate 
this  nation. 

— o — 

New  York's  Mayoi,  LaGuardia, 
wants  to  organize  a  municipal  or- 
chestra. As  the  taxpayers  have  to 
pay  the  fiddler,  they  might  just  as 
well  pay  an  orchestra,  and  perhaps 
get  a  better  grade  of  music. 

Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble 
troubles  you.  We  are  told  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  the  worrying  we  do 
is  futile.  Worse  than  futile,  it  is 
harmful.  Can  you  picture  what  might 


happen  if  we  laid  aside  this  silly, 
senseless  habit?  Arnold  Bennet  de- 
clared we  would  be  next  door  to  Par- 
adise. What  a  happy  next-door 
neighbor  that  would  be. 

It  is  said  by  investigators  that 
milk  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage  in- 
definitely. Wonder  if  that  is  not 
where  they  are  keeping  a  great  deal 
of  the  "milk  of  human  kindness" 
these  days. 

If  it  is  true  that  Italy  is  prepar- 
ing to  spend  $800  000,000  on  a  new 
war  in  Africa,  why  can't  she  spend 
something  on  account  of  the  last  one 
she  had,  and  reimburse  America  to 
some  extent? 

We  are  not  going  to  get  very  far 
in  developing  a  better  political  or 
economic  or  social  system  until  we 
better  the  human  element  which  de- 
vise and  operates  such  systems.  The 
time  to  train  better  men  and  women 
is  in  childhood,  and  the  place  is  in 
the  home.  Therefore  the  education 
of  parents  through  a  common  sense 
application  of  the  principles  that 
make  for  character  and  moral  health 
in  their  children  is  the  one  sure  way 
to  get  us  farther  along  on  the  road 
to  mass  happiness  than  we  have  pro 
gressed. 

— o — 

It  has  been  decreed  by  a  higher 
authority  than  human  beings,  that 
the  sins  of  parents  are  visited  upon 
the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.     I  know  that  is  literally 
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true.  I  have  seen  evidence  of  it 
during  my  career  on  this  mudane 
sphere.  While  this  is  so,  it  now 
seems  as  if  the  bond  issues  of  those 
in  authority  are  likely  to  go  to  the 
sixth  and  seventh  generations,  and 
far  out-travel  the  sins  that  may  be 
committed  in  the  past.  It  is  rather 
disquieting  to  contemplate  that  the 
children  of  the  future  are  put  under 
such  a  bondage. 

— o — 
There  are  great  potentialities  in 
looking  towards  the  light.  If  you 
were  to  ask  the  cheerful  robin  why 
his  breast  was  round  and  red,  he 
would  no  doubt  tell  you  it  was  look- 
ing towards  the  sun.  The  modest 
violet,  sweet  and  blue,  would  tell  you 
it  was  looking  towards  the  sky.  The 
roses,  with  tints  so  bright,  and  aro- 
ma so  exquisite,  would  doubtless  ex- 
claim, looking  towards  the  light.  The 
thrush,  with  silvery  song,  in  the  en- 
circling twilight,  like  notes  from  an 
angel's  throat,  would  inform  you  it 
came  from  looking  up  to  Him — the 
author  and  finisher  of  all  the  beauty 
and  blessings  in  this  world.  It  all 
invites  us  to  look  up.  Look  to  the 
light — the  light  that  never  fades. 
Draw  near  the  heaven  that  shelters 
you  and  me. 

Look  to  the  light!  Get  out  of  the 
shadows  into  the  sunlight!  Did  you 
weep  over  your  losses?  Did  you  shed 
tears  over  "conditions"?  Have  you 
told  your  friends  that  you  could  not 
afford  to  repair  or  remodel  your 
home  That  the  old  car  would  have 
to  do  for  another  year  or  two — and 
many  other  needs  would  have  wait 
until    "better    times".     Your    friends 


know  the  sad  story  by  heart.  Now, 
you  lift  your  chin.  Banish  your  fore- 
bodings. Look  ahead!  Turn  your 
gaze  up  the  broad,  more  inviting 
highway  of  the  future.  The  clouds 
are  rolling  by.  Business  is  saddled, 
reined,  rarin'  to  go !  Getting  start- 
ed is  largely  a  question  of  confidence 
and  fair  dealing.  Every  thinking 
citizen  knows  that  the  future  of  our 
country  depends  upon  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  fair  dealing.  Your 
government  has  confidence  in  you  and 
the  future.  This  confidence  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, which  provides  a  plan 
for  bringing  American  homes  up  to 
the  American  standard  of  living. 
Stop  looking  into  the  night,  and 
watch  the  sun  rise. 

— o — 
Self  help  is  the  best  help.  It  is 
forecast  that  the  government  is  go- 
ing to  make  a  change  in  its  policy 
towards  agriculture.  It  will  have 
less  to  say  about  what  the  farmer 
should  do  and  not  do — and  will  leave 
more  up  to  the  farmer  himself.  Pro- 
gressive American  farmers  will  wel- 
come that  change.  And  they  will  al- 
so welcome  the  chance  it  will  give 
them  to  show  the  stuff  they  are  made 
of.  Farmers  face  great  problems — 
and  the  only  way  they  will  ever  be 
satisfactorily  solved  is  by  the  efforts 
and  works  of  the  farmers  themsel- 
ves. Even  if  government,  by  fiat, 
could  make  all  rosy  in  the  agricul- 
tural world,  it  would  be  of  small 
worth  if  the  farmer  became  a  finan- 
cial and  mental  dependent  in  the  pro- 
cess. Today  several  millions  of 
farmers  are  banded  together  in  co- 
operative associations,  handling  dairy 
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products,    cotton,  nuts,  wheat,  and  oth-  gets    results.     Co-operatives    are    the 

er  goods.  The  co-ops  are  controlled  by  best  weapons  the  farmer  could  have 

the   farmers — they    reflect   farm    sen-  fjr  fig.: ting  depression.     It  would  be 

timent    and    farm    ambitions.        They  be  well  for  Cabarrus  county  farmers 

represent      real      private       initiative  to   study  this   matter  and  get  in  the 

through  collective  action  that  doesn't  forefront    of    the    march    of    progres- 

ask   favors,   that    doesn't    depend   for  sive  farmers, 
existence    on    government,    and    that 


THE  FELLOW  WHO  STICKS 

When  the  game  has  gone  against  you, 

And  your  back  is  to  the  wall ; 
When  the  luck  has  simply  left  you 

And  your  pride  seems  about  to  fall; 
Though  defeat  appears  quite  certain 

And  at  heart  you're  feeling  sick, 
Don't  despair — fight  to  the  finish — 

Stick  it  out,  lad — always  stick! 

In  the  world  of  school  or  business, 

When  the  task  is  hard  or  long; 
When  the  heavy  odds  appall  you 

And  things  keep  going  wrong, 
Set  your  teeth  and  struggle  gamely, 

Always  make  a  final  kick ; 
Prove  your  worth ;  don't  throw  the  sponge  up, 

Fellows  always  win  who  stick. 

When  the  clouds  loom  dark  and  cheerless, 

And  you're  scorned,  discouraged,  crossed; 
When  the  future  seems  quite  hopeless 

And  you  fear  your  cause  is  lost ; 
Don't  be  tempted  then  to  falter, 

Fate  oft  plays  his  scurvy  trick; 
Stick  it  out  and  win — keep  smiling — 

Don't  give  in,  lad — always  stick. 

— Selected. 
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WHY  WE  CELEBRATE  ST.  PATRICK'S 

DAY 

(The  Pathfinder) 


St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  is  the 
day  when  one  and  all  fare  shameless- 
ly forth  wearing  a  bit  of  the  green, 
be  it  a  necktie,  shamrock  or  hat,  in 
commemoration  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Irish.  Contrary  to  most  cele- 
brations of  this  kind  the  day  doesn't 
signify  the  birth  of  the  saint  but  it 
is  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  Set- 
ting apart  of  this  date  as  a  feast  day 
originated  with  the  Emerald  Isle,  as 
was  fitting,  but  in  view  of  the  num- 
bers of  O'Briens,  Caseys  and  others 
who  point  with  pride  to  their  Irish 
descent  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
day  is  widely  celebrated  in  America. 

St.  Patrick  is  remembered  and  hon- 
ored for  his  extensive  missionary 
work  in  Ireland  but  this  fact  is  un- 
known to  many  people  who  associate 
him  in  their  minds  with  the  reputed 
scarcity  of  snakes  in  that  country.  It 
is  not  known  where  the  myth  arose 
that  the  venerable  saint  ever  bother- 
ed to  drive  the  snakes  from  Ireland. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  persisted  down 
through  the  centuries  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  con- 
ducted a  crusade  against  the  serpent. 
He  cannot  be  credited  with  driving 
them  from  Scotland  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  land  of  kilts  is  free 
of  them.  England,  too,  boasts  of  its 
lack  of  the  crawling  tribe. 

Both  England  and  France  claim 
the  honor  of  being  the  land  of  St. 
Patrick's  birth  but  as  a  great  deal 
of  obscurity  surrounds  this   event   it 


is  largely  a  matter  of  controversy, 
ft  has  been  agreed,  however,  that 
this  blessed  event  took  place  in  the 
year  387  A.  D.,  and  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  landed  proprietor,  a  deacon 
named  Calpurnius.  He  was  kidnap- 
ped at  the  age  of  16  by  a  band  of  pi- 
rates and  taken  to  Ireland  where  he 
remained  as  a  slave  for  a  matter  of 
10  or  12  years  (some  say  only  six). 
He  finally  made  his  escape  on  an 
outgoing  trading  vessel  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  where  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  monastery.  Dur- 
ing his  period  of  slavery  he  had  been 
subject  to  visions  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  the  pagan  Irish  to 
Christianity.  He  returned  to  France 
where  he  was  ordained  and  sent  by 
Germanus  to  Ireland  about  432  A.  D. 

He  began  his  missionary  work  by 
establishing  a  church  in  an  old  barn 
and  in  spite  of  constant  conflicts  with 
Logaire's  Druids  his  teachings  began 
to  spread.  From  this  humble  begin- 
ning he  became  very  successful  in 
his  work  and  during  his  lifetime  he 
established  at  least  365  churches  and 
converted  many  thousands.  His  la- 
bors came  to  an  end  with  his  death 
in  493  at  the  advanced  age — if  the 
dates  are  correct — of  106  years.  Ev- 
en his  burial  place  is  disputed  but  it 
is  believed  to  be  at  Saul  where  his 
death  occurred. 

Many  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  was  a  saint  only  through  tradi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  Roman 
church  never  proclaimed  him  a  saint 
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but   it   is   also   a   fact  that  the   same  land    may    be    traced    indirectly   back 

church    has    always    recognized    him  to    him.     According1   to    tradition   the 

as  such.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  shamrock    with    its    single    stem    and 

that  in  those  early  days  the  regional  trpile   leaf   was   his   favorite   method 

churches     possessed     and     exercised  of    illustrating    and    explaining    the 

powers  equal  to  those  of  the  Mother  doctrine    of    the    Trinity.        His    first 

church.     Thus,  we  find  that  the  Irish  use  of  the  shamrock  for  this  purpose 

church       canonized      or       proclaimed  is  said  to  have  been  when  he  appear- 

many,  many  saints  including  St.  Pat-  ed   before   a   gathering   of   chieftains 

rick.  and    Druids    at    Tara.     On   that   day 

He  was  held  in  such  reverence  and  one    of    the    most    powerful    of    the 

esteem  that  is   not  at  all   surprising  chieftains  became  converted  and  was 

to  find  that  the  adoption  of  the  sham-  baptized     togtheer    with    his     family 

rock  as  the  national  emblem  of   Ire-  find  all  his  tribesmen. 


A  TEST 

The  test  of  a  man  is  the  fight  he  makes, 

The  grit  that  he  daily  shows; 
The  way  that  he  stands  on  his  feet  and  takes 

Fate's  numerous  bumps  and  blows. 
A  coward  can  smile  when  there's  naught  to  fear, 

When  nothing  his  progress  bars, 
But  it  takes  a  man  to  stand  up  and  cheer 

While  some  other  fellow  stars. 

It  isn't  the  victory  after  all, 

But  the  fight  that  a  brother  makes ; 
The  man  who,  driven  to  the  wall, 

Still  stands  up  erect  and  takes 
The  blows  of  fate  with  his  head  held  high, 

Bleeding  and  bruised  and  pale, 
Is  the  man  who'll  win  in  the  by-and-by, 

For  he  isn't  afraid  to  fail. 

It's  the  bumps  you  get,  and  the  jolts  you  get, 

And  the  shocks  that  your  courage  stands; 
The  hours  of  sorrow  and  vain  regret, 

The  prize  that  escapes  your  hands. 
That  test  your  mettle  and  prove  your  worth; 

It  isn't  the  blows  you  deal, 
But  the  blows  you  take  on  the  good  old  earth 

That  show  if  your  stuff  is  real.       — Selected. 
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AGNOLIA  GARDENS 


By  Laura  Cromer  Hemingway 

lina    is    a    "garden    spot"    that    every      dens     are     declared 


year  attracts  thousands  of  persons 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 
Within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  historic  old  city  of  Charleston 
are  four  gardens  that  are  es- 
pecially famed  the  world  over.  These 
are  Magnolia-on-the-Ashley,  known 
simply  as  "Magnolia  Gardens;  Mid- 
dleton  Place  Gardens;  the  Tea 
Gardens  at  Summerville,  where  the 
original  tea  plans  used  as  a  commer- 
cial experiment  by  the  United  States 
government  long  years  ago,  still 
stand  and  spill  their  fragrance  upon 
the  air  each  spring;  and  Cypress 
Gardens  at  the  old  Dean  Hall  plan- 
tation on  the  Cooper  River  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  Charleston,  which 
is  admitted  to  be  the  "Venice  of 
America." 

The  entire  coastal  section  of  South 
gardens  that  have  graced  centuries'- 
old  plantations  for  many  generations, 
but  the  greater  number  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
owners  and  friends.  However,  none 
of  the  four  mentioned  was  opened  to 
the  public  for  commercial  purposes. 
It  required  years  of  persistent  plead- 
ing on  the  part  of  friends  to  persuade 
the  proprietors  to  throw  open  the 
gates  to  the  stranger  who,  also  loved 
loved  beauty. 

Magnolia  Gardens  was  the  first  to 
be  opened  to  the  public.  This,  with 
the  others,  comes  into  its  height  of 
beauty  about  Easter,  but  the  bloom- 
ing season  continues  for  many  weeks. 
On  into  early  summer,  when  the  gar- 
mies "   in   white   kerchief   and   apron, 


are  declared  officially  closed, 
never  a  day  passes  but  that  hundreds 
of  visitors  are  admitted  to  its 
grounds.  A  register  shows  that  as 
many  as  four  thousand,  four  hundred 
persons  have  been  received  into  Mag- 
nolia Gardens  in  a  single  day.  These 
came  from  every  corner  of  the  world, 
and  from  all  walks  cf  life,  proving  the 
universal  lure  of  beauty. 

If  the  flame  of  color  within  the 
garden  is  enchanting,  no  less  so  is 
the  approach  to  the  entrance  gates. 
The  twelve-mile  drive  out  from 
Charleston  leads  along  a  road  remi- 
niscent of  the  days  when  history 
was  in  the  making.  Miniature 
mounds  or.  each  side  of  the  road, 
spread  with  a  benign  light  of  sun- 
shine glinting  through  the  fantastic 
moss  drapery  of  the  clustering  trees, 
are  remains  of  breastworks  from. 
Civil  War  days.  Over  this  highway 
stage  coaches  once  traveled  in  all 
the   splendor  of  their   trappings. 

A  long  avenue  leads  up  from  this 
road  to  Magnolia  Gardens.  Live- 
oaks,  nobody  knows  how  old,  throw 
great,  gaunt  arms  across  the  avenue. 
Grey  moss  waves  from  these.  Where 
the  sunlight  pierces  the  mass  of  ev- 
ergreen foliage  and  lilac-tinted  moss 
it  lays  a  pretty  tracery  of  gold  upon 
the  neutral  tints  of  the  ground.  Al- 
most one  expects  to  see  druids  peep- 
ing from  the  majestic  bulk  of  these 
oaks.  Or,  perhaps,  the  flash  of  a  gay 
c^oak  that  would  belong  to  Robin 
Hood,  himself! 

At    the    garden    gate    negro    'mam- 

The  coastal  section  of  South  Caro- 
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suggesting  storied  days  of  the  "Long, 
Long  Ago,"  wait  to  conduct  the  visi- 
tor through  the  intricately  winding 
paths  beneath  the  towering  azaleas. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  these  gar- 
dens is  suggestive  of  a  bit  of  fairy- 
land. The  beauty  of  them  is  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe.  The 
influence  of  them  upon  the  visitor  in- 
vokes a  kind  of  solemnity  that  hangs 
upon  them  a  hush.  Voices  are  low. 
Greetings  are  subdued.  Only  the 
songs  of  birds  ring  out.  And  back 
of  it  all  is  the  constant  whispering  of 
the  black  waters  of  the  Ashley  River 
as  it  slips  past  on  its  way  to  tbe  sea. 

The  origin  of  these  world-famed 
gardens  was  simple;  the  effect  up- 
on the  mind  of  a  minister  in  failing 
health  of  a  red  and  a  white  rose  con- 
trasted against  a  background  of 
English  ivy  beside  his  doorstep. 

Shortly  after  the  Rev.  John  Grim- 
ke-Drayton  was  ordained  to  preach 
the  Gospel  almost  a  century  ago,  he 
was  advised  by  his  physician  to  get 
out  in  the  open,  if  he  would  overcome 
a  weak  chest  and  throat.  He  deter- 
mined to  build  a  garden  that  would 
be  a  bond  between  him  and  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  First  Garden. 

All  about  him  were  formal  gar- 
dens savoring  of  the  English  influ- 
ence. Every  river  plantation  boast- 
ed one.  But  the  young  clergyman 
was  interested  in  the  rich  offerings 
of  Nature  in  this  coastal  section  of 
South  Carolina  where  yellow  jessa- 
mine rioted  in  golden  cascades  from 
every  bush  in  springtime;  white 
Cherokee  roses  climbed  to  lofty  tree 
tops;  wild  crabapple  grew  with  aban- 
don; and  every  shrub  and  plant 
known    to    garden-lovers    easily    took 


root  and  grew  in  the  virgin  soil. 

Amidst  the  frame  of  live  oaks  with 
their  silvery  tracery  of  Spanish  moss 
he  has  wrought  a  picture  that,  once 
seen,  endures  forever.  The  high- 
lights in  this  composition  that  seem 
almost  divine  are  the  azaleas.  In 
the  renowned  Kew  Gardens  of  Lon- 
don, England,  is  a  placard  stating 
that  azaleas  in  their  highest  glory 
are  to  be  found  in  Magnolia  Gardens, 
near    Charleston,    South    Carolina. 

The  history  of  these  azaleas  that 
have  made  these  garden  famous 
throughout  the  world  is  interesting 
in  that  they  found  place  in  Magnolia 
Gardens  after  they  had  been  tried 
out  in  a  Philadelphia  garden,  where 
it  was  learned  the  climate  was  too 
severe  for  the  semi-tropical  plants, 
and  they  were  sent  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Drayton  to  be  used  as  an  exper- 
iment in  his  gardens.  They  had 
been  brought  to  this  country  from 
the  Orient.  They  were  planted  in 
Magnolia  Gardens  in  1843  and  many 
of  the  original  plants,  now  grown  in- 
to lofty  banks  of  color  that  rival  the 
sunsets  make  of  this  25-acre  plot  "The 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,"  as 
one  writer  has  expressed  it. 

The  late  Professor  Sargent  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  who,  himself, 
sent  a  number  of  specimens  of 
plants  to  the  clergyman's  garden, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  azaleas 
grew  more  luxuriantly  in  the  South 
Carolina  soil  than  they  grew  in  In- 
dia, their  native  land.  Horticultur- 
ists attribute  tills  success  in  growth, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  hue  to  the  de- 
posits of  phosphate  rock  that  under- 
ly  the  soil  of  the  South  Carolina 
coastal  section  in  quantity. 
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The  individual  plants  have  reach- 
ed extraordinary  proportions,  meas- 
uring in  height  as  much  as  eighteen 
feet,  and,  in  diameter  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  feet.  When  the  plants 
reach  their  zenith  every  twig  is  cov- 
ered literally  with  the  bell-like  blos- 
soms of  brilliant  hues,  varying  from 
snowy  white  to  deepest  crimson. 
These  blossoms  vary  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  species,  but  the  average 
measures  some  two  or  three  inches 
across.  The  massed  effect  is,  as  the 
author,  Owen  Wister,  has  put  it:  "a 
labyrinth  of  rose,  red,  and  white — 
burning,  glowing  and  shining  like 
some  miracle,  some  rainbow  exor- 
cism, with  its  flooding  fumes  of 
orange-rose  and  red  and  white  merg- 
ing magically." 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  has  pro- 
nounced the  collection  of  azaleas  in 
Magnolia  Gardens  to  be  complete  in 
the  specimens  known  to  the  Indian 
gardens  in  the  forties  and  fifties  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  owners 
of  Magnolia  have  taken  pride  in  add- 
ing to  the  original  collection  sent 
from  Philadelphia,  often  securing 
rare  specimens,  such  as  the  double- 
flowered  white.  A  system  known  as 
"layering,"  whereby  additional  plants 
may  be  had  by  securing  a  limb  to 
the  soil  until  it  takes  root,  has  added 
to  the  number  of  plants. 

Some  cf  the  plants  came  from 
England,  where  they  had  been  grown, 
as  early  as  1835,  and  some  trace  their 
origin  back  even  farther  to  China, 
but  the  azalea  is  a  native  of  India. 

While  the  azaleas  predominate  in 
the  landscape  plan,  which  has  al- 
ways been  along  natural  lines  in- 
stead of  professional,  the  variety  of 


other  flowering  plants  found  within 
the  garden  confines  is  great.  The 
originator  of  Magnolia  Gardens  em- 
ployed the  plants  native  to  the  coast- 
al section  in  his  plan  with  more  than 
ordinary  success.  There  visitors  see 
the  native  dogwood,  crepe  myrtle, 
yellow  jessamine,  redbud,  wild  rose, 
woodbine,  and  many  other  beautiful 
flowering  plants  at  their  best. 

Among  the  rare  specimens  are  the 
camellia  japonicas.  In  the  year  1858 
the  owner  of  Magnolia  Gardens 
wrote  to  a  fellow  clergymen  in  the 
North  that  his  collection  of  these  to- 
taled one  hundred  and  twenty  double 
varieties.  The  blossoms  are  so  per- 
fect that  they  lead  one  to  believe  they 
are  carved  from  wax.  They  resem- 
ble a  gardenia  somewhat  in  shape 
and  texture,  but,  unlike  the  gardenia, 
they  have  no  fragrance.  Their  beau- 
ty is  sufficient.  They  vary  in  color, 
same  being  variegated,  others  rang- 
ing in  hues  from  pure  white  to  deep- 
est crimson. 

Another  of  the  rare  specimens  in 
Magnolia  Gardens  was  the  sacred 
tree  of  the  Grand  Lama,  Cupressus 
lusitanica,  and  the  only  redwood  tree 
of  any  size  to  be  seen  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  there. 

The  owners  of  Magnolia  Gardens 
are  descended  from  South  Carolina's 
most  distinguished  families.  On  the 
pages  of  history  their  names  have 
been  written  for  many  generations. 
There  was  William  Henry  Drayton 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  Carolina 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1778.  It  was  he  who 
designed  the  arms  for  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  John 
Drayton,  his  son,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
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ly  governors  of  the  state.  The  fam- 
ily tomb  is  to  be  seen  amidst  the  of- 
ferings nature  has  laid  at  its  base. 

The  original  residence,  typical  of 
the  colonial  period,  was  burned  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
second  house  built  there  was  burned 
during  the  War  Between  the  States, 
leaving  only  the  brick  steps.  These 
lead  to  the  front  portal  of  the  pres- 
ent home,  which  is  built  along  more 
modern  lines  than  either  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. 

The  clergyman  who  conceived  and 
built  these  gardens  was  a  man  who 
loved  his  fellowmen.  When  the  Civ- 
il War  was  over  and  the  family  ser- 
vants were  freed,  it  became  well  nigh 
impossible  to  provide  for  the  faithful 
negroes  that  had  lived  upon  the 
plantation  for  generations.  Mr. 
Drayton  was  concerned  not  only  for 
their  physical  welfare  but  for  their 
spiritual,  should  they  be  cast  out  in- 
to a  world  that  was  strange  to  them, 
after  the  seclusion  and  protection  of 
the  plantation. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
he  might  open  his  gardens  to  the  pub- 
lic and  realize  a  tidy  sum  from  gate 
receipts,  which  could  be  applied  to 
funds  for  the  care  of  the  negroes  in 
whom  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  he 
consented  with  much  reluctance. 
These  gardens  were  to  him  something 
almost  sacred.  He  had  built  them 
with  the  divine  assistance  of  that 
first  Builder  of  gardens.  And  it  was 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  gentry 
of  the  Carolina  Low  Country  to  in- 
vite the  public  into  the  fastnesses  of 
their  gates.  They  were  a  people 
who  shrank  from  ostentation  in  any 
form.        His    gardens    had    not    been 


built  for  show.  It  was  only  after  he 
had  brought  himself  to  realize  the 
problem  was  a  question  of  which  he 
valued  most,  his  pride  or  the  welfare 
of  the  black  people  who  were  looking 
to  him  to  guide  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  that  he  agreed  to  throw  open 
the  gates  to  the  public. 

When  he  opened  Magnolia  Gardens 
to  beauty  lovers  throughout  the  world 
he  did  not  know  it,  but  he  made  it 
possible  to  preach  sermons  long  after 
his  ashes  were  gathered  to  those  of 
his  fathers  lying  beneath  the  majes- 
tic oaks  of  the  gardens.  No  words 
have  yet  been  found  adequate  to  ex- 
press the  effect  of  so  much  beauty 
upon  the  human  being.  That  the 
soul  of  each  spectator  is  uplifted  is 
an  assured  fact,  judging  by  the  at- 
tempts so  frequently  made  to  crystal- 
lize this  beauty  into  words.  The 
gardens  have  been  called  "A  jeweled 
garden  dropped  from  a  fairy  tale," 
"Nature's  Taj  Mahal,"  "The  Most 
Beautiful  Spot  in  the  World,"  "Na- 
ture glorified."  And  James  O'Don- 
nel  Bennett  writing  the  "Chicago 
Tribune"  some  years  ago  brought 
ci:'t  the  real  message  of  the  Gardens 
when  he  spoke  of  them  as  the  "Tem- 
ples of  Christendom."  adding:  "The 
birds  are  pinging  in  it  as  the  sun 
s:"r.!rs  to  rest,  the  winds  sweeping  in 
from  the  Atlantic  chant  it,  the  flow- 
ers breathe  it,  yea  the  tomb  itself 
preaches  :t  from  everlasting  unto  ev- 
erlasting." Mr.  Bennett  had  read 
upon  the  family  tomb  the  inscrip- 
tion: "This  corruptible  must  put  on 
incorruption  and  the  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality.  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory." 
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WARM  SPRINGS  FOUNDATION 

(The  Pathfinder) 

Celebration  of  President  Roose-  Foundation  was  incorporated  in  Ju- 
velt's  birthday  with  balls,  dinners,  ly,  1927,  as  a  non-profit  organization 
etc.,   throughout   the   country   revived      for  the  study  and  treatment  of  polio- 


interest  in  the  Georgia  Warm 
Springs  Foundation  and  its  celebrat- 
ed health  resort.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  few  years  that  the  name 
Warm  Springs  has  become  especially 
familiar  to  Americans.  The  Chero- 
kee  Indians  knew  about  the   mineral 


myelitis.        It    is    fast    becoming    the 
Mecca  of  all  so  afflicted. 

Patients  are  admitted  upon  recom- 
mendation of  their  own  physician  af- 
ter an  examinatoin  by  the  Founda- 
tion's surgeon-in-chief.  No  one  is 
accepted  until  after  the   active  stage 


springs    there  and  for  the  past  century      of  the  disease  is  passed  and  there  is 
Georgians  and  Alabamians  have  used      no  possibility  of  contagion.     Patients 


it  as  a  summer  health  resort.  Now 
everyone  knows  about  the  healthful 
benefits  derived  from  these  springs. 
Many  of  us  contributed  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
subscribed  to  the  President's  birth- 
day Foundation  fund. 


are  usually  persons  in  good  health 
with  muscles  paralyzed  in  varying 
degrees.  Everyone  must  pay  for 
treatment  and  board  but  there  is  an 
endowment  fund  to  aid  worthy  cases. 
Part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  birthday 
celebration     was     intended     for     this 


It  was  just  a  decade  ago  that  the      fund   and  part  for   the   enlarging  of 


efficacy  of  Warm  Springs  mineral 
water  in  the  treatment  of  infantile 
paralysis  or  poliomyelitis  became 
known.  In  1921,  the  year  following 
a  strenuous  campaign  in  which  he 
was  the  candidate  for  vice  president, 


the    staff    and    facilities    for   the    ac- 
comodation  of  more   patients. 

"It's  three  pools,"  says  the  Nation- 
al Geographic  Society,  "are  fed  by  a 
gushing  thermal  spring  whose  ex- 
ceptionally pure  mineral  water  comes 


Mr.  Roosevelt  was  stricken  with  the  from  a  great  depth  and  is  believed 
dreaded  disease.  In  1924  his  atten-  to  be  warmed  by  the  interior  heat  of 
tion  was  called  to  the  case  of  a  young  the  earth.  The  water  is  a  deep  tro- 
man,  similarly  afflcted,  who  had  been  pical  blue  when  viewed  in  a  white 
able  to  dispense  with  braces  after  pool  and  its  normal  temperature  is 
three  years  treatment  and  exercise  around  88  degrees.  Its  capacity  is 
in  the  healing  waters  of  the  now  fa-  about  3,000,000  allons  a  day  and 
mou's  springs.  He  went  to  Warm  many  of  its  medical  properties  re- 
Springs  and  noticed  considerable  im-  main  a  mystery." 

provement  in  his  condition.  Special-  The  resort  is  located  in  west  cen- 
ists  and  other  patients  were  induced  tral  Georgia,  approximately  70  miles 
to  go  there  in  order  to  make  a  southwest  of  Atlanta  and  is  connect- 
thorough  test  of  the  waters.  All  ed  with  that  city  with  a  fine  new 
those  treated  were  benefited  and  as  paved  road  called  the  Franklin  D. 
a  result  the   Georgia  Warm  Springs  Roosevelt   Highway.     Pine   Mountain, 
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just  south  of  the  town,  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  1,200  feet  above  sea  lev- 
el. 

At  present  the  1,200-acre  campus 
of  the  Foundation  includes  an  admin- 
istration building  donated  by  thes  cit- 
izens of  Georgia;  three  pools,  one 
enclosed,  one  open,  and  one  for  vis- 


itors; a  small  hospital;  a  golf  course 
and  riding  academy  for  visitors;  and 
many  cottages  for  the  patients.  Many 
prominent  men  are  contributing  time 
and  money  to  make  Warm  Springs 
the  most  beneficial  place  in  the  world 
for  victims  of  infantile  paralysis. 


No  man  has  a  good  enough  memory  to  make  a  successful 
liar. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


FOSTER  HALL 


By  Florence 

Stephen  Foster,  not  truly  appre- 
ciated until  long  after  his  death,  as 
is  often  the  misfortune  of  the  gen- 
ius, is  now  coming  into  well  earned 
fame  and  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  America's  song- 
writers. 

American  born,  exposed  to  Ameri- 
can influence,  he  wrote  simply,  with 
deep  emotion,  of  the  humble  life  of 
our  country  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  From  the  lament  of  "Massa's 
In  The  Cold,  Cold  Ground,"  pictur- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  south,  to  "Oh 
Suzannah,"  the  gay,  lilting  melody 
that  cheered  the  courageous  fron- 
tiersmen when  the  trail  across  the 
western  lands  was  hard  beset  with 
danger,  Foster  has  interpreted  the 
heart  of  America  as  has  no  other 
songwriter. 

Stephen  Foster  was  not  a  great 
composer  as  we  think  of  those  who 
have  symphonies  to  their  credit.  His 
was    the    gift    of    melody,    simplicity 


Marie  Taylor 

and  sincerity. 

Josiah  K.  Lilly,  of  Indianapolis, 
became  interested  in  the  unique 
place  which  Stephen  Foter  holds  in 
the  history  of  American  music  and 
poetry,  and  has  converted  a  beauti- 
ful recreation  building  on  his  orchard 
estate  at  the  outskirts  of  Indianopo- 
lis  into  a  shrine  in  honor  of  Foster. 
Certainly  no  more  thorough  and  sym- 
pathetic care  in  gathering  and  pre- 
serving historical  data  could  be  de- 
voted to  the  collection  than  that  of 
Mr.  Lilly,  who  not  only  has  given 
hi  sown  personal  attention  to  the 
work  but  has  employed  a  staff,  with 
offices  located  in  an  ell  of  Foster 
Hall,  to  handle  its  secretarial  needs. 

The  shrine,  a  stone  structure  with 
a  gabled  roof,  stands  on  a  hilltop  ov- 
erlooking a  sweep  of  formal  gardens. 
A  growth  of  fir  trees,  cedars,  and 
wild  fern  covers  the  rocky  hill  slope 
and  as  we  wander  down  the  path 
past   the    gardens,    we   find,   not   far 
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away  a  tiny  creek,  hidden  beneath 
low  sprawling  trees,  berry  bushes 
and  reeds. 

The  approach  to  the  shrine  is  love- 
ly. We  enter  a  walled  garden  and 
follow  a  flagstone  path  to  the  en- 
trance. At  our  left  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  building  is  a  bronze 
plaque  which  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Foster  Hall 
Dedicated  To  Harmony 
Let  No  Discordant  Note  Enter 
Here 
The    thought    inspires    the    mood    of 
the  shrine,  and  once  within,  we  are 
impressed    with    the    reverence    ten- 
dered   the    memory    of    Stephen    Fos- 
ter. 

In  the  vestibule  directly  opposite 
the  door,  standing  on  a  pedestal  be- 
fore a  beautiful  mirror,  is  a  marble 
bust  of  Foster  exquisitely  wrought 
by  Arturo  Ivonne,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor. 

As  we  step  down  into  the  red  car- 
peted library  lounge  where  the  collec- 
tion is  housed,  the  first  thing  that 
meets  the  eye  is  a  large  portrait  of 
Foster  painted  by  Marie  Goff,  an  In- 
diana artist,  from  a  portrait  of  him 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  A  second 
painting  executed  by  Miss  Goff,  cop- 
ied from  a  younger  portrait,  hangs 
on  a  side  wall.  The  artists  of  both 
the  bust  and  the  paintings  have 
caught  the  sensitive,  imaginative 
spirit  of  Foster  in  forming  the  deli- 
cate contours  of  his  face.  The  dream- 
er, the  genius,  are  expressed  with 
startling  reality. 

One  feature  of  the  shrine  is  an  or- 
gan, unlike  all  others  in  the  world  in 
that  it  probably  is  the  only  organ  in 


an  orchard.  It  is  playable  by  hand, 
semi-producing  and  fully  re-produc- 
ing, and  has  about  nineteen  hundred 
pipes.  These  are  "scaled"  carefully 
to  give  unusual  beauty  of  tone.  The 
library  of  re-producing  records  con- 
tains many  of  Foster's  melodies  ar- 
ranged for  the  organ  especially  for 
Mr.  Lilly. 

Hanging  on  one  of  the  side  walls 
of  the  shrine  is  a  quaint  framed  sam- 
pler, the  painstaking  work  of  Fos- 
ter's mother,  completed  six  years  be- 
fore his  birth.  Flowers,  birds  and 
bees  embroidered  in  gay  colored  floss 
decorate  the  verse: 

These    violets    scent    the    distant 

gale 
They  grew  in  lonely  bed 
So  real  worth  neto  merit  gains 
By  diffidence  over  spread. 

— Eliza  Foster's  Sampler  1820 

A  melodeon  used  by  Foster  for 
serenading  has  a  prominent  place  in 
the  collection.  The  simple  yet  beau- 
tiful lines  of  this  romantic  little  in- 
strument with  its  spindle  legs  would 
delight  an  antique  lover's  heart. 

Tall  file  cabinents  hold  ten  thou- 
sand separate  items — newspaper 
items,  pictures,  sheet  music,  letters 
and  data  of  interest  concerning  Fos- 
ter. Included  are  the  Bible  and 
prayer  book  belonging  to  Foster  and 
his  wife,  a  pair  of  funny  old-fashion- 
ed galluses  worn  by  his  father,  and 
the  purse  containing  thirty-eight  cts. 
which,  with  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
was  written  "Dear  Friends  and  Gen- 
tle earts,"  was  in  his  pocket  at  the 
time   of  his  death.        The  words   are 
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thought  to  be  the  title  of  an  unwrit- 
ten song.  Foster  wrote  two  hundred 
songs,  all  of  which  are  on  file  here, 
and  of  these,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
are  first  editions.  A  most  unusual 
collection  is  that  of  his  complete 
works  which  have  been  reproduced 
from  the  original,  even  to  copying 
the  engraving  on  the  cover  page.  It 
is  the  first  time  this  has  ever  been 
attempted. 

On  the  mantle  over  the  fireplace 
stands  a  picture  of  Foster  and  George 
Cooper  who  collaborated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  twenty-three  songs.  Cooper 
furnished  the  lyrics  and  Foster  the 
melodies,  but  the  songs  have  little 
value  except  to  the  collector.  Coop- 
er later  gained  fame  by  writing 
"Sweet  Genevieve." 

The  keynote  of  the  collection,  how- 
ever, is  the  original  notebook  in 
which  Foster  wrote  the  lyrics  and 
suggestions  for  the  melodies  from 
1851  until  I860.  These  were  his  pro- 
ductive years,  and  songs  composed 
in  other  periods  of  his  life  have  lit- 
tle value.  As  we  turn  the  pages  it 
is  fascinating  to  see  in  Foster's  own 
handwriting  the  old  familiar  lyrics 
of  "Way  Down  Upon  The  Swanee 
River,"  "Old  Folks  At  Home/'  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  "Old 
Black  Joe" — songs  beloved  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  Europe  as  well. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  during 
Foster's  life  time,  England  was  more 
receptive  to  his  work  than  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  very  hu- 
man quality  of  the  notebook,  for  here 
and  there  whole  pages  of  lyrics  have 
been  deleted  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.     In    other    instances    perhaps    a 


word  has  been  crossed  out  and  an- 
other substituted  or  an  entire  verse 
scratched.  It  is  surprising  to  dis- 
cover that  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
was  originally  entitled  "Poor  Uncle 
Tom,  Good  Night,"  and  to  learn  that 
'Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  Riv- 
er" was  not  written  in  a  reminiscent 
mood.  Indeed,  Foster  had  never  seen 
the  river.  The  title  was  chosen  in 
a  matter  of  fact  manner.  It  is  said 
that  while  calling  at  his  brother 
Morrison's  office  one  day  he  asked 
him  for  a  two  syllable  name  of  a 
southern  river.  Peedee  was  first 
suggested  and  apparently  consider- 
ed for  we  see  that  the  name  was  or- 
iginally used  in  the  lyric.  That  this 
did  not  satisfy  is  evidenced  by  the 
Jine  drawn  through  it  and  the  word 
Swanee  written  above.  An  atlas  was 
consulted  for  the  latter  name  and  the 
little  river  was  selected.  Swanee  is 
a  contraction.  So  enchanted  are  we 
with  this  treasure  that  it  is  with  ex- 
treme regret  that  we  close  the  book 
to  examine  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

Two  letters  addressed  to  his  fath- 
er when  Fester  was  quite  young  are 
of  unusual  interest.  One,  dated  1837, 
was  sent  from  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
whei-e  he  had  gone  visiting,  and  was 
penned  in  a  childish,  uphill  scrawl. 
The  other,  written  while  Foster  was 
away  at  school,  is  that  of  a  typical 
boy  hinting  to  his  father  among  bits 
of  boyish  trivialities  that  his  funds 
are  low. 

Foster  Hall  is  open  to  the  i  ublic 
by  appointment,  but  the  majority  of 
its  visitors  come  in  club  or  organi- 
zation groups.  The  library  lounge 
seats  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons.    The  usual  programs  consist  of 
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organ  music,  Foster  songs  by  a  col- 
ored Y.  M.  C.  A.  quartette,  and  an 
illustrated   talk   by   Mr.    Lilly   or   his 

assistant. 


feel  a  deeper  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  the  simple  things  of  life,  and  muse 
with  satisfaction  that  a  native  gen- 
ius who  has  left  us  so  unusual  a  her- 


As   we    step    from    Foster   Hall   we       itage   should   be   fittingly  honored. 


I  have  never  advocated  war,  except  as  a  means  of  peace. 

— General  U.  S.  Grant. 


OBSERVATION 

(Selected) 


Once  upon  a  time  a  fine  horse  was 
presented  to  the  king  of  a  great 
country,  but  the  animal,  it  appear- 
ed, could  not  be  controlled:  no  man 
could  mount  him. 

"Take  him  away,"  said  the  king, 
"he  is  too  wild." 

"What  a  horse  you  are  losing," 
said  the  king's  son,  as  he  beheld  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  steed.  "'Tis 
a  pity!" 

"My  son,"  returned  the  king,  "you 
find  fault  with  people  older  than 
yourself  as  if  you  knew  more  than 
they,  or  could  better  manage  the 
beast." 

"And  so  I  could,"  replied  the  son. 

"That  we  shall  see,"  mused  the 
king.  "If  you  should  not  be  able  to 
ride  him,  what  sum  of  money  would 
you  be  willing  to  forfeit  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  your  rudeness?" 

"The  price  of  the  horse,"  said  the 
son. 

The  bystanders  laughed.  But  the 
king  insisted  that  the  boy  should  try 
his  hand.     Walking  slowly  to   where 


the  animal  stood  the  prince  grasped 
the  reins  and  turned  the  creature's 
head  toward  the  sun:  he  had  no- 
ticed that  the  stallion  was  startled 
by  his  own  shadow.  Speaking  soft- 
ly, he  stroked  the  horse's  glossy  skin. 
Suddenly  he  leaped  upon  its  back. 

Away! 

The  king  and  the  crowd  stared  in 
great  amazement  as  the  youth  flash- 
ed past  them.  But  when  the  horse 
was  seen  returning  with  its  new 
master  seated  proudly  upon  its  back, 
they  burst  forth  in  lusty  cheers — all 
except  his  father.  The  king,  weep- 
ing for  joy  at  his  son's  courage  and 
achievement,  said: 

"Go.  my  boy,  and  find  another 
kingdom.  Macedonia  is  too  small 
for  you." 

The  youth,  Alexander  the  Great, 
did  as  his  father  bade  him.  He 
marched,  a  conqueror,  through  Per- 
sia, Egypt,  and   India. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  little 
difference  between  men. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  ROANOKE  ISLAND 


By  W.  O.  Saunders, 

Not  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  nor 
at  Plymouth  Rock  in  Massachusetts, 
but  on  Roanoke  Island  in  North  Car- 
olina did  English  speaking  civiliza- 
tion in  America  have  its  birth.  Roa- 
noake  Island  was  settled  23  years 
before  Jamestown.  And  if  there  had 
been  no  Roanoake  Island  settlements 
by  the  English,  there  would  have 
been  no  Jamestown,  and  what  is  now 
the  United  States  of  America  would 
be  a  province  of  Spain  or  a  French 
dependency. 

Columbus  discovered  America  in 
1492.  The  hardy  Vikings  had  made 
excursions  into  Greenland,  and,  per- 
haps, New  England  many  centuries 
before  Columbus.  John  Cabot  of 
England  had  visited  the  coast  of 
North  Amercia  as  early  as  1497.  But 
he   attempted   no   settlement. 

In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
landed  a  fleet  of  five  ships  on  the 
coast  of  New  Foundland,  but  he  at- 
tempted no  settlement.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey lost  his  life  when  his  ship 
went  down  in  a  tempest  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  to   England. 

Associated  with  Sir  Humphrey  was 
a  kinsman,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an 
intrepid  Soldier  of  Fortune  and  ad- 
venturer who  stood  in  great  favor 
with  England's  then  reigning  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Sir  Walter  not  only  had 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  his 
queen,  but  must  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nobility 
and  commercial  leaders  of  his  time 
as  well.  Undismayed  by  the  unhap- 
py ending  of  Sir  Humphrey's  expe- 
dition   and    convinced    that    English 


in  The  Independent 

settlement  in  America  should  be  at- 
tempted somewhere  midway  between 
Florida  and  New  Foundland,  Sir 
Walter  obtained  a  patent  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  sent  an  expedition  to 
America  in  1584  to  select  the  site  for 
a  colony. 

That  expedition,  headed  by  Philip 
Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe,  enter- 
ed the  inland  waters  of  North  Car- 
olina through  a  shallow  inlet  about 
21  miles  north  of  Roanoake  Island 
on  July  4,  1584  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  for  England.  After 
some  commerce  with  the  Indians  and 
some  scouting,  Amadas  and  Barlowe 
discovered  Roanoke  Island,  were  ov- 
erwhelmed by  the  natural  wealth  and 
beauty  of  this  island  paradise  and 
selected  Roanoke  Island  for  the  site 
of  a  permanent  English  settlement  in 
America. 

Returning  to  England  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1584,  they  took  with  them 
two  Indian  chiefs,  Manteo  and  Wan- 
chese,  for  whom  the  principal  vil- 
lages on  Roanoke  Island  are  named. 
They  took  with  them,  too,  specimens 
of  tobacco,  sassafrass,  maize,  pump- 
kins, squash  and  other  fruits  and 
herbs  new  and  strange  to  their  coun- 
try-men. Amusing  tales  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Sir  Walter  and  his  Queen  to 
acquire  the  tobacco  habit  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  But  if  they  nev- 
er quite  acquired  a  taste  for  tobacco, 
they  at  least  gave  sanction  and  im- 
petus to  a  habit  that  has  since  spread 
among  all  nations  of  the  earth  and 
given  rise  to  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustries of  modern  times,  the  manu- 
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facture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

In  1585  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fitted 
out  another  expedition  under  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  to  transport  108 
colonists  to  Roanoke  Island  to  at- 
tempt a  permanent  settlement  on  the 
site  selected  by  Amadas  and  Bar- 
lowe.  Ralph  Lane  was  Governor  of 
the  Colony.  This  expedition  landed 
on  Roanoke  Island  on  August  17, 
1585.  Grenville  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Fort  Raleigh,  a  crude  struc- 
ture of  logs,  was  built.  The  colony 
encountred  much  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians and,  reduced  almost  to  starva- 
tion, returned  to  England  in  1586 
aboard  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Two  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the 
colony,  Grenville  arrived  with  sup- 
plies and  men.  He  left  15  men  on 
Roanoke  Island.  When  in  1587  an- 
other expedition  equipped  and  finan- 
ced by  Sir  Walter  and  some  business 
associates  and  headed  by  Gover- 
nor John  White,  came  to  Roanoke 
Island,  Fort  Raleigh  was  in  ruins 
and  the  15  men  who  had  been  left 
behind  in  1586  were  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

John  White  and  the  new  settlers 
restored  the  fort,  attempted  to  rees- 
tablish friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians  and  on  August  13,  1587,  the 
first  religious  sacrament  in  the  Pro- 
testant faith  ever  solemnized  in  the 
New  World  was  performed.  Manteo, 
the  friendly  native,  was  baptized. 

On  Aug.  18,  1857,  Virginia  Dare, 
the  first  child  born  of  English  pa- 
rents in  America,  was  born  and  was 
christened  the  following  Sunday 
morning.  That  occasion  is  solemnly 
commemorated  each  year  by  the  Roa- 


noke Colony  Memorial  Association 
and  the  baptism  of  Virginia  Dare  is 
depicted  in  the  seal  of  the  bishop  of 
the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Diocese 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

John  White  left  his  colony  of  more 
than  one  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1587 
to  return  to  England  for  additional 
colonists  and  supplies.  England  was 
at  war  with  Spain  and  neither  ships 
nor  men  could  be  spared  for  private 
expeditionary  purposes  at  that  time. 
It  was  not  until  1590  that  John 
White  returned  to  look  after  the  col- 
ony on  Roanoke  Island.  Too  late! 
The  colony  had  perished  or  dispers- 
ed and  no  satisfactory  trace  of  it  has 
ever  been  found.  The  fate  of  the 
Lost  Colony  and  of  Virginia  Dare 
may  never  be  revealed. 

From  1587  to  1602,  it  is  said  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  five  expedi- 
tions to  America  in  quest  of  the  Lost 
Colony,  without  success.  In  1603,  his 
devoted  Queen  Elizabeth,  died  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  broken  in  health 
and  purse  was  thrown  into  prison 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  Had  Queen 
Elizabeth  lived,  the  intrepid  Sir  Wal- 
ter would  have  pursued  his  dream  of 
a  permanent  settlement  in  America. 
It  remained  for  Captain  John  Smith 
and  associates  inspired  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter and  aided  by  ten  of  his  associ- 
ates to  effect  a  permanent  settlement 
on  Jamestown  Island  in  Virginia  in 
1607.  Factually,  English-speaking 
civilization  in  America  was  rooted 
at  Jamestown,  Va.;  but  it  had  its 
birth  and  inspiration  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land. 
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THE  DOLLAR  THAT  WAS  LOST  AND 

FOUND 


By  George 

"Findings  are  keepings!''  shouted 
Wally  as  he  caught  the  green  dollar 
bill  rustling  down  the  path  in  the 
crisp  morning  breeze.  "What  a  huge 
treat  we'll  have  now!" 

"Not  so  fast,  old  elephant,"  inter- 
rupted Billy,  grabbing  an  open  pock- 
et-book that  had  been  dropped  in  the 
gutter. 

"What's  in  it?  Another  bill?" 
Wally  demanded  eagerly. 

"No-o — just  a  card."  Billy  fished 
the  card  out  of  the  pocket-book  and 
read  the  name,  Mrs.  Jennie  Andrews. 

"Who's  she?"  added  Wally.  "Never 
heard  of  her." 

Billy  puckered  up  his  forehead  and 
tried  to  remember  the  name.  "I  have 
it!"  he  exclaimed  finally,  light  break- 
ing in  his  blue  eyes.  "She's  just  come 
to  1  ive  in  the  old  Hatcher  cottage 
down  by  the  brook." 

"She  must  be  poor  to  want  to  live 
in  that  old  place,"  Wally  said  a  little 
scornfully. 

"All  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  return  the  pocket-book  and 
that  dollar  to  her,"  Billy  reminded 
him.  "Of  course,  the  bill  fell  out  when 
the  pocket-book  opened." 

"How  do  you  know?"  grumbled 
Wally,  loath  to  give  up  his  treasure. 
"You  think  you're  a  detective,  don't 
you?  Well,  you  return  the  pocket- 
book,  and  I'll  keep  the  dollar." 

"No,  you'll  return  the  dollar.  If 
Mrs.  Andrews  says  it  was  in  the  pock- 
et-book you'll  give  it  to  her.  That's 
fair." 


E.  Walsh 

Wally  couldn't  object  to  this,  and 
they  sought  out  the  newcomer  in 
Westfield.  "Yes,  there  was  a  dollar 
bill  in  the  pocket-book,"  said  sweet 
Mrs.  Andrews.  "It  must  have  fallen 
out  when  I  dropped  it.  There's  a 
sentimental  reason  why  I  want  that 
bill;  but  here  is  another  just  as  good 
to  reward  you  for  your  honesty." 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Wally  when  they 
left.  "I  guess  honesty  does  pay." 

"Sure  it  does,"  nodded  Billy.  "Now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it. 
Wally?" 

"That's  easy,"  was  the  grinning  re- 
ply. "We'll  buy  a  soda  to  begin  with 
and  then — " 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sadie  Swallow,  who  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  said;  "Oh,  what'll  I 
do?  Aunty  sent  me  to  market,  and  I 
lost  the  money.  I  don't  dare  go  home 
and  tell  her." 

"How  much?"  asked  Billy  sympa- 
thetically. 

"One  dollar.  It  was  a  nice  new 
bill  without  a  crease  in  it.  I'm  so 
careless!"  wailed  Sadie. 

Wally  exchanged  glances  with  Bil- 
ly. "It  wasn't  hers,"  he  whispered. 
"The  other  bill  wasn't  new  and  it  was 
folded  and  creased." 

"No,  but  if  Sadie  lost  hers. — "  stam- 
mered Billy.  "I  guess  I  don't  want 
any  soda,"  he  added.  "I'll  help  Sadie 
look  for  the  lost  bill." 

Wally  joined  them,  and  they  re- 
traced their  steps  all  the  way  back  to 
Sadie's  home.     They  didn't  go  in,  for 
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Sadie  was  afraid  to  tell  her  aunt  of 
her  carelessness. 

"We'll  go  back  and  look  again," 
Billy  suggested.  "We  may  have  missr 
ed  it." 

They  searched  everywhere  along 
the  road  and  among  the  bushes,  but 
no  new  bright  green  dollar  was  found. 
Sadie  broke  into  tears  again.  Wally 
exhanged  glances  with  his  companion. 
"Here,  don't  cry,  Sadie,"  he  said 
finally.  "I  got  a  dollar  bill  —  not 
yours — but  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you. 
I  was  going  to  buy  some  soda  and 
candy  and  lots  of  things  with  it;  but 
I  guess  I  don't  want  them." 

Sadie's,  tears  dried  instantly,  and 
her  face  became  radiant  with  happi- 
ness. She  thanked  the  boys  a  dozen 
times  and  then  went  on  her  way  to 
market.  The  boys  watched  her  until 
she  was  out  of  sight. 

"That  was  fine  of  you,  old  ele- 
phant!" Billy  exclaimed.  "I  hoped 
you'd  do  it.  Now  let's  go  swimming." 
"Next  to  drinking  a  soda  that's  the 
best  thing,"  said  Wally,  grinning. 
"Say.  look  at  that  squirrel!"  he  added 
suddenly,  pointing  to  a  chipmunk. 
"I'll  bet  he's^  building  a  nest.  Let's 
follow  him." 

Sure  enough  under  an  old  stone 
wall  they  found  the  chipmunk's  nest, 
all  soft  and  smooth,  with  hair  and 
leaves  and  pieces  of  cotton  woven  like 
a  basket.  Wally  thrust  in  a  hand  to 
feel,  and  drew  it  out  with  a  look  of 
astonishment  on  his  face.  A  brand 
new,  crisp  dollar  bill  was  in  it! 

"Boy!"  exclaimed  Billy  in  amaze- 
ment. "I'll  bet  it's  Sadie's.  That 
chipmunk  found  it  and  carried  it  here 
to  line  his  nest.  No  wonder  we  could 
not  find  it." 

"We've  got  our  dollar  after  all!" 


shouted  Wally  with  glee.       "Now  we 
can  have  cur  sodas." 

"Guess  we're  entitled  to  them," 
laughed  Billy.  "That  is,  unless  some- 
body else  has  lost  a  dollar  bill." 

"If  he  has  he  can  find  it."  stoutly 
declared  Wally.  "I  won't  give  this 
one  up.     It's  mine  for  keeps  now." 

"I  wouldn't  ask  you  to,"  nodded 
Billy.     "Come  on!" 

They  hurried  down  the  dusty  road 
toward  Westfield  instead  of  to  the 
swimming  hole.  The  day  was  hot, 
and  they  were  thirsty.  They  smack- 
ed their  lips  in  anticipation  of  the 
sodas. 

An  old  man  was  trudging  along  the 
.  nadway.  He  stopped  just  before  he 
reached  them  and  sat  down  heavily  on 
a  stone.  He  looked  terribly  dejected 
and  sad.  He  scarcely  noticed  the 
boys. 

"I  wonder,  if  he's'  lost  a  dollar 
whispered  Billy  jokingly. 

"If  he  has  let  him  find  it." 

The  old  man  looked  up  when  they 
passed  and  nodded.  "I'd  like  to  have 
your  young  legs,  my  boys,"  he  said. 
"Then  I  wouldn't  mind  the  long 
tramp."  He  smiled  again,  and  then 
asked:  "How  far  is  it  to  Promfret, 
do  you  know?" 

"Why,  er,  twenty  miles,"  stammer- 
ed Billy.  "Are  you  going  there?" 

"Yes,  if  I  have  the  strength.  I've 
walked  ten  miles  already." 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  bus?" 
asked  Wally. 

The  old  eyes  twinkled.  "For  the 
same  reason  you  don't  buy  an  auto- 
mobile," he  said.  "I  haven't  the  mon- 
ey. It  would  cost  a  dollar,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Seventy-five  cents,"  Wally  said. 

"Well,  it  might  as  well  be  a  dollar." 
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the  man  sighed.  He  rose  to  his  feet. 
"I'll  be  going.  No  use^  sitting  here.  I 
got  to  get  to  my  daughter's  before 
night.  Once  there  I'll  have  a  home — 
and  something  to  eat.  Mary's  a  fine 
cook.  I've  been  saving  my  appetite. 
That's  why  I  didn't  eat  any  break- 
fast." 

His  smile  was  so  fascinating  that 
Wally  and  Billy  trudged  along  by  his 
side  and  listened  to  his  stories.  He 
had  many  interesting  tales  to  tell.  He 
had  a  grandson  who  liked  to  listen  to 
him.  "He's  younger  than  you,"  he 
added.  "But  some  day  he'll  be  as  old, 
I  suppose.  I  hope  he'll  grow  up  into 
nice  manly  boys  like  you." 

They  were  passing  a  wayside  lunch 
place  where  one  couid  buy  hot  dogs, 
coffee  pie  and  other  things.  The  old 
man  sniffed  the  pleasont  odors  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  resolutely  turned  his 
head  away. 

"Wait,  mister!"  exclaimed  Wally. 
"If  you  haven't  had  any  breakfast  eat 
some  now.  I'll  bet  those  hot  dogs  are 
good.     They  smell  great." 

"They  sure  do,  but — " 
"Then  you  get  some,"  interrupted 
Wally.  "Here's  a  dollar  bill.  We 
came  honestly  by  it.  You  take  it  and 
buy  some  hot-dogs  and  then  take  the 
bus  to  Promfret.  There's  enough  for 
both,  I  guess." 

The  old  man  looked  astonished 
when  Wally  thrust  the  bill  in  his 
hand.  He  started  to  protest,  but  the 
boys  waved  their  hands  and  ran  on. 

"Was  I  a  fool,  Billy?"  Wally  asked. 
"No,  you  were  a  good  Samaritan. 
I'll  bet  those  hot-dogs  will  taste  good. 
I'd  like  to  have  one  myself." 

"And  a  chocolate  soda."  grinned 
Wally. 

"Well,  anyway,  finding  a  dollar  bill 


has  done  some  good.  Now  let's  turn 
around  and  go  swimming.  It  would 
cool  us  off  almost  as  much  as  a  soda/' 
They  came  out  on  Maple  View,  a 
collection  of  pretty  houses  set  back 
from  the  street,  with  green  lawns  in 
front.  Most  of  the  velvety  lawns 
were  closely  cropped  so  they  sparkled 
like  carpets  of  emerald.  The  one  in 
front  of  the  last  house  was  ragged 
and  un-cut,  making  it  look  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  others. 

A  lady  stood  in  front  gazing  dis- 
consolately at  the  grass.  She  seemed 
to  be  greatly  annoyed  at  something. 
The  boys  halted  and  looked  at  her. 
Seeing  them  she  turned. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  where 
Tony  is,  do  you?"  she  asked  sort  of 
desperately. 

"Tony!"  echoed  Billy.  "No,  ma'am, 
we  don't  know  Tony." 

"He's  the  man  who  cuts  all  the 
lawns  in  Maple  View.  He  promised 
to  cut  mine  yesterday.  He  didn't 
turn  up.  Now  it  looks  very  untidy, 
and  I'm  going  to  have  important  com- 
pany.    I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

Billy's  eyes  gleamed  with  an  idea. 
"Have  you  got  a  lawn  mower?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes;  it's  in  the  garage.  If  I  was 
not  so  busy  I'd  get  out  and  cut  the 
grass  myself." 

Wally  looked  at  Billy  and  then  back 
at  the  lady.  "How  much  do  you  pay 
Tony  to  cut  the  lawn?"  he  asked. 
"One  dollar." 
The  boys  held  their  breaths,  ex- 
changed quick  glances,  and  then 
nodded.  "Will  you  pay  us  a  dollar  to 
cut  it?"  asked  Billy. 

"Why  certainly!  Gladly!  Do  you 
think  you  could  make  a  good  job  of 
it?" 
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"If  we  don't  you  needn't  pay  us," 
said  Wally. 

"That's,  fair,"  nodded  the  lady.  "I'll 
show  you  where  the  lawn-mower  is. 
If  you'll  start  right  away,  I'll  throw 
in  lunch  with  the  dollar,  give  you 
some  cookies  and  home-made  pie — 
and  yes,  ice  cream." 

"That's  great!"  they  both  exclaim- 
ed. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were 
trundling  the  lawn-mower  up  and 
down  the  lawn,  taking  turns  every  so 
many  trips.  It  was  hot,  but  they  did 
not  mind  that.  It  would  make  their 
swim  so  much  pleasanter.  They  were 
bound  to  get  that  swim  in. 

When  the  job  was  finished  they  re- 
ceived their  pay  in  a  dollar  bill.  "You 


can   divide    it,"    the    lady    said.       "I 
haven't  any  change." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  we'll  divide  it,"  said 
Wally,  accepting  their  hard-earned 
pay. 

On  their  way  to  the  swimming 
hole,  Billy  chuckled  ar.d  said :  "It's 
funny,  isn't  it  Wally?  We  found  a 
dollar  and  gave  it  to  the  lady  who'd 
lost  it.  Then  she  gave  us  another 
and  we  let  Sadie  have  it.  Then  we 
found  Sadie's,  and  gave  that  to  a  poor 
eld  man.  And  still  we've  got  a  dol- 
lar." 

"Yes,  but  we  earned  this  one."  re- 
plied Wally  gravely,  "and  somehow  it 
seems  bigger  than  any  of  the  other 
dollars." 


COURAGE 

There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  courage.  The  easiest  kind 
is  mere  physical  strength.  To  plunge  in  like  a  bull  and  fight 
with  your  fists  or  with  weapons  isn't  the  deepest  type  of  cour- 
age. The  man  who  does  this  usually  gains  the  approval  of 
some  other  men  and  is  spurred  on  by  the  hope  of  being  prais- 
ed. The  man  who  fights  in  a  uniform  of  a  soldier  or  in  a  prize 
ring  as  a  fighter  has  the  satisfaction  of  the  crowds'  approval. 
The  man  who  shows  the  deepest  kind  of  courage  is  he  whose 
thoughts  are  brave,  he  who  is  able  without  the  hope  of  approv- 
al from  the  crowd,  without  excitement  or  physical  combat, 
without  the  glory  that  comes  without  the  sense  of  physical 
strength,  to  go  on  and  fight  his  fight  alone,  think  correctly  in 
spite  of  the  other  side,  act  as  he  sees  fit  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  others,  less  worthwhile,  may  laugh  at  him.  Stick  to  the 
right  although  others  go  wrong.  The  man  who  is  his  own 
cheering  squad  and  whose  only  approval  is  his  conscience, 
that  man  is  a  true  hero.  He  who  can  look  on  misfortune  and 
get  the  best  out  of  it,  he  who  can  turn  evil  into  good  by  learn- 
ing his  lesson,  he  has  the  power  within  himself  to  fight  his 
battle  for  a  better  life  and  win. — Rabbi  Herbert  I.  Bloom. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Jack  Palmer,  of  Greensboro,  who 
was  paroled  last  year,  visited  the 
School  last  Sunday.  At  the  present 
time  Jack  is  engaged  in  C.  W.  A. 
work. 

— o — 

Walter  Scott,  of  Durham,  who  was 
paroled  in  March  1931,  after  staying 
at  the  School  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  called  on  us  last  Sunday.  Wal- 
ter reports  that  he  is  working  regu- 
larly and  is  getting  along  well. 

After  being  deprived  of  the  Sat- 
urday afternoon  play  period  at  the 
athletic  field  for  several  weeks  be- 
cause of  bad  weather,  the  boys  en- 
joyed themselves  there  last  Satur- 
day. An  additional  feature  of  the 
afternoon's  program  was  the  distri- 
bution of  several  bushels  of  our  fine 
home-grown  peanuts. 

Of  course,  everyone  familiar  with 
the  joys  of  boyhood  knows  this  is  the 
kite-flying  season,  but  if  our  readers 
could  visit  us  some  afternoon,  they 
would  realize  the  season  ia  on  in 
earnest  at  the  School.  For  several 
weeks  our  youngsters  have  been 
thoroughly  enjoying  this  sport,  and 
last  Saturday  afternoon  an  observer 
counted  twenty-seven  kites  of  vari- 
ous colors  and  dimensions  flying 
above  and  beyond  the  ball  grounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  office  boys 
and  a  number  of  house  boys  were 
seen  on  the  campus  joining  in  this 
diversion.  Some  of  these  kites  are 
purchased  in  town  but  most  of  them 


are  the   result   of   the   boys'   own   in- 
genuity. 


Now  that  the  ground  has  dried  out 
and  "Old  Sol"  is  making  his  appear- 
ance almost  daily,  the  local  baseball 
enthusiasts  are  thinking  of  the  pros- 
pects for  a  winning  team  to  repre- 
sent the  Training  School  during  the 
coming  season.  For  several  days 
quite  a  group  of  youngsters  and  some 
of  the  old-timers  have  been  seen  lim- 
bering up  at  the  ball  grounds.  It  is 
a  little  too  early  to  make  any  predic- 
tions just  now,  but  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  by  the  time  the  umpire  calls 
"Play  Ball,"  to  start  the  first  game, 
we  will  be  able  to  have  a  team  on  the 
field  that  will  give  a  good  account  of 
itself. 

Some  time  ago  each  cottage  officer 
was  asked  to  report  weekly  five  boys 
making  outstanding  conduct  records 
in  his  cottage  during  the  week.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  report  for  the  week 
ending  March  10th: 

Receiving  Cottage — Richard  Sulli- 
van, Earl  Rogers,  Robert  Radford, 
Ashley  Thompson  and  Wilson  Mc- 
Cormick. 

Cottage  No.  1- — Clifford  Bowers, 
Homer  Bunn,  Russell  Ferris,  Herman 
Lamb  and  Millard  Owenby. 

Cottage  No.  2 — John  Mecum,  Lew- 
is Janey,  Vasco  Robinson,  Thomas 
Hcrton  and  Robert  Harrison. 

Cottage  No.  3— Charles  Van  Hoy, 
John  Walsh,  Barney  Caviness,  Elbert 
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Bryant  and   Cleveland  Wilson. 

Cottage  No.  4 — Robert  Conklin, 
Fleming  Collins,  Irving  Luther,  Gray 
Wright  and  Clarence  Boren. 

Cottage  No.  5 — Glenn  Young, 
Claude  Hoyle,  Robert  Worthington, 
Maynard  Hicks  and  George  Kye. 

Cottage  No.  6 — -Leonard  Milton, 
Earl  Burris,  James  Stepp,  Junior 
Henry  and  John  Drumm. 

Cottage  No.  7 — Emerson  Frazier, 
William  Green,  James  Lyerly,  Lewis 
Parker  and  Cling  Shelton. 

Cottage  No.  8 — John  Auton,  Jesse 
Freeman,  Charles  Banks,  Luther 
Pierce   and   Harry   Flowe. 

Cottage  No.  9 — Edgar  Lee  White, 
James  Johnson,  Bryant  Williams, 
Kester   Sutphin  and  Lee  Dickens. 

Cottage  No.  10 — Marvin  Staley, 
Jack  Baity,  Archie  Batts,  Charjes 
Pollard  and  Winston   Strickland. 

Cottage  No.  11 — James  Enloe,  Da- 
vid Hodge,  Bennie  Holland,  Ralph 
Mecimore   and    Charles    Smith. 

Cottage  No.  12 — Earl  Atwood,  Ho- 
mer Quick,  Walter  Beaver,  Leonard 
Potter  and  John  Owens. 

Cottage  No.  13 — Eugene  Smith, 
Clarence  Douglas,  Warren  Medlin, 
Howard  Wilson  and-  Urban  Hill. 

Cottage  No.  14 — Joe  Stockton,  Lu- 
ther Nunnery,  Hubert  Johnson,  Troy 
Powell  and  Ancil  Byrd. 

Cottage  No.  15 — Sam  Pegram,  Cly- 
bourne  McKee,  Robert  Alexander, 
John   Caddell   and   Glenn   Stewart. 

The  cottage  officers  reported  that 
they  found  it  quite  difficult  to  select 
just  five  outtanding  boys  from  a 
group  of  thirty.     Some  had  as  many 


as  twenty  boys  whom  they  would  like 
to  put  on  this  record. 

Beginning  with  this  issue  of  Tho 
Uplift  a  similar  list  will  be  reported 
each  week. 

— o — • 

The  service  in  our  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord. 

For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev. 
Hughes  read  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Joshua,  and  his  talk  to  the  boys 
was  on  the  subject,  "Going  Forward 
and  Doing  Things  Without  Asking 
Questions   or  Making  Excuses." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  pointed  out  how  Moses  first 
made  all  sorts  of  excuses  when  God 
called  him  to  lead  the  children  of  Is- 
rael ;  how  he  lost  his  temper  in  the 
wilderness,  and  God  promised  that  he 
should  not  reach  the  promised  land, 
and  how  he  died  before  reaching  Ca- 
naan. 

After  Moses'  death,  Joshua  took 
charge  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  hardships, 
instead  of  making  excuses,  he  led  the 
people  of  Israel,  going  forward  at 
once  and  doing  the  things  God  com- 
manded him  to  do.  With  God's  help 
he  led  his  people,  thousands  of  them, 
safely  over  the  river  Jordan;  again 
following  God's  bidding  he  entered 
the  city  of  Jericho.  The  Israelites 
were  without  weapons,  but  God  was 
with  them  and  caused  them  to  over- 
power the  enemy  and  take  the  city. 
Joshua  was  able  to  do  all  these 
things,  said  the  speaker,  because  he 
obeyed  orders  unhesitatingly  instead 
of  offering  feeble  excuses. 
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Rev.  Hughes  then  pointed  out  three 
things  that  he  wanted  the  boys  to  re- 
member. First,  our  religion  is  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  world  because  it 
has  to  do  with  what  we  make  of  our- 
selves. It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. God  doesn't  give  us  easy  tasks 
to  do,  because  if  we  find  things  too 
easily  accomplished  we  soon  lose  in- 
terest in  them.  Even  in  our  play 
we  must  play  hard  in  order  to  win. 
It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  truth,  con- 
tinued the  speaker — any  fool  can  lie, 
but  it  takes  a  good  man,  a  man  of 
strong  character  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  hard  things  in  life  develop  the 
best  that  is  in  us  and  keep  us  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  overcome  them. 

The  second  thought  brought  out  by 
Rev.  Hughes  was  that  even  as  we 
struggle  to  overcome  great  difficul- 
ties in  trying  to  live  the  right  kind 
of  lives,  we  will  find  it  much  easier 
if  we  remember  that  God  is  with  us, 
just  as  He  was  with  Joshua.  He  is 
with  us  always.  While  we  may  be 
able  to  hide  from  our  parents,  teach- 
ers or  friends,  we  cannot  hide  from 
God.  He  wants  us  to  know  that  He 
is  with  us  and  stands  ready  to  help 
us  over  the  hard  places,  if  we  but 
trust  Him.  David  realized  this  when 
he  wrote,  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 


will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with 
me." 

The  third  thought  to  which  the 
speaker  called  attention  was  that 
God  will  not  help  us  unless  we  do 
our  best,  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
help  ourselves  before  He  comes  to 
our  aid. 

Rev.  Hughes  then  called  attention 
to  that  famous  story,  "Taking  the 
Message  to  Garcia,"  written  by  El- 
bert Hubbard.  President  McKinley 
wanted  to  get  a  message  to  General 
Garcia,  who  was  in  a  place  in  Cuba 
which  was  very  hard  to  reach.  A 
young  soldier,  Robert  Rewan,  volun- 
teered, and  after  endurig  all  sorts  of 
hardships,  delivered  the  message. 
This  story  was  reprinted,  said  the 
speaker,  in  many  different  languages, 
until  more  than  forty  million  copies 
were  published  and  sold. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Hughes  urged 
the  boys  to  keep  their  minds  on  what 
they  were  told  to  do,  and  not  ask 
unnecessary  questions;  to  do  their 
work  thoroughly,  as  the  way  we  ac- 
complish our  work  determines  the 
manner  in  which  our  character 
grows.  God  wants  us  to  overcome 
the  difficult  tasks  in  order  that  we 
may  develop  into  the  highest  type  of 
citizenship. 


■T' 


THE  JEWISH  QUESTION 

Into  this  Universe,  and  why  not  knowing, 
Nor  whence,  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing; 
And  out  of  it,  as  wind  along  the  waste, 
I  know  not  whether,  willy-nilly  blowing. 

— Omar  Khayyam. 
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*  You  can  judge  a  man  pretty  accurately  by 

*  how  he  comes  through  adversity.     The  man  * 

*  with  the  real  stuff  in  him  never  says  quit.  ♦ 

*  He  works  out  his  problem  and  quietly  whips  * 
%  it.  The  quitter  gives  up,  says  there  is  no  * 
J  use  trying,  everyone  and  everything  is  set  J 
%  against  him. — Selected.  % 
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WHAT  IF  WE  DO  NOT  UNDERSTAND? 

There  are  those  who  are  stumbling  over  the  virgin  birth  because  they  can- 
not explain  it.  But  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  understand,  though  they 
might  be  scientists,  how  two  gasses  can  combine  and  form  a  liquid  called  wa- 
ter, which  they  all  might  use.  They  may  give  you  some  data  on  the  happen- 
ing. They  may  even  give  the  lovely  name  of  hydrogen  to  one  gas  and  oxygen 
to  the  other;  but  this  does  not  make  it  appear  any  more  reasonable  that  two 
gasses  should  form  a  liquid,  and  that  liquid  can  be  frozen  like  a  rock,  or  heat- 
ed and  drive  a  locomotive.  They  drink  this  combination,  though  they  under- 
stand it  not;  but  this  water  of  life  Christ  they  refuse  because  they  cannot  fa- 
thom the  combination  of  the  only  Begotten  Son  of  the  Father  and  the  virgin's 
child. — Moody  Church  Herald. 


THE  PARKER  GOLD  MINE 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Parker  Gold  Mine  of  Stanly 
county  formerly  belonged  to  Capt.  M.  S.  Parker,  the  father  of 
Messrs.  Charley  and  Will  Parker  of  Charlotte,  and  at  one  time  own- 
ers of  the  largest  furniture  store  of  the  south. 

In  passing  the  place  of  business  of  these  two  gentlemen  we  stop- 
ped and  asked  some  questions  pertinent  to  the  Parker  Mine  that 
is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  reply  to  the  question.  "Did  this  mine,  Mr.  Parker,  originally 
belong  to  your  father,  Capt.  M.  S.  Parker?"  "No,  it  did  not,"  he 
said,  "it  was  originally  the  property  of  a  distant  kinsman,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Parker  and  others,  but  when  the  sale  was  made  to  an  English- 
man, Capt.  Nance,  the  transaction  was  made  in  the  home  of  my 
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father,  in  the  year,  I  should  judge,  about  1880,  and  the  price  paid 
for  the  mine  was  $17,000  in  gold." 

Then  Mr.  Will  Parker  continued  his  story  by  saying  after  Capt. 
Nance  discontinued  operating  the  mine,  Capt.  Judd,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  came  over  from  London,  and  directed  the 
work. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Capt.  Judd  the  village  was  called  Biles- 
ville,  but  soon  thereafter  was  changed  to  New  London. 

Capt.  Judd  was  a  very  polished  and  cultured  gentleman  and  held 
the  high  position  in  his  own  country  as  a  member  of  the  King's 
Guard.  After  remaining  in  this  country  for  about  seven  years 
Capt.  Judd  returned  to  England,  and  brought  his  bride,  a  most  de- 
lightful character,  and  both  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Judd  made  a  most  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  community  at  large  both  in  a  social  and 
civic  manner. 

Again  the  Parker  Mine  is  being  explored  with  as  much  interest 
as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninetenth  century. 


GOOD  HEALTH  CRUSADE 

Most  unique  was  the  puppet  show,  "Circus  or  Bust,"  presented 
by  the  Carolina  Playmakers  to  the  school  children  of  Cabarrus 
county  in  co-operation  with  the  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  This  playlet  served  a  two-fold  purpose, — 
entertainment  and  educational — following  close  upon  the  trail  of 
the  dental  clinic  sponsored  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Branch  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  the  county  Board  of  Health,  the  county  commissioners 
and  the  local  relief  department. 

The  thought  emphasized  in  the  drama — the  care  of  teeth,  proper 
food,  exercise,  brushing  the  teeth,  seeing  the  dentist  three  times 
a  year  and  by  all  means  safe-guard  the  six  year  molars,  the  first 
permanent  teeth  of  a  child. 

It  was  acted  entirely  by  jointed  dolls,  manipulated  by  some  con- 
cealed electrical  contraption  with  speakers  behind  the  improvised 
stage  with  the  furnishings  of  a  dentist's  office  and  baby  dolls  as 
actors. 

Every  detail  carried  the  story  with  such  simplicity  that  it  pleas- 
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ed  the  children  of  elementary  grades  and  at  the  same  time  taught 
the  older  students  in  a  few  moments  a  lesson  in  oral  hygiene  that 
possibly  they  would  have  never  learned  on  class. 

The  writer  during  the  short  period  of  fine  entertainment  profited 
by  the  lesson  taught  in  this  "movie-picture"  and  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  Dr.  E.  A.  Branch,  who  has  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart 
for  the  boys  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  promises  at  an  early 
date  to  come  over  to  the  school  and  give  our  faculty  and  boys  the 
benefits  of  this  puppet  show,  "Circus  or  Bust." 

Already  the  boys  show  they  anticipate  the  promised  visit  by 
such  inquiries — "When  is  Dr.  Branch  coming?" 


STUDY  THE  RULES  OF  HYGIENE 

'ine  observations  01  a  long  career,  ana  varied  experiences,  gives 
encouragement  to  the  idea  that  many  people,  and  especially  the 
young,  appear  to  regard  health  as  a  matter  of  random  chance,  or 
accident,  failing  to  recognize  that  the  laws  which  govern  health 
and  perpetuate  life,  are  as  definite,  as  accurate,  and  as  unfailing 
in  their  operations  as  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry — laws  of 
gravity,  of  heat,  of  light,  of  electricity,  of  sound,  or  chemical  re- 
action. 

We  would  like  to  indelibly  impress  upon  the  500  boys  in  this  in- 
stitution, and  all  of  our  readers,  the  fact  that  they  can  do  more  to 
improve  their  health  than  most  physicians.  They  must  individ- 
ually guard  their  health  within  the  bounds  of  healthful  reason. 
Health  is  not  something  that  can  be  spooned  out  of  a  bottle,  or 
taken  out  of  pill  boxes.  It  is  a  crop  which  is  reaped  as  the  result 
of  the  right  kind  of  seed  sowing.  Therefore  begin  early  in  life  to 
study  the  human  body,  and  the  laws  which  govern  normal  func- 
tioning of  the  various  organs  which  determine  physical  peace. 

Keep  the  body  clean,  and  live  a  clean  life.     See  that  your  teeth 

are  kept  in  a  proper  condition — "see  your  dentist  at  least  twice  a 

.'rear,"     Look  to  it  that  your  diet  is  wholesome,  and  don't  over- 

"•ortre  on  things  that  do  not  strengthen  the  body.     Take  daily  phy- 
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sical  exercises — out   doors  preferable.       Think  pure  and  happy 
thoughts. 

Such  negative  emotions  as  fear,  worry,  anxiety,  discontent,  dis- 
trust, poison  the  springs  of  life  and  invite  disease.  The  positive 
emotions,  as  hope,  courage,  confidence,  joy,  faith,  love,  and  a  firm 
trust  in  God,  promote  health  and  prolong  life.  Cultivate  a  whole- 
some, happy  mental  outlook,  and  endeavor  each  day  to  contribute 
something  to  increase  the  joy  and  happiness  of  others.  Keep  cheer- 
ful. Do  these  things  and  you  will  indeed  begin  to  live  the  fuller 
life. 


EXCERPTS— MISS  GRACE  MORRISON  POOLE 

To  bring  back  the  more  abundant  life, — prosperity,  happiness 
and  hope  into  the  lives  and  homes  of  this  nation,  people  must  live 
so  that  material,  the  intellectual,  and  the  physical  shall  be  aug- 
mented by  the  spiritual,  declared  Miss  Grace  Morrison  Poole,  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Federation  of  Womens'  Clubs,  in  an  address 
to  the  club  women  at  a  club-dinner. 

She  also  emphasized  that  the  club-women  as  an  oganization,  had 
the  power  to  work  order  out  of  chaos,  hope  out  of  despair,  happi- 
ness out  of  sorrow  and  prosperity  out  of  unemployment  and  pover- 
ty. 

Her  tribute  to  the  younger  women  of  the  Federated  Clubs,  was 
to  the  effect  they  were  demanding  greater  frankness  and  straight- 
forwardness in  handling  the  problems  of  better,  and  stronger  ba- 
bies in  the  homes,  the  control  of  crime,  world  peace,  the  direction 
of  education  and  a  demand  for  a  higher  and  cleaner  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  Also  she  urged  the  women  to  make  a  more  intelli- 
gent study  of  local  and  national  conditions,  and  take  necessary  ac- 
tion accordingly. 

If  all  club  women  would  unite  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  the  community  wherever  needed,  also 
work  order  out  of  chaos,  to  the  oblivion  of  self  there  is  not  a  thing 
in  the  category  of  activities,  political  or  civil,  that  the  women  could 
not  accomplish.     Therefore,  the  first  thing  for  all  club-women  to 
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do  is  to  turn  the  inner  light  on,  examine  self  with  this  question, — 
"Am  I  working  for  self-glory  or  working  for  the  good  of  humani- 
ty?" 


BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  DAY 

We  have  our  special  day  of  celebration  and  prayer,  such  as  Hos- 
pital Day,  Mother's  Day,  Flag  Day,  and  our  Independence  Day  along 
with  others  of  minor  importance.  The  question  comes  over  and 
over,  have  you  thought  what  might  be  the  results  if  one  nation 
were  to  inaugurate  the  setting  apart  of  a  single  "Better  Under- 
standing Day",  seeing  to  it  that  on  that  day  all  teachers,  preach- 
ers, yes,  and  the  editorial  teachers  as  well  concentrate  their 
thoughts  upon  bringing  a  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  of  even  a  single  hour  in  a  whole 
year,  of  a  single  honest  thought  sent  forth  with  the  concentrated 
force  of  the  world — each  human  being  led  to  consider  the  need  for 
mutual  kindnesss.  Ah,  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  results. 
Then,  indeed  might  we  hope  to  see  swords  beaten  into  plow-shares, 
and  that  universal  peace  established  for  which  men  and  nations 
pray. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  BETTER  HOMES 

Mrs.  Mamie  Brown  Lathan,  president  of  North  Carolina  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  endorses  the  soundness  of  the  Federal 
Housing  program,  because  during  the  lean  years  property  went 
into  disrepair  and  for  economy's  sake  there  should  not  be  a  delay 
in  fixing  it  up. 

The  economy  angle  is  not  the  only  incentive  for  repair  work.  To 
have  a  nice  home  inspires  to  self-respect,  and  stimulates  higher 
ideals  in  any  community.  In  such  communities  there  is  more 
thrift  .exercised  and  less  crime  committed. 

Mrs.  Lathan  lucidly  states : 

"A  nation's  pulse  beats  with  the  condition  of  its  home-life.  Today  the 
home  is  facing  the  strongest  competition  in  its  history.  Outside  forces 
are  beating  on  its  doors  and  it  behooves  parents  to  use  every  means  at 
hand  to  counteract  these  forces  and  to  make  their  homes  places  where 
children  love  to  be,  where  they  like  to  bring  their  friends  and  where  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  prevails.'* 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


THE  MEANING  OF  LENT 

"'Lord,  when  we  bend  before  Thy 
throne, 

And  our  confessions  pour. 
Teach  us  to  feel  the  sins  we  own, 

And  hate  what  we  deplore. 

"Let    faith    each    weak    petition 
fill, 
And  waft  it  to  the  skies, 
And   teach   our  hearts   'tis  good- 
ness still 
That  grants  it,  or  denies." 


The  sales  tax  takes  care  of  the 
pennies,  and  the  pennies  take  care  of 
the  tax. 

— o — 

If  you  do  not  plant  a  garden  this 
spring — that's  a  joke  on  your  neigh- 
bor's chickens. 

It  is  time  for  the  people  of  every 
community  to  get  together,  work  to- 
gether and  stay  together. 
— o — 
When  a  person  tries  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  he  generally  comes 
out  with  nothing  for  something. 
— o — 
The  way  to  observe  Lent  is  to  lend 
yourself    to    good    works — for    your 
God  and  your  fellow  man. 
— o — 
It   might   interest   some   women   to 
learn  that   the   smartest   Parisiennes 
are  wearing   low-heel   sandals.     It  is 


said  these  help  one  to  look  "very 
young."  It  is  a  come  down  from  the 
peg  heels. 

— o — 

The  longer  we  live  the  longer  we 
hope  to  live,  and  the  more  we  learn 
the  less  we  know  we  know. 
— o — 

If  there  is  anybody,  anywhere,  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  everything,  let 
him  come  forward  and  receive  his 
crown. 

— o — 

The  next  time  you  hear  of  a  scheme 
to  get  rich  in  a  hurry,  without  any 
work,  and  without  taking  any  risk, 
be  wise  for  once  and  hold  on  to  your 
cash. 

— o — 

If  all  the  dope  on  the  letters  of  the 
aphabet,  now  going  in  threes — and 
everything  else  for  that  matter — 
were  spread  out  on  a  table,  and  a 
man  is  crazy  enough  to  read  it  all, 
he  wouldn't  know  much  more  when  he 
finished  than  when  he  started. 
— o — 

We  are  developing  a  political  phil- 
osophy that  not  only  invites  the  peo- 
ple, but  urges  them  to  get  their  noses 
in  the  public  trough  on  the  theory 
that  someone  owes  them  a  living.  It 
has  become  a  good  policy  to  give  the 
people  a  nice,  red,  five-cent  stick  of 
political  candy  for  ten  cents  in  taxes. 
So  long  as  the  people  can  be  kept  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  that  they  are  really 
paying  for  the  candy  plus  about  100 
per  cent  additional  for  political  over- 
head to  handle  it,  just  so  long  will 
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they  clap  their  hands  and  cry  for' 
more.  But  a  lot  of  good  folks  are 
getting  a  stomach  ache  from  too 
much  political  candy.  They  are  go- 
ing to  ask  questions  when  they  find 
what  their  candy  is  costing. 
— o — 
If  you  will  just  look  back  into  the 
past,  you  will  see  that  greater  pros- 
perity has  followed  each  panic  or 
dullness  of  trade.  Mines  have  played 
an  important  part  in  each  recovery. 
Hard  times  drove  the  first  argonauts 
to  Colorado,  Utah  and  California  in 
1849.  The  war  between  the  States 
was  mainly  financed  on  western  gold 
and  silver.  The  panic  of  the  70's 
brought  forth  Leadville  and  the  big 
mines  of  the  San  Juan.  Cripple 
Creek  was  born  during  the  panic  of 
the  90's  and  Alaska  followed  with 
her  golden  stream.  The  bank  panic 
of  1907  saw  a  revival  of  mining  in 
Colorado  and  Nevada.  Again  in 
1935  the  Nation  has  turned  to  min- 
ing, a  primary  industry — and  Colo- 
rado is  again  occupying  the  spot- 
light. 

There  is  New  Hope  for  all  of  us. 
The  tide  has  turned.  "Change"  is 
written  boldly  across  the  horizon  of 
our  business  and  economic  outlook. 
On  every  side  we  see  evidence  that 
the  country  is  slowly  emerging  from 
the  era  of  discouragement  and  the 
dark  clouds  that  oppressed  us.  Con- 
ditions almost  everywhere  show  im- 
provement. Although  it  may  take 
a  long  time  to  forget  those  black, 
hopeless  days  of  the  past,  WE  MUST 
LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THE  RIS- 
ING COMMERCIAL  SUN  to  better 
times    with    a    feeling    that    a    great 


transition  has  been  brought  about  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  a  new  era — a  per- 
iod of  re-adjustment;  an  era  of  great 
optimism;  an  era  of  greater  profits 
and  greater  prosperity.  Changing 
conditions  have  created  new  and 
sounder  money-making  opportunities. 
It  is  a  time  for  great  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  one  another. 
— o — 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  Lent 
which  ends  with  Easter  on  the  21st 
of  April.  It  commemorates  the  for- 
ty days'  fast  of  our  Lord.  One  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  Lenten  sea- 
son is  the  endeavor  to  give  spiritual 
direction  to  our  lives.  Take  an  in- 
ventory of  ourselves,  as  it  were.  In- 
stead of  drifting,  aimlessly,  with 
wind  and  tide,  Lent  suggests  a  plan, 
a  purpose,  a  goal,  a  design  for  living. 
How  easily  we  drift.  Friends  drift 
apart.  Homes  drift  on  the  rocks  of 
misunderstanding  and  separation. 
Young  people,  as  well  as  older  ones, 
drift  into  trouble.  So  the  story  goes. 
But  no  one  yet  ever  drifted  into  any- 
thing worthwhile !  We  do  not  drift 
into  goodness.  That  must  be  achiev- 
ed. We  can  slip  and  slide  and  drift 
into  all  manner  of  evil.  But  we 
have  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  of 
heaven.  A  man  does  not  slip  into 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  or  drift  into 
it.  He  gets  in  only  by  sweat  and 
strain,  and  service.  There  is  no  oth- 
er way.  Lent  affords  us  the  oppor- 
tunity, each  in  his  own  way,  of  re- 
newing our  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Some  of  us  have  drifted  far  apart 
from  Him,  not  by  any  deliberate 
wrong  doing,  but  just  by  carelessness 
and  indifference.     Now  is  the  time  to 
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get  hold  of  ourselves,  and  head  into 
the  wind  and  waves  with  honest  pur- 
poseful effort,  and  strive  to  attain 
the    things    we    can   never    reach    by 


drifting.  Lent,  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, is  the  season  to  help  us  get  into 
the  heavenly  tide. 


The  inward  pleasure  of  imparting  pleasure — that  is  the 
choicest  of  all. — Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


GEN.  BATTLE  AND  A  STOLEN  YANKEE 

COLT 


By  M.  S 

It  was  in  a  mixed  company,  sever- 
al years  after  Appomattox,  in  that 
period  when  the  hurts  of  the  war  had 
not  yet  healed  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  it  as  a  common  topic  for  frivo- 
lous conversation. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  number  of  vet- 
erans who  were  preent  at  this  par- 
ticular gathering  that  accounts  for 
the  talk's  eventual  turn  tc  war  epi- 
sodes, but  it  was  in  one  of  those  lulls 
in  general  converation  that  the  lady 
from  Tennessee  asked  the  question 
which  instantly  crystallized  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  present. 

"Do  you  not  believe  that  had  the 
South  been  victorious  in  its  struggle 
that  it  would  have  imposed  more 
grievous  terms  on  the  North,  than 
the  North  did  on  the  South?"  her 
clear  voice  queried. 

"For  a  while,"  says  Mr.  Battle. 
"I  am  told  that  no  one  answered,  and 
then  in  a  sort  of  bustle  of  expectan- 
cy a  youngish  man  replied  with  this 
story  which  I  am  giving  out  now.  It 
was   Mr.  Watts,  and  in  these  words 


,  Watts 

he  began: 

"It  was  during  Early's  campaign 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  the  year 
1864.  General  Hunter  with  his  ar- 
my had  passed  through  the  valley 
with  the  torch  and  sword,  laying 
waste  the  land,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing public  property  and  private 
alike;  mills,  barns,  private  dwellings 
and  public  institutions,  including  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lex- 
ington,"  reminisced   Mr.   Watts. 

"At  Lynchburg,  Hunter  was  met 
and  turned  back  by  Early,  in  com- 
mand of  8,000  troops.  This  was 
about  the  twelfth  of  June.  Hunter 
retreated  back  into  the  valley  and 
thence  into  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia;  leaving  his  smoky  trail  op- 
en from  Lexington  to  the  Potomac. 

"Through  the  holocaust  of  smoke 
and  ashes,  Early  marched  into  Mary- 
land and  drew  up  his  line  of  battle 
in  front  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington.  When  the  big  guns  on 
the  parapets  had  belched  forth  some 
of  their  heavy  missiles  and  some  re- 
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inforcing  divisions  from  Grant's  ar- 
my had  been  observed,  Early  found 
the  atmosphere  unwholesome,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of 
occupation  began  a  retreat  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

"Nelson's  battalion  of  artillery,  to 
which  I  belonged,  had  been  parked 
on  a  farm  with  a  large  Dutch  barn. 
The  residence,  small  and  ordinary, 
was  vacant,  but  with  every  sign  of 
recent  occupation.  The  stock  with 
the  other  portable  property  had  been 
taken  away  and  were  then  most  pro- 
bably behind  the  fortifications  that 
threatened  us. 

"Orders  to  march  had  been  given; 
our  infantry  was  moving  ahead  and 
the  artillery  falling  in  behind.  When 
about  to  take  my  place  as  a  canno- 
neer one  of  my  me-smates  approach- 
ed me,  exclaiming  "Watts,  there  is  a 
very  fine  colt  in  that  brick  barn  and 
I  would  like  to  take  it  with  me  to 
Virginia,  but  I  need  some  help  to 
capture  it";  I  readily  offered  my  as- 
sistance. 

"I  was  not  aware  at  this  time  that 
an  order  had  been  made  and  read 
publicly  to  our  army  forbidding  the 
interference  with  private  citizens  or 
any  molestation  of  their  property. 
My  friend  and  myself  were  most 
probably  foraging  at  the  time  this 
order  was  read;  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  fat  Dutch  dairies 
were  very  attractive  to  men  who  had 
so  recently  left  the  parched  and 
withered  Valley. 

"When  approaching  the  barn  my 
friend  explained — 'The  Yankees  when 
near  Lynchburg  took  severel  of  our 
farm  horses,  and  we  need  them;  this 
Dutch     gentleman     doubtless     has     a 


surplus  or  he  would  have  taken  this 
colt  with  him.' 

"Our  task  proved  more  difficult 
than  we  had  anticipated.  The  colt 
was  in  a  large  room  and  we  had  no 
means  of  confining  it.  An  hour  or 
more  had  elapsed  when  we  led  out 
our  captive.  Our  troops  were  far 
ahead  and  the  rear-guard  column 
was  passing.  We  were  on  a  line 
parallel  with  the  rear-guard  and 
about  40  yards  distant  when  a  very 
distinguished  looking  officer  left  his 
ccmmand  and  approaching  us  on 
horseback  demanded — "where  did 
you  get  that  colt?" 

Mr.  Watts  recalled  the  following 
dialogue:  "My  friend  being  a  little 
embarrassed,  I  answered,  'From  that 
barn,  sir,'  pointing  back  to  the 
building. 

"Did  you  impress  it  or  just  take 
it?"  the  officer  asked. 

"We  impressed  it,  sir!"  said  I. 

"And  on  whose  authority?"  de- 
manded our  inquisitor. 

When  I  replied — "Our  own,  sir!" 
The    officer    turned    abruptly    in    his 

stirrups  and  called —  "Captain , 

send  me   a   sergeant   and  four  men." 

To  the  sergeant  he  said — "Have 
two  men  take  the  colt  back  to  that 
barn;  the  other  two  will  put  these 
men  under  guard." 

This  disinguished  looking  officer, 
with  his  erect  figure  smooth  grey  un- 
iform, guilt  buttons,  geld  braid,  bril- 
liant stars  and  yellow  buckskin 
gauntlets  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me  and  I  knew  that  I  would  never 
forget  him,  and  perhaps  never  for- 
give him. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
much   of   the   night  we   marched   un- 
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der  guard;  and  when  we  lay  down 
at  night  under  the  cold  Northern 
stars,  we  were  criminals  in  charge 
of  the  Provost  Guard,  to  be  tried  by 
a  court-martial  and  maybe  shot  for 
stealing  a  colt  from  an  enemy. 

No  rations  had  been  issued  to  us, 
and  our  breakfast  was  some  cold 
bread  found  in  the  havresack  of  my 
frugal  friend.  We  were  making  a 
forced  march,  anxious  to  cross  the 
Potomac  before  our  enemy,  who  had 
been  reinforced,  should  overtake  us. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  warm  July  day,  we  recognized 
Lieutenant  H  a  r  r  i  s — a  messenger 
from  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  in  com- 
mand of  our  battery.  Harris  brought 
an  order  from  General  Battle,  whom 
we  now  knew  to  be  our  distinguished 
captor.  This  order  required  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  to  release  his  pris- 
oners to  the  messenger;  identifying 
us  as  the  captives  who  had  been 
caught  stealing  a  colt. 

Lieutenant  Harris  explained  to  us 
that  we  had  been  guilty  of  a  very 
grave  crime  and  that  General  Bat- 
tle had  delivered  us  to  Captain  Kirk- 
patrick with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  either  punish  u-  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  law  or  commit 
us  for  trial  by  a  court-martial. 

When  still  under  guard,  we  were 
brought  before  our  judge;  he  being  a 
lawyer  of  renown,  explained  the  na- 
ture of  our  crime  in  relation  to  the 
order  of  forbidding  interference  with 
the  property  of  private  citizens  in 
the  enemy's  country.  Our  captain 
now  informd  us  that  General  Battle 
in  releasing  us  had  stipulated  that 
we  might  either  accept  such  punish- 


ment as  he — the  captain — might  dic- 
tate or  submit  to  a  trial  by  court- 
martial.  We  were  a  little  stubborn 
about  it,  but  to  save  our  families  and 
friends  the  mortification  of  a  public 
trial  and  disgrace  we  accepted  the 
captain's  terms. 

Our  sentence  was,  to  stand  two 
hours  each  day,  one  hour  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  on 
a  metal  top  caisson  in  the  delightful 
July  sunshine,  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  view  of  our  camp.  And  our  crime 
was  to  be  published  as  "The  Stealing 
of  a  Colt." 

Early's  army  reached  Virginia 
safely  and  went  into  camp  near 
Martinsburg.  With  the  exception  of 
two  minor  engagements,  one  at 
Snicker's  Gap,  the  other  at  Kerns- 
town  with  detached  troops,  we  were 
undisturbed  for  several  weeks,  whilst 
Sheridan  reorganized  his  army  south 
of  the  Potomac. 

This  rest  was  much  appreciated, 
as  we  had  been  on  the  march  almost 
continuously  since  we  left  Richmond 
on  the  twelfth  of  June.  It  was  now 
the  twenty-second  of  July.  Our  days 
in  camp  were  occupied  with  patching 
•the  old  shoes,  doing  some  laundry 
work  and   exterminating  cooties. 

Sheridan  who  had  succeeded  Hunt- 
er on  the  seventh  of  August  did  not 
begin  active  operations  against  his 
adversary  until  about  the  middle  of 
September.  On  September  19,  with 
50,000  troops  he  fought  Early  at 
Winchester  with  14,000.  Here  Early 
lost  4,000  troops,  or  30  per  cent  of 
his  army,  whilst  the  enemy  had  lost 
5,000  or  only  10  per  cent  of  his  force. 

Three   days   later  Sheridan  renew- 
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ed  the  battle  at  Fisher's  Hill.  Here 
Early's  army  realized  its  weakness, 
now  only  10,000  strong.  His  battle 
line  reached  from  the  river  to  the 
mountain,  the  turnpike  running 
through  the  center,  the  only  road 
across  the  ridge  known  as  Fisher's 
Hill. 

It  was  a  strong  position  for  the 
Southern  army,  yet  a  brilliant  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
commander  came  near  to  being  a 
knock-out  blow  for  Early.  Early  in 
the  day  Sheridan  started  a  strong 
force  up  what  was  known  as  the  back 
valley  on  a  road  across  the  moun- 
tain and  parallel  to  the  Valley  Pike. 
This  force  was  expected  to  cross  the 
mountain  in  the  afternoon  and  just 
at  the  right  time  strike  Early's  flank. 

Believing  his  flank  to  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  the  mountain,  Early  con- 
centrated his  force  along  the  right 
and  left  pike.  Battle's  brigade  on 
the  left  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  was  supported  by 
Kirkpatrick's  battery,  and  along  a 
rail  fence  up  the  mountain  side  was 
a  thin  line  of  cavalray,  dismounted. 

During  the  day  there  had  been 
heavy  skirmishing  at  different  points 
along  the  line,  but  there  had  been  no 
action  on  the  left  until  about  4 
o'clock  when  the  Federal  commander 
threw  out  a  heavy  skirmish  line  in 
our  front. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  there 
was  a  constant  fire  along  a  ravine 
that  separated  the  two  lines  of  bat- 
tle, but  no  general  engagement.  Our 
battery  had  not  yet  been  brought  in- 
to action. 

The    sun    had    nearly   reached   the 


mountain  top  when  a  Yankee  yell 
rolled  down  the  mountainside  that 
made  the  forest  tremble.  Our  caval- 
ry rushed  down  like  the  swine  with 
an  overdose  of  devils.  To  their  cred- 
it be  it  said,  they  reformed  their  line 
in  rear  of  our  artillery. 

Our  battery  was  faced  to  the  left 
with  orders  to  shell  the  woods  with 
double-canister.  Colonel  Nelson,  from 
the  right  dashed  up  with  Massie's 
battery  to  reinforce  Battle's  brigade. 
Captain  Massie  commanded  the  Flu- 
vanna artillery,  Nelson's  battalion 
and  he  was  killed  the  next  day  on  the 
retreat  up  the  valley  and  First  Lieu- 
tenant C.  G.  Snead  was  promoted  to 
captain  of  the  battery.  The  Ala- 
bamians  were  fighting  in  two  direc- 
tions and  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing crushed  by  the  closing  sides  of 
an  acute  angle.  Looking  along  this 
line  I  again  saw  the  distinguished 
looking  officer  with  the  buck-skin 
gauntlets,  and  gold  braid.  In  his 
hands  now  was  a  cedar  stake  which 
he  had  pulled  from  the  fence.  Where 
a  nervou-  man  swerved  from  the 
line  he  appeared  behind  him,  crying 
"Close  up.  On  your  life!" 

While  that  column  of  Southern 
chivalry  quivered  in  the  smoke  and 
held  two  opposing  lines  at  bay  our 
battery  was  firing  the  double-canis- 
ter, and  in  some  instances  one  gun 
was  trailed  ovefr  another  and  our 
men  on  the  left  seemed  in  danger  of 
being  shot  by  their  own  guns. 

The  sun  was  now  behind  the 
mountain  and  the  little  cove  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  was  dark  with  smoke. 
Suddenly  the  firing  ceased.  The 
flanking    column    had    not    dared    to 
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emerge    from    the    woods.     And    the  burning    barns,    70    mills    filled    with 

battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  was  over.  wheat  and  farming  utensils,  while  in 

In  the  twilight  our  artillery  began  front    of    the    victorious    army    were 

to    withdraw,    followed    soon    by    the  driven  thousands  of  heads  of  stock." 

infantry,   leaving  only  a  rear-guard.  Such   was  the   prospect   of  the   in- 

Sheridan    followed    our    retreat   up  offensive    citizens    of    the    Valley    as 

the  valley  completing  the  devastation  the  winter  of  1864  approached.  And 

begun   by   Hunter.     In  the   language  this  was  my  answer  to  the  Tennessee 

of   General   Fitz-Lee — "The   beautiful  lady    who    had    asked    if    the    South 

Valley  of     Virginia     was     a     barren  would     not     have     imposed     harder 

waste,     and     from     the     mountain's  terms  on  the  North? 
breast  was  reflected  the  light  of  2,000 


WHAT  GOOD  POSTURE  DOES 

Many  people  do  not  realize  what  a  difference  it  makes  how 
they  carry  themselves.  To  throw  the  shoulders  back,  the 
chest  up  and  the  stomach  in  puts  the  organs  in  their  proper 
position.  It  automatically  promotes  deeper  breathing,  increas- 
ing the  air  supply  to  the  lungs  and  thus  increasing  energy  and 
promoting  health. 

That  there  are  psychological  and  moral  effects,  as  well  as 
physical,  from  the  manner  in  which  a  person  carries  him- 
self, is  realized  by  mankind,  as  shown  by  the  words  he  uses. 
The  word  "inspire"  means  "to  take  in  the  breath."  Inspira- 
tion and  deeper  breathing  go  together.  When  one  is  inspired, 
he  breathes  deeply ;  by  reverse  process,  he  who  breathes  deep- 
ly is  more  likely  to  be  inspired.  Erect  posture  is  associated 
with  the  right  kind  of  pride  and  moral  character.  We  speak 
of  an  "upright"  man ;  of  one  who  "has  slumped"  or  "stoops  to" 
low  methods. 

Right  posture  is  insisted  on  by  physicians. 

There  are  a  few  habits  which  make  so  much  difference  as 
the  habit  of  posture.  Like  all  habits,  they  are  hard  to  form, 
but  once  established,  require  no  effort.  He  who  has  "slump- 
ed" will  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  carry  himself  properly.  But 
it  will  grow  easier  with  every  effort,  and,  once  the  habit  of 
standing,  sitting  and  walking  with  the  proper  carriage  is  es- 
tablished, it  requires  no  efforts  and  produces  daily  dividends 
of  health  and  efficiency. 

To  correct  posture  is  the  easiest  and  cleanest  way  to  en- 
rich your  life. — Reidsville  Review. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURATIONS 

(Selected) 


The  inaugural  ceremony  itself  has 
no  official  sanction;  the  Constitution 
merely  prescribes  that  the  president 
shall  take  the  oath  of  office. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  celebrat- 
ed— the  parades,  military  displays, 
balls,  pageants,  and  so  on  all  make 
it  an  accurate  barometer  of  the  state 
of  the  nation. 

George  Washington  borrowed  three 
thousand  dollars  to  journey  to  New 
York  to  be  inaugurated. 

He  wrote  to  a  friend,  "My  feelings 
were  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit 
going  to  execution." 

He  wore  a  complete  suit  of  home- 
spun so  finely  woven  that  it  was  uni- 
versally mistaken  for  a  foreign  man- 
ufactured super-fine  cloth.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  April  30,  the  delay 
due  to  bad  weather  and  the  roads. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  New  York 
City  on  Wall  and  Broad  Streets.  His 
second  inauguration  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, 

The  inauguation  of  Jefferson,  1801, 
was  the  first  inauguration  to  be  held 
in  Washington.  He  was  described 
as  wearing  "shabby  clothes  and  hair". 
He  had  apparently  made  no  prepa- 
ration for  the  ceremony.  He  wore 
a  blue  coat  with  a  thick  gray  collar, 
waistcoat  with  a  red  under-vest, 
green  velveteen  breeches  with  pearl 
buttons,  yarn  stockings,  and  slippers 
down  at  the  heel.  He  delivered  his 
address  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice 
but  it  is  one  of  our  great  State  pa- 
pers. 


The  inauguration  of  Madison  was 
very  much  brighter  and  more  ornate 
than  that  of  Jefferson.  All  the  mi- 
litia came  over  from  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria  to  escort  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  his  new  home.  Following 
the  precedent  set  by  Washington,  and 
to  pay  his  due  to  American  manu- 
facturers, he  wore,  a  suit  of  dark 
brown  cloth  made  from  the  wool  of  a 
Merino  sheep  bred  by  Robert  Living- 
ston, the  wool  being  carded,  spun, 
and  woven  by  his  daughter,  a  prac- 
tice recommended  to  some  of  the  live- 
ly ladies  of  the  present  vanity-box 
era.  In  the  evening,  at  Long's  Hotel 
in  Georgetown,  occurred  the  first  real 
Inaugural  Ball.  Washington  Irving 
wrote  of  the  President-elect  and  his 
wife  as  follows:  "Mrs.  Madison  is 
a  fine,  portly,  buxom  dame,  but  as  to 
Jemmy,  ah,  he  is  but  a  withered  lit- 
tle Apple  John." 

The  present  custom  of  holding  the 
inaugural  outdoors  and  later  in  the 
presence  of  immense  crowds  was  due 
to  a  quarrel  which  occurred  in  1817, 
when  Monroe  was  inaugurated.  Mon- 
roe informed  the  President  of  the 
Senate  that  he  would  take  oath  in 
the  chamber  of  the  House.  Before 
the  day  came  there  was  a  disgrace- 
ful row  between  Henry  Clay  and  the 
committee  over  the  use  of  the  cham- 
ber. As  the  Senate  had  already 
drawn  up  an  elaborate  set  of  exer- 
cises, the  quarrel  centered  about  the 
use  of  the  furniture.  So  the  commit- 
tee   erected    an    elevated    portico    in 
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front  of  Congress  Hall  and  the  cus- 
tom has  been  followed  ever  since  with 
certain  exceptions  usually  due  to  bad 
weather. 

In  1826,  at  the  inauguration  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  only  uniformed 
company  of  soldiers  in  Washington 
declined  to  escort  him  and  a  company 
of  Revolutionary  veterans  tendered 
their  services.  The  retiring  President, 
Quincy  Adams,  having  all  the  family 
traits,  had  refused  to  recognize 
Jackson,  and  Adams'  supporters  had 
distributed  pamphlets  reflecting  upon 
Jackson's  character.  When  Jackson 
got  back  to  the  White  House,  he 
threw  the  doors  open  to  the  public. 
These  wild  scenes  seem  strange  to  us 
now  but  they  are  part  of  our  Gover- 
mental  training. 

VanBuren  rode  to  the  Capitol  in 
an  open  carriage  made  for  the  occa- 
sion from  the  wood  of  the  Frigate 
Constitution. 

Harrison  was  inaugurated  on  a 
cold,  stormy  day;  his  address  was 
read  with  uncovered  head  and  the  ex- 
posure is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  which  occurred  a  month  later. 

The  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  in 
1861,  was  the  most  dramatic  event 
in   the   history  of   our   inaugurations, 


with  the  exception  of  that  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Grant's  inauguration  was  marked 
with  the  greatest  military  display  in 
our  history  up  to  that  time. 

Garfield  was  inaugurated  in  the 
presence  of  his  aged  mother  the  first 
mother,  up  to  that  time,  who  heard 
her  son  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

Cleveland  used  the  little  Bible  his 
mother  had  given  him  when  a  lad  at 
both  his  inaugurations. 

Roosevelt's  inauguration  was  trag- 
ic on  account  of  the  assassination  of 
McKinley.  It  was  also  dramatic.  He 
was  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  at 
the  time  and  for  some  time  could  not 
be  located.  Three  relays  of  horses 
were  used  and  torch  bearers  placed 
along  the  road  to  light  his  way  to  the 
railroad  station.  He  was  taken  in  a 
special  train  to  Buffalo  and  was 
sworn  in  by  John  R.  Hazel.  His  sec- 
ond inauguration,  in  Washington, 
1905,  was  a  very  brilliant  affair,  five 
hundred  thousand  spectators  being 
present. 

Taft  was  inaugurated  in  a  bliz- 
zard and  for  that  reason  the  cere- 
i.ici.v  had  to  be  conducted  inside. 


MILITARY  SALUTE 

The  origin  of  the  military  salute  is  not  definitely  known.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  custom  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  for  an  inferior  to  raise  the  palm  of  his  hand  to 
the  front  of  his  cap  to  show  that  it  contained  no  dagger.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  assassinations  were  common  in  those 
days.  It  has  been  suggested  that  time  and  custom  have  modi- 
fied this  habit  to  the  modern  military  salute. — Selected. 
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HOW  ANIMALS  HEAR 

By  Prof.  John  Harvey  Furbay,  Ph.  D. 


Because  our  ears  are  situated  on 
the  sides  of  our  head,  we  might  think 
that  all  animals'  ears  were  located  on 
the  sides  of  their  heads.  However, 
this  is  not  true.  In  fact,  there  are 
more  animals  which  have  their  ears 
on  other  parts  of  the  body  than  there 
are  with  ears  on  their  heads. 

Many  interesting  experiments  have 
been  made  to  find  out  what  part  of 
an  animal's  body  is  the  organ  of 
hearing.  One  of  the  classic  stories 
regarding  this,  is  of  the  scientist  who 
was  trying  to  prove  that  grasshop- 
pers' ears  were  on  their  legs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  he  placed  a 
grasshopper  on  a  board  and  made  a 
loud  noise.  The  grasshopper  jump- 
ed. He  then  cut  off  all  the  grasshop- 
per's legs,  and  made  a  loud  noise 
again.  This  time  the  grasshopper 
did  not  jump.  He  then  said  he  had 
proved  that  the  ears  were  on  the 
legs,  and  when  the  legs  were  cut  off, 
the  grasshopper  could  not  hear,  and 
therefore  did  not  jump.  However, 
he  forgot  that  perhaps  the  reason  the 
grasshopper  did  not  jump  was  be- 
cause he  had  no  legs  with  which  to 
jump. 

In  spite  of  stories  of  such  crude 
experiments,  many  careful  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  and  numbers 
of  interesting  facts  have  been  found. 

Many  of  the  lower  animals  do  not 
hear  at  all.  Those  which  live  under 
water  probably  do  not  need  this  sense 
as  much  as  those  on  land.  Clams  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  way  of  hear- 
ing sounds;  neither  does  the  starfish. 
It  is  not  definitely  established  wheth- 


er an  earthworm  can  hear  or  not.  It 
has  many  little  sensitive  hairs  over 
its  body  which  may  respond  to  sound, 
although  probably  these  receive  sen- 
sations of  touch  rather  than  sound 
when  it  flees  into  its  burrow  as  we 
approach  it.  The  jar  of  our  walking 
is  easily  sensed  by  the  earthworm. 

The  most  interesting  variations  of 
"ears"  appear  in  the  insects.  Their 
ears  are  often  far  less  conspicuous 
than  their  eyes.  Locusts  and  short- 
horned  grasshoppers  have  large  ears 
that  can  easily  be  seen  on  the  sides 
of  the  body  just  back  of  the  legs. 
They  look  like  tight  membranes 
stretched  across  round  holes  on  the 
sides  of  the  body.  Look  for  them 
next  time  you  catch  one  of  these 
grasshoppers. 

In  many  flies,  such  as  the  Blowfly, 
the  ear  is  located  in  little  hollow 
places  at  the  base  of  each  wing. 
Some  other  insects  have  numerous 
tiny  "ears"  which  are  nothing  more 
than  sensitive  spots  on  the  skin  at 
various  places  on  the  body. 

Certain  Gnats  and  Midges  have 
their  ears  on  their  feelers,  near  the 
base.  There  is  a  swollen  place  with 
-a  cup-shaped  hollow  which  is  covered 
with  a  delicate  ear-drum.  The  ears 
of  the  males  are  much  larger  and 
better  developed  than  those  of  the 
females.  They  evidently  help  the 
males  in  finding  their  mates.  Males 
are  said  to  be  able  to  hear  the  hum- 
ming flight  of  the  female,  and  to  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  sound  by 
these  ears  and  the  tiny  sensitive 
hairs  about  them. 
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In  Long-horned  grasshoppers  and 
crickets,  there  is  a  well-developed 
ear  on  each  front  leg,  just  below  the 
knee-joint.  The  "shin"  of  these  in- 
sects is  swollen  at  this  point,  and  a 
small  ear-drum  is  located  in  these 
swellings. 

As  might  be  expected,  only  the  in- 
sects which  have  the  best-developed 
ears  are  able  to  "sing."  In  other 
words,  they  have  "musical  ears."  The 
shrill  chirping  of  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  steady  singing  of 
locusts  is  associated  with  well-devel- 
oped powers  for  hearing  and  appre- 
ciating each  other's  songs.  As  is 
true  with  us,  the  best  singers  have 
the  best  "ears  for  music." 

This  applies  also  to  birds,  which 
have  very  acute  and  sensitive  powers 
of  hearing.  This  power  is  evidently 
correlated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
sects, with  their  ability  to  sing.  The 
ears  of  birds  are  located  on  the  sides 
of  the  head. 

Among  the  higher  animals,  hearing 
organs  are  always  located  on  the 
sides  of  the   head.     Fish,  frogs,  and 


turtles  have  ear-drums  on  their 
heads,  but  no  large,  flexible  extern- 
al ears  on  the  outside  of  the  head,  as 
is  found  in  the  mammals.  The  large 
external-ears  of  the  rabbit,  the  don- 
key, and  some  kinds  of  dogs,  indicate 
that  these  animals  should  hear  quite 
well,  for  these  outer  ears  act  as 
horns  or  loud-speakers,  and  catch 
slight  sounds. 

In  man,  the  outer  ear  is  fairly 
large;  we  have  a  good  sense  of  hear- 
ing, but  not  as  acute  as  that  of  a  dog, 
which  will  prick  up  its  ears  at 
sounds  which  we  have  not  heard  at 
all.  Blind  people  soon  develop  very 
gocd  powers  of  hearing,  because  they 
have  to  depend  on  this  sense  for  so 
much  information.  Singers  and  oth- 
er musicians  have  well-developed  and 
very  sensitive  powers  of  hearing,  and 
can  tell  when  a  note  is  only  slightly 
off-pitch. 

Hearing,  then,  is  quite  universal 
in  land  animals,  although  the  ears 
themselves  may  be  located  on  various 
parts  of  the  body. 


JUST  A  SMILE 

The  thing  that  goes  the  farthest 
Toward  making  life  worthwhile — 
That  costs  the  least,  and  does  the  most, 
Is  just  a  pleasant  smile. 

It's  full  of  worth  and  goodness, 
And  it's  kindly  in  its  bent — 
It's  worth  a  million  dollars, 
And  it  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 


— Selected. 
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AN  ANCIENT  FRUIT  TREE 


By  Cora  P. 

The  olive  tree  is  said  to  be  the  Me- 
thuselah of  the  plant  world.  This 
evergreen  tree  has  come  down  to  us 
from  prehistoric  times.  The  early 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  using  olive 
oil  to  anoint  their  bodies  long  before 
man  learned  how  to  make  soap. 

The  olive  tree  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  flood.  When  Noah  sent 
the  dove  out  of  the  ark,  it  returned 
with  an  olive  leaf  in  its  beak. 

The  cultivation  of  these  trees  be- 
gan at  a  very  early  time.  In  1776 
B.  C.  we  learn  that  the  Greeks  were 
crowning  the  victors  of  the  Olympic 
Games  with  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves. 
Thesje  leaves  were  said  to  have  come 
from  the  sacred  grove  of  olive  trees 
back  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  these  trees  were 
planted  by  Heracles  (Hercules),  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  games. 

Men  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek 
world  came  together  for  these  games, 
and  thus  friendship  and  unity  were 
fostered.  The  olive  leave-  became  a 
symbol  of  trust  and  peace. 

In  many  ways  this  ancient  tree  is 
no  different  from  other  fruit  trees. 
It  is  a  low  branching  evergreen 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  not  as  large  as  those  01 
the  apple  tree.  They  are  stiff,  nar- 
row and  dark  green.  The  blossoms 
are  small  and  white.  They  appear 
during  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
fruit  is  a  berried  drupe  of  oblong 
shape.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is 
smooth  and  nearly  black,  but  the 
pulp  is  green. 


Emerson 

Most  of  the  fruit  trees  are  short 
lived,  while  the  olive  tree  lives  to  be 
several  hundred  years  old.  There 
are  trees  in  California  that  were 
planted  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  signed.  In  the  old 
world  there  are  olive  trees  that  have 
stood  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
Someone  has  said  that  if  a  man 
plants  a  grove  of  olive  trees  he  is 
laying  up  riches  for  his  grandchil- 
dren. 

An  olive  tree  may  blossom  and 
have  a  small  number  of  drupes  by 
the  time  it  is  three  years  old.  It 
does  not  yield  fruit  enough  to  pay 
for  harvesting  until  it  is  ten  years 
old.  The  amount  of  fruit  increases 
each  year.  It  does  not  yield  a  full 
crop  until  it  is  thirty  years  old. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  southern  Europe.  It  seems 
to  thrive  best  in  a  soil  made  mostly 
by  volcanic  ashes.  The  Atlas  region 
of  northern  Africa  is  well  suited  for 
raising  olives,  as^  is  the  southern 
part  of  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Peru. 

Olive  trees  are  easily  grown.  They 
are  propograted  from  the  seeds,  from 
cuttings,  sprouts,  and  suckers,  also 
by  layering.  The  trees  are  planted 
in  rows  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
apart.  The  firS;t  grove  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  in  California.  It  was 
planted  by  Spanish  missionaries  at 
an  early  date. 

Palestine  has  a  town  by  the  name 
of  Olivet,  as  well  as  the  famous 
Mount  of  Olives.  This  mountain 
was  named  for  the  beautiful  grove 
of  olive  trees  that  grew  on   it  wes- 
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tern  slope.  Most  of  the  trees  are 
gone,  but  we  shall  always  remember 
the  mountain  as  the  place  where 
Christ  taught  his  disciples  the  Lord's 
prayer.  It  was  here  that  our  Savi- 
our wept  over  the  condition^  in  Je- 
rusalem. 

Because  of  its  strength  and  long 
life,  the  olive  tree  has  always  been 
respected.  A  small  branch  has  for 
centuries  been  looked  upon  as  an  em- 
blem of  peace  and  prosperity. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  an  or- 
der of  Benedictine  monks  was  found- 
ed and  given  the  name  of  Olivetans,. 
In  Spain  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  Guadiana  is  a  tow  named  Oli- 
venza. 

Olivine  is  the  name  given  to  a  min- 
eral that  is  found  in  lava,  basalt 
and  some  meteorites.  There  seem 
two  reasons  for  the  name,  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  in  volcanic  ashes, 
and    itr,   peculiar   olive-green    color. 

The  wood  of  the  olive  tree  is  hard 
and  has  a  beautiful  grain.  It  takes 
a  high  polish.  Woodworkers  like  it 
for  ornamental  cabinet  work.  The 
wood  is  of  a  pleasing  color  and  has 
an  agreeable  odor. 

Dried  ripe  olives  are  eaten  in 
Greece,  but  in  most  places  they  are 
pickled  before  they  are  eaten.  When 
pickled  from  the  tree,  green  olives 
are  extremely  bitter  and  have  to  be 


soaked  in  lye  before  they  are  salted. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  an  olive 
tree  will  yield  six  or  seven  gallons 
of  olives.  But  when  the  tree  is 
thirty  years  old  it  often  produces  as 
many  as  fifty  gallons.  Today,  as  in 
olden  times  most  of  the  fruit  is 
made  into  oil,  for  olives  are  from 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  oil. 

Olive  oil  is  the  lightest  of  all  fixed 
oils.  It  is  both  a  medicine  and  food. 
In  southern  Europe  olive  oil  takes 
the  place  of  butter.  In  some  locali- 
ties the  fruit  and  oil  take  the  place 
of  bread  and  meat. 

The  rich  yellowish-white  oil  that 
is  obtained  when  the  fruit  is  first 
crushed,  is  the  oil  used  fo:r  salad 
dressing,    cooking   and    medicine. 

Water  is  then  poured  over  the  re- 
maining pulp.  This  produces  a 
greenish  oil  that  can  be  used  for 
lighting,  soap-making,  or  any  pur- 
purpose  where  an  inferior  grade  of 
oil  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Although  the  olive  industry  in 
California  and  other  southwestern 
states  has  devloped  rapidly,  the 
United  States  imports  both  olives 
and  olive  oil.  Our  manufacturers 
buy  millions  of  gallons  of  olive  oil 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries 
every  year,  as  well  as  large  quanties 
of  the  pickled  olives. 


Three  Americans  have  memorials  in  Westminster  Abbey: 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  in  the  Poets'  Corner;  James  Russell 
Lowell,  commemorating  his  service  as  American  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britian,  and  Walter  Hines  Page,  for  the  same  distinc- 
tion. The  latter  two  memorials  are  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Chapter  House. — Selected. 
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NONE  SO  BLIND 


By  Ernest 

Dave  Osgood's  great  black  riding 
horse  suddenly  pricked  up  its  ears 
and  swung  its  head  to  peer  into  the 
woods. 

"What  is  it,  Major?"  Dave  reined 
in  to  listen. 

Presently  the  faint  breeze  bore  to 
him  the  crack  of  a  whip,  sharp  com- 
mands, and  the  thrashing  of  animals 
in  harness. 

Dave's  lips  tightened.  For  an  in- 
stant he  hesitated.  Then,  as  a  whip 
cracked  again,  he  swung  his  mount 
around  and  threaded  his  way  swiftly 
among  the  trees  towards  the  source 
of  the  sounds.  Shortly  he  reached 
the  edge  of  a  cut  whose  slope  extend- 
ed steeply  downward  to  an  earth 
road. 

Just  beneath  him  was  a  wagon 
loaded  with  firewood  logs.  It  had 
bogged  down,  the  wheels  breaking 
through  a  frozen  crust  into  the  muck 
beneath.  Its  team  of  mules  was 
thrashing  about  under  the  urgings  of 
a  slender  young  chap  who  stood  on 
the  logs.  But  the  effort  of  the  team 
was  half-hearted. 

Even  as  Dave  glanced  downward, 
the  young  chap  yelled  again  and 
cracked  his  whip  above  the  mules. 
Dave  saw  red.  Already  his  quick 
glances  had  told  him  the  animals 
showed  harness  sores.  His  hands 
drew  on  the  reins  in  silent  signal  to 
go  ahead. 

The  horse  drew  its  feet  together 
and  slid  down  the  slippery  bank.  The 
mules,  sighting  his  coming,  pricked 
up  their  tired  ears.  The  driver  stood 


L.  Thurston 

motionless,  his  mouth  half  open  in 
surprise,  his  whip  partly  raised,  as 
rider  and  mount  came  to  the  bottom 
in  safety. 

Dave  pulled  up  at  a  wagon  wheel. 
"How  dare  you  handle  your  mules 
like  that,  Jerry  Little?"  he  demand- 
ed angrily. 

Jerry  had  started  to  smile  a  greet- 
ing. It  froze  in  the  making.  His 
grey  eyes  sparkled. 

"The  man  said — "  he  choked. 
"Hey!  What  business  is  this  of 
yours?  These  lazy  beasts  have  got 
to  jerk  this  load  out." 

He  yelled  at  the  mules.  They  threw 
themselves  against  their  collars  in  a 
wild  thrust  that  threatened  the  har- 
ness. Then  they  subsided  with  heav- 
ing sides. 

"Stop  it!"  cried  Dave  sharply. 
Then  he  added  quickly,  "Treat  those 
mules  right  and  they'll  do  the  trick. 
I  could  do  it  easy  with  them." 

Jerry  stifled  a  sharp  retort,  his 
cheeks  red.  "Oh,  you  could?"  he 
sneered.     "Let's   see  you." 

Dave  swung  to  the  ground. 

"Shall  I  hold  your  horse?"  asked 
the  other  boy. 

"I  wouldn't  have  a  fellow  like  you 
lay  hands  on  my  horse,"  flared  Dave. 
"Besides,  Major  can  be  trusted." 

As  if  to  give  the  lie  to  the  words, 
Major  tossed  his  head,  neighed  in 
pure  enjoyment,  and  loped  off  down 
the   road.     Jerry  snickered. 

Ignoring  him,  Dave  walked  to  the 
mules.  He  was  not  so  sure  of  suc- 
cess,  but   having  boasted   he   had  to 
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try.  He  patted  the  animals.  They 
flattened  their  ears  and  nipped  at 
him  with  bared  teeth.  One  kicked 
at  him.  He  paid  little  attention  to 
these  evidences  of  rough  treatment. 

Taking  a  shovel  from  the  wagon, 
he  cut  sloping  paths  in  front  of  each 
wheel  and  tamped  in  a  little  gravel 
from  a  roadside  pocket.  Then  he 
took  the  reins.  At  once  the  animals 
quivered  and  jerked.  He  checked 
them,  quieting  them  with  his  voice. 
Several  times  that  happened,  while 
Jerry  looked  on,  grinning  unpleas- 
antly. 

Finally  the  animals  seemed  to  un- 
derstand and  strained  at  the  traces 
in  a  different  way.  "Get  up!"  or- 
dered  Dave  firmly.     "Come  on!" 

Suddenly  the  wagon  quivered,  a 
wheel  moved.  "Now  then,"  snapped 
Dave,  clucking  sharply.  The  mules 
stiffened  to  the  task.  Feeling  the 
wagon  start,  they  put  forth  renewed 
effort.     Out  came  the  wagon. 

Dave  stopped  when  they  reached 
firm  ground.  "That's  the  way  to 
handle  'em,"  he  said  sharply. 

Jerry  gave  him  an  odd  glance. 
"Thanks,"  he  said  shortly.  "Shall  I 
help  you  catch  your  horse?" 

Dick  grinned  in  turn.  He  whistled. 
Far  down  the  road,  Major  lifted  his 
head.  He  pirouetted  on  his  legs  and 
came  tearing  back.  Beside  his  mas- 
ter he  halted. 

Mounting,  Dave  rode  off  without  a 
glance.  On  sudden  impulse,  he  turn- 
ed back  down  the  earth  road,  intend- 
ing to  return  home  by  another  woods 
trail.  His  mind  was  full  of  the  meet- 
ing just  past. 

Jerry  Little'?  family  had  recently 
come    from   town   to   take   up    a   run- 


down farm  not  far  from  the  Osgoods. 
They  were  not  experienced  in  farm- 
ing, and  Dave  had  an  idea  they  were 
due  for  hard  times.  The  mules,  he 
thought,  had  been  bought  from  a 
road  contractor  who  was  selling  his 
stock  to  avoid  the  cost  of  wintering 
it.  That  might  account  for  the  har- 
ness sores.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  he 
had  given  a  needed  lesson. 

Suddenly  he  stiffened  as  another 
thought  came  to  him.  "Seems  to  me 
I  remember  that  odd  twisted  birch 
log  on  top  of  that  load.  I  do  believe 
it's  from  our  woodlot.  This  will 
bear  looking  into." 

As  swiftly  as  it  was  safe  to  travel, 
he  hurried  on  to  the  woodlot  that 
bordered  the  creek.  His  mouth  set 
grimly  as  he  noted  fresh  wagon 
tracks  leading  in.  A  most  casual  in- 
spection showed  timber  had  been  tak- 
en. Angrily  he  swung  his  horse 
about  and  set  out  after  the  Little 
team.  He  caught  up  with  it  just  at 
the  turn-in  to  the  Little  farm. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  he  flared  as 
Jerry  halted  at  his  signal,  "by  steal- 
ing our  firewood?" 

Jerry  stared.  "Why — why — "  he 
stammered,  in  evident  confusion. 

"You  can't  deny  it.  I  traced  you. 
Besides,  I  recognized  that  birch  log. 
If — if  you  needed  a  load,  we  might 
have  given  you  one,  but  to  go  and 
take  it,  to  steal — " 

Jerry  whitened,  though  his  eyes 
reddened  and  his  fists  clenched. 
"Sometimes  mistakes  occur,"  he  be- 
gan coldly. 

"No  mistake  this  time,"  whipped 
back  Dave. 

"If  you  say  it's  yours,  I'll  take 
your    word    for    it,"    retorted    Jerry. 
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it  in  your  yard." 

"No,"  growled  Dave.  "Let  it  go, 
but  keep  out  hereafter." 

Jerry  gathered  up  his  reins,  spoke 
to  his  team  and  drove  on.  He  swung 
into  the  Osgood  lane. 

"I  said,  let  it  go,"  snapped  Dave. 

Ignoring  him,  Jerry  drove  on  and 
Tip  to  the  Osgood  woodpile.  There 
he  began  pitching  off  his  load.  When 
Dave,  rather  shamefacedly  tried  to 
help,  he  was  ordered  to  keep  "hands 
off."  Then,  without  a  backward 
glance,  Jerry  drove  off. 

Uneasy  in  mind,  Dave  watched  him 
go.  Later  he  sputtered  and  growled 
about  the  matter  to  his  sister,  Mol- 
lie.  The  rest  of  the  family  were 
away. 

"It  doesn't  ring  just  right,"  re- 
sponded Mollie,  slowly.  "Are  you 
sure  you  didn't  go  off  half  cocked, 
Dave?" 

"I  know  what  I  know,"  growled 
Dave. 

"Probably,"  laughed  Mollie. 

Snow  followed  that  night,  deep  and 
moist.  Two  days  later  a  heavy  thaw 
followed  and  water  stood  in  fields  and 
roads.  Mollie,  returning  from  a  run 
to  the  village,  brought  the  news,  "The 
highway  bridge  was  damaged  in  the 
freshet,  and  more  people  are  using 
the  earth  road.  It's  terrible.  I  saw 
Jerry  Little  using  his  team  to  haul 
out  one  auto." 

"And  undoubtedly  soaking  the  driv- 
er a  pretty  price,"  growled  Dave. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  mounted 
Major  and  rode  down  to  the  woodlot 
to  convince  himself  that  no  more  fire- 
wood   was    being    taken.        Then    he 


rode  back  up  the  road  by  the  Little 
farm.  He  noted  one  field  with  stand- 
ing water,  and  then  he  saw  that  Jer- 
ry was  cutting  a  ditch  to  drain  it  in- 
to the  roadside  gutter.  Nearby,  in 
the  road  were  the  marks  of  stalled 
cars.  Dave  put  two  and  two  togeth- 
er, and  rode  on,  ignoring  Jerry,  and 
striving  to  keep  from  speaking  his 
mind. 

"Why  it's  as  easy  to  see  as  the 
eyes  in  your  face,"  he  complained  to 
Mollie,  later.  "That  chap  is  drain- 
ing water  into  the  road,  so  as  to  keep 
it  so  bad  he'll  have  more  people  to 
haul  out." 

"I — I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mollie, 
troubled. 

"You  never  will  see  the  evil  in 
people,"  snapped  Dave. 

Several  days  later  he  had  to  haul 
a  number  of  crates  of  winter  apples 
to  the  station,  to  meet  a  rush  order. 
He  struggled  along  in  low  gear, 
thankful  he  knew  every  bog  hole  in 
that  old  road.  Passing  the  Little 
farm,  he  noted  additional  evidence  of 
stalled  cars.  But  he  saw,  too,  that 
gutter  and  culvert  were  cleared  and 
water  was  running  off  freely. 

"Guess  the  road  inspector  got  on- 
to his  trick."  he  told  himself,  "and 
made  Jerry  put  things  right." 

Just  then  the  car  lurched  under 
him,  and  slowed  down.  Dave  came 
back  to  his  surroundings.  He  put 
on  power.  The  wheels  spun.  The 
car  stopped.  In  his  moment  of  inat- 
tention he  had  dropped  neatly  into 
a  well-known  soft  spot. 

Raging  inwardly,  Jerry  climbed 
down  into  the  muck  and  collected 
brush  from  the  roadside.  With  this 
he  tried  to  make  a  mattress,  to  give 
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the  car  wheels  traction.  But  they 
could  not  get  a  grip.  He  began  to 
worry.  The  farm  truck  was  laid  up 
for  repairs,  and  no  help  was  at  hand. 
He  would  have  to  unload,  pull  out, 
and  load  again. 

"Want  help?"  called  a  familiar 
voice.  Jerry  leaned  over  the  fence. 
"I'll  get  my  team  if  you  say  so." 

"And  soak  me  a  pretty  penny  for 
doing  it,"  growled  Dave. 

"Glad  to  help  out,"  said  Jerry, 
shortly. 

"N — "  Dave  began.  Then  he 
checked  himself.  That  load  had  to 
catch  the  train.  "Make  it  snappy, 
then,"  he  growled.  "I  must  catch  the 
down  freight." 

Jerry  swung  away  on  the  run.  In 
a  surprisingly  short  time,  he  came 
back  astride  one  mule  and  leading 
the  other.  Rapidly  and  expertly  he 
arranged  tackle.  Then,  to  Dave's 
surprise,  he  handled  his  team  much 
as  Dave  himself  would  have  done  and 
— horsepower  reinforced  by  mule 
power, — the  car  soon  stood  on  firm 
ground. 

"How  much?"  snapped  Dave,  as 
Jerry  unhitched  his  team. 

"No  charge,"  returned  the  other. 
"Just  a  return  favor  for  the  other 
day."  He  swung  onto  a  mule.  "Gid- 
dap,  Mike!"     He  was  off. 

"Grandstand  play,  knowing  I'm  on 
to  his  tricks,"  growled  Dave. 

After  that,  as  winter  moved  on,  he 
ignored  Jerry.  Once,  coming  from 
the  post-office,  he  found  Jerry  patting 
Major.  Without  a  word  he  crowded 
the  other  away,  mounted  and  rode 
off. 

Will  Potter  caught  up  with  him 
as  he  left  the  village.     The  two  rode 


on  together. 

"Nice  chap,  that  Jerry,"  remarked 
Will  presently.  "He's  carrying  a 
full  load,  with  his  father  sick." 

"I  don't  like  him,"  said  Dave  cold- 
ly. 

"I've  noticed  that,"  returned  Will- 
He  said  nothing  more  until  they 
passed  the  Potter  woodlot,  which  was 
just  across  the  creek  from  the  Os- 
goods.  "I  don't  understand  how  Jer- 
ry manages  to  load  timber  ail  alone," 
he  remarked  then.  "We've  sold  him 
a  few  loads.  He's  rigged  up  a  sort 
of  hand  crane  to  help  handle  the  big 
pieces.     He — " 

"How  long   ago   did  you   arrange 
with  him?"  asked  Dave. 

"Oh,  a  month  ago  at  least.  He's 
been  hauling  when  the  roads  are  pas- 
sable.    Why?" 

"Did  you  tell  him  what  timber  to 
take?" 

"Why  no,"  responded  Will  with  a 
curious  glance.  "Told  him  where  the 
lot  was,  down  by  the  bridge,  and  told 
him  to  help  himself." 

"Good-by,"   snapped   Dave,  swing- 
ing around.     "Got  to  go  back." 

He  rode  back  uncomfortable  in 
mind.  Honesty  drove  him.  At  a 
road  fork  he  met  Jerry  and  reined  in 
his  horse.  Even  as  Jerry  stopped 
his  team,  his  quick  eyes  noted  that 
the  mules  looked  better  kept. 

"Sorry  about  that  wood,"  said 
Dave  shortly.  "Easy  to  see  how  you 
mistook  our  woodlot  for  Potter's.  I — " 

"Thanks,"  broke  in  Jerry.  "Gid- 
dap,  Mike!"     He  drove  on. 

Again  days  passed.  Dave's  pa- 
rents were  still  detained  away. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  Mollie 
had  to  make  a  promised  visit,  and  he 
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had  to  remain  alone  to  care  for  the 
farm  stock.  With  roads  as  they 
were,  his  chums  were  not  likely  to 
drop  in.  It  was  an  aggravation  to 
see  the  roof  of  the  Littles'  house,  and 
know  a  young  chap  of  his  own  age 
lived  there. 

Late  one  afternoon,  he  sped  vil- 
lagewards  on  errands.  His  desire 
for  companionship  made  him  linger. 
Dusk  was  beginning  to  fall  when  he 
topped  a  hill  and  saw,  far  to  the 
right  a  mushrooming  pillar  of  smoke 
and  a  faint  giow.  "No  woods  fire 
at  this  season,"  he  told  himself.  "I 
wonder  what  that  is." 

He  sped  on.  From  the  top  of  the 
next  hill  he  knew  he  would  have  a 
better  view.  Skidding,  he  sent  his 
car  up  as  fas  tas  he  dared.  Over 
the  crest  he  went,  and  the  view  open- 
ed before  him.  Then  he  gasped  in 
dismay.  Against  the  sunset  glow, 
he  made  out  his  home  and  back  of  it 
the  cowsheds.  The  barn  was  to  the 
left,  and  from  it  thick  smoke  shot 
with  red  towered  upward. 
.  "Major!"  he  gasped.  "I've  got  to 
get  him  out!" 

Pressing  down  the  accelerator  he 
drove  recklessly,  though  skilfully. 
Again  and  again  the  light  car  skid- 
ded, but  he  took  up  the  slip  expertly. 
Sobs  choked  him  as,  with  each  swift 
glance  across-field,  he  saw  the  glow 
had  deepened.  True,  he  could  make 
out  scattering,  scurrying  black  spots. 
Neighbors  were  on  the  way,  but  they 
would  hardly  be  in  time. 

Then  disaster  overtook  him.  The 
ear  struck  a  stretch  of  glare  ice.  It 
swayed  and  whipped  around.  Des- 
perately Dave  strove  to  take  up  the 
skid.     But   the   machine   went   out  of 


control.  It  nose-dived  into  the  ditch, 
tossing  him  sideways  into  a  snow 
bank. 

Picking  himself  up  and  digging 
the  snow  from  his  eyes  and  ears, 
Dave  scrambled  up  the  bank,  toppled 
over  the  fence  and  ran  staggering 
across-lots.  The  soft  snow  retarded 
him.  Weariness  tugged  at  him.  Oft- 
en he  fell.  But  as  he  ran,  he  saw 
ahead  other  figures  converging  on  the 
now  roaring  blaze.  Among  them  he 
glimpsed  one  mounted  figure,  riding 
hard. 

Nearer — nearer,  yet  so  far.  Sud- 
denly Dave's  very  heart  seemed 
pierced  by  the  cry  that  came  faintly 
to  him.  That  unforgettable  squeal 
of  a  horse  in  terror.  Tears  streamed 
down  by  the  boy's  cheeks. 

Now,  hardly  able  to  keep  his  feet, 
he  gained  the  yard.  The  dense  smoke 
now  mounted  from  every  part,  pour- 
ing even  from  the  stable  door  that 
led  to  Major.  Over  the  door,  bright 
tongues  of  flame  shot  out.  And  in 
the  upper  sections  of  the  barn  great, 
billowing  masses  of  orange-yellow 
flame  writhed  and  twisted. 

"I've  got  to  get  Major,"  Dave 
gasped. 

"Too  late,"  someone  insisted,  hold- 
ing him  against  his  struggles.  "Be- 
sides someone  went  in  for  him." 

They  waited,  Dave  still  struggling 
feebly.  A  section  of  roof  fell,  send- 
ing sparks  streaming  high.  A  side 
of  the  building  began  to  bow  out.  The 
fire  roared  and  crackled  angrily. 
Dave  buried  his  head  in  his  arms. 

"Look!"   cried  an  excited  voice. 

Dave  looked  up.  From  the  door, 
as  if  propelled  from  a  mortar,  shot 
a  black  horse.     Around  its  head  was 
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a  coat,  held  tight  by  a  blackened  fig- 
ure that  clung  to  the  animal's  neck. 
As  the  animal  was  caught  by  the 
nearest  man,  the  figure  on  the  horse 
slipped  to  the  ground  and  lay  with 
clothes   smoking  and  flaming. 

Running  forward  with  the  rest, 
Dave  found  himself  looking  down  in- 
to the  blistered  face  of  Jerry  Little. 

Willing  hands  bore  him  away  for 
the  first  woman  arrival  to  care  for. 
Then  Dave  with  the  others  worked 
hard  to  save  the  sheds  and  the  house. 
It  was  a  bitter  battle  that  lasted 
more  than  an  hour  and  ended  with 
all  safe  except  the  barn.  That  lay  a 
blackened  heap  of  ruins. 

As  Dave  finally  came  towards  the 
house,  Jerry  came  out,  a  mass  of 
bandages.  Dave  tried  to  speak,  but 
Jerry  beat  him  to  it. 

"Is  Major  all  right?"  he  asked. 
"Let  me  see  him.  I  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  his  being  trapped  there.  You 
showed  me  what  kindness  to  animals 
would  do.  The  man  who  sold  us  the 
mules  said  we  would  have  to  treat 
'em  rough  to  get  work  out  of  'em." 


"I'll  never  forget  your  saving  Ma- 
jor," said  Dave.  He  whistled  rather 
tremulously  but  Major  came  tearing 
up  to  be  petted.  After  nosing  his 
master,  his  head  swung  around  to 
Jerry,  he  whickered  softly. 

"Why,  you're  friends,"  cried  Dave. 
"Major  knows.  There  are  none  so 
blind  at  those  who  won't  see,  Jerry. 
Come,  ride  him  home.  I'll  go  on  the 
mule." 

Jerry  gave  him  a  glance  that  was 
thanks  enough.  Happy,  but  silent, 
the  rode  slowly,  to  ease,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  rescuer's  hurts. 

As  they  passed  Dave's  ditched  car 
Jerry  broke  the  silence.  "Have  to 
harness  up  the  mule  team  and  get 
the  car  out,  Dave.  You  know,  I've 
had  real  fun  helping  people  out  of 
the  mud  this  winter.  Just  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  motorists  was 
thanks  enough.  I  tried  to  drain  the 
road,  but  that  did  not  wholly  cure 
those   mudholes.     You   see — " 

"I  do  see,"  grinned  Dave,  "at  last. 
Boy,  what  time  we  have  ahead  of  us, 
old  chum." 


Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls ; 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  nothing 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 

But  he  that  niches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 


— Shakespeare. 
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Reports  from  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  are 
that  Patton  Capps,  of  Cottage  No. 
13,  who  is  being  treated  for  a  knee 
injury,  is  getting  along  very  nicely. 


Our  poultryman  reports  that  his 
five  hundred  baby  chicks,  the  first  of 
the  season,  are  getting  off  to  a  good 
start.  We  hope  to  get  some  of  our 
early  Fall  layers  from  these  early 
chicks. 


R.  B.  Norton,  of  Cottage  No.  7, 
who  underwent  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis at  the  Concord  Hospital 
some  time  ago,  has  made  rapid  re- 
covery, and  we  hope  to  have  him  back 
at  the  School  soon. 


Our  herd  of  Holstein  cows  was 
recently  tested  for  Bang's  disease. 
One  was  found  to  be  infected,  and 
was  slaughtered  immediately.  Our 
cows  are  tested  yearly  for  this  dis- 
ease and  tuberculosis. 


Hugh  Fesperman,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2,  who  was  paroled  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  visited  the 
School  last  week-end.  Hugh  is  now 
living    in    Kannapolis,    where    he    is 


employed  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  reports 
that  he  is  getting  along  nicely. 


Due  to  the  rainy  weather  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  the  boys 
on  our  outside  forces  spent  most  of 
the  time  indoors.  Part  of  this  time 
was  utilized  by  shelling  peanuts  for 
planting,  this  work  being!  done  in 
some  of  the  cottage  basements.  Be- 
tween the  showers  a  carload  of  coal 
was  unloaded  at  our  siding  and  the 
barn  boys  hauled  coal  to  the  various 
buildings  on  the  campus. 


George  Gurganus,  19  years  old, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  1,  called  on 
us  last  Wednesday.  He  has  been 
away  from  the  School  more  than  two 
years.  Upon  being  paroled  George 
went  to  Asheville,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  messenger  boy  for  the 
Western  Union.  Several  months  ago 
he  went  to  Charlotte  and  was  employ- 
ed for  a  while  in  the  old  Dutch  Bak- 
ery. George  tells  us  that  he  obtain- 
ed employment  with  the  Charlotte 
News  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  is 
now  serving  an  apprenticeship  on 
the  linotype  machine.  He  says  he 
likes  his  new  work  very  much  and  is 
going  to  stick  to  it. 


Henderson      Sarvis,     of     Bessemer 
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City,  one  of  our  old  boys,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  last  Thursday. 
After  staying  at  the  institution  about 
eighteen  months,  he  was  paroled  Au- 
gust 5,  1921.  During  his  stay  here 
Henderson  was  a  member  of  the  barn 
force,  and  played  bass  horn  in  the 
School  band.  For  the  past  eleven 
years,  he  has  been  regularly  employ- 
ed as  a  barber,  having  worked  in  his 
present  place  of  occupation  for  nine 
years.  He  informed  us  that  he  is 
married  and  has  two  sons,  aged  nine 
and  ten  years,  respectively.  Hender- 
son expressed  his  appreciation  for 
what  the  School  had  done  for  bim, 
and  seemed  to  be  delighted  to  meet 
old  friends  among  the  officers,  who 
were  equally  glad  to  see  him  and  to 
learn  that  he  has  done  so  well. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lessen  he 
read  II  Samuel  15:  22  30,  and  John 
18:  1. 

Rev.  Baumgarner's  talk  to  the  boys 
was  on  the  subject,  "David  as  a 
Character  That  Foreshadowed 
Christ,"  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  somewhat  similar  characteristics 
in  the  lives  of  both. 

Here  are  some  facts  concerning 
the  life  of  Christ,  listed  by  the 
speaker:  (1)  Christ  was  the  greatest 
king  the  world  has  ever  known;  (2) 
He  established  a  kingdom  in  Heaven; 
(3)  Christ  was  chosen  by  God;  (4) 
people  sang  praises  and  followed  Je- 
sus;   (5)    Christ  had  no  sin,  but  suf- 


fered for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world; 
(6)  Christ  was  betrayed  by  Judas, 
one  of  His  disciples,  and  the  same 
people  who  sang  His  praises  when 
He  made  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  later  were  ready  to  follow 
the  mob  who  would  crucify  Him;  (7) 
Christ  was  willing  to  act  according; 
to  the  wishes  and  divine  plan  of  God. 
He  crossed  over  the  brook,  Cedron, 
to  a  garden  to  pray,  at  the  same  time 
telling  His  disciples  they  could  not 
suffer  the  things  He  suffered;  (8) 
Christ  prayed  to  God  for  support, 
strength  and  help  in  His  hour  of 
trial — in  His  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
Pie  prayed,  "Oh,  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me: 
Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
Thou  wilt";  (9)  Judas,  the  betray- 
er of  Jesus,  went  out  and  hanged 
himself;  (10)  Christ  was  hung  on 
the  cross,  but  triumphed  over  death. 
Rev.  Baumgarner  then  cited  some 
facts  in  the  life  of  David:  (1)  David 
was  the  greatest  king  Israel  ever  had; 

(2)  He  accomplished  things  for  his 
country  that  other  kings  had  not — 
he   established    a   kingdom    on   earth; 

(3)  David  was  chosen  by  God;  (4) 
He  was  praised  and  honored  for  what 
he  had  done;  (5)  the  Heaven-wide 
difference  between  Christ  and  David 
was  that  the  latter  realized  that  his 
sins  were  ever  before  him;  (6)  Da- 
vid was  betrayed  by  his  own  son  Ab- 
salom, who  stirred  up  the  people 
against  his  father;  (7)  David  had 
betrayed  a  friend  and  because  of  this 
sin  he  was  willing  to  give  himself 
up — fleeing  over  the  brook,  Kidron, 
and  at  the  same  time  begging  his 
friends  to  go  back  and  not  suffer 
with    him;     (8)     David    prayed    for 
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strength  and  here  it  is  supposed  he  If  David  was  a  great  king,  contin- 

wrote  the  3rd  Psalm,  "Lord,  how  are  ued  the  speaker,  then  Christ  was  his 

they  increased  that  trouble  me,  many  "greater    Son,''    because    He    had    to 

are   they  that   rise   up   against   me";  bear  alone  the  burden  of  the  sins  of 

(9)    Absalom,    his    father's    betrayer,  the  world. 

while  fleeing  was  caught  on  a  tree  In  conclusion  Rev.  Baumgarner 
by  his  flowing  hair  and  a  soldier  kill-  said  we  should  not  trifle  with  sin  to- 
ed him  with  a  sword;  (10)  David's  day,  for  we  know  the  dangers  of  a 
army  won,  but  his  victory  was  turn-  sinful  life.  Since  Jesus  so  willingly 
ed  into  mourning  for  his  son,  Absa-  gave  His  life  in  order  to  save  us  from 
lorn.  sin,  we  should  give  ourselves  to  Him. 


LIFE 

To  the  preacher,  life's  a  sermon, 

To  the  joker,  it's  a  jest; 
To  the  miser,  life  is  money, 

To  the  loafer,  life  is  rest. 

To  the  lawyer,  life's  a  trial, 
To  the  poet,  life's  a  song; 

To  the  doctor,  life's  a  patient, 

Who  needs  treatment  right  along. 

To  the  soldier,  life's  a  battle, 
To  the  teacher,  life's  a  school; 

Life's  a  "good  thing"  to  the  grafter; 
It's  a  failure  to  the  fool. 

To  the  man  upon  the  engine, 
Life's  a  long  and  heavy  grade ; 

It's  a  gamble  to  the  gambler, 
To  the  merchant,  life's  a  trade. 

Life  is  but  a  long  vacation, 

To  the  man  who  loves  his  work;* 
Life's  an  everlasting  effort 

To  shun  duty,  to  the  shirk. 

Life  is  useful  or  unuseful, 

Life  is  false  or  life  is  true ; 
Life  is  what  we  try  to  make  it — 

Brother,  what  is  life  to  you  ? 

« 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


By  reason  of  having  made  outstanding  records  in  their  respective  cottages, 
five  boys  from  each  group  are  selected  each  week  foir  the  Cottage  Honor  Roll. 

Week  Ending  March  17,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Wayne  Fowler        Earl  Rogers 
Robert  Radford       Lewis  Tarkington 
Ashley  Thompson 

COTTAGE   No.  1 

Clifford  Bowers       Ivan  Morrozoff 
Joe  Johnson  Otis  Therrell 

J.   R.   Williamson 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Edgar  Anderson     James  Cooper 
Virgil  Cecil  Thomas  Horton 

Henry  Tucker 


COTTAGE  No.  8 

John  Auton  Sam  Belk 

Charles  Banks         Henry  Flowe 
Wallace  Pendergraft 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Charles  Crotts         Levi  Merritt 
Lee  Dickens  Edgar  Lee  White 

Bryan  Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Jack  Baity  Troy  Reynolds 

James  Kellum         Fred  Ward 
Winston  Strickland 


COTTAGE   No.  3 

Robert  Ashe  James  Burns 

William  Barber       Percy  Gurganious 
Cleveland   Wilson 


COTTAGE  No.  11 

John  Cantrell  Bennie  Moore 

Lewis   Crawford      Charles  Smith 
Cecil  Webb 


COTTAGE   No.  4 

James  Bartlett        Roland  Davis 
Fleming  Collins      Bobbie  Orrell 
Robert  Penland 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

Earl  Atwood  Alfred  Holleman 

Walter  Beaver         Ely  Philemon 
John  Owens 


COTTAGE   No.  5 

Willie  Ange  Claude  Hoyle 

Maynard  Hicks       Paul  Johnson 
George  Kye 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Barnes  Clinton  Keen 

Thomas  Hamilton  James   Stepp 
Joe  Wheeler 


COTTAGE  No.  13 

Urban  Hill  Eugene  Smith 

Lin  wood  Potter       Elbert  Williams 
Howard  Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Jack  Comer  .Berry  Rogers 

Howard  Cook  Joe  Stockton 

Wilbur  Suit 


COTTAGE  No.  7 

Boyd  Barringer       Joe  Long 
Emerson  Frazier    Jack  Pyatt 
Floyd  Watkins 


COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert  Alexander  Wyatt  Medlin 
John  Caddell  Sam  Pegram 

Glenn   Stewart 


TVavel  anywhere.. any  day  <J|/a 

on  the  SOUTHERN     Kg 

A  fare  for  every  purse. . . !  pER  Miib 

ONE  WAY  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 

for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

ROUND   TRIP  IICKETS— Return  Limit  15  Days 
for   Each  Mile  Traveled 


© 


* 


ROUND  iRW    TICKETS      Return  Limit  6  Months 
for   Each  Mile  Traveled 


@ 


&  I  ONE  WAY   TICKETS 

for    Each  Mile  Traveled 


*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your   Automobile  at  home  and 

using  the  Southern 

E-vrelJeut.  Dining  (,ar  Service 

Be  Comfortable  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  Hallway  System 
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I  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SUCCESS  % 

*i*  ♦ 

*  To  be  able  to  make  use  of  criticism  with-  * 

*  out  letting  it  whip  you.  * 

*  To  be  able  to  do  one's  duty  when  one  is  * 
%  not  checked  up.  % 
%  To  be  able  to  carry  money  without  spend-  J 

*  To  be  able  to  bear  an  injustice  without  * 


*  retaliating.  % 
%  To  be  able  to  keep  at  the  job  until  it  is  % 
%  finished.— The  City  Builder.  * 
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MARCH 

When  you  remember  that  all  the  playmates  Celia  Thaxter  had  were  birds 
and  flowers  and  sea  and  rocks,  you  will  not  wonder  that  all  her  poems  are  full 
of  the  same  things.  They  made  the  days  wonderfully  sweet  and  full  for  her. 
She  loved  beauty  and  saw  it  everywhere.  Each  new  flower  as  it  blossomed 
gave  her  a  fresh  delight. 

Watching  eagerly  for  the  spring,  she  hailed  even  March  with  joy.  In  spite 
of  the  tempests  and  furies  that  came  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  with  the  March 
winds,  along  came  the  early  flowers. 

Throwing  open  her  window  one  early  morning  she  saw  the  first  daffodill. 
Its  shining  yellow  made  it  seem  to  her  like  fairy  gold.  The  purple  crocuses 
seemed  like  bubbles  of  amethyst,  a  rare  jewel.  There  were  snowdrops,  too, 
and  hyacinths.     What  does  the  poem  say  these  are  like? 

Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  see  things  in  the  way  Celia  Thaxter  did?  You 
will  find  that  she  uses  her  imagination  all  through  her  pcems. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  months  in  order?  If  you  do  you  can  think 
for  yourself  what  the  last  line  of  the  poem  means. 

I  wonder  what  spendthrift  chose  to  spill 
Such  bright  gold  under  my  window  sill! 
Is  it  fairy  gold?     Does  it  glitter  still? 
Bless  me !     It  is  but  a  daffodil ! 

And  look  at  the  crocuses,  keeping  tryst 
With  the  daffodil  by  the  sunshine  kissed ! 
Like  beautiful  bubbles  of  amethyst 
They  seem,  blown  out  by  the  earth's  snow  mist. 

And  snowdrops,  delicate,  fairy  bells, 
With  a  pale  green  tint  like  the  ocean  swells; 
And  the  hyacinths  waving  their  perfumed  spells! 
The  ground  is  a  rainbow  of  asphodels! 

Who  said  that  March  was  a  scold  and  a  shrew? 
Who  said  she  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
But  tempests  and  furies  and  rages  to  brew? 
WThy,  look  at  the  wealth  she  has  lavished  on  you ! 

O  March  that  blusters  and  March  that  blows, 
What  color  under  your  footsteps  glows! 
Beauty  you  summon  from  winter  snows, 
And  you  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  rose. 

— Selected. 
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HOW  A  CALIFORNIA  GIRL  WON  RECOGNITION 

For  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  readers  who  love  southern 
history  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  carries  an  article,  "How  A  Califor- 
nia Girl  Won  Recognition",  from  the  facile  pen  of  Mrs.  Al  Fair- 
brother,  a  southern  girl  and  a  tried  and  true  North  Carolinian. 

We  have  read  and  re-read  the  engaging  article  and  never  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  writer  have  we  ever  seen  so  much  history,  and 
true  history,  crammed  in  such  a  short  space  and  told  in  a  manner 
that  holds  the  attention  to  the  last  word.  It  is  an  article  that 
should  be  placed  in  the  school  room  and  in  some  manner  the  differ- 
ent items  taught  till  every  child  knows  the  different  events  and 
the  courageous  men  who  participated  in  giving  the  south  such  a 
noble  heritage. 

It  is  a  subject  that  requires  study  so  that  one  may  assimilate 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  many  handicaps  overcome  be- 
fore there  can  be  the  right  appreciation  of  the  "Building  of  the 
South." 

Without  reservation  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  should  see  that  "How  a  California 
Girl  Won  Recognition"  be  widely  distrubted  so  that  the  children 
of  the  south  know  more  southern  history. 


AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

The  King's  Daughters  Library  has  received  another  contribu- 
tion of  books  and  the  many  boys  have  already  begun  to  sjtand  in 
line  so  as  to  be  among  the  first  to  read  the  new  books. 

This  time  the  gift,  consisting  of  twenty  books  of  fiction  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  boys,  comes  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Bru 
ton,  who  is  active  in  the  work  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Reids- 
ville.  This  gift  is  peculiarly  fitting  since  about  two-thirds  of  our 
boys  are  from  Baptist  homes — homes  that  have  been  broken  up  in 
many  instances  because  of  marital  differences,  or  poverty. 

Also,  Francis  Hart,  one  of  our  old  boys,  recently  gave  eight  vol- 
umes of  fiction  to  Cottage  No.  7,  with  the  provision  that  after  the 
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boys  of  that  cottage  read  the  books,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Library  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  boys. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the  most  original  and 
vigorous  writers  of  his  age,  says,  "The  true  university  of  these 
days  is  a  collction  of  books." 

Our  Library  has  proven  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  boys  for 
more  and  better  literature,  therefore,  we  beg  that  our  interested 
friends  keep  in  mind  that  all  discarded  books,  of  good  literature, 
can  be  used  at  this  institution. 

Our  goal  is  to  have  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  State. 


REFORMS  FOLLOW  TRAGEDIES 

We  have  hesitated  to  mention  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners in  Mecklenburg  county.  This  paper  is  the  mouth-piece  of 
an  institution  that  has  the  moulding  and  making  of  better  citizens 
of  the  boys  who  never  had  a  chance,  therefore,  we  know  full  well 
that  there  is  something  of  greater  importance  in  moulding  char- 
acter than  the  physical  power  to  wield  the  lash  and  shoulder  a 
gun.  Officers  chosen  to  supervise  this  class  of  criminals  should 
have  the  combination  of  a  sympathetic  human  understanding  with 
the  necessary  sternness  to  properly  discipline. 

It  is  an  "ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,"  therefore,  we  believe  that 
this  inhumane  treatment  that  has  focused  the  attention  of  the 
state  upon  the  prison  system  of  discipline  will  bring  about  an  ade- 
quate parole  system,  a  reward  system  in  lieu  of  punishment,  and 
some  training,  either  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  or  a  vocational 
training  for  the  inmates  of  all  institutions. 

By  the  reward  system,  hope  would  be  planted  in  the  prisoner's 
breast,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  regeneration,  and  by  educa- 
tion or  vocational  training  the  basest  would  be  given  a  definite  pur- 
pose when  passing  out  over  the  threshold  of  any  penal  institution 
in  the  country. 

This  question  is  a  most  complex  one  to  be  worked  out,  and  is  as 
necessary  as  any  question  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the 
home  and  society  and  we  commend  the  committee  who  have  been 
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invested  with  power  to  work  order  (in  the  penal  institutions)  out 
of  chaos. 


TRUTH,  A  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTE 

"Hypocrisy  is  the  only  evil  that  walks  invisible,  except  to  God", 
declared  Milton,  the  blind  poet,  It  is  true  that  the  unseen,  and  in- 
visible power  that  ruleth  all  things  is  omnipotent,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  the  gift  of  power,  that  indescribable  intuition  in 
human  nature,  especially  in  those  built  upon  the  finer  elements  of 
life,  to  discern  the  veneer  of  hypocrisy. 

Sincerity  is  truthfulness,  emanating  from  the  heart,  the  source 
ot  all  fine  impulses,  and  when  in  the  presence  of  such  a  character 
the  atmosphere  radiates  truth  and  simplicity,  because  there  is  not 
a  suggestion  of  wishing  to  deceive  by  outward  demeanor. 

The  only  safe  mode  of  life  is  the  kind  that  rings  true,  between 
whose  inside  and  outside  there  is  no  discrepancy.  There  is  noth- 
ing covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed.  For  instance  a  tree  strip- 
ped of  its  outer  covering  shows  every  branch,  knot  and  other  blem- 
ishes. A  wood  technologist  can  in  the  most  minute  style  show 
that  all  blemishes  start  from  the  tree's  heart,  the  same  holds  true 
in  human  life. 

Therefore,  the  person  who  practices  chicanery  and  indulges  in 
juggling  words  is  planting  dangerous  germs  that  will  prove  a  thin 
veneer  of  hypocrisy  that  sooner  or  later  will  mark  one  as  a  'gay 
deceiver." 

The  moral  to  the  lesson  of  life  is  "to  keep  the  heart  pure  and 
delightful,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  Besides,  remember 
that  "truth"  is  a  divine  attribue,  the  very  foundation  of  every 
virtue  to  be  desired.    • 


WAR  ON  ILLITERACY 

There  are  in  this  country  4,000,000  illiterates,  and  8,000,000  oth- 
ers whose  reading  and  writing  are  so  limited  that  they  are  classed 
as  "near-illiterates."     The  FERA  expects  to  reach  2,000,000  who 
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have  not  been  helped  by  existing  state  educational  activities.  What 
is  wrong?  Is  it  the  compulsory  school  law,  not  made  effective,  or 
is  it  the  fault  of  the  schools? 

However,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  there  is  no  reason  to  stop 
the  war  on  illiteracy  with  the  hope  of  thinning  the  ranks  of  illiter- 
ates. If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  lessen  the  crime  wave  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  country.  Ignorance  is  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  crime. 


THINK  OF  IT! 

Knowing  that  there  are  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  soap  used  an- 
nually in  the  United  States,  and  if  divided  out  would  mean  25 
pounds  to  each  person,  the  conclusion  is  that  if  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  any  individual 
should  permit  their  skins  to  become  grimy  or  dirty. 

Some  one  has  taken  the  time  to  work  out  the  problem  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  the  soap  used  was  in  cases  there  would  be  enough  to 
pave  a  highway  10  feet  wide  completely  around  the  world  at  the 
equator.  This  means  how  many  miles?  The  story  sounds  a  lit- 
tle soft-soapy,  but  it  may  be  true. 


SUCCESS 

It  is  the  man  who  watches  the  storm  clouds  and  continues  to 
turn  the  hay  while  the  sun  shines  if  he  saves  all  his  hay,  during 
the  season  to  cure  forage.  The  wise  old  man,  Thomas  Edison 
said,  "the  successful  man  not  only  makes  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
he  makes  it  from  the  grass  other  people  let  grow  under  their  feet, 
and  neither  does  he  make  it  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  tree." 
"Time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man,"  was  one  of  the  copies  in  the  old 
Spencerian  copy  books,  when  writing  a  legible  hand  was  an  essen- 
tial, and  such  copies  took  lodgment  deep  down  into  the  life  of  the 
children  of  the  "ole-school." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


A  LENTEN  PRAYER 

"Our  broken  spirits,  pitying,  see ; 

True  penitence  impart; 
And   let  a   kindling  glance  from 
Thee 

Beam  hope  upon  the  heart. 

"When  we  disclose  our  wants  in 
prayer, 
May  we  our  wills  resign; 
And    not    a    thought    our    bosom 
share 
Which  is  not  wholly  Thine." 


The  general  practice  is  to  swear  in 
public  officials,  and  then  cuss  them 
out. 

— o — 
More      people     are     worried     over 
things   that  never  happen   than  they 
are  over  those  that  do  happen. 
— o — 
Stay  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
mark  in  the  middle  of  the  highways, 
and  you  will  lessen  accidents. 
— o — 
With   a  great  many   people  money 
comes    first.     But   the   trouble   is   we 
can't  make  it  last. 

— o — 
Happiness  is  the  art  of  never  hold- 
ing in  your  mind,  the  memory  of  any 
unpleasant  thing  that  is  once  passed. 
— o — 
Co-operation   would   solve   most   of 
our   problems.        Freckles   would   be- 
come just  a  nice  coat  of  tan  if  they 
■■•  ■■>'  i  firfy  r,ct  together. 


Seeing     is    not     always     believing. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  you 
can  see,  but  not  believe. 
— o — 

Of  all  the  things  that  keep  people 

active,   it   is   curiosity.       It   keeps    a 

whole  lot  of  people  busy,  from  morn 

till  night,  and  then  works  over  time. 

— o — 

It   is    all    right   for   a   motorist  to 
take  half  the  road,  but  the  great  trou- 
ble is  they  seldom  let  you  know  which 
half  they  are  going  to  take. 
— o — 

The  one  who  thinks  of  life  as  a 
burden  comes,  before  long,  to  find  it 
so.  The  one  who  is  always  looking 
for  beauty  and  cheer  rinds  them  in 
most   unexpected    places. 

Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love 
and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  those 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact  year 
by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

— o — 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  cut 
up  in  Congress,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether edifying.  Instead  of  cutting 
up,  our  Congressmen  should  be  cut- 
ting down. 

— o — 

So  many  of  us  are  so  prone  to  crit- 
icize the  mistakes  of  others,  forget- 
ting that  we  are  not  paragons,  and 
immune  to  mistakes  ourselves.  We 
never  do  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us. 

If  you  will  notice  things  in  this 
world  even  up  pretty  well,  all  round. 
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The  fellow  wth  less  hair  to  comb  has 
more  face  to  wash.  And  the  person 
with  false  teeth  is  never  bothered 
with  the  tooth-ache. 

— o — 
Just  to  pass  on  a  story  picked  up 
through  the  medium  of  reading  let- 
ters to  Raleigh  News  and  Observer's 
editor :  A  family  named  Penny  down 
Edenton  way  named  their  eleventh 
child  Sale  Tax.  If  he  is  a  boy  the 
State  will  collect  when  he  gets  old 
enough. 

— o — 
A  bandit  shot  point-blank  at  Her- 
man Nageli,  Wisconsin  filling  station 
operator,  but  no  serious  harm  was 
done  since  the  bullet  struck  a  silver 
dollar  in  his  vest  pocket.  And  Fer- 
ris Bark,  an  Oklahoma  lad,  owes  his 
life  to  the  fact  that  his  heart  is  on 
the  right  side  of  his  body.  A  bullet 
passed  through  his  left  side. 

Though  you're  as  blue  as  indigo, 
look  cheerful.  You  know  the  heav- 
ens are  the  happiegt  when  they  are 
the  bluest.  You're  prettier  when 
you  smile,  you  know,  look  cheerful. 
The  world  abhors  a  gloomy  face,  and 
tales  of  woe  are  common  place.  So 
stir  yourself,  and  take  a  brace  up. 
Look  cheerful — that  is,  as  cheerful 
as  you  can. 

Americans  who  wish  to  understand 
the  Italy- Abyssinian  imbroglio — 
which  is  of  international  importance 
inasmuch  as  it  is  complicating  the 
already  chaotic  European  situaton — 
would  do  well  to  think  of  it  in  the 
light  of  the  Japan-China  issue.  Like 
China,  Abyssinia  is  an  independent 
power — and  like  China,  it  is   a  hun- 


dred years  behind  the  times.  Italy,  like 
Japan,  is  an  up-to-date  nation  which 
needs  new  territory.  China  possesses 
a  wealth  of  mineral  resources/which 
Japan  wants — and  Abyssinia  posses- 
ses a  wealth  of  gold  which  Italy 
wants.  If  Italy  and  Abyssinia  fight, 
it  seems  inevitable  that  the  latter 
will  lose.  Victorious  Italy  would 
then  establish  an  Abyssinian  protec- 
torate— and  reap  the  rich  rewards. 
— o — 
Anything  which  strikes  at  the 
wetfare  of  basic  industries  strikes 
immediately  at  their  welfare — and 
therefore  at  the  welfare  of  every 
person  who  has  a  dollar  in  the  bank 
or  is  the  owner  of  an  insurance  poli- 
cy. To  blame  these  conditions  on  a 
man,  a  party,  or  a  group  would  be 
unjust.  National  distress  naturaily 
breeds  experiment — the  need  for  al- 
leviation is  so  great  that  it  seems  as 
if  anything  were  worth  trying.  But 
the  great  responsibility  falls  upon 
those  given  high  public  office  in  such 
times — namely  the  responsibility  of 
piotectng  our  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges.  There  can  be  no 
greater  duty,  and  no  more  necessary 
task.  If  mistakes  are  made,  they 
will  be  forgiven — but  they  should  be 
corrected,  not  continued.  There  are 
signs  that  this  is  being  done  now — 
signs  pointing  to  a  re-approachment 
between  political  and  industrial  lead- 
ers. If  thi.se  groups  honestly  seek 
to  co-operate  to  iron  out  misunder- 
standings and  differences,  our  nation 
will  make  real  progress  towards  re- 
covery— we  will  regain  the  priceless 
ingredient  of  good  times,  CONFI- 
DENCE. Let  it  once  be  known  that 
investments   will   be   encouraged   and 
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protected    by   government,   that   the  on  the  part  of  the  people.    Our  land 

honest  business  has  nothing  to  fear  is    still    feritle.    Our   industries   are 

from  political  influences,  that  savings  still  great.    Our  intellectual  abilities 

will  be  held  inviolate  by  those  trust-  have  been  increased  by  the  ordeal  of 

ed  with  the  management  of  our  na-  depression.     Only  that  intangible  el- 

tional  affairs,  that  private  property  ement — CONFIDENCE,  based  on  the 

rights  will  be  held   sacred,  and  the  knowledege    that    our    constitutional 

road  to  prosperity  will  stretch  clear-  ideals    will    be    maintained,    not    de- 

ly  ahead.  There  should  be  no  despair  stroyed — is  needed  now. 


WHEN  TEE  GREAT  GUEST  CAME 

While  the  cobbler  mused,  there  passed  his  pane 
A  beggar  drenched  by  the  driving  rain. 

He  called  him  in  from  the  stony  street, 
And  gave  him  shoes  for  his  bruised  feet. 

The  beggar  went,  and  there  came  a  crone, 
Her  face  with  wrinkles  of  sorrow  sown; 

A  bundle  of  faggots  bowed  her  back, 

And  she  was  spent  with  the  wrench  and  rack. 

He  gave  her  his  loaf,  and  steadied  her  load 
As  she  took  her  way  on  the  weary  road. 

Then  to  his  door  came  a  little  child, 

Lost  and  afraid  in  the  world  so  wild. 
In  the  big,  dark  world.     Catching  it  up, 

He  gave  it  the  milk  in  the  waiting  cup, 
And  led  it  home  to  its'  mother's  arms, 

Out  of  the  reach  of  the  world's  alarms.    ^    . 

The;  day  went  down  in  the  crimson  west, 

And  with  it  the  hope  of  the  Blessed  Guest, 

And  the,  cobbler  sighed  as  the  world  turned  gray, 

"Why  is  it,  Lord,  that  your  feet  delay ; 
3  Did  you  forget  that  this  was  the  day?" 

Then  soft  in  the  silence '•& Voice  he  heard: 

"Lift  up  your  heart,  for  I  kept  My  word. 
Three  times  I  came  to  your  friendly  door ; 

Three  times  My  shadow  was  on  your  floor. 
I  was  the  beggar  with  bruised  feet, 

I  was  the  woman  you1  gave  to  eat; 

I  was  the  child  on  the  homeless  street." 

—Edwin  Markham. 
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HOW  A  CALIFORNIA  GIRL  WON 
RECOGNITION 

By  MRS.  AL  FAIRBROTHER,  HISTORIAN 
General  Joe  Wheeler  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 

Long  Beach,  California 


"I  think  I  shall  compete  for  one  of 
those  prizes,"  said  Rosa  Tompkins  to 
a  companion  as  they  emerged  from 
the  City  Library  one  day  last  sum- 
mer after  a  long  and  interesting 
morning  spent  in  research  work. 

"What  prizes  do  you  mean?"  in- 
quired the  girl  friend,  who,  like  Rosa, 
was  a  member  of  the  School  in  Jour- 
nalism at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  at  Long  Beach,  California. 

''Why.  tlid  you  not  Sfe  the  list? 
T  mean  the  list  left  by  the  Historian 
of  the  General  Joe  Wheeler  Chapter 
of  prizes  offered  by  the  General  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  for  the  best  es- 
says correcting  some  of  the  common 
errors  of  Southern  history  written 
by  uninformed  or  prejudiced  histori- 
ans and  introduced  into  our  schools 
as  text  books,  from  which  the  young 
people  of  this  generation  are  expect- 
ed to  get  their  information  and  im- 
pressions of  the  tragic  days  of  1861- 
65." 

"I  take  very  little  interest  in  prize 
offers  of  any  kind,"  replied  Christina 
Johansson,  the  girl  friend,  "they  are 
nearly  all  fakes.  Anyway,  I  know  I 
would  never  win  one,  to  wa?te  my 
time  on  anything  so  unprofitable?" 

"Well,  I  know  these  are  not  fakes," 
retorted  Rosa  rather  warmly.  "The 
U.  D.  C.  is  not  a  fake  ofrra  zati  n 
and  the  noble,  self -consecrated  wom- 


en who  founded  it  and  who  are  car- 
rying on  the  work  today  would  feel 
outraged  and  insulted  at  such  an  in- 
sinuation." 

"My,  you  needn't  get  so  hot  about 
it,"  remarked  the  other,  "you  act  like 
a  real  southern  rebel." 

"Ah,  there  you  have  it!  The  text 
books  again.  The  people  of  the  se- 
ceding states  were  not  rebels,  on  the 
contrary  they  were  simply  upholding 
their  constitutional  rights  which  had 
never  before  been  questioned,  al- 
though Massachusetts  and  others  of 
the  New  England  states  had  several 
times  threatened  to  secede,  notably 
prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  nobody 
thought  of  making  war  on  Massa- 
chusetts. However,  a  southern  man, 
Henry  Clay,  seeing  the  danger  of  the 
New  England  states  being  annexed 
to  England,  felt  that  war  must  be 
declared  to  prevent  future  interfer- 
ence with  American  seamen.  If 
there  was  any  rebellion  anywhere  it 
was  the  North  rebelling  against  the 
South.  And  not  only  rebelling  against 
it  but  invading  it  and  attempting  to 
coerce  it.  And  the  South  is  not  alone 
in  this  opinion.  Fair-minded  think- 
ing people  of  the  North  are  willing 
to  concede  it.  Even  the  son  of  the 
woman  whose  book,  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  had  more  to  do  with  bringing 
on  the  war  between  the  States  than 
any  other  one  thing,  is  on  record  as 
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having  expressed  that  conviction.  In 
an  address  a  few  years  ago — I  think 
about  1910  or  1911— at  Fiske  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  lead- 
ing educational  insifeitutiion  for  nef- 
groes  in  the  South,  Charles  E. 
Stowe,  son  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  rebellion,  but  the 
North  were  the  rebels  not  the  South. 
The  South  stood  for  states'  rights 
and  slavery,  both  of  which  were  dis- 
tinctly entrenched  in  the  Constitu- 
tion." And  another  high  authority, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  the  Cana- 
dian author,  who  strongly  champion- 
ed the  U.  S.  Government  during  th« 
war  and  wrote  some  very  harsh  crit- 
icisms of  the  South,  said:  "You  can- 
not accuse  the  soouthorn  lead°rs  of 
being  rebels  because  secession  is  not 
rebellion." 

"Well,  that's  news  to  me.  I  had 
always  understood  that  the  Confed- 
erate  soldiers   were   rebels." 

"They  were  not  rebels  for  the  rea- 
son that  sovereign  independent 
states,  co-equal,  could  not  rebel 
against  each  other.  They  may  have 
rebelled  at  the  treatment  they  were 
receiving  from  some  of  the  citizens 
of  the  northern  states  who  were  per- 
suading their  negroes  to  run  away 
and  keeping  them  in  hiding,  which,  as 
long  as  the  Constitution  recognized 
them  as  property,  was  as  much  theft 
as  stealing  a  man's  watch  or  any- 
thing else  that  he  possessed.  But 
they  were  not  rebelling  against  any 
government.  They  could  not  do  it. 
They  could  make  war  on  another 
state  but  they  did  not  care  to  do  that. 
Instead  they  proposed  to  withdraw  or 
secede  from  the  Union  of  States  and 


set  up  a  government  of  their  own 
which,  they  believed,  would  better 
protect  their  interests." 

"But  they  wanted  to  set  up  an  op- 
position government  and  disrupt  the 
government  of  which  they  were  a 
part,"  Christina  insisted. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  friend.     Remem- 
ber we  were  not  a  nation  until  after 
the  War  between  the  States  had  been 
fought  and  won  by  the  Union  forces. 
Of  course  some  of  the  war-mad  poli- 
ticians  at  the   North  tried   to   claim 
that  we  were,  but  under  the  wisest 
and  generally  accepted  interpretation 
of  the   Constitution   we   were   simply 
a  federation  of  independent  sovereign 
states,  each  state  having  the  right  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  and  decide  its 
own  destiny.     I  was  just  reading  in 
the  library  some  very  interesting  and 
valuable    data    sent  out    by   the    His- 
torian   General    in    connection    with 
the   list  of   prize   offers.     It  was   es- 
pecially  interesting   to   me,   certainly 
if   I   undertake  to  write  a   paper  on 
southern    history.     Speaking   of    con- 
stitutional rights,  on  which  the  seced- 
ing states  were  standing,  the  Histor- 
ian  General   says:        'Judge  William 
Iiawls,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's  ablest   authorities   on   the   Con- 
stitution, had  written  a  text  book  un- 
der the  title,  Views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  text  book  was  studied  at 
West  Point.     In  it  he  says:     'If  the 
states  are  interfered  with,  they  may 
wholly  withdraw  from  the  Union  and 
their  secession  depends  on  the  will  of 
their  people.     The   Union  was  form- 
ed by  voluntary  agreement  of  states, 
and   the    Federal    Government   would 
have    no    means    of    maintaining    its 
claim     against    secession,    either    by 
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force  or  by  right.'  Have  you  never 
seen  'The  Birth  of  a  Nation'  on  the 
screen?  Of  course  you  know  it  was 
a  dramatization  of  Tom  Dixon's 
'Clansman.'  And  by  the  way,  I  can't 
understand  why  this  particular  mov- 
ie should  be  banned  in  some  of  the 
northern  and  western  cities  since  it 
is  history  to  the  letter,  without  exag- 
geration or  distortion.  There  would 
be  as  much  logic  in  suppressing  a 
movie  depicting  the  French  Revolu- 
tion because  it  was  so  terrible.  The 
American  people,  all  of  them,  should 
know  the  true  history  of  their  na- 
tion, every  part  of  it,  and  now  that 
we  are  one,  could  better  understand 
and  appreciate  each  other  for  that 
knowledge." 

"No,  I  never  saw  'The  Birth  of  a 
Nation'  and  don't  care  to  see  it.  I 
am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  grand 
old  U.  S.  A.,  just  as  it  is.  I  am  not 
interested  in  any  crowd  that  tried 
to  overthrow  the  government." 

"You  are  wrong  there  too,"  replied 
Rosa  with  her  usual  tenacity  when 
she  was  sure  she  was  right.  "They 
did  not  desire  nor  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Federal  Government.  All 
they  wanted  was  to  quietly  withdraw 
and  be  allowed  to  run  their  own  af- 
fairs in  their  own  way.  They  simp- 
ly wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  en- 
joy the  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
when  they  ratified  the  Constitution. 
As  far  back  as  1833  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
speaking  of  secession  said:  'When- 
ever the  time  comes  for  seceding  it 
were  better  for  the  people  of  these 
disunited  states  to  part  in  friendship 
from  each  other  than  to  be  held  to- 
gether by  restraint.' " 


That  the  Federal  authorities  knew 
it  was  not  rebellion  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  President  Davis  and  other 
southern  leaders  were  never  brought 
to  trial.  Chief  Justice  Chase  said: 
"If  you  bring  these  leaders  to  trial 
it  will  condemn  the  North,  for  by  the 
Constitution  secession  is  not  rebel- 
lion." Wendell  Phillips,  a  bitter  en- 
emy of  the  South,  admitted  that 
"Looking  back  upon  the  principles 
of  '76  the  South  had  a  perfect  right 
to  secede."  Daniel  Webster  had 
said  the  same,  as  had  also  Horace 
Greeley.  Even  Lincoln  himself  had 
to  admit  that  it  was  true,  but  Lin- 
coln was  swayed  by  the  frenzied  ab- 
olitionists and  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  Union." 
"You  talk  very  learnedly,"  said 
her  companion  derisively,  "you  prob- 
ably know  all  about  it." 

"No,  I  don't  know  all  about  it,  but 
I  know  a  good  deal  about  it,"  replied 
Rosa  composedly.  "My  people  are 
all  from  the  South,  the  fact  is  I  was 
born  there  myself.  My  grandparents 
lived  there  through  the  War  between 
the  States  and  my  grandfather  serv- 
ed as  Major  in  the  southern  army.  I 
have  heard  them  discuss  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  war  and  I  have  learn- 
ed a  great  deal  more  from  them  than 
I  have  from  text  books.  And  then 
my  mother  belongs  to  the  General 
Joe  Wheeler  Chapter  U.  D.  C.  and 
is  very  much  interested  in  having  us 
children  know  the  TRUTH  about  the 
part  played  by  the  South  in  that 
bloody  conflict." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  that  none  of  my 
people  participated  in  it  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it  and  don't  care  to  know 
anything   about   it,"   came   the    rath- 
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er  impatient  retort,  indicating  a  de- 
sire to  dismiss  an  uninteresting  sub- 
ject. 

But  Rosa  would  not  have  it  so. 
She  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  land 
of  her  forefathers  and  sincerely  in 
earnest  in  wanting  to  correct  wrong 
impressions  entertained  by  persons, 
who,  unlike  herself,  had  not  had  ad- 
vantages of  first  hand  information. 
She  was  disposed  to  be  very  charita- 
ble and  considerate  of  people,  espe- 
cially of  young  people,  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  frightfully  distorted 
stories  about  the  South  and  its  insti- 
tutons,  their  imaginations  fired  by 
such  allegedly  patriotic  stories  as 
Barbara  Fritchie.  Ishmsel  Day  and 
the  rest  of  that  kind  of  fiction.  And 
so  she  was  determined  whenever  op- 
portunity presented  itself  to  do  her 
small  part  in  trying  to  overcome  un- 
warranted prejudices.  Her  school 
friend,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond, 
was  a  product  of  the  Middle  West, 
of  Swedish  extraction  although  born 
a  full  fledged  American.  Her  grand- 
father coming  from  the  Old  Country 
in  early  pioneer  days  took  a  home- 
stead in  one  of  the  frontier  states  af- 
ter taking  out  his  naturalization  pa- 
pers. Her  father  being  under  age 
escaped  the  draft  in  the  call  to  arms 
in  the  early  sixties.  And  so  natur- 
ally Christina's  family  not  being  in 
the  conflict  and  a  long  way  from  the 
scene  of  action,  was  not  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  national  upheaval. 
And  so,  if  any  American  could  be  im- 
partial she  was  certainly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  look  squarely  and  broadly  at 
both  sides.  For  this  reason  Rosa 
felt  that  she  had  a  good  subject  and 
was  encouraged  to  go  on. 


"See  here,  Christina,"  she  said, 
"you  are  a  sensible,  fair-minded  girl. 
You  know  me,  you  know  my  parents, 
you  know  my  grandfather,  and  you 
don't  think  we  are  such  terrible  peo- 
ple, do  you?  If  you  knew  how  dear 
to  us  who  are  southern  born  are  the 
principles  for  which  our  fathers 
fought,  as  never  any  people  fought 
before,  you  would  not  treat  the  sub- 
ject as  lightly  as  you  do.  We  only 
want  TRUTH  and  justice.  And  we 
believe  that  in  this  later  day,  now 
that  we  are  a  truly  united  people 
when  the  smoke  of  passion  has  clear- 
ed away,  that  the  rising  generation 
will  welcome  the  truth  if  the  truth 
is  properly  presented  to  them.  And 
I  want  you,  if  you  are  my  friend,  to 
help  me  get  the  truth  across  to  the 
young  people  of  our  acquaintance, 
particularly  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School  in  this  city." 

This  appeal  from  her  closest  school 
friend  impressed  Christina  who  was 
sobered  by  the  earnestness  and  evi- 
dent sincerity  of  Rosa's  challenge. 

"Of  course  I  am  willing  to  know 
the  truth  of  any  proposition,  and 
willing  to  help  promulgate  it.  But  I 
really  know  nothing  in  the  world 
about  the  South  or  the  War  between 
the  States,  then  how  can  I  be  expect- 
ed to  share  your  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm?" 

"I  will  undertrk-!  to  instruct  you," 
replied  Rcsa,  "and  I  will  guarantee 
you  will  find  it  the  most  fascinating 
history  study  you  ever  engaged  in. 
As  a  first  lesson  I  will  give  our  au- 
thority for  designating  this  particu- 
lar conflict  as  the  'War  between  the 
States,'  which  is  no  other  than  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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of  America.  In  referring  to  the  war 
then  in  progress  the  Court  speaks 
of  it  as  the  'war  being  waged  between 
the  northern  and  southern  states.'  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  'several  of  these 
states  have  combined  to  form  a  new 
Confederacy.'  So  when  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land  has  so  named  it 
we  are  certainly  authorized  in  ac- 
cepting  it  as  historically   correct." 

"That's  all  right,"  agreed  Chris- 
tina, "but  is  not  the  term  'Civil  War' 
universally  used  by  writers  in  the 
South  as  well  as  at  the  North?" 

"To  our  shame  be  it  said  that  has 
been  for  years,"  assented  Rosa,  "and 
in  the  light  of  this  generation  it  is 
hard  to  understand  just  how  it  came 
about.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  al- 
most all  others,  it  took  the  women  to 
correct  the  wrong  done  the  South  in 
the  revolutionary  appellation,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  stigma  of  ignominious 
warfare.  In  the  heat  and  fury  of 
contending  forces  some  rabid  frantic 
at  the  North  cried  'civil  war'  and  the 
South  was  too  busy  fighting  for  its 
very  life  to  take  time  to  discuss  it. 
You  know  how  easy  it  is  for  political 
slogans  to  take  hold  and  finally  to 
be  accepted  Without  question.  It  was 
not  until  the  tf.  D.  C.  got  on  the  'war 
path  and  went  after  some  of  these 
long  neglected  abuses  that  records 
were  looked  up  and  authorities  es- 
tablished. In  addition  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  we 
find  that  in  England's  declaration  of 
neutralty  she  recognized  this  as  a 
war  between  two  GOVERNMENTS 
and  not  between  two  parties  of  the 
same  state."    . 

"That  is  all  very  interesting,"  said 
Christina,  "but  the  South  must  have 


a  great  deal  of  interesting  history 
apart  from  this  particular  war  peri- 
od which  everybody  who  talks  about 
the  South  seems  to  dwell  on  so  much. 
I  know  that  the  first  English  colonies 
settled  there,  that  the  oldest  town  in 
America  is  in  Florida,  and  that  the 
southern  states,  especially  Virginia, 
in  the  early  days  produced  many  of 
our  leading  statesmen,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  the  most  settled  part 
of  the  country.  I  have  always 
thought  of  it  as  a  land  of  romance 
where  women  were  idle  and  men  were 
chivalrous,  caring  for  nothing  much 
but  having  a  good  time.  I  have  oft- 
en thought  that  I  would  have  liked 
to  live  in  such  a  country  during  the 
days  when  everybody  had  plenty  of 
money  with  nothing  to  do  except  to 
enjoy  life." 

"There  you  are  wrong  again,"  re- 
plied Rosa,  "but  the  South  really  has 
a  wonderful,  a  marvelous  history. 
However  it  is  too  late  to  start  on  it 
today.  It  is  a  long  story.  Wait  un- 
til I  write  my  prize  essay — you  see  I 
expect  to  win  a  prize — -and  I  will  let 
you  criticize  and  revise  it  before  I 
send  it  away." 

And  with  that  the  girls  separated- 
Christina  going  on  a  vacation  back 
to  her  old  home  in  the  Middle  West. 
Rosa  preferred  to  remain  at  home 
that  she  might  write  her  contemplat- 
ed essay  which  she  got  to  work  on  at 
once. 

PART    SECOND 

Rosa  began  her  essay  with  a  brief 
resume  of  the  building  of  the  nation 
from  the  founding  of  Jamestown  to 
the  election  of  an  Alabama  negro  to' 
Congress  from  Chicago  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  in  November  1934.  She 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  prior 
to  1860  the  United  States  had  had 
fifteen  presidents,  nine  of  whom  were 
from  the  South;  that  nearly  all  the 
men  most  prominent  in  public  life 
until  that  time  had  been  slave  hold- 
ers, now  so  much  maligned.  She  cited 
the  fact  that  at  the  first  Continental 
Congress  Peyton  Randolph  of  Virgin- 
ia was  chosen  president  of  the  body; 
and  that  when  a  resolution  had  to 
be  drawn  declaring  that  these  colo- 
nies had  to  be  free  and  independent 
states  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  chos- 
en to  write  it.  When  some  one  was 
wanted  to  write  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
selected.  The  first  Declaration  of 
Rights  ever  passed  on  this  continent 
was  given  by  George  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  when  it  became  necessary 
to  have  a  commander-in-chief  for  the 
army  they  chose  George  Washington. 
Then  there  must  be  a  commander-in- 
chief  for  the  navy  and  James  Nichol- 
son, also  of  Virginia,  was  the  choice. 
And  when  it  was  found  that  a  pa- 
per stronger  than  the  articles  of  the 
Confederation  was  needed  our  James 
Madison  was  chosen  to  write  it — 
that  great  document  which  was  our 
Constitution  before  amended  since 
the  War  between  the  States.  And 
again  when  they  needed  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice who  could  interpret  that  Consti- 
tution did  they  not  select  that  most 
eminent  jurist,  John  Marshall  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  to  this  day  is  accepted  as 
the  highest  authority?  And  did  not 
Marshall  and  Taney  of  Maryland 
hold  that  office  for  over  sixty  years? 
When  it  came  to  territory,  who  had 
given  the  greatest  gifts  to  the  Unit- 
ed  States?     Thomas  Jefferson,  while 


President,  added  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase— which  included  the  entire 
area  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  the  portion 
then  occupied  by  Spain — the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, a  large  portion  of  Minnesota 
and  the  parts  known  later  as  Indian 
Territory.  Under  the  administration 
of  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  U. 
S.  territory  was  extended  to  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  It  took  two  able  southern 
generals,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Win- 
field  Scott,  to  conquer  Mexico.  True, 
Winfield  Scott  afterwards  went  over 
to  the  Union  forces  and  organized 
the  Union  army  but  not  until  hei  had 
insured  our  title  to  Texas.  It  was 
James  Monroe  who  bought  Florida 
for  the  United  States  and  to  his 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  are  indebted  for 
keeping  America  for  Americans  so 
long.  It  was  Meriwether  Lewis  of 
Virginia  and  William  Clarke  of  Ken- 
lucky  who  opened  up  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  great  West.  Alaska  was 
bought  during  the  administration  of 
a  southern  president.  Although  not 
wanting  to  rob  Seward  of  any  credit 
due  him.  the  fact  that  Seward  and 
President  Johnson  were  in  accord  on 
the  policies  of  the  Reconstruction 
program  suggests  that  they  were  al- 
so in  accord  on  this  purchase. 

While  on  the  subject  of  war  and 
after  war  policies  the  essay  proceed- 
ed to  mention  some  of  the  southern 
heroes  of  other  wars.  In  1742  the 
Spaniards  having  determined  to  take 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  England 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  moved  on  the  colo- 
nists   with    five    thousand    men,    well 
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trained  and  well  equipped,  fifty-six 
ships  well  provisioned,  and  were  met 
by  Oglethorpe  with  six  hundred  and 
eighty-one  brave  Georgians  and  two 
poorly  equipped  ships  at  Bloody 
Marsh  on  St.  Simon's  Island.  For 
the  first  time  on  American  soil  the 
Spanish  flag  was  trailed  in  the  dust. 
But  for  that  victory  there  would  have 
been  no  American  colonies  to  delare 
their  independence.  No  wonder  that 
one  of  Georgia's  counties  is  named 
Oglethorpe.  George  Whitfield,  the 
great  English  clergyman,  who  did  so 
much  for  Georgia,  said:  "That  vic- 
tory was  like  one  of  the  Bible  vic- 
tories where  God  fought  the  battle 
for  his  people."  The  northern  colo- 
nies expressed  their  gratitude  and  so 
wrote  to  Oglethorpe. 

In  1659  Governor  Fendall  of  Mary- 
land, taking  exceptions  to  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  Lords  Proprietors, 
declared  Maryland  a  republic.  Courts 
of  Justice  were  appointed  by  Culpep- 
per of  North  Carolina  and  the  presi- 
dent of  this "  colony  was  imprisoned 
one  hundred  years  before  the  formal 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
3  719  South  Carolina  ousted  her 
Lords  Proprietors  and  chose  her  own 
governor.  From  1672  to  1676  and 
1677  Virginia  ;was  having  trouble 
with  her  Governor  Berkely  on  ac- 
count of  inefficient  Indian  policies 
and  his  failure  to  keep  his  promises. 
This  state  of  general  dissatisfaction 
led  to  Bacon's  Rebellion,  climaxed  by 
an  attack  on  the  governor  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

The  first  demand  for  independence 
from  England  originated  in  the 
South.  In  1735  Charles  Pinkney 
said  in  the  state  assembly:      "South 


Carolina  has  as  much  right  to  make 
her  laws  and  levy  her  tax  as  Eng- 
land." And  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  North  Carolina  passed  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  on  May  20, 
1775,  the  first  such  declaration  in 
America  and  that  memorable  date  is 
on  her  state  flag.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  the  greatest  victory  over 
the  British  on  American  soil,  and 
that  victory  effectually  ended  the  in- 
terference not  only  of  England  but 
of  other  powers  with  our  freedom  at 
sea.  It  was  as  necessary  to  our  com- 
plete independence  as  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  It  rais- 
ed the  United  States  in  the  estima- 
tion of  other  nations  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  national  spirit  and 
confidence  of  the  people  at  home.  It 
gave  the  lie  to  the  claim  of  political 
opponents  that  the  war  of  1812  was 
brought  on  by  political  demagogues 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  such  men 
as  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 
It  really  meant  the  death  of  the  Fed- 
eral party.  And  tere  a  number  of 
other  heroes  from  the  South  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  during  the  strug- 
gle, notably  General  Winfield  Scott 
at  Lundy's  Lane;  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  Fort 
Meigs;  James  Johnson,  as  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames,  all  of  Virginia.  And  an- 
other not  to  be  overlooked  was  Rich- 
ard McRae,  who  led  the  famous 
"Cocade"  in  1812  and  to  whom  a 
monument  was  erected  at  Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 

Two  thirds  of  the  men  who  fought 
in  the  Mexican  War  were    from  the 
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South.  The  two  leaders  were  from 
the  South  and  the  hero  of  nearly  ev- 
ery battle  was  from  the  South.  Head- 
ing the  list  of  heroes  were  our  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Wil- 
liam Doniphan,  the  "Patrick  Henry 
of  Kentucky,"  capture  Chihuahua; 
and  Thomas  Jackson,  our  "Stone- 
wall," was  the  hero  of  Chapultepec. 
Of  the  many  more  who  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  that  conflict 
were  Moore,  Houston,  Fanning,  Bow- 
ie, Crockett,  Austin,  Travis,  Bon- 
ham  and  many  others,  whose  valiant 
deeds  are  remembered  in  the  state  of 
Texas.  In  summing  up  the  high 
lights  of  that  victory  the  historian  in 
conclusion  asks:  "Who  planted  the 
U.  S.  flag  in  the  City  of  Mexico? 
Quitman  of  Mississippi.  Who  first 
scaled  the  ramparts  of  Monterey? 
Rodgers  of  Alabama.  And  was  not 
Daniel  Hill  of  South  Carolina  called 
the  bravest  soldier  of  that  war?" 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  the 
story  was  repeated  for  more  soldiers 
from  the  southern  states  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population  volunteered 
than  from  any  parts  of  the  Union. 
And  this  coming  together  of  patri- 
otic young  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  enlisted  in  a  common  cause, 
went  farther  than  anything  that  had 
happened  up  to  that  date  to  heal  the 
wounds  left  by  the  still  remembered 
reconstruction  days  with  their  con- 
sequent asperities. 

Quoting  from  Miss  Mildred  Ruth-, 
erford,  deceased,  formerly  Historian 
General  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  one  to  whom 
the  South  and  the  Nation  is  greatly 
indebted  for  correcting  many  false 
statements  made  by  ignorant  or  pre- 


judiced writers  against  the  South 
and  southern  institutions.  Miss  Ruth- 
erford, a  careful  and  painstaking 
chronicler,  has  produced  proofs  to 
back  up  all  she  has  stated.  "Who 
was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  At- 
lantic squadron?  Winfield  Scott 
Schley  of  Maryland  was  made  Min- 
ister to  Havana?  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Who 
was  called  the  'Wizard  of  the  Sad- 
dle?' Joe  Wheeler.  Who  command- 
ed the  Brooklyn  when  Cervera's  fleet 
was  destroyed?  Schley.  Who  fired 
the  first  shot  at  Manilla?  Stoakley 
Morgan  of  Arkansas.  Who  was  pro- 
moted for  gallantry  on  the  field?  Mi- 
cah  Jenkins  of  South  Carolina.  Who 
shed  the  first  blood  in  the  war?  John 
B.  Gibbs  of  Virginia.  Who  was  the 
first  to  fall  in  battle?  Worth  Bagely 
of  North  Carolina.  Who  was  Dewey's 
right  hand  man?  Tom  Brumby  of 
Georgia.  Who  was  the  hero  of  San- 
tiago Bay?  Winfield  S.  Schley.  Who 
was  the  backbone  of  the  Santiago 
campaign?  Joe  Wheeler.  Who  sank 
the  ships  to  block  the  enemy  and  sav- 
ed the  day?  Hobson  of  Alabama.  Who 
raised  the  flag  at  Manila?  Brumby 
of  Georgia.  Who  was  sent  with  a 
message  to  Garcia?  Rowan  of  Vir- 
ginia. Who  was  sent  to  count  the 
ships  in  Santiago  Bay?  Victor  Blue 
of  South  Carolina.  Every  one  our 
southern  boys.  Then  who  was  put 
in  command  of  our  American  troops 
in  the  Philippines?  Luke'  Wright  of 
Memphis.  And  does  not  this  show 
our  boys  of  the  South  equalled  in 
courage  and  heroism  the  boys  of  the 
North?" 

And  so,  she  continued,  she  might 
go  on  to  the  World  War,  during  the 
administration    of    our    great    Wood- 
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row  Wilson,  with  a  southern  man, 
Josephus  Daniels  of  North  Carolina, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  many 
Southerners  in  his  official  family. 
And  the  list  of  Southerners  in  the 
ranks  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  deeds  of  daring  that  aston- 
ished the  world  is  indeed  a  long  one- 
One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  THE 
greatest  of  these,  was  Sergeant  Al- 
vin  York  of  Alabama,  who,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  surprised  and  cap- 
tured a  whole  nest  of  Germans.  And 
a  greater  thing  yet  to  the  credit  of 
Sergeant  York  was  the  turning  down 
of  several  extraordinary  attractive 
invitations  to  enter  the  movies,  a 
temptation  that  could  not  be  resisted 
by  the  Quaker  father  of  John  Dillin- 
ger.  He  refused  to  commercialize 
his  courage  and  patriotism,  thereby 
proving  his  claim  to  true  greatness. 
And  right  here  she  gave  full  credit 
to  the  Negro  troops  from  the  South 
who  ran  a  close  second  to  their  brave 
white  companions  in  arms. 

And  having  spoken  of  the  movies 
it  was  a  good  time  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  among  the  producers 
the  two  men  who  rank  highest  in  the 
screen  world  today  are  both  souther- 
ners— Griffith  of  Kentucky  and  De- 
Mille  from  North  Carolina. 

But  getting  back  to  the  question  of 
public  service  our  glory  was  not  all 
in  the  past.  At  this  present  time 
our  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  a  south- 
ern man — Claude  Swanson  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  man  conceded  to  be 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  is  a  southerner — Carter  Glass 
of  Virginia.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  National  Reserve 
Banking   System,   the   greatest   bank- 


ing reform  measure  that  had  been 
enacted  up  to  that  time.  And  in  the 
National  Defense,  both  in  the  army 
and  navy  a  great  many  of  the  men 
in  high  command  are  from  the  south- 
ern states.  Our  first  hero  of  the  sea 
was  John  Paul  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, when  the  United  States  had  no 
navy.  And  nowhere  in  naval  history 
is  recorded  a  greater  hero  than  Cap- 
tain William  Lewis  Herndon  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  his  ship  sank  n  1857  on 
his  way  to  Havana  with  501  passen- 
gers on  board. 

In  the  field  of  invention  she  men- 
tioned several  notable  ones  such  as 
the  harvesting  machine  by  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormick  of  Virginia,  which  revolu- 
tionized harvesting;  the  Gatling  gun, 
invented  by  James  Gatling  of  North 
Carolina;  the  Gillet  safety  razor  by 
Gillett  of  North  Carolina;  the  cotton 
gin  by  Joseph  Watkins  of  Georgia, 
although  northern  historians  give 
credit  to  Eli  Whitney;  and  very  re- 
cently an  automatic  type-setting  ma- 
chine invented  and  demonstrated  by 
Buford  L.  Green  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  This  machine  is  described 
as  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
the  age  and  is  destined  to  completely 
revolutionize   the    printing   business. 

In  scientific  discovery  and  accom- 
plishment our  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  of  Virginia  discovered  the 
ocean  currents  and  rendered  invalu- 
able service  to  the  world  by  shorten- 
ing the  ocean  paths  between  America 
and  Europe  and  greatly  reducing  the 
hazards  of  ocean  travel.  If  it  had.  not 
been  for  him  Cyrus  Field  would  pro- 
bably never  have  succeeded  in  laying 
the  Atlantic  cable.  He  was  directly 
responsible   for   the   establishment   of 
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the  Naval  Academy  and  for  our 
Weather  Bureau  as  it  is  operated  to- 
day. Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  of 
Georgia  discovered  ansesthesia,  the 
greatest  boon  to  suffering  humanity 
ever  known  and  Sims  of  South  Car- 
olina first  suggested  surgery  in  hos- 
pital service.  Dr.  Gorrie  of  Florida 
taught  us  to  manufacture  ice  and  in- 
troduced artificial  ice  into  the  hos- 
pitals. Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  of  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  has  recently  invent- 
ed rayon  yarn,  made  from  southern 
slash  pine;  and  a  southern  man,  Wil- 
liam Gorgas  of  Alabama,  while  serv- 
ing as  Surgenon  General  of  the  U. 
S.  Army,  cleaned  up  the  Canal  Zone 
and  made  it  habitable.  And  another 
gigantic  undertaking  was  the  tunnel- 
ling under  the  Hudson  River,  made 
possible  by  the  engineering  of  a 
southern  man,  William  Gibbs  Mc- 
Adoo,  formerly  of  Georgia  but  now 
representing  California  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  But  greater  than  all,  a 
southern  man,  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  is  just  now  engaged  in  the 
greatest  scientific  undertaking  yet 
attempted,  the  value  of  his  discover- 
ies in  the  South  Polar  regions  being 
as  yet  untold.  His  activities  at  "Lit- 
tle America"  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  which  is  eagerly 
awaiting  future  developments  and 
their  contribution  to  science. 

In  literature  the  South  has  produc- 
ed the  greatest  American  poet — Ed- 
gar Allen  Poe  and  hundreds  of  lesser 
lights  of  whom  Sydney  Lanier  is  gen- 
erally conceded  one  of  the  highest 
rank.  A  southern  man,  Francis  Scott 
Key,  gave  us  our  national  anthem, 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  a 
southern  man  wrote  "The  Bivouac  of 


the  Dead"  after  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co, immortalizing  our  heroes.  Nor 
did  she  fail  to  mention  Father  Ryan, 
author  of  "The  Conquered  Banner," 
nor  James  Ryder  Randall  who  wrote 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  the  song 
which  fired  the  people  of  the  South 
with  a  more  intense  patriotism  dur- 
ing the  stirring  period  of  the  War 
between  the  States.  Among  those  who 
had,  she  thought,  struck  a  real  poetic 
note  she  listed  John  Henry  Boner, 
Henry  E.  Harman,  Paul  H.  Hayne, 
Henry  Jerome  Stockard,  John  Chas. 
McNiel  and  James  Larkin  Pearson, 
as  those  with  whose  work  she  was 
most  familiar.  In  dialect  verse  and 
prose  composition  she  named  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
and  Frank  Stanton  as  leaders,  with 
hundreds  of  others  worthy  of  honor- 
able mention.  In  fiction  there  were 
too  many  to  be  given  even  passing 
notice  in  this  brief  essay.  Augusta 
Evans  Wilson  was  probably  the  most 
widely  read.  Marian  Harland,  a 
very  popular  writer  in  her  day  and 
the  author  of  many  novels;  Tom  Dix- 
on, Mrs.  Cole  Young  Rice,  author  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson, 
biographer  and  historian,  Gerald 
White  Johnson;  and  last  and  more 
famous  than  any  of  the  prose  writers 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Au- 
gusta Evans,  William  Sydney  Por- 
ter, better  known  as  "O.  Henry"  and 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  short  story  writers. 

In  a  summary  she  showed  that  the 
South  had  been  first  in  almost  every- 
thing worth  while.  Even  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  advised  to  go  to  Ply- 
mouth Rock  by    a    member    of    the 
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Jamestown  colony,  John  Smith,  who 
had  discovered  New  England  and 
Plymouth  and  named  them.  That 
the  first  organized  society  was  in  the 
South — the  first  to  have  a  postoffice, 
a  court  house,  a  church,  a  hospital, 
a  school,  a  Masonic  Temple,  a  li- 
brary; the  first  to  stand  for  religious 
freedom,  to  have  a  trial  by  jury  and 
a  Thanksgiving  Day,  as  early  as 
1609.  The  first  chartered  college  for 
women  in  the  world  was  the  Wesley- 
an  College  at  Macon,  Georgia.  The 
first  railroad  built  was  in  South  Car- 
olina. The  first  American  ship  was 
built  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  rural  free  delivery 
system  in  the  United  States  is  credit- 
ed to  a  North  Carolina  congressman, 
John  Steele  Henderson,  who  is  refer- 
red to  as  the  Father  of  the  Rural 
Free  Delivery.  In  his  fight  for  this 
wonderful  advance  in  the  postal  ser- 
vice he  was  ably  assisted  by  anoth- 
er southern  man,  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son, congressman  from  Georgia. 
Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  was 
the  first  county  in  the  United  States 
to  have  a  whole  time  health  officer. 
Memorial  Day  originated  and  was 
observed  in  the  South  long  before  it 
was  adopted  by  the  North.  Mother's 
Day  was  suggested  by  a  southern  wo- 
man and  the  idea  was  communicated 
to  a  southern  U.  S.  Senator,  Heflin 
of  Alabama,  who  introduced  the  bill. 
The  Girl  Scout  movement  was  start- 
ed by  a  southern  woman  Mrs.  Samu- 
el C.  Lawrence  of  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia; and  Miss  Perkins  of  South  Car- 
olina first  suggested  the  Civil  Service 
Reform,  and  national  prohibition  was 
brought  about  by  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas.     These, 


she  explained,  were  simply  some  of 
the  big  things  initiated  by  southern 
people.  There  were  countless  other 
movements  in  which  the  South  led 
of  almost  equal  importance. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  in 
America  was  written  by  George  San- 
dys, of  whom  the  English  poet  Dry- 
den  said  "he  was  the  best  versifier 
of  his  age,"  and  who  was  given  high 
praise  by  Alexander  Pope.  William 
Shakespeare's  great  play,  "The  Tem- 
pest," was  suggested  by  William 
Strachey's  "Shipwreck  at  Sea,"  writ- 
ten in  1609.  The  first  literary  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States  was  at 
Charleston,   South   Carolina,  in   1748. 

She  cited  the  fact  that  when  the 
"Boston  Port  Bill"  was  passed  it  was 
the  southern  colonies  that  rallied  to 
her  support.  Washington  said:  "I 
will  equip,  if  need  be,  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  at  my  own  expense  to  re- 
lieve poor  Massachusetts."  Georgia 
said:  "I  will  send  her  600  barrels  of 
rice  and  the  equivalent  of  $720.00  to 
aid  her."  North  Carolina  said:  "I 
will  send  the  equivalent  of  $10,  000.00 
to  her."  South  Carolina  said:  "I 
will  also  send  her  rice  and  money." 
Patrick  Henry  said:  "An  insult  to 
Massachusetts  is  an  insult  to  Virgin- 
ia." The  spirit  of  the  revolution  was 
gathering  force,  culminating  in  that 
impassioned  speech  by  Patrick  Hen- 
ry in  old  St.  John's  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  closing  with  the 
memorable  words:  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death." 

She  pointed  out  that  at  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1787  it  was 
proposed  by  a  northern  delegate  that 
slave-holders  should  be  entitled  to 
three  votes  for  every  five  slaves.  And 
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thus  it  was  that  slavery  became  en- 
trenched in  the  Constitution  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  North.  All  of  the 
states  owned  slaves  in  those  days 
and  it  was  considered  right  and  pro- 
per. They  saw  no  harm  in  owning 
slaves,  but  the  traffic  was  a  deep 
concern  to  the  southern  more  than 
to  the  northern  states.  Georgia  was 
the  first  state  to  legislate  against  the 
slave  trade.  The  Carolinas  legislat- 
ed against  it  as  early  as  1760,  and 
Virginia  legislated  against  it  32 
times.  In  the  original  draft  of  Jef- 
ferson's Declaraton  of  Independence 
there  was  a  protest  against  the  slave 
trade.  It  was  upon  the  advice  of 
John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  that 
it  was  stricken  out.  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  state  to  legislate  in 
favor  of  the  slave  trade,  and  New 
Jersey  the  last  to  legislate  against 
it.  New  York  never  legislated  against 
it,  so  in  truth  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts were  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade  in  violation  of  the  United 
States  law  as  late  as  1860. 

To  quote  again  from  Miss  Ruther- 
ford: "It  had  been  decided  by  law 
that  the  slave  trade  should  cease  in 
1808,  and  yet  as  late  as  1857  it  was 
known  that  75  slave  ships  had  sailed 
from  Massachusetts  ports,  and  be- 
tween 1859  and  1860  it  was  known 
that  85  slave  ships  left  New  York, 
sent  out  by  merchants,  carrying  60,- 
000  slaves  to  Brazil.  As  late  as 
1857  the  Chlotiide  was  sent  to  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  with  175  slaves;  the 
following  year  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  sent  the  Wanderer  to  Bruns- 
wick, Georgia,  with  750  slaves,  and 
the  next  year  it  returned  with  600 
slaves  and  sailed  up  the  Satilla  and 


Savannah  rivers  and  sold  this  cargo 
in  violation  of  the  law.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  Georgia  to  prosecute 
two  Georgians  who  were  accused  of 
encouraging  the  transaction,  but  they 
could  not  be  convicted  of  complicity 
in  the  scheme.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ever  punished  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  for  violating 
the  law  it  is  not  so  recorded." 

She  stressed  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  which  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion that  did  not  own  slaves.  In 
1776  there  were  500,000  slaves  in 
America,  300,000  of  whom  were  in 
the  northern  colonies.  Before  1850 
there  were  130  abolition  societies  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  106  were 
in  the  South.  In  these  societies  there 
were  5,175  members  in  the  South  and 
only  1,162  in  the  North.  In  the  Con- 
federate Army  only  one-third  of  the 
men  had  ever  owned  a  slave.  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  freed  his  before  the  war 
began,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  never 
owned  a  slave  except  one  husband 
and  wife  who  begged  him  to  buy 
them  that  they  might  not  be  separat- 
ed. When  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  signed  it  did  not 
free  all  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States  but  only  those  in  the  seceding 
states.  That  proclamation  was 
made,  not  because  of  his  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  negro  but  because  he 
wanted  to  punish  the  seceding  states 
for  standing  up  for  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Slavery  remained  af- 
ter the  war  in  Missouri,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Delaware  and  other  states 
that  did  not  secede.  It  remained  for 
a  southern  man,  John  Henderson  of 
Missouri,  to  propose  the  13th  amend- 
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ment,  freeing  all  other  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  after  Lincoln's  death. 

And  so,  she  explained,  the  war  was 
not  fought  by  the  South  in  order  to 
hold  its  slaves,  on  the  contrary  the 
people  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them  provided  they  were  paid  for 
them.  But  under  the  Constitution 
they  were  legal  property  and  the 
South  had  a  right  to  expect  them  to 
be  recognized  as  such.  General  Grant 
said:  "If  I  thought  this  war  was  to 
abolish  slavery,  I  would  resign  my 
commission  and  offer  my  sword  to  the 
other  side." 

As  was  before  stated  in  this  paper, 
the  War  between  the  States  was 
brought  on  by  a  crowd  of  frenzied 
fanatics,  as  fanatics  always  are,  who 
nursed  little  jealousies  born  of  petty 
rivalries.  That  the  South,  with  her 
population  of  only  NINE  million,  of 
whom  FOUR  million  were  negroes, 
brave  as  they  were,  would  not  have- 
been  fool-hardy  enough  to  have  gone 
up  against  the  North  with  its  THIR- 
TY-ONE millions  and  its  army  of 
nearly  2,  800,  000  with  the  world  at 
its  back.  If  they  had  contemplated 
war  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  43 
captains  and  62  commanders  in 
charge  of  U.  S.  ships  would  have 
brought  their  ships  South,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  instead  of  resign- 
ing their  commissions  and  coming 
home  to  cast  their  lots  with  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  states,  •  which  were 
without  ships  and  scarcely  any  re- 
sources of  any  kind.  Ah!  how  we 
needed  a  Woodrow  Wilson  at  that 
time  and  a  League  of  States  modeled 
after  his  League  of  Nations. 
PART  THIRD 

And   so  the   essay  was   completed 


and  sent  in  and  Rosa  awaited  her 
fate  with  great  expectancy.  When 
the  chapter  held  its  annual  Joe 
Wheeler  luncheon  in  September  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  southern  hero,  announcement 
was  made  that  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  members  was  a  contestant  for 
one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  gen- 
eral organization,  which  announce- 
ment gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  who  the  aspirant 
was.  But  Rosa's  mother  kept  her 
own  counsel. 

And  finally  the  General  Convention 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  the  first 
time  it  had  ever  been  held  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  And 
when  the  names  of  the  prize  winners 
were  read  Rosa  Tompkins'  name 
headed  the  list.  When  the  news  was 
flashed  by  wire  to  Long  Beach  every 
member  of  the  Joe  Wheeler  Chapter 
and  all  of  her  friends  were  proud  of 
her  and  showered  her  with  congratu- 
lations. It  was  indeed  a  proud  day 
in  Rosa's  life  and  she  felt  well  re- 
paid for  all  the  time  and  study  ex- 
pended. 

But  there  was  something  better 
yet  still  in  store.  Some  of  the  south- 
ern men  who  had  left  their  old  deso- 
lated homes  after  the  war  and  had 
gone  North  to  mend  their  fallen  for- 
tunes and  had  been  successful  beyond 
their  dreams,  were  intereted  in  this 
group  of  southern  women  and  had 
gone  down  to  look  in  on  the  conven- 
tion. The  longer  they  stayed  the 
more  interested  they  became,  surpas- 
sing even  the  delegates  in  enthusi- 
asm. When  Rosa's  essay  was  read 
two  bachelor  brothers  from  North 
Carolina  whose  father  laid  down  his 
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life  in  that  famous  Pickett's  charge, 
when  eight  hundred  brave  men  went 
in  and  only  eighty  came  out  alive, 
were  observed  to  have  been  greatly 
stirred.  They  were  quiet  men,  con- 
sidered eccentric,  with  no  aim  in  life 
except  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Now  they  were  old  and  childless  with 
few  friends  and  no  prospective  heirs. 
They  were  thinking!  What  better 
thing  could  they  do  than  to  help 
along  the  work  of  these  earnest, 
corageous  women  from  their  home 
land?  And  so  they  went  home  and 
talked  it  over  and  an  agreement  was 
reached.  One  would  endow  a  Chair 
of  Southern  History  in  a  southern 
college  and  the  other  would  found  a 
Southern  Magazine  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  as  memorials  to  their  father 
who  had  fallen  in  the  southern 
cause.  And  inasmuch  as  North  Car- 
olina had  furnished  more  men  and 
suffered  greater  losses  in  the  war 
than  any  other  state  the  Chair  of 
Southern  History  should  go  to  sumo 
college  in  that  state,  and  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  -  Women,  at 
Greensboro,  ranking  as  the  third  wo- 


man's college  in  America  and  now  a 
unit  of  the  State  University,  was 
chosen.  And  the  magazine,  the  mis- 
sion of  which  would  be  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  history,  especially  of 
southern  history,  should  propeily  be 
published  from  the  National  Capti- 
tal  and  the  girl  who  wrote 
the  prize  essay  should  be  a  contrib- 
uting editor,  which  would  not  neces- 
sitate her  removal  from  Long  Beach,, 
at  a  salary  much  in  advance  of  what 
she  could  hope  to  receive  in  ordinary 
journalistic  work.  The  letter  carry- 
ing the  announcements  of  these  plans 
was  so  timed  as  to  reach  her  on 
Christmas  eve  and  made  for  Rosa  a 
most  joyous  Christmas  season — the 
happiest  in  her  entire  life. 

And  Christina  Johansson,  like  a 
true  friend  rejoiced  with  her  and 
from  that  time  on  became  an  ardent 
defender  of  southern  principles  and 
an  enthusiastic  booster  for  the  South 
and  the  southern  people,  who,  she 
was  now  convinced  were  a  sadly  mis- 
understood and  cruelly  maligned  but 
truly  a  great  people. 


HONOUR 

I  am  not  covetous  for  gold, 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 

It  wears  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires: 

But  if  it  be  sin  to  covet  honour, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

— Shakespeare. 
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WHO  KNOWS? 


By  Elbert 

I  have  profound  respect  for  boys. 
Grimmy,  ragged,  tousled  boys  in  the 
street   often   attract   me   strangely. 

A  boy  is  a  man  in  the  cocoon — 
you  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to 
become — his  life  is  big  with  many 
possibilties. 

He  may  make  or  unmake  kings, 
change  boundary  lines  between 
states,  write  books  that  will  mold 
characters,  or  invent  machines  that 
will  revolutionize  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

Every  man  was  once  a  boy.  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  contradicted;  it 
Is  really  so. 

Very  distinctly  and  vividly  I  re- 
member a  slim,  freckled  boy,  was 
born  in  the  "Patch"  and  used  to  pick 
up  coal  along  the  raiload  tracks  in 
Buffalo.  A  few  months  ago  I  had  a 
motion  to  make  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  boy  from  the  "Patch'' 
was  the  judge  who  wrote  the  opinion 
granting  my  petition. 

Yesterday  I  rode  horseback  past  a 
field  where  a  boy  was  plowing.     The 


Hubbard 

lad's  hair  stuck  out  through  the  top 
of  his  hat;  his  form  was  bony  and 
awkward;  one  suspender  held  trous- 
ers in  place;  his  bare  legs  and  arms 
were  brown  and  sunburned  and  briar- 
scarred. 

He  swung  his  horses  around  just 
as  I  passed  by,  and  from  under  the 
flapping  brim  of  his  hat  he  cast  a 
quick  glance  out  of  the  dark,  half 
bashful  eyes  and  modestly  returned 
my  salute.  His  back  turned,  I  took 
off  my  hat  and  sent  a  God-biess-you 
down  the  furrow  lane  after  him.  Who 
knows? — I  may  go  to  that  boy  to  bor- 
row money,  or  to  hear  him  preach,  or 
to  beg  him  to  defend  me  in  a  law- 
suit; or  he  may  stand  with  pulse  un- 
hastened,  bare  of  arm,  in  white  ap- 
ron, ready  to  do  his  duty,  while  the 
cone  is  placed  over  my  face,  and 
Night  and  Death  come  creeping  into 
my  veins. 

Be  patient  with  the  boys — you  are 
dealing  with  soul-stuff. 

Destiny  awaits  just  around  the 
corner.     Be  patient  with  the  boys. 


Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 
It  is  right  it  should  be  so; 
Man  was  made  for  joy  and  woe; 
And  when  this  we  rightly  know 
Safely  through  we  world  we  go. 

—William  Blake. 
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THE  FAULT  OF  FINDING  FAULT 

(Young  Folks) 


Have  you  ever  come  across  persons 
who  seem  to  have  the  feeling  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  reveal  the  faults  of 
others?  I  do  not  hear  anyone  an- 
swering no  to  this  question.  There 
is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  is  very 
rich.  It  runs  this  way:  "Think  of 
your  own  faults  the  first  part  of  the 
night  when  you  are  awake,  and  of 
the  faults  of  others  the  latter  part 
of  the  night  when  you  are  asleep." 

Let  us  hasten  to  admit  that  all  of 
us  have  faults.  To  deny  it  is  to  give 
all  who  know  us  a  good  reason  to 
smile.  We  are  full  of  imperfections 
and  could  provide  others  the  occasion 
for  some  gossip  if  they  were  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they 
should  belong  to  that  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  believe  in  retailing  all 
that  has  come  to  their  ears  they 
give  us  some  uncomfortable  moments. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  all  of  us 
at  times  have  stepped  aside  from  the 
straight  path  to  take  delight  in  ex- 
posing the    flaws    of   others.     To   err 


is  human  and  to  indulge  in  this  un- 
brotherly  behavior  is  surely  to  err. 
The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  so  many  of 
us  seem  to  feel  that  to  parade  the 
weaknesses  of  others  is  not  out  of 
place  at  all. 

Those  who  take  this  view  are  to 
be  pitied.  Surely  they  have  the 
wrong  slant  on  life.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  injuring  themselves 
most  of  all.  May  it  be  that  they 
suppose  they  are  increasing  their 
own  chances  and  bettering  their  own 
name  to  the  degree  that  they  place 
others  in  an  unfavorable  light? 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  show  appre- 
ciation of  what  others  have  and  do, 
to  put  a  charitable  construction  on 
their  iconduct,  to  helph  them  preserve 
their  good  name,  and  to  make  it  eas- 
ier, so  far  as  we  can,  for  them  to 
live  life  at  their  best!  In  that  way 
we  enter  into  our  own  best  heritage, 
multiplying  our  joys  and  making  the 
most  of  our  gifts. 


THE  MOUNTAINS 

The  mountains  they  are  silent  folk, 

They  stand  afar — alone; 
And  the  clouds  that  kiss  their  brows  at  night 

Hear  neither  sigh  nor  groan. 
Each  bears  him  in  his  ordered  place 

As  soldiers  do,  and  bold  and  high 
They  fold  their  forests  round  their  feet 

And  bolster  up  the  sky. 

— Hamlin  Garland. 
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Mr.  R.  M.  Rothgeb,  state  engineer, 
of  Raleigh,  spent  last  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  at  the  School,  estimating 
the  damage  done  by  the  severe  storm 
on  Monday  afternoon. 
— o — 

Horace  McCall,  a  former  member 
of  our  printing  class,  called  at  this 
office  last  Tuesday.  Horace  was  pa- 
roled about  six  years  ago,  and  now 
lives  with  his  mother  near  New 
Bern. 

— o — 

Arbie  Phillips,  of  Cottage  No.  12, 
is  a  patient  in  the  "little  white 
house,"  suffering  from  a  gland  in- 
fection. After  having  been  lanced 
recently  by  Dr.  King,  our  attending 
physician,  the  gland  has  almost  com- 
pletely healed. 

R.  B.  Norton,  of  Cottage  No.  7, 
■who  underwent  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis at  the  Concord  Hospital 
some  time  ago,  returned  to  the  School 
last  Saturday.  He  is  confined  in  the 
"little  white  house/'  but  is  greatly 
improved  and  is  able  to  sit  up  a  lit- 
tle while  each  day. 

— o — 

Patton  Capps,  of  Cottage  No.  11, 
who  spent  several  weeks  at  the  North 
Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gas- 
tonia,  for  treatment  of  an  injured 
knee,  returned  to  the  School  last  Mon- 
day. While  his  knee  is  still  in  a  cast 
it  is  much  improved,  and  we  hope  it 
will  soon  be  completely  healed. 

John  Keenan,  of  Charlotte,  one  of 
our  old  boys,  visited  the   School  last 


Tuesday.  John,  who  is  now  twenty- 
five  years  old,  was  paroled  eight 
years  ago.  He  is  married,  and  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  warehouse  of  the  Rail- 
way Express  Company,  Charlotte. 
and  reports  tnat  he  is  getting  along 
fine. 

— o — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 

After  the  opening  hymn,  and  Scrip- 
ture recitation  led  by  Clyde  Kivett, 
Mr.  Sheldon  presented  Mr.  J.  B. 
Ivey,  prominent  department  store 
owner,  of  Charlotte,  who  talked  to 
the  boys  on  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim  Prog- 
ress." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Ivey  pointed  out  how  John  Bunyan, 
a  preacher,  was  put  put  into  prison 
— not  for  committing  any  wrong,  but 
for  denouncing  evil  and  doing  right. 
It  was  while  he  was  held  in  jail  that 
he  wrote  his  greatest  book,  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

This  great  literary  masterpiece, 
said  the  speaker,  has  been  read  more 
than  any  other  book  with  one  excep- 
tion— the  Holy  Bible.  All  through 
the  ages  even  up  to  the  present  day, 
the  Bible  has  been  the  best  seller, 
with  Bunyan's  great  narrative  run- 
ning second  in  popularity  among 
book-lovers. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys,  Mr.  Ivey, 
stressed  the  fact  that  great  things,  if 
done  for  the  right,  could  be  accom- 
plished even  under  the  most  adverse 
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circumstances.  His  comment  on  the 
hardships  met  and  overcome  by 
Christian,  leading  character  in  the 
story,  was  most  helpful  and  interest- 
ing. 

Mr.  Ivey  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
boys  of  Jackson  Training  School,  he 
having  visited  us  on  several  previous 
occasions,  and  his  ability  as  a  story- 
teller has  made  him  very  popular 
with  the  youngsters  here.  We  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  kind- 
ly interest  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution and  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  him  a  most  cordial  welcome 
any  time  he  may  be  able  to  visit  us. 

An  additional  f eatlure  of  the  after- 
noon program  was  the  singing  of 
Mr.  David  Kelley,  one  of  Charlotte's 
talented  young  baritone  singers,  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Kelley  rendered  two  familiar  num- 
bers, "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer"  and 
"In  the  Garden,"  in  a  most  delightful 
manner.  The  entire  audience  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  this  young  man's 
singing,  and  to  him  also  we  extend  a 
hearty  invitation  to  "Come  again." 
— o — 

The  Training  School  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cyclone  which  vis- 
ited this  section  last  Monday  after- 
noon. The  storm  struck  about  3:05 
p.  m.,  just  as  the  boys  of  the  school 
section  were  returning  from  the  af- 
ternoon recess. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  large  family  of  boys,  par- 
ticularly the  smaller  ones,  were  very 
much  frightenned  as  the  terrific  wind 
and  hail  were  performing  their  de- 
structive work  on  crops,  forests  and 
buildings. 


Not  a  building  on  the  campus  es- 
caped some  damage.  The  Cannon 
Memorial  Building  possibly  suffered 
most,  as  one  of  the  large  chimneys 
on  the  south  front  collapsed,  falling 
through  the  roof,  scattering  slate  and 
timber  several  hundred  feet.  The 
continuous  downpour  of  rain  ruined 
plastering  and  floors  in  both  upper 
and  lower  front  rooms  and  halls  in 
this  building.  Additional  damage  was 
done  to  the  roof  and  copings  all  ov- 
er the  building,  and  many  window- 
panes  were  broken  in  this  and  all 
other  buildings  at  the  School. 

Next  in  extent  of  serious  damage 
were  Cottages  Nos.  12.  13,  14  and  15T 
of  the  western  group  of  cottage 
homes  just  in  the  rear  of  cottages 
along  the  highway.  Numerous  sec- 
tions of  slate  and  tin  were  blown  off 
these  buildings  and  the  rain  damaged 
walls,  ceilings  and  floors,  Cottage 
No.    13    possibly    suffering   heaviest. 

In  Cottage  No.  12  the  boys  were 
removed  from  the  dormitory  on  the 
second  floor  to  the  sitting-room  on 
the  first  floor,  where  they  were  quar- 
tered for  the  night.  This  was  quite 
necessary  as  continued  rains  through- 
out the  night  caused  great  quantities 
of  water  to  pour  in  through  the  dam- 
aged roof. 

The  cottages  along  the  highway 
were  all  damaged  to  some  extent, 
most  of  this  damage  being  to  walls, 
ceilings  and  windows. 

Our  grandstand,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  eight  hundred, 
was  lifted  completely  off  its  founda- 
tion by  the  high  wind  and  moved  for- 
ward about  eight  feet.  The  roof  was 
torn  off  and  scattered  all  over  the 
baseball  diamond. 
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Many  large  oak  trees  in  the  path 
of  the  storm  were  up-rooted,  and 
pactically  all  the  larger  cedars  were 
either  blown  down  or  twisted  off. 

The  fields  of  alfalfa,  garden  peas 
and  early  onions  were  cut  to  the 
ground  and  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  swept.  Some  of 
these  fields  were  also  badly  washed. 

The  smoke-stacks  at  the  laundry, 
dairy  and  school  buildings  were  top- 
pled over,  the  one  on  the  latter  being 
badly  twisted. 

The  machine  shed,  measuring 
about  25  x  35  feet,  in  the  rear  of 
the  granary,  was  completely  demol- 
ished, some  of  the  timbers  being  car- 
ried as  far  as  the  campus  in  front 
of  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building,  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  feet. 

Down  at  the  barns  the  greatest 
damage  done  was  at  the  small  calf 
barn,  the  roof  being  partly  ripped 
off. 

The  dairyman  reported  that  as  the 
cows  were  being  brought  from  the 
pasture  to  the  stable  just  as  the 
storm  struck,  one  cow  was  knocked 
down  and  rolled  over  several  times 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  was  not 
injured. 

The  coping  on  the  roof  of  our  shop 


building  was  damaged  considerably, 
and  in  the  printing  department  two 
large  doors  were  blown  in,  tearing 
loose  the  door- jamb  and  several  feet 
of  wainscoating.  The  floors  in  this 
department  were  covered  with  mud 
and  water  to  the  extent  of  about 
three  inches  in  depth. 

The  cooling  tower  at  the  ice  plant 
was  a  total  wreck. 

The  huge  electric  sign  on  top  of 
the  memorial  bridge  built  by  the 
King's  Daughters,  which  spans  the 
National  Highway,  was  blown  from 
its  moorings  and  badly  twisted  and 
torn. 

The  large  ball  on  top  of  one  of 
the  steel  flag  poles  at  the  north  en- 
trance to  the  campus,  was  blown  off 
and  the  pole  slightly  bent.  These 
poles  are  fifty  feet  high  and  we  are 
awaiting  volunteers  from  the  outside 
(we  have  plenty  of  them  here)  to 
climb  this  pole  and  replace  the  ball. 

While  all  this  property  damage  is 
deplorable,  we  feel  very  fortunate 
and  thankful  that  no  one  at  the 
School  was  injured  during  this  se- 
vere storm,  the  most  destructive  that 
has  visited  this  section  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  institution  in 
1909. 


If  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who  will  compromise  with  your 
neighbor  over  a  difference  rather  than  let  a  mnior  grievance 
develop  into  an  open  breach  with  long  time  bitterness,  you 
have  that  self-control  and  grace  and  magnanimity  which  will 
mark  as  distinguishing  character  that  generation  of  men  and 
women  who  will  settle  their  international  differences  without 
resort  to  war. — John  Edwin  Price. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  March  24,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Win.  McCormick     Earl  Rogers 
Robert  Radford      Richard   Sullivan 
Ashley  Thompson 

COTTAGE   No.  1 


Sam  Batts 
Clifford  Bowers 
Russell  Ferris 
William  Goodson 


Ivan  Morrozoff 
Millard  Owenby 
Eugene  Whitt 
Harvard  Winn 


Herman  Lamb        J.  Yarborough 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Edgar  Anderson     Robert  Harrison 
James  Cooper  Thomas  Horton 

Woodrow   Spruill 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Ashe  Charles  Van  Hoy 

Jewell  Barker         F.  E.  Mickle 
John  Walsh 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Vernon  Bass  Lenzy  Chavis 

Clarence  Boren       Fleming  Collins 
Gray  Wright 

COTTAGE  No.  5 


Connie  Dickens 
Braxton  Grady 
Maynard  Hicks 
Claude  Hoyle 


Paul  Johnson 
George  Kye 
Perry  Russ 
Robt.  Worthington 


COTTAGE   No.  6 

Earl   Barris  Clinton  Keen 

Robert  Benfield  John  McKay 
Thomas  Hamilton  Joe  Sanford 
C.  Hamilton  James  Stepp 

Carlton  Henry        John  Uptigrove 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Emerson  Frazier    J.  B.  Murray 
Joe  Long  Lewis   Parker 

Floyd  Watkins 

COTTAGE  No.  8 


Clyde  Bolton  Edgar  Jackson 

Jesse  Freeman        John  Penninger 
Morris  Hicks  Luther  Pierce 

Norman    Pike 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Lee  Dickens  Levi  Merritt 

Chester  Duncan      Esmond  Reams 
Charles    Freeman  Homer  Smith 
Hoyt  Henderson     Bryant  Williams 
Richard  Wrenn 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Jack  Baity  James   Kellum 

Henry   Chester         Charles  Pollard 
Steve    Talbert 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Warren  Holleman  James  Montford 
David  Hodge  Charles  Smith 

Cecil  Webb 

COTTAGE  No.  12 


Trojan  Aiken 
Carl  Atwood 
Walter  Beaver 
Paul   Eason 
Leonard  Ellis 


Alfred  Holleman 
John  Owen 
Eli  Philemon 
Leonard  Potter 
Homer  Quick 


COTTAGE  No.  13 

Clarence  Douglas   Warren  Medlin 
Urban  Hill  Linwood  Potter 

Eugene   Smith 

COTTAGE  No.  14 


Ansel  Byrd 
Billy  Baker 
Elizie   Carpenter 
Jack  Comer 
Curtis  Coleman 


Homer  Jones 
Hubert  Johnson 
Joe   Stockton 
Robert  Singleton 
Bunk  Stout 


John  Auton 
Sammie   Belk 


Lonnie  Holleman 
Harry  Flowe 


COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert  Alexander  Harley  Pennell 
Denver  Beshears    Paul  Rhodes 
John  Caddell  Lewis  Stinson 

Gilbert  Murray       Glenn  Stewart 


Travel  anywhere. .any  day  Ul /a 

on  the  SOUTHERN^  |%r 

A  fare  for  every  purse. . . !  PER  MilE 

ONE  WAY  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 

for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

ROUND   TRIP  riCKETS— Return  Limit  15  Days 

f 01   Each  Mile  Traveled 


K- 


ROUNU  IRIP   nCKETS      Return  Limit  6  Months 
foi    Each  Mile  Traveled 


#  flCiS       ONE  WA*   1ICKETS 

foi    Each  Mile  Traveled 


*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by   leaving"  your   Automobile  at  home  and 

using  the  Southern 

Fv"(,''»it  lining  Car  Service 

Be  Comfot  tubte  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  E  ail  way  System 
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%  * 

t         111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  J 

£         Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay:  J 

f         Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade ;  j 
*         A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 

*:♦  made ;  | 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  * 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.  | 


* 


* 


— Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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ENOUGH  RESPONSIBILITY 

On  every  ocean  vessel  may  be  noticed  a  waterline  mark. 

The  vessel  goes  best  when  it  is  loaded  to  this  line.  If  overloaded,  or  if  not 
loaded  enough,  it  is  in  dangler  of  floundering  or  becoming  less  stable.  It  is 
equally  important  for  an  individual  to  know  how  much  responsibility  he  can 
carry;  in  other  words,  at  what  water  line  he  can  sail  best. 

If  he  has  too  many  responsibilities,  he  is  lively  •  to  flounder,  and  if  not 
enough,  he  may  become  unstable. 

A  man  should  not  take  on  too  many  responsibilities,  and  he  should  not  have 
too  few. 

All  life  is  a  balance,  and  it  important  for1  every  person  to  learn  just  how 
much  load  he  can  carry  and  how  little. — Selected. 


A  LETTER  FROM  AN  OLD  BOY 

Letters  from  our  old  boys  are  welcomed,  and  especially  so  when 
there  is  an  evidence  of  improvement  and  ambition  for  the  finer 
things  of  life.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  institution  turn  out 
finished  products,  so  to  speak ;  but  the  goal  of  the  school  is  to  in- 
spire to  ideals  that  lead  to  the  greater  attainments  necessary  for 
the  development  of  true  and  noble  manhood. 

Mr.  Jesse  C.  Fisher,  assistant  superintendent,  was  proud  to  hear 
from  Clyde  Bristow,  who,  when  here  operated  the  linotype  in  The 
Uplift  office.  He  was  efficient  in  his  work  and  very  dependable, 
discharging  every  duty  with  an  earnestness  that  inspired  confi- 
dence in  the  officials  who  knew  him. 

During  the  time  Clyde  Bristow  was  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  he  showed  a  decided  taste  for  good  literature,— never  miss- 
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ing  an  opportunity  to  read  the  best  books  while  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  print  shop. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  Clyde  has  an  ambition  we  give  in  this 
issue  an  article, — a  short  story  of  our  flag  and  when  the  "forty- 
eight-star-flag"  was  first  floated  in  the  breezes  above  Fort  Macon. 
There  are  great  possibilities  for  all  of  our  boys  if  given  an  even 
chance  with  the  young  people  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  pub"- 
lic  school  system  throughout  the  state.  Read  the  article  caption- 
ed, "The  Forty-Eight  Star  Flag— Floating  Over  Fort  Macon."  Af- 
ter reading  carefully  the  interesting  sketch  you  will  agree  the 
state  spent  money  wisely  in  giving  a  delinquent  another  chance 
under  the  best  supervision. 


NEWS-HERALD— A  FINE  ISSUE 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  editor  of  the  News-Herald,  Morganton, 
scores  again.  This  time  laurels  are  added  to  those  already  achiev- 
ed when  the  48  page  photogravure,  "School  Achievement  Edition," 
was  issued,  telling  of  the  progress  and  activities  of  the  public 
school  system  in  Burke  County  for  the  past  ten  years. 

With  pride  the  whole  story  was  traced  with  impressive  and  gen- 
erous pictorialization  from  the  one-room  log  school  house  to  the 
prsent  day  structures  unsurpassed  in  construction  and  equipment. 

Incidentally  the  story  of  the  local  educational  system  was  en- 
riched by  calling  attention  to  the  founding  of  America's  first  free 
public  school,  Boston,  April  23,  1635,  to  be  celebrated  this  month 
throughout  the  nation  with  appropriate  programs. 

Also  that  this  institution  has  served  its  community  for  three 
hundred  years,  significant  of  the  enduring  principles  put  into  ef- 
fect; and  the  names  of  Cotton  Mather,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samu- 
el Adams,  John  Hancock,  Phillips  Brooks  and  Charles  W.  Elliott  are 
numbered  among  its  roll  of  graduates. 

Burke  county  people  may  not  only  take  pride  in  their  education- 
al accomplishments,  but  in  a  paper  that  so  creditably  sets  forth 
the  developments  of  a  community  suggestive  of  progress  and 
thrift. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  APRIL  FOOL'S  DAY 

The  first  day  of  April  is  an  occasion  for  many  jokes  perpetrated 
with  no  other  intent  than  to  have  innocent  fun.  This  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  young  people,  and  one  that  cannot,  or  should  not  be  denied, 
because  the  thrill  of  a  real  good  laugh  helps  to  develop  finer  na- 
tures. 

The  people  of  the  land,  old  and  young,  get  a  kick  out  of  life  by 
an  exchange  of  jokes  not  maliciously  designed,  but  few  of  us  know 
the  origin  of  the  "April  Fool's  Day."  Well  this  we  learn  from  an 
exchange  without  an  endorsement  of  its  authenticity: 

At  the  time  the  calendar  was  changed  to  have  the  year  begin  on 
January  1st,  rather  than  April  1st,  many  people  objected  to  chang- 
ing their  celebrations  to  the  middle  of  winter  in  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere, or  in  the  middle  of  summer  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  they  made  all  sorts  of  joking  and  mockery  over  it.  Each  year 
they  would  send  to  those  who  made  the  change  all  sorts  of  mock 
New  Year's  greetings  on  April  1st,  and  paid  them  foolish  formal 
visits,  and  generally  made  fun  of  them.  And  so  thy  say  the  cus- 
tom began,  and  is  continued  till  this  day. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  the  joker  on  the  first  of  April  is  look- 
ing an  easy  mark,  so  to  speak,  and  never  fails  to  pass  a  joke,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  perpetuate  the  custom. 


BLIND  SEEING 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 
There  are  two  visions,  the  physical  and  spiritual,  one  sees  the 
effect  with  the  eyes  alone,  and  the  other  with  the  soul  drinking 
deep  down  into  the  source  with  an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities. 
For  instance,  the  city  of  Florence  bought  a  large  piece  of  mar- 
ble with  a  flaw  from  the  famed  quarries  of  Carrara,  and  it  was  dis- 
carded because  of  the  flaw.      Later  Michelangelo  with  eyes  that 
went  deeper  than  the  surface,  oblivious  of  the  flaw,  saw  the  possi- 
bilities and  carved  the  statue  of  David. 

With  a  similar  vision  a  real  estate  man  sees  soil  with  a  commer- 
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cial  eye,  and  another  sees  the  possibilities  of  the  soil, — a  promise 
of  beauty  and  joy  which  refreshes  the  soul.  Also  in  the  glow  of 
a  gorgeous  sunset  the  beauties  to  some  are  but  a  momentary  pas- 
time, while  to  another  it  is  an  inspiration,  making  it  possible  to 
pass  over  the  barriers  that  clutter  the  way  and  aspire  to  the 
heights. 

It  is  evident  the  dual  natures  of  mankind,  the  commercial  trend 
of  mind  and  a  taste  for  the  aesthetic,  or  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  are  both  essential,  but  the  development  of  one 
should  not  result  to  the  detriment  of  either. 

The  famed  Minnehaha  Falls,  the  beauty  immortalized  by  Long- 
fellow, was  commercialized  by  various  industrial  plants  in  Minne- 
sota, using  the  stream  for  power.  This  danger  has  been  voiced  on 
other  occasions,  instead  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  tons  of  water  tumb- 
ling over  cliffs,  the  power  of  the  water  was  run  and  harnessed  by 
man  and  light  and  heat  supplied  to  consumers  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

In  either  case  the  mind  has  to  be  trained  with  a  certain  specu- 
lative interest,  so  as  not  to  conserve  to  the  detriment  of  better  liv- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  not  to  destroy  the  God-given  beauties 
that  it  took  centuries  to  develop,  and  in  many  instances  all  for 
commercial  purposes. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TREES 

Familiar  things,  among  which  one  lives,  are  apt  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Take  for  instance,  trees.  Too  often  they  are  appreci- 
atd  only  by  nature  lovers,  or  poets. 

Now  however,  comes  new  information  on  the  value  of  the  tree, 
which  since  this  last  year  of  bitter  drought,  is  of  momentous  in- 
terest. That  trees  and  water  are  naturally  associated,  is  a  truth. 
Can  your  imagination  picture  a  lake  without  its  neighboring  trees  ? 
Does  not  a  brook  suggest  drooping  willows?  E.  N.  Munn  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  asserts  that  what  becomes  of  rain 
and  snow  after  it  falls  to  the  earth,  depends  largely  on  trees  and 
forests.     Heavy  rains  falling  upon  hard  ground  do  not  sink  in,  but 
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rush  over  it  carrying  away  the  valuable  top-soil  and  often  making 
deep  cuts  and  gullies.  In  recent  years,  it  is  estimated,  over  one 
hundred  million  acres  of  land  in  this  country,  have  lost  most  of 
their  rich  soil  from  washing  and  erosion. 

In  a  test  on  hard  open  ground,  90  per  cent  of  the  water  ran  off 
immediately.  In  a  scrub  oak  forest,  only  2  per  cent  ran  off  while  in 
a  dense  forest,  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent  ran  off.  Thus,  as- 
serts Mr.  Munn,  we  learn  a  valuable  lesson  on  trees  as  great  water 
conservationists.  Treeless  lands,  become  hard  and  non-porous 
from  constant  weathering,  and  thus  eventually  lose  their  fertility. 
Tree  roots  penetrate  and  loosen  the  earth ;  the  decaying  leaves  not 
only  fertilize  but  make  soil  spongy  and  porous.  Doubtless  you 
have  noticed  the  light  rich  soil  of  forests,  as  compared  to  the  heav- 
ier and  less  rich  farming  and  gardening  soils.  Trees  are  one  of 
Mother  Nature's  most  valuable  servants.  "Only  God  can  make  a 
tree,"  but  you  can  help  to  increase  them  by  planting. 

Just  at  this  time,  one's  mind  turns  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants,  with  a  faith  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  mysteries  that  make  life  glorious  and  beautiful 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Joyce  Kilmer,  the  poet  writes  this 
tribute  to  trees : 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast. 

A  tree  that  look  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


THE   HEART   OF    FRIENDSHIP 

"Here's  to  the  heart  of  friend- 
ship, tried  and  true, 

That  laughs  with  us  when  joys 
our  pathway  strew; 

And  kneels  with  us  when  sor- 
rows, like  a  pall, 

Enshrouds  our  stricken  souls; 
then  smiles  through  all 

The  midnight  gloom  with  more 
than  human  faith, 

Here's  to  the  love  that  seeks  not 
self,  and  hath 

No  censure  for  our  frailty,  but 
doth  woo, 

By  gentle  arts,  our  spirits  back 
into 

The  way  of  truth;  then  sheds  up- 
our  lives 

A  radiance  that  all  things  else 
survives." 


It  often  happens  that  a  man's  sins 
find  him  out  before  his  creditors  can 
find  him  in. 

— o — 

While  the  administaration  is  seek- 
ing ways  and  means  to  raise  prices, 
many  people  are  trying  to  raise  cash, 
while  some  others  are  raising  the 
devil. 

Poltical  doles,  political  jobs,  polit- 
ical control  of  business  and  the  in- 
dividual, results  in  wholesale  public 
charity,  destruction  of  opportunity, 
exorbitant  taxation.  Politics  pro- 
duces no  wealth.     Instead  it  absorbs 


the  stored  savings  of  centuries,  just 
as    a    snail   absorbs   the    leaf   of   the 
plant  it  finally   destroys. 
— o — 

A  hypocrite  is  the  Dr.  Jckyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  that  acts  differently  when 
some  one  is  watching  him.  He  is  a 
parasite  in  politics,  and  everything 
else. 

— o — 

Tennessee  is  still  insisting  in  her 
laws  that  we  can't  be  descended 
from  monkeys,  while  some  people  in 
Louisiana,  and  other  states,  are  in- 
clined to  seriously  doubts  such  a 
theory. 

Malcom  Campbell  did  not  make 
300  miles  an  hour.  But  all  hope  is 
not  gone.  There  are  still  hundreds 
of  truck  and  taxi  drivers  and  other 
foolhardy  drivers,  who  keep  on  try- 
ing it  around  corners. 
— o — 
Senator  Vic  Donahey  is  demanding 
an  investigation  of  the  natural  gas 
situation,  while  "Hooie"  Long  is  ask- 
ing them  to  quit  investigating  him  for 
a  brief  period.  It  seems  the  country 
is  being  flooded  with  gas  of  one  kind 
and  another. 

A  heavy  foot  on  the  accelerator  is 
the  best  friend  the  Dark  Angel  of 
Death  has.  At  the  present  time, 
campaigns  are  under  way  in  all 
states  and  most  cities  and  towns  to 
enforce  reasonable  traffic  regula- 
tions. The  driver  who  thinks  he 
can  "safely"  drive  as  fast  as  he 
wants,  whenever  he  wants,  must  be 
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taught  the  errors  of  his  ways. 

Hair  dressers,  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land, say  women  will  be  bald  in  an- 
other hundred  years.  This  is  bad 
on  the  women;  but  it  is  good  news 
for  the  men.  No  more  hairs  will  be 
found  on  men's  coats.  But  the  pres- 
ent generation  need  not  become  elat- 
ed over  such  a  possibility — they  will 
not  be  interested  in  this  matter  when 
it  does — if  ever — come  to  pass.  It  is 
most  likely  they  will  not  be  here. 
— o — 

There  are  various  types  of  auto- 
mobiles. They  are  as  thick  as  filling 
stations  in  cities  and  towns.  There 
is  one  called  the  Hupmobile.  From 
the  looks  of  some  of  the  new  designs 
by  some  of  the  manufacturers,  it 
would  seem  more  appropriate  to  call 
some  of  them  Humpmobiles,  from 
the  little  hump  in  the  middle.  Then 
there's  the  Dodge.  It  does  not  dodge 
you,  but  you  have  to  dodge  it.  In 
fact  you  have  to  dodge  all  of  them. 
— o — 

Oregon  has  a  governor,  General 
Martin,  retired  army  officer  with  a 
long  and  honorable  record,  who  set 
his  foot  down  and  told  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  State  that  he  didn't  want 
any  new  tax  laws  or  increase  in  old 
ones.  No  better  psychological  influ- 
ence could  be  offered  the  people  of 
any  state  than  to  show  that  a  state 
can  perform  its  essential  functions 
and  meet  its  essential  obligations  to- 
day, without  imposing  further  tax 
burdens  on  an  already  over-taxed 
people.  More  power  to  pubic  officials 
like  General  Martin! 

In    this    Lenten    season    it    is    well 


for  all  of  us  to  follow  the  admonition 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  espistle 
to  the  Hebrews:  "Draw  near  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  may  find  grace  to  help 
us  in  the  time  of  need."  We  need 
grace  to  help  us  in  every  trouble 
For  us  sinners,  all  times  are  times  of 
need.  We  need  mercy  to  pardon  and 
forgive  all  who  do  as  wrong,  and 
grace  to  purify  and  nourish  it;  mer- 
cy to  rescue  us,  grace  to  guide  us. 
We  need  grace  every  day  in  all  cir- 
cumstances— in  prosperity  lest  we 
forget  God;  in  adversity  lest  we  dis- 
trust Him:  in  temptation  lest  we 
fall ;  in  conflict  lest  we  yield,  in  trou- 
ble lest  we  faint. 

— o — 
In  all  states,  legislatures  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  seek  "easy" 
ways  of  borrowing  money.  When 
they  succeed,  it  may  be  easy  enough 
to  borrow  money,  if  a  state's  credit 
is  in  fairy  good  shape — but  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  for  the  taxpayers  to 
pay  back  the  loan,  plus  interest, 
when  it  comes  due.  The  special  as- 
sessment, for  example,  has  been  the 
bane  of  property  owners  for  years — 
levied,  as  it  usually  is,  without  spe- 
cific authorization,  it  has  piled  up 
debt  burdens  which  many  business 
and  home  owners  affected  are  utter- 
ly unable  to  pay.  The  public  should 
see  to  it  that  political  borrowing  is 
made  harder — not  easier.  If  bonds 
are  vitally  needed  for  a  worthy  pro- 
ject, the  voters  may  be  trusted  to 
endorse  their  issuance.  And  if  it  is 
necessary  to  deprive  the  voter  of  his 
right  to  pass  on  a  bond  issue  in  order 
to  get  it  by,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  project  is  unneces- 
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sary.     Almost    every    political    subdi-  payer    must    dig    down    deeper    each 

vision     in     the     country — from     the  year  to  pay  his  share  of  their  cost, 

smallest  county  to  the  federal  govern-  The    State  of   California   has   a   con- 

ment     itself — gives    witness     to     the  stitutional   provision  making  it   neces- 

folly    of    indiscriminate    issuance    of  sary  for  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 

bonds.     Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol-  voters  to  approve  a  bond  issue.  That 

lars  of  bonds  are  outstanding  in  this  provision     should     be     retained — and 

country  which  were  issued  for  waste-  other  states  would  do  well  to  adopt 

ful,   "political"   or    otherwise   unwor-  similar  safeguards   against  waste   of 

thy  purposes.     And  the  harassed  tax-  their  hard-earned  tax  money. 


A  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

Earnest  educators  throughout  the  United  States  are  giving 
serious  thought  to  a  reform  of  curricula,  with  a  view  to  bet- 
ter adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  the  present-day  student.  No 
current  question  deserves  more  thoughtful  consideration. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  our  educational  leaders  that  present 
methods  are  proving  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  times. 
With  the  ever-increasing  store  of  available  knowledge,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  to  choose  that  which  should 
be  taught  in  the  limited  time  that  can  be  given  to  formal  edu- 
cation by  the  average  student. 

But  the  problem  is  not  new.  As  far  back  as  1758  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  education  in  England  came  in  for  drastic 
criticism  by  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  labored  with  little  success 
for  its  reform. 

Sheridan  contended  that  the  established  system  of  that 
day  did  not  fit  the  young  for  their  duties  in  life ;  that  it  wjas 
uniform  for  all  and  profitable  for  none.  He  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  imparting  a  better  knowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

The  latter  point,  at  least,  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  to- 
day. It  would  be  a  great  step  forward  if  our  children  might 
emerge  from  high  school  with  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with 
their  mother  tongue. — Selected. 
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FORTY-EIGHT  STAR  FLAG-FLOATING 
OVER  FORT  MACON 


By  Clyde 

Coastguardsmen  on  duty  in  the 
towner  near  historic  old  Fort  Macon 
were  somewhat  surprised  last  April 
when  one  afternoon  two  Army  trucks 
and  four  State  trucks,  pulling  heav- 
ily in  low  gear  came  slowly  through 
the  sand  and  on  up  to  the  gateway 
of  the  Fort.  This  was  "moving  in" 
day  for  officers  and  men  of  an  ad- 
vance detail,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening,  eight 
Army  pyramidal  tents  had  been 
pitched  on  ground  that  had  once  been 
battled  for — it  was  now  a  peaceful 
company  street. 

The  next  morning  early,  a  Conser- 
vationalist,  with  "Old  Glory"  folded 
under  his  arm,  made  his  way  to  the 
top  of  the  bullet-scarred  garrison. 
There,  just  over  the  main  entrance 
had  been  placed,  temporarily,  a  flag 
pole. 

Then  somewhere  below  in  the  fort 
the  first  sergeant  blew  a  whistle  and 
men  came  to  attention  as  the  flag  was 
being  raised.  And  this  according  to 
history,  was  the  first  time  a  forty- 
eight  star  flag  had  floated  in  the 
breeze  above  Fort  Macon! 

History  which  brings  us  to  the 
present  day  flag,  dates  back  to  1775, 
when  a  sturdy  gathering  of  Ameri- 
can pioneer  statesmen  appointed  a 
committee  to  design  a  flag  suitable 
for  the  colonies  who  were  at  that 
time  under  the  rule  of  the  English. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  immediate- 
ly   elected   chairman    of   this    delega- 


Bristow 

tion. 

Days  of  planning  and  designing 
brought  forth  a  flag  of  thirteen 
stripes  with  the  cross  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Andrew.  The  plan  was 
heartily  adopted.  This  pattern  was 
made  and  the  flag  was  first  flown 
from  the  staff  at  Washington's  head- 
quarters in  Boston. 

Then  the  battle,  on  the  morning  of 
April  19,  1775,  at  Lexington,  sealed 
the  doom  of  British  rule  in  America 
and  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  only  a 
few  months  before  predicted  war 
when  a  speaker  at  the  convention 
held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  saw 
bis   forebodings   materialize. 

News  of  the  fighting  spread  fast. 
Men  on  horses  galloped  through 
towns  and  villages  with  cries,  "To 
arms!  To  arms!  The  war  has  be- 
gun!" 

The  Continental  Congress  was  in 
session  in  Philadelphia  when  the 
iiews  of  the  fighting  reached  that  ci- 
ty. George  Washington  was  imme- 
diately appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  forces. 

It  wasn't  until  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  though,  that  Washing- 
ton took  command  of  the  army — 
Though  it  could  hardly  be  called 
an  army.  Many  did  not  have  bayo- 
nets and  some  even  lacked  muskets. 
The  only  food  they  had  was  that 
which  was  given  them  by  patriotic 
farmers. 

The  next  Spring,  however,  Wash- 
ington,   in    one    night    fortified    Dor- 
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Chester  Heights,  (a  hill  near  Bos- 
ton) and  strategically  placed  his 
guns  as  to  have  the  British  fleet  and 
army  at  his  mercy. 

By  request  of  Congress,  General 
Washington  penciled  a  design  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  before  Robert  Mor- 
ris and  George  Ross.  It  was  Betsy 
Ross  who  then  suggested  the  five 
pointed  stars,  now  used. 

So  it  was  decided  that  since  the 
Colonies'  desire  for  Independence  had 
grown,  the  Continental  Congress,  on 
July  4th,  1776,  adopted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  design  of  a  star  and  stripe 
for  each  colony  or  state  which  en- 
tered as  one  of  the  "United  Colo- 
nies" was  accepted.  Betsy  Ross  made 
the  first  flag  then,  with  the  red  and 
white  stripes  and  with  thirteen  stars 
sewed  in  a  circle  in  the  upper  cor- 
ner on  a  square  blue  field.  This  flag 
was  made  the  official  flag  by  act  of 
Congress,  June  14,  1777,  (Flag  Day). 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  first 
"under  fire"  at  Brandywine  Creek,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Setptember  11,  1777, 
when  Washington  was  defeated  by 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Although  the  flag  flown  over  Fort 
McHenry,  Baltimore,  when  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  written,  James 
Monroe,  on  April  14,  1818,  signed  a 
bill  restoring  the  flag  to  thirteen 
stripes  with  a  star  for  each  state  and 
a  new  star  to  be  added  as  each  new 
state  joined  the   Union. 

In  December  1861,  the  Army  gar- 
risoned it's  coast  defense  at  Fort  Ma- 
con, just  across  Bogue  Sound  from 
Beaufort,  for  the  first  time.  At  this 
time  the  Union  had  increased  to 
twenty-four    states,    so    there    was    a 


flag  with  twenty-four  stars  and  thir- 
teen alternate  red  and  white  stripes 
raised  over  the  newly  garrisoned  fort. 

Early  in  1836,  two  more  stars  were 
added,  thus  two  more  states  had 
pledged  allegiance  to  the  Union.  The 
Mexicans,  after  forbidding  the  Amer- 
icans to  settle  in  Texas,  in  this  same 
year,  appeared  before  the  Alamo. 

The  garrison  made  a  heroic  resist- 
ance and  it  was  seven  days  before 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Mexicans 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  that 
surrounded  the  fort.  Once  inside  the 
enclosure  the  invaders  killed  every 
survivor   and   marched   away. 

In  1845,  after  remaining  an  inde- 
pendent republic  for  nine  years,  Tex- 
as was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

By  1860,  all  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  even  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  for  it's  entire 
length  had  been  made  into  states. 
Gold  had  already  been  discovered  in 
California  and  pioneers  had  passed 
over  the  intervening  territory  and 
settled,  developing  states  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  population  of  these 
"United  States"  was  then  thirty-one 
million ! 

In  1861,  Fort  Macon  was  captur- 
ed by  the  Confederates.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  then  boasted  thirty-four 
stars  on  field  of  blue  and  since  the 
Federal  government  had  never  recog- 
nized the  loss  of  those  states  in  the 
Confederacy,  the  Federals,  when  they 
re-captured  the  fort,  April  25,  1862, 
a  United  States  flag  took  the  place 
of  the  Confederate  flag. 

Thirty-six  stars  decorated  the  up- 
per corner  of  this  historic  old  flag  in 
1864.  Then  during  1898  when  the 
Americans   proudly  boasted  forty-six 
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states,  John  Phillip  Holland  made 
America  more  famous  when  he  built 
a  submarine  which  was  a  success! 

The  last  troup  garrisoned  in  Fort 
Macon  was  a  detachment  of  negroes 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jim 
Young  in  1898  and  they  paid  homage 
to  the  forty-six  star  flag.  After 
this  detachment  was  gone  and  all 
equipment  was  removed  from  the 
garrison,  the  caretaker  also  was  with- 
drawn. 

Then,  January  6,  1912,  New  Mexi- 
co was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Just 
over    a    month    later,    (February    14, 


1912,)  Arizona  was  admitted  and 
then  the  blue  square  of  our  present 
day  Stars  and  Stripes  were  complete! 
Or  were  they  complete?  Just  recent- 
ly another  "State"  has  been  clamor- 
ing to  be  recognized! 

The  Fort  Macon  military  reserva- 
tion was,  in  1924  converted  into  a 
North    Carolina    State    Park. 

The  little  group  of  men  stood  rigid- 
ly at  attention.  Again  the  whistle 
sounded.  As  one,  they  went  on  with 
routine  duties,  while  above  them 
floated  "Old  Glory"  over  Fort  Ma- 
con for  the  first  time — in  Peace! 


IT  DOESN'T  PAY 

It  doesn't  pay  to  worry 

Or  give  up  in  despair, 
When  there's  so  much  of  gladness 

For  you  freely  to  share. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  grumble, 
If  things  seem  to  go  wrong, 

Better  down  your  disappointments 
With  a  burst  of  cheerful  song. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  dawdle 

When  there's  urgent  work  to  do, 
A  clear  and  noble  purpose 

Will  inspire  the  best  in  you. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  be  sorry 

Over  chances  missed  and  gone, 

For  however  black  the  night, 
Then  surely  comes  the  dawn. 


— Selected. 
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YOU-ALL  AND  YOUSE  GUYS 


(Morganton 

Southern  dialect  has  furnished  a 
subject  of  discussion,  particularly  in 
the  North,  that  is  always  interesting, 
tr  say  the  least.  A  lot  of  jibes  have 
been  thrown  our  way  about  the  use 
of  "you-all."  It  is,  therefore,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  satisfying  to  have  a 
defender  step  forth  from  that  recog- 
nized "center  of  culture,"  staid  old 
Boston,  with  the  argument  in  our  be- 
half that  "you-all"  used  as  the  plu- 
ral is  correct.  The  Anderson,  S.  C, 
Record  discovered  the  defense  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  published  at  Boston  and,  in 
quoting  it,  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting comment: 

One  of  our  pet  abominations  has 
always  been  the  "non-Southerner" 
who  attributes  the  use  of  the  collo- 
quism  "you-all"  to  the  singular  in- 
stead of  the  plural,  in  which  it  is 
generally  used  in  the  South. 

"You-all,"  we  still  contend,  is  good 
English.  It  means  all  of  you,  and  is 
a  less  stilted  expression.  It  of  course 
is  used  in  the  plural,  and  we  have  yet 
to  hear  it  used  in  the  singular  here 
in  the  South.  Eddie  Cantor  is  the 
last  person  we  heard  use  it  wrong, 
and  he  was  trying  to  be  smart  in 
mocking  a   Sothern  negro. 

And  so,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we 
found  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  from  Pe- 
ter S.  Land  of  Boston,  which  reads 
as  follows: 


News-Herald) 

"Since  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
does  not  divide  me  geographical- 
ly or  grammatically,  I  would  like 
to  get  in  this  discussion  on  your 
editorial  page  as  to  whether  'you 
all'  is  singular  or  plural  (pro- 
viding it  is  a  public  and  not  a 
private  contest.)  Basing  my  de- 
duction on  a  story  told  about  a 
gentle-woman  from  the  South,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
'you  all'  is  plural.  Without  be- 
ing reminded,  I  recall  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

"A  charming  old  lady  from 
the  South  who  came  to  New  York 
to  visit  frequently  used  the  ex- 
pression 'you  all'  in  a  voice  that 
carried  with  it  the  delightful  at- 
mosphere and  genune  kindliness 
and  courtesy  of  the  South.  One 
very  important,  and  more  or  less 
pompous  member  of  the  first  sev- 
eral hundred  in  New  York's  elite 
one  night  at  dinner  focused  her 
lorgnette  and  inquired,  'My  dear, 
tell  me  why  do  you  always  say 
you  all?'  'Well,'  replied  the 
gentlewoman  in  her  sweetest  and 
most  innocent  manner,  'you  see, 
I  have  lived  in  the  South  for 
sixty  years  and  I  gradually  ac- 
quired that  habit,  I  presume.  I 
am  sorry,  but  I  have  been  in 
New  York  only  six  weeks,  so 
you  can  hard'y  expect  me  to  say 
"youse  gLiys"   quite  yet.'  " 


Good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices. — Emerson. 
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MIDDLETON  PLACE  GARDEN 

By  Laura  Cromer  Hemingway 


At  Middleton  Place  are  the  oldest 
landscaped  gardens  in  America. 
This  is  seventeen  mjiles  above 
Charleston  on  the  Ashley  River,  that 
was  once  the  high  road  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  rice  planters  who  occu- 
pied the  large  homes  built  up  and 
down  the  river. 

The  original  owner  of  Middleton 
Place  became  president  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Arthur  Middleton,  who 
sleeps  beneath  a  massive  tomb  in  the 
heart  of  the  gardens,  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indepence.  While 
still  another  member  of  that  family 
became  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
and  to  him  is  attributed  the  honor  of 
having  established  the  state  free 
school  system.  He  later  became  min- 
ister to  Russia,  which  post  he  served 
with  credit  to  his  family  and  to  his 
country. 

The  name  of  Middleton  has  been 
associated  with  the  history-  of  this 
nation  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
It  is  a  name  that  carries  honor 
wherever  heard. 

In  the  year  1740  Henry  Middleton, 
master  of  the  great  plantation  on  the 
Ashley,  sent  to  England  for  an  ex- 
perienced gardener.  All  along  the 
river  there  were  women,  as  well  as 
men,  who  could  not  forget  the  order- 
ed beauty  of  the  old  English  gardens 
upon  which  they  had  turned  their 
backs  when  they  had  come  to  the  new 
land  of  America  in  search  of  some- 
thing better  than  their  country  could 
offer  them,  torn  as  it  was  by  relig- 
ious and  political  differences. 


When  spring  came  to  the  Carolina 
coast  it  brought  a  profusion  of  yel- 
low jessamine,  dogwood,  redbud,  bay 
blossoms,  honeysuckle,  wild  magnol- 
ia, woodbine,  shadblow,  wild  currant, 
hibiscus,  roses,  begonia  and  other 
blossoms.  That  awakened  memories 
that  would  not  be  stilled.  The  urge 
to  bring  order  and  system  to  these 
natural  gardens  was  irresistible. 
Along  with  these  native  plants  were 
many  that  these  colonists  on  the  riv- 
er had  brought  with  them  from  the 
Old  World  gardens. 

When  the  first  landscape  gardener 
arrived  from  England  at  Middleton 
Place  he  was  given  one  hundred  ne- 
gro slaves  to  do  his  bidding.  For  ten 
years  he  and  the  laborers  worked  at 
the  task  of  building  a  garden.  This 
was  terraced  down  to  the  riverside. 
Inland  water  pools  were  controlled 
to  form  artificial  lakes,  five  in  all, 
placed  on  graduated  land  levels. 
These  serve  even  today  as  mirrors 
to  reflect  the  wealth  of  color  when 
the  gardens  are  at  their  height.  The 
terraces  were  connected  by  flights  of 
steps  made  from  hand  wrought  brick, 
while  winding  walks  lead  the  strol- 
ler on  and  on  amid  labyrinths  of 
beauty.  These  are  bordered  by  trim 
box  hedges. 

As  nowhere  else  in  America  at 
that  time  had  a  formal  landscaped 
garden  on  so  great  a  scale  been  at- 
tempted in  America,  the  undertaking 
attracted  attention  far  and  wide,  ev 
en  in  that  day  of  slow  communica^ ; 
tion.  Mr.  Middleton  received  a  num- 
ber of  plants  from  far  corners  of  the 
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world,  sent  by  interested  persons.  So 
well  suited  was  the  soil  to  these,  va- 
ried as  they  were  in  climate,  that 
hardly  any  were  lost.  Many  live  to- 
day and  are  pointed  out  to  the  visi 
tors  who  come  to  these  gardens  by 
the  thousands  daily  during  the 
spring. 

Among  the  plants  contributed  to 
Middleton  Place  Gardens  from  time 
to  time  are  some  that  have  been  lost 
to  botanical  records.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  is  conducting 
research  work  there  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  lost  specimens  as  they 
classify  unknown   plants. 

Long  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  fame  of  Middleton  Place 
Gardens  had  reached  Europe.  The 
enthusiasm  of  gardening  eve-r  has 
been  contagious. 

The  work  begun  by  the  first  mas- 
ter of  Middleton  Place  has  been  car- 
ried on  down  the  years  through  the 
succeeding  members  of  that  family 
which  has  held  the  plantation  more 
than  two  centuries.  When  the  sec- 
ond Henry  Middleton  came  into  pos- 
session of  Middleton  Place  he  brought 
over  from  France  the  celebrated  bo 
tanist,  Andre  Michaux,  who  broughi 
with  him  four  camellia  japonicas. 
Although  more  than  a  century  old. 
three  of  these  still  bloom  profusely 
each  year. 

Michaux,  after  acquainting  himself 
with  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Car- 
olina coastal  country,  was  convinced 
that  tea  should  thrive  there.  He 
brought  over  a  number  of  plants  and 
set  upon  the  plantation.  They  grew 
rapidly  and  from  these  the  first  tea 
in  America  was  picked.  It  was  not 
grown  as  a  commercial  venture  but 
was  used  on  the  plantation. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  Middleton  Place  is  the  ''Butterfly 
lakes."  These  are  twin  lakes  so  ar- 
ranged in  the  tidewater  marsh  as  to 
suggest  a  huge  butterfly  with  wings 
outspread.  The  quiet  waters  become 
iridescent  with  reflections  of  sky  and 
blossom. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the 
great  blocs  mokre  than  two  and  one- 
half  acres  in  dimension  each,  packed 
solid  with  a  mass  of  azaleas  of  har- 
monizing hues,  laid  like  so  many 
bright  patches  of  chintz  upon  the 
emerald  background  that  is  the  lawn. 

The  work  of  completing  these  gar- 
dens has  gone  on  and  on  until  today 
they  cover  more  than  forty  acres  and 
require  the  constant  attention  of  a 
trained  horticulturist  and  thirty- 
eight  laborers. 

Middleton  Place  Gardens  boast 
more  rare  plants,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  along  the  coast.  There  the 
visitor  may  find  a  Chinese  candle- 
berry  tree;  a  Chilean  pine  that  came 
from  South  America;  a  Japanese 
varnish  tree;  a  ginko  tree;  and  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention  indi- 
vidually. 

And  running  freely  among  these 
are  mutitudinous  native  plants  and 
trees,  as  though  anxious  to  proclaim 
the  natural  beauty  of  this  low  coun- 
try. There  is  a  gigantic  holly  tree 
that  b7azes  wit1!  scarlet  berries  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  is  covered  with 
masses  of  early  blossoms  in  spring. 
Th°re  is  a  "firecracker"  plant,  so 
called  because  of  the  blossoms  that 
resemble  the  small  red  firecrackers 
that  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
boy,  and  girl,  too.  at  some  time  in 
their  lives.  Mimosas,  with  their 
abundance  of  fragrant  pink  blossoms 
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that    resemble    small    powder     puffs, 
and  their   lacy   sensitive   leaves   that 

go  to  sleep  each  evening,  add  an  ex- 
otic touch  to  this  beauty  spot. 

Sweet  olive  scents  the  air  with  a 
fragrance  that  is  tantalizing.  Formal 
beds  of  carefully  pruned  roses  add 
their  fragrance  to  the  already  per- 
fumed breezes  that  float  gently  up 
from  the  river.  And,  standing  sen- 
tinel over  all,  are  the  patriarchal 
live  oaks  that  carry  upon  their  wide- 
spread arms  mantles  of  neutralizing 
grey  moss. 

One  of  these  oaks  in  particular 
attracts  visitors  because  of  its  exces- 
sive dimensions  and  because  of  its 
historical  associations.  It  is  thirty- 
five  feet  in  circumference  and  has  a 
limb  spread  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  It  is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween seven  and  nine  hundred  years 
old.  Underneath  it  Henry  Middleton 
is  reported  to  have  sheltered  his  co- 
lonial regiment. 

Only  one  wing  of  the  old  Tudor 
brick  mansion  remains,  the  remain- 
der of  the  house  having  been  burned 
during  the  War  between  the  States. 
The  house  originally  was  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  river.  The  main  body 
was  three  stories  tall.  From  it  a 
right  and  a  left  wing  extended 
through  arched  colonnades,  each  two 
stfcrie-s  tall.  It  wa|S  noted  for  its 
handsome  furnishings,  valuable  paint- 
ings,  brica-a-brac,   and   silver. 

The  house  was  built  to  face  the 
river,  as  were  most  of  the  country 
homes  of  that  day,  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  travel- 
ing was  done  on  the  water.  Boats 
of  various  sorts  and  sizes  were  own- 
ed  by   every   rice   planter   along   the 


river.  There  were  slaves  in  plenty 
to  make  the  brick  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  massive  house  in  1740. 
And,  there  were  vessels  piyng  back 
and  forth  between  Charleston  and 
English  ports,  taking  rice  across  th,e 
Atlantic  and  bringing  back  brick  and 
other  material  needed  in  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  this  home. 

The  house  was  set  upon  a  little 
bluff  and  the  original  brick  steps,  ov- 
er which  the  feet  of  many  persona- 
ges have  trod,  still  mark  the  en- 
trance to  the  garden.  A  fence  made 
of  hand-made  brick,  outlines  the  gar- 
den and  protects  it  from  the  herd  of 
sheep  that  graze  peacefully  upon  the 
broad  lawn  through  which  the  visi- 
tor approaches  the  gardens. 

A  rear  avenue  formerly  ran  up 
from  the  old  stage  coach  road  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house.  The  old  car- 
riage house  stands  to  one  side  and 
an  antiquated  vehicle  may  be  seen 
within  that. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  just  within 
the  gardens,  and  near  the  right  wing 
of  the  house  that  still  stands,  is  the 
little  spring  house,  built  of  brick,  and 
arranged  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
perishable  foods  were  preserved  by 
cool  water  trickling  through  recep- 
tacles that  held  the  food.  Several 
rooms,  that  were  used  by  servants, 
have  been  preserved  with  their  co- 
lonial furnishings. 

Down  beside  the  water  the  old  brick 
rice  mill  still  stands,  but  it  is  the 
scene  of  other  activity  in  this  day  and 
time.  Each  spring  members  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Charleston  operate 
a  tea  room  in  this  attractive  old 
building. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
spot  to  be  found  within  the  extensive 
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gardens  is  at  the  entrance  where  the 
ruins  of  the  old  chimney  and  hearth 
are  to  be  found.  Those  who  revere 
the  history  of  the  nation  approach 
this  spot  with  something'  akin  to  awe. 
About  the  hearthstone  sat  the  great 
and  the  mighty  when  America  was 
in  the  making.  Who  knows  what 
discussions  took  place  there?  Who 
knows  the  trepidation,  or  the  cour- 
age, brought  home  to  brave  hearts 
as  they  gathered  about  those  old 
weather-beaten  stones? 

Certain  it  is  that  many  a  heart- 
ache was  carried  there  to  be  soothed 
by  the  crackle  and  glow  of  the  flames, 
for  those  who  sought  a  new  existence 
in  this  country  forced  themselves  to 
face  a  new  world  with  resolute  cour- 
age. Not  soon  did  they  forget  the 
comforts,  the  pleasures,  and  the  ties 
of  the  mother  country. 

The  gardens  spread  out  and  beyond 
the  old  hearthstone  bear  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  yearning  of  those  early 
colonists  for  those  left  behind.  It 
has  been  said  that  when  the  pioneer 
women  climbed  into  their  covered 
wagons   and   set   out   upon   their   un- 


certain journey  to  the  west,  many  of 
them  carried  along  geranium  slips 
which  took  root  and  grew  to  brighten 
that  wilderness  and  make  it  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  The  wo- 
men who  stepped  into  those  small 
sailing  vessels  to  come  to  Carolina 
almost  three  centuries  ago  were  on- 
ly the  forbears  in  spirit  of  those  pio- 
neer women,  for  they  brought  with 
them  the  plants  and  other  chattel 
dear  to  them,  with  which  they  not 
only  miade  brighter  this  land  for 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones,  but 
with  which  they  "builded  better  than 
they  knew."  They  erected  a  bul- 
wark of  tradition  that  included  a 
love  of  home,  a  reverence  for  God, 
and  a  feeling  of  duty  toward  their 
fellowman  that  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
men  and  women  of  character  this 
country  has  produced,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens  which  lent  en- 
chantment and  in  which  they  lived 
and  loved. 

Middleton  Place  Gardens  is  more 
than  a  place  of  beauty;  it  is  a  his- 
torical shrine. 


INGRATITUDE 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 

— Shakespeare. 
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CYPRESS  GARDENS 

By  Laura  Cromer  Hemingway 

The  love  of  beauty  is  an  heritage      beneath     pervaded 


to  man  from  the  Creator  who  placed 
man  in  a  garden  when  the  v/orld  was 
new.  Surely  no  one  man  has  pre- 
served that  heritage  more  jealously 
than  Benjamin  R.  Kittridge  of  New 
York  and  the  South  Carolina  Low 
Country,  who  looked  into  the  inky 
waters  of  an  expansive  swamp  and 
caught  a  vision  of  a  garden  not  un- 
like the  original  garden  of  man's  es- 
tate. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Mr.  Kittridge  purchased  Dean  Hall, 
one  of  the  former  rice  plantations  on 
the  Cooper  River  twenty-four  miles 
north  of  Charleston.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  many  rice 
plantations  that  had  made  that  part 
of  the  counry  famous  the  world  over. 
Its  historic  background  was  rich.  But 
it  was  not  the  massive  brick  house, 
reminiscent  of  more  than  two  centur- 
es  of  patrician  living,  nor  was  it  the 
old  garden  that  rioted  between  the 
house  and  the  river's  edge  that  ap- 
pealed to  his  sentiment.  Instead  it 
was  the  old  rice  reservoir,  stretching 
over  two  hundred  acres,  flooded  here 
and  there  with  transparent  waters 
and  inky  hue,  from  the  depths  of 
which  towered  gigantic  cypress  trees 
of  undetermined  age,  since  they  are 
related  to  the  California  Redwoods 
and  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old. 
It  was  the  apparently  fathomless 
depths  of  the  Stygian  water  reflect- 
ing the  measureless  reflections  of  the 
cypress  boles  that  intrigued  his  fan- 
cy. Standing  there  time  ceased.  A 
sense    of    limitless    space    above    and 


the  atmosphere. 
The  solitude  was  broken  only  by  the 
mellowed  call  of  a  water  bird,  or  the 
swish  of  the  wings  of  a  snowy  air- 
grette  as  it  swept  with  incredible 
swftness  and  skill  onto  the  mirror- 
like surface  of  the  water  in  pursuit 
of  a  fish. 

The  love  of  beauty  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  divine  heritage  in 
that  it  is  unselfish.  Every  true  gar- 
dener longs  to  share  the  results  of  his 
toil  with  others.  Cypress  Gardens 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  free 
of  charge  after  six  years  of  toil, 
planning,  and  compromising  with  na- 
ture on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kittridge  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Vardelle. 
No  landscape  gardener  was  employ- 
ed. The  garden  just  grew  out  of  the 
love  fostered  upon  its  by  its  owners 
and  their  associates,  and  out  of  the 
abundance    of   nature. 

Unfortunately  vandals  mingled 
with  garden  lovers  that  came  to  en- 
joy the  lovely  place,  and  Mr.  Kitt- 
ridge found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
his  invitation  to  the  pubic.  But  the 
public  begged  for  admittance.  An 
admittance  fee  became  imperative, 
much  to  the  dislike  of  the  man  who 
had  planned  and  made  the  gardens 
for  the  the  enjoyment  of  flower  lov- 
ers. Approximately  10,000  persons 
visit  these  gardens  each  season, 
which  begins  on  Christmas  eve  and 
runs  until  May  first.  From  every 
section  of  the  world  they  come.  Writ- 
ers of  repute  have  eulogized  it  the 
world  over.  An  Irish  author  speaks 
of  its  as  "Beautiful  and  unearthly." 
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Once  Mr.  Kittridge  had  caught  his 
vision  of  a  water  garden  his  enthu- 
siasm knew  no  bounds.  He  hired 
laborers  by  the  hundred.  The  great 
swamp  that  in  the  days  of  rice  plant- 
ing been  a  fresh  lake  was  drained. 
The  rubbish  was  cleared  from  its 
depths  and  burned.  Every  summer 
this  process  was  repeated  for  six 
years. 

Finally  the  swamp  was  cleared 
and  work  began  on  the  laying  out  of 
miniature  islands  between  which  the 
water  was  to  be  allowed  to  course  in 
winding  streams.  Each  of  the  many 
islands  was  planted  with  gay  blossom- 
ing plants,  azaleas  prevailing,  until 
they  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
huge  flower  pots.  Paths  totalling 
three  and  one-half  miles,  were  allow- 
fed  to  jtake  their  rtatural  winding 
course  around  the  water's  edge  and 
across  the  lake  over  many  rustic 
bridges,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
The  borders  of  these  paths  run  the 
gamut  of  color  that  is  furnished  by 
numerous  plants.  This  is  repeated 
in  the  still  deoths  of  the  Mack  wa- 
ter. Through  the  lofty  branches  of 
the  lacy  cypresses  slanting  sunbeams 
steal  to  the  blossoms,  only  to  pick  out 
the  gayest  hues  and  accentuate  them 
in  pleasing  modulated  contrasts 
against  the  blackness  of  the  water. 

Along  the  winding  paths  nature 
works  out  an  interesting  study  in 
chiaroscuro  that  is  ever  shifting,  ev- 
er alluring  under  the  hand  of  the  su- 
preme artist.  The  brown  of  the 
fallen  leaves  blends  harmoniously 
with  the  emerald  of  the  new  grass 
that  runs  eagerly  up  the  inclines  of 
the  borders,  only  to  lose  itself  in  the 
flowing  rhythm  of  color  that  is  aza- 


leas, narcissi,  daffodils,  violets,  am- 
aryllis,  ilris,  and  other  plants  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

More  than  50,000  tons  of  bulbs  of 
various  kinds  have  been  planted  in 
Cypress  Gardens.  Azaleas  by  the 
hundreds  and  of  every  color  grown 
blossom  ther-e.  Some  of  these  are 
twenty  years  old.  These  were  trans- 
planted from  the  centuries-old-gar- 
den back  of  the  house.  The  frag- 
rance of  sweet  olives  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  path  border  permeates 
the  air. 

Thoughts  that  are  altogether  holy 
possess  a  lover  of  beauty  in  the 
course  of  a  stroll  through  this  mod- 
ern Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  as  though 
the  person  who  achieved  this  master- 
piece had  slipped  his  hand  into  that 
of  the  Creator,  who  had  responded 
by  placing  that  matchless  artist,  na- 
ture, at  his  disposal.  About  the 
bridges  that  man  has  fashioned  from 
portions  of  lichen^painted  tree  trunks 
and  branches  nature  has  twined  the 
Virginia  creeper,  the  trailing  wistar- 
ia, clematis,  woodbinte,  and  yellow 
jessamine.  The  hand  of  man  has 
transplanted  thousands  of  iris  be- 
neath the  overhanging  boughs  of  the 
live  oaks  and  nature  has  marshalled 
her  array  of  wild  purple  flags  down 
beside  the  water's  edge  where  it 
smiles  back  at  the  work  of  man. 
Among  the  daphne,  magnolia,  myr- 
tle and  plants  of  man's  own  raising 
along  the  path  borders  nature  has 
woven  a  tracery  of  wild  fern  and 
sweet  fennel. 

No  more  heavenly  spot  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  can  be  found  than  Cy- 
press Gardens  in  the  time  of  spring. 
Through  the  vista  of  the  trees,  where 
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gently  swaying  streamers  of  soft 
grey  moss  trail  from  boughs  to  gath- 
er to  themselves  the  purple  of  the 
shadows,  native  dogwood  casts  a  sil- 
very spell  among  the  intense  color  of 
the  azaleas,  and  the  waters  repeat  the 
tale  of  loveliness.  From  the  lusti- 
ness of  nwe  grass  wee  whiet  violets 
peep  out  with  a  shyness  that  is  fetch- 
ing. Easter  week  usually  finds  the 
garden  at  its  best.  Happy  bursts  of 
bird  song  suggest  a  paean  of  joy  that 
thrills  the  whole  world  at  springtime. 
Almost  the  listener  can  hear  a  sym- 
phonic strain  of  music  in  the  rustle 
of  the  leaves. 

Desirious  that  those  who  visit  the 
gardens  may  enjoy  them  to  the  full- 
est, the  owner  has  placed  in  glass 
frames  along  the  paths  maps  of  the 
gardens  to  guide  those  who  walk. 
Turquoise  blue  boats  and  canoes  and 
a  schooner  may  be  used  by  those  who 
prefer  to  paddle  about  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  water  that, 
despite  its  suggestion  of  limitless 
depth,  is  hardly  more  than  three  feet 
deep.  Wheel  chairs  with  negro  at- 
tendants are  available  for  those  who 
find  walking  or  boating  too  strenu- 
ous. Rustic  benches  offer  resting 
places  along  the  paths  for  those  who 
wish  them. 

The  care  of  the  gardens  during  the 
summer  is  a  gigantic  task.  Although 
there  is  a  flowing  well  three  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  the  water  is 
mineral  and  cannot  be  used  for  wa- 
tering the  thirsty  azalea  plants.  The 


mineral  water  neutralizes  the  acidi- 
ty of  the  soil,  and  azaleas  must  have 
acidity  to  thrive.  Therefore  fresh 
water  must  be  pumped  two  miles  dis- 
tant. A  water  truck  mounted  with 
an  engine  and  five  hundred  feet  of 
hose  is  kept  busy  during  the  summer 
when  the  water  is  drained  from  the 
gardens. 

When  the  Cooper  River  becomes 
flooded  the  water  is  tested  to  deter- 
mine if  it  be  fresh.  If  so  certain  of 
the  old  flood  gates  used  during  the 
time  of  rice  cultivation,  are  opened 
and  the  water  conserved  for  use  in 
the  gardens.  Rain  water  also  is 
caught  in  quantity. 

"The  American  Venice"  is  a  name 
justly  conferred  upon  Cypress  Gar- 
dens by  those  who  go  there.  So 
closely  have  Mr.  Kittridge  and  his 
wife,  who  is  a  Charleston  woman  en- 
dowed with  the  love  of  the  South 
Carolina  Low  Country  flora,  worked 
in  harmony  with  nature  that  nature 
has  recompensed  them  by  bringing 
forth  abundant  offerings  of  flora  in- 
digenous to  that  section.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  the  work  of 
man  leaves  off  and  that  of  nature  be- 
gins. Certainly  no  one  would  sus- 
pect that  these  gardens,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  stately  cypress  trees,  are 
no  more  than  six  years  old! 

So  ethereal  is  the  beauty  of  design 
and  blossom  that  the  cypress  trees 
serve  the  purpose  of  lending  assur- 
ance that  it  is  not  all  a  dream  that 
will  fade  away  at  any  moment. 


Knowledge  without  goodness  is  dangerous,  goodness  with- 
out knowledg  is  useless. — Exchange. 
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THE  SUGARING  PARTY 

By  Miriam  Vincel 


In  her  cabane  that  April  morning, 
Isabel  Tavener  was  washing  dishes; 
and  as  she  dried  the  cups,  she  hum- 
med an  old  chanson  of  the  Northland : 

"When  the  ice  lets  go  the  river, 
When  the  wild  geese  come  again 
When  the  sugar-maple  swells, 
When  the  maple  swells  its  buds." 

Her  grandfather  had  been  to  the 
village  and  brought  her  back  a  let- 
ter. 

"M&rci,  Gran'pere,"  she  thanked 
him,  in  the  soft  patois  of  Quebec. 

He  patted  her  cheek  and  left  her 
to  work  in  the  vegetable  garden. 

Flipping  the  dish  towel  over  her 
shoulder,  Isabel  slit  the  envelope  and 
began  reading. 

"Why,  Lois  and  Joan  and  Eleanor 
are  coming!  They'll  be  here  over  the 
week-end;  they  want  to  see  the  sugar 
bush  in  springtime." 

She  thought:  "Everything  must  be 
spick  and  span  before  they  get  here. 
I'll  start  cleaing  the  cabane  right 
away." 

She  went  into  the  big  living  room. 
The  ceiling  beams  had  been  aged  a 
deep  mahogany  color  by  time  and 
smoke;  the  casement  windows  swung 
outward  to  catch  the  tangy  odor  of 
spruce  from  the  hills.  A  fireplace 
took  up  one  end  of  the  room,  with 
shelves  of  books  snuggled  on  either 
side  of  the  hearth. 

When  Isabel's  father  was  alive,  he 
liked  to  sit  in  his  own  niche  near  the 
fireplace  and  write  up  his  scientific 
experiments    for    publication.        Now 


that  he  was  gone,  Isabel  used  his  fa- 
vorite armchair,  read  his  medical 
books,  and  dreamed  of  carrying  on 
his  work  among  the  habitants. 

As  she  stood  in  the  room  now,  all 
the  glamor  suddenly  left  it.  The 
home-made  furniture,  the  hand-loom- 
ed curtains  and  couch  covers,  the  rag 
carpets,  the  iron  pots  hanging  in  the 
fireplace — everything  locked  tawdry 
and  old-fashioned. 

"I  do  want  the  girls  to  come!  But 
I  can't  let  them  see  the  cabane  like 
this!" 

She  ran  out  to  Gran'pere,  who  was 
stooped  over  a  cold  frame  of  early 
tomato  plants.  All  in  one  breath  she 
explained:  city  friends  were  coming; 
the  cabane  was  dingy;  she  would  be 
ashamed  for  the  girls  to  see  it.  She 
must  get  new  things.  She  must  go 
to  Montreal  and  buy  new  rugs,  new 
curtains,  new  cooking  pans. 

With  a  hand  on  his  rheumatic 
back,  Gran'pere  straightened  up.  An- 
dre Pierrot  was  old.  Seventy  winters 
he  had  seen  the  ice  freeze  in  the  riv- 
er; seventy  springs  he  had  seen  the 
sap  rise  in  the  sugar  bush  to  make 
the  golden  flowing  syrup. 

"Non,  p'tite,  eet  ees  not  necessary 
to  go  to  the  ceety,"  he  objected.  "We 
have  no  need  for  things  new." 

Like  many  olden  folk,  Andre  Pier- 
rot lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. A  dozen  hives  of  bees  drummed 
in  the  buckwheat  patch.  Over  the 
hill,  the  milch  cows  pastured  in  the 
apple  orchard.  Yonder  in  the  barn 
lot  was  the  horse  and  the  two-wheel- 
ed calcchc  in  which  he  rode  to  church 
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on  the  Sabbath.  After  his  day's 
work,  he  could  rest  contentedly  in  the 
chair  he'd  made  at  the  carpenter's 
bench. 

He  laid  an  affectionate  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  Shaking  his  white  head, 
Gran'pere  said,  "Mon  file,  the  new 
and  the  old  cannot  be  mixed." 

Tears  came  to  Isabel's  eyes. 

With  a  prayer  on  her  lips  that 
she  should  do  the  right  thing,  she 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  cab- 


Midday  found  Isabel  steering  her 
outboard  canoe  down  the  wilderness- 
buried  Riviere  Memisette.  The  Nancy 
Girl,  stored  in  the  boat  shed  all  win- 
ter, was  making  its  first  spring  trip 
with  many  rebellious  knocks  and  la- 
bored squeaks. 

The  somber,  rainy  day  expressed 
Isabel's  mood  perfectly.  It  was  one 
of  those  orphan  days  of  late  April 
that  belong  neither  to  winter  nor  to 
spring.  Isabel,  realizing  she  could 
stay  no  longer  at  the  sleepy  habitants 
settlement,  dreaded  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage and  seek  new  work  and  new 
friends. 

She  lashed  herself  for  quarreling 
with  Gran'pere;  indeed,  she  ;f  elt  her- 
self the  worst  of  ingrates.  When 
she  was  a  motherless  little  thing  he 
had  shielded  and  cared  for  her.  He'd 
boasted  volubly  over  her  first  speck- 
led trout,  and  had  let  her  fry  it  all 
by  herself.  He'd  popped  corn  to  dec- 
orate her  Christmas  trees,  and  had 
carved  toys  to  fill  her  stockings.  He'd 
named  her,  "La  jeune  Doctoresse," 
because  she'd  tagged  along  with  her 
dad  on  his  visits  to  the  sicki 

Isabel  reached  for  a  handkerchief. 


In  a  corner  of  it  she'd  tied  a  child's 
tooth — one  of  p'tite  Paul's  front 
teeth  that  she  pulled  for  him.  He'd 
given  it  to  her  as  a  reminder  that  she 
mustn't  forget  to  bring  him  back 
some  chewing  gum. 

Resting  her  head  on  the  steering 
wheel,  she  cried  heartbrokenly.  There 
would  be  no  more  operations  of  tooth- 
pulling  and  splinter-removing,  with 
their  cookie  and  chewing  gum  re- 
wards 

Gran'pere  had  said  the  old  and  the 
new  were  incompatible.  She  had 
decided  to  choose  the  new 

The  current,  tugging  at  the  sides 
of  the  canoe,  jerked  her  alert.  She 
pushed  the  tiller  far  to  the  left,  that 
she  could  swing  in  a  wide  semi-circle 
around  an  island  in  mid-channel. 
Glancing  over  at  the  tree-studded 
plot  of  land,  she  saw  a  man  at  the 
water's  edge.  He  was  signaling  to 
her,  but  she  could  not  hear  him. 

She  cut  off  the  engine  in  order  to 
hear  what  he  was  saying. 

"Mam'selle,"  his  voice  came  across 
the  water,  "I've  had  a  bad  canoe  ac- 
cident. Could  you  stop  and  lend  a 
hand?" 

Isabel  veered  the  canoe  around, 
headed  for  the  island,  and  deftly- 
skirled  into  a  willow  at  the  island 
edge. 

Hopping  out  of  the  canoe,  she  lap- 
ped the  painter  around  the  sapling 
and  ran  over  to  the  man. 

He'd  gone  back  to  his  handful  of 
coals.  In  wet  clothing,  the  raw  wind 
off  the  water  made  him  shiver  with 
cold.  There  was  an  ugly  gash  on  his 
cheek;  his  forehead  was  bound  up; 
and  blood  -was  seeping  through  the 
makeshift  bandage  on  his  right  hand. 
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"Mericiful  heaven,  M'sieu!"  Isabel 
sympathized.  "How  did  you  get 
hurt?   What  happened?" 

The  man  explained  that  he  had 
been  canoeing  up  river;  and  ignor- 
ant of  the  treacherous  currents,  had 
thought  to  rest  at  the  island.  The 
boat  had  been  capsized;  he  had  been 
knocked  against  jagged  rocks;  and 
only  by  sheer  luck  and  hard  swim- 
ming had  he  reached  the  island  at 
all. 

Running  to  the  canoe,  Isabel  fetch- 
a  blanket  to  wrap  him  in  while  his 
jacket  could  dry.  With  a  belt-ax 
from  the  boat,  she  cut  pine  boughs; 
and  throwing  them  on  the  fire,  fanned 
the  coals  to  leaping  flames.  Then 
she  turned  to  give  the  man  a  hand. 
Taking  off  his  sodden  bandages,  she 
bound  up  his  cuts  with  strips  torn 
from  her  clothing. 

A  short  time  later  he  was  sitting 
on  a  "feather  bed"  of  spruce  boughs, 
and  was  sipping  hot  tea  from  the  top 
of  her  thermos  bottle. 

As  Isabel  refilled  his  cup,  she  ask- 
ed, "Feeling  better?" 

"I  certainly  am — thanks  to  you." 

"Where  were  you  going,  M'sieu? 
My  canoe  takes  two  people  as  easily 
as  one." 

"We  were  headed  in  opposite  di- 
rections, Mam'selle,"  he  told  her. 
"How  far  are  we  from  Ste.  Memi- 
sette?" 

Isabel  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment. "Stc.  Memisette!  That's 
whei'e  I  live,  M'aieju.  It's  about 
eight  miles  up  river." 

"Maybe  you  can  tell  me  whether 
anyone  is  staying  at  Dr.  Traverner's 
house.  He  died  recently — but — " 
The  man  bit  off  the  sentence. 


"I'm  his  daughter,  Isabel." 

"I'm  Dr.  Keith,  of  Montreal."  The 
stranger  shook  hands.  "Our  Medi- 
cal Society  is  very  interested  in  your 
father's  book  that  was  published  last 
month.  He  hinted  at  an  experiment 
that  he  was  working  on.  The  Socie- 
ty asked  me  to  get  permission  to  go 
over  his  notes.  If  he  perfected  the 
formula  of  the  serum  in  that  experi- 
ment, the  medical  world  will  put  his 
name  among  the  great  bacteriolog- 
ists of  all  times." 

They  were  silent  a  few  minutes. 
As  Isabel  fed  the  fire,  she  did  some 
swift  thinking.  If  she  didn't  go  on 
to  Montreal,  she'd  have  no  other  op- 
portunity to  buy  those  new  things. 
If  she  took  the  doctor  to  the  cabane 
he'd  see  those  tawdry  furnishings. 
He'd  need  three  or  four  days  to  study 
her  father's  notes — he'd  be  at  the 
sugaring  party! 

What  would  a  city  doctor  think  of 
Andre  Pierrot's  utter  disregard  for 
those  things  called  germs? 

Isabel's  reasoning  went  to  a  deep- 
er question. 

Her  father  had  always  found  time 
to  take  care  of  his  humblest  patients 
along  with  his  monumental  experi- 
ments. She  was  thinking  about  her 
house;  Dr.  Keith  was  thinking  about 
the  suffering  of  mankind.  She  felt 
she'd  be  breaking  faith  with  her  dad 
if  she  went  on  a  trip  of  her  own  and 
did  not  take  Dr.  Keith  to  the  settle- 
ment. 

She  looked  up.  "I  was  going  to 
the  city,"  she  said  truthfully,  "but 
my  trip  can  wait.  Dr.  Keith.  Ill 
take  you  to  Ste.  Memisette."  .  .  . 

Later  (that  afternoon  they  were 
four   miles    from   the    isolated    little 
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village.  They  were  both  soaked,  for 
shortly  after  leaving  the  island  rain 
had  come  down  in  blinding  sheets. 
It  had  settled  into  a  drizzle  that 
would  keep  up  all  night. 

The  old  engine  in  the  Nancy  Girl 
had  been  rebelling  the  entire  trip  up 
river;  and  now  with  a  last  cough,  it 
turned  over  and  died.  The  swift 
current  was  pushing  the  canoe  back 
down  river. 

Isabel  bent  over  and  felt  under  the 
blankets  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

She  saw  Dr.  Keith's  worried  face, 
and  assured  him:  "Doctor,  this  mo- 
tor is  so  temperamental — it's  really 
downright  'mean'  at  times — that  I 
always  travel  prepared." 

She  slipped  a  pole  over  the  side  of 
the  canoe — a  straight-grained  piece 
of  ash  ten  feet  long  with  a  steel 
guard  at  the  end.  It  was  sturdy  and 
reliable,  like  old  Andre,  who  felled 
the  timber  and  made  the  pole  at  his 
carpenter's  bench. 

Heading  the  boat  into  the  current 
to  keep  it  from  swinging  one  way  or 
the  other,  she  started  the  last  four 
miles  of  their  trip.  Slowly  she 
"climbed"  the  pole  with  hand-over- 
hand holds;  and  then,  reaching 
ahead,  began  another  "run." 

An  hour  later  they  saw  the  vil- 
lage far  in  the  distance. 

The  lights  from  the  cabanes  blink- 
ed drowsily  down  on  the  river. 
Friendly  smoke  curled  up  from  the 
chimneys  as  the  busy  housewives 
prepared  the  evening  meal.  From 
the  barn  lots  came  the  neighs  of  hors- 
es and  the  tinkle  of  cow-  and  goat- 
hells.  High  in  the  rainy  sky  rose 
the  church  spire;  and  from  its  aloof 
height  it  looked  down  on  the  peace- 


ful   settlement    like    a    gray,    silent 

guardian. 

*  *  * 

The  sugaring  party  was  in  full 
swing.  Gran'pere  was  presiding  ov- 
er the  two  iron  cauldrons  of  boiling 
golden  syrup. 

The  one-room  shed  where  Andre 
Pierrot  was  making  the  sugar  should 
have  been  torn  down  long  ago,  and  a 
modern  and  a  more  adequate  one 
built.  But  each  spring  he  patched 
the  roof  and  replaced  any  bricks  that 
had  fallen  out  of  the  chimney. 

One  could  buy  thermometers  that 
showed  the  various  heat-stages  of 
the  syrup;  but  Andre  Pierrot  put  no 
faith  at  all  in  such  new-fangled 
"tools".  He  used  a  broad,  flat  wood- 
en spoon  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
bowl;  and  with  ritualistic  solemnity, 
he'd  dip  the  spoon  in  the  bubbling 
syrup,  blow  through  the  hole  and 
count  the  bubbles. 

The  youngsters  swarmed  about  his 
elbows.  "Non,  non,  mes  enfants,"  he 
told  them  again  and  again,  "la  tire 
(the  candy)   eet  ees  not  yet  ready!" 

They  would  shuffle  back  to  the  low 
benches  around  the  wall,  to  wait  for 
the  next  dipping  and  blowing  and 
tasting. 

Isabel,  huddled  in  one  corner  of  the 
smoke-filled  room,  was  trying  to 
gauge  how  the  party  was  coming  on. 

She  saw  the  doctor — and  gasped. 

A  youngster  had  sneaked  up  behind 
Gran'pere  and  had  dipped  his  spoon 
into  one  of  the  cauldrons.  Andre 
Pierrot  turned  and  whacked  that 
thieving  spoon.  While  Gran'pere 
was  busy  with  the  "thief",  Dr.  Keith 
dipped  his  palette  into  the  pot. 

In  one  jump  the  doctor  was  at  his 
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place  on  the  bench,  licking  the  strin- 
gy sweetness  with  gusto. 

The  children  shrieked  with  delight. 
The  mistiness  in  Isabel's  eyes  wasn't 
caused  altogether  by  the  smoke.  They 
were  tears  of  real  joy,  for  she'd 
thought  that  Dr.  Keith  wouldn't  care 
for  such  old-fashioned  amusement; 
but  he  was  having  the  time  of  his 
life. 

Outside  the  cabane  there  was  a 
tremendous  racket. 

Francois  was  blackening  faces! 

He  had  slipped  in  and  grabbed  a 
fistful  of  the  sticky  soot  that  formed 
on  the  outside  of  boilders.  Shrieks 
of  protests  and  wistful  pleadings  to 
soften  his  stony  heart — then  roars 
of  laughter  as  the  black  hand  left  its 
mark. 

The  soot  was  a  sign  of  popularity 
for  the  lucky  girl. 

Lois  burst  into  the  smoke-filled 
room  and  sat  down  beside  Isabel. 

"Darling,  this  is  the  grandest  par- 
ty I  ever  went  to,"  she  whispered,  a 
happy  lilt  proving  her  words  sin- 
cere. "I  love  your  cabane;  it's  so 
snug  and  old-fashioned — why,  I  felt 
a  welcoming  hospitality  the  instant  I 
stepped  into  it." 

Gran'pere  boomed  the  summons: 

"La  tire!     La  tire!     C'est  fini!" 

A  concerted  rush  for  the  pile  of 
wooden  spoons.     The  dipping  began! 

P'tite  Paul  had  a  spoon  in  each 
fist.     He  sidled  over  to  Isabel. 

"Look  Isabel,  in  dis  pocket,"  he 
lisped,  indicating  the  right  pocket  of 
his  little  homespun  pants.  "Docteur 
Keith,  he  gimme  all  dose  mooch!" 

His  impish  sooty  face  broke  into  a 
grin. 

Isabel  peeked  into  the  pocket.  Two 


whole  packages   of  gum!    She  looked 

at    him    in    open-eyed    astonishment. 

other  front  tooth  was  gone! 
*  *  * 

They  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
cabane,  Dr.  Keith,  Andre  Pierrot  and 
Isabel,  to  wave  au  revow  to  the  last 
departing  guest. 

Then,  turning  back  to  the  room, 
they  gathered  about  the  lighted  fire- 
place. Dr.  Keith  sat  in  a  handmade 
rocker  between  them. 

He  spoke  to  Isabel: 

"Last  night  Andre  and  I  talked 
about  your  plans  to  leave  Ste.  Memi- 
sette.  We  think  you  should  go  away, 
but  not  to  stay;  for  your  work  and 
happiness  lie  here. 

'  Isabel,  your  father  finished  his 
experiment.  The  serum,  that  I'd 
mentioned  to  you,  can  now  be  put  on 
the  market;  and  you  will  get  a  royal- 
ty. Wouldn't  you  like  to  use  that 
money  to  go  to  medical  college?" 

Isabel  couldn't  say  a  word! 

The  doctor  went  on: 

"While  you're  studying  in  the  city, 
I'd  like  to  look  out  for  you.  During 
vacations  Andre  will  keep  you  the 
lovely  unspoiled  girl  that  you  are. 
Then  after  you  get  your  degree,  you 
should  come  back  here  as  the  doctor 
for  Ste.  Memisette."  ' 

Gran'pere  patted  her  hand  affec- 
tionately. "I  thought  once  the  old 
and  the  new  were  incompatible.  How 
much  better  eet  ees,  P'tite,  to  use  the 
best  of  the  old  and  the  best  of  the 
new!" 

Isabel's  eyes  lit  up  like  candles. 
She  would  be  carrying  on  her  fath- 
er's work  among  the  people  who 
needed  her,  and  whom  she  knew  and 
loved. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MARCH 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


ROOM  No.  1 
—A— 
Edgar  Anderson,   Robert    Benfield, 
Robert   Conklin,  James   Cooper,  Bry- 
an Williams,  Charles  Wagoner,  Rob- 
ert Worthington  and  Jim  Kfillam. 
— B— 
Robert  Alexander,   Boyd   Freeman, 
Homer  Smith,  Clifford  Bowers,  Wal- 
ter Guy,  Ed  Lockamy  and  Willie  Mc- 
Dade. 

ROOM  No.  2 
—A—  ' 
Allen    Barrett,    Paul    Eason,    Wil- 
liam Hare,  Earl  Hill,  Warren  Hollo- 
man  and  William  Hill. 
— B— 
Braxton  Grady,  Willie  Ange,  D.  C. 
Winston    and    Clarence   Deal. 
ROOM  No.  3 
—A— 
Vasco  Robinson,  Hilton  McMath,  J. 
T.     Lovett,     Vernon     Lamb,    Council 
Holden,  Tom  Brown,  Henry  Chester, 
Hoyte  Hudson  and  Paul  Shires. 
— B— 
Thomas   Horton,  Kenneth   Messick, 
H.  B.  Tucker  and  James  Yarborough. 
ROOM  No.  4 
— A— 
Curtis  Coleman,  Edgar  Hatley  and 
Norman  Owens. 


_B— 
Boyd  Baker,  Harry  Flowe,   Lonnie 
Holloman,  Homer  Jones,  Jas.   Boyce, 
Morris   Hicks,   Boyd   Barringer,  Ben 
nie  Holland  and  Eli  Philemon. 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Leonard  Potter,  James  Montford, 
Barney  Caviness,  David  Hodge,  Irv- 
ing Medlin,  James  Young,  Clinton 
Keen,  Spurgeon  Dowless  and  Fred 
Vereen. 

^-B— 
Sam  Everett,  Joe  Sanford  and  Per- 
ry Harvell. 

ROOM  No.  6 
— A— 
John  Caddell,   Roy  Pope  and  Lyn- 
wood  Potter. 

— B— 
John  Auton  and  F.  E.  Mickle. 

ROOM  No.  7 
— A— 

Sanford   Collins,   Lee   Dickens,   Joe 
McPherson  and  James  Hodges. 
— B— 

Thomas  Hamilton,  John  Drum, 
John  Killiam,  Clarence  Matton,  The- 
odore Rector  and  Luther  Wilson. 


No  amount  of  straining,  crying,  agonizing  can  re-make  one 
single  day  of  the  year  that  is  past.  A  little  careful  planning 
and  thoughtful  working  out  can  make  many  glorious  days  in 
the  future. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


A  group  of  boys  were  recently  en- 
gaged in  unloading  a  carload  of  coal 
at  our  railroad  siding.  This  will 
soon  be  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous buildings  on  the  campus. 

Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  busy  for  the 
past  few  days  salvaging  lumber  from 
the  grandstand  at  our  athletic  field, 
which  was  demolished  during  the 
storm  last  week.  A  goodly  quantity 
of  this  lumber  will  be  available  in 
re-building  the  stand. 

Richard  Wrerin,  of  Cottage  No.  9, 
had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  a  frac- 
tured leg  while  at  work  in  the  woods 
last  Tuesday.  He  was  engaged  in 
helping  to  clear  some  of  the  damage 
done  by  last  week's  severe  wind 
storm.  Richard  was  taken  at  once  to 
the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital, Gastonia,  where  the  injured 
member  is  being  treated. 

Since  last  reported  in  these  col- 
umns, February  16th,  twenty-eight 
beys  have  been  paroled  or  permitted 
to  go.  Having  made  good  records 
during  their  stay  at  the  School,  these 
boys  are  now  at  home  attending 
school  or  engaged  in  regular  employ- 
ment. They  are:  Randolph  Elliott, 
Kannapolis;  Glenn  Conner,  Rocking- 
ham; Robert  Morris,  Ellerbe;  Glenn 
Ennis  and  James  Finley,  McDowell 
County;  Edward  Casstevens,  Win- 
ston-Salem; Monroe  Denham,  Wake 
County;  Leroy  Shields,  Greensboro; 
Clyde  Peeler,  Salisbury;  Dallas  Beas- 


ley  Benson;  Wallace  Anders,  Hen- 
dersonville;  Guy  Emerson,  Canton; 
Jack  Williams,  Reidsville;  James. 
Greer,  Hendersonville;  James  John- 
son, Altamahaw;  Glenn  Young,  Syl- 
va;  Archie  Batts,  Duplin  County; 
Clarence  Deal,  East  Durham;  Louis 
Stinson,  Burlington;  Bunk  Stout, 
Statesville;  Bill  and  Allen  Barrett, 
Gaffney,  S.  C. ;  Ralph  Meecimore,  Al- 
exander County;  Russell  Ferris, 
Rockingham  County;  Claude  Hoyle, 
Lenoir;  J.  R.  Morrow,  Shelby;  Ned 
Martin  and  John  H.  Owens,  Duplin 
County. 

— o — 
The    following   letter    was   recently 
received    from    one    of    our    paroled 
boys: 

Marshville,  N.  C. 
March  24,  1935. 

Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  writing  you 
for  this  month's  report. 

I  am  working  on  the  farm,  gain- 
ing pounds  and  getting  a  good  sun 
tan.  Everything  seems  to  be  going 
along  like  well-oiled  machinery. 

No,  I  didn't  think  you  were  joking 
when  you  said  you  would  write  me 
often,  but  I  didn't  think  you  had  that 
much  interest  in  me,  but  I  see  I  was 
wrong. 

I  have  been  plowing  this  week,  and 
in  a  new  ground  at  that,  but  it  seems 
that  I  am  making  it  better  than  I 
expected.  I'll  bet  we  have  something 
that  you  don't  have  up  there — we 
have  corn  already  up. 
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Will  close  now,  wishing  you  the 
best  of  luck. 

Yours  Truly, 
James  B.  Dunn. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Baucom,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Gill  Street  Baptist  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  Mark 
4:  35-41  and  Mark  5:  1-15  and  25- 
34. 

The  subject  of  Rev.  Baucom's  talk 
to  the  boys  was  "Jesus,  a  Storm 
Calmer,"  citing  three  kinds  of  storms 
— a  storm  at  sea;  a  storm  of  the 
mind,  and  a  physical  storm — and  Je- 
sus' power  to  conquer  them. 

The  speaker  first  told  how  the  dis- 
ciples, crossing  over  the  sea  in  a 
small  boat,  were  caught  in  a  terrible 
storm.  They  became  frightened  and 
awakened  the  Master,  who  calmly 
slept  while  the  storm  raged,  saying, 
"Master,  carest  Thou  not  that  we 
perish?"  and  he  arose  and  said  unto 
the  sea,  "Peace,  be  still"  and  immedi- 
ately the  sea  became  calm.  People 
marveled  at  the  power  of  this  man 
whom  even  the  waves  of  the  sea 
obeyed. 

On  another  occasion  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  met  a  man  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  unlean  spirit.  He  had 
his  dwelling  among  the  tombs.  No 
man  could  bind  him  even  with  chains ; 
no  man  could  tame  him;  and  night 
and  day  he  cried  and  cut  himself 
with  stones.  The  people  said  he  was 
possessed  of  the  devil,  but  in  this 
modern  day,  his  ailment  would  be 
termed  a  mental  storm,  or  insanity. 
When  this  man  saw  Jesus,  he  cried 
out  that  he  might  be  realeased  from 


his  torment.  Jesus  had  pity  on  him 
and  commanded  the  unclean  spirits 
to  depart  from  him.  The  spirits 
went  out  from  the  man  and  entered 
into  a  herd  of  swine,  they  immedi- 
ately running  violently  down  a  steep 
incline  into  the  sea,  and  were  drown- 
ed. Thus  Jesus  calmed  a  mental 
storm. 

On  another  occasion  when  Jesus 
was  talking  to  a  multitude  of  people, 
a  woman  who  had  suffered  terribly 
and  had  spent  all  she  had  in  her  ef- 
forts to  be  cured,  but  failed  to  find 
relief,  came  to  Him  and  touched  the 
hem  of  His  garment.  Straightway 
"the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried 
up,  and  she  felt  in  her  body  that  she 
was  healed  of  that  plague."  She  fell 
down  before  Him  and  He  said, 
"Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole;  go  in  peace  and  be  whole  of 
thy  plague."  This  incident  shows 
Jesus'  power  over  physical  storms. 

Rev.  Baucom  then  said  that  today 
we  find  persons  who  are  passing 
through  most  trying  experiences — fi- 
nancial storms,  mental  storms,  physi- 
cal storms,  storms  of  doubt  and  fear 
and  storms  of  tmeper.  The  latter  caus- 
es men  to  do  horrible  things.  A  person 
who  would  murder,  kidnap,  rob,  etc., 
said  the  speaker,  has  demons  ir.  his 
heart.  But  when  we  have  Christ 
and  love  in  our  hearts,  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  any  kind  of  storm — we 
can  even  face  death  without  fear,  but 
to  one  who  is  without  God,  the  way 
is   dark   and  fear  overcomes   him. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Baucom,  said, 
if  the  we  take  the  Master  of  all 
storms  into  our  hearts,  we  can  stand 
before  the  final  Judgment  seat  of 
God  without  fear. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  March  31,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Ervin  Martin  Earl  Rogers 

Billie  McCormick    Richard  Sullivan 
Robert  Radford       Louis  Tarkington 
Ashley  Thompson 

COTTAGE  No.'  1 


Sam  Batts 
Clifford  Bowers 
Homer  Bunn 
Russell  Ferris 
Ray  Hutchins 


Herman  Lamm 
C.  McLaughlin 
Millard  Owenby 
Harvard  Winn 
P.  Yarborough. 


COTTAGE  No.  2 

James  Cooper  Vasco  Robinson 

Thomas  Goodman  Woodrow  Spruill 
Thomas  Horton       H.  B.  Tucker 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Barney  Caviness     Percy  Gurganous 
Julian  Gregory       Frank  Hutchins 
Johnnie  Walsh 

COTTAGE   No.  4 


James   Bartlett 
Vernon  Bass 
Fleming  Collins 
Joel  Moore 
Jack  McRary 


Robert  Orrell 
Lloyd  Pettus 
Clyde  Reece 
Melvin  Walters 
Hubert  Williams 


COTTAGE   No.  5 

Max  Cecil  Maynard  Hicks 

Jack   Freeman         Claude  Hoyle 
Robert  Worthington 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Bass  Leonard  Melton 

John  McKay  Joe  Sanford 

Ernest  Stepp 

COTTAGE  No.  7 


Boyd  Barringer 
J.  B.  Murray 


Lewis  Parker 
Theodore  Nines 


COTTAGE  No.  8 
John  Auton  Jesse  Freeman 


Sam  Belk  Ed  Greer 

Harry  Flowe  Clarence  Haney 

Norman   Pike 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Alvis   Browning      William  Fowler 
Ervin  Coward         Thomas   McCarter 
Kester  Sutphin 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Jack  Baity  Hilton  McMath 

N.  Cockerham         William  Peden 
James  Kellum  Charles   Pollard 

Fred  Ward 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Charles   Hefner      Ralph  Mecimore 
David   Hodge  Bennie  Moore 

Bennie  Holland       James  Rector 
Lee   Watkins 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

Earl  Atwood  John  Owens 

Alfred  Holloman     Eli  Philemon 
Ed  Lockamy  Homer  Quick 

Tom  Welch 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

Clarence  Douglas   Jennings  Norris 
Urban  Hill  Eugene  Smith 

Howard  Wilson 


COTTAGE  No.  14 


Billy  Baker 
Jack  Comer 


Vernon  Sheaf 
Virgil  Sheaf 


COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert   Alexander  Ned  Martin 

Marvin  Ashe 

Tom  Brown 

Denver  Beshears 

Jack  Barlow 

Floyd  Causey 

John  Caddell 

John  Early 

George  Gibson 


Claibourne  McKee 
Gilbert  Murray 
Sam  Pegram 
Harley  Pennell 
Charles  Pennell 
Paul  Rhodes 
Glenn  Stewart 
Roy  Wyrick 


Tteivd  anywhere. .any  day  ^1/a 

on  the  SOUTHERN^  J» 

A  fare  for  every  purse. . .  /  pER  MilE 

ONE  WA\  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 

for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Return  Limit  15  Days 

for   Each  Mile  Traveled 


© 


* 


ROUND  TRIP   TICKETS      Return  Limit  6  Months 
for   Each  Mile  Traveled 


@ 


#  flClfl        ON*    WA1    TICKETS 

for    Each  Mile  Traveled 


*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your  Automobile  at  home  and 

using  the  Southern 

Fv^i^nt  IMning  <<ar  Service 

Be  Comf 01  table  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  Mail  way  System 


/  *  *3  i 
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VOL.  XXm  CONCORD,  N.  C,  APRIL  13,  1935  No.  15 


!  EASTER  I 

*  See  the  land,  her  Easter  keeping,  * 

*  Rises  as  her  Maker  rose.  % 
%  Seeds,  so  long  in  darkness  sleeping,  % 
%  Burst  at  last  from  winter  snows,  * 

*  Earth  with  heaven  above  rejoices,  * 

*  Fields  and  gardens  hail  the  spring ; 

$  Shaughs  and  woodlands  ring  with  voices,  * 

$  While  the  wild  birds  build  and  sing.  % 

You,  to  whom  your  Maker  granted  * 


♦ 


<* 

♦  Powers  to  those  poor  birds  unknown,  * 

f  Employ  the  craft  by  God  implanted;  * 

%  Use  the  wisdom  not  your  own.  % 

J  So,  while  Heav'n  and  earth  rejoices,  * 

J  Each  an  Easter  tribute  bring —  * 

f  Work  of  fingers,  chant  of  voices,  % 

%  As  the  birds  who  build  and  sing.  % 

♦:♦  & 

%  — Charles  Kingsley.  J 

♦  ♦ 

*  * 

♦I*  ♦ 
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GOOD  FRIDAY 

The  whole  Christian  world  is  interested  in  Good  Friday  because  on  that 
day  we  celebrate  the  death  of,  our  Lord.  The  suddenness  of  it  stunned  the 
apostles.  The  hopes  they  entertained  were  swept  away  in  an  incredibly  short 
period  of  time.  They  believed  till  the  very  last  that  with  a  display  of  His 
mighty  power  He  could  escape  the  trap  set  for  Him. 

He  knew  all  things  in  the  mind  of  man;  He  knlew  of  the  silver  changing 
hands  sealing  His  death;  the  "via  dolorosa"  was  no  surprise  to  Him, — with 
such  knowledge  of  oncoming  events  could  He  not  have  caused  the  wicked  pur- 
poses of  His  enemies  to  be  frustrated? 

He  came  not  into  the  world  to  defeat,  only  through  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  He  could  have  summoned  legions  of  angels  to  subdue  the  adversaries. 
HE  DID  NOT  SAVE  HIMSELF.     He  could  have. 

But,  Christ  came  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  His  death  on  the 
cross. 

He  was  nailed  on  the  cross  by  His  enemies,  and  through  the  death  He  died 
He  was  able  to  save  that  which  was  lost. — Young  Folks. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EASTER 

Easter  day  comes  early  in  the  beautiful  season  of  Spring.  All 
nature  rises  from  its  winter  sleep,  taking  on  color,  taking  on  life, 
and  we,  too,  become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  season,  wanting 
to  shake  off  all  sluggishness,  live  in  the  midst  of  the  riot  of  colors 
and  unite  with  the  song  birds  in  the  great  Hallelujahs! 

Through  the  centuries,  since  the  date  when  the  Saxons  honored 
"Eastre,"  the  goddess  of  light  or  spring,  the  Christians  have  en- 
deavored to  impress  men  that  the  forty  days  of  the  Lenten  season 
is  the  time  specifically  for  an  inventory  of  self.  The  word  Easter 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  Saxon  word  "Eastre." 
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When  the  ancient  Christians  came  among  the  primitive  people, 
the  Saxons,  it  was  difficult  to  make  them  discard  all  festivities  to 
their  goddess,  "Eastre,"  even  after  they  had  embraced  Christiani- 
ty. Finally  they  were  convinced  their  religion  was  all  superstition 
and  instead  they  glorified  at  this  season  Jesus  Christ. 

To  Christians  all  over  the  world,  Easter  is  significant  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ,  occurring  on  Sunday,  the  second  day  af- 
ter Good  Friday,  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Passover.  In  ac- 
cord with  the  decree  of  Nice,  Easter  Day  is  always  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  full  moon  that  falls  on  or  after  the  21st  of  March ;  if 
the  full  moon  falls  on  Sunday,  Easter  is  celebrated  one  week  later. 

By  Christians,  Easter  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  day  in 
the  chuch  calendar,  culminating  in  the  forty  days  of  self-denial 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  day  of 
triumph  over  death,  a  day  of  great  hope  and  joy. 

The  Lenten  season  is  an  occasion  to  resurrect  ourselves  from  the 
despair  of  the  past  mistakes  and  with  higher  ideals  of  living  lift 
ourselves  to  a  more  perfect  plan  of  life. 

Those  who  believe  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  believe  that  on  the 
first  Easter  Sunday  He  worked  His  greatest  miracle;  on  that  day 
He  fulfilled  His  promise ;  He  triumphed  over  His  enemies ;  He  prov- 
ed Himself  Master  of  life  and  death.  No  day  holds  a  greater  mean- 
ing for  Christian  people. 


RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

Half  a  century  ago  the  education  of  both  young  men  and  women 
was  not  considered  finished  without  some  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  other  classic  writers 
of  the  Victorian  period.  It  is  an  occasion  for  thanksgiving  that 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  breaking  for  a  renewal  of  interest  in  lit- 
erature that  cultivates  a  taste  for  the  refining  things  of  life. 

Charles  Dickens,  though  passed  to  the  great  beyond  these  sixty- 
five  years,  enshrined  in  Westminster  Abbey,  declines  to  rest  in 
peace.  His  books  refuse  to  lie  quietly  on  the  shelf.  The  charac- 
ters depicting  some  phase  of  humanity,  led  by  David  Copperfield, 
when  thrown  upon  the  screens  of  movie  theatres  throughout  the 
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nation  are  accepted  with  delight  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  background 
was  when  letters  were  an  event,  telegrams  a  rarity,  the  railway 
not  accessible  for  all  people,  traffic  consisted  of  horse,  cart  and 
coaches  only  for  the  "well-to-do." 

This  would  be  a  slow  and  dull  scene  for  the  20th  century  youths, 
but  to  Dickens  the  silence,  the  lack  of  bustle  and  confusion  was 
solace  to  his  soul  and  gave  time  and  inspiration  for  the  study  of 
symphony  of  mankind.  When  life  is  cluttered  with  the  ambition 
to  out-strip  friends  for  social  position  or  material  gain  there  is  no 
time  left  for  the  divine  injunction, — "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'' 
To  write  a  sweet  story  or  sing  a  song  with  sweetness  of  voice  there 
must  be  a  soul,  the  source  of  love, — God  is  love. 

Dickens  wrote  with  an  understanding  heart,  he  loved  life;  he 
loved  people;  he  made  his  books  a  study  of  pen-pictures,  or  photo- 
graphs of  different  natures  surrounded  by  plots  of  infinite  variety 
to  further  enhance  real  characters.  Remembering  how  he 
himself  had  been  a  boy,  and  what  are  boys  sufferings  when  neglect- 
ed he  never  failed  to  befriend  the  friendless  boy.  He  was  truly  a 
friend  of  the  forgotten,  and  every  body  who  was  nobody  became 
somebody  to  Dickens.  A  character  of  this  calibre  never  dies  de- 
spite the  intervening  sixty-five  years.  Character,  like  truth,  can 
never  be  crushed. 


THE  PONTIFF'S  DECREE 

Pope  Pius  XI,  the  78  year  old  pontiff,  of  the  Vatican  city,  gath- 
ered twenty  cardinals  about  him  in  secret  consistory,  and  told 
them  the  nations  were  talking  war,  but  impossible;  because  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  believe  that  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  people  wish  to  push  sui- 
cide, and  extermination  not  alone  upon  their  own  nation  but  a 
great  part  of  humanity. 

"If,"  the  pontiff  continued,  "there  were  some  wishing  to  commit 
this  enormous  crime  of  war,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  pray  to 
God  to  destroy  the  people  who  so  desire  war."  Following  this 
speech,  he  issued  the  proclamation  that  three  days  of  prayer  be 
observed  in  Lourdes,  France,  that  "God  might  illumine  the  minds 
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of  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  government  and  fate  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  sad  anxiety  of  time  which  leads  to  fear  for  a  still 
sadder  future." 

Knowing  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  the  courage,  given  from 
above,  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  people  so  that  action  be  taken 
to  purge  the  motion  pictures  of  all  slush  suggestive  of  sex  appeal, 
there  is  assurance  that  the  same  courage,  prompted  by  prayer, 
will  inspire  in  the  heart  of  all  people  a  love  for  mankind  and  a  de- 
sire for  universal  peace. 


THE  FIRST  FIRE  ENGINE 

The  old  city,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  filled  with  traditional  history 
that  is  of  interest  to  all  people,  there  rests 'the  fire  engine  used  in 
fire  emergencies,  the  gift  of  George  Washington,  as  long  ago  as 
1774. 

It  was  made  by  Rogers  Brothers,  Baltimore,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  "Friendship  Fire  Association,"  Alexandria.  From 
the  article  telling  of  this  hand-drawn  antique  it  is  apparent 
"Friendship"  was  the  name  of  the  fire  association  at  the  time  the 
gift  was  presented  by  Washington;  that  the  "father  of  our  coun- 
try" first  saw  the  fire  apparratus  in  Philadelphia  and  that  many 
years  the  engine  disappeared,  and  no  one  knew  of  its  whereabouts. 
Later,  in  1931  it  was  discovered  in  an  old  out-house  covered  with 
dust  and  many  coats  of  paint  that  somewhat  concealed  its  iden- 
tity. 

In  the  reclamation  of  removing  the  dust  and  scraping  the  paint 
the  word  "Friendship'  was  visible.  To  the  mind  of  all  interested 
people  this  evidentily  cleared  up  all  doubt  in  the  mind  of  doubting 
Thomases.  Whether  the  story  is  authentic  or  not,  we  believe  it  is, 
the  circumstantial  evidence  is  sufficiently  strong  to  give  the  F.  F. 
Vs.  the  courage  to  acclaim  "we  have  the  first  apparatus  for  fight- 
ing fire  ever  used  in  the  United  States."  These  Virginians  are  a 
proud  people,  you  cannot  lose  them,  they  are  proud  of  their  past 
achievements  and  never  fail  to  add  luster  to  the  fame  already  at- 
tained. 
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NEW  SANITORIUM  SPONSORED 

Realizing  the  needs  of  the  state  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
smbly  gave  final  approval  to  a  bill  making  provision  for  a  bond  is- 
sue of  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Sanatorium  in  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina  for  tuberculosis  patients  residing  in  that 
area. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  tuberculosis  enthusiasts  that  an  additional 
sum  of  $250,000  will  be  made  available  by  the  Federal  government 
through  a  P  W  A  grant,  which  will  make  possible  the  provision  of 
at  least  200  beds. 

The  next  step  to  bring  into  realization  a  dream  of  those  who 
study  the  future  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  is  a  suit- 
able site,  selection  of  personnel  and  approval  of  a  board  of  directors 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  tuberculosis  associations  have  rendered  a  great  service 
throughout  the  country,  by  segregation,  treatment  and  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  methods  of  living,  having  in  this  way  reduced 
greatly  the  tuberculosis  mortality. 

The  question  confronting  scientists  today, — "is  tuberculosis  ap- 
proaching control?"  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have 
made  a  constant  study  of  the  plague  is  that  "a  complete  conquest 
of  this  disease  still  appears  remote,  but  there  are  great  hopes  it 
may  be  reduced  to  relative  impotence  within  the  next  ten  years." 

The  finest  economy  to  be  practiced  in  spending  tax  money  is  to 
build  a  citizenry  strong  mentally,  physically  and  morally.  With 
this  ambition,  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  as  the  goal,  there  is  not 
a  doubt  this  dread  disease  can  be  arrested  within  a  definite  period. 
An  ounce  of  preventive  measures  is  far  better  than  a  pound  of  cure 
any  time. 


ar: 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


LOVE  IS  ALL 

"But  all  true  things  in  the  world 

seem  truer, 
And   the   better   things   of   earth 

seem  best, 
And    friends  are  dearer  as  friends 

are  fewer, 
And  love  is  all  as  our  sun  dips 

west. 

Then  let  us  clasp  hands  as  we 
walk  together, 

And  let  us  speak  softly  in  love's 
sweet  tone, 

For  no  one  knows  on  the  mor- 
row whether 

We  two  pass  by,  or  but  one 
alone." 


The    most    dangerous    man    on   th« 
highway   is   the   fellow   with   a   tank 
full   of   gasoline   and   a   stomach   full 
of  moonshine  liquor. 
— o — 

A  Pee  Dee  Valley  school  boy  wrote 
a  composition  on  man  and  he  said  it 
was  a  fellow  split  half  way  up,  and 
he  walked  on  the  split  ends. 

Nature  is  kind  to  humanity.     She 
gives  sense  to  a  whole  lot  of  people — 
but    the    trouble    is    she    gives    it    to 
them  too  late  to  do  them  any  good. 
— o — 

A  cynical-minded  person  comes  for- 
ward and  says  "Women  are  a  snare 
and  a  delusion."  He  may  have  been 
caught  in  a  trap — up  to  some  of  his 


meanness,  on  saying  that.  But  I 
have  noticed  that  most  men  have  a 
fondnefcs  for  hugging  delusions  of 
one  kind  and  another. 

In  sending  limburger  cheese  through 
the  mails  it  just  means  there  will  be 
an  extra  scent,  on  each  package. 

— o — 
There  is  an  old  adage,  "Man  wants 
but  little  here  below."  Well,  that's 
about  what  he  gets.  But  that  adage 
was  written  before  income  taxes  and 
tax  collectors  were  invented. 

— o — 
We  are  told  that  every  shirt  made 
for  a  man  gives  employment  to  about 
37  persons.  I  always  wondered  if  it 
did  not  take  a  lot  of  hands,  from  the 
number  of  pins  a  fellow  has  to  pick 
out  of  the  blooming  things. 

— o — 
It  is  said  that  bumpers  for  mo- 
tor cars  were  first  introduced  in  1906. 
And  bumps  for  pedestrians  have  been 
in  vogue  ever  since  the  first  motor 
car  was  introduced. 

— o — 
Clarence  Darrow  says  "Good  times 
are  gone  forever."  I,  for  one,  don't 
believe  any  such  thing.  However, 
Darrow  is  not  a  good  prognosticator. 
Some  years  ago  he  said  the  18th 
amendment  would  never  be  repealed. 

— o — 
When  man  begins  to  meddle  with 
the  bounty  of  nature,  it  looks  as  if 
the  Lord  takes  a  hand  and  shows 
man  he  doesn't  know  as  much  as  he 
thinks  he  knows.  Weather  conditions 
can  knock  the  best-laid  plans  of  men 
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into  a  cocked  hat.  If  we  deliberately 
curtail  crops  when  nature  smiles,  we 
may  find  our  stomachs  more  or  less 
empty  when  she  frowns. 
— o — 
I  am  always  delighted  and  encour- 
ajged  to  hear  from  my  reader  friends 
everywhere.  It  is  like  the  cool  sum- 
mer breezes  on  a  hot  day.  I  feel 
sure  my  readers  will  pardon  me  for 
copying  a  few  words  of  appreciation, 
which,  to  me  is  like  a  bouquet  of 
fresh  roses.  And  admiring  friend, 
in  Oxford,  writes:  "Your  red  stick 
of  candy  paragraph  is  alone  worth 
the  price  of  admission.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  and  more  power  to  you." 
A  very  dear  friend  and  god.y  man  in 
Warrenton  writes:  "Your  comments 
on  Lent  are  the  most  apropos  that  I 
have  seen.  You  said  in  one  para- 
graph almost  as  much  as  some  say 
in  a  volume.  I  get  a  great  "kick" 
out  of  'Old   Hurrygraph's'   'squibs.'  " 

This  world  of  ours  is  changing  rap- 
idly. New  conditions  mean  new  needs. 
Anticipate  them,  and  your  ideas,  too, 
will  become  blueprints  to  progress. 
There's  nothing  so  good  in  this  world 
that  there  can't  be  something  better. 
Take  a  look  into  the  future.  Think 
ahead  of  the  masses.  Be  prepared 
to  supply  the  demand  when  the  idea 
for  something  crystallizes.  You  may 
seem  way  ahead  of  the  times  until 
the  world  wants  what  you  can  sup- 
ply— then  it  will  come  around  with 
the  price.  Today  is  the  time  to  look 
ahead.  The  world  did  not  want  fly- 
ing machines  until  Wright  built 
them,  nor  sewing  machines  until 
Howe  invented  them,  but  both  saw 
that  the   world  would   need   them.    It 


pays  to  think  ahead,  if  you  have  a 
head  that  will  look  into  the  future, 
and  think. 

— o — 

A  North  Carolina  Judge's  Hobby 
for  Walking  Canes. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  walking  stick? 
Of  course  you  have.  But  you  have 
never  seen  a  stick  walking  by  itself. 
There  are  hurricanes,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  walking  canes. 
Most  every  one  has  a  hobby  of  some 
kind,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It 
has  come  to  light  that  former  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  present  county 
Judge  of  Bertie  County,  North  Car- 
olina —  Bertie's  "grand  old  man"  -- 
Judge  Francis  D.  Winston,  has  a 
hobby  for  walking  canes.  He  has  a 
most  unique  assortment,  second  only 
to  the  huge  colledtion  in  the  Old  Mu- 
seum, in  Washington,  D.  C.  At  77 
years  of  age  Judge  Winston  has  no 
more  use  for  a  walking  cane  than 
he  did  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  but  walking  sticks  is  the  hobby 
of  (this  distinguished  jurist,  and  he 
has  them  to  the  number  of  103.  It  is 
told  that  Judge  Winston  has  oratori- 
cally  touched  every  one  of  the  one 
hundred  counties  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  reward  for  his  flights  of  ora- 
tory has  been  a  walking  cane,  differ- 
ent sizes,  different  styles,  different 
makes.  How  the  cane  mania  got 
started  the  Judge  cannot  distinctly 
recall,  but  the  first  one  got  to  him 
in  some  way  with  the  name  "Thom- 
as Sumter"  engraved  on  its  bone 
head.  General  Sumter  was  a  Revo- 
lutionary War  veteran  and  a  cripple, 
and  he  had  this  stick  as  he  went  over 
the  battle  fields.  It  had  a  hole  in 
the  top  for  a  thong  in  case  the  Gen- 
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eral  was  ahorse,  and  it  is  so  adorned 
today.  I  am  told  by  a  correspondent 
at  Windsor,  Judge  Winston's  home 
town,  that  during  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War,  or  soon  thereafter,  this 
government  destroyed  the  Rena  Mer- 
ceise,  a  captured  Spanish  gunboat  in 
Norfolk.  For  his  talk  the  Judge  got 
a  cane  made  from  the  timber  of  the 
boat.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  a  Ber- 
tie county  physician,  while  in  Mem- 
phis, nursed  an  English  actor  taken 
ill  in  a  hotel  there.  The  Thespian 
was  grateful  and  voiced  his  appreci- 
ation by  paying  a  fee  and  giving  Dr. 
Outlaw  a  cane  upon  which  were  carv- 
ed  several  masks  representing  come- 


dy, tragedy,  drama  and  other  sym- 
bols of  life  behind  the  footlights. 
Judge  Winston  got  that  cane  when 
Dr.  Outlaw  returned  home.  Judge 
Winston  is  especially  fond  of  a  stick 
made  for  him  in  Cuba  out  of  Leopard 
wood  and  given  him  by  the  late  Gen. 
Julian  S.  Carr.  There  are  also  half 
a  dozen  or  more  canes  from  fraternal 
bodies  all  over  the  State,  and  many 
more  from  Masonic  lodges,  bearing 
Masonic  emblems,  presented  for  his 
eloquence,  and  one  very  extraordi- 
nary cane  carved  out  of  the  wood  of 
one  of  the  trees  still  growing  in  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  outside  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 


I  WOULD  BE  TRUE 


I  would  be  true, 

For  there  are  those  who  trust  me ; 

I  would  be  pure, 

For  there  are  those  who  care ; 

I  would  be  strong, 

For  there  is  much  to  suffer; 

I  would  be  brave, 

For  there  is  much  to  dare. 

I  would  be  friend 

Of  all — the  foe,  the  friendless ; 

I  would  be  giving, 

And  forget  the  gift; 

I  would  be  humble,  ,.: 

For  I  know  my  weakness ; 

I  would,  look  up, 

And  laugh,  and  love,  and  lift. 


— Howard  A.  Walter. 
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THE  DAY  OF  PALMS 


By  Wouter 

Many  thousands  of  people  had 
journeyed  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover.  They  came  sever- 
al days  before  the  Passover  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  rites  of  puri- 
fication. That  sacred  feast  was  ob- 
served year  after  year  in  the  month 
of  Abib,  or  Nisan,  our  April,  in  com- 
memoration of  Israel's  deliverance 
from  her  bondage  in  Egypt.  It  was 
a  week  of  wondrous  solemnity;  and 
unfortunate  was  the  devout  Jew  who 
was  prevented  from  making  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  City. 

The  worshipers  who  gathered  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  on  this 
particular  occasion  had  one  great  top- 
ic of  conversation.  On  every  hand 
there  was  but  one  question  that 
echoed  and  re-echoed: 

'Think  ye  that  the  Man  of  Galilee 
will  come  to  the  feast?" 

The  fame  of  Jesus  had  gone 
throughout  all  the  land.  And  recent- 
ly one  Lazarus,  a  young  man  from 
Bethany,  had  been  raised  trim  the 
dead  by  this  same  Jesus  jf  Naza- 
reth. The  report  had  advanced  the 
fame  of  Jesus  to  a  high  pitch.  The 
pilgrims  hoped  that  He  would  come ; 
the  previous  year  He  had  been  ab- 
sent. 

At  last,  however,  their  douot  was 
set  at  rest.  Word  came  that  He  wa.5 
even  then  at  Bethany,  and  would  pro- 
ceed to  Jerusalem  on  the  morrow. 
The  crowd  became  even  more  enthu- 
siastic and  many  hundreds  resolved 
to  go  forth  to  meet  Him,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  escort  Him  into  the 
city. 


Van  Garrett 

And  on  the  morrow  He  did  come; 
and  He  came  riding  on  the  colt  of  an 
ass.  In  the  Orient  the  ass  was,  and 
still  is,  a  creature  as  large  as  a  small 
horse.  Great  men  rode  upon  asses. 
When  kings  went  forth  to  war  they 
rode  on  rorses,  but  when  they  went 
on  peaceful  missions,  they  rode  upon 
asses.  Since  Jesus  was  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  was  about  to  announce 
Himself  as  the  Promised  One,  it  was 
fitting  that  He  should  enact  His  Mes- 
sianic role  and  ride  into  the  city  on 
the  colt  of  an  ass. 

The  multitude  had  gone  out  of  the 
city  at  daybreak,  and  had  hurried 
along  the  road  toward  Bethany. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  running  high; 
they  wanted  to  give  Him  a  fitting 
welcome.  As  was  the  custom  when 
royal  personages  visited  a  city,  they 
strewed  the  road  with  their  gar- 
ments, and  they  cut  boughs  from  the 
palm  trees  along  the  way.  As  they 
moved  along  they  waved  the  palms 
above  their  heads. 

When  they  met  Him  they  escorted 
Him  toward  the  city.  It  was  a  long 
procession,  and  men  and  women  came 
before  and  after  Him,  shouting  as 
they  proceeded.  Again,  and  yet  again, 
they  kept  shouting  precious  promises 
of  Holy  Writ: 

"Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David." 

"Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

"Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

It  was  truly  a  royal  procession. 
But.  even  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ju- 
bilation there  were  rumblings  of  a 
coming    storm.        The    rulers    of    the 
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Jews,  ever  on  the  alert  for  any  dis- 
turbances, had  learned  of  the  mul- 
titude that  left  the  city  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  day.  They  had  sent  some 
Pharisees  along  to  learn  what  was 
about  to  happen.  When  these  spies 
saw  Jesus  approaching:  in  royal  man- 
ner, they  were  bitterly  provoked. 

"Teacher,"  they  cried,  "rebuke  Thy 
disciples!" 

"I  tell  you,"  He  replied,  "that 
should  these  men  be  silent,  the  very 
stones  will  cry  out." 

As  the  procession  wound  its  way 
along-  the  road,  and  finally  descended 
the  mountainside,  Jerusalem  came  in- 
to view  Jesus  wept;  and  then  a  la- 
ment broke  from  His  lips.  He  mur- 
mured a  prophecy  about  the  unre- 
sponsive city  that  lay  spiritually  dead 
before  His  eyes.  His  prophecy  came 
to  fulfillment  just  forty  years  later, 
in  70  A.  D.  when  Titus  laid  the  city 
in  ruins. 

The  multitude  pushed  its  way 
through  the  city  gate.  People  along 
the  street  cried  out,  "Who  is  this?" 
And  the  spirited  voices  from  the  pro- 
cession replied:  "This  is  the  Pro- 
phet Jesus.  He  called  Lazarus  out 
of  the  sepulchre  and  raised  him  from 
the  dead."  And  all  the  while  the 
Pharisees,  hearing  and  seeing  the 
popular  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  snarl- 
ed in  contempt: 

"See!  the  world  hath  gone  after 
Him." 

The  Master  rode  on  to  the  temple, 
and  entered  its  sacred  courts.  The 
sick  and  afflicted  flocked  about  Him, 
and  He  healed  many  of  them,  so  that 
the  voices  of  gratitude  were  mingled 
with  the  shouts  of  praise.  He  stood 
not  only  within  the  city  of  His  ene- 


mies, but  in  the  sacred  courts,  fear- 
less of  evil  and  yet  merciful  to  all. 
With  all  their  jealous  indignation, 
the  Pharisees  dared  not  arrest  Him, 
because  they  feared  the  multitude. 
But  fertile  minds  were  already  busy 
trying  to  find  a  method  of  killing  this 
Prophet  of  Galilee. 

With  His  apostles,  He  found  an 
obscure  seat  near  the  temple  treasu- 
ry and  there  he  observed  the  wor- 
shipers as  they  dropped  their  contri- 
butions into  the  trumpets.  In  the 
Court  of  Women,  beyond  which  wo- 
men were  not  suffered  to  proceed, 
stood  thirteen  boxes.  Because  of 
their  peculiar  shape  they  were  called 
trumpets. 

Many  prominent  Jews  liked  to  be 
known  for  their  generosity.  So, 
when  they  changed  their  Roman 
money  into  Jewish  money,  at  the  ta- 
bles of  the  money-changers,  whose 
tables  Jesus  once  overturned,  they 
requested  small  change.  And  as 
they  passed  the  metal  trumpets, 
where  every  worshiper  was  expected 
to  drop  an  offering,  they  hurled  the 
handful  of  small  change  into  the 
boxes.  It  sounded  and  resounded  on 
its  way  to  the  bottom,  and  the  spec- 
tators turned  to  look.  And  as  men 
turned  to  look,  the  hypocrite  smiled 
an  inner  satisfaction. 

Jesus  was  much  displeased  with 
their  efforts  at  "theatricals."  But 
He  refrained  from  comment.  After 
a  time,  however,  there  came  a  poor 
widow,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried 
a  poor  offering.  She  had  only  two 
lepta,  or  halves  of  a  quadrans,  the 
fourth  of  an  assarin  which  was  one 
sixteenth  of  a  denarius.  It  was  a 
small  gift,  and  she  felt  ashamed  that 
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she  had  so  little  to  give.  So  she 
dropped  the  two  small  coins  quietly 
so  that  no  one  would  hear  or  see. 
Jesus  saw  beyond  the  gift  and  to  the 
depth  of  the  devout  heart  that 
brought  it.  To  Him  the  offering  was 
richer  than  that  of  those  who  gave 
to  make  an  impression. 

The  world  might  estimate  her  gift 
as  cheap.  But  its  value  lay  in  the 
faict  that  she  brought  all  she  had. 
Many  others  brought  more,  but  it 
was  only  a  small  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

As  the  sun  crept  back  of  the  Ju- 
dean  hills,  Jesus  left  Jerusalem.  With 
His  apostles  He  ascended  the  slope  of 
Olivet.  They  did  not  return  to  the 
home  of  Mary  and  Martha  and  Laz- 
arus, in  Bethany.  He  spent  the  night, 
as  He  spent  the  succeeding  nights,  in 
a  little  park,  called  Gethsemane,  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  un- 
der the  Syrian  sky  and  amid  the  olive 
trees,  He  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  time  had  come,  and  passed, 
when  the  nation  must  receive  Him, 
or  reject  Him.  It  had  been  prophe- 
sied that  the  Messiah  should  enter 
Jerusalem,  in  the  manner  He  entered 
on  this  day  of  palms.  And  He  came 
with  a  message  that  was  the  only 
message  that  could  fulfill  all  that  had 
been  dreamed  of  in  His  name.  But 
the   people   did  not   realize  the   deep 


spiritual  meaning  of  His  coming.  It 
had  been  a  day  of  destiny  for  Israel. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  unto  them 
as  the  Promised  One.  While  they 
thronged  about  Him,  and  waved 
nalms  in  the  procession,  and  while 
thousands  shouted,  "Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David,"  priests  and  Phari- 
sees scowled. 

It  had  been  a  full  day.  Thousands 
had  raised  their  voices  to  shout  His 
acclaim.  But  His  heart  was  heavy; 
He  knew  full  well  that  before  anoth- 
er Sabbath  dawned,  angry  voices 
would  shout: 

"Crucify  Him!     Crucify  Him!" 

He  had  come  as  an  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  devout  Jews,  for  many 
centuries.  He  had  come  as  the  Mes- 
siah. Whose  coming  prophets  had 
long  foretold.  For  three  long  years 
he  had  moved  about  among  His  peo- 
ple, but  the  animosity  of  their  lead- 
ers had  prevented  them  from  accept- 
ing Him  as  their  Messiah. 

Even  at  that  moment  those  lead- 
ers were  plotting  how  they  might  kill 
Him;  He  knew  the  jealous  hatred  in 
their  hearts. 

So  He  lay  under  the  open  sky,  con- 
scious of  His  Father's  presence,  and 
prepared  to  face  the  trial  that  was 
sure  to  await  Him. 

And  so  ended  the  Day  of  Palms! 


Men  attract  to  them  the  positions  that  belong  to  them.  A 
small  magnest  never  has  the  power  to  drag  after  it  big  things. 


— Selected. 
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*5\ve  GVo.  'Rah^q.  Cross 

On     a     hill     far 

away     stood     an 

old  rugged  cross, 

The    emblem    of 

suffering      and 

shame,      And      I 

love  that  old 
cross  where  the  Dearest  and  Best  for  a  world  of 
lost  sinners  was  slain.  Ih  the  old  rugged  cross, 
stained  with  blood  so  divine,  A  wondrous  beauty 
I  see,  For  'twas  on  that  old  cross  Jesus  suffered 
and  died,  To  pardon  and  sanctify  me.  To  the  old 
rugged  cross  I  will  ever  be  true,     Its    shame    and 

reproach     gladly 

bear;     Then  he'll 

call      me      some 

day      to      my 

home    far  away, 

Where        His 

glory  forever 

I'll     share.       S  o 

I'll     cherish     the 

old  rugged  cross, 

Till   my   trophies 

at  last      I      lay 

down;       I    will    cling 

to  the  old  rugged  cross,    And 

exchange  it  some  day  for  a  crown. 
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HE  IS  RISEN 

By  Amy  Bruner  Almy 


"He  is  risen!  Hallelujah!"  is  the 
trumphant  note  running  through  the 
Easter  hymns  and  carols  of  the  cen- 
turies. To  all  the  Christian  worid 
Easter  conies  as  a  season  of  deep  spir- 
itual rejoicing:  spring  has  loosed  the 
bleak  rigor  of  winter;  death,  every- 
where, has  given  place  to  renewed  life. 
Is  it  not  natural  that  the  heart  should 
break  into  praise  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  miracle  of  immortali- 
ty 

The  earliest  Easter  hymn  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  attributed 
to  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that,  on  Easter  Day,  in  the 
year  387  A.  D.,  Ambrose  baptized  Au- 
gustine in  the  Basilica  of  Mi- 
lan, in  the  presence  of  a  gr*at 
throng  of  people.  As  if  the  Bishop 
foresaw  the  future  greatness  and 
saintliness  of  his  youthful  convert,  he 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and,  filled 
with  holy  rapture,  chanted : 

"We  praise  Thee,  0  God:  we  ac- 
knowledge Thee  to  be  the 
Lord. 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee: 
the  Father  everlasting!" 

He  paused;  from  the  lips  of  Augus- 
tine came  the  response: 

"To  Thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud: 
the  heaven  and  all  the  pow- 
ers therein. 

To  Thee  Cheribum  and  Seraphim : 
continually  do  cry." 

Thus,  stave  by  stave,  alternating  be- 


tween Ambrose  and  Augustine,  was 
born  the  inspired  "Te  Deum,"  that 
royal  hymn  that  has  served  Christian- 
ity for  nearly  sixteen  centuries,  and 
that  has  been  the  inspiration  for 
hymns  as  sublime  as  the  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy!"  of  Bishop  Heber. 

Another  ancient  Easter  hymn  some- 
times attributed  to  Ambrose,  but 
which  probably  dates  several  centuries 
later  opens  thus: 

"The     upper    of    the     Lamb     to 

share, 
We   come   in   vesture   white   and 

fair — 
Author  of  all,  to  Thee  we  pray, 
In  this,  our  Easter  joy  today." 

This  hymn  was  used  as  a  proces- 
sional; the  worshipers  were  maidens 
dad  in  robes  of  white. 

These  hymns  of  ancient  and  medi- 
eval times  were  all  written  in  Latin; 
unrhymed  verse  was  the  form  of  the 
most  ancient.  Many  jubilant  Easter 
hymns  were  composed  after  rhyme 
was  introduced;  the  mere  sound  of 
some  of  these  was  so  rapturous  that 
they  appealed  even  to  the  dullest  ear; 
many  of  them,  however,  were  medi- 
ocre in  theme  and  so  lost  all  their 
beauty  with  translation. 

From  out  the  far  past  comes  the 
beautiful  Easter  hymn,  "Welcome 
Happy  Morning!": 

"Welcome,    happy   morning!    age 

to  age  shall  say: 
Hell  today  is  vanquished;  heavens 

is  won  today!—      £■•:.-'■ 
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Lo!  The  dead  is  living,  God  for- 
ever  more ! 

Him,  the  true  Creator,  all  His 
works  adore! 

Brightness  of  the  morning,  sky 
and  fields  and  sea, 

Vanquisher  of  darkness,  bring 
their  face  to  Thee!" 

This  exultant  hymn  was  written  in 
the  sixth  century  by  an  Italian,  Ven- 
antius  Fortunatus.  He  was  a  lover 
of  poetry  and  oratory.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  gay  idleness. 
From  castle  to  castle  he  went,  pour- 
ing forth  his  light,  happy  songs  at 
wedding  feasts  and  other  celebra- 
tions. He  was  cured  of  a  threaten- 
ed blindness  by  oil  from  the  lamp  of 
St.  Martin's,  at  Tours.  Out  of  grat- 
itude, he  made  a  pilgrimage  there 
and  he  became  a  priest  in  Gaul,  and 
later,  a  bishop.  Though  a  priest,  he 
was  still  a  happy-hearted  singer.  It 
is  said  that  no  scandal  ever  touched 
his  life.  Fortunatus  may  be  called 
a  true  forerunner  of  the  troubabours. 

In  those  ancient  days  the  most 
beautiful  Christian  poetry  came  from 
the  monasteries.  The  monk,  experi- 
encing himself  the  penance  of  soli- 
tude and,  frequently,  bodily  torture, 
found,  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  an  inexhaustible  theme.  He 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  hymns  of 
passionate   intensity. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  finest 
of  ancient  Easter  hymns,  was  writ- 
ten by  John  of  Damascus,  in  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  the  last,  but 
one,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  lonely  monastery 
of   St.    Sabas,    in    Palestine.     In   this 


monastery,  rock  bound,  and  threat- 
ened at  times  by  the  Bedouins,  where 
wild  beasts  crept  to  the  walls  to  be 
fed  by  the  monks,  there  sprang  from 
trie  heart  of  St.  John  of  Damascus  a 
hymn  of  such  radiance  that  it  has 
become  immortal: 

"The  day  of  Resurrection: 
Earth,  tell  it  out  abroad! 

The   Passover  of  gladness! 
The  Passover  of  God! — 

For  Christ  the  Lord  has  risen, 
Our  Joy  that  hath  no  end!" 

Another  hymn  of  St.  John  of  Da- 
mascus is  the  "Adeste  Fideles,"  writ- 
ten probably  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christmas  "Adeste  Fideles." 

" 'Tis  the  spring  of  souls  today; 
Christ  hath  burst  His  prison- — 
From    the    frost    and    gloom    of 

death 
Light  and  life  have  risen." 

The  Middle  Ages  are  especially 
rich  in  hymns  of  the  resurrection. 
The  monk  found  little  here  on  earth 
to  solace  him:  the  monastery  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  place  of  gloom 
and  discipline;  the  world  without 
was  full  of  wars  and  unrest.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  within  the  walls  of 
his  narrow  cell,  he  dreamed  of  the 
resurrection  of  his  Lord  and  of  para^ 
dise? 

The  most  famous  hymn  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  preacher  of  the  second  crusade. 

As  we  now  know  it,  it  is  but  a  part 
of  a  long  poem  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
stanzas.       Many  students  of  hymno- 
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logy  would  include  this  hymn  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  in  their  collection  of 
Easter  hymns.  It  has  been  a  veri- 
table mine  for  translation  from  the 
Latin.  Our  best  version  is  that  of 
Caswell,  the  most  popular  translator 
of  Latin  hymns,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  J.  M.  Neale: 

"Jesus !  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With   sweetness   fills  the  breast; 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see, 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest. 
Jesus,  our  only  Joy  be  Thou, 
As  Thou  our  Prize  wilt  be; 
Jesus,  be  Thou  our  Glory  now 
And  through  eternity!" 


Charles  Wesley,  who  is  said  to 
have  written  more  than  six  thou- 
sand hymns,  composed  a  number 
upon  the  theme  of  the  risen  Christ. 
The  following  is  almost  universally 
found  in  our  hymnals: 

"Christ,  the  Lord,  is  risen  today; 

Sons  of  men  and  angels  say; 

Raise  your  joys  and  triumphs 
high; 

Sing,  ye  heavens,  and  earth,  re- 
ply,— 

— Made  like  Him,  like  Him  we 
rise; 

Ours  the  cross,  the  grave,  the 
skies." 


Martin  Luther  translated  into  the 
German  a  hymn  from  the  Latin  of 
John  Hus,  weaving  into  it  the  "Ky- 
rie  eleison,"  "Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us!"  The  German,  turned  into  Eng- 
ish,  has  given  us  the  well-known 
resurrection  hymn: 

"Jesus  Christ  today  is  risen, 
And      o'er      death      triumphant 

reigns ; 
He  has  burst  the  grave's  strong 

prison, 
Leading  sin  herself  in  chains — 

Kyrie  eleison — " 

A  cen,tury  after  Luther,  Michsel 
Weisse  wrote  an  Easter  hymn  fre- 
quently found  in  our  modern  hymn- 
als: 

"Christ  the  Lord,  is  risen  again; 
Christ  hath  broken  every  chain; 
Hark,  angelic  voices  cry, 
Singing  ever  more  on  high,  Alle- 
luia!" 


Because  of  the  very  wealth  of  ma- 
terial found  in  our  hymn  books  it  is 
difficult  to  select  certain  Easter 
hymns  and  omit  others.  However, 
all  that  we  may  choose  have  the  one 
dominant  not,  the  triumph  of  immor- 
tality over  death.  John  Peacock 
sounds  the  victorious  strain  in: 

"All  hail  the  glorious  morn 
That  saw  the  Saviour  rise — 
Ye  saints  extol  your  risen  Lord, 
And  sing  His  praise  with  sweet 
accord." 

The  most  famous  of  Thomas  Kel- 
ly's many  hymns,  and  one  of  the 
most  jubilant  of  all  Easter  hymns,  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us: 

"Hark!   ten  thousand  harps  and 

voices 
Sound  the  notes  of  praise  above! 
Then     with    golden    harps    we'll 

sing 
'Glory,  glory  to  our  King!'" 
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From  Thomas  Hastings,  author  of 
hundreds  of  hymns,  and  composer  of 
more  than  a  thousand  hymn  tunes, 
we  have  this: 

"How  calm     and     beautiful     the 

morn 
That  gilds  the  sacred  tomb — 
O    weep    no    more    the    Saviour 

slain, 
The     Lord     is     risen,     He     lives 

again." 

Phillips  Brooks  has  given  us  an 
Easter  hymn,  popular,  yet  not  as  un- 
iversally known  as  his  Christmas  ca- 
rol, "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem." 
The  first  stanza  runs  thus: 

"God  hath     sent    his     angels    to 

earth  again, 
Bringing    joyful    tidings    to    the 

sons  of  men: 
They  who  first,   at   Christmas, 

thronged  the   heavenly  way, 
Now  beside  the  tomb-door,  sit  on 

Easter  Day. 
Refrain : 
Angels,  sing  His  triumph,  as  you 

sang  His  birth, 
'Christ,  the  Lord,  is  risen,  peace, 

good  will  on  earth.' " 

Many  are  familiiar  with  Frances 
Havergal's  Easter  hymn  that  begins 
thus: 

"Golden  harps  are  sounding, 
Angel  voices   ring, 
Pearly  gates  are  opened, 
Opened  for  the  King." 

P.  P.  Bliss,  who  has  written  more 
sacred  songs  than  any  other  Ameri- 


can, unless  it  be  Fanny  Crosby,  has 
left  us,  amongst  other  Easter  hymns, 
the  following: 

"Hallelujah,  He  is  risen, 
Jesus  is  gone  up  on  high! 
Burst  the  bars  of  death  asunder, 
Angels  shout  and  men  reply, 
'He  is  risen,  He  is  risen, 
Living  now,  no  more  to  die, 
No,  no  more  to  die.' " 

Besides  the  almost  inexhaustible 
treasure  house  of  hymns,  as  such, 
poets  and  musicians  have  found  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  with  its 
promise  of  immortality  for  all  men, 
a  theme  that  has  inspired  them  to 
their  sublimest  expression.  Think  of 
the  number  of  anthems  and  cantatas 
with  the  Easter  motif!  And  the  or- 
atorios! To  speak  adequately  of  Han- 
del's "Messiah"  alone  would  demand 
a  chapter.  How  appealing  to  the 
heart  is  the  solo,  "I  Know  That  My 
Redeemer  Liveth!"  To  what  heights 
of  worship  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus" 
lifts  the  soul! 

Easter  ceremony  and  spectacle 
have  been  especially  notable  in  the 
Greek  Church;  travelers  from  the 
East  have  brought  back  accounts  of 
the  unique  celebration.  On  the  eve 
of  Easter,  the  congregation  assem- 
bles in  the  Greek  Church  for  a  sol- 
emn service.  As  midnight  approach- 
es, the  multitude  gathers  expectant- 
ly, each  person  holding  an  unlilghted 
taper.  When  the  cannon  announces 
the  hour  of  midnight,  trumpets 
ound,  bells  peal  out,  and  the  waiting 
throng  bursts  into  acclaim  with 
the  song  of  John  of  Damascus, 
"Christ  is  risen!  Christ  is  risen!"  Or 
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they  may  sing,  "Welcome  Happy 
Morning!"  that  immortal  hymn  of 
Fortunatus.  While  the  priests  chant, 
the  tapers  are  lighted,  one  from  an- 
other. Thus,  with  myriad  lights  and 
song,  the  mutltitude  proclaims  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the 
Moravians  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  ushered  in  Easter  with  a 
solemn  and  beautiful  service,  "a  ser- 
vice," says  a  writer,  "that  is  one  of 
the  truly  great  and  abiding  things  of 
cur  present-day  American  life.'  Long 
before  dawn  of  Easter  Day,  trombone 
players  pass  from  street  to  street 
summoning  worshipers  from  their 
sleep.  At  first  dawn,  a  trom- 
bone choir,  stationed  on  the  high 
steps  of  the  old  church,  greets 
the  sacred  day  with  the  song 
"Awake,  Thou  That  Sleepest!"  The 
choir  then  plays  "How  Lovely  Shines 
the  Morning  Star!"  After  the  con- 
gregation has  passed  into  the  church, 
orchestra,  choir,  and  organ  unite  in 
a  glorious  harmony,  "Hail,  All  Hail, 
Victorious  Lord  and  Saviour!"  When 
the  service  indoors  is  ended,  the 
trombone  choir  leads  the  people  up 
the  steep  street  to  the  burial  place. 
Here  a  hollow  square  is  formed  and 
the  trombones  lead  all  in  singing  the 
hymns,  "The  Graves  of  All  the 
Saints  Christ  Blessed,"  and  "I  Give 
Thee  Thanks  Unfeigned."  It  is  a 
service  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Annually,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, Easter  services  have  been  held 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rubidoux,  a 
small  mountain  rising  from  the  lev- 


el, on  the  outskirts  of  Riverside,  Cal- 
ifornia. This  celebration,  inaugurat- 
ed by  Jacob  Riis,  has  become  a  nota- 
ble contribution  to  the  religious  life 
of  America.  Long  before  sunrise 
people  begin  to  climb  the  mountain. 
As  many  as  ten  thousand  at  one  time 
have  gathered  at  the  summit,  about 
the  great  cross  that  commemorates 
the  work  of  the  early  mission  fath- 
ers. Just  as  the  rim  of  the  sun  shows 
golden  above  the  slope  of  the  distant 
mountain,  a  cornet  bursts  forth,  "Je- 
rusalem, Lift  Up  Your  Voice  and 
Sing!"  The  Lord's  prayer  follows; 
appropriate  passages  of  Scripture 
are  read,  and  portions  from  Van 
Dyke's  poem,  "God  of  the  Open  Air." 
The  service  is  devout,  without  creed, 
and  of  great  simplicity. 

More  and  more,  it  is  becoming  the 
custom  to  celebrate  Easter,  aside 
from  the  regular  services  of  the 
church,  in  some  outwardly  impress- 
ive way.  A  simple  sunrise  service 
may  be  held  in  the  church;  or  chil- 
dren may  gather  to  sing  carols  of 
the  resurrection;  or  there  may  be 
community  worship  in  some  open 
square  or  church  court,  where  every 
one  may  take  part  in  the  service  of 
cornet  or  orchestra,  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  singing  of  great  Easter 
hymns. 

Whether  the  service  be  short  and 
simple,  or  whether  it  be  marked  by 
spectacle  or  tradition,  one  thing  is 
common  to  all  Easter  worship,  and 
that  is,  a  spirit  of  intermingled  grat- 
itude and  exultation — "Christ  the 
Lord  is  risen  today!   Hallelujah!" 


Honesty  is  the  one  card  in  the  pack  you  can  play  at  any  time 
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A  THANKFUL  MOTHER 

We  present  below  one  of  the  many  letters  received  in  which  mothers  have 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  help  Jackson  Training  School  has  been  to 
their  boys. 


Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

You  did  not  ask  me  to  write  you, 
but  I  want  to  write  anyway.  My  son. 
James,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  14, 
is  now  working  on  a  farm,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  he  is  doing  fine. 

James  says  they  are  very  kind  to 
him  and  that  he  likes  his  work,  and 
I  told  him  to  try  to  make  them  like 
him  as  well  as  he  likes  them.  He 
promised   me  he   would   do  his  best. 

He  made  up  his  bed  the  first  morn- 
ing he  was  there  and  then  went  on 
to  the  barn  to  help  his  employer  feed 
the  stock.  The  farmer's  wife  got  up 
and,  seeing  that  the  bed  was  made 
up,  called  her  husband  and  told  him 
that  she  believed  James  was  gone,  as 
his  bed  was  made  up  just  at  it  was 
the  day  before.  He  told  her  that 
James  was  with  him  at  the  barn.  She 
couldn't  understand  why  the  boy 
would  make  up  his  bed,  as  she 
thought  that  was  her  job. 

James  does  not  get  much  money  for 
his  work,  and  I  told  the  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Welfare  about 
it,  but  he  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  work  there,  and 
so  do  I. 

Mr.  Boger,  I  don't  know  what  you 
think  of  me  but  I  know  what  I  think 
of  you.  You  are  doing  a  great  work 
there  at  the  Training  School,  and  I 
am  very  thankful  for  what  you  have 
done  for  James.  You  have  saved  the 
boy  from  destruction.  You  have 
guided    him    along    when    he    needed 


help  most,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
there  is  at  least  one  mother  who  is 
very  thankful  to  you  for  saving  her 
boy.  I  will  always  speak  a  good  word 
for  you  to  any  of  my  friends  or  to 
any  one  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  you.  The  only  thing  I  regret 
is  that  you  cannot  give  ail  of  my 
boys  the  training  you  gave  James. 

James  is  a  better  boy  in  every  way. 
He  can  see  now  that  he  was  headed 
for  ruin  and  he  knows  that  you  sav- 
ed him.  Several  people  have  told  me 
that  he  has  improved  a  lot. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
letters  of  encouragement  you  have 
sent  James.  His  road  is  not  easy 
because  his  parents  do  not  live  to- 
gether. He  declares  he  will  never 
drink  strong  drink  again,  and  I  know 
he  has  had  the  chance,  for  his  fath- 
er drinks.  There  are  eyes  watching 
him  all  the  time,  and  I  would  know 
if  he  did  drink.  He  says  that  from 
now  on  he  will  take  orders  from  me. 

Although  I  do  not  want  to  build  my 
hopes  too  high,  it  looks  like  James  is 
going  to  be  the  best  boy  I  have.  I 
have  another  boy  fourteen  years  old, 
but  because  he  is  out  of  the  school 
age,  I  cannot  send  him  there.  But  he 
needs  the  same  training  James  re- 
ceived and  he  needs  it  badly.  The 
Welfare  Officer  said  he  could  not  send 
him  to  the  Jackson  Training  School 
unless  a  charge  of  some  kind  could 
be  brought  against  him.  He  has  not 
been  going  to  school  for  a  long  time 
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and   I   don't  know  what  to  do  about  am  very  proud  of  my  boy,  James.     I 

it.     I  have  no  money  to  send  him  off  am    very   thankful   to   you   because    I 

to  some  other  school,  so  I  am  afraid  know  you  have  saved  him  from  bad 

he  will  have  to  grow  up  and  be  just  trouble  that  surely  would  have  come 

nothing.    It  looks  like  the  boy  simply  to  him. 

must  go  to  the  Training  School  and  May    God's    richest    blessings    rest 

I  don't  know  how  to  get  him  there.  upon    you,    and    may   you    live    many 

I  want  at  least  one  more  boy  to  be  years   to   give  your  helping  hand   to 

proud  of,  but  I  know  I  shall  never  be  the  many  boys  who  come  to  you.     I 

proud  of  him  the  way  he  is  doing  at  am   sure    I   will   always   be   thankful 

the  present  time.  for  the  help  you  have  given  my  boy. 

Well,  Mr.  Boger,  I  guess  you  must 

be  tired  of  this  letter,  but  I   simply  A  very  thankful  mother. 
had  to  write  to  you   and  tell  you   I 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

The  little  flowers  came  through  the  ground 

At  Easter  time ; 
They  raised  their  heads  and  looked  around, 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  every  pretty  bud  did  say, 
'Good  people,  bless  this  holy  day, 
For  Christ  is  risen,  the  angels  say, 

At  happy  Easter  time." 

The  silver  lily  raised  its  cup 

At  Easter  time, 
The  crocus  to  the  sky  looked  up, 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
"We  hear  the  song  of  heaven,"  they  say ; 
"Its  glory  shines  on  us  today; 
Oh,  may  it  shine  on  us  alway, 

At  holy  Easter  time !" 

'Twas  long  and  long  and  long  ago 

That  Easter  time, 
But  still  the  silver  lilies  blow 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  still  each  little  flower  doth  say, 
"Good  Christians,  bless  this  holy  day, 
For  Christ  is  ris,en,  the  angels  say, 

At  blessed  Easter  time." 

— Laura  E.  Richards. 
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PINEHURST  TEA  GARDENS. 
SUMMERVILLE 

By  Laura  Cromer  Hemingway 


The  Pinehurst  Tea  Gardens  are 
built  literally  upon  the  scriptural 
teaching  that  "Man  cannot  live  unto 
himself."  Situated  some  24  miles 
above  Charleston,  it,  like  other  gar- 
dens of  renown  along  the  South  Car- 
olina coast,  attracts  visitors  by  the 
thousands  every  spring. 

Unlike  the  other  coastal  gardens, 
the  "Tea  Gardens"  was  first  a  com- 
mercial venture,  not  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint,  but  from  a  material  one. 
It  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  on- 
ly tea  farm  of  any  consequence  in 
the  United  States.  But,  after  some 
years,  when  the  cultivation  of  tea  in 
this  country  proved  unprofitable,  the 
farm  was  converted  into  a  garden 
that  is  comparable  to  the  world-fam- 
ed Magnolia  and  Middleton  Place 
nearby.  And,  like  other  gardens  of 
note  in  neighboring  communities  that 
have  in  late  years  been  opened  to  the 
public,  these  gardens  were  created  for 
the  pure  love  of  beauty  and  the  satis- 
faction seeing  dreams  come  true. 

The  "Tea  Gardens"  not  only  are  so 
beautiful  in  the  springtime  that  they 
suggest  a  bit  of  fairyland,  but  they 
have  a  historical  background  that  is 
interesting  and  romantic. 

Originally  the  gardens  were  a  part 
of  the  Newington  plantation  which 
received  its  name  from  an  early  own- 
er, the  gracious  Lady  Rebecca  Ax- 
tell.  It  is  thought  the  South  Caro- 
lina plantation,  that  had  been  a  land 
grant  to  Landgrave  Axtell  from  the 
King  of  England   in  the  seventeenth 


century,  was  so  named  after  Stoke 
Newington  in  England,  where  Land- 
grave Axtell  lived. 

The  plantation  was  handed  down 
through  generations  of  the  Axtell 
family  until  finally  it  was  sold  to 
Henry  A.  Middleton,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  illustrious  Middl'iton 
family  that  gave  to  this  country  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  year  1876  Mr.  Middleton 
leased  the  site  of  the  old  house  and 
gardens  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  be  used  as  an  experimental 
tea  farm,  according  to  the  late  Judge 
H.  A.  M.  Smith,  whose  historical 
work  in  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
as  among  the  state's  most  authentic. 

The  Newington  plantation  was  not- 
ed two  centuries  ago  for  its  elaborate 
gardens,  its  double  row  of  gigantic 
live  oaks  on  either  aide  of  the  long 
avenue  that  led  up  to  the  palatial 
brick  house,  and  for  this  house  that 
was  said  to  have  had  as  many  as  one 
hundred  windows  on  its  front. 

Eliza  Lucas,  the  fifteen-year-old 
girl  who  introduced  into  South  Caro- 
lina the  indigo  industry,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  leading  industry 
of  the  young  province,  in  writing  of 
the  unique  double  row  of  live  oak 
trees  along  each  side  of  the  avenue, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  these 
seem  designed  by  nature  for  pious 
meditation   and   friendly   converse. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  the  colonial 
gardens   has   long   since   passed   with 
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the  changes  brought  about  by  time. 
it  was  not  until  Dr.  Charles  Upham 
Shepard  came  down  from  New  Hav- 
en,  Connecticut,   in   1890,   and  began 

-moo.  «  sb  B9q.  ujtm.  s^uauiuadxa  siq 
mercial  product,  that  the  old  gardens 
began  once  again  to  take  on  life  and 
beauty. 

But  Dr.  Shephard's  first  concern 
was  for  the  success  of  the  tea  farm. 
So  convinced  was  he  that  the  culti- 
vation of  tea  on  the  old  Newington 
plantation, ,  with  its  equable  climate, 
its  acid  soil,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
port  of  Charleston,  should  prove  pro- 
fitable, that  he  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing the  United  States  Government  in 
the  project.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment sent  down  from  Washing- 
ton Dr.  George  Mitchell,  a  man  of 
national  repute,  to  assist  Dr.  Shepard 
in  developing  this  new  industry. 

The  United  States  Government 
owned  the  greater  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  tea  factory  set 
up  upon  the  plantation,  machinery 
that  Dr.  Shepard  had  invented  for 
that  purpose. 

In  time  the  industry  prospered 
Twelve  thousand  pounds  of  tea  were 
shipped  each  year  from  the  Pine- 
hurst  Tea  gardens.  This  included 
many  brands,  several  of  which  be- 
came standard  throughout  the  nation, 
some  of  which  sold  for  as  much  as 
five  dollars  a  pound. 

But  this  industry,  like  South  Car- 
olina's other  two,  rice  and  indigo,  af- 
ter a  time  found  it  could  not  com- 
pete with  cheaper  labor  elsewhere, 
and  it  gradually  waned.  Eventually 
the  factory,  with  its  valuable  and  dis- 
tinctive machinery,  was  destroyed  by 
flames  that  escaped  from  woods  fires 


nearby. 

With  the  passing  of  the  tea  farm 
and  factory  great  numbers  of  negro 
children,  who  had  picked  and  dried 
the  tea  leaves,  were  left  to  find  other 
work  as  best  they  could.  This  was 
not  easy  in  a  land  crowded  with  black 
people  on  plantations  that  gradually 
were  being  abandoned  by  owners  for 
life  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

Dr.  Shepard  turned  his  attention 
to  the  little  black  children  whom  he 
set  about  to  fit  tosome  degree  to  mtet 
the  problems  of  life,  both  physical 
and  spiritual. 

When  the  good  people  of  Summer- 
ville  realized  the  task  this  man  had 
undertaken  they  sought  some  way  to 
help  him.  They  had  found  Dr.  Shep- 
ard a  sociable  person.  He  loved  to 
gather  about  him  in  his  home  amidst 
the  lovely  gardens  he  had  made, 
"some  of  the  flower  of  South  Caro- 
lina aristocracy,"  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it.  While  he  personally 
brewed  and  poured  various  brands  of 
the  tea  grown  on  the  plantation,  the 
doctor  delivered  informal  lectures  on 
the  culture  and  preparation  of  the 
tea. 

The  guests  were  interested  in  what 
their  host  had  to  say,  but  they  were 
even  more  interested  in  what  he  was 
undertaking  in  the  name  of  humani- 
ty. So  it  was,  that  after  each  of 
these  occasions,  Dr.  Shepard  found 
a  neat  silver  offering  tucked  away  in 
some  inconspicuous  corner  of  his 
home. 

It  seems  an  infallible  rule  that  the 
person  who  loves  others  loves  the 
beautiful  things  of  this  world.  Dr. 
Shepard's  unselfishness  found  ex- 
pression in  the  bit  of  earthly  para- 
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dise  he  wrought  about  his  dwelling. 
In  this  he  was  aided  by  a  niece  who 
was  at  that  time  traveling  extensive- 
ly. From  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries she  gathered  and  sent  back  to 
his  gardens  rare  plants.  These  still 
blossom  each  spring  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  her  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  to  her  consideration  for  another 
who  loved  man  and  nature. 

The  United  States  Government, 
too,  became  interested  in  the  horti- 
cultural experiments  Dr.  Shepard 
was  making  on  old  Newington  plan- 
tation. From  time  to  time  it  sent 
down  rare  plants  to  be  tested  out  on 
that  soil  in  that  climate.  These, 
chiefly  a  wide  variety  of  evergreens 
that  serve  as  a  background  for  so 
much  pageantry  of  color  in  blossoms, 
are  there  today  to  add  a  note  of  sub- 
stantiability  to  a  scene  that  other- 
wise would  be  almost  too  ethereal  to 
be  real. 

After  all  the  years  the  "Tea  Gar- 
dens," as  these  are  still  called  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  original  tea 
plants  found  there,  offer  visitors  a 
wealth  of  seasonal  beauty. 

One  of  the  most  entrancing  spots 
is  the  azalea  basin,  a  huge,  bowl- 
shaped  dell  covering  ten  acres  or 
more,  filled  with  hundreds  of  azalea 
plants  that,  in  spring,  burst  into  such 
a  riot  of  color  that  it  is  dazzling  to 
the  eye.  A  wealth  of  color  that  es- 
capes the  basin  to  run  down  the  roll- 
ing contour  of  the  landscape  and 
tempt  the  beholder  almost  to  believe 
that  some  great  palette  has  been  ov- 
erturned upon  the  brown  canvas  of 
the  earth. 

And  underneath  the  virgin  pines, 
that  lift  their  lofty  heads  majestical- 


ly to  the  clear  blue  of  the  skies  that 
appear  to  be  resting  lightly  upon 
their  topmost  branches,  the  azaleas 
have  crept  to  light  the  cool  shadows 
with  all  but  celestial  glory. 

Between  600  and  700  Camellia  Ja- 
ponicas  are  to  be  found  within  these 
gardens.  A  description  of  these  is 
beyond  the  adequacy  of  words.  Their 
range  of  color  is  extensive,  running 
from  pure  white  that  resembles  carv- 
ed marble,  to  deep  scarlet.  There 
are  several  that  bear  four  distinct 
colors  on  one  root,  with  no  evidence 
of  their  having  been  grafted.  The 
blossoms  are  so  perfect  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
molded  from  wax.  They  vary  in 
size  from  small  rosettes  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  those  measuring  several 
inches  across.  The  stately  blossoms 
contrast  strikingly  with  their  waxy, 
dark,  evergreen  leaves. 

Then,  there  is  Banksia  Lane, 
where  masses  of  yellow  and  white 
Lady  Banksia  roses  have  climbed 
high  on  each  side  to  form  a  trellis 
and  to  suggest  to  the  stroller  beneath 
the  illusion  of  pale  amber  tints  of  a 
spring  twilight. 

Wistaria,  a  charming  symbol  of  the 
South,  and  a  herald  of  spring,  sprays 
an  amethyst  mist  against  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  pines,  creating  the 
effect  of  a  silver  sheet  of  summer 
rain  as  it  falls  across  a  far  distant 
and  sunlit  hillside. 

The  tea  plants,  no  longer  of  any 
material  use,  have  been  removed  to 
the  gardens,  where  they  form  a 
hedge  that  is  of  especial  interest  to 
the  many  visitors.  Springtime  brings 
forth  their  fragrance  of  tiny  white 
blossoms    that    contrast    most    pleas- 
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ingly  with  their  rich  foliage. 

In  the  "Tea  Gardens,"  as  in  the 
other  coastal  gardens  of  South  Car- 
olina, life  is  truly  a  "thing  of  joy 
forever"  in  the  spring.  A  blended 
fragrance  is  in  the  air.  Arising  from 
it  is  the  cloying  sweetness  of  the  tea 
olive,  so  suggestive  of  southern  ro- 
mance and  poetry.  As  a  musical  ac- 
companiment to  so  much  loveliness, 
the  singing  of  birds  of  many  species 
is  heard  constantly.  Now  it  is  a  mi- 
nor note,  soft  and  plaintive;  again 
it  is  a  major  outburst  of  melody 
close  by.  There  they  find  sanctuary, 
and  they  are  grateful. 

Perhaps  Nature  smiles  upon  man's 
attempt  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Creator  of  all  things  good.  In 
these  gardens  are  many  evidences  of 
the  assistance  of  nature  in  this  task 
of  making  a  garden.  The  wild  Cher- 
okee rose  seems  to  have  been  tossed 
gently  at  the  feet  of  the  massive 
pines,  where  they  have  climbed  jubil- 
antly to  the  cloudy  depths  of  green 
needles  to  spill  their  wealth  of 
snowy,    golden-centered    blossoms. 

Woodbine  has  crept  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  this  garden  and  each 
spring  its  scarlet-tipped  tendrils 
catch  eagerly  at  sturdier  plants. 

Yellow  jessamine, — and  the  South 
Carolina  garden  lover  still  clings  to 
his  individual  spelling  of  this  coast- 
al favorite, — holds  court  in  every 
fragrant   dell.        Dogwood    lights    its 


beacon  fires  to  spring.  All  nature's 
subjects  have  conspired  to  make  of 
this  still  one  more  of  the  enchanted 
spots  that  dot  the   Carolina  coast. 

Those  who  enter  there  become  fill- 
ed with  a  sense  of  ineffable  peace 
that  is  the  heritage  of  this  spirit  of 
nature  glorified  by  a  Divine  Hand. 

There  is  the  little  house  that  was 
used  as  a  school  for  the  negro  chil- 
dren, built  by  the  man  who  befriend- 
ed them.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  which  is  known  throughout  the 
nation  as  "The  Flower  Town  Among 
the  Pines,"  is  the  tiny  chapel  of  St. 
Barnabas,  which  was  erected  as  a  me- 
morial to  Dr.  Shepard's  work  among 
the  colored  people. 

In  the  "Tea  Gardens"  the  beauty 
Dr.  Shepard  labored  to  achieve  lives 
on  for  those  who  come  and  go  to  en- 
joy, working  as  a  potent  influence  to 
draw  mankind  closer  to  the  One  who 
"maketh  all  things  beautiful  in  sea- 
son." 

No  one  can  enter  any  one  of  these 
coastal  gardens  of  South  Carolina 
that  have  come  to  be  known  all  over 
the  world  without  feeling  as  Eliza 
Lucas  felt  about  the  patriarchal  oaks 
that  once  graced  the  plantation  upon 
which  the  "Tea  Gardens"  have  their 
being:  that  surely  God,  through  na- 
ture, has  designed  the  beauty  of  His 
handiwork  for  "pious  meditation  and 
friendly  converse." 


Failure  after  a  long  perseverance  is  much  grander  than  nev- 
er to  have  a  striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a  failure. 


— George  Eliot. 
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BOULDER  DAM  HARNESSES  MIGHTY 
COLORADO  TO  MAKE  IT  WORK  FOR 

MANKIND 


(The  Pathfinder) 

Some  3,000,000  years  "ago.  geolo-  made  by  man 
gists  say,  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Colorado  started  cutting  a  '  channel 
which  today  is  one  of  the  mightiest 
in  the  world — 700  miles  long,  and  in 
some  places  10  miles  wide  and  a  mile 
deep.  Through  the  ages  it  had  nev- 
er been  harnessed  and  its  roaring 
waters  allowed  to  flow  unchecked  cut 
its  canyon  deeper  and  deeper.  Its  peri- 
odic floods  have  caused  such  damage 
that  about  30  years  ago  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  to 
make  an  extensive  survey,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  project  which  was  complet- 
ed under  his  cousin,  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 


It  required  25  years  to  complete 
the  study  and  to  put  plans  down  on 
paper.  On  September  17,  1930,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Lyman  Wilbur 
drove  a  silver  spike  into  a  railroad 
tie  near  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  railroad 
spur  to  the  selected  dam  site  and 
hence  the  beginning  of  the  project. 
At  that  time  the  engineers  figured 
seven  years  would  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  job  of  building  Boulder 
Dam  but  construction  records  were 
broken  and  early  this  year — two 
years  ahead  of  time — the  first  of  the 
great  gates  was  lowered  into  place 
and  the  big  dam  began  impounding 
the  waters  which  will  form  a  lake 
11    times    as    large    as    any    hitherto 


But  it  will  take  an- 
other year  and  a  half  to  complete  its 
complicated  system  of  intake  towers, 
tunnels,  etc. 

In  height,  the  great  dam  will  meas- 
ure 726  feet  from  foundation  rock  to 
the  top  or  crest  while  towers  and 
parapets  will  extend  upward  for  an- 
other 40  feet.  Its  length  will' be  1,- 
180  feet  along  the  crest  which  will 
be  45  feet  wide  as  compared  to  a 
width  of  660  feet  at  the  bottom.  Con- 
crete masonry  in  the  dam  will  total 
3,250,000  cubic  yards  or  about  4,200,- 
000  in  the  entire  works. 

Boulder  Dam  is  not  the  longest  dam 
ever  built,  according  to  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  but  in  nearly  all 
other  respects  it  has  not  even  a  close 
competitor.  It  will  take  nearly  three 
years  to  fill  the  lake  and  when  the 
water  becomes  585  feet  deep  at  the 
dam  the  lake  will  extend  up  the  Col- 
orado river  for  115  miles  and  for  a 
long  distance  up  the  Virgin  river  in 
Nevada.  Much  of  this  last  named 
valley  will  be  under  water  and  one 
portion  of  it  will  be  30  miles  wide. 
Filled  to  its  capacity  the  big  reservoir 
will  contain  about  80,000  gallons  of 
water  for  each  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  Altogether 
about  30,500,000  acre-feet  of  water 
will  be  impounded  or  enough  to  cov- 
er the  entire  state  of  New  York  to 
a   depth   of   one   foot.     Most   of   this 
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land  to  be  flooded,  incidentally,  was 
owned  by  the  government. 

Now  let  us  see  why  the  govern- 
ment built  such  a  big  reservoir  at 
a  cost  of  $385,000,000  (including  spill- 
ways, aqueducts,  etc.).  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  floods  had  caused 
great  damages  to  crops  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  region  which  annually 
produces  vegetables,  fruits  and  cot- 
ton valued  at  $100,000,000.  No  long- 
er need  these  farmers  fear  these 
floods.  A  great  canal,  the  All-Amer- 
ican, as  part  of  the  project  will  ex- 
tend ISO  miles  into  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley and  80  miles  into  the  Coachello 
Valley  thus  opening  up  irrigable  land 
equal  to  half  the  area  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Atogether  it  will  submerge  145,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

Another  group  of  engineers  are 
building  a  giant  aqueduct  which 
when  completed  will  carry  a  billion 
gallons  of  water  a  daj;  to  26  neigh- 
boring cities  in  southern  California. 
This  great  aqueduct  will  extend  foi 
241  miles  through  mountains  and 
across  deserts — 91  miles  of  it 
through  mountain  tunnels,  46  in 
number.  While  the  intake  of 
this  great  water  line  is  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  Boulder  Dam  nev- 
ertheless it  depends  upon  the  great 
dam  for  its  success.  Boulder  Dam  will 
not  only  regulate  the  level  of  the  riv- 
er but  will  furnish  the  power  with 
which  pumps  will  force  the  water 
through  the  aqueducts. 

Although  Boulder  Dam  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  irrigation  and 
flood  control,  power  production  has 
also  become  one  of  the  main  objects. 
Despite  the  heavy  cost  it  is  figured 
that  the  contracts  already  signed  for 


power  and  water  would  pay  the  cost 
of  the  dam,  its  maintenance  and  op- 
eration in  less  than  50  years  with  a 
substantial  surplus  left  over.  But  it 
is  estimated  that  when  completed  the 
plant  will  be  capable  of  developing 
over  4,300,  000,  000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  and  the  probable  sale  of 
energy  it  is  estimated,  will  return 
over  $7,000,000  annually  at  once  with 
a  steady  increase  as  needs  appear. 

Some  idea  of  the  big  undertaking 
may  be  gained  from  the  following 
facts.  When  workmen  finished  exca- 
vating the  foundations  a  1  Ostomy 
building  could  have  been  placed  in 
the  cavity  without  its  roof  appear- 
ing above  the  river  bed.  If  the 
Washington  Monument  were  placed 
beside  the  dam  pedestrians  on  the 
highway  (which  crosses  the  dam's 
crest)  would  have  to  look  down  for 
more  than  100  feet  in  order  to  sight 
the  top  of  the  famous  obelisk.  And 
when  the  last  batch  of  concrete  has 
been  poured  there  will  have  been 
enough  used  to  build  a  standard 
16-foot  concrete  highway  from  Mi- 
ami to  Seattle.  So  far  97  men  have 
been  killed  on  this  huge  undertaking. 

Quite  a  few  persons  are  puzzled  as 
to  the  proper  or  official  name  of  this 
great  water-gate  because  it  has  been 
changed  at  various  times.  When  the 
plans  were  first  made  it  was  intended 
to  build  the  dam  in  Boulder  Canyon 
and  of  course  it  was  known  as  the 
Boulder  Dam  project.  Later,  the 
plans  were  changed  and  Black  Can- 
yon decided  upon  as  the  proper  site. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lyman  Wil- 
bur then  ordered  the  name  changed 
to  Hoover  Dam  in  honor  of  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  then  in  office.  How- 
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ever,  a  special  order  by  Secreat  :y  cf 
the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  restor- 
ed its  original  "moniker" — Boulder 
Dam.  Completion  of  this  great  pro- 
ject, which  is  called  the  world's  big- 


gest engineering  job,  will  of  course 
have  unprecedented  affect  on  the  na- 
tural conditions  of  the  great  South- 
west. 


A  little  thought  and  a  little  kindness  is  often  worth  more 
than  a  great  deal  of  money. — John  Ruskin. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress with  the  repair  work  about  the 
campus,  made  necessary  by  the  cy- 
clone which  visited  this  section  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  John  W.  Russell,  left  for  Fort 
White,  Fla.,  last  Monday  night.  Mrs. 
Russell  and  children,  who  have  been 
in  Florida  for  some  time,  will  accom- 
pany him  on  the  return  journey  in  a 
few  days. 

— o — 

J.  Mack  Alexander,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  called  on  us  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. Mack  is  now  28  years  old  and 
is  living  in  Charlotte,  where  he  has 
been  employed  for  several  years  by 
the  Charlotte  Engineering  Company. 
— o — 

Instead  of  having  the  regular 
classes  last  Sunday  morning,  ,the 
Sunday  School  hour  was  given  over 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  classes. 
This  occurs  each  time  the  boys  are 
promoted  in  school  in  order  that  they 
may  be  graded  in  Sunday  School  ac- 


cording to  their  grades  in  their  daily 
studies.  New  lesson  quarterlies  were 
issued  and  for  the  next  three  months 
we  will  study  outstanding  New  Tes- 
tament characters. 

— o — 

Perry  Russ,  of  Cottage  No.  5,  who 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis at  the  Concord  Hospital  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  returned  to  the 
School  last  Friday.  He  is  now  in 
the  "little  white  house'  and  is  making 
a  rapid  recovery. 

— o — 

Mr.  Robrt  A.  Marshall,  of  Wor- 
cester. Mass.,  who  is  spending  some 
time  in  Concord,  where  he  is  install- 
ing machinery  in  various  cotton  mills, 
was  a  visitor  at  the  School  last  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  visited 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  here. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowodd,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kinnon     Presbyterian    Church,     Con- 
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cord,  conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  II 
Corinthians,  and  in  his  talk  to  the 
boys  he  chose  as  his  text,  II  Cor: 
10:  5 — "Casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

The  speaker  told  briefly  how  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  raised  in  the  city 
of  Tarsus,  a  "proud  citizen  of  no 
mean  city",  and  gave  a  short  histori- 
cal sketch  of  that  city.  He  told  that 
long  before  Paul's  time,  there  were 
pirates  in  that  section  which  were  a 
source  of  much  trouble  to  the  Roman 
Government.  These  pirates  captured 
cities  and  many  islands,  among  them 
some  of  the  richest  shipping  points 
sending  products  to  Rome.  These 
robbers  of  the  sea  had  ships  with 
purple  sails  and  their  vessels  were 
decorated  with  precious  metals.  When 
Roman  citizens  were  captured,  the 
pirates  would  make  sport  of  them 
and  often  put  them  to  death. 

After  Rome  had  suffered  for  many 
years  and  her  people  were  starved,  a 
leader  was  elected.  A  man  named 
Pompey  was  made  grand  admiral, 
and  to  him  was  assigned  the  task  of 
stopping  the  pirates.  Pompey  start- 
ed his  warfare  against  them  and 
emerged  victorious  on  several  occa- 
sions, until  the  pirates  were  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  their  forts  at  Tarsus. 
Pompey  kept  on  until  they  were 
driven  from  the  forts  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.  Here  the  new  grand  ad- 
miral continued  his  attacks  until 
they  were   forced  to   surrender,  giv- 


ing up  everything  they  had.  Pom- 
pey did  not  treat  them  as  they  had 
formerly  treated  their  captives,  but 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  citizens  of  themselves. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostle  Paul,  if  our 
thoughts  are  piratical,  we,  in  our  im- 
agination become  disloyal  to  God,  and 
we  should  strive  to  bring  into  cap- 
tivity every  thought  unto  Christ. 
Therefore,  we  should  see  that  our 
thoughts  are  of  the  right  kind  and  in 
keeping  with  the  will  of  God.  He 
cited  a  quotation  from  Emerson — 
"Great  men  recognize  that  the  spiri- 
tual is  greater  than  the  material,  and 
thought  rules  the  world." 

Everything  existing  today  in  the 
material  world,  continued  Rev.  Ar- 
rowood,  first  existed  in  thought.  All 
things  in  the  world,  before  coming 
into  being,  first  existed  in  the 
thoughts  of  God. 

Thought  determines  what  we  shall 
do.  There  is  no  sin  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  was  not  pre- 
ceeded  by  sinful  thoughts.  There  is 
no  success  without  dreams  ahead. 
Thought  determines  character.  What 
we  think,  we  do;  what  we  do,  is  what 
we   are. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  urged 
the  boys  to  have  clean  and  noble 
thoughts,  for  by  our  thoughts  and 
deeds  in  youth  we  are  weaving  our 
character  in  manhood.  A  boy  who 
thinks  evil  thoughts  will  bring  sorrow 
to  those  who  love  him,  but  the  boy 
who  thinks  truly,  clearly  and  honest- 
ly, will  develop  into  the  sort  of  man 
of  whom  all  his  friends  and  loved 
ones  may  be  proud. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  April  7,  1935 


(The  figure  after  a  name  indicates  number    of    consecutive   times   boy   has 
been  on  Cottage  Honor  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Robert  Radford  5  Richard  Sullivan  3 

Hassell  ShropshireAshley  Thompson  5 

Vermont  Whitley 

COTTAGE   No.   1 

Sam  Batts  2  C.  McLaughlin  2 

William   Goodson    Millard  Owenby  3 
Herman  Lamm  3    Harvard  Winn  3 

COTTAGE   No.  2 

Edgar   Anderson    Thomas  Horton  5 
James  Cooper  4      Lemuel  Murphy 
Vasco  Robinson  2 

COTTAGE   No.  3 

Elbert    Bryajnt        F.  E.  Mickle 
Claude  Hicks  Bobby  Poole 

Frank  Hutchins  2  Porter  Willhite 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

James  Bartlett  2    Billie  Justice 
Vernon  Bass  2        Erving  Luther 
Clarence  Boren       Percy  Newsome 
Fleming  Collins  5  Robert  Penland 
Robert  Conklin       Melvin   Walters   2 
Roland  Davis  Gray  Wright 

COTTAGE   No.  5 
William   Ballew       Maynard  Hicks  5 


Connie  Dickens 
Braxton  Grady 
William   Hare 


Monroe  Keith 
James    Seawell 
R.  Worthington  3 


COTTAGE   No.  6 

Earl  Bass  3  Milton  Hare 

John  Drumm  Carlton  Henry 

James  Stepp  5 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Green        Joe  Long 


Charles  Griffin 
Walter  Guy 
Caleb  Hill 
Harding  Kluttz 


J.  B.  Murray  3 
Lewis  Parker  3 
Paul    Saunders 
Floyd  Watkins 


COTTAGE  No.  8 
John  Auton  5  Harry  Flowe  5 


Charles  Banks 
Clyde  Bolton 


Willie  McDade 
Luther  Pierce 


COTTAGE  No.  9 
Ervin   Coward   2    Jack  Livesay 
Randolph  Davis      Kester  Sutphin  2 
Lee  Dickens  Bryant  Williams 

Woodfin  Fowler  2  Ed  Lee  White 
Hoyett  Hudson        Luther  Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Jack  Baity  5  Hilton  McMath  2 

Harold  Brown  Steve  Talbert 

N.  Cockerham  2  Fred  Ward  2 

James  Kellum  4  William  Knight 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

James  Enloe  Bennie  Moore  2 

Bennie  Holland  2  Norman  McGee 
Warren  Holleman  Lee  Watkins  2 
Cecil  Webb 

COTTAGE  No.  12 


Earl  Atwood  5 
Walter  Beaver 
Frank  Dickens 
Horace  Faulkner 
Olive 


William   Fairclbth 
Ed  Lockamy  2 
Glenn  O'Quinn 
Homer  Quick  3 
Weaver 


COTTAGE  No.  13 

Clarpncp  Douglas  3  Jennings   Norris  2 
Urban  Hill  5  Claudius  Pickett 
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IF 


If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue, 
Or  walk  with  kings — nor  lose  the  common 
touch, 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you, 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 
much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in 
it, 
And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  MAN, 
my  son! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend, 
At  pleasures  slipped  away? 
Some  the  stern  Fates  will  never  lend, 
And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 
The  dew  upon  the  grass; 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 
They  glimmer  as  they  pass. 

With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 
To  call  them  back,  'twere  vain; 
In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot 
I  know  they'll  shine  again. 

— Walter  Savage  Landor. 


THE  POWER  OF  WOMEN 

There  never  has  been  seen  a  finer  galaxy  of  women  in  Concord 
than  the  representatives  of  the  23rd  annual  convention  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  representation  numbering  five  hun- 
dred, assembled  at  the  Central  Methodist  Church,  Concord,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  reports  from  the  different  units  of  the  many 
churches,  and  devise  "ways  and  means,"  to  carry  out  the  decree  of 
the  Master,  "go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

True  to  their  heritage,  "full  of  good  works", — the  women  have 
been  sponsoring  the  activities  of  the  church  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  church  history.     It  was  an  inspiring  scene  to  look  out  up- 
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on  the  beautiful  and  spacious  church  lawn  with  an  abundance  of 
trees,  fringed  with  a  tender  bud  of  the  freshest  green,  and  see  a 
large  delegation  of  women  rendering  a  service  for  sake  of  humani- 
ty. 

May  their  tribe  increase,  and  the  names  of  those  who  love  their 
fellow  man  be  written  in  the  book  of  gold.  After  having  witness- 
ed this  panorama  in  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  more  fully  realize 
the  power  and  influence  of  woman  who  rules  in  the  homes,  in  the 
schools,  in  civic  affairs  and  last  but  not  least  in  the  church. 

Without  the  leadership  and  the  refining  influence  of  women  in 
society  there  would  be  danger  of  the  prestige  attained,  by  our  cou- 
rageous forbears  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  power  of  the 
government  derived  from  the  "consent  of  the  governed,"  be  forgot- 
ten or  lost. 

Some  of  the  women  conspicuous  as  leaders  in  this  missionary 
group  were: 

Mr.  J.  F  Spruill,  Lexington,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Harris,  Asheville,  conference  secretary;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hagood, 
Charlotte,  vice  president,  having  the  distinction  of  never  miss- 
ing but  two  meetings  during  the  forty-six  years  she  has  been  at- 
tending the  conference;  Mrs.  P.  N.  Peacock,  Salisbury,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  George  Foard,  Statesville,  superintendent  of  supplies, 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Weaver,  president  for  ten  consecutive  years,  pos- 
senses  the  grace  of  noble  womanhood — a  gentle  spirit,  a  fine  intel- 
lect combined  with  a  superb  poise  that  places  her  in  the  forefront 
as  a  leader  of  any  group  of  women. 


MRS.  R.  H.  LATHAM— A  LEADER 

Mr.  R.  H.  Latham,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  a  most  loyal  North 
Carolinian  by  adoption.  During  her  two  years  term  of  office  she 
has  aroused  great  interest  among  the  club  women  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  state  of  her  choice ;  stressed  the  train- 
ing of  classes  for  better  citizenship,  and  endeavored  to  make  wom- 
en better  informed  as  to  the  educational,  cultural  and  economic  ad- 
vancements by  means  of  study  courses. 
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Mrs.  Latham  possesses  all  of  the  qualities  of  a  broad-minded  cit- 
izen, showing  an  interest  in  all  public  questions  for  the  betterment 
of  the  country  at  large,  yet,  she  feels  that  a  woman's  greatest  re- 
sponsibility, and  greatest  power  lies  in  creating  more  attractive 
homes,  the  homes  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  the  bulwarks  against 
outside  forces  that  tend  to  tear  down  character. 

With  an  understanding  heart  as  to  the  needs  of  the  day  her  con- 
viction is  that  around  the,  hearthstone,  as  of  old,  the  finest  type  of 
American  citizenship  can  be  built,  that  serves  as  an  armor  to  with- 
stand the  influence  of  the  modern  age. 

Mrs.  Latham  has  shown  she  possesses  the  finest  qualities  of  true 
womanhood  by  the  efficiency  in  which  she  has  accomplished  the 
many  duties  entrusted  to  her  care. 


MONEY  WELL  SPENT 

It  is  evident  that  Elizabeth  City  has  faith  in  her  young  people, 
due  to  the  fact  they  are  the  most  valuable  assets,  greater  than  div- 
idends from  stocks  and  bonds — the  state  can  offer.  This  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  after  learning  from  the  press  that  Elizabeth  City 
has  a  "director  for  boy  life."  The  official  title  of  the  director  is 
not  known,  nevertheless  he  is  on  the  payroll  like  the  water  and 
light  superintendent  or  the  policeman,  or  the  fireman  and  his  sal- 
ary comes  from  the  tax-money. 

The  program  of  activities  is  for  boys  only,  including  all  grades 
regardless  of  class.  They  have  equal  privileges,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  meet  in  the  parks  and  on  the  play-grounds  without  discrimi- 
nation. The  duties  of  the  director  are  both  to  work  and  play  with 
the  boys,  directing  their  energies  to  worthwhile  channels,  with  the 
hope  of  curbing  delinquent  tendencies  and  finally  make  of  the  boys 
good  citizens.  In  this  work  all  of  the  churches  and  civic  organi- 
zation co-operate,  realizing  that  to  prevent  crime  is  cheaper  than 
punishing  crime  with  the  hope  of  a  cure. 

The  individual  who  projected  this  idea  of  keeping  the  boys  busy 
in  wholesome  sport  has  a  vision,  knowing  it  is  often  difficult  and 
expensive  to  reclaim  a  criminal  after  having  fallen  from  the  paths 
of  rectitude.     The  reasons  for  delinquency  are  faulty  environment, 
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maladjustments  and  inheritance  and  it  is  easy  for  a  physical  di- 
rector to  discern  these  handicaps  in  any  sport  and  help  to  correct 
the  same.  With  defects  of  this  nature  there  is  no  chance  to  suc- 
ceed for  success  is  hard  for  the  better  class  unless  guided. 

The  example  of  Elizabeth  City  is  one  to  be  considered  in  all  cit- 
ies and  communities  of  the  state  for  we  are  marching  forward  up- 
on the  feet  of  the  young  people,  therefore,  the  destiny  of  the  coun- 
try rests  with  them. 

That  crime  is  more  expensive  than  education,  or  reformation 
work,  in  the  current  issue  of  "The  Literary  Digest,"  entitled  "Pen- 
itentiaries Loom  Larger  than  Schools,"  therte  is  shown  that  in  1931- 
32,  the  total  for  education  in  the  United  Stjates,  including  kinder- 
garten, public  and  private  schools  on  through  college  was  $3,083,- 
808,785  and  the  amount  estimated  for  crime  was  $13,000,000,000.  If 
the  billions  spent  to  cure  crime,  or  punish  crime,  were  spent  in  pre- 
ventive measures  there  would  be  a  hope  of  satisfactory  results; 
but  the  manner  in  which  we  are  treating  criminals  and  delinquents 
today  means  we  are  only  marking  time  in  the  program  of  reforma- 
tion. 


SOWING  GOOD  SEED 

There  are  some  of  our  boys  who  have  neither  father,  mother  nor 
any  other  kinsman  to  even  so  much  as  write  them  a  letter.  That 
is  a  terrible  lonely  feeling  not  to  have  a  soul  in  this  big  world  to 
pen  you  a  line.  Suppose  it  was  you,  my  kind  reader?  How  would 
you  feel? 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short  several  months  ago  the  writer 
hunted  out  many  fine,  Concord  women  who  adopted  many  of  these 
boys,  so  that  just  once  a  week  or  a  month  a  letter  would  be  passed 
with  some  little  "reminder  that  some  one  cared." 

Mrs.  Richmond  Reed,  the  city  librarian,  adopted  a  little  red- 
headed-freckle-faced youngster,  but  bright  as  a  new  silver  dollar. 
It  would  do  you  worlds  of  good  to  hear  the  reports  this  youngster 
makes  as  to  the  many  nice  things  done  by  his  adopted  friend. 
There  are  other  women  in  Concord  who  are  playing  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, but  for  reasons  we  confine  this  story  to  one  name. 
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Listen !  A  few  Sundays  ago  Mr.  J.  B.  Ivey,  Charlotte,  came  ov- 
er to  the  school  and  he  made  a  talk,  taking  as  his  theme  "Pil- 
grim's Progress."  Would  you  believe  it?  The  little  adopted  friend 
of  Mrs.  Reed  asked  Mrs.  Reed  if  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  loan 
him  Pilgrim's  Progress,  knowing  Mrs.  Reed  was  the  city  librarian. 

Now,  this  is  the  story  in  a  nut-shell.  Mr.  Ivey  sowed  uncon- 
sciously good  seed  in  the  heart  of  a  small  boy  who  sonle  day  may 
stand  at  the  top.  You  know  that  President  Garfield  said,  "don't 
ever  treat  a  boy  unjustly,  for  you  never  know  what  is  fastened  up 
under  his  vest,  or  how  much  is  under  his  little  hat,"  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

The  man  or  woman  who  cannot  see  some  good  in  the  worst  of 
us  better  turn  the  search  light  within,  and  illumine  the  dark  cham- 
bers of  her  or  his  own  soul.  It  is  cruel  to  crush  a  child  by  unkind, 
cutting  remarks.  You  were  a  child  once,  and  remember  the  child 
of  today  will  be  the  man  or  woman  of  the  future.  Stop  at  least  long 
enough  in  this  mad  whirl  of  pleasure,  and  unholy  ambition  and  see 
if  you  cannot  by  some  kind  act  make  "two  blades  of  grfass"  grow 
where  one  only  grew  previously. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

Last  Thursday  was  the  date  of  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance the  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Sr..  Chairman,  Hon.  D.  B.  Coltrane, 
on.  J.  F.  Spruill,  Hon.  Paul  C.  Whitlock,  Mr.  Herman  Cone,  Mrs. 
R.  O.  Everett,  recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw. 

A  full  report  of  all  activities  of  the  school  were  given  by  the  su- 
perintendent and  after  considering  many  proposed  plans  for  the 
school's  progress  along  with  usual  detail  work  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. All  business  during  the  interim  of  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings of  the  trustees  is  directed  by  the  executive  committee^  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee  who  aid  the  superintendent 
in  emergency  cases  are  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Messrs  D.  B.  Coltrane 
and  Roy  C.  Propst  of  Kannapolis. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


THE   BRIGHTER   DAYS 

yet   were   days   so 


"There   never 
dark 
But  sunshine  followed   soon, 
And  when  the  stormy  days  will 
come, 
With   nature   out  of  tune, 
We  only  have  to  look  beyond 

To  find  the  brighter  day, 
When    sunshine    will    soon    come 
around 
To  drive  the  clouds  away." 


They  talk   a   great   deal   about  the 
price   of   hogs   advancing.     The   road 
hog  remains  as  cheap  as  ever. 
— o — 

Every   man   is   a  hero  in   his   own 
home  until  after  the  company  leaves. 
Then  he  finds  out  that  he  isn't. 
— o — 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the 
man  who  assumes  to  know  the  most 
about  other  people,  knows  the  least 
about  himself. 

— o — 

Girls  far  back  agone  times,  when 
they  went  to  swim,  dressed  something 
like  Mother  Hubbard.  Now-a-days, 
they   dress   more   like  her  cupboard. 

In  noting  a  lecture,  by  a  woman, 
before  a  Pennsylvania  college,  the  ac- 
count says:  "She  illustrated  her 
talk  by  slides." '  It  must  have  been 
great. 

Andrew     Mellon     claims    that     his 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

wealth  grew  from  good  will.  There 
is  many  a  boy  now  spending  his  fa- 
ther's fortune  which  came  to  him 
through  a  good  will. 


A  friend  sends  in  this:  "A  day 
or  two  ago  you  should  have  seen  two 
young  girls,  finely  dressed,  trying  to 
thumb  a  ride  from  town,  shooting  a 
toy  cap  pistol  at  every  car  that 
would  not  let  them  ride." 

It  is  told  that  in  the  universities 
in  France  there  are  no  papers,  no 
athletics,  no  glee  clubs  and  no  fra- 
ternities. It  would  be  discouraging 
for  an  American  college  man  to  at- 
tend one  of  these  institutions.  All 
he  could  get  would  be  an  education. 
— o — 

Now  that  the  fad  of  tinting  the 
toe  nails  has  become  boring  to  the 
American  eo-ed,  a  new  stunt  has  been 
inaugurated  by  girls  in  a  woman's 
college  out  in  the  pioneering  state  of 
Colorado.  There  they  sign  their  let- 
ter with  a  kiss,  each  girl  striving  for 
her  own  particular  shade  of  lipstick 
for  the  signature. 

— o — 

It  looks  as  if  one-half  of  the  world 
is  trying  to  get  what  the  other  half 
has — especially  as  to  coin.  Lack  of 
a  common  goal,  and  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion to  attain  that  goal,  is  the  main 
trouble  with  our  nation  today.  Let's 
quit  fighting  as  groups.  Let's  en- 
joy the  products  of  each  '  others' 
hands  and  brains  instead  of  battling 
for  their  possession. 
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We  cannot  take  a  thing  out  of  this 
world  when  we  die.  Everything 
must  be  left  behind,  even  our  bodies. 
What  kind  of  a  monument  are  you 
going  to  leave  to  your  memory?  The 
man  is  wise  who  realizes  that  there 
are  just  two  things  to  leave  behind 
when  he  dies  that  are  really  worth 
while — some  real  friends  to  shed  a 
tear  at  parting,  and  a  few  unfortu- 
nates whose  lives  have  been  the  rich- 
er and  brighter  because  of  his  ser- 
vice to  them. 

Johnston  Jones  breezes  around  and 
makes  a  show  of  his  business  quali- 
ties in  much  speech-making  and  is  the 
type  of  man  many  admire.  He  can 
step  into  a  hotel  lobby  or  restaurant 
and  command,  "Boy,  get  me  so-and- 
so,"  and  he  gets  immediate  attention. 
But  this  line  backfired  on  him  the 
other  day  when  he  went  in  the  Fidel- 
ity bank,  up  to  the  bookkeeper's  win- 
down  and  said:  "Boy,  what  is  Mr. 
J  one's  balance?"  The  bookkeeper 
flipped  the  pages  of  his  A.  B.  C.  ledg- 
er, and  replied:  "Mr.  Jone's  balance 
is  twelve  cents."  Mr.  Jones  turned 
and  walked  away. 

Usually,  when  the  red  birds  begin 
to  build,  the  gentleman  red  bird  does 
not  do  a  lick  of  work,  but  sits  around 
and  hollers  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  at 
his  lady  as  she  eats  that  kind  of  stuff 
alive  and  works  her  head  nearly  off 
fixing  the  nest.  But  this  red  bird 
I'm  talking  about,  near  my  domicile, 
is  a  difftrent  kind  of  red  bird,  it 
seems.  He  is  building  the  nest  him- 
self, with  his  lady  keeping  books  on 
him  every  minute.  It  is  funny  to  see 
him  sitting  on  a  limb  of  a  tree,  down 


near  the  lawn,  fitting  twigs  and 
feathers  around  his  person  like  they 
ought  to  be,  and  shoving  off  for  some 
more  twigs  when  the  Boss  gives  him 
the  high  sign.  The  nest  has  been 
built  according  to  their  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  little  lady  is  in  it 
just  as  happy  as  you  please,  and  so 
is  he  and  if  he  had  built  the  Rock 
Mountains  he  couldn't  be  any  proud- 
er of  it. 

A  Macon  woman  tells  of  a  South 
Georgia  weekly  editor  who  awoke  af- 
ter a  big  drunk  and  suddenly  realiz- 
ed that  it  was  his  publication  date. 
He  put  a  head  line  across  the  front 
of  his  last  issue,  reading,  "Last 
Week's  Issue  Published  by  Request," 
and  ran  off  the  papers  and  sent  them 
out.  That  is  equal  to  what  Max  Ad- 
ler  says  he  did,  many  years  ago, 
when  he  was  asked  to  edit  a  paper 
for  a  friend.  When  he  took  hold  peo- 
ple complained  about  too  much  of 
this  and  that  in  the  sheet,  and  as 
each  one  made  his  complaint,  Max 
orded  out  everything  complained  of, 
and  consequently  when  the  paper  ap- 
peared, it  was  a  blank  sheet.  Adler 
said  he  had  published  one  paper  ac- 
cording to  every  one's  whims  and 
the  public  could  see  the  result.  An 
editor  cannot  please  all  the  people  all 
the  time. 

We  need  a  new  patriotism  in  this 
country.  A  patriotism  that  believes 
in  "live  and  let  live,"  instead  of  one 
identified  with  war,  which  becomes 
destructive  of  the  life  which  it  is  set 
to  serve.  We  have  learned  to  think 
of  a  patriotic  people  as  a  people 
ready  on  the  instant  to  take  up  arms 
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and  march  away  to  battle.  The  per- 
sonification of  patriotism  in  every  age 
has  been  the  soldier  and,  when  he  is 
on  the  march  and  soon  afterward  we 
hear  "the  clash  of  resounding  arms," 
then  is  patriotism  seen  ahd  known  of 
men.  Though  it  be  heroic  to  die  for 
one's  country,  is  it  not  also  glorious 
to  live  for  one's  country — to  cleanse 
its  politics,  to  heal  its  disease,  to  ex- 
tirpate its  poverty,  to  conquer  its  ig- 
norance, to  banish  its  injustice?  True 
patriotism  is  the  fulfillment  in  the 
life  of  any  particular  nation  or  peo- 
ple of  that  great  ideal  of  love  to  God 


anl  man  which  is  the  one  and  true 
religion.  What  Moses  laid  'down  in 
his  immortal  code;  what  Isaiah  pro- 
phesied with  vivid  words;  what  Con- 
fucius saw  in  wisdom;  and  Buddha 
in  pity;  what  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
every  age  and  place  have  united  with 
one  voice  in  affirming  as  that  divine 
law  which  is  the  will  of  God,  this  is 
patriotism  in  its  true  character.  It 
is  the  religion  of  "peace  among  men", 
love  towards  God  and  to  your  fellow 
man — high  religion — applied  to  the 
affairs  of  state  and  nation. 


A  PIECE  OF  CLAY 

I  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay 
And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day, 
And  as  my  fingers  pressed.it  still, 
It  jrnoved  and  yielded  to  my  will. 

I  came  again  when  days  were  past. 
The  bit  of  clay  was  hard  at  last ; 
The  form  I  gave  it,  it  still  bore, 
But  I  could  change  that  form  no  more. 


I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay 
And  gently  formed  it  day  by  day, 
And  molded  with  my  power  and  art 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yielding  heart. 

It  came  again  when  years  were  gone. 
It  was  a  man  I  looked  upon; 
He  still  that  early  impress  wore, 
And  I  could  change  him  nevermore. 


— Anonymous. 
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BELLE  ISLE  GARDENS 

By  Laura  Cromer  Hemingway 


In  none  of  the  coastal  gardens  of 
South  Carolina  is  an  historical  back- 
ground more  colorful  than  that  of 
Belle  Isle,  sixty  miles  north  of 
Charleston,  near  Georgetown. 

Evidences  of  pirates,  mute  remind- 
ers of  the  grimness  of  war,  and  rem- 
iniscences of  colonial  days  when 
"knighthood  was  in  flower"  through- 
out the  province  of  South  Carolina, 
are  found  there  in  number. 

Within  recent  years  treasure  seek- 
ers, lured  on  by  tales  of  long-forgot- 
ten pirate  wealth  buried  within  its 
confines,  left  a  yawning  hole  at  thf 
foot  of  a  gigantic  oak,  showing  the 
imprint  of  a  rectangular  receptacle 
of  some  kind  that  had  been  buried 
there.  What  it  was,  or  what  it  con- 
tained, no  one  has  been  able  to  de- 
termine. 

The  old  ramparts  of  Battery 
White,  where  Confederate  troops  at- 
tempted to  guard  Winyah  Bay  when 
Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded,  provide 
a  picturesque  background  for  the  lav- 
ish outlay  of  color  found  in  the  mass- 
es of  azaleas  that  flame  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  century-old   oaks. 

The  ramparts  are  mantled  with  the 
sweet  offerings  of  nature,  that  great 
mother  of  mankind,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  years  of  peace  that  have  healed 
the  breach  between  brothers  of  a  na- 
tion. 

The  heavy  old  cannon  that  were 
abandoned  upon  the  ramparts  when 
the  Confederate  soldiers  were  put  to 
rout,  were  pushed  over  the  sides  by 
federal  troops,  into  heavy  -sand  at 
the  base  of  the  fortification.     There 


they  lay  until  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  Francis  Johnston,  owner  of  the 
gardens,  found  them  and  unearthed 
them  and  restored  them  to  their 
places  along  the  ramparts. 

Across  the  historic  waters  of  Win- 
yah Bay  visitors  to  Belle  Isle  Gar- 
dens can  see  North  Island  where  La- 
fayette landed  in  1777  when  he  paid 
his  memorable  visit  to  South  Caro- 
lina. 

They  can  see  steamers  and  sailing 
craft  silhouetted  against  the  flat 
wash  of  the  sky.  And  there,  in  the 
yellow  waters  of  the  bay,  they  can 
see  the  boiler  of  the  Harweste  Moon 
where  a  Confederate  torpedo  left  it 
half  submerged. 

The  tall  shaft  on  North  Island  is 
the  lighthouse.  The  island  was  used 
in  long  ago  days  as  a  summer  re- 
sort for  the  wealthy  rice  planters  of 
the  coast. 

So  attractive  is  the  historical  at- 
mosphere of  Belle  Isle  Gardens  that 
the  visitor  feels  that  alone  would 
make  of  them  a  wonderland.  But 
not  even  the  historical  could  hold  the 
most  devout  lover  of  history  with  so 
much  ethereal  beauty  spread  out  be- 
fore the  eye,  as  far  as  it  can  reach. 

The  patriarchal  live  oaks,  upon 
whose  wide-spread  arms  hang  silky 
mantles  of  Spanish  moss,  lend  a  note 
of  substantiability  to  the  fairy-like 
loveliness  of  the  rippling  sea  of  col- 
or cast  by  innumerable  azaleas  and 
native  plants  at  their  feet.  So  mass- 
ive are  these  oaks  that  the  clasped 
hands  of  ten  adults  ean  just  circle 
one  of  them. 
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A  hint  of  similarity  runs  through 
all  of  the  old  gardens  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  country,  but  the  simi- 
larity obtains  only  in  the  presence  in 
each  of  plants  of  the  same  species. 
That  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  gardens  have  been 
built  around  a  nucleus  of  native 
plants,  such  as  the  sweet  myrtle,  the 
yellow  jessamine,  the  Cherokee  rose, 
wild  azalea  or  woods'  honeysuckle, 
bay,  holly,  magnolia,  and  the  like,  in 
which  this   section   abounds. 

The  natural  design  has  been  fol- 
lowed chiefly  as  the  one  best  adapted 
to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  native 
shrubs  and  flowers.  In  view  of  this, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  compare 
any  one  of  the  renowned  gardens  of 
South  Carolina  with  another.  Each 
is  a  little  world  of  enchantment  with- 
in itself. 

Belle  Isle  Gardens  lie  just  off  the 
old  King's  Highway  down  which 
George  Washington  traveled  when  he 
made  his  presidential  visit  to  South 
Carolina.  Lafayette  also  rode  in  the 
stage  coach  along  this  highway.  To- 
day it  is  one  of  the  national  high- 
ways leading  from  Boston  to  Flori- 
da. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
Belle  Isle  Gardens  is  found  in  the 
many  natural  lakes  that  have  been 
bridged  with  rustic  bridges  and  sur- 
rounded with  massed  azaleas  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  only  natural  for 
these  to  cast  their  reflections  in  the 
black  waters.  These  vary  from  those 
in  Cypress  Gardens  in  that  the  lakes 
are  small  and  not  a  continuous  body 
of  water,  and  the  bridges  form  con- 
necting points  with  natural  paths 
that  lead  away  from  the  water  into 


sweet,  grassy  spots  where  wild  flow- 
ers peep  shyly  from  behind  clustered 
native   evergreens   or  creeping  vines. 

Another  attraction  of  these  gar- 
dens is  the  natural  effect.  The  visi- 
tor has  the  sense  of  feeling  that  the 
little  footpaths  leading  here  and 
there  to  unknown  delights  are  pri- 
meval and  that  all  the  cultivated 
beauty  is  indigenous,  so  subtly  is  the 
hand  of  man  slipped  into  the  master- 
ful palm  of  the  Creator.  Along  with 
the  azaleas  of  countless  hues  are 
blended  other  blossoms  of  color  with 
the  natural  background  of  green  un- 
til the  effect  of  a  riot  of  pigment 
spread  upon  a  vast  canvas  of  neutral 
greens  and  browns  is  given. 

Like  others  of  the  coastal  gardens, 
foreign  plants  have  been  sent  there 
by  former  guests  and  owners.  Tea 
olives  scent  the  air  with  a  fragrance 
that  is  elusive  and  typical  of  the 
Southern  coastal  gardens.  The  tea 
plant  is  found  there  also,  but  not  in 
such  abundance  as  in  the  Pinehurst 
Tea  Gardens  at  Summerville.  A 
clump  of  gigantic  bamboo,  sent  from 
the  Spanish  coast,  has  formed  a 
heavy  background  for  other  exotic 
plants.  Among  these  are  many  ca- 
mellia japonicas,  Chinese  eunoTny- 
mous,  camphor  trees  that  exude  an 
aroma  akin  to  the  medicinal  proper- 
ty, and  a  cork  tree  that  is  very  rare, 
this  being  one  of  only  two  in  South 
Carolina,  and  one  of  a  very  small 
number  within  the  United  States. 

The  cork  tree  never  fails  to  excite 
curiosity  in  the  visitor.  Frequently 
a  knife  blade  is  dug  into  the  bark  to 
test  its  authenticity.  Just  beneath 
the  outer  bark  that  resembles  closely 
that  of  a  live  oak,  lie  layers  of  genu- 
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ine  cork.  The  leaves  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  live  oak  and  holly. 

Belle  Isle  was  formerly  the  proper 
ty  of  General  Peter  Horry,  the  close 
companion  of  General  Francis  Mar- 
ion, the  "Swamp  Fox.,:  A  bit  of  the 
hearthstone  of  the  old  Horry  man- 
sion may  be  seen  close  beside  a  mam- 
moth magnolia  tree,  the  age  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  two  centuries. 
It  was  an  early  custom  among  plan- 
tation owners  of  the  province  to 
plant  native  evergreens  on  the  north 
side  of  their  homes  to  act  as  wind- 
breaks in  winter,  even  though  the 
winters  were  mild. 

A  visit  to  Belle  Isle  Gardens  trans- 
ports one  from  the  reality  of  the 
present  to  days  of  the  long  ago, 
when  the  songs  of  the  African  slaves 
drifted  out  across  the  rice-bearing 
and  indigo-growing  acres;  when  the 
jolly  refrains  of  buccaneers  burst 
upon  the  ears  of  the  peaceloving  Cav- 
aliers of  the  Carolina  Low  Country, 


and  when  those  who  wrote  in  life 
blood  the  history  of  that  section  of 
this  great  nation  gathered  about  the 
hearthstone  of  .  the  history-famed 
Horry  mansion. 

At  Belle  Isle  Gardens  the  legend, 
the  myth,  the  traditional  and  the  his- 
torical are  so  closely  interwoven  that 
it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these. 
Today  all  is  peace  and  quiet.  Only 
beauty  reigns.  Beauty  and  content- 
ment. Thousands  of  visitors  from 
far  places  come  each  spring  to  hold 
tryst  with  its  beauty.  The  register 
bears  the  names  of  titled  foreigners 
and  of  writers  of  international  fame. 
And  artists  of  national  repute  place 
their  easels  amidst  the  flame  of  color 
and  sheen  of  water  views,  hoping  to 
catch  a  bit  of  the  wanton  charm  and 
beauty. 

It  was  Adolphe  Van  Glabbake  of 
Ostend,  Belgium,  who  wrote  after 
his  name  on  Belle  Isle's  register: 
"Belle,  Isle,  A  little  bit  of  heaven." 


TRUTH 

Truth  is  the  trial  of  itself, 
And  needs  no  other  touch ; 

And  purer  than  the  purest  gold, 
Refine  it  ne'er  so  much. 

It  is  the  life  and  light  of  love, 
The  sun  that  ever  shineth ; 

And  spirit  of  that  special  grace, 
That  faith  and  love  defineth. 

It  is  the  warrant  of  the  word, 
That  yields  a  scent  so  sweet, 

As  gives  a  power  to  faith  to  tread 
All  falsehood  under  feet. 


— Ben  Jonson. 
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JEFFERSON,  THE  MAN 

(Selected) 


Each  year  on  April  13,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  the  virtues,  pa- 
triotism and  statesmanship  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson  are  recalled  at  gather- 
ings of  his  countrymen,  especially  of 
Democrats,  who  claim  him  as  the 
founder  of  their  party,  although  it 
was  known  as  the  Republican  party 
in  the  beginning. 

Jefferson's  public  services  are  gen- 
erally well  known,  but  a  few  facts 
concerning  his  personality  and  pri- 
vate life  may  be  of  interest. 

He  was  born  April  13,  1743,  the 
son  of  an  obscure  and  uneducated 
Virginia  planter,  who,  however,  left 
Thomas  a  considerable  estate.  By 
his  marriage  in  1772  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Skelton,  a  rich  and  handsome  widow 
of  23,  he  became  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest citizens  of  Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  Jefferson's  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1767,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  being  "6  feet  2  inches  in 
height,  slim,  erect  as  an  arrow,  with 
angular  features,  a  very  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  extremely  delicate  skin, 
full  deep-set  hazel  eyes,  and  sandy 
hair;  an  expert  musician,  the  violin 
being  his  favorite  instrument,  a  good 
dancer,  a  dashing  rider,  and  profi- 
cient in  all  manly  exercises;  frank, 
earnest,  cordial  and  sympathetic  in 
manner." 

During  eight  years  in  the  active 
practice  of  law  he  acquired  an  ex- 
tremely  large   clinetele,    it   being   re- 


corded that  in  a  single  year  he  was 
employed  in  430  cases.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  remarkable  facility  of  his  pen, 
he  was  no  orator,  and  almost  never 
attempted  to  make  a  speech. 

One  instance  is  related  in  which 
even  his  pen  failed  him,  when  an  ad- 
dress he  was  commissioned  to  write 
to  the  new  governor  of  Virginia  by 
the  House  of  Burgesses  was  rejected, 
and  another  member  was  given  the 
task.  But  he  overcame  this  humilia- 
tion and  later  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Once  when  a  friend  asked  how  he 
could  x'econcile  the  phrase  in  the  Dec- 
laration that  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  with  the  fact  that  he,  Jeffer- 
son, was  a  slaveholder,  the  author  of 
the  document  is  said  to  have  replied: 
"By  God,  I  didn't  think  of  that." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Jef- 
ferson was  really  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  only  held  slaves  who  had  come 
into  his  possession  through  inheri- 
tance or  ownership  by  his  wife.  He 
never  trafficked  in  them,  and  advo- 
cated their  gradual  emancipation.  He 
secured  the  passage  of  a  law  forbid- 
ding further  importations  of  slaves 
into  Virginia. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  predecessor  in  the 
presidency,  John  Adams  both  died 
July  4,  182fi,  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of   American   irdependence. 


What  makes  old  age  so  sad  is,  not  that  our  joys  but  our 
hopes  then  cease. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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RICHMOND  GUARDS  IMMORTAL  DUST 


-    ,    By  Vera 

Many  illustrious  persons  have  liv- 
ed in  Richmond  and  their  names  are 
familiar  to  the  veriest  stranger  as 
well  as  to  the  least  informed  native, 
but  there  are  countless  men  and  wo- 
men that  may  not  know  of  the  great 
men  of  the  past  who  are  occupying 
their  allotted  six  feet  of  earth  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  tihs  old  town. 
The  graves  of  these  distinguished 
dead  date  from  the  time  when  the 
Red  Men  roamed  the  forest  which 
was  destined  to  give  place  to  the  Vir- 
ginia capital,  and  from  the  days  of 
the  colonists  there  has  been  a  steady 
addition  to  this  group'  of  the  depart- 
ed whose  impress:  is  now  indelible  on 
the  pages  of  history. 

Probably  the  oldest  grave  even  ap- 
proximately located  in  this  section 
is  that  of  Powahatan,  the  powerful 
chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  although 
the  exact  spot  it  not  known.  Tradi- 
tion asserts  that  the  father  of  Poca- 
hontas, that  altogether  American  he- 
roine, was  buried  on  the  Mayo  es- 
tate just  east  of  the  city.  When  the 
property  was  sold  a  good  many  years 
ago  the  remains  of  those  interred 
there,  in  so  far  as  was  possible,  were 
transferred  to  Hollywood,  but  exactly 
where  .the  famous  old  Indian  began 
his  journey  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  will  never  be  determined. 

In  that  the  cemetery  which  used 
to  be  situated  oh  the  present  site  of 
the  Whitlock  branch  of  the  P.  Loril- 
lard  tobacco  factory,  has  gone  the 
way  of  all  things  and  only  a  few 
persons  know  it  once  existed,  the  lit- 
tle  Acre  of  God  surrounding  St.  John's 


Palmer 

Church  contains  the  earliest  graves 
in  Richmond.  The  most  important 
man  whose  remains  lie  within  that 
inclosure  is  Chancellor  George 
Wythe,  whose  grave  was  unmarked 
until  a  few  years  ago,  except  for  a 
piece   of   gas   pipe. 

This  Virginian  who  was  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  and  first 
professor  of  law  at  the  Colltge  of 
William  and  Mary,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  poisoned  by  his  nephew, 
who  placed  a  drug  in  his  coffee,  hop- 
ing to  inherit  the  fortune  of  the  eld- 
er man.  But  the  chancellor,,  so  the 
story  goes,  lived  several  hours  and 
sent  for  his  friend  and  attorney,  Ma- 
jor DuVal,  who  drew  up  another  will 
in.  which  the  name  of  the  avaricious 
nephew  was  not  mentioned. 

In  the  same  quiet  little  churchyard 
is  the  grave  of  Elizabeth  Arnold  Poe, 
mother  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  whose 
frail  body  lies  almost  mid-way 
between  Broad  and  Grace  Streets  on 
the  east  side  of  the  church  and  close 
to  the  iron  fence. 

It  is  quite  a  long  walk  from  St. 
John's  to  the  head  of  Fourth  Street, 
but  if  one  goes  over  the  viaduct  it 
will  not  seem  far,  and  the  quaint  epi- 
taphs on  the  ancient  stones  in  Shoc- 
koe  Cemetery  will  prove  a  full  re- 
ward. The  public  seldom  visits 
Shockoe,  for  it  is  off  the  beaten  path 
and  it  is  not  beautiful  like  Holly- 
wood, nor  peaceful  like  St.  John's. 
But  in  this  small  inclosure  lying  be- 
tween Fourth,  Second,  Bates  and 
Hospital  Streets,  many  a  worthy  son 
of  the  Old  Dominion' has  been  borne 
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to  his  resting  place  by  eminent  col- 
leagues and  mourned  by  the  entire 
nation. 

There  the  dust  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  and  his  beloved  inva- 
lid wife,  Mary  Ambler,  of  Yorktown, 
mingles  with  the  historic  earth.  We 
are  told  that  the  immortal  defender 
of  the  Constitution  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, July  6,  1835,  and  a  full  com- 
plement of  military  and  civilians 
turned  out  to  meet  his  body  at  the 
wharf.  The  procession  moved  up 
Main  Street  to  Fifth,  then  to  "H," 
now  Broad,  east  to  Ninth,  where  it 
turned  north  for  one  square  to  the 
home  of  the  jurist  at  Ninth  and 
Marshall  then  known  as  "I"  Street, 
for  he  had  requested  that  he  should 
enter  once  more  that  much  loved  dom- 
icile. 

Bishop  Moore  conducted  the  last 
rites,  both  at  the  house  and  at  Shock- 
ot,  where  today  the  following  simple 
inscription  may  be  read: 

JOHN  MARSHALL 

Son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Marshall,  was  born  the  24th  day 
of  September,  1775,  intermarried 
with  Mary  Willis  Ambler,  the 
3rd  of  January,  1873;  departed 
this  life  the  6th  day  of  July, 
1835. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  a  daughter  of 
Jacquelin  Ambler  and  by  her  side  is 
buried  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Fisher; 
Ann's  husband,  George  Fisher,  and 
Mary  Harvie,  a  daughter  of  the  il- 
lustrious   Marshalls. 

It  is  only  a  stone's  throw  to  the 
grave  of  John  Minor  Botts,  that  bril- 


liant Virginian,  who  died  in  Mexico 
in  1869,  aged  67  years.  His  epitaph 
declares  that  he  "was  under  all  cir- 
cumstances an  inflexible  friend  of 
the  American  union."  It  was  Botts 
who  welcomed  Daniel  Webster  at  the 
dinner  given  at  the  Exchange  Hotel 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  who  also 
represented  Virginia  in  the  Congress, 
thereby  adding  luster  to  that  body. 

Botts  was  a  bondsman  for  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  was  present  at  the 
trial  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  his  home,  situ- 
ated where  Elba  Station  stood  for 
many  years,  to  which  prisoners  were 
taken  when  they  were  liberated  from 
Libby  Prison  after  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Botts  himself  was  in- 
carcerated in  that  prison,  so  the  rec- 
ords say.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Richmond  Theatre  fire 
in  1811. 

Judge  Dabney  Carr,  that  gifted 
revolutionary  hero,  who  sponsored 
the  system  of  inter-colonial  commit- 
tees in  1771,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Patrick  Henry  and  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  also  lie  in  Shockoe. 
Among  his  near  neighbors  in  this 
quiet  inclosure  is  John  Wickham, 
who  defended  Aaron  Burr  at  his 
1i ■is'  here  in  the  capitol  in  1807,  and 
to  whose  segacity  alone  is  credited 
Burr's  acquittal.  John  Marshall 
was  the  judge  w'io  sat  in  the  case 
and  John  Brockenbrough,  who  built 
the  home  later  to  become  the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy  was  a 
member  of  the  jury,  of  which  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoake,  also  served. 

Another  famous  resting  place  in 
Shockoe,  and  also  long  unmarked,  is 
that  of  Colonel  Claudius  Crozet,  that 
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powerful  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Few  people  realize  that  Cro- 
zet  was  an  honor  graduate  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnic  and  Artillery 
School  at  Metz.  He  came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1816  and  filled  many  posts  of 
distniction,  including  that  of  a  pro- 
fessorship at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  where 
he  introduced  the  black-board  sys- 
tem. Colonel  Crozet  probably  was 
the  most  distinguished  engineer  Vir- 
ginia has  known  and  had  a  large 
part  in  bringing  into  being  the  Ches- 
peake  and  Ohio  Railway. 

Under  a  beautiful  shaft  of  marble 
lies  that  is  mortal  of  Peter  Francis- 
co, the  Sampson  of  the  Revolution. 
The  tale  goes  that  this  mighty  man 
cnce  lifted  a  horse  over  a  fence, 
while  in  his  later  days  he  contended 
himself  with  the  task  of  sergeant- 
at-arms  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
which  at  times  probably  required  all 
his  vocal  strength.  His  funeral  took 
place  four  years  before  that  Of  Mar- 
shall and  the  entire  military  of  the 
city,  including  the  famous  Public 
guard  turned  out  to  do  him  honor. 
Judge  Benjamin  Wafkins  Leigh, 
whose  father-in-law  was  the  great 
chief  justice,  also  is  an  inhabitant  of 
this  cemetery  at  the  north  end  of 
town. 

It  was  in  Hollywood,  however,  that 
the  eminent  of  a  later  day  have  found 
a  resting  place.  In  the  group  are 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Lost 
Cause,  and  many  others  who  make 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  look  with  en- 
vy on  Richmond  for  being  the  cus- 
todian of  their  immortal  dust. 

Although  Hollywood  came  into  ex- 


istence about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  first  distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  this  City  of  the  Dead 
was  a  hero  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
youngest  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army — James   Monroe. 

In  1856  the  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $2,000  to  bring  the  body  of  the 
former  President  from  New  York  to 
Richmond  to  be  re-interred,  and  his 
tomb  is  one  of  the  most  familar  as  it 
is  also  among  the  most  unique.  The 
plate  was  of  silver  and  had  13  stars 
representing  the  original  States,  the 
inscription  reading: 

"James     Monroe    of    Virginia, 

died  July  4,  1831,  aged  74  years." 

After  the  interment  the  soldiers 
who  had  brought  the  body  from  the 
North  under  military  escort,  were 
gaily  entertained  and  returned  to 
their  homes  the  following  day.  One 
of  the  boys,  Lawrence  Hamilton,  a 
grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  Gillie's 
Creek — his  body  was  found  floating 
on  the  surface.  The  remains  of  the 
young  soldier  were  escorted  home  by 
a  detail  of  the  First  Virginia  Regi- 
ment. 

Within  a  year  another  favored  son 
of  the  Old  Dominion  was  taken  to 
Hollywood  and  placed  close  to  Mon- 
roe, for  Judge  John  Y.  Mason,  Unit- 
ed States  Minister  to  France,  who 
had  die  in  Paris,  was  brought  back 
to  his  nativt  city.  The  funeral  took 
place  October  29,  1859,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Minnegerode,  D.  D.,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  who  read  the  office 
for  the  dead  over  so  many  distin- 
guished men,  conducting  the  services. 

Meantime,  the  storm  between  the 
North  and   South   had   broken   in   all 
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its  fury  and  just  when  the  entire 
Confederacy  was  mourning  so,  many 
sons,  Virginia  was  called  on  to  give 
up  one  of  her  most  eminent,  although 
not  directly  as  a  result  of  war.  John 
Tyler,  former  President  of  his  coun- 
try, died  her  in  his  room  at  the  Bal- 
lard ouse,  that  famous  holstelry  of 
an  earlier  day.  With  all  flags  at 
half-mast,  the  body  of  the  one-time 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  was 
taken  to  the  capitol  to  lie  in  state, 
after  which  it  was  conveyed  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  Bishop  Johns  officiat- 
ed at  the  funtral.  The  distinguish- 
ed dead  was  then  borne  to  Hollywood 
and  placed  to  rest  not  far  from  Mon- 
roe and  Mason. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  Richmond 
when  the  city  was  called  on  to  at- 
tend the  last  rites  for  Jtfferson  Da- 
vis, who  died  in  New  Orleans,  on 
December  6,  1889,  and  whose  body 
arrived  at  Richmond  on  Memorial 
Day,  1893.  Several  years  later  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  breathed  her  last  in  New 
York,  was  placed  by  his  side  and 
not  far  from  their  daughter,  Winnie, 
"the  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy," 
who  had  preceded  her  by  a  few  years. 

Commodore  Matthevv  Fontaine 
Maury,  the  immortal  "oathfinder  of 
the  seas,"  was  taken  to  Hollywood  in 
1873  and  the  grave  of  this  great  sci- 
entist is  not  far  from .  .that  of  the 
dashing  J.  E.   B.   Stuart.     In  the  vi- 


cinity are  the  mortal. remains  of  at 
least  a  half  dozen  ..Virginia's  Gover- 
nors, including  Gen.  Fitzhugh  I*ee, 
while  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke— 
one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  in 
all  the  history  of  the  Old  Dominion — 
also  rests  within  its  walls.  His  home 
was  in  Chesterfield  County  and  there 
is  a  cherished  legend  which  relates 
that  one  of  the  trees  in  the  yard  of 
Chtsterfield  Courthouse  was  planted 
when  Randolph,  attending  "court 
day,"  stuck  his  riding  switch  in  the 
ground  and  forgot  all  about  it. 

Among  other  citizens  of  Hollywood 
is  John  R.  Thompson,  a  widely  known 
poet  of  a  half-century  ago,  who  not 
only  was  a  friend  of  all  the  literary 
men  of  this  country.  But  also  of 
Thackeray,  Dickens  and  others  of 
their  time,  while  unders  its  shade 
rests,  too,  the  great  Dr.  Hunter 
Holmes  McGuire,  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Confederate  Army. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  gathering,  these 
residents  of  Richmond's  cemeteries, 
for  among  them  are  numbered  those 
who,  being  richly  endowed  in  mind 
and  spijrit,  gavt  of  their  best  to 
State  and  country.  In  return,  they 
have  been  justly  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  a  loyal 
people  that  will  continue  to  live  in 
the  hearts  of  the  generations  yet  to 
come. 


That  man  will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  shall  teach 
us  how  to  manage  rightly  the  first  years  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion.—James  A.  Garfield. 
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FORT  MACON  AS  IT  LOOKS  TODAY 

(Selected) 


When  this  historic  old  structure 
was  deeded  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  Federal  government 
in  1924  it  was  overgrown  with  sea- 
oats,  marsh  grasses,  poison  ivy  and 
other  foliage,  not  to  mention  rattle- 
snakes, mosquitoes  and  such.  But 
those  days  are  gone  and  coday  thanks 
to  Uncle  Sam  who  came  to  the  res- 
cue with  a  group  of  energetic  C  C  C 
boys  working  under  the  capable  lead- 
ership of  U.  S.  Army  officers,  Fores- 
ters and  Landscape  artists  the  entire 
picture  of  the  old  structure  is  chang- 
ed. 

Not  only  has  the  mosquito  breed- 
ing moat  been  filled  with  sand  and 
the  foliage  removed  but  two  or  three 
rooms  which  were  used  as  quarters 
for  men  during  the  days  Fort  Macon 
was  garrisoned  have  been  repaired. 
A  beautiful  winding  road  leads  from 
Atlantic  Beach  highway  along  the 
edge  of  miarshes,  through  cedar 
thickets,  around  and  over  sand  dunes 
direct  to  the  walls  of  the  structure. 
And  a  large  parking  area  has  been 
provided  for  the  automobiles  that 
will  bring  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  visitors  to  view  the  location  that 
has  played  roles  in  one  war  or  an- 
other for  the  past  100  years. 


To  be  exact,  Fort  Macon  was  com- 
pleted in  1836.  That  was  12  years 
from  the  time  work  began,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  done  by  negro 
slaves  hired  or  rented  out  by  their 
masters  or  owners.  The  cost  of  Fort 
Macon  originally  was  about  $463,700. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Senator 
Nathaniel  Macon  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  getting  the  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  the  fort.  It  was 
built  to  protect  "Old  Topsail"  later 
to  become  Beaufort  Inlet  from  the 
depradation  of  enemy  forces  and 
pirates.  And  Fort  Macon  replaced 
a  facine  type  of  forth  that  had  been 
built  during  Governor  Dobb's  admin- 
istration back  in  1756  or  thereabouts. 

In  1803  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina ceded  to  the  United  States  part 
of  the  present  site  of  the  fortification 
and  then  in  1826  conveyed  405  more 
acres  for  the  sum  of  $1,287.  In  1861 
it  was  seized  by  the  Confederates,  in 
1862  it  was  seized  by  the  Yankees, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  it 
was  garrisoned  by  negro  troops,  in 
1924  it  was  given  back  to  North  Car- 
olina and  then  several  months  ago 
it  was  'seized'  by  the  C  C  C  and  they 
have  done  a  good  job  of  renovation 
and  their  job  is  about  finished. 


The  man  that  counts  is  the  man  who  makes  himself  a  force 
for  decency,  a  force  for  clean  living,  for  righteousness. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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WHEN  BILL  ARP  LOST  HIS  WIG 

By  Marguerite  Steedman,  in  Atlanta  Journal 


A  Georgia  man  made  Abraham 
Lincoln  smile  at  a  moment  when  the 
war-time  President  was  finding  out 
just  exactly  how  much  of  a  misno- 
mer the  words,  "United  States"  could 
be. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1861.  In  the 
newly  formed  Confederacy,  regiments 
in  colorful  uniforms  were  drilling 
feverishly  and  wondering  between 
parades  just  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  Yankees  started  some- 
thing. In  the  north  the  same  thing 
was  happening,  while  Lincoln  and 
his  cabinet  made  strange  and  secret 
plans  about  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  a 
feverish  time,  and  the  President  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  strain. 

Then  one  day,  when  Lincoln  was 
reading  a  Richmond  paper,  he  came 
across  an  open  letter  to  "Mr.  Abe 
Linkhorn,  Sir:" 

The  letter  was  full  of  quaintly  mis- 
spelled wordsj.  Its  backwoods  hu- 
mor was  fresh  and  spontaneous.  It 
was  the  sort  of  fun  that  Lincoln  un- 
derstood. 

The  President  not  only  smiled  but, 
as  he  read  further,  the  White  House 
rang  with  a  series)  of  hearty  laughs. 

The  author  of  the  chief  executive's 
mirth  was  a  man  who  might  very 
fittingly  be  called  "The  Will  Rogers 
of  Georgia."  In  private  life  he  was 
Major  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Carters- 
ville,  Ga.  His  pen  name  was  Bill 
Arp. 

This  story  of  Bill  Arp's  literary 
debut,  together  with  many  other 
reminiscences  of  the  Georgia  humor- 
ist, was  related  by  his  daughter  who 


recently  addressed  the  Atlanta 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  These  reminiscences 
Of  her  father  are  worth  more  than 
passing  interest. 

But  we  will  let  Bill  Arp  himself 
tell  the  story  of  the  way  his  career 
as  a  humorist  began. 

"When  our  southern  boys  were 
hunting  for  a  fight,  and  feeling  like 
they  could  Whip  all  creation,"  wrote 
the  Georgia  humorist,  "Mr.  Lincoln 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  us  all 
to  disperse  and  retire  within  thirty 
days  and  quite  cavorting  around  in 
a  hostile  and  belligrent  manner. 

"I  remember  writing  an  answer  to 
it  as  though  I  were  a  good  Union 
man  and  a  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
was  willing  to  disperse  if  I  could. 
But  it  was  almost  impossible,  for  the 
boys  were  mighty  hot,  and  the  way 
we  made  up  our  military  companies 
was  to  send  a  man  down  the  lines, 
with  a  bucket  of  water  and  sprinkle 
the  boys  as  he  came  to  'em,  and  if  a 
feller  sizzed  like  hot  iron  in  a  slack 
trough,  we  took  him,  and  if  he  didn't 

sizz,    we    didn't    take    him I 

thought  he  had  better  give  us  a  lit- 
tle more  time,  for  I  had  been  out  in 
an  old  field  all  by  myself  and  tried 
to  disperse  myself  and  couldn't  do 
it." 

It  was  this  masterpiece  of  foolish- 
ness that  ultimately  found  its  way 
to  the  White  House  and  came  into 
the  hands  of  Lincoln,  who,  by  be- 
coming President,  probably  robbed 
the  United  States  of  one  of  its  fore- 
most humorists. 
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When  Major  Smith  read  his  effu- 
sion to  several  people  an;  old  back- 
woodsman by  the  name  of.  Bill  Arp 
asked  if  "Squire  Smith  was  a-gwine 
to  print  that."  On  being  assured 
that  such  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
the  old  man  said: 

"What  name  are  ye  gwine  to  putt 
to  it?" 

Smith  replied  that  he  hadn't 
thought  of  a  name. 

"Well,"  replied  the  real  Bill  Arp, 
"I  wish  you'd  putt  mine.  Them's 
my  sentiments!" 

It  really  should  not  be  necessary 
to  introduce  Bill  Arp  to  the  southern 
people.  But  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation he  seems  to  be  comparativly 
unknown.  Although  he  wrote  for 
Georgia  newspapers  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  his  book,  "From  the  Un- 
civil War  to  Date,"  went  into  many 
editions,  his  readers  are  for  the  most 
part  among  the  older  generation. 

Much  of  Bill  Arp's  humor,  like 
that  of  Will  Rogers,  dealt  with  cur- 
rent events,  which,  of  course,  inevi- 
tably dates  his  writings.  But  more 
of  his  work  deals  with  the  simple, 
country  people  of  his  day.  His  de- 
scriptions of  their  life  and  customs 
have,  under  the  added  coloring  of 
years  and  changing  circumstance, 
taken  on  the  dignity  of  sketches 
which  preserve,  with  the  most  loving 
fidelity,  every  detail  of  a  scene  which 
will  not  be  again. 

Miss  Marion  Smith  brought  anoth- 
er side  of  Bill  Arp's  character  into 
her  recent  lecture.  Among  other 
things,  she  told  of  her  parents'  hap- 
py married  life,  culminating  in  a 
golden  wedding  celebration  which  was 
most  elaborate  for  its  day  and  time. 


The  invitations,  bearing  the  dates 
1849-1899,  .carried  a  verse  from  the 
old  Scotch  song,  "John  Anderson  t  My 
Jo."  The  guesjts  were  invited  to  as- 
semble at  "The  Shadows,"  Major 
Smith's  home  in  Cartersville,  at  ear- 
ly candle  light."  

"Many  people,"  commented  Miss 
Marion  Smith,  "wanted  to  know 
just  what  time  was  'early  candle 
light.'  Almost  every  one  had  some 
spare  room  to  offer,  and  carriages 
and  conveyances  of  every  kind  were 
constantly  driving  up  to  the  house. 
Father  said  that  the  town  reminded 
him  of  Ober-Ammergau,  where  the 
Bible  story  was  acted,  because  every- 
body just  opened  their  homes  to  the 
guests.  Rooms  were  listed  and  all 
regular  and  special  trains  were  met. 
Business  in  Cartersville  stopped  for 
the  day  and  night.  And  there  were 
more  newspaper  reporters  than  I  ev- 
er saw  before  or  since." 

So  did  Georgia  celebrate  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  one  of  her  most 
loved  citizens. . 

Bill  Arp  and  his  wife  received 
many  things  which  were  either  gold- 
en in  color,  or  made  of  the  real  met- 
al. In  one  case,  a  unique  card  was 
sent  to  the  couple.  A  drawing  of  a 
man  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  held  a 
gold  piece  which  was  worked  into  the 
design  as  the  single  wheel  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

One  old  woman  who  loved  Bill 
Arp's  humor  had  nothing  to  send, 
until  she  remembered  that  the  whole 
Smith  family  loved  flowers.  Her  an- 
niversary present  was  a  colored  page 
cut  from  a  seed  catalogue! 
•  Many  old  ladies  of  Cartersville  and 
elsewhere  sent  socks  they  had  knit- 
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ted.  One  pair,  resplendent  in  golden 
thread,  was  made  by  an  old  lady, 
aged  93. 

Indeed,  so  many  valuable  gold  ob- 
jects were  received  that  each  one  of 
the  mascculine  members  of  the  fam- 
ily and  gentlemen  among  the  guests 
took  a  number  of  the  precious  things 
to  bed  in  order  to  guard  against 
theft.  Like  most  other  southern 
homes  of  the  period,  emphasis  had 
been  upon  doors  and  windows  open- 
ing freely,  rather  than  upon  locks 
and  bars. 

But  the  festivities  took  an  unex- 
pected turn  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  huge  bowl  of  turkey  meat, 
destined  for  salad  for  the  multitude 
of  guests,  had  frozen  in  the  night.  A 
huge  fire  was  kindled,  in  order  to 
thaw  out  the  salad.  Then  somebody 
pointed  out  that  the  golden  flowers 
which  decked  every  spare  inch  of 
space  in  the  house  were  already  be- 
ginning to  wilt  in  the  fierce  heat. 

It  was  jusjt  such  a  mix-up  as  Bill 
Arp  delighted  to  write  about.  Things 
like  that  were  always  happening  to 
him.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  man 
could  have  been  anything  but  the  hu- 
morist he  was. 

Readers  of  Bill  Arp's  writings 
know  all  about  the  time  he  had 
toothache,  and  took  all  the  medicine 
in  the  house.  They  are  familiar  with 
his  account  of  tbe  "Green  Corn 
Dance"  and  the  predicament  in  which 
he  found  himself  when  city  visitors 
were  hovering  in  offling.  It  was  then 
that  Mrs.  Arp  and  the  girls,  having 
reduced  the  house  to  a  rigid  and 
painful  cleanliness,  discovered  Ma- 
jor Smith  gingerly  rinsing  his  face 
and    fingertips    in    the    small    depres- 


sion of  an  up-turned  washbowl,  rath- 
er than  turn  it  over  jand  risk  the 
wrath  to  come.  Yes,  Bill  Arp  liked 
to  make  fun  of  himself,  and  did  it 
lavishly.  But  Miss  Marion  remem- 
bers a  time  when  fate  played  a  joke 
on  the  Major  which  apparently  nev- 
er got  into  print. 

"Papa  was  getting  bald,"  said 
Miss  Marion,  "and  didn't  like  it.  A 
visit  to  New  York  was,  taken,  and 
mamma  came  back  with  a  beautiful 
set  of  furs  that  caped  around  the 
back  and  reached  down  to  the  hem 
of  her  dress  in  front,  with  lots  of 
fur  tails  hanging  down.  Also,  a 
great  silk  parasol,  with  a  handle  that 
bent  at  any  angle." 

(Handles  on  paraspls  or  sun- 
shades were  made  this  way  so  that 
ihey  might  be  bent  to  keep  the  sun 
off  a  lady's  delicate  and  carefully 
guarded  complexion.) 

"Mamma  had  a  chignon  and  some 
curled  bangs  and  a  big  bustle,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Marion.  "Her  hat  was 
like  a  plate  with  long  feathers/  hang- 
ing down,  and  she  had  bronze  shoes 
and  everything.  A  watch  stuck  in 
her  belt,  and  lots  of  trinkets  on  a 
chain,  and  a  lace  cravat,  and  the 
biggest  hoopskirt  you  ever  saw.  We 
couldn't  even  get  near  her. 

"But  papa  came  back  with  a  wig 
that  hid  the  bald  place  on  his  head. 
He  was   quite   dignified   and  grand. 

"In  a  few  days  one  of  the  city  fa- 
thers died,  and,  of  course,  his  was 
an  important  funeral.  Papa  was 
one  of  the  pallbearers.  To  add  ex- 
tra respect  to  the  esteemed  citizen, 
the  coffin  was  taken  out  of  the  hearse 
at  the  gates  of  the  cemetery  and 
borne  through   an   avenue  of  maples 
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to  the  grave.  The  home  band  play- 
ed 'The  Dead  March  From  Saul'  as 
they  marched.    . 

"Suddenly  a  branch  £rom  one  of 
those  low-limbed  trees  reached  down 
and  grabbed  the  newly  bought  wig 
from,  papa's  head.  There  it  hung, 
dangling  in  the  sjight  of  all.  There 
were  no  dry  eyes,  taking  the  citizens 
and  mourners  together.  Papa  never 
tried  a  toupee  again,  but  went  bald- 
er as  time  wore  his  hair  off." 

While  Major  Smith  enlisted  in 
1861  and  fought  through  the  entire 
Confederate  war,  he  did  not  dwell 
upon  his  military  experiences  as  did 
many  of  his  contemporaries  who  al- 
so published  bocks;  after  the  strug- 
gle. The  major  was  much  more  in- 
tent upon  the  simple,  homely  people 
back  in  Georgia,  whose  trials  and 
sufferings  he  understod  and  record- 
ed in  a  way  that  the  years  have  fail- 
ed to  dim  dr  render  in  any  way  un- 
real. "But  perhaps  the  major's  part 
in  ah  incident  once  famous  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  south 
deserves  repetition  here. 

jStonewall  Jackson's  self-sacrificing 
"nature  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
explanation.  Indeed,  his  death  from 
pneumonia  after  his  wounds  receiv- 
ed at  Chancellorsville  seems  directly 
traceable  to  his.  unselfishness 
towards  a  fellow  officer.  Jackson 
rose  in  the  night  and  placed  his  coat 
over  the  sleeping  officer,  who  was 
worn  out  after  a  long  ride.  The 
general  became  chilled  in  the  night 
and  was  so  weakened  that  he  could 
not  rally  after  the  tragic  accidental 
shooting  at  Chancellorsville.  That 
Jackson  really  did  not  succumb  to  his 
woundsvat  all  was  a  belief  Of  many 


of  his  contemporaries. 

One  night,  earlier  in  the  struggle, 
Major  Smtih  joined  a  group  of  Con- 
federates at  headquarters,  made  his 
report  and  stayed  to  supper. 

"It  was  still  raining,"  explained 
his .  daughter,  "and  the  table  was  set 
in  a  spall  tent.  A  man  was  lying 
on  the  floor  in  a  deep  sleep,  his  hat 
over  his  face,  his  legs  partly  under 
the  table. 

"'Sick?'  asked  my  father. 
"  'Nope,  Stonewall  Jackson — been 
on  a  three-day  march,'  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"The  supper  consisted  wholly  of 
boiled  sweet  potatoes;,  and  they  ate 
it  in  silence." 

There  are  several  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  the  identity  of  the  men 
who  ate  that  memorable  meal,  almost 
over  the  body  of  the  exhausted  lead- 
er. But  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
the  Georgia  humorist  was  one  of 
them.  And  it  was  utterly  character- 
istic of  Jackson  to  refuse  any  spe- 
cial accommodation  after  his  cam- 
paign, and  to  prefer  a  soldier's  rest 
to  the  comfort  which  might  easily 
have  been  his.  ... 

Humorists  have  the  reputation  of 
being  sprightly  conversationalists  in 
in  public,  and  dour,  sphinx-like  crea- 
tures at  home.  Of  course  there  are 
many  shining  exceptions  to  this,  and 
Bill  Arp  was  certainly  one  of  them. 
Miss  Marion  remembers  how  her  fa- 
ther uspd  to  wake  the  family  in  the 
morning  by  walking  around  the  halls 
at  "The  Shadows,"  playing  "Way 
Down  Shinbone  Alley,"  and  "The 
Old  Gray  Horse  in  the  Wilderness," 
on  his  flute.  It  is  a  pretty  certain 
guess    that   the   last-named   selection 
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was  a  peace-time  version  of  "Old  Joe 
Hooker"  sp  gallantly  chanted  on 
many  a  calvary  foray  by  Jeb  Stuart 
and  his  men,  with  whom  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  especial  favorite. 

"  'Twas  the  nicest  thing  to  open 
your  eyes  to  music,"  commented  Miss 
Marion,  "and  as  we  waked  up  we 
would  rush  out,  the  first  one  would 
grab  his,  coat  and  then  we  would  all 
string  along  and  sing  until  somebody 

made  us  dress." 

*     *     * 

At  the  time  when  Bill  Arp  gradu- 
ated from  the  State  College  at  Ath- 
ens, almost  the  entire  graduating 
class  played  the  flute!  Unless  col- 
lege boys  have  changed  materially 
for  the  wofsie,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  nervous  system  of  the  patient 
Athenians  at  the  close  of  that  four 
years'  audition. 

Miss  Marion  Smith,  like  her  fa- 
mous father,  possesses  a  keen  wit, 
and  has  written  many  sketches  and 
reminiscences  dealing  with  the  Old 
South.  She  is  a  member  of  various 
patriotic  organizations,  in  which  she 
has  held  positions  of  trust  and  hon- 
or.    As  Bill  Arp's  daughter,  she  be- 


came acquainted  with  many  of  the 
leading  American  writers  and  artists 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Josh  Billings  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  visited  "The  Shad- 
ows" and  many  of  the  great  legal 
figures  of  Georgia  were  Major 
Sihith's  warm  friends.  Miss  Marion 
still  has  memories  of  Alexander 
Stephens,  in  his^  roller  chair;  of  Rob- 
ert Toombs,  with  his  lion-like  shock 
of  hair,  and  many  famous  men  of  the 
time. 

Literature,  like  eclipses,  fashions, 
prejudices  and  politics,  moves  in  cy- 
cles. There  was;  a  time  in  England 
when  Shakespeare's  plays  were  first 
deemed  rude  and  vulgar,  and  then 
all  but  forgotten  by  the  masses.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  comparison,  but  it 
does  indicate  how  far  forgetfulness 
will  sometimes  go.  And  while  Bill 
Arp's  genial,  gentle  humor  is  far 
from  forgotten,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  too  much  actual  merit  in  his 
writings — too  much  local  color,  pre- 
sented with  accuracy  and  humor — 
for  his  work  to  remain  much  longer 
on  the  dustiest  shelves  of  any  mod- 
ern library.  , 


SEAWEED  AND  ITS  MANY  USES 

By  Cora  P.  Emerson 


"Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvety 

black, 
They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire." 

We    read    the    words    of    Coleridge 
and  we  picture  seaweed  as  a  tangled 


forest  for  the  little  water  sprites. 
We  see  it  as  the  sparkling  home  of 
tiny  fishes.  The  mollusks,  jelly-fish, 
sea-worms,  crabs,  and  many  other 
gayly-colored  deep-sea  creatures  live 
in  its  shadows.  It  is  the  haven  of 
rest    and    safety    for    the    wandering 

albatross  and  petrel. 
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We  think  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  and 
how  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to 
America  had  tc  steer  through  this 
great  mass  of  vegetation  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  We  know  that  the 
winds  and  ocean  currents  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  have  brought  this  great  island 
of  plant  life  together  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Large  drifting  islands  of  seaweed, 
made  up  mostly  of  the  variety  known 
as  the  "gulf  weed,'  are  found  in  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  gulf-weed  is  a  long, 
many-branched  plant  buoyed  up  by 
little  air-bladders  about  as  large  as 
grapes. 

Many  other  kinds  of  seaweeds  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
both  salt  and  fresh  water.  They 
range  in  size  from  the  small  blue- 
green  slimes  seen  on  fresh  water 
ponds  to  the  giant  kelps.  These 
kelps  are  composed  of  tough,  leath- 
er-like branches  that  sometimes  reach 
a  length  of  one  hundred  or  more  feet. 
Why  do  we  have  these  great  masses 
of  sea  plants? 

Many  of  these  varicolored  water 
plants  are  useful  as  well  as  interest- 
ing and  beautiful.  They  form  break- 
waters that  protect  the  coast  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  waves,  and 
sometimes  they  make  natural  har- 
bors. They  form  the  real  basis  for 
sea  life,  since  all  the  larger  creatures 
of  sea  feed  upon  the  smaller  animals, 
which  live  upon  the  seaweed.  By 
throwing  off  oxygen  they  help  to  keep 
the  Water  pure. 

Burnt  seaweed  ashes  are  used  in 
manufacturing  soap  and  glass,  also 
in     making     iodine     and     fertilizers. 


Some  species  of  seaweed  contain  a 
gelatinous  nutriment  used  in  cooking 
materials.  Others  are  dried  and  used 
by  upholsterers  in  stuffing  mattress- 
es, chairs,  and  couches.  Certain 
kinds  of  seaweed  are  used  in  making 
paper. 

In  1930  Japan,  the  leading  produc- 
er of  seaweed,  harvested  over  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  the  plant.  The  demand  for  Japa- 
nese seaweed  is  so  great  that  the  na- 
tives cultivate  plantations  of  sea- 
weed as  we  have  plantations  of  cot- 
ton and  rice.  Over  twenty  five  different 
kinds  of  seaweed  are  used  as  foods  in 
Japan.  More  than  three  thousand 
people  are  employed  on  these  seaweed 
plantations  in  Toyko  Bay. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the  Japa- 
nese, Chinese,  and  Hawaiians  have 
used  seaweed  as  a  common  food. 
More  than  fifty  varieties  are  eaten 
in  Hawaii,  where  fish  and  seaweed 
are  the  principal  foods  of  the  poorer 
people,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

In  America,  ever  since  the  colonial 
times,  Irish  moss  and  seaweed  pro- 
ducts have  been  served  in  foods.  At 
first  it  was  imported  from  England. 
In  .1335,  the  Mayor  of  Boston  declar- 
ed that  there  was  no  further  need  of 
paying  the  mother  country  two  dol- 
lars a  pound  for  "Irish  Moss."  He 
claimed  that  the  Massachusetts  coast 
had  an  ample  supply  for  home  needs. 

An  investigation  followed  which 
showed  that  the  rocks  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina  were  covered  with 
this  water  plant.  An  "Irish  Moss" 
industry  was  started  at  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  which  still  exists. 
This   seaweed   goes   into   the   product 
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from  which  blanc-mange  and  other 
desserts  are  made,  also  in  remedies 
for  coughs.  Some  kalsomines,  shoe- 
stains,  and  dyes  for  printing  cotton 
good  use  this  moss  as  an  ingredient. 

Agar-agar,  a  dried,  partly  bleach- 
ed, jelly-like  substance,  extracted 
from  certain  species  of  seaweed,  is 
served  in  American  homes.  It  is 
found  in  ice  cream,  pastries,  candies, 
and  cereal  foods,  also  in  many  salad 
dressings. 

Drug  stores  sell  agar-agar  in  cos- 
metics, adhesive  tape,  and  soap.  It 
is  needed  in  mixing  certain  medi- 
cines. The  industries  that  can  cer- 
tain delicate  fish,  which  are  likely 
to  be  badly  broken  in  shipping,  use 
agar-agar  to  pack  the  fish.  It  is 
said  to  be  eight  or  ten  times  as  strong 
as  ordinary  gelatine,  and  not  so  read- 
ily affected  by  changing  climates.  Is- 
inglass and  flypaper  often  contain 
agar-agar. 

Kombu,  another  seaweed,  is  shred- 
ed  and  cooked  with  meat  and  soups, 
also  served  with  vegetables.  Pow- 
dered kombu  is  used  in  rice  dishes, 
and  a  popular  Japanese  tea  is  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  kombu  plant. 
In  Osaka  there  are  over  forty  kom- 
bu factories,  for  this  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  Japan.  We  are 
told  that  a  kombu  plantation  yields 
from  $150  to  $300  worth  of  seaweed 
per  acre. 


Acids  are  obtained  from  many 
kinds  of  seaweeds.  One  is  used  in 
manufacturing  buttons,  combs  and 
insulating  materials.  Others  are 
used  in  making  brown  stains,  also  in 
a  liquid  which  is  used  in  removing 
shellac. 

Farmers,  living  by  the  sea,  found 
out  that  seaweed  made  good  fertiliz- 
er for  their  land.  In  1902,  a  scien- 
tist discovered  that  certain  seaweeds 
of  the  Pacific  coast  contained  potash, 
which  is  an  important  fertilizing  ma- 
terial. Factories  now  make  fertiliz- 
er from  these  sea  plants. 

Nearly  a  million  tons  of  seaweed 
is  harvested  annually.  Most  of  the 
countries  that  border  on  the  sea  con- 
tribute their  share.  Holland  exports 
two  or  three  thousand  tons  every 
year. 

In  1931,  Norway  reported  that  it 
had  produced  ten  million  pounds  of 
kelp  ash.  About  two-fifts  of  that 
amount  went  to  Norwegian  manufac- 
turers of  iodine.  Thus  you  see  that 
seaweed  is  a  help  to  us  we  cut  or 
bruise  our  flesh. 

We  are  likely  to  think  of  seaweed 
as  a  playground  for  small  sea  crea- 
tures. We  are  annoyed  by  it,  when 
it  clogs  the  path  of  our  motor  boat. 
But  this  lowly  seaweed  is  really  a 
most  important  commodity  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 


Let  Fortune  do  her  worst,  whatever  she  makes  us  lose,  as 
long  as  she  never  makes  us  lose  our  honesty  and  our  indepen- 
dence.— Alexander  Pope. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  George  Frazier,  of  Shelby,  a 
former  federal  relief  worker  in  Cleve- 
land County,  visited  the  School  last 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Query  and  his  group  of  bar- 
bers have  been  busy  during  the  past 
week  giving  the  boys  a  much-needed 
hair  cut,  which  greatly  improves 
their  appearance. 

— o — 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger  and 
W.  M.  White,  our  purchasing  agent, 
made  a  trip  to  Raleigh  last  Tuesday, 
on  businesss  pertaining  to  the  needs 
of  the  School  for  the  next  biennium, 
which  begins  July  1,  1935. 
— o — 

Last  Monday  evening  Miss  Eva 
Taylor,  of  Concord,  brought  out  quite 
a  number  of  fine  magazines  for  the 
boys,  and  we  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  her  for  her  kindly 
interest  in  the  Training  School  boys, 
and  assure  her  that  the  reading  ma- 
terial is  greatly  appreciated. 
— o — 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  a  group 
of  ladies  who  had  been  attending  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  ses- 
sions being  held  in  the  Central  M.  E. 
Church,  Concord,  stopped  on  their 
homeward  journey  for  a  brief  inspec- 
tion of  the  Training  School.  As  they 
were  conducted  through  the  various 
depepartments  these  good  ladies  evi- 
denced great  interest  in  the  work  be- 
ing   carried    on    here.        Members    of 


the  visiting  party  were:  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Hearne,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Holmes, 
of  Forest  City;  Mrs.  O.  K.  Padgett, 
of  Cliffside;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Harriel  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Whitesides,  of  Caroleen. 

The  section  of  the  School  property 
through  which  the  cyclone  and  hail 
storm  passed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
can  be  easily  traced  by  the  lateness 
in  the  development  of  the  foliage  on 
trees  and  shrubbery.  In  several 
places  one  may  see  huge  trees  which 
were  partly  sheltered  on  one  side  by 
a  building,  and  on  the  side  next  to 
this  building  leaves  are  quite  plenti- 
ful, but  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
storm  there's  not  a  leaf  in  sight. 
— o — 

Our  school  principal  reports  the 
list  of  the  winners  of  the  Barnhardt 
Prize  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31st,  as  follows: 

First  Grade — James  Corn,  most 
improvement;  second  grade — Fred 
Mickle,  best  in  arithmetic;  third 
grade — Jack  McRary,  most  improve- 
ment; fourth  grade — Edgar  Hatley 
and  C.  D.  Grooms,  best  in  spelling; 
fifth  grade — Vasco  Robinson,  best 
general  average;  sixth  grade — Brax- 
ton Grady,  most  improvement ;  sev- , 
enth  grade — Robert  Alexander,  most 
improvement.  . 

— o — 

We  heard  from  two  of  our  old  boys 
this  week  who  have  been  making 
good  records  since  leaving  the 
School.  One  letter  was  from  Frank- 
lin Beddingfield,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No,   9   and   a   member  of   our  bakery 
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force.  Frank  is  now  living  at  East 
Flat  Rock,  where  he  is  attending 
school.  He  is  very  proud  cf  the  fact 
that  he  has  recently  passed  to  the 
ninth  grade.  The  other  lad  writing 
about  the  same  time  is  Milton  Mash- 
burn,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  6.  Mil- 
ton now  lives  at  Andrews  where  he 
is  a  member  of  this  year's  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  Andrews  High 
School.  The  class  numbers  fifty, 
Milton  enclosed  a  very  neat  invita- 
tion to  several  of  his  friends  among 
the  members  of  the  Training  School 
staff.  We  congratulate  these  lads  on 
ihe  manner  in  which  they  have  car- 
ried on  since  leaving  the  institution. 
— o — 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  the  account  of  the  triumphal  en- 
try of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  as  found 
in  Mark  11:  1-11.  He  then  showed 
the  boys  some  palm  branches  and 
briefly  explained  why  so  many 
churches  observe  Palm  Sunday  with 
special  services. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys,  Rev. 
Hughes  in  his  usual  interesting  and 
entertaining  manner,  used  the  Para- 
ble of  the  Sower.  He  told  how 
Christ,  at  the  time  of  telling  the  mul- 
titude this  parable,  was  speaking  to 
them  from  a  boat. 

Rev.  Hughes  said  it  was  the  thorny 


seed  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  lis- 
tened to  Jesus  that  caused  them  to 
forsake  Him  at  the  Cross.  The  good 
in  their  hearts  had  been  choked  out 
by  the  thorny  seed  of  selfishness, 
self-will,  greed  and  other  vices.  Rath- 
er than  reign  in  the  world  in  pomp 
and  glcvy,  Christ  wanted  to  be  King 
within  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  palms,  continued  the  speaker, 
are  to  remind  us  to  be  good  seed;  to 
bear  good  fruit  and  to  be  true  to 
Christ.  The  palm  is  therefore  a 
symbol  of  loyalty  and  represents  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil. 

Rev.  Hughes  then  told  the  story  of 
the  "Great  Stone  Face."  He  told 
how  Ernest,  a  small  boy  of  the  vil- 
lage, watched  and  studied  the  face 
daily.  As  he  grew  he  thought  about 
this  wonderful  face  and  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  him.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  brief  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  rich  man ;  the  general ;  the  states- 
man and  the  poet,  familiar  to  all 
who  have  read  the  story. 

Ytars  later  when  Ernost  had 
leached  the  age  cf  sixty  years,  they 
were  having  a  great  meeting.  The 
poet  arose  said,  "There's  the  great 
stone  face,"  and  pointed  to  Ernest, 
who  had  grown  up  among  them  and 
was  loved  and  trusted  by  all. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Hughes  said, 
that  it  is  not  what  we  say,  do  or 
think,  but  what  we  really  are  in  our 
daily  lives,  that  makes  us  what  God 
would  have  us  be. 


The  wise  are  instructed  by  reason;  ordinary  minds  by  ex- 
perience ;  the  stupid  by  necessity ;  and  brutes  by  instinct. 

— Cicero. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  April  14,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
Erwin  Martin  2 

(6)   Robert  Radford  6 
Earl  Rogers  5 

(2)    Hassell   Shropshire  2 

(4)  Richard  Sullivan  4 
Ashley  Thompson  5 
Vermont  Whitley  2 
Louis   Tarkington  3 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(4)   Sam  Batts  4 

Clifford  Bowers  4 
Douglas  Carter 
Robert  Cashwell 

(2)  William   Goodson  3 
(4)   Herman  Lamm  5 

(3)  Claude  McLaughlin  3 
Ivan  Morrozoff  3 

(4)  Millard  Owenby  5 
Folie  Phillips 
Bunn  Shoe 
Eugene  Whitt  2 
Everett  Williamson  2 
Harvard  Winn  4 
Junius   Yarborough  2 
Preston  Yarborough  2 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
James  Boyce 
Leland  Crosby 
Boyd  Freeman 

(3)  Vasco  Robinson  4 
Woodrow  Spruill  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(4)  Vernon  Bass  4 
(2)   Clarence  Boren  4 
(6)   Fleming  Collins  6 
(2)   Robert  Conklin  3 
(2)   Percy  Newsome  2 


(2)    Robert  Penland  3 
Hubert  Willams  2 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

William  Ange  2 
(2)   William  Ballew  2 

Ernest  Beach 

Max  Cecil  2 
(2)   William  Hare  2 
(2)    Monroe  Keith  2 

Randolph  Miller 
(2)  James  Seawell  2 
(4)    Robert  Worthington  5 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(4)    Earl  Bass  4 

Earl  Barnes  3 
(6)   James  Sitepp  6 

Jack  Turner 

William  Young 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

William  Beach 
(2)   Caleb  Hill  2 

Kenneth  Messick 
(4)   J.  B.  Murray  4 

Theodore  Nines  2 

Percy  Sanford 
(2)   Floyd  Watkins  4 

Douglas  Wilkes 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(6)   John  Auton  6 
(2)   Luther  Pierce  4 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Joseph  Brooks 
(2)   Lee  Dickens  5 
(2)   Hoyett  Hudson  3 
(2)    Ed  Lee  White  4 

Homer  Smith  2 

(2)  Bryan  Williams  5 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(6)   Jack  Baity  6 

(3)  Fred  Ward  4 
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(5)  James  Kellam  5 
(2)   William  Knight  2 

James  L.  Singleton 
Winston   Strickland  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Edward  Carpenter 

(2)  James  Enloe  3 

(3)  Bennie  Holland  4 

(2)  Warren    Holloman  3 
Charles   Hefner  2 
David  Hodge  4 

(3)  Bennie  Moore  4 

(2)  Norman  McGee  2 
James  Rector  2 
Oscar  Vereen 

(3)  Lee  Watkins  3 
(2)    Cecil  Webb  4 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(6)  Earl  Atwood  6 
(2)    Frank  Dickens  2 

(2)  Horace  Faulkner  2 
Alfred  Holloman  4 

(3)  Edward  Lockamy  3 
Eli  Philemon  4 
Arbie  Phillips 

(4)  Homer  Quick  5 
Thomas  Welch  2 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

Boyd  Baker 
(6)    Urbane  Hill  6 


(3)   Jennings  Norris  3 
Linwood  Potter  3 
(6)    Eugene  Smith  6 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Jack  Comer  4 
Howard  Cook  2 
Hubert  Hooks 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert  Alexander  6 
Thomas  Brown  2 
James  Caddell  6 
Floyd  Causey  2 
John  Early  2 
Avery  Eason  2 
George  Gibson  3 
Earl  Hill 

Clarence  Lingerfelt 
Marvin  Malcom  2 
Edward  Martin 
Wilson  Medlin  3 
William  Moose  2 
S.  T.  McGinnis 
Claibourne   McKee  3 
Gilbert  Murray  4 
Sam  Pegram  5 
Charles  Pennell  3 
Paul  Rhodes  3 
Marshall   Scoggins  2 
Glenn  Stewart  6 
Robert  Teeter  2 
Frank  Wakefield  2 
Roy  Wyrick  2 


(6) 
(6) 


X2) 
(3) 


(2) 


(4) 
(3) 
(2) 

(2) 
(6) 
(2) 
(2) 


HAMILTON  HOME  A  MUSEUM 

Alexander  Hamilton's  old  home,  Hamilton  Grange,  is  all  set 
as  one  of  the  show  spots  of  New  York  City.  It  was  built  about 
1801  and  became  a  meeting  place  for  many  well  known  states- 
men of  that  day.  But  Hamilton  did  not  long  enjoy  it.  He 
went  forth  one  morning  in  1804  and  met  Aaron  Burr  in  a  duel 
which  resulted  fatally  for  Hamilton.  His  widow,  Elizabeth 
Schuyler  Hamilton,  did  not  long  reside  there  but  disposed  of  it 
to  strangers.  About  80  years  later  it  was  bought  by  a  church 
which  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historical 
Preservation  Society  in  1924.  It  was  thoroughly  renovated, 
Hamilton  relics  secured  as  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  and  was 
formally  opened  as  a  museum  this  year. — The  Pathfinder. 
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*  * 

♦:♦  * 

!  SOMETIMES                 I 

t  * 

*  Across  the  fields  of  yesterday  ♦:* 
%  He  sometimes  comes  to  me,  % 
J  A  little  lad  just  back  from  play —  J 
t  The  lad  I  used  to  be.                                     * 

♦  * 
$  And  yet  he  smiles  so  wistfully  * 
%  Once  he  has  crept  within,  J 
J  I  wonder  if  he  hopes  to  see                              * 

•  The  man  I  might  have  been.  * 

♦  * 
$  — Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.                 $ 

*  * 

*  * 
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FORGET! 

Be  a  forgetter.  Life  is  too  short  to  remember  that  which  prevents  one 
from  doing  his  best.  "Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  I  press  for- 
ward," said  a  brave  old  man  in  the  first  century.  The  successful  man  for- 
gets. He  knows  the  past  is  irrevocable.  He  lets  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
He  is  running  a  race.  He  cannot  afford  to  look  behind.  His  eye  is  on  the 
winning  post.  The  magnanimous  man  forgets.  He  is  too  big  to  let  little 
things  disturb  him.  He  forgets  quickly  and  forgets  easily.  If  any  one  does 
him  wrong,  he  "considers  the  source"  and  keeps  sweet.  It  is  only  the  small 
man  who  cherishes  a  low  revenge.  Be  a  good  forgetter.  Business  dictates 
it,  and  success  demands  it. — Selected. 


AN  EASTER  PAGEANT— SPLENDIDLY  RENDERED 

Last  Sunday,  Easter  morning,  was  anything  but  a  bright  day. 
The  clouds  hung  heavy  over  the  Jackson  Training  School  grounds, 
but  there  was  cheer  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  for  the 
boys  seemed  very  happy,  anticipating  a  good  dinner  with  a  num- 
ber of  brightly  colored  Easter  eggs. 

To  start  the  day  off  in  the  right  spirit  at  nine  o'clock  all  of  the 
boys  and  officers  assembled  in  the  school  auditorium  and  a  most 
beautiful  pageant,  "God's  Candles,"  directed  by  Miss  Virginia 
Smoot  and  Mr.  George  Barrier,  one  of  the  teachers,  was  presented 
in  a  most  creditable  style  by  some  of  the  boys.  Prior  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  pageant  Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of  the  Re- 
form Church,  Concord,  conducted  the  devotional  in  a  manner  that 
made  most  impressive  the  true  significance  of  the  blessed  Easter 
season. 
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The  setting  for  the  pageant  was  most  effective,  showing  Gol- 
gotha or  Calvary,  where  Christ  was  crucified,  and  pyramided  with 
a  brilliantly  lighted  cross,  the  symbol  of  death  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  life. 

Each  boy  was  dressed  appropriately  to  play  the  part  assigned, 
including  vestments  for  the  choir  boys,  making  a  scene  that  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  school  or  any  group  of  boys  in  the  state. 

One  is  impressed  that  there  is  much  latent  talent  in  this  crowd 
of  five  hundred  boys,  that  there  rests  many  possibilities  awaiting 
the  chance  for  development  into  the  finest  citizenship.  This  school 
offers  the  finest  field  in  the  country  for  inner-mission  work,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  people  to  render  some  service  to- 
wards salvaging  the  "forgotten-and-neglected  youth"  and  trans- 
forming him  into  most  worthwhile  manhood. 


MR.  D.  B.  COLTRANE— A  FINE  FRIEND  OF  THE  BOY 

The  State,  in  its  weekly  survey  of  North  Carolina,  carries  a 
splendid  picture  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  one  of  the  state's  most  out- 
standing citizens,  with  a  short  sketch  of  his  long  life  filled  to  the 
brim  with  activities  for  the  uplift  of  his  community  and  state. 

Mr.  Coltrane  is  a  native  of  Randolph  county,  born  on  a  farm, 
developed  in  the  school  of  experience  with  a  heritage  to  become 
better  informed  as  to  the  finer  things  of  life  which  he  has  acquir- 
ed, and  is  today  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years  enjoying 
life  to  the  fullest  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  legion  of  friends. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  can  be  found  the  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Col- 
trane, and  we  commend  the  same  as  a  challenge  to  much  younger 
men  who  retire  from  business  activities  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
natural  consequence  is  they  "rust  out"  instead  of  "shuffling — off- 
the-mortal-coil"  from  over  work. 

Service  is  the  best  game  of  all, — it  gives  joy,  also  a  solace  that 
is  beyond  understanding;  and  those  who  play  it  most  successfully 
are  friendly,  helpful,  inspiring  human  beings. 

The  thought  suggested  by  the  life  of  this  veteran  of  the  War- 
Between-The-States  is  that,  "a  wise  traveller  goeth  on  cheerily, 
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through  fair  weather  and  through  foul;  he  knoweth  that  his  jour- 
ney must  be  sped;  and  so  he  carrieth  his  sunshine  with  him." 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  A  DOLE— BUT  WORK 

Elsewhere  in  this  publication  is  a  short  story  of  a  cripple,  cap- 
tioned, "Bed-Ridden,  But  Not  Beaten".  The  story  graphically 
tells  something  of  the  life  of  Upton  G.  Wilson,  Madison,  N.  C. — a 
columnist  most  widely  quoted — who  in  the  face  of  adverse  circum- 
stances due  to  physical  handicaps,  has  won. 

The  sketch  of  this  cripple  should  prove  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  feel  that  fate  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  them,  to  create 
some  kind  of  work,  instead  of  sitting  supinely  like  "Micawber" 
and  wait  for  "something  to  turn  up."  We  believe  in  the  old  ad- 
age that  "where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 


THE  NUMBER  OF  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS 

On  April  9,  1865 — 70  years  ago — General  Robert  E.  Lee  surren- 
dered his  tired,  straggling  army  to  General  U.  S.  Grant  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  Virginia.  Of  the  nearly  3,000,000  men  who 
took  part  in  the  War  between  the  States,  only  about  20,000  survive. 
Of  the  surviving  veterans,  14,474  wore  blue  uniforms  and  5,612 
wore  gray.  Pensions  paid  in  1934  to  Union  veterans  totaled  $20,- 
051,397,  to  Confederate  veterans  and  their  widows,  $10,327,890  — 
the  states  paying  the  pensions.  Striking  relentlessly  as  the  years 
pass,  death  has  spared  only  5,612  men  from  the  once  proud  and 
powerful  forces  of  the  Confederacy  70  years  ago. 

Appomattox  quieted  the  tumult  of  the  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South  but  failed  entirely  to  quiet  the  tumult  in  many  a 
heart  beneath  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  uniforms.  Those  who  wore 
the  Gray  never  admitted  a  defeat,  but  simply  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  opposing  army  was  too  strong  numerically,  passing  down 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  southland  a  noble  heritage, — a 
love  for  home  and  undying  faith  in  the  future  of  the  southland. 

The  army  of  Norther  Virginia,  after  arduous  service  of  four 
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vears,  marked  by  courage  and  fortitude,  had  to  yield  to  overwhelm- 
ing forces.  General  Lee's  last  words  in  part  to  his  men,  a  most 
touching  farewell  were,: 

"With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion 
to  your  country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and 
generous  consideration  for  myself,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate 
farewell." 


THE  TWO  SISTERS 

Alice  Gary  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  26,  1320.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  her  educational  advantages 
were  limited.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  she,  with  her  sister 
Phoebe,  only  thirteen,  began  to  write  verses  of  poetry;  in  1849 
they  published  a  book  of  poems  in  Philadelphia,  Alice  assuming 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "Patty  Lee."  This  was  followed  by  numer- 
ous volumes.  They  removed  to  New  York  in  1850,  where  they 
lived  the  rest  of  their  days.  Perhaps  the  best-known  work  of  Al- 
ice Cary  was  "Clovernook  Children,"  a  series  of  prose  sketches. 
She  died  February  12,  1871. 

Phoebe  Cary  was  also  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  4, 
1824.  She  wrote  about  one-third  of  the  poems  published  under 
the  name,  "Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary."  She  assisted  Dr. 
C.  F.  Deems,  her  pastor,  in  editing  "Hymns  for  all  Christians"  in 
1869,  and  prepared  "Poems  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love"  in  1868.  She 
died  a  Newport,  R.  L,  July  31,  1871. 


GEORGE  FIFTH,  HIS  JUBILEE 

God  willing,  King  George  V  will  celebrate  his  silver  jubilee  on 
May  6th,  1935.  Twnty-five  years  is  a  long  time  to  play  the  role 
of  a  great  man,  and  especially  long  if  during  all  that  time,  one  is 
placed  in  the  public  eye.  Publicity  is  an  acid  test,  it  eats  quick- 
ly and  deeply  into  the  personalities  of  those  in  the  flash  lights,  or 
if  continually  on  the  front  page  of  the  press.  To  stand  it  one  must 
be  truly  genuine. 
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Suppose  you  were  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  British 
Dominion  beyond  the  seas,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  Emperor  of 
India ;  the  man  whose  influence  must  be  exerted  daily  over  several 
hundred  million  people,  do  you  think  you  could  carry  the  responsi- 
bility without  faltering  ? 

Well,  that  is  the  test  which  the  King  of  England  has  spent  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  meeting,  and  doing  it  most  victoriously. 
The  public  opinion  is  that  he  is  a  far  greater  man  now  than  when 
ascending  the  throne. 


RUBBER  FROM  GOLDENROD 

Experiments  by  scientists  state  that  the  common  uncultivated 
goldenrod  found  all  through  deserted  fields  of  the  country  may 
soon  become  a  practical  source  for  the  making  of  rubber.  Doubt- 
less, if  the  experiment  develops  favorably,  this  will  prove  a  specter 
to  haunt  the  dreams  of  foreign  rubber  companies.  If  nothing  more 
develops — there  is  reason  to  believe  the  idea  will  put  a  check  upon 
unwarranted  rises  in  the  foreign  markets  for  rubber.  Before  re- 
sults can  be  anticipated,  or  the  new  project  realized,  the  problems 
as  to  successful  cultivation  and  extraction  of  rubber  from  the  plant 
will  have  to  be  solved. 

From  all  newspaper  reports  it  seems  that  there  is  a  fortune  for 
many  who  do  not  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  scrub  pine  if  con- 
verted into  news  print,  and  the  deserted  hills  that  give  forth  a  pro- 
lific growth  of  goldenrod  if  used  in  making  rubber.  These  are  re- 
sources without  the  least  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  poor  landlord, 
and  the  only  thing  now  is  that  the  scientists  find  a  way  to  use  the 
undeveloped  products  of  the  southland. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


THE  HAPPIEST  HEART 

"The    happiest    heart    that    ever 
beat 
Was  in  a  quiet  breast, 
That  icmnd  the  common  daylight 
sweet, 
And  left  to  heaven  the  rest."' 


In  the  old  days  a  girl  could  tell 
which  beau  was  calling  by  his  tap 
or  whistle.  Now  she  knows  by  the 
honk  of  his  horn. 

— o — 
Making    newsprint    paper     out    of 
North    Carolina    pine    trees   will    give 
automobilists   a   chance    to    read    pine 
trees  instead  of  hitting  them. 

— o — 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
taking  profit  out  of  war,  but  noth- 
ing tangible  is  being  done  about  it. 
What  we  really  need  is  the  putting 
of  profit  into  peace. 

— o — 
Elisha  Bowman,  of  Indiana,  died 
March  21,  1865.  The  following  is 
engraved  on  his  tombstone:  "He  be- 
lieved that  nothing  but  the  Democrat- 
ic party  will  ever  save  the  Union." 
There's  faith  for  you — even  in  death. 

There  are  pledges  and  pledges. 
Some  are  religiously  kept  and  some 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on.  Here's  one  that  seems 
good.     It   is   said   that   the   co-eds   at 


the  University  of  Missouri  have 
agreed  not  to  eat  more  than  fifteen 
cents  worth  while  out  on  a  date. 
Thes  girls  ought  to  find  themselves 
very  popular. 

It  has  been  proved,  says  a  New 
York  psychologist,  that  one  mind  can 
affect  another  at  a  distance.  I'm 
convinced  of  it,  having  seen  men 
when  they  have  been  dunned  for  the 
second  time  through  the  mails. 
— o — 

Horace  Greeley  once  told  the  peo- 
ple to  "Go  West  and  grow  up  with 
the  country."  It  might  be  said  to- 
day, Go  West  and  blow  up  with  the 
country,  from  the  dust  storms  they 
are  having  out  there. 
— o — 

The  Norfolk  (Va.,)  Virginian-Pi- 
lot says,  "The  Republican  Party  is 
to  be  reborn.  Considerable  interest 
attaches  to  whether  the  infant  will 
step  off  on  its  Right  or  Left  foot." 
It  will  be  the  left  foot,  of  course,  or 
what  is  left  of  the  party. 

■ — o 

Another  glorious  Easter  has  pass- 
ed. I  hope  every  one  has  profited  by 
the  lessons  it  taught.  Easter  is  the 
spring-time  hope  in  the  soul,  the 
promise  of  better  things  to  come,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  greatest  service 
ever  recorded  in  the  written  history 
of  the  world. 

— o — 

Many  of  life's  finest  possessions 
are  of  such  an  intangible  nature  that 
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it  is  difficult  to  appraise  them  at  their 
true  values.  One  of  these  intangi- 
ble possessions  is  friendship.  Noth- 
ing in  life  has  greater  value,  even 
when  measured  by  the  standard  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  to  gain.  To  the  young  people 
I  would  say,  in  all  your  getting,  get 
wisdom;  but  also  get  friendships. 
They  are  above  price. 
— o — 
An  incident  of  human  inconsisten- 
cy comes  from  New  York.  The  wife 
of  a  Wall  Streeter,  who  is  often  in 
the  newspapers  against  the  New 
Deal,  went  into  a  jewelry  store  which 
carries  no  stock  but  makes  every- 
thing to  order.  She  bought  a  brace- 
let, a  clip  and  a  tiara  to  match.  They 
cost  $225,000.  "IVty  husband  will 
send  you  a  check.  He  is  in  Wash- 
ington today  to  protest  against 
Roosevelt's  terrible  extravagrant  re- 
lief plan."  How  is  that  for  incon- 
gruity? 

The  entire  program  of  government 
competing  in  business  with  its  own 
citizens  would  be  laughable  if  it  were 
not  so  serious.  The  politicians  get 
votes  by  promising  the  people  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  the  people  try 
to  get  something  which  they  think 
somebody  else  will  pay  for.  In  real- 
ity the  pedple  pay  for  the  whole 
works,  including  the  government- 
owned  tax-exempt  enterprists  which 
destroy  their  own  highly  taxed  busi- 
nesses and  ultimately  government  in- 
come itself.  If  this  isn't  an  endless 
circle  of  destruction,  what  is?  Un- 
less the  people  wake  up  to  the  men- 
ace of  government  ownership  of  prop- 


erty and  industry,  they  will  find  more 
of  their  savings  taken  to  finance  po- 
litical "hen  houses,"  than  they  will 
have  left  to  build  homes  for  them- 
selves. 

— o — 
As  falling  leaves  indicate  the  death 
of  summer  and  the  advent  of  winter 
so,  too,  do  budding  leaves  indicate  the 
dying  days  of  winter  and  the  ap- 
proach of  summer.  Budding  leaves, 
new  life,  rebirth  and  regeneration, 
the  return  of  a  former  spirit;  all 
these  harbingers  foretell  the  glory 
to  come — the  glory  of  our  approach- 
ing season.  We  should  all  take 
fresh  hope.  The  new  spirit  of 
Faith,  as  it  has  fled  through  the  cen- 
turies, struggled  past  obstacles  and 
emerged  triumphant  in  all  conflicts, 
is  again  infused  in  our  souls  to  re- 
vivify, and  re-inspire  us  to  greater 
heights. 

The  birds  are  coming  back  from 
the  tropical  clime  where  they  went 
to  get  warm  last  winter.  The  crest- 
ed fly  catchers,  the  wood  thrushes 
and  the  humming  birds  have  put  in 
their  appearance.  The  latter  were 
somewhat  disappointed  as  the  red 
flowers  had  not  bloomed,  the  kind 
they  like  best.  Catbirds  have  rolled 
in  and  they  look  like  the  same  ones 
that  spend  their  summers  at  our 
house,  and  they  went  to  a  little  tree 
in  the  back  yard  where  catbirds  nest 
every  year,  and  looked  it  over  like  as 
if  they  were  picking  out  a  place  to 
build,  and  not  ask  any  favors,  or 
loans,  from  the  government.  The 
brown  thrasher  that  built  in  a  rose 
vine  in  the  back  yard,  have  got  some 
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quintuplets  it     looks     like     only     you  of  them.     We  are  all  glad  the  birds 

can't  see  anything  but  mouths  when  are   back   with   us    again.     They   are 

you  look  in  the  nest,  and  the  mamma  cheerful   neighbors.       Their  morning 

thrasher    won't     let    you    look    long  concerts  are  a  delight, 
enough  to  count  but  the  merest   few 


NOBILITY 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, — 

In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good — not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure — 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right, 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight,  for  the  children  of  men. 

'Tis  not  in  the  pages  of  story  .-.,,■. 

The  heart  of  its  ills,  to  beguile. 
Though  he  who  makes  courtship  to  glory 

Gives  all  that  he  hath  for  her  smile. 
For  when  from  her  heights  he  has  won  her,, 

Alas!  it  is  only  to  prove 
That  nothing's  so  sacred  as  honor, 

And  nothing  so  loyal  as  love ! 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses,    • 

Nor  catch  them  -like  fishes  in  nets ; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small, 
But  just  in  the  doing,  and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 

Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hating, 

Against  the  world,  early  and  late, 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating — 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 

Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble, 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 

— Alice  Cary. 
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NINETY  TWO  YEARS  DON'T  MEAN 
ANYTHING 


By  G. 

Ninety -two  years  young  is  D.  B. 
Coltrane,  courtly  Southern  gentle- 
man, veteran  soldier  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  scholar  and  indus- 
trialist of  Concord  who  hasn't  miss- 
ed a  day's  work  at  his  desk  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Concord  National  Bank 
since  its  doors  opened  for  business 
47  years  ago. 

At  92  he  is  the  active  head  of  six 
large  corporations  all  taken  on  after 
he  reached  the  age  of  55.  He  has  no 
idea  of  retiring  anytime  soon,  be- 
cause he  loves  to  work  too  well. 

"Retire?"  he  asked,  then  smiled 
whimsically.  "Why  I'm  as  good  as 
I  was  50  years  ago  and  as  active  as 
any  man  you'll  find  in  Cabarrus 
County.  I  work  as  many  hours,  if 
not  more,  than  any  man  I  know,  be- 
cause I  love  my  work." 

Most  Active  From  55  to  65 

The  greater  part  of  his  long  and 
active  business  career  came,  he  says, 
during  the  ten  years  between  the 
ages  of  55  to  65,  and  that  part  of  his 
long  life  he  considers  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  successful  financially.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  heading 
six  large  corporations,  and  today  he 
is  also  active  cotton  buyer  for  one  of 
the  mills.  He  makes  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  bank's  condition  every 
morning  before  nine  o'clock  in  his 
fine  and  scholarly  hand  and  is  on 
hand  in  the  bank  until  well  after  the 
closing  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

Education  has  been  his  pet  hobby 


E.  Dean 

in  Cabarrus  County  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  says  that  when  he  first 
came  to  Concord  and  opened  a  bank 
on  July  5,  1888,  the  first  three  men 
who  came  in  to  get  checks  cashed 
could  not  write  their  own  names. 
What  learning  there  Avas  to  be  had 
was  dispensed  in  a  tiny  two-room 
wooden  schoolhouse. 

Today  Cabarrus  County  has  a 
splendid  school  system.  When  the 
recently  constructed  Concord  High 
School  was  opened,  the  trustees  had 
two  paintings  hung  in  the  corridor — 
Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock  and 
Daniel  B.  Coltrane;  one  the  father  of 
education  in  the  state  and  the  other 
the  father  of  education  in  Cabarrus 
County.  Recently  the  town  of  Con- 
cord decided  to  honor  him  by  naming 
the  first  brick  school  erected  there 
the  "Coltrane  school"  because  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  necessary 
funds  for  its  construction  and  per- 
sonally contributed  to  its  improve- 
ment. 

Born  in  Randolph  County 

Daniel  Branson  Coltrane  was  born 
92  years  ago  on  a  farm  in  Randolph 
County.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of 
eight  children  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  quite  young 
and  on  himself  and  his  mother  fell 
the  burden  of  keeping  the  farm  go- 
ing. The  Coltranes  later  removed 
to  the  edge  of  Guilford  County  where 
they  were  living  when  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  began.  The  boy, 
Dan    Coltrane,    then    19,    volunteered 
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under  Dr.  Baxter  Craven  and  was 
assigned  to  prison  duty  at  Salisbury 
where  he  served  eight  months.  He 
re-enlisted  in  the  Fifth  North  Caro- 
lina Cavalry,  was  assigned  to  the 
Sixty-Third  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment and  saw  his  active  fighting  ser- 
vice mostly  in  Virginia  where  he  was 
wounded  three  times. 

Re-construction  days  in  North  Car^ 
olina  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
a  youth  without  means  to  get  along, 
so  he  decided  to  go  to  Missouri.  Tak- 
ing Horace  Greely's  advice  he  "went 
west"  to  Marshall,  Mo.,  where  for 
22  years  he  was  cashier  of  the  First 
National   Bank  in  that  town. 

The  most  amusing  of  his  early  ex- 
periences in  the  little  Missouri  town 
concerns  the  loan  of  $100  he  secured 
from  a  total  stranger  for  a  period  of 
four  months.  When  the  four  months 
had  passed  he  found  he  couldn't  re- 
pay the  $100  loan  in  full  with  inter- 
est and  hire  a  buggy  to  ride  out  to 
the  man's  house.  So  he  walked  17 
miles  to  return  the  loan.  This  17- 
mile  walk  really  was  the  basis  of  his 
credit,  he  says.  For  in  eight  years 
he  had  $50,000  in  credit  in  Missouri 
and  could  have  easily  obtained  more. 
He  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Mis- 
souri bank  and,  returning  to  his  na- 
tive state,  cast  around  for  a  little 
town  in  which  there  was  no  bank.  He 
hit  upon  Concord  which  was  at  that 
time  only  beginning  as  a  textile  cen- 
ter and  was  largely  populated  by 
Dutch,  Swiss,  German,  Scotch  and 
Irish  farmers.  With  a  dozen  direc- 
tors and  a  capital  of  $50,000  the 
the  doors  of  the  Concord  National 
Bank  swung  open  for  business  on 
July   5,    1888.        Since    that   time   he 


and  his  son  have  had  complete  charge 
over  the  bank's  affairs.  During  the 
47  years  it  has  been  in  operation  it 
has  remained  at  the  same  location 
and  is  perhaps  the  only  bank  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  today  which 
a  father  and  son  have  operated  con- 
stantly and  uninterruptedly  for  so 
long  a  time.  It  has  paid  regular 
semi-annual  dividends  averaging  5 
per  cent  and  has  set  aside  as  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  a  sum  almost 
equal  to  two  and  one-half  times  its 
capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

Interested  in  Church  Work 

Mr.  Coltrane  considers  his  most 
successful  business  venture  to  be  the 
establishment  on  a  sound  basis  of 
the  nearly-defunct  Methodist  Board 
of  Publications.  Taking  it  over 
when  it  was  practically  without 
means  and  burdened  with  debt,  it  is 
today  free  of  any  encumbrane  and 
has  a  property  valuation  of  $150,000. 
He  has  been  its  president  for  54 
years.  Another  active  part  of  his 
life  is  his  work  as  treasurer  of 
Jackson  Training  School,  for  which 
he  does  much  of  the  active  buying. 

A  faithful  attendant  and  communi- 
cant of  Central  Methodist  Church  at 
Concord  for  over  70  years.  Mr. 
Coltrane  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  church  and  frequently 
entertains  the  whole  congregation  at 
dinner  in  the  church  parlors. 

He  Was  twice  married.  By  his  sec- 
ond wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  has  three  children  living  in 
Concord,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cannon, 
wife  of  the  president  of  Cannon 
Mills,  Inc.,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Jones  and  Les- 
ter D.  Coltrane,  cashier  of  the  Con- 
cord National  Bank.   Another  daugh- 
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ter,  Miss  Jenn  Winslow  Coltrane, 
known  the  length  and  breadth  of 
North  Carolina  and  beloved  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  her,  died 
recently  after  a  sudden  illness  in 
New  York. 

Had  Very  Little  Schooling 

Work  on  the  farms  in  Randolph 
and  Guilford  counties,  fighting  for 
the  Confederacy  and  reconstruction 
days  did  not  permit  him  to  obtain 
much  of  an  education,  he  says.  Con- 
sequently he  received  very  little  for- 
mal schooling,  but  since  1868  he  has 
been  a  constant  and  habitual  reader 
of  good  literature  including  philoso- 
phy and  theological  pamphlets.  He 
holds  the  view  that  any  man,  if  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  won't  go 
through  this  life  positively  ignorant, 
can  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years 
develop  his  mind  by  constant  reading 
of  good  things  until  he  is  on  a  par 
with  the  univresity  or  college  gradu- 
ate, with  the  exception  mathematical 
and  technical  training. 

Mr.  Coltrane,  who  is  older  than  the 
Morse  telegraph  system,  sees  great 
things  ahead  for  North  Carolina  and 
has  a  desire  to  live  at  least  20  years 
longer.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
man  has  but  scratched  the  potential 
wealth  that  lies  in  the  Old  North 
Sae  but  the  sad  part  of  the  picture  is 
the  apparent  lack  of  intelligence 
among  the  masses  to  realize  and  ben- 


efit from  the  gifts  which  nature  be- 
stowed so  abundantly  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea. 

Gentle,  courtly,  modest  almost  to  a 
fault,  kindly,  tolerant  and  full  of  the 
love  of  living  and  love  for  his  neigh- 
bors Daniel  Branson  Coltrane  is 
"Concord's  Grand  Old  Man,"  a  noble 
example  for  the  youth  of  his  com- 
munity to  follow. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  large  Pied- 
mont North  Carolina  corporations  of 
which  D.  B.  Coltrane,  veteran  Con- 
cord banker,  actively  heads:  At  92 
years  he  is: 

1.  President  Kerr  Bleaching  and 
Finishing  Company. 

2.  Vice  President  Locke  Cotton 
Mills. 

3.  President  Farmers  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Cabarrus 
County. 

4.  President  Norwood  Cotton  Mills. 

5.  President  Linn   Cotton  Mills. 

6.  Treasurer  Jackson  Training 
School. 

7.  President  Methodist  Board  of 
Publications,  publishers  of  North 
Carolina   Christian   Advocate. 

8.  President  Concord  National 
Bank. 

9.  President  Poplar  Tent  Gin 
Company. 

All  above  responsibilities  assumed 
after  reaching  the  age  most  men  re- 
tire— ten  years  between  55  and  65! 


We  need  some  one  to  believe  in  us — if  we  do  well,  we  want 
our  work  commended,  our  faith  corroborated.  The  individual 
who  keeps  his  mind  on  your  good  qualities  and  does  not  look 
for  flaw's,  is  your  friend.  Who  is  my  brother?  I'll  tell  you; 
he  is  the  one  who  recognizes  the  good  in  me. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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BED  RIDDEN,  BUT  NOT  BEATEN 

(N.  C.  Health  Bulletin) 


Upton  G.  Wilson,  Madison,  N.  C, 
for  twenty-three  years  has  been  an 
inspiring  example  for  the  afflicted  to 
emulate. 

On  July  24,  1912,  he  was  shot 
through  the  spine  by  a  miserable 
coward  whom  he  had  just  discharged 
for  intoxication  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. Months  of  intense  suffering 
followed,  during  which  time  be  had 
several  major  operations  in  an  effort 
to  save  his  life.  The  physicians  did 
not  think  he  could  live.  From  the 
moment  the  shot  was  fired  he  was 
completely  paralyzed  from  the  ninth 
vertebra  down. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Wilson's  life  and 
his  remarkable  fight  against  an  ad- 
verse fate  has  been  told  many  times 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  of  na- 
tional importance.  Other  people 
have  fought  against  hard  circum- 
stances and  won.  Many  others  will 
do  so  again.  The  highlight  in  his 
record  is  the  way  in  which  he  has 
conquered,  and  the  manner  in  which 
his  family  have  helped  him. 

The  writer  has  suffered  from  a  se- 
rious physical  handicap  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  which  long  ago 
buried  all  possibility  of  practical  re- 
ward in  his  profession.  The  other 
day,  however,  on  a  brief  visit  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  bedside  he  felt  ashamed 
that  he  had  ever  complained.  In  the 
presence  of  this  man,  now  forty-six 
years  old,  who  has  spent  half  his  life 
in  bed,  much  of  it  in  pain,  unable  to 
even  fall  off  the  bed  alone,  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  essential 
greatness    of    the    human    mind    and 


character  and  a  knowledge  of  its  all 
but  divine  power  comes  over  one.  He 
is  confined  to  bed  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room,  but  in  mind  and 
spirit  the  world  and  all  the  cosmos  is 
in  his  province. 

After  the  first  long  months  of  suf- 
fering were  behind  him,  in  which  he 
decided  he  would  not  die  and  didn't, 
he  had  to  make  several  hard  adjust- 
ments. Among  such  was  to  quit  pain- 
relieving  drugs,  which  has  been  too 
much  for  many  a  strong  man.  He  had 
to  renounce  self-pity  and  decide  not 
to  be  sorry  for  himself,  one  of  the 
hardest  jobs  any  physically  handi- 
capped person  has  to  do.  Above  all, 
he  decided  to  be  cheerful.  Right 
here  let  it  be  written  that  he  himself 
says:  "That  I  have  lived  this  long 
totally  paralyzed  from  my  chest 
downward,  I  attribute  to  two  things: 
First,  to  careful,  loving  care  by  mem- 
bers of  my  family  (mother  now  79, 
father  82,  sister,  brother,  niece) ;  and 
second,  to  the  scientific  medical  at- 
tention of  my  other  brother,  Dr. 
Newton  G.  Wilson.  But  for  these 
two  things  I  am  sure  I  would  have 
traveled  on  long  before  this." 

He  looked  upon  his  plight  as  a 
challenge  and  cheerfully  accepted  the 
dare.  He  decided  on  two  ventures, 
both  of  which  have  been  successful. 
First  he  took  up  Writing.  After 
years  of  study  and  practice  his  work 
now  is  accepted  by  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  highest  type.  His 
weekly  column  formerly  in  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal  and  now  daily  in 
the  Reidsville     Review     is     probably 
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more  widely  quoted  than  any  other 
Writer  in  North  Carolina.  Second, 
he  proceeded  to  build  up  a  magazine 
subscription  business.  He  has  been 
successful  in  this.  We  hope  that 
both  these  efforts  may  continue  to 
grow. 
.   As  the  writer  left  his  bedside  and 


his  room  on  the  sunny  southern  side 
of  the  fine  old  farm  home,  with  the 
beautiful  vista  of  rolling  hills  and 
farm  homes  and  orchards  and  trees, 
he  realized  that  in  this  case  the  walls 
were  not  a  prison  and  that  truly 
"Full  against  wind  and  tide  some 
men  win  their  way-"; 


God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it,  and  are  al- 
ways ready  to  guard  and  defend  it.— Daniel  Webster. 


HOW  A  LAUGH  ENDED  DUELS  IN 
AMERICA      ■    «ffe  '',-■'. 


By  John  L. 

"Bowie  Knives  in  a  Closed  Room" 
—these  six  words,  the  answer  to  a 
dueling  challenge,  which  an  1860 
Wisconsin  congressman  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  white  paper  and  delivered  to 
a  Virginia  member  of  the  House,  are 
said,  in  some  circles,  to  have  brought 
about  the  end  in  the  United  States 
of  what  was  left  of  the  ancient  cus- 
1om  of  dueling. 

The  story  is  not  long,  but  one  or 
two  historical  references  and  a  few 
old  newspaper  descriptions,  it  has 
always  been  somewhat  of  a  legend 
kept  alive  in  the  memories  of  a  group 
of  old-timers. 

For  these  words,  plus  other  face- 
tious remarks,  placed  dueling  in  such 
a  ridiculous  light  that  the  tradition 
was  practically  laughed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Later  would-be  duelers  re- 
frained from  challenging  because 
they  were  really  afraid  their  antici- 


Parkinson  ^.  . 

pated  opponent  might  merely  smiles' 
and  pass  it  off  as- a.  joke. -:'£>:::  -.■-.   ''J* 

Recent  press  accounts.:  of  .minor 
dueling  engagements  in  Europe  call 
to  mind. the  fact  that  the  practice 
carried  a  not  unimportant  role  in 
American  history.  The  death  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton  at  the  hands  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  the  eventful  career 
of  Andrew  Jackson  are  known  to  ev- 
ery school  boy  and  girl.  But  since 
1859  there  is  no  record  of  a  fatal 
dueling  engagement  among  high  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States. 

The  man  whose  hand  penned  that 
terse  phrase  was  John  Fox  Potter. 
At  the  age  of  43  he  was  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress 
from  the  First  Wisconsin  Congres- 
sional District.  He  was  21  when  he 
came  to  the  Badger  State  from  his 
birthplace    in    Augusta,    Maine,    and 
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he  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

One  incident  in  his  boyhood  Potter 
believed  significant.  A  British  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  Thompson  by 
name,  was  to  give  a  speech  in  the 
interests  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment in  an  Augusta  publiic  hall.  But 
the  Britisher  was  mobbed  by  an 
irate  crowd,  and  Potter,  then  only  12, 
offered  his  protection  to  the  speaker 
and  walked  home  with  him.  Of 
course  the  protection  of  a  12-year- 
old  boy  is  nothing  to  boast  about,  but 
Potter  himself  later  traced  his  op- 
position to  slavery  to  this  rather 
small  event  of  his  youth. 

Potter  never  became  an  abolitionist, 
but  his  sense  of  fair  play  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  belief  that  each 
State  ought  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  it  should  be  slave  or  free. 
By  no  means  a  giant,  he  was  strong, 
rugged,  and  compactly  built.  As  a 
man  he  was  positive  and  uncompro- 
mising, and  although  he  was  not 
reckless  or  pugnacious,  was  said  to 
be  '"utterly  lacking  in  physical  fear." 
His  congressional  friends  knew  him 
as  "Potter,  the  wiry,  from  woody 
Wisconsin,"  says  Edward  Goodman, 
a  pallbearer  at  Potter's  funeral,  now 
living  in  the  village  of  Mukwonago, 
Wis. 

An  indication  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low could  be  seen  in  something  which 
occurred  in  February,  1858,  two 
years  previous  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. Even  then  the  air  was  filled 
with  foreboding's  of  the  coming  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  A  cer- 
tain Galusha  A.  Grow  was  speaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  when  sev- 
eral Southerners  took  exception  to 
his  remarks,  and  in  a  flash  there  was 


a  fight. 

But  let  Potter  himself  tell  the  sto- 
ry, as  quoted  in  an  1890  issue  of 
the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin: 
"When  Grow  was  attacked,"  declared 
Potter,  "it  was  nearly  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  seized  the  man  who 
had  him  by  the  throat  and  threw 
him  to  the  floor.  Then  Reuben  Davis 
(Tennessee),  Lamar  (Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  Georgia),  and  others  came 
up  and  joined  in  the  melee.  It  was 
raining  blows  all  around. 

"I  hit  Davis  and  he  drew  a  knife. 
Some  one  seized  him.  Barksdale 
(William  Barksdale,  Mississippi) 
came  up  then.  I  never  saw  a  man 
who  looked  more  as  if  possessed  by 
a  demon  than  he  did  at  that  moment; 
he  was  gritting  his  teeth  like  a  ti- 
ger. 

"I  struck  out  right  and  left  and 
men  fell  down.  I  never  struck  any 
of  those  fellows  but  once,  and  every 
blow  was  in  self-defense.  It  appear- 
ed to  me  that  half  a  dozen  were  down 
at  one  time.  The  floor  seemed  strewn 
with  men. 

Afterward,  another  member  of  the 
House,  apparently  a  Quaker,  spoke 
to  Potter  saying,  "Thee  must  have 
taken  lessons  in  the  pugilistic  art." 

"No,"  replied  Potter.  "I  never 
took  a  lesson  in  my  life." 

"I  noticed  thy  blows  were  very  ef- 
fective," the  other  responded  dryly. 

And  now  the  Virginian,  the  man 
whose  challenge  elicited  such  an  ex- 
traordinary reply,  was  Roger  A.  Pry- 
or,  born  in  1828  near  Pettrsburg,  al- 
so a  lawyer  and  member  of  the 
H  use.  Having  been  graduated  from 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he     was     admitted    to     the 
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bar,  but  instead  decided  to  enter 
journalism  on  the  staff  of  the  Rich- 
mond  Enquirer. 

At  27  he  was  sent  by  President 
Pierce  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Greece,  and  on  his  return  he  refus- 
ed an  appointment  as  minister  to 
Persia.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1859, 
he  became  known  as  a  fiery  orator 
and  exponent  of  the  Southern  cause, 
frequently  finding  himself  involved 
in  bitter  arguments  with  his  North- 
ern opponents. 

Pryor  was  only  32  when,  as  a  re- 
sult of  one  of  these  set-tos,  he  and 
John  F.  Potter  became  personally 
opposed.  The  year  was  1860,  and 
Owen  Love  joy  (Illinois),  brother  of 
an  abolitionist  martyr,  was  deliver- 
ing a  speech  on  the  subject  which 
was  so  important  at  the  time.  Pry- 
or, quick  to  take  offense,  jumped  to 
his  feet  to  reply.  And  Potter  rose 
to  the  defense  of  his  colleague,  think- 
ing to  prevent  a  fight.  Thereupon 
Pryor  directed  himself  to  the  Wis- 
consin man.  However,  after  a  few 
exchanges  of  wit,  things  cooled  off 
and  Potter  forgot  the  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pryor  did  not 
forget.  He  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Congressional  Globe  publication  in 
which  the  congressional  records  were 
printed,  and  struck  from  the  proof 
the  remarks  made  by  Potter.  When 
the  latter's  friends  informed  him  of 
this,  he  too  went  to  the  Globe  office 
and  reinserted  what  he  had  said,  be- 
ing sure  to  reproduce  his  exact 
words. 

A  few  days  later  Pryor  read  the 
Globe.  Immediately  he  demanded 
that  Potter's  remarks  be  expunged 
from     the     record.     Potter     refused. 


The  Virginian  turned  upon  him  and 
asked,  "Do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  say  that  he 
did  make  these  remarks?  Do  you 
stand  by  them?" 

Potter  replied  that  he  did. 

"The  sequel  shall  demonstrate," 
Pryor  hissed,  "whether  you  do  or 
not!" 

"Let  it  demonstrate,"  rejoined 
Potter.  These  words,  "Let  it  dem- 
onstrate," were  afterward  inscribed 
on  the  gun  John  F.  Potter  which 
was  used  to  fire  salutes  in  Milwaukee 
during  the  war. 

The  same  afternoon  Potter  receiv- 
ed his  challenge.  "I  was  not  a  good 
shot  with  the  pistol,"  the  Evening 
Wisconsin  again  quotes  Potter,  "and 
I  did  not  propose  to  have  any  hair- 
trigger  business."  He  may  have  re- 
membered that  Senator  David  C. 
Broderick  of  California  was  killed  in 
a  duel  with  Judge  Terry  of  the  same 
state  when  the  former's  gun  explod- 
ed prematurely. 

"I  proposed  to  bring  the  combat 
down  to  the  first  principles  of  human 
butchery,"  Potter  continued.  "Pryor, 
having  already  been  concerned  in  a 
duel  in  which  bowie  knives  were  wea- 
pons, could  not  consistenly  refuse  to 
fight  with  bowie  knives.  Therefore, 
I  accepted  his  chalelnge  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  weapons  should 
be  bowie  knives,  and  that  the  en- 
counter should  take  place  in  a  clos- 
ed room  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
each  of  the  principals  to  have  two 
friends,  both  armed,  and  the  fight  to 
go  on  till  one  of  the  principals  fell." 

To  "demonstrate"  that  he  meant 
business,  Potter  bought  a  knife  to 
use    in    case    the    Virginian    accepted 
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the  terms.  (This  knife,  more  on  the 
order  of  a  hunting  knife,  as  its  blade 
is  straight  and  not  curved,  is  now 
on  display  in  the  State  Historical 
Museum  at  Madison,  Wis.)-  But 
people  began  to  laugh  at  the  story, 
and  Potter,  a  lover  of  the  practical 
joke,  aided  in  the  amusement  by  cir- 
culatin  githe  report  that  "being  a 
farmer  used  to  killing  pigs  back  in 
Wisconsin,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
never  having  engaged  in  the  gentle- 
manly game  of  killing  men  with  pis- 
tols," his  choice  of  weapons  was  only 
natural. 

Potter's  friends  knew  he  had  nev- 
er killed  a  pig  in  his  life,-  and  the 
City  of  Washington  began  to  hold  its 
sides  in  mirth:  ' 

Several  days  passed.  It  chanced 
that  one  day  both  men  were  absent 
from  the  House  roll  call.  So  when 
Potter's  name  was  called,  a  friend 
rose  and  responded  for  him,  saying, 
"The  gentlameh  from  Wisconsin  has 
gone  to  fill  a  Pryor  engagement." 
And  at  the  mention  of  the  other's 
name,  still  another  friend  answered 
that  Pryor  had  "gone  to  be  made 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Potter." 

The  duel  was  never  fought.  Pryor's 
friends  informed  Potter  that  the 
terms  were  too  "barbarous,"  although 
Proyr  later  claimed  these  friends  act- 


ed without  his  knowledge.  The  af- 
fair became  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
capital.  Pryor  declined  his  seat  af- 
ter being  re-elected  in  1860. 

Pryor  attended  the  first  Confed- 
erate Congress  and  then  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  the  Southern 
Army.  He  resigned  his  commission, 
however,  and  re-enterd  the  army  as 
a  private. 

After  the ;  war  he  went  to  New 
York  City  to  practice  law  and  pre- 
sided over  a  local  court.  Soon  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court. 

His  affair  with  Potter  did  not  show 
Pryor  at  his  best,  for  he  was  really 
a  dashing  figure,  and  his  chest  was 
covered  with  scars  from  numerous 
duels  of  his  early  career. 

Pryor's  fame  as  a  lawyer  wa.s  by 
no  vmeans  small.  Gilbert  J-  Clark  of 
Kansas  ...City,  writing  in  his  "Life 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers"  in 
1895,.  characterized  Pryor.  this  way: 
"Mr.  Pryor  is  more  renowned  as  an 
advocate  than  as  a  counselor.  He  is. 
an  indomitable  worker,  a  ripe  schol- 
ar, and  a  cultivated,  original  thinker. 
As  he  sits,  patient,  dignified,  impar- 
tial, long-haired,  occasionally  over- 
lapping his  nose  with  his  lower  lip, 
he  looks  every  inch  an  English  chan- 
cellor."    Pryor   lived   until    1919. 


HOW  NOT  TO  LIVE  IN  VAIN 

Love  thyself  last;  look  near,  behold  thy  duty 
To  those  who  walk  beside  thee  down  life's  road; 
Make  glad  their  days  by  little  acts  of  beauty, 
And  help  them  bear  the  burdens  of  earth's  load. 

— Selected. 
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PITCHER  BY  PROXY 


By  Bayard 

Bob  Foster  dropped  on  the  low 
gym  stool  and  fumbled  with  the  laces 
of  his  baseball  shoes.  The  knowledge 
that  he  had  pitched  Weston  to  vic- 
tory once  more  was  only  making 
things  harder  for  him. 

He  looked  up  as  a  stocky  round- 
faced  fellow  clattered  to  the  adjoin- 
ing stool.  Jimmy  Steane  was  the 
Weston  catcher. 

"Classy  work,  Bob!"  he  said. 
"Mid-season  form  already.  And  are 
we  going  to  need  that  good  right 
arm  of  yours  this  year?  I'll  say  we 
are." 

There  was  a  pause  before  Bob 
spoke. 

"Want  my  stuff,  Jimmy?"  he  ask- 
ed. 

"I'd  like  some  of  the  stuff  you  put 
on  the  ball,"  Jimmy  replied.  "Say, 
what  you  mean — do  I  want  your 
stuff?" 

"This  was  my  last  game,"  Bob  told 
him.     "I'm  leaving  school." 

Jimmy  was  pulling  off  one  of  his 
shoes.  He  let  it  fall  with  a  dull 
thud. 

"You're — you're — what?"  he  de- 
manded. "Don't  joke  like  that,  man 
— for  a  minute  I  thought  you  meant 
it!" 

"At  seven-thirty  tomorrow  morn- 
ing," Bob  stated  slowly,  "I  go  to 
work  full-time  in  Bentley's  Grocery. 
The  business  has  grown  so  fast  that 
helping  out  Saturdays  and  odd  times 
isn't  enough.  It  was  full-time — or 
nothing." 

Jimmy  stood  up — and  kicked  the 
stool  viciously  from  him. 


Daniel  York 

"So  Bentley's  business  has  grown, 
has  it?"  he  muttered.  :'And  why? 
Not  because  anybody  wants  to  trade 
with  that  old  grouch.  No,  not  any- 
thing like  that.  It's  grown  because 
of  Bob  Foster.  And  just  for  that 
you  have  to  leave  school!" 

"Of  course,  I'll  get  full-time  pay," 
Bob  remarked.  "And  mother  and 
sis  need  it.     Since  dad  went — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  After  a 
minute  Jimmy's  hand  fell  on  Bob's 
shoulder. 

"Must  be  tough,  having  the  full 
responsibility  like  that,"  Jimmy  said. 
"You've  sure  done  a  great  piece  of 
work  building  up  Bentley's  business 
— you've  got  that  to  be  proud  of. 
Your  advertising  ideas  and  your 
clever  window-displays  did  the  trick. 
He  ought  to  pay  you  well.  But  he 
won't,"  he  added. 

"Oh,    Mr.   Bentley's  not  bad  when 
you  get  to  know  him  well,"  Bob  said. 
"I'll  never  get  to  know  him  well," 
Jimmy    retorted.        "Say — your    leav- 
ing   will    hit   the    team    hard.     Doug 
Potter  will  be  the  only  pitcher  left." 
Bob    nodded.     He   was   thinking   of 
the  Hartley  game  at  the  end  of  the 
season.     Last    June    these    old    rivals 
of   Weston    had   beaten   him;    all   the 
year  he  had  been  looking  forward  to 
a  chance  to  get  even  with  them. 
"Doug  will  improve,"  he  said. 
"I     hope     so!"     Jimmy     murmured 
grimly. 

The  next  morning  Bob  was  at  the 
store  early.  He  was  arranging  a 
huge  sunburst  of  cereal  boxes  in  the 
window  when   Mr.   Bentley  came  in. 
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The  man  peered  through  the  bone- 
rimmed  glasses  and  kept  sliding 
down  on  his  nose — and  scowled. 

"Fixed  that  window  last  week,  did 
you  not?"  he  said  shortly.  "You'll 
wear  the  goods  all  out  changing  them 
around  so  often." 

Bob  smiled. 

"Just  leave  it  to  me,  Mr.  Bentley," 
he   responded.  "It   draws   customers." 

The  grocer  stamped  on  into  his 
little  office. 

"Humph!"  he  commented. 

Bob  turned  as  a  customer  entered. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Morrison," 
he  said.  "Did  you  like  the  maca- 
roni?" 

"You  know  your  business,  young 
man,"  the  woman  told  him.  "I've 
walked  past  two  stores  this  morning 
just  to  get  three  more  cans  of  it." 

Bob  threw  himself  into  his  work. 
For  one  thing,  he  wanted  to  forget 
school  and  baseball;  and  the  plan- 
ning he  put  into  the  grocery  business 
helped  to  keep  his  mind  off  the  team. 
He  changed  several  lines  of  goods 
and  revised  prices — all  with  many 
"humphs"  but  final  agreement  on  the 
part  of  his  employer;  and  he  began 
running  a  "special"  each  week  to  at- 
tract new  customers. 

Jimmy,  dropping  in  after  school 
one  day,  jerked  a  scornful  thumb  to- 
ward the  sign  over  the  door. 

"Bentley's  Grocery!"  he  intoned. 
"Why  don't  you  take  that  sign  down 
and  put  up  the  correct  one — Bob 
Foster's  Grocery!  That's  what  it 
is!" 

Bob  grinned. 

"Thanks,  Jimmy,"  he  replied.  "But 
I  think  we'll  leave  the  old  sign  up  a 
little   longer — Mr.    Bentley   might  get 


sore,   you   know?     How's  the  team?" 

"All  right — so  far,"  Jimmy  admit- 
ted. "Doug's  good — against  easy 
teams.  Tomorrow's  his  first  real 
test — the  Forestvillle  sluggers.  They 
are  our  mid-season  test,  and  they're 
no  cat's  fur  for  any  pitcher!" 

The  next  evening  Bob  heard  the 
gloomy  story.  Doug  had  gone  well 
for  five  innings.  Then  he  began  to 
get  into  trouble.  In  the  seventh  he 
gave  four  free  passes  and  allowed 
six  hits.  The  final  score  was  14  to  3 
for  Forestville. 

"The  trouble  is,  we've  no  one  to 
send  in  when  Doug  blows  up,"  Jim- 
my said.  "Imagine  what  Hartley 
will  do  to  us!  Their  pitcher,  Roch- 
ford,  is  likely  to  hold  us  to  one  or 
two  runs — he's  got  the  ball  trained 
so  it  will  do  anything  except  stop  for 
a  red  light!  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
— Doug's  almost  good.  Why,  in  the 
second  inning  today  he  struck  out 
three  men!" 

Bob  whirled  so  sharply  that  Jim- 
my jumped. 

"I  have  some  spare  time  eve- 
nings," he  cried.  "I'm  going  to  take 
Doug  in  hand  and  give  him  some 
pointers.  His  great  weakness  is  be- 
ing afraid  of  the  batter.  I'd  give  an 
arm  to  get  into  the  Hartley  game.  I 
can't  do  that;  but  maybe — "' 

He  looked  up  with  a  thin  smile. 

"Maybe  I  can  sort  of  pitch  by 
proxy,"  he  concluded. 

During  the  next  week  Bob  worked 
doubly  hard.  He  was  putting  on  a 
new  advertising  campaign  for  the 
store,  printing  small  handbills  and. 
having  them  delivered  from  house  to 
house.  And  each  evening  in  the  long 
May  twilight  he  held  a  pitching  ses- 
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sion  with  Doug  Potter. 

He  coached  him  in  steadiness  and 
accuracy  by  holding  his  glove  still 
and  telling  Doug  to  hit  it.  And  all 
the  time  he  kept  dinning  one  idea  in- 
to the  pitcher's  mind — "forget  the 
batter!" 

"Pitch  to  his  weakness — then  for- 
get him,"  he  said.  "You'll  see  Jim- 
my's mitt — plunk  the  ball  into  it.  But 
forget  the  batter.  Even  if  he's  a 
home-run  king,  forget  him  just  the 
same.     See?" 

Slowly  Doug  began  to  "see."  His 
work  improved  noticeably. 

"We've  three  weeks  more,"  Bob 
said  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
"We'll  give  those  Hartley  batters 
something  to  think  about." 

"We've  got  to  beat  Hartley,"  Doug 
said  with  a  set  jaw.  "They've  won 
for  two  years  now;  and  there's  talk 
around  that  they'll  drop  us  from  their 
schedule  if  they  win  this  time.  They 
are  carrying  the  line  that  we  aren't 
in  their  class  at  all." 

Bob's  hands  clenched.  If  only  he 
could   pitch ! 

"Think  we're  sort  of  beneath  them, 
do  they?"  he  muttered.  "Well,  we 
might  change  some  of  their  ideas. 
We  might." 

But  he  knew  it  was  not  going  to 
be  easy.  Hartley  had  an  unusual 
team.  As  batters  they  were  danger- 
ous to  the  last  man. 

At  closing  time  Friday  night  Bob 
suddenly  realized  that  he  was  dog- 
tired.  He  had  been  hustling  all  day 
long. 

He  looked  up,  to  find  Mr.  Bentley's 
deep-set  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

"Tomorrow  will  be  our  busy  day," 
the  grocer  remarked. 


It  was  true.  Saturday  would  bring 
the  biggest  crowd  of  the  week.  Mr. 
Bentley  hitched  his  glasses  into 
place. 

"We  need  a  second  clerk  for  Satur- 
days and  rush  times,"  he  stated. 

Bob  nodded.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
his  mind  was  not  on  his  employer's 
words.  His  sister  Janet  had  just 
gone  to  the  hospital  with  a  bad  case 
of  appendicitis. 

Then  he  suddenly  realized  that  Mr. 
Bentley  was  laboring  under  noticea- 
ble embarrassment.  Twice  the  man 
cleared  his  throat  without  speaking. 

"Luther  Gates  isn't  working  now," 
he  said  finally,  his  back  toward  Bob. 
"He'll  take  the  job— for  what  I'm 
paying  you.  You  can  go  back  to 
part-time." 

Bob  felt  a  sudden  chill.  He  knew 
it  was  going  to  take  all  he  could  earn 
to  meet  the  doctor's  and  hospital 
bills. 

"You — you  mean  you'll  give  Mr. 
Gates  my  place?"  he  managed  to  ask. 

Mr.  Bentley  seemed  to  find  some- 
thing out  of  place  on  the  shelf.  He 
leaned  and  adjusted  the  row  of  cans. 

"I  figured  you'd  like  to  go  back  to 
school,"  he  said. 

"I  would."  Bob  explained.  "Only, 
just  now — the  money — " 

"You'll  get  the  money,"  Mr.  Bent- 
ley broke  in.  "I  suppose  I'm  crazy 
but  your  salary  will  go  just  as  it  is." 

"You  mean,"  Bob  cried,  "that  I'll 
get  full  pay  for  working  part-time?" 

A  can  fell  to  the  floor.  The  man 
replaced  it  with  a  bang. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I'm  pay- 
ing you  for  brains  and  good  nature. 
I  don't  know  why  I  was  born  with 
neither;    but    that    happened    a    long 
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time  ago  and  we  can't  do  anything 
different  about  it  now." 

For  a  moment  Bob  found  himself 
at  a  loss  of  words. 

"I  can't  ever  thank  you — "  he  be- 
gan. 

"Don't  try,"  Mr.  Bentley  said  test- 
ily. "I  don't  like  palaver.  And,  be- 
sides, they  need  a  pitcher,  don't 
they?" 

"Are  you  interested  in  baseball?" 
Bob  asked. 

"Humph!"    Mr.    Bentley    replied. 

Monday  morning  brought  Bob  back 
tc  school.  With  Janet  safely  through 
her  operation  and  his  pay  going  on 
at  the  store,  it  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing was  perfect.  But  he  soon  found 
it  was  not.  His  pitching  would  not 
click.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  just 
lack  of  practice;  but  as  the  week 
went  by,  he  realized  it  was  something 
more  than  that. 

"Take  it  easy,"  Coach  MacKniff 
advised."  You'll  hit  your  stride  soon.'' 

But  Bob  didn't.  In  fact,  as  the 
days  sped  past  and  the  Hartley  game 
grew  rjear,  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  he  was  of  little  use  to 
the  team. 

He  had  one  consolation — Doug  was 
going  strong. 

"I'm  just  pitcher  by  proxy,"  Bob 
toM  himself.  "Well — that's  some- 
thing." 

The  game  was  at  the  Hartley  sta- 
dium, six  miles  from  Weston.  The 
team  must  face  a  hostile  environ- 
ment. 

"But  we  can  lick  them!"  Bob  told 
them — and  Jimmy  and  Doug  and  the 
others  nodded. 

And  they  went  into  the  game  as 
if    there    was    no    doubt    about    their 


ability  to  win.  Batting  first,  they 
put  one  run  across  in  the  first  in- 
ning; another  in  the  second.  And 
Doug  was  good.  He  fanned  two 
men  in  the  first  and  held  the  heavy- 
hitting  Hartley  batters  to  no  score 
through  the  sixth  inning. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventh  that 
he  showed  signs  of  weakening.  With 
two  out  Hartley  filled  the  bases.  Then 
Doug  steadied  and  struck  out  the 
next  batter. 

"Fine  work!"  Bob  told  him. 

But  the  eighth  was  not  so  good. 
Hartley  batters  made  four  hits  in 
succession.  Two  runs  were  in  and 
two  men  on  base  when  the  man  at 
bat  swung  viciously  and  met  the  ball 
squarely.  Denny  Morrison,  out  in 
center-field,  turned  and  ran  wildly. 
With  the  ball  above  his  head  he  leap- 
ed high,  his  glove  stretched  into  the 
air.  With  a  gasp  of  relief  Bob  saw 
that  he  had  it!  But  it  was  a  close 
call. 

The  last  of  the  ninth  came  with 
the  score  of  6  to  2 — a  lead  that  ought 
to  carry  Doug  through.  Bob  noted 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  Hartley 
batting  list  was  due  to  bat.  That 
would  help. 

H  leaned  forward  with  tense  lips. 
Doug  was  shaky — no  doubt  of  it. 
Bob  felt  no  surprise  when  the  first 
man  up  singled  cleanly.  Then  Doug 
threw  four  bad  ones  in  a  row. 

"Steady,  old  chap — steady!"  Bob 
muttered. 

The  next  moment  he  jumped  a  lit- 
tle as  a  hand  touched  his  shoulder. 

"I'm  asking  Tompkins  to  warm  you 
up.  Bob,"  the  coach  said.  "We  may 
need  you." 

His  own  words  crime  back  to  Bob — 
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"I'd  given  an  arm  to  get  into  the 
Hartley  game."  Yes;  but  not  this 
way.  He  still  hoped  Doug  would 
pull  through. 

He  had  thrown  three  balls  to 
Tompkins  when  he  heard  a  sharp 
crack  of  the  bat.  He  turned  to  see 
what  was  happening.  With  runners 
on  first  and  second  the  batter  had 
taken  a  mighty  swing  at  a  low  ball. 

Bob  saw  the  ball  rise  in  the  air  as 
if  it  had  wings.  He  saw  Denny  turn 
again  and  race  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  But  there  was  no 
hope  this  time— the  ball  was  going 
far,  far  beyond  Denny's  reach.  Three 
runs  came  in  on  the  homer.  The 
score  was  6  to  5. 

A  minute  later  a.  burst  of  cheer- 
ing came. from  the  Hartley  stands  as 
another  man  singled — and  then  Bob 
saw.  MacKniff  motion  him  in.  He 
walked  slowly  to  the  box.  The  whole 
crowd  was  in  a  tumult — Weston  be- 
cause their  pitching  ace  of  last  sea- 
son was  going  to  the  mound,  Hartley 
because  they  saw  hope  of  a  victory. 

Rpchford  was  at  bat.  The  Hart- 
ley pitcher  had  a  clever  way  of  get- 
ting a  base  on  balls — and  he  proceed- 
ed to  do  just  that.  There  were  two 
on  now,  still  with  none  out — and  Bob 
was  facing  the  top  of  the  batting  or- 
der. 

Merwin  bunted  on  the  first  pitch, 
a  beautiful  slow-rolling  bunt,  per- 
fectly placed  down  the  first-base 
line.  Jimmy  leaped  for  it  and  peg- 
ged to  first  for  an  out — but  the  sac- 
rifice placed  men  on  second  and  third. 
A  hit  would  win  the  game  now. 

Grant,  the  next  batter,  walked 
slowly  to  the  plate.  He  was  a  big 
fellow   with    heavy    shoulders    and    a 


vicious  way  of  driving  the  ball.  Bob 
could  see  the  glint  in  his  eyes  as  he 
swung  his  bat  back  and  forth,  wait- 
ing for  the  pitch. 

Bob  was  nervous.  He  had  been 
out  of  the  game  so  much  this  season 
that  he  could  not  feel  at  home  under 
this  terrific  strain.  He  threw  to  sec- 
ond, not  because  the  runner  was  tak- 
ing too  long  a  lead,  but  to  give  him: 
self  time  to  get  his  nerves  under  con- 
trol. He  knew  now  how  Doug  must 
have  been  feeling  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Well,  what  was  it  he  had  told  Doug 
so  many  times?  "Forget  the  bat- 
ter." .  All  right — Bob  Foster's  advice 
to  Doug  Potter  was  still  good  advice 
for  Bob  Foster.  It  was  his  business 
to  forget  the  batter. 

Jimmy  was  signalling  for  a  high 
inshoot.  That  was  correct.  Grant 
liked  a  low  ball.  Bob  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Jimmy's  mitt  and  sent  the  ball 
spinning  into  it.  Grant  waited — 
but  the  umpire  called  "strike." 

On  the  next  ball  Grant  swung  and 
fouled.     Two  strikes. 

Bob  .dug;  the  toe  of  his  shoe  into 
the  dirt.  Grant  would  naturally  be 
suspiciotis  of  the  next  pitch— with 
two  strikes  and  no  balls  he  would  ex- 
pect the  pitcher  to  throw  one  or  two 
"bad"  ones  in  the  hope  of  fooling 
him. 

"Put  it  close  to  the  edge — but  make 
it  good,"  Bob  told  himself.    . 

He  put  all  his  strength  and  skill 
into  the  pitch.  The  ball  went  up 
like  a  streak.  Just  in  front  of  the 
batter  it  "broke"  beautifully — to  cut 
the  inside  corner  of  the  plate.  Too 
late  Grant  realized  that  it  was  good. 
He  swung — and  missed. 

"Strike  three!" 
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That  was  better;  but  still  Bob  did 
not  feel  sure  of  himself.  The  count 
on  Harrington,  the  next  batter,  ran 
to  "three  and  two."  Then  Harring- 
ton fouled  one  good  pitch  after  an- 
other— until  Bob  slipped. 

"Ball  four!" 

Bases  full — two  out.  The  noise 
was  tremendous,  enough  to  ruin  the 
best  of  nerves.  Bob  smiled  grimly 
to  himself.  Arrangirig  window-dis- 
plays was  simple  compared  to  this! 

He  took  his  time.  He  was  afraid 
of  giving  another  pass  and  so  forc- 
ing in  the  tying  run.  He  looked  past 
Jimmy  to  the  crowd.  Suddenly  out 
of  the  blur  of  faces,  one  face  grew 
distinct.     Bob   looked   more  closely. 

It  was  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  front 
row,  his  puckered  face  set  in  tense 
lines!  Thoughts  of  business  slogans, 
one-day  specials,  and  advertising 
campaigns  jumbled  through  Bob's 
mind  He  had  succeeded  at  the  store 
— was  he  going  to  be  licked  in  a  ball 
game? 

Conkhn,  a  lanky  outfielder,  was  at 
bat.  To  retire  this  man  would  win 
the  game.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hit 
by  Conklin  meant  disaster. 

A  ball,  a  strike,  another  ball.  The 
instant  the  next  pitch  left  Bob's  hand 
he  knew  it  was  wrong.  It  was  to 
be  a  "drop" — and  he  had  failed  to 
put  the  final  twist  on  the  ball. 

"Ball  three!" 

A  roar  broke  from  the  Hartley 
stands.  Bob  heard  a  raucous  voice 
proclaiming  "there  goes  your  old  ball 
game!"     His  lips  set. 

He  tightened  his  cap,  glanced  at 
the  men  on  the  bases — and  turned  to 
face  the  plate.  His  eyes  rested  on 
Jimmy's  mitt.     He  had  taught  Doug 


to  hit  that  mitt;  he  could  do  it,  too. 
The  ball  sped  to  the  plate. 

"Strike  two!" 

Again  Bob  fixed  his  eyes  on  that 
brown  mitt.  Everything  else  faded 
from  his  mind.  He  must  hit  that 
mitt — he  must  do  what  he  had  taught 
Doug  to  do. 

Tht  ball  went  in,  a  zipping  fast- 
breaking  in-shoot.  Conklin  swung: 
hard. 

Bob  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  bat 
against  ball — and  saw  the  ball  shoot 
cut  into  the  diamond.  It  was  a  vi- 
cious hit,  lined  low  and  fast  between 
pitcher  and  short.  The  Hartley 
crowd  roared  with  triumph.  Three 
men  were  racing  around  the  bases. 

With  the  pitch  Bob  had  run  in  to- 
ward the  plate  to  cover  a  possible 
bunt.  Now  he  leaped  to  the  right, 
bending  almost  double.  The  ball 
was  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground 
when  he  got  his  glove  in  front  of  it- 
It  was  a  wild,  almost  hopeless,  at- 
tempt to  save  the  game.  The  ball 
struck  his  glove  a  glancing  blow — 
and  bounced  to  one  side. 

Bob  scooped  it  up.  He  was  half- 
way to  the  plate.  He  saw  Jimmy's 
waiting  mitt.     If  he  could  hit  it — 

The  man  from  third  was  almost 
home.  Another  second  or  two  would 
be  too  late. 

Bob  hurled  the  ball.  He  heared 
the  "plunk"  as  it  struck  the  mitt. 
Then  he  saw  Jimmy  bending  over 
the  sliding  runner. 

The  umpire's  thumb  jerked  back- 
ward. 

"Out!" 

The  game  was  over.  Bob  had  sav- 
ed that  six-to-five  score. 

Jimrry  came  bounding  to  his  side. 
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He  was  grinning  happily.  "Not    altogether,    Jimmy,"    he    re- 

"Great  stuff,     Bob!"     he  shouted.       plied.     "Partly,   it   was   Doug — pitch- 

Your  old-time  form!"  mg   by  proxy  in  the  last  inning!" 

Bob  smiled  a  little. 


THE  OTHER  MAN 

Perhaps  he  may  have  slipped  a  bit — 

Well,  so  have  you. 
Perhaps  some  things  he  ought  to  quit — 

Well,  so  should  you. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  faltered — why, 

Why  all  men  do,  and  so  have  I; 
You  must  admit — unless  you  lie, 

That  so  have  you. 

Perhaps  if  he  would  stop  and  think, 

Both  I  and  you. 
When  painting  some  one  black  as  ink, 

As  some  folks  do. 
Perhaps,  if  we  would  recollect, 

Perfection  we  would  not  expect, 
But  just  a  man  half-way  correct, 

Like  me  and  you. 

I'm  just  a  man  who's  fairly  good, 

I'm  just  like  you. 
I've  done  some  things  I  never  should, 

Perhaps  like  you. 
But,  thank  the  Lord,  I've  sense  to  see 

The  rest  of  men  with  charity ; 
They're  good  enough  if  good  as  me — 

Say,  men  like  you. 

— Douglas  Malloch. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  Pauline  Bunn  and  Mrs.  Oc- 
tavia  Evans,  members  of  the  staff  at 
Wright  Refuge  Home,  Durham,  call- 
ed at  the  School  last  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon,  at  which  time  they  visited 
several  of  our  boys  who  were  for- 
merly inmates  of  the  home. 


which  is  reserved  for  the  study  of 
the  lesson  for  the  coming  Sunday, 
they  may  be  seen  in  front  of  their 
respective  cottages  enjoying  hand 
ball,  marbles,  pitching  horse  shoes, 
and   other  outdoor  amusements. 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Lewis,  of  Concord,  re- 
cently brought  out  quite  a  number 
of  fine  magazines  for  our  boys.  This 
good  friend  of  the  Training  School 
boys  has  been  providing  excellent 
reading  material  for  them  for  sever- 
al years,  and  her  kindly  interest  in 
them  is  greatly  appreciated. 


Lawrence  Bolt,  aged  24,  formerly 
of  Cottage  No.  2,  called  on  friends 
at  the  School  last  Monday  afternoon. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
a  couple  of  friends.  Lawrence,  who 
was  paroled  July  23,  1928,  now  lives 
in  Winston-Salem  where  he  is  em- 
ployed in  the  dyeing  department  of 
one  of  the  mills  of  that  city.  He  re- 
ports that  he  has  a  pretty  good  job, 
steady  employment,  and  that  he  is 
geting  along  very  well. 


The  coming  of  fine  Spring  weather 
and  the  greatly  lengthened  period  of 
daylight  add  much  to  the  delight  of 
our  boys.  Each  evening  after  sup- 
per,   with    the    exception    of    Friday 


Last  Tuesday  night  at  7:30  o'clock, 
"God's  Candles,"  the  Easter  pageant 
which  was  so  well  rendered  last  Sun- 
day morning,  was  repeated  in  the 
presence  of  quite  a  number  of  our 
friends  from  the  city  of  Concord.  The 
stage  was  beautifully  decorated — a 
huge  cross  outlined  with  brilliant 
lights  against  a  background  of  ever- 
green— and  the  lighting  effect  was 
much  better  than  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Then  too,  the  presence  of  the 
visitors  seemed  to  inspire  the  boys 
tc  render  their  parts  better  than  on 
Easter  morning. 


Dug  to  bad  weather  conditions  the 
baseball  season  at  the  School  will  not 
get  underway  as  early  as  in  the  past 
few  years.  With  the  coming  of  nice 
weather  during  the  past  week  quite 
a  number  of  aspirants  for  positions 
on  the  1935  team  have  been  working 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Liske,  who  informed  us 
that  there  were  several  promising 
candidates  in  the  group.  After  a 
little  more  practice  our  boys  will  be 
ready  to  hop  to  it  when  the  umpire 
shouts  "Play  ball!"  and  we  feel  quite 
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sure   this    year's    team    will    compare      greetings    to    his    friends    among    the 
favorably  with  those  of  former  years.      members  of  the  staff. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  baseball 
season  in  the  major  leagues  our  boys 
may  be  seen  huddled  around  the  ra- 
dios listening  to  the  broadcasts  of 
the  results  of  the  day's  games.  It  is 
quite  interesting  to  note  the  expres- 
sions on  their  faces  when  it  is  re- 
ported that  their  idols  among  the 
sluggers  have  poled  out  home  runs 
or  their  favorite  pitchers  have  come 
through  with  winning  games.  Of 
course,  since  Jimmie  Foxx,  Connie 
Mack's  star  catcher,  visited  the 
School  last  year,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  they  are  all  "pulling"  for 
him  to  shatter  Babe  Ruth's  record  of 
sixty  home  runs  during  the  present 
season. 


Guy  Priest,  who  came  to  us  from 
Pitt  County,  August  16,  1923  and 
was  paroled  August  7,  1930,  writes 
a  very  interesting  letter  from  Hono- 
lulu, Hiwaiian  Islands.  Guy  is  now 
a  member  of  I  Battery,  64th  Coast 
Artillery  and  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Shafter,  Honolulu.  He  tells  us  of 
two  other  former  Training  School 
boys  who  are  now  members  of  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  forces — Robert  Smith, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  7,  who  is 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  also  sta- 
tioned at  Honolulu,  and  Woodrow 
Mitchell,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  9, 
who  is  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  is  now 
in  Panama.  Guy  is  still  very  much 
interested  in     the     School     and     sent 


We  recently  received  a  very  at- 
tractive invitation  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  the  Mitchell 
High  School,  located  at  Misenheimer. 
The  invitation  was  from  Noble 
Lauth,  one  of  our  eld  boys,  who  was 
paroled  August  29,  1931,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class  at 
the  above  institution. 

We  had  learned  on  several  previ- 
ous occasions  from  the  principal  of 
Mitchell  School  that  Noble,  was  mak- 
ing an  outstanding  record  there. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  school 
from  which  Glenn  Miller,  another  of 
our  boys  received  high  school  train- 
ing and  later  made  such  a  splendid 
record  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

We  feel  very  proud  of  Noble  and 
congratulate  him  upon  this  fine 
achievement. 


The  report  made  by  J.  A.  Arey, 
extension  dairyman,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Dairy  Extension  News, 
shows  that  the  Jackson  Training 
School  herd  of  Holsteins  made  the 
highest  record  for  the  month  of 
March  in  average  milk  production 
and  average  pounds  of  butter  fat,  in 
the  dairy  association  composed  of 
Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus  and  Cleve- 
land Counties. 

We  feel  this  is  quite  an  honor 
since  our  herd  wins  this  distinction 
in  competition  with  some  of  the  finest 
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herds  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

According  to  Mr.  Arey's  report 
the  average  number  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  for  the  month  was  888,  and 
the  butter  fat  average  was  32.4 
pounds  per  cow.  The  nearest  com- 
petitor in  our  association  was  596 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  and  28,3 
pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow. 

Along  with  this  report  came  an  an- 
alysis of  our  herd  with  reference  to 
the  feed  cost  of  100  pounds  of  milk. 
There  were  four  cows  producing  less 
than  250  pounds  of  milk  at  a  cost  of 
$1.49  per  hundred  pounds  milk;  nine 
cows  producing  less  than  300  pounds 


at  $1.25  per  100  pounds;  four  cows 
producing  less  than  350  pounds  of 
milk  at  $1.13  per  100  pounds;  six- 
teen cows  producing  less  than  400 
pounds  of  milk  at  $1.07  per  100 
pounds;  10  cows  producing  less  than 
450  pounds  of  milk  at  $.97  per  100 
pounds;  three  cows  producing  less 
than  500  pounds  at  $.89  per  100 
pounds.  From,  the  above  report  10® 
pounds  of  milk  was  produced  at  a 
feed  cost  of  $1.13  and  2-3  cents.  Tfee 
report  also  shows  that  a  low-produc- 
ing cow  is  expnesive  in  any  herd,  aiad 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 


GOD'S  DAYS 


God  never  made  an  ordinary  day. 
The  miracle  of  dawn  comes  every  morn. 
The  bird  choirs  always  chant  a  lovely  lay. 
Wondrous  the  breeze  that  rustles  through  the  corn. 
Life  pushes  upward  in  each  blade  of  grass, 
In  every  budding  flower  and  spreading  tree, 
Building  as  days,  and  weeks,  and  seasons  pass, 
The  gloyy  of  the  world  that  is  to  be. 

The  hours  like  swift  battalions  hurry  by, 
Each  with  its  chance  to  win  the  guerdon  old. 
The  sun  wheels  down  in  the  western  sky, 
And  rolls  his  chariot  through  the  gate  of  gold. 
Then  twilight  softly,  silently  unbars, 
And  Earth  folds  all  its  little  cares  away 
And  falls  asleep  beneath  the  quiet  stars. 
God  never  made  an  ordinary  day. 


-Clarence  Edwin  Flynn. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 
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.      Week  Ending  April  21,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(2)    Erwin  Martin  3 

William  McCormick  4 
(7)   Robert   Radford  7 

(2)  Earl  Rogers  6 

(3)  Hassell    Shropshire  3 
(2)   Louis  Tarkington  4 
(2)    Ashley  Thompson  6 
(5)    Richard  Sullivan  6. 
(2)   Vermont  Whitley  3 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(5)    Sam  Batts  5 

(2)  Clifford  Bowers  5 

(3)  William  Goodson  4 
John  Kellam 

(4)  Claude   McLaughlin  4 

(5)  Millard  Owenby  6 
Charles  Pepper 

(2)    Eugene  Whitt  3 

(2)  Junius   Yarborough  3 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Carliss  Evans 
Thomas  Horton  6 
Lewis  Janey  2 
(4)    Vasco  Robinson  5 
Henry  Tucker  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

William  Barber  2 
Jesse  Holloman 
F.  E.  Mickle  3 
William  McCreary 
Charles  Vanhoy  3 
John  Walsh  4 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

Lindsay  Chavis  2 
(7)    Fleming   Collins  7 

(3)  Robert  Conklin  4 
Roland  Davis  3 
Wayne  Fowler 
Billy  Justice  2 
Joseph  McPherson 


Clyde  Reece  2 

(2)  Hubert  Williams  3 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Marvin  Adams 

(3)  William  Ballew  3 
(2)    Ernest  Beach  2 

William  Cassell 
Connie  Dickens  3 
Samuel  Everett 
Maynard  Hicks  6 
(2)    Randolph  Miller  2 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
John  McCoy  3 
Fred  Clark 
Robert  Benfield  2 
Charlton  Henry  4 
Roscoe  Honeycutt 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Boyd  Barringer  3 

William  Green  3 
t'3)    Caleb  Hill  3 

Joseph  Long  4 
(2)    Kenneth   Messick  2 
(5)   J.  B.  Murray  5 

R.  B.  Norton 

(2)  Theodore  Nines  3 
Lewis  Parker  5 

(3)  Floyd   Watkins  5 

COTTAGE  No.  S 
(7)    John  Auton  7 
Sam  Belk  4 
John  Davis 
Harry  Flowe  6 
Jesse  Freeman  4 
Norman  Pike  3 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Randolph  Davis  2 
(3)    Lee  Dickens  6 
(3)    Hoyett  Hudson  4 

Thomas  McCausley 
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(2) 
(3) 


Homer  Smith  3 
Kester   Sutphin  4 
Bryan  Williams  6 
Luther  Wilson  2 
Ed  Lee  White  5 


COTTAGE  No.  10 


(7) 


(6) 
(3) 


(2) 
(2) 


Jack  Baity  7 
James  Bell 
Jack  Carver 
Henry  Chester  2 
James  Kellam  6 
William   Knight  3 
Vernon  Lamb 
Hilton   McMath  3 
Lemuel  Rose 
James  L.   Singleton 
Winston    Strickland 
Steve  Talbert  3 


COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  James  Enloe  4 

(4)  Bennie  Holland  5 

(3)  Warren   Holloman 

(2)  Charles  Hefner  3 

(4)  Bennie  Moore  5 
James    Montford  2 

(3)  Norman  McGee  3 
(2)   James  Rector  3 

(2)  Oscar  Vereen  2 

(4)  Lee  Watkins  4 

(3)  Cecil  Webb  5 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(7)    Earl  Atwood  7 
Walter  Beaver  5 
Alphus   Bowman 


Joseph  Cox 
Paul  Eason  2 
Leonard  Ellis  2 
(3)    Horace    Faulkner 

Bernard   Griffin 

(2)    Eli  Philemon  5 

(5)    Homer  Quick  6 

(2)    Thomas   Welch  3 

Olive  Weaver  2 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(7)    Urbane  Hill  7 
Charles  Lloyd 
Warren   Medlin  3 
(7)    Eugene  Smith  7 
Howard  Wilson  4 


1                           COTTAGE   No.  14 

(2) 

Jack  Comer  5 

Brevard  Hall 

Hobart  Johnson  3 

Stacy  Long 

Paul  Shipes 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(2) 

Thomas   Brown  3 

(2) 

Earl  Hill  2 

(2) 

Wilson   Medlin  4 

(2) 

Edward  Martin  2 

(5) 

Gilbert  Murray  5 

(4) 

Sam  Pegram  6 

(2) 

Paul  Rhodes  4 

(3) 

Marshall   Scoggins  c 

(3) 

Robert  Teeter  3 

(3) 

Frank  Wakefield  3 

— E  N  D— 

FAITH 

If  you  have  faith,  preach  it ;  if  you  have  doubts,  bury  them ; 
if  you  have  joy,  share  it;  if  you  have  sorrow,  bear  it.  Find 
the  bright  side  of  things  and  help  others  to  get  sight  of  it  also. 
This  is  the  only  and  surest  way  to  be  cheerful  and  happy. 

— Selected. 
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MUSIC 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor   is   not   moved   with   concord   of   sweet 

sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  |* 


* 


— Shakespeare. 
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MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS 

Soothing  to  the  nerves,  easing  to  the  mind,  music  surpasses  any  medical 
sedative  for  quieting  restless  beings.  Music— the  science  and  art  of  rythmic 
combination  of  tones  embracing  melody  and  harmony.  Music — the  universal 
medium  for  the  expression  of  individuality,  action  and  emotion,  known  and 
loved  the  world  over.  Music — the  outlet  for  pent-up  emotions;  the  inner  soul 
of  the  composer  released  in  melody.  Beethoven,  the  master,  afflicted  as  he 
was,  poured  out  his  heart  in  music  in  a  style  unapproached  to  this  day;  por- 
traying the  beauties  of  a  visible  but  soundless  world.  Chopin,  the  passionate 
lover,  burning  the  souls  of  his  patrons  with  the  fire  of  his  desire,  so  vivid  were 
his  compositions.  Franz  Schubert,  the  gentle  lovable  Viennese  master  bring- 
ing peace  and  contentment  with  his  "Serenade"  and  "Ave  Maria."  The  beau- 
tiful pathos  of  Puccini,  approached  by  few,  equaled  by  none  in  opera.  Wag- 
ner in  a  class  of  his  own  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  legends  of  a  country 
founded  on  such. 

It  seems  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  possibility  for  such  perfection  of 
blended  tones  to  be  real.  Who  has  failed  to  thrill  to  the  muted  strings  swell- 
ing volumeless  yet  with  ever  increasing  intensity  until  it  seems  the  entire 
world  must  be  encompassed  by  its  beauty?  The  sigh  of  the  woodwinds,  the 
stirring  rythm  of  the  brass,  the  throb  of  the  percussions  all  blended  into  melo- 
dy— melody  which  lifts  the  spirit  of  man  beyond  the  realm  of  human  imper- 
fection. 

Music — the  gift  of  God  to  the  pleasure  of  man. — H.  O.  Curry. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GOOD  MUSIC 

Few  people  in  public  life  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
molding-  a  better  taste  for  music  than  Walter  Damrosch,  an  inter- 
nationally known  orchestral  conductor,  who  reached  the  climax 
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of  his  brilliant  career  when  celebrating  this  Spring  his  golden  ju- 
bilee in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Possibly  on  this  eventful 
occasion  as  Damrosch  raised  his  baton  in  the  semi-darkened  audi- 
torium of  the  Metropolitan  there  were  a  host  of  shadowy  memo- 
ries harking  back  to  the  days  when  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket", 
"Sweet  Adeline"  and  "Maiden's  Prayer"  meant  music. 

Neither  is  there  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  outstanding  musi- 
cal genius  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel 
of  music,  and  seen  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  grow  from  the 
primitive  instinct  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  best  there  is.  He  feels 
that  the  phonograph  effected  the  first  change  towards  overcoming 
insurmountable  barriers  and  disseminating  music  to  the  most  iso- 
lated spots ;  then  in  the  trail  of  the  phonograph,  or  victrola,  came 
the  radio,  making  it  possible  to  give  the  country  at  large  the  ben- 
efits of  the  best  concerts  and  lectures  sponsored  by  the  finest  ar- 
tists in  the  land. 

While  the  piano,  used  only  for  special  events,  has  disappeared 
from  the  parlors  of  many  homes,  he  thinks  they  will  reappear  but 
next  time  for  better  purposes, — a  study  of  the  real  classics.  By 
the  miracle  of  the  radio  the  results  have  been  awe-inspiring,  be- 
cause the  broadcasting  of  the  music  of  the  masters  has  developed 
an  appreciation  of  such  composers  as  Beethoven,  Bach,  Verdi, 
Wagner  and  others. 

The  machine  age,  with  its  opportunities  for  increased  leisure, 
places  music  in  the  forefront ,  as  a  delightful  pastime,  and  as  a 
panacea  to  overcome  the  ill  effects  arising  from  the  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Music  is  something  that  satisfies  the  spiritual  crav- 
ing, therefore,  the  desire  to  make  people  music-minded  is  most 
worthwhile. 

The  theme  for  National  Music  Week,  dating  from  May  5-12,  is 
"Give  more  time  and  thought  to  music."  The  object  of  empha- 
sizing Music  Week  throughout  the  country  is  to  educate  the  mass- 
es to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music.  The  more  the 
people  know  of  music,  and  the  more  the  State  does  for  music,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  people,  because  it  is  an  universal  appeal  that 
touches  the  hearts  of  people  regardless  of  class  or  clan. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  BAND 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  institution  of  a  civic  nature  gives  great- 
er returns  for  the  money  and  effort  expended  upon  it  than  does  a 
good  town  band.  The  benefits  derived  through  the  maintenance 
of  a  band  touch  the  entire  cultural,  social  and  commercial  life  of 
the  community. 

Members  of  the  organization  are  enabled  to  develop  their  musi- 
cal talents  in  pleasant  association  with  their  fellows,  while  the  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  their  successful  advancement  is  most  desira- 
ble for  boys  and  young  men. 

After  the  band  is  capable  of  playing  in  public  its  presence  adds 
immeasurably  to  parades,  ceremonies  and  celebrations  of  every 
kind,  while  its  regular  concerts  are  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  the 
entire  citizenship. 

As  a  business  proposition,  a  good  band  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  advertising  its  town.  The  better  the  band  the  better  the  ad- 
vertisement, of  course.  In  some  localities  it  is  the  custom  for 
merchants'  associations  to  take  the  band  occasionally  on  goodwill 
trips  to  various  rural  communities  in  their  trade  territory.  Such 
trips  invariably  result  in  closer  relations  and  consequently  increas- 
ed trade. 

It  does  not  take  a  large  town  to  maintain  a  good  band;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  best  amateur  bands  are  found  in  towns  less  than  1,000 
population.  With  earnest  and  willing  members,  a  capable  instruc- 
tor and  reasonable  support  from  the  leading  citizens  a  good  band 
may  be  developed  anywhere. 

A  town  that  does  not  possess  a  band  is  overlooking  one  of  the 
most  valuable  agencies  for  its  social  and  commercial  advancement 

— Selected. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  IN  CABARRUS 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  ride  through  Cabarrus  county,  that  is  looking 
up  and  stepping  forward  in  every  way,  and  see  the  splendidly  built 
homes,  school  houses  and  churches  with  all  of  the  modern  conven- 
iences that  are  made  available  because  of  rural  electrification. 
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All  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  leading  from  Concord  to 
Kannapolis  has  the  advantages  of  electricity,  this  is  due  to  the 
great  textile  developments  of  that  particular  section.  Then  turn 
to  the  section  on  the  highway  leading  to  Charlotte  and  see  what 
once  was  darkness  is  now  lighted  the  equal  of  any  rural  section  of 
any  other  state.  The  impulse  of  this  particular  step  towards  ex- 
tending the  electric  lines  to  that  part  of  the  county  was  the  interest 
of  the  officials  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  in  getting  for  that 
school  every  convenience,  water,  and  lights,  so  as  to  give  the  boys  a 
home  life.  And  then  later  a  crowd  of  good  sturdy  farmers  in  east- 
ern Cabarrus  banded  themselves  together  into  a  company  known 
as  the  "Cold  Water  Light  and  Power  Company"  and  threw  out  in 
that  section  of  the  county  an  electric  line  that  extends  twelve  miles 
into  one  of  the  best  farming  sections  of  the  county. 

Say  what  you  please  there  is  man  power  behind  all  of  this  great 
development  in  our  county,  and  we  are  enjoying  these  wonderful 
benefits  without  ever  stopping  to  think  that  the  evolution  of  elec- 
trified homes  in  Cabarrus  county  was  brought  about  by  men  with 
a  vision.  Things  never  just  happen.  To  do  things  one  must  have 
a  vision,  combined  with  an  ambition  to  make  a  reality. 

Governor  Ehringhaus  has  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  State  with  the  hope  of  creating  interest  among  the 
farmers  to  connect  with  all  rural  lines  where  possible.  We  will 
welcome  this  committee  to  look  over  the  rural  electrification  in  Ca- 
barrus. The  whole  county  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  Cabarrus  will  be  outstanding  as  the  leading  county  in 
rural  electrification. 


AN  HONOR  CODE 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Virginia,  an  institution  of  learning  known  throughout 
the  country  because  of  an  unsurpassed  record,  continues  to  main- 
tain its  "honor-code"  established  and  made  effective  by  Robert  E. 
Lee  when  he  became  president  in  1867. 

This  is  a  strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  hold  to 
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things  that  build  to  the  highest  ideals,  and  is  absolutely  ridculous 
to  discard  the  old  traditions  for  the  modern  viewpoints  of  life 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  saying,  "times  have  changed,  we 
are  living  in  a  new  age."  Parents,  presidents  of  colleges  and  oth- 
er officials  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  young  people  simply  because 
it  is  the  road  of  least  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time  they  know 
the  standard  of  correctness,  like  the  standard  rules  for  correct 
weight  or  measure,  will  remain  the  same. 

An  honor  system  never  fails  to  develop  character,  and  this  tra- 
ditional honor  system  has  continued  for  four  generations  and  to- 
day holds  first  place  in  the  program  of  activities  of  this  old  school. 

For  instance,  during  examinations  at  Washington  and  Lee  there 
is  no  supervision  of  students  and  cheating  is  virtually  unknown, 
neither  is  the  lock  and  key  used,  all  books,  clothes  and  other  prop- 
erties are  left  in  the  open  with  the  assurance  things  will  not  be 
disturbed.  Also  students  who  make  their  way  by  selling  candies, 
sandwiches,  apples  and  the  like,  carry  on  without  the  aid  of  a 
clerk.  Every  article  for  sale  is  advertised  with  a  price  card,  the 
customers  help  themselves  and  place  the  money  in  the  cash  box. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  new  students  they  are  thoroughly  instruct- 
ed in  the  requirements  of  the  "honor-code"  and  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  rigidly  observing  the  code.  It  is  explicitly  ex- 
plained this  institution  is  built  around  an  age-old-tradition, — a 
code  of  high  morale  given  by  a  man — the  greatest  of  the  country 
— General  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  very  essence  of  the  tradition  is  "it 
is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  a  gentleman." 


fr  B 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


WHAT   IS    PROMISED 

"God  hath  not  promised 

Skies  ever  blue, 
Flower-strewn    pathways 

Always  for  you. 
God  hath  not  promised 

Sun   without   rain, 
Joy  without  sorrow, 

Peace  without  pain. 
But  He  has  promised 

Strength   from   above, 
Unfailing  sympathy, 

Undying  love." 


Spring  is  here !   Clean  up- 
burn  up. 


-lest  you 


Barney  Baruch's  slogan:  "Pay  as 
you  fight,''  originated  in  our  police 
courts.  Well,  that  is  better  than 
fighting  as  you  pay.  Why  do  people 
fight,  anyway? 

— o — 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when 
a  man  is  willing  to  give  another  a 
lift,  there  will  be  a  dozen  or  more 
standing  around  to  give  a  grunt,  in- 
stead of  giving  a  helping  hand? 

Wild  life  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  unless  the  administration 
acts,  says  one  of  the  leaders.  Not 
while  young  people  have  their  own 
way,  without  parental  restraint. 
— o — 

A  mail  order  divorce,  a  Tennessee 
court  rules,  is  not  good  in  that  State. 
So  it  seems  the  only  legal  way  for  a 


woman  to  get  a  separation  from  her 
husbanct  is  to  shoot  him.  They  do 
that  in  some  of  the  States  regard- 
less of  what  the  law  is. 

A  good  many  people  seem  to  be 
taking  more  interest  in  the  spring 
training  than  in  spring  plowing.  If 
it  keeps  up  much  longer  the  baseball 
field  will  be  putting  the  corn  and 
wheat  fields  out  of  business.  That 
would  be  a  Ruth-less  state  of  affairs. 
— o — 

Various  European  countries  are 
now  looking  to  the  United  States  to 
give  a  hand  in  bringing  order  out  of 
the  chaos  created  by  Germany's  dec- 
laration to  re-arm.  These  countries 
believe  that  we  will  co-operate  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we,  in  company 
with  all  the  powers  involved  in  the 
World  War,  signed  the  Versailles 
treaty.  What  if  we  did?  That  does 
not  prevent  us  from  keeping  out  of 
any  entangling  alliances  with  other 
countries.  Let  them  settle  their  own 
difficulties.  We  have  enough  for  our 
attention  to  keep  our  own  country  on 
the  road  to  prosperity. 

A  robin  sings  in  the  apple  tree, 
whose  branches  in  the  snow  of  blos- 
soms is  dressed.  His  stirring  notes, 
at  times  very  plaintive,  makes  me 
forget  that  life  has  pain  or  fear,  and 
feel  again,  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  when 
hope  was  young  and  life  itself  were 
new.  Sweet  warbler!  He  wakes  the 
soul  to  strains  of  joy,  and  plays  me- 
lodiously upon  the  strings  of  the  harp 
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of  memory.  My  esteemed  and  tal- 
ented friend,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hays  Fur- 
man,  of  Oxford,  has  written  such  a 
sweet  poem,  so  characteristic  of  '-this 
delightful  little  singer,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  copy  it  right  here  and  let  my 
readers  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Here  it  is: 

A   ROBIN'S    SONG 

I  doubt  if  God  e'er  made  or  gave 
the  sign  of  Spring 
In   surer  sweeter  form  than  a 
robin's  song — 
In   it   my    senses   thrill    to    every 
rapturous  ndte 
Laden  with   all   dear   thoughts 
that  to  Spring  belong. 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  time 
are  in  his  heart: 
A     baby's     merry     laugh — my 
mother's  dear,  white  hands 
Bees     and     clover     blossoms;     a 
sleepy  lullaby — 
A   robin  sings  so  much  to  one 
who   understands. 


Last  year  saw  36,000  people  killed 
— unnecessarily — in  auto  accidents. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
every  unit  of  government  to  see  that 
a  different  record  is  made  this  year. 
Traffic  laws  must  be  modernized  and 
enforced  with  the  utmost  strictness. 
The  dangerous  driver  has  been  given 
every  chance.  He  has  been  urged  to 
change  his  ways,  and  has  refused. 
Now  he  must  be  forced  to  drive  safe- 
ly— or  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
drive  on  public  streets  and  high- 
ways. 


SPRING  IS  SPRINGING  ON  US 

Spring  is  a  beautiful  season.  Al- 
ways is.  It  is  a  natural  resurrec- 
tion; the  experience  of  immortality. 
Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint 
the  laughing  soil,  and  hang  her  in- 
fant blossoms  on  the  trees.  The 
peach  and  pear  buds  glow,  in  pink 
and  white;  the  wild  bees  hum,  and 
the  wind-flowers  wave  in  grace-glad- 
ness. 

It  is  the  sap-head  time.  The  trees 
have  packed  their  trunks  and  are 
leaving  for  "The  Good  Old  Summer 
Time."  The  graceful  wisteria  has 
been  wishing  Spring  in  royal  pale 
bluish  robes.  The  buttercups  have 
been  drinking  the  silvered  dew  from 
their  yellow  chalices.  The  modest 
violets  are  vieing  with  other  more 
pretentious  blossoms,  and  blowing 
their  sweet  breath  to  the  soft  winds 
of  the  morning.  The  crocuses  are 
crowing  and  "cussing"  yellow  saf- 
fron streaks  with  subdued  modesty. 
The  jonquils  are  inditing  pleasing 
lines  to  the  season's  advent.  The 
varigated  tulips  are  puckering  their 
lips  to  kiss  the  sunbeams  which  steal 
over  their  proud  heads.  Primrose 
stars  shine  in  the  shadowy  grass. 
Pretty  pansies  peep  up  and  hold  out 
their  velvety  pans  to  catch  and  hold 
your  admiration.  The  stately  plumes 
of  the  lilac  lack  the  elements  of 
falsehood  to  convince  you  that 
Spring  is  arriving,  with  all  of  her 
happy-faced   children. 

Spring  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  na- 
tural filigree  work.  Not  to  feel  the 
thrill,  and  note  how  it  is  done,  is  to 
not  realize  what  happy  creatures  we 
should  be ;  and  how  patiently,  silent- 
ly,   cheerfully,    minutely    and    unflag- 
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gingly  the  fair  fingers  of  the  season 
embroider  the  world  for  us. 

The  year  is  repeating,  like  love, 
the  same  grand  old  story  for  us.  We 
are  once  more,  thank  God,  at  its 
most  charming  chapter.  The  hand 
divine  is  daily  revealing  to  us  new 
hopes,  new  beauties,  in  nature.       It 


alwaj^s  makes  a  pleasant  impression 
on  us  when  we  open  again  at  these 
pages  in  the  book  of  life.  It  speaks 
so  solemnly,  and  yet  so  encouraging- 
ly, of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Hail   Spring!     But   no  hail  weath- 
er, if  you  please,  Mr.  Weather  man! 


MUSIC 

When  music  sounds,  gone  is  the  earth  I  know, 
And  all  her  lovely  things  even  lovelier  grow ; 
Her  flowers  in  vision  flame,  her  forest  trees 
Lift  burdened  branches,  stilled  with  ecstasies. 

When  music  sounds,  out  of  the  water  rise 
Naiads  whose  beauty  dims  my  waking  eyes, 
Rapt  in  strange  dreams  burns  each  enchanted  face, 
With  solemn  echoing  stirs  their  dwelling  place. 

When  music  sounds,  all  that  I  was  I  am 
Ere  to  this  haunt  of  brooding  dust  I  came ; 
While  from  Time's  woods  break  into  distant  song    . 
The  swift-winged  hours,  as  I  hasten  along. 


-Walter  de  la  Mare. 
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HONORING  AN  ANCIENT  ART 

Bv  Leah  Adkisson  Kazmark 


The  second  week  of  May  is  now 
set  apart  each  year  in  America  in 
honor  of  music,  oldest  and  best 
known  of  the  arts.  As  far  back  as 
history  can  be  traced,  music  played 
its  part  in  daily  life.  In  joy  and  in 
sorrow  and  in  praise  this  was  the 
medium  of  expression  used  by  all  the 
races  of  antiquity. 

Long  before  David  in  the  hills  of 
Judea  was  making  sweet  tunos  upon 
his  simple  harp  of  three  thongs,  still 
older  races  had  perfected  similar  in- 
struments together  with  many  oth- 
ers so  that  royal  households  might 
be  suitably  entertained.  Of  special 
interest  on  the  occasion  of  Music 
Week  are  musical  instruments  found 
recently  on  the  site  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  Here,  in  1928  to  1929  a 
joint  expedition  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  state  University  of 
Pennsylvania  worked  upon  a  burial 
ground  of  royalty  dating  back  to 
3500  B.  C.  Most  valuable  material 
and  data  have  been  uncovered  in  the 
royal  tombs  which  resemble  in  many 
ways  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt, 
showing  that  like  customs  and  be- 
liefs existed.  There  was  a  likeness 
even  in  instruments  of  song. 

An  extremely  beautiful  lyre  was 
found  with  its  coverings  of  strips  of 
shell  and  semi-rare  stones  so  well 
preserved  that  it  was  easily  restored. 
The  strips  of  shell  had  been  carved 
into  intricate  designs  which  had  been 
laid  over  the  entire  body  of  the  lyre. 
One  end  of  the  large  sound  box  is 
adorned  with  the  head  of  a   ram,   a 


symbol  used  by  many  of  the  ancient 
countries.  Long  ago  the  strings  of 
leather  had  succumbed  ti  time  but  the 
holes  bored  through  tell  that  this 
was  a  lyre  of  many  strings  such  as 
cnly  royalty  could  afford. 

Another  lyre  excavated  was  of 
wood  originally  covered  with  silver 
which  now  has  been  reduced  by  age 
to  fragments.  Its  shape  was  a  boat, 
the  base  being  rounded  after  the 
manner  depicted  on  Egyptian  wall 
paintings.  It  bears  the  figure  of  a 
ram  standing  in  water  lilies.  With 
the  delicate  leaves  and  flowers  of 
copper  and  the  lyre  proper  of  silver, 
this  must  have  been  the  handicraft 
of  some  skilled  worker  of  Ur.  Even 
its  fragments  retain  charm,  and  from 
them  a  similar  lyre  will  be  fashion- 
ed to  be  on  exhibit  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Sweet  was  the  music  of  the  lyre, 
and  all  nations  of  the  past  have  used 
it.  The  Bible  tells  hew  "David  took 
tiie  harp  and  played  with  his  hand" 
so  that  the  evil  mood  might  pass 
away  from  King  Saul.  Both  harp 
and  lyre  took  various  sizes  and 
shapes  among  ancient  nations.  Its 
exact  shape  in  its  earliest  form  is  still 
disputed  among  historians.  Among 
the  Hebrews  it  was  first  three  sticks 
of  wood  over  which  three  thongs  of 
leather  were  strapped.  Plucked  with 
the  fingers,  it  gave  a  sweet,  vibrant 
tone,  pleasant  for  accompanying  the 
voice  as  tales  of  national  interest  and 
timely  news  were  told.  Centuries  be- 
fore  Christ,  before  newspapers  were 
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dreamed  of,  the  minstrel  strumming 
his  harp  spread  the  news  among  the 
people. 

The  psaltery  was  related  to  the 
lyre.  The  Jewish  historian,  Josephus, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
facts  of  the  past,  tells  that  the  early 
"Psaltery  had  twelve  strings  and 
was  played  by  the  fingers."  Assyr- 
ia knew  a  like  instrument,  and  many 
tablets  exhumed  from  old  sites  in 
that  country  bear  pictures  of  this 
fact. 

Chaldea  used  a  lyre  or  harp  in  all 
its  festivals  c.f  home,  city  or  temple. 
Babylonia  did  likewise  and  varied  its 
form  by  having  one  called  the  dulci- 
mer, which  was  of  many  strings. 
Suspended  from  the  waist  of  the  mu- 
sician, it  was  struck  by  a  tiny  ham- 
mer of  metal.  Wall  paintings  and 
tablets  show  that  the  dulcimer  was 
used  in  processional  marches,  while 
one  inscription  states  that  a  certain 
ruler  had  an  orchestra  made  up  of 
150  women  playing  upon  these  sweet- 
toned  instruments  of  song. 

The  Egyptians  fashioned  a  mas- 
sive harp  of  forty-eight  strings 
whose  base  was  carved,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones   and  decked  with   sil- 


ver and  gold  after  the  manner  of 
those  smaller  ones  now  brought  to 
light  at  Ur.  The  ancient  sabbecca 
was  a  tiny  harp  plucked  in  the  homes 
of  Greece  while  the  minstrel  related 
the  epics  of  the  nation's  life.  The 
Romans  knew  it,  too,  choosing  to  call 
it  sackbut. 

So  did  the  lyre,  or  harp,  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms  and  with  numerous 
names  find  a  place  of  honor  in  an- 
cient life.  As  in  the  early  years  of 
civilization  musical  instruments  play- 
ed their  part  in  daily  life,  so  do  they 
today.  Changing  both  form  and 
name,  the  harp  is  one  of  the  few 
that  retains  its  first  plan  of  a  sim- 
ple frame  and  strings. 

And  so  National  Music  Week  pays 
nation-wide  tribute  to  the  music  of 
the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present. 
No  other  art  has  been  so  beloved 
down  the  centuries  nor  has  so  in- 
spired mankind.  On  the  opening  of 
this  week  as  we  sit  in  the  churches 
of  America  singing  the  favorite 
hymns  together,  it  will  bring  to  mind 
the  words  of  the  psalmist  centuries 
ago  as  other  people  gathered  to  give 
thanks:  "Let  everything  that  hath 
breath  praise  Jehovah.'' 


DO  IT  WITH  A  SONG 

Somehow  the  task  seems  lighter 
When  we  do  it  with  a  song ; 

It  stills  the  heart's  complaining 
And  keeps  the  courage  strong. 

Somehow,  though  skies  are  gloomy, 
Or  roads  are  rough  and  long ; 

He  will  not  lack  for  comrades 
Who  travels  with  a  song. 

— Nellie  Good. 
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THE  PHOENIXMAN 


By  W.  M 

"Even  as  the  Phoenix,  man,  im- 
mortal is, 

Encumbered  not  by  shallow 
death,  whose   garb  < 

He  casts  aside  as  mere  imperti- 
nence. 

Eternal,  he!  the  past  his  burn- 
ing pyre 

Wherefrom  he  springs  renewed 
from  day  to  day." 

The  phoenix  of  Egyptian  mytholo- 
gy, conscious  that  old  age  was  com- 
ing on,  is  said  to  have  built  a  pile  of 
wood  and  aromatic  gums,  lighted  it 
with  the  fanning  of  its  wings,  and 
risen  from  the  flames  with  new  life. 

Like  the  mythological  bird,  the 
Phoenix-man  builds  a  pile — a  pile  of 
his  past  experiences,  adding  as  fuel 
his  mistakes  and  misfortunes,  his 
sorrows  and  disappointments  of  the 
past,  then  placing  himself  on  this 
funeral  pyre  he  fires  it  with  hope, 
and  rises  from  the  flame  with  his 
youth  renewed  like  the  eagle's.  Un- 
consumed  in  the  fire  of  the  dead  past, 
he  emerges  with  the  glorious  spirit 
of  youth  which  calls  him  to  go  ad- 
venturing into  the  tomorrow  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  and  as  unafraid  as 
a  boy.  Despite  the  mere  physical 
infirmities  with  which  the  multply- 
ing  years  may  afflict  his  body,  he  is 
not  old  until  he  doubts,  and  he  never 
doubts  until  the  fire  of  hope  has  been 
allowed  to  go  out. 

The  reason  why  there  are  all  about 
us  so  many  old  men,  the  wrinkles  of 
whose  faces  have  reached  down  into 
their    hearts,    shriveling    them    until 


Crooks 

they  can  no  longer  contain  any  of 
the  glory  of  youth,  is  because  they 
have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the 
rejuvenating  fire.  Unlike  the  Phoe- 
nix-man, they  stay  on  the  earth  just 
to  tell  their  regrets,  and  go  to  their 
graves  "unwept,  unhonored  and  un- 
sung." They  have  let  their  hearts 
become  so  encrusted  with  the  scales 
of  joys  repressed  and  ignored  that 
the  spirit  of  youth  can  dwell  there 
no  longer.  Romance  and  adventure, 
which  spring  eternal  in  the  heart  of 
the  Phoenix-man,  as  in  the  heart  of 
a  boy,  have  been  strangled  in  them 
so  that  decline,  decay  and  senility  are 
the  only  fruits  of  their  old  age. 

Added  birthdays  may  stoop  the 
shoulders,  furrow  the  face  and  silver 
the  hair  of  the  Phoenix-man,  but  his 
heart  will  still  thrill,  not  only  to  the 
sacred  memories  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
but  to  the  prospect  of  present  and 
future  adventures.  The  mystic  or- 
gan whence  flows  true  human  kind- 
ness is  so  purified  by  the  funeral 
pyre  that  it  is  enlarged  to  make 
room,  not  merely  for  his  own  person- 
al aspirations,  but  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  youth  of  the  land.  He  dreams; 
the  boy  dreams.  The  only  difference 
is  that  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  dream  of  the  Phoenix- 
man.  He  no  longer  "dips  into  the 
future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see" 
to  find  it  filled  with  self.  Aspira- 
tions there  are,  but  they  are  for  the 
son  of  his  breeding — for  all  sons.  In 
them  he  sees  no  limitation  to  the 
possibilities  of  tomorrow,  and  through 
them    he    ever    dreams    of    the 
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whch  lies  just  beyond  the  horizon.  So 
long  as  he  has  dreams  of  achieve- 
ment by  the  youth  of  today,  he  stays 
young,  and  age  becomes  just  a  by- 
product of  the  years.  For  though  he 
may  have  lived  to  see  his  own  per- 
sonal dreams  crumble  into  star  dust, 
glowing  only  with  a  pale  and  ghost- 
ly light  in  his  memory,  they  are  re- 
assembled by  the  aspirations  of  the 
youth  he  has  begotten — by  all  youth 
— and  re-set  in  the  firmanent  of  ad- 
venture and  accomplishment  and  ro- 
mance. 

"Yet  is  there  strength,  labor  and 
sorrow,"  cries  the  Psalmist.  Surely, 
fourscore  years  should  bring  strength 
— the  strength  of  character  that  will 
enable  one  to  live  happily  despite  the 
weight  of  years.  It  should  bring'  la- 
bor— the  labor  of  love  for  all  man- 
kind. And  there  should  be  sorrow — 
sorrow  for  those  so  mentally  barren 
and  estetically  shabby  that  they  can- 
not find  "sermons  in  stones,  b-  ok?  in 


the  running  brooks  and  good  in  ev- 
erything." To  the  Phoenix-man  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  are  not  pessi- 
mistic, but  ring  with  the  hope  and 
promise  that  even  when  the  body  is 
old  there  will  be  in  increasing  abun- 
dance the  very  things  that  animated 
him  as  a  boy- — the  strength,  labor 
and  compassion  of  love. 

To  the  young,  love  is  an  accident, 
but  to  the  Phoenix-man  it  is  a  neces- 
sity caused  by  long  years  of  the  hab- 
it-forming practice  of  loving.  After 
tongues  have  ceased,  and  knowledge 
has  vanished,  love,  with  hope  and 
faith,  abide.  These  three,  acquired 
in  youth,  revivified  on  the  funeral 
pyre,  are  the  priceless  possessions  of 
the  Phoenix-man  which  give  him  a 
green  old  age,  unconscious  of  decay, 
and  Heaven's  bank  note  to  draw  up- 
on: "My  God  shall  supply  all  your 
needs  according  to  His  riches  in  glo- 
ry." 


SETTING  YOUR  LIFE  TO  MUSIC 
"Many  of  India's  carpets  are  made  by  prisoners  in  the  great 
jail  at  Poona.  An  English  paper,  speaking  of  this  country's 
carpet  output,  said  that  the  weaving  was  really  done  to  music. 
The  designs  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  the  instructions  for  their  making  are  in  a  script  that 
looks  not  unlike  a  sheet  of  music.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  a 
mere  accidental  resemblance,  for  each  carpet  has  a  sort  of 
tune  of  its  own.  The  thousands  of  threads  are  stretched  on  a 
great  wooden  frame,  and  behind  it  on  a  long  bench  sit  the 
workers.  The  master  in  charge  reads  the  instructions  for 
each  stitch  in  a  strange,  chanting  tone,  each  color  having  its 
own  particular  note.  The  story  makes  us  think  of  our  life 
web.  We  are  all  weavers  and  day  by  day  we  work  in  the 
threads — now  dark,  now  bright — that  are  to  go  into  the  fin- 
ished pattern.  But  blessed  are  they  who  feel  sure  that  there 
is  a  pattern,  who  hear  and  trust  the  directing  Voice  and  so 
learn  to  weave  the  threads  of  music." — Sunday  School  Times. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  NUT  TREE 


By  Wouter 

There  is  a  certain  tree  whose  nuts 
sometimes  drop  into  the  sea,  espe- 
cially if  the  tree  happens  to  grow  on 
an  island  or  near  the  coast,  and  float 
away.  Weeks  later,  these  nuts  may 
be  washed  ashore,  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Some  of  them  may  take  root, 
and  grow  into  tall  trees  like  the  pa- 
rent. That  explains  why  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  grows  on  so  many  lonely 
islands  of  the  South  Seas. 

The  cocoanut  palm  sometimes 
grows  as  high  as  ninety  feet,  the  av- 
erage is  more  than  fifty.  The  trunk 
is  anywhere  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  has  no  branches. 
The  top  of  the  tree  has  a  cluster  of 
beautiful  palms.  Some  of  these  palm 
leaves  are  more  than  fifteen  feet  in 
length. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  age  of 
a  cocoanut  palm.  It  grows  one  ex- 
tra leaf  each  year  and,  even  though 
the  older  leaves  fall  off,  a  scar  is 
left.  One  needs  but  count  the  scars 
on  the  trunk  to  tell  the  age  of  the 
tree.  The  nuts  grow  directly  under 
the  leaves,  in  clusters  of  ten  to  twen- 
ty. One  tree  grows  about  ninety 
nuts  each  year,  and  the  tree  bears 
about  eighty  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  his 
tory  of  the  cocoanut  palm.  Almost 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a 
Portuguese  ship  was  sailing  on  un- 
known seas,  looking  for  adventure 
or  discovery.  One  day  the  sailors 
came  upon  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  islands  were 
ridged  with  many  mountains,  but 
beautiful   because   they  were   covered 
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with  luxurious  vegetation. 

The  sailors  began  to  investigate 
their  discovery.  They  found  many 
new  and  unknown  plants  and  trees, 
but  their  greatest  surprise  came 
v/hen  they  saw  the  cocoanut  palm. 
There  stood  trees  a  hundred  feet 
high,  with  crowns  of  gigantic  leaves 
at  their  tops,  and  there  were  nuts 
on  those  trees  weighing  as  much  as 
fifty  pounds  each.  But  the  sailors 
must  have  met  with  other  adventure, 
before  they  returned  to  Portugal,  be- 
cause the  world  seemed  to  remain  ig- 
norant of  the  cocoanut  palm. 

About  a  hundred  years  later,  some 
of  the  nuts  that  fell  into  the  sea, 
from  time  to  time,  were  carried  to 
distant  shores  where  they  were  the 
cause  of  a  great  excitemnt.  No  one 
knew  where  the  strange  nuts  had 
come  from,  or  on  what  kind  of  trees 
they  grew.  Many  strange  tales  be- 
gan to  be  told  of  their  origin.  Final- 
ly a  French  ship  discovered  the  same 
island  the  Portuguese  had  discover- 
ed, years  and  years  before.  The 
French  found  thousands  of  huge 
nuts  lying  about  under  the  trees. 
Then  the  riddle  was  solved;  the 
world  soon  knew  where  the  cocoanut 
grew. 

It  requires  ten  years  for  one  of 
the  huge  nuts  to  ripen.  When  the 
nuts  is  broken  open,  the  meat  taken 
out  and  dried  in  the  sun,  copra  is 
produced.  And  copra  is  used  to 
make  cocoanut  oil. 

The  cocoanut  palm  has  many  uses 
besides  that  of  growing  huge  nuts. 
The    little    buds    that    grow    on    the 
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stems  are  known  as  "palm  cabbage," 
and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy 
by  the  natives.  The  huge  leaves  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  are  used  for  mak- 
ing hats,  fans,  baskets,  matting  and 
thatch.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is 
hard  and  durable,  and  it  is  frequent- 
ly used  in  making  cabinets.  The  fi- 
bre on  the  shell  of  the  nut  is  used 
in  making  certain  grades  of  rope  and 


cable. 

The  cocoanut  palm  flourishes  in 
most  tropical  regions,  especially  on 
the  islands  and  near  the  seacoast. 
The  tree  is  considered  a  valuable  pos- 
session, and  the  native  who  owns  a 
number  of  trees  is  considered  wealthy, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  any 
money. 


SKIING  IN  THE  ROCKIES 


By  W.  J. 

The  Rockies,  long  famed  as  a 
summer  holiday  resort,  have  been 
gaining  popularity  of  late  as  a  win- 
ter playground  as  well.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  this  new 
development  is  the  opportunity  which 
thes;e  mighty  mountains  offer  to  de- 
votees of  skiing,  that  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian skill  which  has  suddenly 
come  into  almost  world-wide  promi- 
nence as  one  of  the  foremost  of  win- 
ter pastimes.  Among  the  majestic 
peaks  of  the  national  parks  which 
straddle  the  Great  Divide,  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  perfect  territory 
for  Alpine  skiing  provide  sport 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ex- 
perts, surpasses  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean resorts  which  in  the  past  have 
been  regarded  as  the  skier's  para- 
dise. 

The  town  of  Banff,  as  the  starting 
point  for  many  of  the  popular 
routes  through  the  more  traveled 
passes,  has  become  a  mecca  for 
North  American  skiing  enthusiasts, 
and  has  beckoned  many  from  across 
the   ocean   as  well.     Within  two   and 
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a  half  miles  from  the  town,  ski  lod- 
ges where  equipment,  sleeping  ac- 
commodation, refreshments  and 
guides  are  available,  are  operated  at 
Mount  Norquay.  Ptarmigan  and 
Skoki  valleys,  where  lodges  are  also 
kept  for  the  convenience  of  skiers, 
are  reached  via  Lake  Louise,  one  of 
the  most  famed  beauty  spots. 

From  these  headquarters,  a  varie- 
ty of  skiing  routes  offers  suitable 
sport  for  all.  The  beginner  may 
learn  the  intricacies  of  skiing,  under 
expert  guidance,  on  the  more  modest 
slides  and  ascents  near  the  lodges. 
Gaining  skill  and  confidence,  he 
strikes  out  farther  afield.  The  ex- 
pert, indeed,  may  undertake  extend- 
ed expeditions  of  weeks'  duration 
through  territory  which  is  practical- 
ly virgin  in  so  far  as  skiing  is  con- 
cerned. The  250-mile  trek  from 
Jasper  to  Banff,  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  main  range,  has  been 
covered  by  only  two  parties,  who 
found  magnificent  skiing  which  will 
become  more  accessible  with  the  op- 
ening of  a  new  highway  now  under 
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construction.  One  party  of  three 
made  a  three-weeks'  pioneer  trip 
from  Louise  to  the  famed  Columbia 
ice-field,  a  thrilling  journey  through 
scenic  splendors  almost  unapproach- 
able by  any  other  means  than  skiing. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  Rockies  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  skier  is  the  length  of 
the  season  in  which  hard,  dry  snow 
and  ice  surfaces;  are  available.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  great  ice-fields 
of  the  central  range  offer  good  skiing 
for  as  much  as  ten  months  in  the 
year.  In  late  June  and  often  even 
into  July,  when  boating  and  bathing 
are  being  enjoyed  in  the  mountain 
valley  streams  and  lakes,  skiing  con- 
tinues on  perfect  snow  just  a  few 
miles  away.  No  other  region  in  the 
world  can  offer  such  opportunities,, 
and  United  States  and  Canadian 
skiers,  who  used  to  cross  the  sea  for 
their  sport,  are  now  "seeing  Ameri- 
ca first"  in  the  practice  of  their  hob- 
by. 

Rocky  Mountain  skiers  have  an  as- 
sociation in  which  membership  is  op- 
en to  those  who  have  traveled  fifty 
miles  or  more  on  skis  over  establish- 
ed winter  routes  in  the  mountains. 
Some  may  think  that  to  slide  for  fif- 
ty miles  over  the  snow  on  skis  is 
nothing  worthy  of  special  privilege. 
But  on  donning  skis  for  the  first 
time,  they  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  even  fifty  feet  is  a  mighty 
achievement!  It  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
looks  to  manage  those  eight-foot 
wooden   runners,     and     the      learner 


soon  becomes  hardened  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  companions  as  he  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  tumbling  in  the 
snow.  But  he  who  perseveres  and 
masters  the  art  of  skiing  has  some 
right  to  self-congratulation,  for  he 
has  long  since  found  out  that  this  is 
no  child's  play.  Indeed  it  is  a  skill 
worthy  of  all  the  painstaking — and 
sometimes  p  a  i  n  f  u  1 — efforts  of 
achievement. 

The  great  thrill  of  skiing,  of 
course,  is  in  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  a  rapid  descent.  Some  slides 
in  the  Rockies  are  asi  much  as  two 
miles  in  length.  The  amateur  is  en- 
titled to  a  thrill  of  pride  when  he 
first  accomplishes  such  a  swift  de- 
scent without  a  fall.  For  at  first 
the  simplest  slide  will  be  beyond  his 
powers,.  But  as  time  goes  on.  and  he 
learns  how  to  keep  his  legs  from 
spreading,  to  steer  around  obstacles, 
to  keep  his  balance  as  the  grade  va- 
ries, and  perhaps  hardest  of  all,  how 
to  stop  without  tumbling,  the  real 
pleasures  of  skiing  are  his. 

True,  the  descent  is  only  part  of 
the  story,  and  the  alpine  ski-hiker 
has  many  a  long  and  weary  ascent 
to  negotiate  as  well.  But  the  gor- 
geous panoramas  of  the  Rockies  in 
winter  garb,  the  exhilaration  of 
healthful  exercise  in  the  dry  moun- 
tair  air,  the  speed  thrills  of  the  de- 
scents and  the  satisfaction  of  mas- 
tering an  intricate  skill,  all  make  a 
skiing  holiday  in  the  mountains  a 
worth-whle  experience  for  vigorous 
young  people. 


Paradise  is  always  where  love  dwells. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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AT  THE  RADIO  STUDIOS 

By  Nellie  Meader  Linn 

Alice  Brown,    who    was    habitually      house,  you're  Alice. 


late,  determined  to  be  prompt  on  this 
important  occasion.  True  Uncle  John 
and  Emma,  the  maid,  growled  and 
warned  and  urged  and  assisted  ac- 
cording to  custom.  They  were  wast- 
ing energy  for  Alice  appreciated  the 
opportunity  that  Uncle  John's  influ- 
ence was  providing.  Never  before 
had  she  had  a  chance  to  sing  over 
the  radio.  The  additional  thrill  of 
singing  when  a  permanent  engage- 
ment lured  was  almost  too  delight- 
ful to  be  possible. 

Quite  by  accident  Alice  had  learn- 
ed that  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
soloist  on  a  week-day  religious  pro- 
gram. She  hadn't  bothered  to  in- 
quire about  the  pay.  Uncle  John 
gave  her  a  liberal  allowance.  It  was 
the  new  diversion  that  she  craved. 
Her  uncle  felt  a  slight  impatience 
with  her  restlessness.  Yet  he  was 
more  interested  than  he  cared  to  ad- 
mit because  he  regarded  the  tryout 
as  a  test  in  many  ways. 

No  shadow  of  doubt  disturbed  Al- 
ice. Her  voice,  she  realized,  wasn't 
great.  But  personality  counted,  too. 
Her  name  would  soon  be  a  favorite 
on  the  Hps  of  radio  fans.  She  wish- 
ed fervently  that  it  were  a  more  dis- 
tinguished name.  How  often  she  had 
begged  Uncle  John  to  let  her  change 
it  to  "Alicia"  or  "Ellice."  Strange 
to  say,  he  was  adamant  on  the  sub- 
ject and  always  ended  by  roaring  at 
her.  "Your  father  and  mother  chris- 
tened you  plain  Alice.  They  left  you 
to   me.     As   long  as   you   live   in   my 


Yes,  it's  a  com- 
mon name.  We're  common  people — 
we  Browns.  I'm  plain  John  Brown. 
It's  my  business  to  make  this  special 
John  Brown  a  credit  to  the  commun- 
ity so  that  folks  will  forget  some  of 
the  others  that  are  a  disgrace." 

Remembering  his  outbursts,  Alice 
sighed  as  she  dressed  for  the  studio. 
Then  she  brightened  at  the  know- 
ledge that  her  appearance  was  not 
common.  She  frankly  admired  an 
olive  complexion  and  reddish  brown 
hair  and  hazel  eyes.  She  wore 
clothes  well,  too.  With  extra  care, 
she  tilted  her  hat  to  the  most  becom- 
ing angle.  How  perfectly  it  match- 
ed her  coat  and  shoes !  A  glance  at 
the  clock  in  the  hall — another  glance 
at  her  watch — yes,  for  once  Alice 
Brown  was  starting  in  plenty  of 
time. 

Leisurely  she  passed  along  the 
street.  Why  hurry  and  get  fussed? 
Fate,  however,  began  to  interfere  in 
petty  and  unexpected  ways.  Alice, 
who  was  never  clumsy,  slipped  on 
the  only  icy  spot  visible  and  struck 
hard  on  one  knee.  The  bruise  didn't 
matter.  The  long  run  in  her  hose 
certainly  did.  She  retraced  her  steps 
home  and  changed  to  a  new  pair.  A 
fresh  start  was  halted  by  a  talkative 
friend  who  insisted  on  advice  for  a 
party  a  whole  week  ahead.  Alice 
muttered  an  excuse  and  quickened 
her  pace.  The  delays  were  becom- 
ing exasperating  though  she  could 
not  be  cross  when  little  Bobby  An- 
drews insisted  on  taking  a  walk  with 
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her.  The  darling  couldn't  match  her 
stride  so  she  bought  him  off  with 
pennies  and  kissed  him  goodby.  Ev- 
en kisses  take  time  and  her  watch 
was  galloping  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Alice  vowed  that  she  would  not  stop 
again.  Alas !  The  bus  conspired 
against  her.  Full  to  the  brim  with 
delegates  for  a  conference,  it  rattled 
callously  by. 

The  situation  was  getting  serious. 
Ah!  A  taxi!  One  lingered  near 
and  Alice  beckoned  to  the  driver, 
"Cathcart  Hotel  and  don't  sleep." 
The  man  grinned  and  did  his  best, 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the  speedome- 
ter. Oh,  dear,  those  wretched  traf- 
fic signals!  You  couldn't  exactJy 
blame  him,  either,  for  hitting  them 
wrong.  After  delays  that  seemed 
infinite,  the  taxi  swerved  sharply  to 
the  curb  of  the  imposing  hotel.  Al- 
ice sprang  out,  stuffed  a  bill  into  the 
driver's  hand  and  rushed  for  the  en- 
trance. 

A  black  speck  slanted  across  her 
eyes  and  lodged  on  her  nose.  Soot! 
Could  anything  more  humiliating 
happen  when  you  were  in  the  great- 
est hurry  of  your  eighteen  years? 
Inside  the  lobby,  Alice  fled  to  a  cor- 
ner and  squinted  in  her  tiny  mirror 
and  rubbed  vigorously.  The  soot  was 
a  choice  mixture  of  soft  coal  and 
and  glue  and  purple  ink.  There!  She 
removed  the  last  smear  and  dashed 
for  the  elevator.  A  fraction  too  late. 
The  door  clanged  before  her.  Per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well  for  she 
needed  a  breathing  spell.  After  all, 
she  was  not  very  late.  Five  or  ten 
minutes  never  made  any  serious  dif- 
ference and  Alice  knew  how  to  ex- 
plain   convincingly.     Almost    patient- 


ly she  waited  for  another  elevator. 
"Radio  studios,"  she  smiled  and  was 
wafted  to  the  twentieth  floor. 

Alice  had  visited  the  same  studios 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  There  had  been 
no  reason  for  careful  scrutiny  then. 
It  was  not  a  large  place  yet  the 
doors  seemed  to  have  multiplied  to 
a  bewildering  number.  The  heavy 
winduws,  composed  of  three  separate 
glasses,  shut  off  the  studios  while 
they  permitted  visiters  to  gaze  en- 
chanted. How  incredibly  fascinat- 
ing it  was,  and  hew  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rooms  were  sound 
proof.  You  saw  every  movement 
that  carried  on  a  program.  You 
heard  only  over  a  radio  outside.  Lis- 
teners far  away  could  hear  as  clear- 
ly. 

Alice  glanced  around.  Somebody 
v/ould  be  expecting  her.  Where  was 
the  manager?  A  tall,  lank  boy,  bend- 
ing over  a  sheaf  of  papers,  mumbled 
at  her.  ''Do'  know.  Program  on.  Over 
there."  He  waved  a  vague  dismis- 
sal and  went  on  studying  his  lines. 

An  older  man  approached  and  lis- 
tened absently.  "Don't  worry.  There 
aren't  many  blunders  made  here.  Ev- 
ery program  is  timed  for  the  stroke 
of  the  clock."  Alice  frowned  faint- 
ly. She  hadn't  told  him  that  her  en- 
gagement was  scheduled  for  twelve. 
He  turned  to  call  over  his  shoulder, 
"There's  a  program  on  in  the  organ 
studio,  if  you  care  to  look."  "I'm 
not  here  to  look,"  she  thought  curtly. 

A  quartette  of  alert  girls  came 
down  the  hall.  One  of  them  noticed 
Alice.  Here  was  a  person  who  might 
give  intelligent  information.  Alice 
stopped  her.  "I've  been  mvited  to 
broadcast.     Can  you — " 
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The  girl  wanted  to  be  helpful  but 
her  companions  were  leaving.  "Don't 
get  nervous,"  she  interrupted.  It  is 
not  half  the  agony  that  you  imagine 
it's  going  to  be.  Look  through  that 
window  at  the  program.  Good  luck." 
She  raced  for  the  elevator  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Alice  felt  her  temper  heating.  She 
couldn't  find  out  a  single  thing  that 
she  wanted  to  know.  Everybody  was 
tremendously  busy  or  pretending  to 
be.  Fretfully  she  moved  toward  the 
window  at  her  right. 

For  the  first  time,  she  realized  that 
a  modulated  voice  had  been  speaking 
over  the  radio  nearby.  A  chapter 
from  Isaiah  was  being  read.  Humph! 
the  religious  program — her  program 
— had  commenced  without  her.  She 
hardly  dared  to  burst  in.  Well,  the 
window  wasn't  such  a  bad  idea. 
They'd  discover  her  and  know  that 
she  was  ready.  She  moved  on  and 
flattened  her  nose  against  the  pane. 

The  organ  studio  was  a  small  room 
equipped  with  a  pipe  organ  and  a  pi- 
ano. Perfect  order  regulated  the 
scene.  A  gray-haired  clergyman  sat 
reading,  his  mouth  close  to  a  micro- 
phone. The  organist  waited,  his 
slender  hands  poised  above  the  keys. 
The  chapter  ended  reverently.  A 
slight  gesture  and  inspiring  music 
filled  the  air.  Alice  was  growing  un- 
easy. Had  there  been  a  blunder?  Or 
was  it  possible  that  she  was  to  be  ig- 
nored? She  noticed  a  third  person 
in  the  studio — a  girl,  who  sat  half- 
hidden  behind  the  reader.  Some  rel- 
ative, probably,  whom  he  had  invit- 
ed in.  Why,  she  was  rising!  She 
couldn't  be — yes,  she  was  going  to 
sing  into  a  second  microphone. 


Alice  seethed  resentfully.  That 
girl  had  usurped  her  place — Alice 
Brown's — because  she'd  been  a  sec- 
ond late.  What  of  it?  They  would 
have  not  allowed  her  to  sing  at  first 
anyhow.  And  here  she'd  been  waiting 
for  ages.  Should  she  make  a  fuss 
and  upset  the  whole  program?  No, 
that  would  be  undignified.  She'd 
wait  and  tell  Uncle  John.  He  would 
see  that  his  niece  received  justice. 

The  girl  was  singing  now.  The 
sweet  soprano  rang  clearly  through 
the  familiar  words,  "O,  sometimes 
the  shadows  aire  deep."  Alice  lis- 
tened intently.  What  expression. 
That  girl  knew  about  shadows.  Al- 
ice had  spent  a  small  fortune  on  mu- 
sic lessons.  She  detested  the  petty 
spirit  that  would  not  be  fair  to  a  ri- 
val and  she  knew  how  to  appriase 
quality.  The  other  girl  showed  little 
training  but  she  sang  easily  as  a 
bird  and  straight  into  you  heart.  The 
gray-haired  clergyman  brushed  fur- 
tively at  the  tears.  The  organist 
played  with  rare  understanding.  And 
the  storm  of  anger  that  had  swept 
Alice  stole  away  unobserved. 

Softly  the  second  verse  melted  into 
the  third.  Oh  dear!  The  girl  was 
getting  nervous.  Quavering  notes 
crept  in.  If  she'd  only  hold  on!  A 
triumphant  finish  meant  so  much.  A 
pair  of  frightened  eyes  wandered  to 
the  window.  Alice  clasped  her  hands 
frantically.  "Go  on,"  she  breathed. 
Her  enthusiasm  reached  the  girl  in 
the  sound-proof  room.  She  recover- 
ed confidence  and  the  beautiful  cho- 
rus of  "The  Rock  That  Is  Higher 
Than  I"  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Alice     relaxed    with     sheer    content- 
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ment.        Those   two   men   were   glad, 
too. 

The  girl  slipped  out  and  ran  to 
Alice  impulsively.  "How  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough?  If  you  hadn't 
spurred  me  on,  I'd  have  broken  down 
completely.  And  I've  got  to  have 
this  job.  Do  you  know  what  you 
were  saying?  You  were  saying, 
'Brace  up.  Don't  be  a  baby.  Jerry 
needs  you'."  There  was  unconscious 
appeal  in  the  white,  thin  face.  Her 
■coat  trailed  from  her  arm— a  cheap 
spring  garment,  not  warm  enough 
for  a  winter  day. 

Alice  tried  to  ignore  the  marks  of 
poverty  as  she  struggled  to  revive  her 
grievance.  There  were  things  she 
must  find  out  and  no  gushing  burst 
of  gratitude  was  going  to  interfere. 
"Let's  talk  a  while,"  she  suggested 
evenly. 

"I'd  love  that.  I — I  guess  I'm  tir- 
ed, too."  The  girl  stumbled  into  a 
chair  and  Alice  towered  grimly  over 
her. 

It  was  hard  to  be  severe  with  a  girl 
who  might  even  be  hungry.  Still, 
she  might  as  well  learn  that  tricks 
didn't  get  you  far  in  the  business 
world.  That  was  Uncle  John's  code. 
Alice  recalled  his  lectures  and  felt 
very  mature  and  experienced. 
"Why,"  she  began  sternly — and 
changed  her  question  to  her  surprise. 
Her  tone  changed,  too,  and  she  found 
herself  sitting  close  to  the  girl. 
"Why,  who  is  Jerry?"  she  asked 
mildly. 

The  girl  beamed.  "Jerry  is  my 
brother.  We're  pals.  We  haven't 
anyone  in  the  wide  world  but  each 
other.  Jerry's  splendid.  He's  al- 
ways taken  care  of  me — his  little  sis- 


ter. He  was  an  office  manager  and 
made  good  until  the  firm  failed.  He's 
a  porter  in  this  hotel  now.  The  lift- 
ing is  too  hard.  He  can't  keep  on. 
That's  why  I've  got  to  have  this  job. 
I  suppose  it  doesn't  pay  a  real  salary 
but  we  can  live  on  awfully  little." 

"Oh,"  said  Alice  slowly.  "'I  un- 
derstand— partly.  Your  brother  is 
employed  here.  He  heard  about  this 
position  and  used  his  influence  for 
you." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "He  did 
happen  to  hear  that  they  wanted  a 
soloist  in  the  studios.  As  to  influence, 
we  haven't  any.  We  don't  know  im- 
portant people."  She  lowered  her 
voice  dreamily.  "I  can't  imagine  how 
I  had  the  nerve  to  come  to  this  floor 
unless  the  song  is  right.  About  the 
Rock,  I  mean.  If  you're  standing  on 
the  Rock  you  have  more  courage.  It's 
grand  that  the  Rock  is  always  there. 
We  move.  It  never  does.  Don't  you 
think  that's  true?" 

Alice  groped  for  an  answer.  "I'm 
afraid  life  has  been  too  easy  for  me. 
I've  never  felt  any  real  need  for  the 
— Rock.'"  What  a  sweet,  trustful 
spirit  and  how  incapable  of  a  dishon- 
orable act! 

The  girl  went  on  wistfully,  "The 
chance  alone  was  wonderful.  Do  you 
think  there's  a  possibility  that  I'll  be 
engaged?" 

Alice  considered  Uncle  John's 
kindness  and  his  influence  and  her 
ability  to  wheedle  him.  The  girl  had 
genuine  talent,  too.  This  was  no 
case  of  mere  charity.  She  studied 
the  pattern  on  the  carpet  before  she 
spoke.  "I  believe  you'll  get  the  place. 
I  know  a  girl  who  had  a  tip,  too. 
She  wanted  to  broadcast.     She  won't 
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be  in  the  race  now." 

The  blue  eyes  shone  anxiously. 
"You  mean  that  you'll  tell  her  not 
to  try?  You're  kind,  but  will  it  be 
right?" 

"Exactly  right.  She  wouldn't  make 
a  radio  singer,  anyhow.  She's  al- 
ways late  to  engagements.  She'll 
be  glad  to  withdraw  in  your  favor." 

"Are  you  sure?"  the  girl  wondered. 

Alice  straightened  confidently.  "I'm 
very  sure.  Now  I  want  to  know 
exactly  hbw  you  did  break  into  the 
organ  studio." 

"It  was  ridiculously  easy.  A  man 
was  standing  here  and  he  looked  at 
me.  My  teeth  were  chattering.  I 
managed  to  say,  'I've  come  to  sing  at 
the  noon  service.'  It  was  almost 
twelve  and  he  just  pushed  me  into 
that  room." 

"Was  that  all  you  said?"  Alice 
persisted. 

"Oh,  I  told  him  my  name — Alice 
Brown.  I'm  really  Alice  Margaret. 
I   didn't — why,  what's  the   matter?" 

The  first  Alice  was  laughing  rio- 
tously. Her  mystery  had  been  an 
ordniary  coincidence — a  joke,  and  a 
joke  it  should  remain.  "I'm  another 
Alice  Brown — not  blessed  with  a 
middle  name.  I  suppose  there's  a 
dozen  of  us  in  the  city.  I  never  hap- 
pened to  meet  one  before.  Isn't  this 
fun?" 

Alice  Margaret  caught  her  breath. 
"It's  more  than  fun.  I'll  never  for- 
get how  you've  helped  me  and  I'll 
try  to  be  a  credit  to  the  Brown  fam- 
ily, too." 

Plain  Alice  arose  hastily.  There 
was  a  provoking  lump  in  her  throat. 
"I'm  starving.     I  invite  you  to  lunch 


with  me,  Alice  Margaret." 

"That's  lovely  of  you.  Maybe  I 
can   find  Jerry  and  introduce  him." 

At  Uncle  John's  dinner  table  that 
night,  his  niece  presided  as  usual. 
"Did  you  enjoy  the  broadcast  at 
noon?"   she  began  mischievously. 

He  hesitated.  "I — well,  I  don't 
want  to  spoil  you,  Alice." 

"Impossible,"  she  giggled.  "You 
Jiked  the  song,  did  you?" 

Uncle  John,  who  never  used  su- 
gar, put  two  lumps  in  his  coffee.  "I 
suppose  any  voice  sounds  different  on 
the  radio.  I  thought  you  had  select- 
ed a  more  classical  number.  That 
old  hymn  appealed  to  me.  And  you 
sang  with  expression — as  if  the  sen- 
timent came  from  your  heart.  I — I 
didn't  know  you  had  it  in  you,  Al- 
ice." 

"I  haven't,"  she  admitted  and  told 
him. 

Uncle  John  listened  with  the 
growling  comments  that  told  how 
deeply  he  was  touched.  "Well,  the 
girl  can  put  her  songs  across  so  I 
have  no  objection  to  speaking  a  word 
in  her  favor.  I  expect  you'll  nag 
me  into  finding  a  suitable  position 
for  Jerry  next." 

"That's  my  intention,"  she  an- 
swered coolly.  "You'll  like  him  in 
the  office." 

Uncle  John  snorted.  He  rather 
enjoyed  being  managed  and  he  was 
more  proud  of  his  niece's  character 
than  he  couid  ever  be  of  her  voice. 
But  it  would  never  do  to  say  so.  "I'll 
admit,"  he  remarked  judicially,  "that 
this  affair  hasn't  turned  out  badly. 
However,  it  should  teach  you  the  les- 
son that     I've     been     preaching     for 
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years — the  priceless  value  of  prompt- 
ness. The  old  adage  remains  true. 
'It  is  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm ! '  " 

Alice  dropped  her   salad  fork.   The 


lettuce  had  lost  its  savor.  "Worms! 
Ugh!  Horrid  animals.  I  don't  want 
to  catch  one.  Besides,  they  ought  to 
be  left  for  the  hungry  birds." 


There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion  or  form  of  behavior  like 
the  wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain,  around  us. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


THE  OLD  TIME  SAIL  LOFTS 


By  Harold  Emery 

Time  was  when  the  sail  lofts  of 
New  England  were  very  important 
places.  In  the  days  of  sailing  ships, 
few  places  in  the  sea  coast  towns 
were  more  essential  to  the  main  in- 
dustry. Now,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fleets  of  sailing  vessels, 
the  need  for  the  sail  loft  has  largely 
vanished.  Only  a  very  few  are  need- 
ed to  supply  the  few  sailing  vessels 
left  on  the  sea,  so  another  romantic 
chapter  in  American  history  is  about 
to  close. 

Most  of  the  sail  orders  today  come 
from  the  owners  of  private  yachts, 
rather  than  from  the  few  sailing  ves- 
sels still  engaged  in  trade  or  fishing. 
Of  course  there  are  a  good  many 
coastwise  ships  and  fishing  boats 
still  under  sail,  but  most  of  them  are 
equipped  with  motors  to  help  out  in 
bad  weather  and  so  lessen  the  wear 
on  the  sails.     The  old  sail  lofts  could 


not  operate  at  all  today  unless  they 
had  such  sidelines  as  covers,  bags, 
and  awnings.  With  these  aids,  a 
few  have  kept  going. 

Most  of  these  old  sail  lofts  were 
located  in  the  second  or  third  stories 
of  wooden  buildings,  where  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  floor  space.  They 
were  never  located  on  the  ground 
floor,  because  they  were  then  too 
easily  reached  by  the  wharf  rats. 
These  creatures  wouid  damage  the 
canvas  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  a  very  short  time.  More- 
over, a  great  deal  of  space  was  need- 
ed for  the  work  on  the  larger  sails 
of  the  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  ev- 
en six  masted  schooners  which  were 
at  one  time  the  mainstay  of  a  thriv- 
ing trade  in  sail  making.  Two  or 
three  good  cats  were  always  on  hand, 
too,  as  added  protection. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  APRIL 

(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  been  on  Honor 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 


ROOM  No.  1 

— A— 
Homer  Smith  3 
Wheeler   Sturdivant 

— B— 
Clarence  Boren 
Perry  Russ 

ROOM  No.  2 

— A— 
Paul  Eason  2 
William  Hare  4 
Claude  McLaughlin 
Sam  Pegram  3 
Paul    Saunders 
Charles  Smith  3 

— B— 
Elzie  Carpenter 
William  Faircloth 
Earl  Hill  2 
J.  B.  Murray 
Esmond  Reams 
Melvin  Walters 

ROOM  No.  3 

— A— 
Henry  Chester  2 
Randolph  Davis 
Horace  Faulkner 
Thomas  Horton  2 
Wallace  Pendergraft 
Vasco  Robinson  3 
Paul  Shipes  4 
Henry  Tucker  3 
John  Whitaker 

— B— 
Hoyett   Hudson  2 
J.  T.  Lovett  3 
Kenneth  Messick  2 
Hilton   McMath  3 
Eugene  Tyndall 
Everett  Williamson 
James  Yarborough  2 

ROOM  No.  4 

— A— 
James  Boyce  3 
Joel  Moore 
Norman  Owens  3 
Jack  Carver 

— B— 
Boyd  Baker  2 


John  Capps 
C.  D.  Grooms 
Morris  Hicks  2 
Edgar  Hatley  2 
Bennie  Holland  2 
Curtis  Coleman  4 

ROOM  No.  5 

— A— 
Marvin  Adams 
Barney  Caviness  2 
Spurgeon  Dowless  2 
Samuel  Everett  3 
Irvin  Medlin  3 
Wilson  Medlin 
Leonard  Potter  2 
Andrew  Powell 
Ashley  Thompson 
Floyd  Wafckins 
James  Young  2 

— B— 
Clyde  Adams 
Henry  Hallman 
Perry  Harvell  4 
Virgil  Harvel 
Arlon  Jones  3 
Charles  Lloyd 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
Joseph   McPherson  3 
A.   Ray   Hudson  3 
Leonard  Melton 

— B— 
John  Auton  2 
Lake  Cooper 
William  Downes  3 
Hubert  Hooks 
Burrus  Rash 
Wdliam  Young  3 

ROOM  No.  7 

—A— 
Lee  Dickens  2 
Julian  Gregory 
Cling  Shelton 
Hubert  Williams  3 

— B— 
John  Kellam  2 
Clarence  Mayton  2 
Luther  Wilson  2 
Theodora   Rector  2 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


W.  J.  Stevenson,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  4,  who  has  been  at  his  home 
in  Lumberton  for  several  months, 
called  on  us  last  Sunday.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Hickory  where  he  has 
obtained  employment  in  a  motion 
picture  theatre. 


Everett  and  Leonard  Potter,  third 
grade;  Curtis  Coleman  and  Norman 
Owens,  fourth  grade;  Tom  Brown 
and  Henry  Chester,  fifth  grade,  Wil- 
liam and  Earl  Hill,  sixth  grade;  Clif- 
ford Bowers  and  Robert  Conklin, 
seventh  grade. 


The  first  lot  of  baby  turkeys,  about 
seventy  in  number,  were  taken  from 
incubators  last  Wednesday.  They 
were  taken  to  our  poultry  yard  where 
they  were  adopted  by  old  turkey 
hens.  The  young  birds  seem  to  be 
happy  in  their  new  environment  and 
are  getting  along  nicely. 


Mr.  Robert  Hollis,  Superintpndent 
of  Public  Welfare  of  New  Hanover 
County,  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Long,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Hanover  Coun- 
ty Home,  visited  the  School  last  Wed- 
nesday, bringing  with  them  two  boys 
for  admission.  While  here  they  made 
a  brief  inspection  of  our  dairy  and 
farm. 


Woodrow  Jenkins,  of  Cottage  No. 
4,  had  the  misfortune  to  fracture  his 
right  leg  while  playing  on  the  cam- 
pus one  day  last  week.  He  was  tak- 
en to  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  Gastonia,  and  the  reports 
from  that  institution  are  that  the  in- 
jured member  is  healing  nicely. 


One  of  our  boys,  who  was  allowed 
to  visit  his  parents  in  Lumberton, 
returned  about  three  weeks  ago. 
Since  his  return  to  the  institution 
this  lad  developed  a  case  of  mumps. 
Cases  like  this  will  show  very  clear- 
ly why  the  officials  of  the  School  dis- 
courage visits  to  boys'  homes  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 


By  reason  of  having  made  the  best 
records  in  their  respective  grades 
during  the  month  of  March,  the  fol- 
lowing boys  were  the  guests  of  the 
management  of  the  Paramount  The- 
atre, Concord,  on  Friday  aftrenoon 
of  last  week:  Lee  Dickens  and  John 
Kellam,  first  grade;  John  Caddell 
and  John  Auton,  second  grade;   Sam 


A  committee  of  members  of  the 
Cabarrus  County  Grand  Jury,  in  ses- 
sion at  the  April  term  of  Superior 
Court  in  Concord  last  week,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Thursday, 
and  were  escorted  through  the  vari- 
ous   departments    of    the    institutiion 
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by  Superintendent  Boger.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were:  Messrs. 
M.  S.  Lyles,  foreman;  V.  M.  Barrier, 
L.  M.  Safrit,  W.  G.  Coggins  and  P. 
W.  Lady,  all  of  Concord. 


We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Arthur  Hawkins,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  4,  who  was  paroled  Janu- 
ary 1,  1935.  He  is  now  living  at  Can- 
ton where  he  is  attending  school.  At 
r,he  time  of  his  parole,  Arthur  was  a 
seventh  grade  student  here,  and 
from  his  letter  Ave  judge  he  has  made 
continued  progress  in  his  school 
work.  He  tells  us  that  he  will  pass 
his  examinations  this  year,  also  that 
he  recently  took  the  State  Achieve- 
ment test  and  his  average  was  above 
the  tenth  grade. 

Arthur  writes  that  he  expects  to 
be  quite  busy  this  summer,  having  a 
small  garden  to  attend  to,  also  a 
large  patch  of  potatoes  some  dis- 
tance out  from  Canton. 

This  lad  was  quite  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  what  the  Training 
School  had  done  for  him,  saying  that 
his  progress  in  school  work  since 
leaving  us  was  due  to  training  re- 
ceived here,  also  that  our  library  had 
been  a  great  help  to  him. 

Of  course,  Arthur's  friends  here 
were  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  doing 
so  well  and  extend  best  wishes  for 
continued  success. 


The  library  established  at  the 
School  several  years  ago  by  the 
King's    Daughters,   of    Charlotte,    un- 


der the  leadership  of  Mrs.  iti.  E. 
Peele,  president,  was  given  a  healthy 
boost  last  Tuesday  by  the  addition  of 
135  books.  Mrs.  Peele,  who  brought 
the  books  over,  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Louis  Dosh,  vice-president  of 
the  King's  Daughters  Circle,  also  a 
member  of  the  library  committee. 
Among  the  donors  of  these  books,  ac- 
cording to  a  list  handed  us  by  Mrs. 
Peele  are:  Mrs.  John  Sheppard, 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Blanton,  Miss  Violet  Al- 
exander, Mrs.  J.  R.  Renfrow  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Parker,  all  of  Charlotte. 
All  the  books  brought  on  this  oc- 
casion were  practically  new  and  of  a 
high  type,  and  everyone  here  is 
pleased  with  this  addition  to  our  li- 
brary. Through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Peele  the  library  has  made 
steady  growth  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  her  and  all  others  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  King's  Daughters  Li- 
brary at  the  Training  School. 


Following  a  custom  of  several 
years'  standing,  the  Friedman-Shel- 
by Shoe  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
again  contributed  to  the  amusement 
and  recreation  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  boys. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr. 
Earl  M.  Ruth,  of  Charlotte,  local 
representative  of  the  company,  came 
into  the  office  carrying  a  large  pack- 
age and  announced  that  he  was 
bringing  something  to  "give  the 
boys  a  little  fun."  Upon  examina- 
tion we  found  the  package  contained 
ten  fielders'  gloves  of  excellent  qual- 
ity   and    nine    baseballs,    which    will 
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will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
athletic  equipment. 

Mr.  Ruth  is  a  great  lover  of  boys, 
we  might     say     just     a     big-hearted, 
grown-up  boy  himself,  and  he  is  ev- 
er on  the  alert  to  find  some  way  to 
bring  joy  to  a  boy's  heart,  especially 
the  youngsters  cf  our  institution.  He 
knows  just  what  to  bring  which  will 
elicit    smiles    and    applause    from   the 
boys.     When   he   drives   up    and   says 
he  "has  something  for  the  boys,"  we 
never  know  just  what  will  be  the  na- 
ture  of   his    contribution — it   may   be 
a    bunch    of    whistles,    a    quantity    of 
marbles,    footballs,    basketballs,   base- 
balls  or    bats — but   whatever   it    may 
be,  we  know  from  past  experience  it 
will    be    something    that    will    make 
many    hearts    happy.     It    is    needless 
to  say  that  Mr.  Ruth,  this  dispenser 
of  good  cheer,  is  always  a  most  wel- 
come   visitor,    and    we    wish    to    take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  our  hearty 
thanks    for    his    many    acts    of    kind- 
ness to  our  boys. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  After 
the  usual  opening  exercises  Mr.  Shel- 
don presented  Dr.  Sherrer,  financial 
secretary  of  Queens-Chicora  Col- 
lege, Charlotte,  who  talked  to  the 
boys  on  "Giants."  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Dr.  Sherrer  called  at- 
tention to  the  13th  and  14th  chapters 
of  Numbers,  where  we  read  of  the 
giants  which  inhabited  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  speaker  told  how  the 
twelve  spies  sent  out  from  the  camps 


of  the  Israelites  visited  this  land,  re- 
turning  in  forty   days,   and   reported 
as  follows:     "We  came  unto  the  land 
whither   thou    sent   us,   and   surely  it 
fioweth   with   milk   and   honey;  .... 

Nevertheless     the    people    be    strong 
that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities 
are  walled   and  very  great.     ..... 

There  we  saw  the  giants;  and  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshop- 
pers, and  so  we  were  in  their  sight." 
Dr.  Sherrer  stated  that  these  Is- 
realites  were  afraid,  so  it  is  with  us 
— when  we  become  frightened  we  ex- 
aggerate things,  which  often  causes 
us  to  develop  an  "inferiority-com- 
plex." 

The  speaker  then  told  how  Caleb 
spoke  out,  "Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and 
possess  it;  for  we  are  well  able  to 
overcome  it.  Only  rebel  ye  not 
against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  the 
people  of  the  land;  for  they  are 
bread  for  us;  their  defence  is  depart- 
ed from  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with 
us;  fear  them  not."  Even  in  mov- 
ing against  what  had  been  reported 
to  .them  as  great  odds,  Caleb  and 
Joshua  were  ready  to  go  into  the 
battle  because  they  were  trusting  in 
God  and  not  in  their  own  strength. 

Dr.  Sherrer  then  told  the  story  of 
David  and  Goliath,  which  he  said 
was  another  incident  where  a  man 
trusted  in  God's  strength  and  not  his 
own,  and  by  so  doing  won  the  vic- 
tory over  the  giant.  In  later  years, 
continued  the  speaker,  when  David 
had  become  a  great  king,  he  had  a 
harder  battle  and  a  bigger  giant  to 
fight.  Assuming  the  leadership  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  David  had  been 
overtaken  with  worldly  things,  plea- 
sure,    lust,     etc.,    and     his     strength 
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which  overcame  the  attack  of  the 
giant,  now  had  failed  because  he  was 
in  the  wrong  and  was  not  serving 
God  as  he  had  done  when  a  boy. 

We  have  giants  today,  said  the 
speaker,  which  we  must  fight  in  our 
daily  lives.  The  worst  of  the  giants 
are  inside  us,  not  on  the  outside.  They 
are  the  giants  of  desires,  tendencies 
to  do  wrong,  selfishness,  laziness,  an- 
ger, hate,  lying,  stealing,  etc.,  and  it 
is  only  by  relying  on  the  strength  of 
God  that  we  can  overcome  them. 
These  enemies  cannot  be  subdued  un- 
til we  give  ourselves  to  Christ.  It 
takes  courage  to  do  right,  and  when 
temptations  assail  us,  we  must  pray 
to  be  given  strength  to  overcome  the 
desire  to   do  the  evil  things,  to  con- 


quer our  bad  habits,  and  our  only 
hope  is  to  ask  God  for  strength  to 
follow  the  right  paths  as  we  journey 
through  this  life,  and  put  our  whole 
trust  in  Him. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  ser- 
vice was  the  singing  of  Claire  Ber- 
nard, a  voice  student  at  Queens-Chi- 
cora.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
being  blind,  this  young  man  has  tak- 
en up  the  study  of  music,  and  his 
splendid  voice  was  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  him  last  Sunday.  He 
sang  two  numbers,  "Prayer  Perfect" 
and  "Spirit  of  God,"  in  a  most  pleas- 
ing manner.  He  was  accompanied 
at  the  piano  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Starr, 
teacher  of  voice  at  Queens-Chicora. 


WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

Man  toils  at  his  appointed  task  till  hair  is  gray  and  teeth 
are  loose,  and  pauses  now  and  then  to  ask,  in  tones  despon- 
dent, "What's  the  use?"  We  have  distempers  of  the  mind 
when  we  are  tired  and  sorely  tried ;  we'd  like  to  quit  the  beast- 
ly grind,  and  let  the  tail  go  with  the  hide.  The  money  goes 
for  shoes  and  pie,  for  hats  and  pork  and  dairy  juice;  to  get 
ahead  we  strive  and  try,  and  still  are  broke,  so  what's  the  use? 
Then  gazing  'round  us,  we  behold  the  down-and-outers  in  the 
street;  they  shiver  in  the  biting  cold,  they  trudge  along  on 
weary  feet.  They  have  no  home,  they  have  no  bed,  no  shelter 
'neath  the  wintry  sky ;  they'll  have  no  peace  till  they  are  dead, 
and  planted  where  the  paupers  lie.  No  comfort  theirs  till  in 
the  cell  that  has  a  clammy  earthen  lid;  yet  some  of  them  de- 
serve as  well  of  Fortune  as  we  ever  did.  And,  having  seen 
the  hungry  throng,  if  we're  good  sports  we  cease  to  sigh;  we 
go  to  work  with  cheery  song,  and  make  the  fur  and  feathers 
fly. — Author  Unknown. 
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Week  Ending  April  28,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(3)    Erwin  Martin  4 

(2)  William  McCormick  5 
(8)   Robert  Radford  8 

(3)  Earl  Rogers  7 

(4)  Hassell  Shropshire  4 
(6)   Richard   Sullivan  7 
(3)    Louis  Tarkington  5 
(3)    Ashley   Thompson  7 

Richard  Tysinger 
Wiley  Willouhgby 
(3)   Vermont  Whitley  4 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(6)    Sam  Batts  6 

(3)  Clifford    Bowers  7 
Homer  Bunn  3 
Robert  Cashwell  2 

(4)  William  Goodson  5 
Ray  Hutchins  2 
Herman  Lamm  6 

(5)  Claude   McLaughlin  5 

(6)  Millard   Owenby  7 
Bunn   Shoe  2 
Latha  Warren 

(3)    Eugene  Whitt  4 
(3)   Junius   Yarborough  4 
Preston    Yarborough  3 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
James   Boyce  2 
James  Cooper  5 
Cleatis  Daugherty 

(2)    Carliss   Evans  2 
Boyd  Freeman  2 
Thomas  Goodman  2 
Robert  Harrison  3 

(2)    Thomas  Horton  7 

(2)  Lewis  Janey  3 
John  Mecum  2 
Lemuel  Murphy  2 

(5)    Vasco  Robinson  6 
Y.  V.  Spates 
Woodrow  Spruill  4 

(2)    Henry  Tucker  4 


COTTAGE  No.  3 

(2)   William  McRary  2 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

James  Bartlett  4 

Vernon  Bass  5 

Clarence  Boren  5 

Carlton  Calloway 
(4)    Robert  Conklin  5 
(8)    Fleming  Collins  8 
(2)   Wayne  Fowler  3 

Ralph  Johnson 
(2)    Billy  Justice  3 

Irvin  Luther  3 

Joel   Moore  2 

Jack  McRary  2 
(2)    Clyde  Reece  3 

Wheeler  Sturdivant 

Gray  Wright  4 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

William   Ange  3 
(2)    Connie    Dickens  4 
(2)    Samuel  Everett  2 

William  Hare  3 

(2)  Maynard  Hicks  7 

(3)  Randolph   Miller  3 
Robert    Worthington  6 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Bass  5 

(2)    Robert  Benfield  3 

(2)    Charlton  Henry  5 

(2)  John  McCoy  4 
James  Stepp  7 
John  Uptigrove  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)    Boyd   Barringer  4 
William  Corn 
Fred  Dysen 
Charles   Griffin  2 

(4)  Caleb  Hill  4 
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A.  Ray  Hudson 
James  Lyerly  2 

(6)  J.  B.  Murray  6 

(3)  Theodore    Nines  4 
Thurman  Robertson 
Paul  Saunders  2 
Douglas  Wilkes  2 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(8)    John  Auton  8 
(2)    Sam  Belk  5 

(2)  Jesse  Freeman  5 
Clarence  Haney  2 
James  H.  Lockamy 
William  McDade  2 
John  Penninger  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Ervin   Coward  3 
Charles  Crotts  2 

(4)  Lee   Dickens  7 
Woodfin  Fowler  3 

(3)  Homer  Smith  4 

(4)  Ed  Lee  White  6 
(4)    Bryan   Williams  7 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(7)  James  Kellam  7 

(4)  William  Knight  4 
(2)    Steve  Talbert  4 

Fred  Ward  5 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(5)  Bennie  Holland  6 
Dallas  Hodge 
David  Hodge  5 

(5)    Bennie  Moore  6 

(2)  James   Montford  3 

(3)  James  Rector  4 
Charles   Smith  4 

(5)    Lee  Watkins  5 
Adolph  Watson 

(4)  Cecil  Webb  6 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

(8)    Earl  Atwood  8 

(2)  Walter  Beaver  6 
Frank   Dickens  3 

(4)    Horace   Faulkner  4 
Arbie   Phillips  2 

(3)  Eli  Philemon  6 
(6\   Homer  Quick  7 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(8)    Urbane  Hill  8 
(2)    Warren  Medlin  4 
Jennings    Norris  4 
(8)    Eugene  Smith  8 

(2)  Howard  Wilson  5 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(3)  Jack  Comer  6 
Nelson  Daubenmeyer 

(2)    Brevard  Hall  2 

(2)  Hobart  Johnson  4 
Troy  Powell  2 
Vernon  Sheaf  2 
Virgil  Sheaf  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert  Alexander  7 
Marvin   Ashe  2 

(3)  Thomas  Brown  4 
Denver  Beshears  4 
John  Caddell  7 
Floyd  Causey  3 
George  Gibson  4 
Earl  Hill  3 
Marvin  Malcom  3 
Edward  Martin  3 
Wyatt  Medlin  5 
William   Moose  3 
George   McManus 
Sam  Pegram  7 
Harley  Pennell  4 
Paul  Rhodes  5 
Marshall   Scoggins  4 
Frank  Wakefield  4 
Roy  Wyrick  3 


(3) 

(3) 


(5) 

(3) 
(4) 
(4) 


The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat, 

Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 

And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest. 


— John  Vance  Cheney. 


Travel  anywhere., any  day  ^1/a 

an  the  SOUTHERN     JJf 

A  fare  for  every  purse. . .  I  per  mile 

ONE  WAY  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 

for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Return  Limit  15  Days 

for  Each  Mile  Traveled 


© 


»   W^W       ROUND  iRIP  nCKETS-    Return  Limit  6  Months 
foi   Each  Mile  Traveled 


@ 


X  ££>,«        ONE  WA1  TICKETS 

for   Each  Mile  Traveled 


*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your  Automobile  at  home  and 

using  the  Southern 

Fv«»H!»nt  Dining  (,ar  Service 

Be  Comf 01  table  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  Mail  way  System 
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*  *:♦ 

I  TWILIGHT  WITH  MOTHER  ! 

|  I 

♦:♦  Shadows  are  dancing  about  on  the  wall,  * 

%  Never  a  sound  as  they  rise  and  then  fall;  % 

%  Softly  the  clock  ticks  the  twilight  away —  J 

J  Children  and  mother  talk  over  the  day.  * 

*  Twilight  with  mother!  their  life  she  now  ♦ 
%  shares,  % 
%  Hears  all  their  joys,  and  their  hopes,  and  *£ 
%  their  prayers;  |* 

*  Faith  that  is  perfect,  no  peace  such  as  this —  * 

*  Twilight    with    mother,    her    guidance    and  * 

*  kiss.  * 

I  —Nellie  Hurst.  | 

<*  ♦> 
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THE  GREATEST  BATTLE  THAT  EVER  WAS  FOUGHT 

The  greatest  battle  that  ever  was  fought — 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'll  find  it  not: 

It  was  fought  by  the  Mothers  of  Men. 

Not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen; 
Not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 

From  the  wonderful  minds  of  men; 

But  deep  in  a  walled-up  woman's  heart; 

A  woman  that  would  not  yield; 
But  bravely  and  patiently  bore  her  part; 

Lo!  there  is  that  battlefield. 

No  marshalling  troops,  no  bivouac  song, 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 
But  oh !  these  battles  they  last  so  long — 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave! 

But  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars 

She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town; 
Fights  on,  and  on,  in  the  endless  wars; 

Then  silent,  unseen,  goes  down! 

Ho !  ye  with  the  banners  and  battle  shot, 

With  soldiers  to  shout  and  praise, 
I  tell  you  the  kingliest  victories  fought 

Are  fought  in  these  silent  ways. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


MOTHERHOOD 

There  is  no  greater  privilege  than  can  come  to  a  woman  than 
that  of  motherhood,  and  there  is  no  greater  responsibility.  How 
many  of  us  realize  that  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  are 
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the  years  that  determine  in  the  main  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  that  life  ?  During  those  first  seven  years  the  foundations 
are  laid  for  most  of  the  attitudes,  activities  and  habits  of  life.  Dur- 
ing those  years  the  main  lines  of  spiritual,  social  and  moral  devel- 
opment are  determined.  It  takes  a  life  of  struggle  to  throw  off 
completely  the  influence  of  the  experiences  that  are  ours  before 
we  are  seven.  The  most  crucial  period  of  a  human  life,  therefore, 
is  this  plastic,  yet  active  period  from  birth  to  seven. 

Who  is  it  that  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  guide  and  to 
mould  this  growing  personality,  this  developing  character,  this 
ripening  life?  The  mother!  It  is  she  alone  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  living  with  her  little  one  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  sev- 
en days  of  the  week,  and  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  It  is  she 
who  creates  largely  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  child  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being.  It  is  she  whose  attitudes  and  acts  the 
growing  child  imitates.  It  is  she  whose  feelings  and  moods  the 
little  child  is  going  to  take  into  his  own  life  as  an  integral  part  of 
his  future.  No  other  human  being  will  ever  have  the  opportunity 
— for  good  or  evil — that  a  mother  has  during  the  early  years  of 
her  little  one's  life.  All  the  public  school  teachers,  church  school 
teachers,  pastors,  playmates,  and  friends  of  a  child  taken  together 
will  not  exert  as  much  influence  upon  that  child's  life  as  his  moth- 
er exerted  upon  it  during  his  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

Schools,  playgrounds,  organizations  and  churches  can  and  do 
contribute  much  of  large  value  to  the  life  of  our  growing  boys  and 
girls;  but  the  child's  home  contributes  more.  And  within  that 
home  Mother  contributes  most.     This  is  not  theory ;  this  is  fact.*" 

"The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  .  .  ."  Of  course,  mothers  do 
not  rock  cradles  these  days.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
hand  that  cares  for  the  lives  of  our  children  in  their  earliest  years 
"is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world."  The  old  Jesuit  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  asked  for  the  child  until  he  was  ten, 
expressing  in  return  his  willingness  to  give  up  the  child  to  others 
tor  the  rest  of  his  life.  Modern  educators  will  go  him  one  better 
and  be  satisfied  with  the  first  seven  years,  feeling  confident  that 
in  those  years  the  great  foundations  are  laid.  And  there  are 
those  who  would  give  up  even  the  last  two  of  the  seven:     "Give 
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me  the  child  until  he  is  five !" 

Whatever  of  exaggeration  there  may  be  in  such  claims,  this  fact 
is  indisputable:  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  fun- 
damentally formative  ones — and  it  is  the  mother  who  directs 
those  years. 

Mother's  Day!  Every  day  is  Mother's  day.  It  has  been  so  ev- 
er since  the  world  began.     If  only  mothers  knew  it! — Selected. 


GARDEN-WEEK 

"Garden- Week"  is  a  lure  that  has  impelled  nature  lovers  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  commute  in  quest  of  the  beauty  spots  which 
contribute  to  the  joy  of  the  individual  and  the  glory  of  any  com- 
munity. 

The  benefits  of  these  annual  pilgrimages  are  two-fold.  They 
have  doubtless  awakened  interest  in  many  dormant  minds  in  the 
culture  of  flowers,  creating  a  taste  for  the  aesthetic  and  an  urge 
for  better  homes  with  orderly  and  attractive  flower  gardens,  also 
the  contact  with  the  most  cultured  people  of  the  land  leaves  an 
npress  that  cannot  be  effaced. 

No  pen  can  paint  the  magic  beauty  of  the  Magnolia,  Middl'eton 
and  Cypress  gardens  of  South  Carolina.  Their  natural  settings 
enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  landscape  artist  who 
recognizes  the  beauties  of  nature — the  gifts  of  God,  have  not  their 
equal  in  colorful  beauty,  a  unique  survival  of  the  Colonial  period. 

Garden-week  in  Virginia  is  a  custom  that  has  been  established 
for  six  years  or  more.  Tourists  from  every  state  travel  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  view  the  gardens  within  the  vicinity  of  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  and  Williamsburg,  of  the  old  estates  along  the 
Jam!es  River  and  adjacent  counties,  where  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  boxwood  in  America.  Tradition 
holds  that  many  of  the  shrubs  of  these  Virginia  gardens  were 
brought  over  from  the  old  country  by  the  early  Cavalier  pioneers., 

The  personnel  of  these  garden  clubs — women  by  working  and 
giving  out  propoganda  for  the  preservation  of  these  landmarks, 
are  contributing  greatly  towards  the  development  of  better  homes 
— the  corner  stone  of  the  nation. 
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The  words  of  Joyce  Kilmer,  "only  God  can  make  a  tree,"  brings 
to  mind  that  when  planting  small  sprouts  of  different  varieties, 
The  same  Being  works  the  miracle  of  colors  that  are  seen  in  due 
time.  The  Creator  and  the  genius  who  loves  the  forest  and  the 
flowers  are  always  in  partnership. 

Every  home  reflects  the  inner  spirit,  and  every  home  wields  an 
influence,  therefore,  just  the  simple  fact  of  caring  for  a  yard, 
planting  a  shrub  or  tree  may  lead  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  ambition  of  mankind  should  be  to  do  something  to  make  the 
world  more  beautiful  and  a  little  bit  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  be  happy. 

North  Carolina  has  many  spots  where  nature  herself  has  done 
a  perfect  work, — but  has  man  done  his?  The  camouflage  of  econ- 
omy is  a  poor  alibi  for  barren  yards,  because  the  woods  are  full  of 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens. 

The  environment  of  every  home  can  be  made  a  haven  of  rest 
with  shrubs,  evergreens  and  shade  trees,  because  in  the  forest 
there  is  a  bountiful  supply. 

Garden  Week  is  a  beautiful  custom  that  should  encircle  the 
states,  especially  in  those  states  where  the  floral  kingdom  yields 
so  bountifully  of  flowers  and  trees. 


JACKSON'S  MEN  MARCH  AGAIN 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a  story,  taken  from  Sunday  edition 
of  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  captioned,  "Jackson's  Men  March 
Again,"  depicting  the  notable  fight,  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
a  vivid  reproduction  of  one  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  most  brilliant 
military  manoeuvers. 

This  sham  battle  on  May  2,  the  anniversary  date  of  the  battle 
72  years  ago,  will  be  enacted  by  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  representing  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  Lee 
with  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  United  States  Marines  taking 
the  part  of  the  Union  Army  under  General  Hooker.  This  battle 
resulted  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  Southern  cause  but  cost  Jack- 
son's life. 
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There  will  be  in  attendance  on  this  occasion  twenty  eight  gover- 
nors with  their  staffs  as  the  guests  of  the  Fredericksburg  Battle- 
field Park  Association.  The  troops  of  each  state  figuring  in  this 
anniversary  are  designated  by  regiments,  the  correct  information 
having  been  filed  by  the  most  careful  Research  work  of  interested 
parties  developing  the  Battlefield  Memorial  of  which  Chancellors- 
ville  is  a  part. 

This  is  not  observed  to  excite  feeling,  but,  as  tnie  and  loyal  cit- 
izens of  the  "lost  cause,"  to  perpetuate  history  in  its  right  form  for 
the  sake  of  posterity. 

On  this  occasion  when  Jackson  was  ready  to  swing  into  action, 
Lee  was  heard  to  remark:  "Such  an  executive  the  sun  never 
shone  on.  I  have  but  to  show  him  my  design  and  I  know  that  if 
it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  done.  No  need  for  me  to  send  or  watch 
him.  Straight  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  he  advanced  to  the  exe- 
cution of  my  purpose." 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been  a  greater  de- 
mand for  men  of  such  dependableness,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  abide  the  time  with  a  hope  that  in  another  cycle  of  time  his- 
tor  will  repeat  itself  and  there  will  be  given  to  us  Lees,  Jacksons, 
Stuarts  and  other  notable  celebrities  who  have  made  renown  south- 
ern history  and  southern  chivalry. 

NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK 

From  May  6-11  inclusive  is  the  time  accepted  as  National  Cotton 
Week.  The  observance  of  cotton-week  has  become  a  fixture  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  and  interest  continues  to  grow,  a 
fact  that  is  provfen  by  the  wonderful  displays  of  cotton  goods  by 
all  of  the  merchants. 

Exhibits  are  not  confined  to  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  fabrics 
of  that  texture  used  in  making  the  wearing  apparel  of  women,  but 
there  are  displays  of  other  goods  used  in  automobile  tir'qs,  besides 
numerous  kinds  of  material  made  from  the  by-products  of  cotton. 
The  "voice  of  cotton"  can  never  be  suppressed,  it  is  in  demand  in 
too  many  ways,  therefore-,  people  are  seeing  the  value  of  cotton 
end  becoming  more  "cotton-minded"  daily. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL 

"You   can   never   tell   what   your 
thoughts  will  do, 
In  bringing  you  hate  or  love; 
For    thoughts    are    things,    and 
their  airy  wings 
Are      swifter      than      carrier- 
doves. 
They  follow  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse— 
Each    thing    must    create    its 
kind; 
And   they   speed   o'er   the   tracks 
to  bring  you  back 
Whatever  went  out  from  your 
mind." 

Washington  seems  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  third-party  jitters.  Too 
much  is  being  done  with  an  eye  to 
the  next  election,  instead  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  its 
weary-depressed  inhabitants. 
— o — 

A  large  portion  of  our  troubles  to- 
day come  from  workers  who  do  not 
think,  and  thinkers  wbo  do  not  work. 

Spring  is  one  of  the  most  priceless 
gifts  of  Nature  to  man.  But  you 
cannot  judge  its  preciousness  by  some 
of  the  poems  it  inspires. 

In  the  western  farm  belt  mort- 
gages no  longer  hold  the  farms  down. 
The  winds  are  moving  them  all 
about.  A  Durham  lady  suggests 
that  the  government  gather  up  all 
the  old  automobile  rubbish,  so  un- 
sightly  about   all   towns,   and   put   it 


on  the  wind-swept  areas,  to  hold  the 
dust  down.  The  idea  is  novel — and 
not  bad. 

— o — 
Young  ladies  of  a  New  York 
school  have  protested  against  being 
required  to  wear  black  cotton  stock- 
ings. They  cry,  "They're  keeping 
us  in  the  middle  ages."  Young  la- 
dies, you  mean  the  dark  ages,  do  you 
not? 

— o-  — 
America  will  be  out  of  the  red  in 
a  year,  says  Roger  Babson.  How 
uncomfortably  strange  it  will  all 
seem.  There  will  be  some  people 
who  will  not  believe  it  when  it  comes 
to  pass. 

— o — 
A  scientist  says  motion  pictures 
may  soon  transmit  the  sensation  of 
smell.  As  a  matter  of  fact;  I've 
thought  a  number  of  times  that  I  de- 
tected a  bad  odor  about  some  hereto- 
fore  transmitted. 

— o — 
The  departments  of  justice  may 
claim  Dillinger  had  a  real  pistol  and 
not  his  famous  wooden  one  when  he 
escaped,  but  the  departirnent  can't 
stop  a  legend  as  easily  as  that. 

— o — 
A   survey  shows   260,000  pupils   in 
New  York    schools    to    be    backward. 
However,  the  futuro  for  these  young- 
sters is  not  absolutely  hopeless  while 
there  is  the  saxophone,  yo-yoing  and 
street  skating  to  fall  back  on. 
— o — 
The    state    senate    of    Ohio    refused 
the    governor    of    Ohio    an    executive 
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office  expense  budget  including  an 
item  of  $1,000  for  a  new  rug  for  his 
private  office.  The  prevailing  style 
of  private  offices  of  industries  today 
does  not  show  $1,000  rugs  on  the 
floor.  Possibly  a  governor's  office 
can  worry  along  without  one,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  to  be  paid  for  by  tax- 
es on  already  tax-oppressed  industry 

Anent  the  way  foreign  nations  are 
treating  what  is  justly  due  the 
United  States  on  their  war  debts,  and 
the  way  they  talk  about  another 
war,  and  squabble  among  themselves, 
it  is  my  firm  resolve  that  the  next 
time  the  band  starts  playing  "Over 
There"  I  won't  even  look  in  that  di- 
rection. 

— o — 

Several  papers  here  of  late  have 
republished  the  famous  old  sassafras 
song: 

"Sassafras,    O    sassafras, 
Thou  art  the  stuff  for  me, 

And  in  the  spring  I  love  to  sing, 
Sweet  sassafras   of  thee." 

But  do  not  belittle  sassafras  be- 
cause of  this  verse.  Its  root  has 
rich  medicinal  value,  but  the  bush  it- 
self is  one  of  the  most  unique  of  our 
growths.  In  the  fall  its  glowing  red 
berries  are  beauty  marks  along  the 
native  landscape.  In  the  spring  its 
yellow  flowering  is  one  of  the  first 
tokens  of  springtime.  The  gold  of 
its  leaves  in  autumn,  and  the  green 
of  them  in  May — O  sassafras!  sweet 
sassafras!  yo  uare  a  tonic  that  tones 
up  our  languid  bodies  to  a  pitch  of 
"sassy"  exuberance. 

The  other  day  I  asked  one  of  the 


gentlemanly  traffic  experts,  who  are 
experting  with  the  traffic  situation  in 
our  community,  why  they  didn't  do 
something  about  the  shrubbery  plant- 
ed at  the  corners  of  lots  which  a  per- 
son cannot  see  around  when  they  are 
driving  a  car,  and  are  liable  to  bump 
into  another  car  or  get  bumped  into 
and  cause  a  cataclysm  right  before 
all  the  horror-stricken  onlookers.  The 
gentlemanly  expert  said  it  was  a 
doggone  good  idea  and  why  didn't  I 
phone  to  the  people  who  owned  the 
lots  and  ask  them  why  they  did  it  to 
the  detriment  of  the  car-driving  pub- 
lic. I  told  him  that  I  did  not  have 
the  time  to  phone  to  all  the  people  in 
town  owning  lots,  who  had  or  were 
sassafras!  you  are  a  tonic  that  tones 
fact,  since  I  mentioned  the  matter  it 
slipped  my  mind,  as  things  will  do 
sometimes. 

— o — 
Farmer  Bob  Doughton  has  taken 
himself  out  of  the  gubernatorial  pic- 
ture, and  will  remain  in  Congress.  A 
wise  decision.  An  office  in  hand  is 
worth  two  or  three  in  the  making. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Sandy  Graham  is  step- 
ping along  lively  for  the  nomination, 
and  has  stated  that  he  will  announce 
his  views  on  the  state  liquor  stores 
question  when  it  comes  to  a  vote — 
if  the  vote  is  a  tie.  It  looks  now 
that  he  will  be  very  thirsty  before 
the  vote  is  taken.  Clyde  Hoey  says 
he  "will  announce  his  decision  as  to 
running  for  governor  after  the  gen- 
eral assembly  adjourns.  From  the 
present  outlook  it  appears  that  Clyde 
will  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  the 
legislature  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
mood  to  adjourn  until  after  the  con- 
vention  is   held,   and  that   will   leave 
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Mr.    Hoey   high    and    dry,    too.     Our  Thankfulness  for  a  new  season  is  in 

present  legislature  appears  to  be  the  our   hearts,  and   a  joyous  delight   in 

nearest    thing    to    perpetual    motion  newborn  fragrance    of    first    flowers, 

that  has  been  invented  in  North  Car-  And  we  go  forth,  informally  and  un- 

olnia  in  the  memory  of  man.  der  the  guise  of  week-end  wanderers, 

— o —  to     see    again     the     beauties     of   the 

The  earth  for  months  has  been  av-  greening  fields   and  know  once  more 

aricious.     May  has   come  with   great  the   breath   of   Spring.       Human   be- 

prodigality  and  all  things  now  smile  ings,   with   Nature,   should  rejoice  in 

with  rapture  delicious.     May  Day,  in  this     new     awakening,     revive     their 

this   latitude,   brings    assurance   that  hopes,      banish      their      fears      and 

Spring  is  here  once  more,  rather  than  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  mercies 

promise  that    it    is     close     at    hand.  of  God. 


MOTHER 

I  see  you  sitting, 

Smiling  today, 
You  first  taught  me 

The  right  way  to  pray. 
No  trial  is  too  heavy 

For  your  noble  heart ; 
One  supreme  purpose, 

To  fill  a  good  part. 

Words  that  were  golden 

Fell  from  your  lips, 
Bringing  to  me 

Rich-laden  ships 
Of  thoughts  of  true  service 

And  usefel  work; 
Hard  though  the  task, 

Never  to  shirk. 

My  thought  of  you, 

O'erleaps  words  and  rime; 
My  love  for  you, 

Transcends  space  and  time. 
If  I  cannot,  dear  mother, 

Be  with  you  today, 
Your  heart  will  tell  you 

What  I  wish  to  say. 

— Grenville  Kleiser. 
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JACKSON'S  MEN  MARCH  AGAIN 


By  Frank  J. 

"Sunday  morning-,  April  28,  1863, 
Lee  went  with  Jackson  to  a  religious 
service,  attended  by  a  throng  of  sol- 
dier. .  .  .  That  evening,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rappahannock,  regimen- 
tal adjutants  were  beginning  to  put 
together  the  returns  of  the  personnel 
of  the  army,  due  on  the  30th." 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman's  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  Vol.  II,  p.  506. 

This  morning,  exactly  72  years  lat- 
er, a  throng  of  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute cadets  clad  in  Confederate 
gray  will  attend  services  at  the  Lex- 
ington churches  of  which  Lee  and 
Jackson  were  members.  Tonight 
their  regimental  adjutant  will  begin 
to  work  on  his  personnel  report,  due 
on  the  30th,  for  on  May  2,  1935, 
"Stonewall"  Jackson's  men  will 
march  again ! 

The  occasion,  of  course,  is  the  re- 
enactment  next  Thursday  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville,  which  will  be 
staged  by  the  National  Park  Service 
in  conjunction  with  the  Fredericks- 
burg National  Battlefield  Park  Asso- 
ciation. Members  of  an  active  com- 
mittee headed  by  Frank  M.  Chiches- 
ter of  Fredericksburg  have  been 
planning  the  celebration  for  several 
months.  The  materialization  of  their 
plans  will  bring  to  thousands  of  spec- 
tators a  vivid  reproduction  of  one  of 
"Stonewall"  Jackson's  most  brilliant 
military  maneuvers. 

The  cadets,  representing  a  part  of 
Jackson's  force,  will  be  opposed  by  a 
detachment  from  the  fleet  marine 
forces   at   Quantico,  representing  the 


McCarthy,  Jr. 

Federal   troops   commanded   by    Gen- 
eral Joseph  Hooker. 

The  Chancellorsville  event  will  not 
mark  the  first  meeting  of  these  two 
military  bodies  in  battle  array;  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  marines 
represented  Sigel's  Federal  artillery 
when  the  cadets  re-enacted  the  fa- 
mous charge  of  their  corps  at  New 
Market.  Major-General  John  Arch- 
er Lejeune,  commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  at  the  time  of  the  New 
Market  celebration,  was  an  "ex  of- 
ficio Yankee,"  but  his  present  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  V.  M.  I. 
swings  him  over  to  the  "rebel"  side 
for  the  Chancellorsville  engagement. 
Lee  Left  Execution  of  Plans  to 
Jackson 

Historically,  the  Chancellorsville 
campaign  covered  a  period  of  sever- 
al days.  General  Hooker  was  moving 
toward  Richmond,  and  General  Lee, 
with  a  force  decidedly  inferior  in 
numbers,  was  holding  Fredericks- 
burg against  probable  Federal  ad- 
vances. 

After  the  discussion  of  a  number 
cf  possible  plans,  Lee  and  Jackson 
met  late  in  the  afternoon  of  May  1 
for  what  proved  to  be  their  final  con- 
saltation.  ]n  spite  of  a  situation 
which  naturally  placed  Lee  on  the 
defensive,  he  indicated  to  "Stone- 
wall" that  he  planned  to  take  the 
offensive.  Jackson  was  highly  pleas- 
ed for  as  early  as  April  30  he  had 
suggested  attacking  Hooker. 

Lee  had  only  to  indicate  the  di- 
rection in  which  Jackson  was  to  pro- 
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ceed.  The  Federal  forces  were  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  14  miles  northwest  of  Freder- 
icksburg, the  immediate  Federal  ob 
jective.  It  was  planned  that  Jack- 
son should  assume  command  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Confederate 
troops,  move  around  the  right  flank 
of  Hooker's  army,  and  surprise  the 
Union  soldiers  by  attacking  from  the 
rear.  "Jeb"  Stuart's  cavalry  was  to 
cover  Jackson's  movement.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  attack  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  surprise  element, 
for  the  plan  left  Lee  with  only  14,- 
000  soldiers  between  Hooker  and 
F  redericksburg. 

Lee  left  the  execution  of  the  move- 
ment to  Jackson,  and  after  the  bat- 
tle he  wrote  to  his  wounded  lieuten- 
ant-general attributing  its  success  to 
that  executive. 

It  was  7  o'clock  the  morning  of 
May  2  when  Jackson  started  his 
march  around  Hooker's  flank.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  present  for  the  depar- 
ture, and  he  was  heard  to  remark,  as 
Jackson  swung  into  the  column  be- 
hind his  leading  regiments,  ,;Such  an 
executive  officer  the  sun  never  shone 
on.  I  have  but  to  show  him  my  de- 
sign, and  I  know  that  if  it  can  be 
done,  it  will  be  done.  No  need  for  me 
to  send  or  watch  him.  Straight  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole  he  advanced  to  the 
execution  of  my  purpose.*' 
"V.  M.  I.  To  Be  Heard  From  Today." 

Before  "Stonewall"  Jackson  joined 
the  column,  however,  he  uttered  the 
remark  that  established  definitely  his 
regard  for  V.  M.  I.  men  as  soldiers. 
After  all  the  orders  for  the  march 
had  been  given,  and  after  the  troops 
had  started  to  move  Jackson  said: 


"The   Virginia    Military    Insti- 
tute will  be  heard  from  today." 
The    full    signfiicance    of    this    re- 
mark is  seldom  understood. 

For  10  years  before  the  war  start- 
ed Jackson  had  been  professor  of  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy 
and  field  artillery  tactics  at  the  in- 
stitute. Although  the  cadets  were 
not  present  as  a  corps  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  Jackson  realized  that  practical- 
ly all  of  his  units  were  commanded 
by  men  whom  he  had  drilled  as  ca- 
dets on  the  parade  ground  in  Lex- 
ington. The  leaders  of  two  of  his 
three  divisions,  all  of  his  cavalry 
regiments,  two  battalions  of  his  ar- 
tillery, and  200  smaller  organizations 
had  been  his  students  before  they 
became  his  officers.  In  the  Colonel 
Munford's  Second  Virginia  Cavalry 
Regiment  alone  there  were  23  officers 
who  had  been  cadets.  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Rodes,  Colonel  Stapleton 
Crutchfield  and  Brigadier-General 
"Polly"  Colston  had  served  with 
Jackson  on  the  V.  M.  I.  faculty. 

Thus  it  is  easy  tc  see  that  "Stone- 
wall" was  surrounded  by  men  who 
knew  him  well — men  who  respected 
him — men  to  whom  he  was  far  more 
than  just  a  commanding  officer.  The 
high  morale  of  his  army  may  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
his  subordinates  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect from  their  leader. 

Jackson  was  more  fortunate  than 
he  is  generally  considered  in  at  least 
one  respect.  His  officers  were  not 
raw-boned  citizen  soldiers;  they  were 
highly  trained  officers  who  proved  a 
credit  not  only  to  "Stonewall,"  but  to 
the  schhol  of  arms  which  they  repre- 
sented.    In    them    Jackson    knew    he 
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could  place  supreme  confidence  for 
bearing  much  of  the  burden  of  what 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  his 
most  amazing  successes. 

As  the  march  began  and  the  units 
filed  by,  Jackson  looked  into  many 
familiar  faces — faces  on  which  he 
saw  the  expression  of  determination 
which  he  himself  had  inspired — faces 
of  men  who  had  followed  him  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  It  was  on- 
ly natural,  then,  for  him  to  express 
his  reverence  for  a  great  institution 
with  the  words,  "The  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  will  be  heard  from  to- 
day." 

Glad  Tidings  and  Sad  News 

Avoiding  roads  which  might  be  ob- 
served, Jackson  and  his  corps  headed 
for  Catherine  Furnace  and  then, 
"straight  as  the  needle  to  the  pole," 
swung  up  behind  the  Federal  troops. 
The  nine-mile  march  was  interrupted 
by  an  attack  on  the  wagon  train  at 
the  rear,  but  this  attack  was  success- 
fully repulsed.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
Jackson  surprised  the  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  XI  Corps  just  as  they  were 
eating  supper  and  put  them  to  rout. 
He  had  attacked  from  their  rear, 
charging  eastward  toward  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  Fredericksburg.  On  and 
on  through  the  darkness  he  pressed 
the  movement  against  the  Federal 
units — Wilderness  Church  was  reach- 
ed. One  mile  east  of  the  church  he 
paused  for  reorganization.  Lee, 
waiting  impatiently  in  his  position, 
heard  the  firing  cease,  and  wonder- 
ed. ..  . 

It  was  2:30  the  morning  of  May 
3  before  Lee  heard  news  of  the  vic- 
tory, but  the  same  courier  who 
brought  glad  tidings  brought  sad  tid- 


ings. Jackson,  while  making  a  re- 
connaissance during  the  reorganiza- 
tion, had  been  severely  wounded  by 
mistake  of  his  own  men. 

"Jeb"  Stuart  was  now  placed  in 
charge  of  Jackson's  corps.  Renew- 
ing the  attack  on  May  3,  hie  seized 
and  occupied  Hazel  Grove,  one  of  the 
best  artillery  positions  in  the  area, 
and  from  there  he  swept  through  a 
clearing  to  Fairview,  another  good 
artillery  position  which  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  part  of  General  Howard's 
Federal  artillery.  Engagements  fol- 
lowed one  another  rapidly,  and  so 
successful  were  the  Confederates 
that  on  the  night  of  May  5-6  Hooker 
retreated  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock. 

The  battle  was  won,  and  a  glorious 
vistory  it  was,  but  its  mentor  was 
lost,  for  eight  days  after  he  re- 
received  his  wound  Jackson  died.  In 
accordance  with  his  request  his  body 
was  taken  finally  to  Lexington,  where 
it  was  buried  on  May  15,  1863,  ex- 
actly one  year  before  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  was  again  heard 
from — this  time  as  a  corps  of  cadets 
in  the  gallant  charge  at  New  Mark- 
et. 

Guns  to  Roar  Through 
Chancellorsville    Ravines 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  repro- 
duce the  entire  campaign,  but  some 
of  the  most  thrilling  bits  of  action 
will  be  condensed  into  the  pageant  of 
next  Thursday.  The  exercises  will 
begin  at  10:30  A.  M.  at  the  Bivouac 
Stone,  scene  of  the  last  consultation 
between  Lee  and  Jackson.  Here  Dr. 
Douglas  S.  Freeman,  narrator  of  the 
event,  will  explain  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  movement. 
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When  Dr.  Freeman  reaches  the 
point  at  which  the  march  began, 
Jackson's  troops  will  appear  before 
the  eyes  of  the  masses  of  spectators. 
Once  again  the  old  Catherine  Fur- 
nace road  will  resound  with  the 
"tramp,  tramp,  tramp"  of  marching 
feet  as  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Insittute  re-enact  the  his- 
toric movement  executed  by  their  no- 
ble predecessors — the  V.  M.  I  men  of 
the  'fifties  and  'sixties!  Raw  film 
sliding  through  motion  picture  cam- 
eras will  receive  an  impression  of  the 
action,  and  a  graphic  record  of  the 
march  will  thus  be  created  72  years 
after  its  occurrence.  "Jeb"  Stuart's 
cavalry,  which  covered  the  move- 
ment, will  be  represented  by  the  Sec- 
ond Cvaalry  squadron  from  Fort  My- 
er. 

When  "Jackson's  men"  disappear 
in  direction  of  Catherine  Furnace, 
there  will  be  an  intermission  for 
lunch.  At  1:30  P.  M.,  however,  the 
spectators  will  gather  at  Fairview,  .a 
point  just  west  of  Chancellorsville 
and  very  close  to  the  monument 
marking  the  location  at  which  Jack- 
son received  his  wounds.  Here  Dr. 
Freeman  will  continue  the  narrative 
address,  explaining  the  general  fea- 
tures of  Jackson's  movements  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
great  Confederate  was  wounded.  At 
the  proper  time  the  cadets,  having 
completed  their  march,  will  reappear 
and  attack  the  marines,  who  repre- 
sent the  Federal  artillery  holding 
Fairview. 

Although  the  march  took  place  on 
May  2,  and  although  there  was  much 
action  immediately  following  the 
march,    the    events    at    Fairview    will 


be  those  of  May  3,  after  the  wound- 
ing of  Jackson. 

The  cadets  will  represent  the  bri- 
gade commanded  by  Colonel  Funk. 
They  will  operate  a  number  of  artil- 
lery pieces  stationed  in  the  Confeder- 
ate position  at  Hazel  Grove.  From 
there  they  will  sweep  through  a 
clearing  about  150  yards  wide  and 
bordered  by  woods  in  which  the  spec- 
tators will  be  located. 

The  Rebel  Yell  Echo  Over  Fields 
There  are  two  ravines  running  across 
the  clearing.  In  accordance  with  his- 
tory, Funk's  men,  backed  up  by  Al- 
exander's artillery  at  Hazel  Grove, 
will  press  up  to  the  second  ravine 
with  the  Federal  artillery  as  their 
objective.  Here  the  ammunition  sup- 
ply will  be  exhausted,  and  Funk's 
men  will  be  forced  to  drop  back  to 
the  first  ravine.  But,  after  a  period 
of  suspense,  reinforcements  will  ar- 
rive. The  brigades  of  Archer  and 
Perry,  also  represented  by  the  ca- 
dets, will  charge  through  the  clear- 
ing and  capture  the  Federal  position. 

Artillery  fire  will  ring  through  the 
hills;  hand-to-hand  combat  will  take 
place  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  and,  as  the  Confederates  rush 
through  the  Federal  defensive,  the 
"rebel  yell"  will  be  heard  again.  The 
short  "woh"  will  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  longer  and  shriller 
"who — ,"  which,  in  turn,  will  fade 
into  an  " — ey"  as  the  "rebels"  call 
forth  their  courage  once  again  with 
the  yell  which  helped  carry  them 
through    many  an  engagement  against 

superior      forces.        "Who-who ey, 

who ey,      who ey!"      and     the 

Federals   will    retreat  in  the   face  of 
an  inspired  attack. 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  actual 
pageant,  an  exhibition  drill  will  be 
staged  by  the  second  squadron  of 
cavalry  from  the  Third  Regiment  at 
Fort  Myer.  Troops  "E"  and  "F," 
a  machine-gun  troop,  and  a  section 
of  Headquarters  Troop  will  take 
part,  making  up  a  total  of  15  officers, 
224  men,  220  horses,  and  12  motor 
trucks.  The  drill  will  be  executed  in 
the  large  field  in  front  of  the  old 
Chancellorsville  house. 
To  Camp  May  1  At  Fredericksburg 

The  V.  M.  I.  cadets  are  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  the  trip.  They 
will  leave  Lexington  at  about  5 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning  of  May 
1  and  proceed  by  truck  to  the  battle- 
field at  Chancellorsville.  There  they 
will  meet  the  marines,  and  a  rehear- 
sal of  the  battles  will  be  held  at  about 
1  o'clock.  After  the  rehearsal  they 
will  proceed  to  the  Fredericksburg 
Fair  Grounds,  where  local  C  C  C 
workers  will  have  prepared  a  camp 
for  them. 

At  6:45  P.  M.,  after  supper,  the 
corps   will   stage   a   full-dress   review 


and  stand  retreat  for  those  specta- 
tors who  arrive  in  Fredericksburg 
the  day  before  the  pageant. 

About  16,000  rounds  of  rifle  am- 
munition, in  addition  to  a  quantity 
of  artillery  ammunition,  will  be  is- 
sued the  cadets  for  the  battle  on  May 
2.  They  will  wear,  of  course,  the 
Confederate  gray;  their  field  uniform 
is  little  different  from  that  worn  by 
the  southern  soldiers  of  '63.  After 
the  battle  they  will  be  enetrtained  at 
a  "victory  ball,"  and  on  Friday  they 
will  return  to  Lexington. 

The  spectacle  will  be  witnessed  by 
a  host  of  prominent  figures.  The 
leaders  of  the  three  military  organi- 
zations furnishing  troops  for  the 
battle  will  observe.  They  are  Ma- 
jor-General Lejeune,  also  superin- 
tendent of  V.  M.  I.;  Major-General 
Russell,  who  succeeded  Lejeune  as 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  Colonel  Kenyon  Joyce,  command- 
er of  the  Third  Cavalry  Regiments 
and  also  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Myer. 


A  MAN  LIKE  HIM 

He  who  can  find  the  good  in  bad 

Is  loved  by  all  the  world ; 
Sometime  or  other  he  has  had 

A  banner  that  unfurled. 

He  who  can  laugh  when  skies  are  gray 

Is  like  a  seraphim ; 
I'm  going  to  start  right  in  today — 

To  be  a  man  like  him. 


— Selected. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  MOTHER 

(Selected) 

am,    my    mother    made      Jean  Paul  Richter. 


All  that    I 
me. — John  Quincy  Adams. 

No  state  is  greater  than  its  moth- 
ers.— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Oh,  the  love  of  a  mother,  love 
which  none  can  forget! — Victor  Hu- 
go. 

One  good  mother  is  worth  one  hun- 
dred school-masters. — George  Her- 
bert. 

To  a  man  who  has  had  a  mother, 
all  women  are  sacred  for  her  sake. 
— Jean  Paul  Ricter. 

If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest 
hill,  I  know  whose  love  would  follow 
me  still,  mother  o'  mine. — Kipling. 

Mothers,  good  mothers. — Napoleon, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
France  needed  most. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  mother. 
She  was  a  seamstress,  cook,  washla- 
dy,  and  never  until  late  in  life  had  a 
servant  in  the  house.  And  yet  she 
was  a  cultivated  lady.  She  kept  up 
with  the  literature  of  the  day.  When 
I  was  a  little  tot,  she  used  to  read 
good   books  to  me. — Andrew   Carnegie. 

A  kiss  from  my  mother  made  me 
a    painter. — Benjamin    West. 

My  mother  was  my  first  preacher 
as  well  as  my  first  teacher. — Lyman 
Abbott. 

All  that  is  good  in  my  life,  I  think 
has  come  from  my  mother. — Dwight 
L.  Moody. 

There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the 
heart  of  a  pious  mother. — Martin 
Luther. 

Do  you  know  what  especially  im- 
pels to  my   industry?     My  mother. — 


She  was  the  best  of  all  mothers, 
to  whom  I  owe  endless  gratitude.— 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Referring  to  his  mother's  death,  "I 
had  but  one  friend  in  the  world  and 
shs  is  gone." — Byron. 

My  mother  was  the  source  from 
which  I  derived  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  my  life. — John  Wesley. 

Back  in  the  brickyard  of  Philadel- 
phia my  mother  taught  me  the  prin- 
ciples of  success. — John  Wanamaker. 

My  first  desire  for  knowledge  and 
my  earliest  passion  for  reading  were 
awakened  by  my  mother. — Charles 
Dickens. 

Ah,  who  was  happier  than  I  when 
I  could  utter  the  name  of  mother, 
and  it  was  heard? — Ludwig  von  Bee- 
thoven. 

I  remember  my  mother's  prayers 
— and  they  have  followed  me.  They 
have  clung  to  me  throughout  my  life. 
— Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  remember  a  multitude  of  mater- 
nal kindnesses  which  I  have  received 
from  my  mother  and  which  have  en- 
dtared  her  memory  to  me  beyond  ex- 
pression.— William   Cowper. 

I  had  a  mother  once,  who  cared  for 
me  with  such  a  passionate  regard 
who  loved  me  so  intensely,  that  no 
language  can  describe  the  yearning 
cf  her  soul. — William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son. 

If  ever  I  make  anything  of  myself 
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in  this  world  or  another,  I  shall  owe 
it  to  the  blessed  influence  of  home. 
It  was  my  mother  who  brought  out 
the  best  that  was  in  me. — Daniel  Coit 
Gilman. 

Whatever   I  have   done   in  my   life 


has  simply  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  I  was  a  child  my  mother  daily 
read  with  me  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and 
made  me  learn  a  part  of  it  by  heart. 
—Wendell  Phillips. 


MARIAN  FINDS  MOTHER'S  DAY 


By  Mabel 

The  negligee  was  rose  with  touch- 
es of  silver  woven  through  it.  The 
price  was  quite  too  high  for  Marian. 
Buying  it  would  mean  abbreviated 
lunches  for  weeks,  polishing  her  own 
oxfords,  cleaning  her  own  gloves  and 
walking  home  from  work  every  day. 
But  it  would  be  worth  all  this  if  it 
could  only  bring  back  mother's 
smiles.  Surely,  too,  Mother's  Day 
was  an  occasion  for  one  to  be  reck- 
less with  money,  even  if  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  to  practice  economy 
because  of  it. 

Marian  walked  back  to  look  again 
into  the  window  at  the  negligee.  She 
could  vision  mother  in  it.  The  rose 
would  bring  out  the  lights  in  her 
dark  hair,  the  gleams  in  her  brown 
eyes,  and  make  her  features  seem 
even  lovelier  than  they  now  were. 

Marian,  slender  and  dainty  like 
mother,  didn't  realize  that  some  of 
the  gleams  she  wanted  to  see  in  mo- 
ther's eyes  were  now  missing  from 
her  own.  All  her  attention,  as  she 
laced  her  slender,  beautiful  fingers 
together,  was  on  the  negligee  and 
the  white,  fleecy  shawl  and  the  rose 
satin  slippers  in  the  window.  They 
were  just  too  alluring! 


McKee 

"I'll  tell  Frank  to  buy  the  shawl 
and  slippers,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self. "They  just  fit  with  the  negli- 
gee." 

brary,  where  she  was  to  spend  the  af- 
After  that  she  hurried  on  to  the  li- 
ternoon  in  the  mending  room.  Memo- 
ry of  the  exquisite  negligee  kept  her 
from  minding  the  piles  of  books 
which  needed  new  backs,  books  whose 
leaves  were  ragged,  whose  pockets 
were  missing.  The  memory  made 
even  Wretha  Gray's  chatter  seem 
less  annoying.  Wretha  always  re- 
cited family  troubles  over  finance  and 
quarrels  with  her  boy  friend  to  Mar- 
ian the  afternoons  they  worked  to- 
gether in  Wayne  library.  It  was 
because  the  other  librarians  had 
frankly  told  the  head  Wretha's  chat- 
ter bored  them  that  she  and  Marian 
had   the    same    mending   afternoon. 

This  afternoon  Marian  planned 
wrappings  for  the  Mother's  Day  gifts 
while  she  pasted  backs  on  the  worn 
books.  She  had  some  silver  paper 
left  from  Christmas.  She'd  tie  that 
with  rose  ribbon  to  match  the  negli- 
gee. She'd  buy  a  Mother's  Day  card 
for  the  gift,  writing  Katherine's 
name   with    her   own    on    it.     She    al- 
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ways  wrote  Katherine's  name  with 
hers  when  she  bought  gifts  for  the 
other  members  of  the  Tally  family. 

Birthdays  had  always  been  big  oc- 
casions in  the  Tally  home  ever  since 
Marian  could  remember  but  Moth- 
er's Day  was  the  most  joyous  of  all. 
This  had  been  especially  true  in  the 
old  days  when  father  had  been  the 
head  architect  in  the  Wilton  Con- 
struction  Company. 

Even  now  when  Frank,  police  re- 
porter for  The  Times,  and  Marian, 
assistant  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment at  Wayne  library,  were  the  on- 
ly wage  earners,  birthdays  and  spe- 
cial days  were  still  observed.  But 
gifts  were  growing  less  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 

Father,  who  had  been  unable  to 
find  work  since  the  Wilton  company 
had  laid  off  all  its  high  salaried  em- 
ployees so  that  it  could  weather  the 
depression,  hardly  noticed  special 
days  now.  In  fact,  he  seemed  just  to 
endure  life  as  he  pottered  around 
the  yard  and  the  house,  doing  needed 
repair  work  and  running  errands. 

Of  course  father  didn't  have  money 
for  gifts,  any  more  than  did  nine- 
teen-year-old Katherine,  who  was 
family  housekeeper  and  caretaker  for 
the  younger  children.  But  Frank 
and  Marian  never  failed  to  remember 
to  write  her  name  on  their  gifts.  So 
there  was  no  reason  for  her  being  so 
unhappy  when  these  special  days  ar-, 
rived. 

"It's  hard  every  week  to  give  mo- 
ther the  food  money  and  put  money 
in  thei  bank  for  the  rent  and  have  so 
little  for  myself."  Wretha  was  on 
family  affairs  now. 


Marian  wanted  to  cry  out.  Accord- 
to  her  lights  it  was  disloyal  to  the 
Gray  home  for  Wretha  to  tell  how 
much  she  spent  supporting  her  pa- 
rents. Not  for  worlds  would  Mar- 
ian have  told  that  sometimes  she 
and  Frank  had  only  a  few  dollars  left 
from  their  weekly  pay  checks.  It 
gave  her  a  thrill  to  have  the  other 
librarians  think  the  Tally  family  was 
still  existing  partly  on  its  savings  of 
former  years.  Never,  never  would 
she  have  admitted  that  those  savings 
were  exhausted. 

"I  told  mother  I'd  have  to  give  her 
groceries  for  a  Mother's  Day  gift," 
Wretha's  voice  was  sharp. 

Marian  seized  an  armful  of  mend- 
ed books  and  flew  into  the  children's 
reading  room.  She  just  couldn't 
stand  any  more  of  Wretha's  chatter. 
She  was  afraid  it  would  make  her 
cry  out  the  grief  in  her  own  heart. 
"I  have  my  own  family  worries.  Fa- 
ther is  so  broken  and  unhappy  he 
makes  my  heart  ache.  Katherine's 
eyes  look  continually  as  if  she  had 
been  crying  herself  to  sleep  nights. 
Lucille  giggles  until  my  ears  ache 
and  I  don't  blame  her  teachers  for 
giving  her  low  grades." 

She  might  scream,  "I  have  other 
troubles,  too.  Dr.  Bob  Warren  has 
stopped  even  coming  to  the  house  and 
he's  taking  Mollie  Drury  to  parties. 
Of  course  she  asks  him  to  go,  but  in 
time  he'll  be  taking  her  to  see  his 
patients,  just  as  she  knows  he  used 
to  take  me." 

She  didn't  blame  Dr.  Bob  for  pre- 
ferring the  Drury  home  to  that  of 
the  Tallys.  Mollie's  father,  a  den- 
tist,  still   had   work   to   do.     He   was 
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jolly,  not  distraught  and  moodly  like 
her  father.  Any  young  doctor, 
whose  days  were  spent  ministering 
to  people  sick  in  mind  and  body, 
would  want  happy  places  for  his  re- 
creation hours. 

The  head  librarian  seemed  to  sense 
Marian's  mood.  "If  you'll  help  Mol- 
lie  Ruth  with  the  stamp  club,  I'll 
work  with  Wratha,"  she  smiled. 

While  she  pasted  stamps  in  the 
books  of  the  tiniest  members  of  the 
stamp  club  Marian  wondered  if  she 
would  in  time  become  like  Wretha,  if 
the  Tally  home  would  grow  like  that 
of  the  Gray  family.  Even  now  they 
were  getting  edgy  toward  each  oth- 
er, especially  she  and  Lucille.  The 
evening  before  mother  wheeled  her 
chair  into  the  kitchen  to  smooth  out 
what  threatened  to  become  a  bitter 
quarrel. 

Last  Christmas  had  not  really  been 
a  happy  time  at  the  Tally  home. 
Aunt  Betty,  who  had  come  from  New 
York  for  the  occasion,  had  frankly 
said  so.  She  had  added  to  Marian, 
"I  do  hope  the  building  in  Lindendale 
picks  up  this  spring.  Your  father  is 
tragically  unhappy." 

"Father's  sixty  years  old,"  Marian 
had  been  frank,  too.  "And  when 
they  start  building,  the  younger  men 
will  be  re-emplyoed  first  by  the  com- 
pany. Dad  will  have  to  learn  to  en- 
tertain himself,  Aunt  Betty,  for  they 
probably  will  never  take  him  back.  I 
bring  him  the  best  books  from  the 
library,  Frank  all  the  out  of  town 
papers  from  the  office  and — " 

"But  darling,"  Aunt  Betty  had  in- 
terrupted, "his  greatest  heartache 
comes  because  he  isn't  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  home  as  he  al- 


ways has  done." 

After  that  Marian  was  more  gen- 
tle with  father,  just  as  gentle  as  with 
mother,  who  had  been  so  brave  since 
an  automobile  accident  put  her  into 
a  wheel  chair.  She  bought  him  little 
gifts,  she  took  him  to  lectures;  but 
still  he  didn't  smile  or  whistle  "Su- 
sanna" as  he  had  done  in  the  old 
days. 

And  now  Mother's  Day  was  loom- 
ing ahead  of  the  Tallys,  just  three 
week  away.  If  it  were  a  counter- 
part of  Christmas,  Marian  felt  the 
home  would  crash. 

A  tugging  at  her  bobbed  curls!  A 
boyish  laugh.  She  turned  to  face 
her  brother  Charles,  a  junior  at  the 
technical  high  school.  His  eyes 
were  sparkling.  'Sis,"  he  began,  "I 
just  had  to  break  in  on  you.  Mr, 
Gerth  visited  Tech  this  afternoon, 
saw  the  tables  I'm  making  for  the 
new  library  and  hired  me  right  off 
the  bat  to  build  some  new  counters 
for  his  store." 

"Charles,  you  genius!"  Marian's 
eyes  sparkled.  "Read  something  for 
a  little  while  so  that  we  can  go  home 
together.  I've  something  wonderful 
to  show  you." 

She  couldn't  help  talking  then. 
While  she  slipped  into  her  light  coat 
she  told  Wretha  about  the  rose  neg- 
ligee she  was  going  to  buy  for  moth- 
er. "And  I'm  taking  Charles  by  the 
window  to  show  him  the  slippers  to 
match  it." 

Half  an  hour  later  a  hurt  Marian 
and  a  determined  Charles  sat  oppo- 
site each  other  at  the  Tally  dinner 
table.  He  told  her  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  build  the  counters  for  Mr. 
Gerth  and  let  the  pay  for  them  go  on 
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the  grocery  bill.  "I  reckon  I  live  at 
home,"  he  said,  "and  it  hurts  to  eat 
food  you  and  Frank  buy  with  money 
you  need  yourselves.  I'll  make 
something  for  mother.  She'll  like 
it." 

He  had  seemed  unfair  to  her.  If 
she  complained  about  using  her  sal- 
ary to  keep  the  home  as  Wretha  did, 
she  would  have  deserved  that  from 
Charles.  She  told  Frank  so  after  fa- 
ther, mother  and  Katherine  had  gone 
to  grandmother's  for  the  evening. 
Lucille  had  giggled  away  to  meet 
friends,  and  Charles  was  out  at  the 
garage  "looking  over  things,'  as  he 
said. 

"I  can't  get  anyone  interested  in 
Mother's  Day  either,"  Marian's  voice 
was  edgy  again.  "When  I  suggested 
Katherine  bake  a  special  cake  she 
was  almost  cross  and — " 

"You  quit  talking  about  Kather- 
ine;" the  fat  twin,  who  had  been 
working  arithmetic  problems  with  his 
brother  in  the  dining-room  was  at  the 
doorway,  his  face  distorted  with  an- 
ger. "I  guess  if  you  were  her  and 
didn't  have  any  money  to  buy  pres- 
ents, you'd  despise  baking  cakes  to 
give  away.  I  reckon  you'd  cry  like 
she  does  and  wish  she  could  go  shop- 
ping and  I  reckon — " 

He  was  sobbing  now.  The  thin 
twin,  who  came  to  comfort  him,  was 
storming  out  in  defense  of  Katherine. 
And  before  either  of  them  knew  how 
it  happened,  the  fat  twin  was  on 
Frank's  knees,  and  the  thin  one  in 
Marian's  arms,  being  petted  to  their 
heart's  content. 

Later  Frank  promised  to  take  them 
to  the  next  circus  if  they  kept  secret 


the  affairs  of  that  evening.  And  la- 
ter they  sang  while  they  undressed 
in  their  room.  Marian  and  Frank 
talked  over  what  the  twins  had  said. 

"Now  that  we  know  exactly  what's 
wrong  with  this  family,"  Frank  was 
very  determined,  "we'll  put  this  home 
on  a  new  basis.  Charles  can  help  work 
out  the  grocery  bill,  and  we're  going 
to  buy  lumber  and  paint  for  father 
to  repaint  this  house  and  build  a  new 
sleeping  porch  and  feel  he  is  con- 
tributing to  the  home,  and — " 

"We'll  make  gifts  for  Mother's 
Day,"  Marian's  eyes  were  shining, 
"just  as  we  did  when  we  were  tiny 
shavers.  We  can  have  father  and 
Charles  refinish  great  grandmother's 
furniture  out  in  the  garage  and  we 
girls  will  make  new  curtains  and  pil- 
lows and — " 

"I'll  refinish  the  floor  if  I  get  my 
knees  full  of  splinters,"  Frank  was 
laughing  now.  "Exit  Lord  and  lady 
Bountiful  and  enter  two  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Tally  home." 

Then  the  family  was  home  again. 
While  Frank  talked  over  the  ques- 
tion of  making  over  mother's  room 
as  a  Mother's  Day  gift  for  her,  Ma- 
rian tucked  her  into  bed  and  dialed 
the  station  she  liked  best  on  the  ra- 
dio Aunt  Betty  had  sent  her. 

She  found  father  and  Charles  ex- 
plaining different  brands  of  wax  to 
Frank  when  she  was  back  in  the 
room  with  them.  Katherine  was 
sketching  a  new  kind  of  cushion  for 
Lucille,  and  all  of  them  were  enthu- 
siastic and  gay. 

Suddenly  Charles  turned  to  his  fa- 
ther. "Dad,  if  you'll  teach  me  some- 
thing about  paints,  maybe  we  can  get 
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the  job  of  repainting  Mr.  Gerth's 
store,"  he  said.  "It  needs  it  terribly 
and  if  we  take  groceries  in  pay,  I'm 
sure  we  can  persuade  him,  to  do  it." 

As  father  and  Charles  left  the 
house  tog-ether  the  next  morning  the 
sun  seemed  to  shine  more  beautifully 
than  it  had  for  many  days.  "He 
simply  had  gotten  so  discouraged 
hunting  for  work  he  didn't  think  of 
making  jobs  as  Charles  has  done," 
Marian  confided  to  Frank. 

She  met  Katherine  at  noon  to  shop 
for  curtain  and  comfort  material. 
First  they  had  lunch  together  in  the 
tea  room  Marian  loved  most.  That 
meant  postponing  the  purchase  of 
new  oxfords,  but  the  light  in  Kather- 
ine's  eyes  as  she  tasted  the  salad  and 
chatted  about  new  ways  to  serve 
food  at  home  repaid  her  for  any  sac- 
rifices she  might  make  over  it. 

It  was  while  they  shopped  that 
Kathetrin  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
hunt  bargains,  stepped  into  the  role 
of  leader,  which  role  she  held  as  the 
three  girls  sewed  together  evenings 
making  frilly  curtains,  beautiful  pil- 
lows and  a  warm,  sataen  comforter. 

Katherine  danced  up  and  down 
stairways  now  as  she  had  done  in 
high  school  days  when  she  had  help- 
ed Marian,  two  years  her  senior,  with 
her"  compositions.  And  father,  who 
directed  his  sons  as  they  turned  the 
garage  into  a  workshop  and  old  fur- 
niture into  new,  whistled  "Susana" 
so  lustily  that  mother  laughed  in  a 
delicious,  girlish  way. 

One  evening  father  was  late  for 
dinner.  When  he  came  in  his  hands 
were  black  with  grease.  "Young 
Doc  Warner  was  having  trouble  with 
his  car  down  in  front  of  Maceys,"  he 


said.  "And  I  stopped  to  help  him 
tinker  with  the  engine.  Well,"  he 
was  triumphant,  "we  got  it  fixed  and 
saved  him  a  garage  bill.  He  wanted 
to  take  me  out  to  dinner  some  eve- 
ning for  helping  him,  but  I,"  his  eyes 
twinkled,  "I  just  told  him  to  stop  in 
some  evening  and  eat  with  us  and 
we'd  call  it  even." 

Marian's  heart  gave  some  rapid 
little  beats,  and  she  quite  missed 
Frank's  whisper,  "Dad's  himself 
again,  thank  heaven." 

And  it  was"  Mother's  Day  morning, 
with  all  of  them  except  father  wear- 
ing pink  snapdragon  from  Lucille's 
plants  which  she  had  started  under 
glass.  Father's  white  carnation  was 
his  tribute  to  Grandmother  Tally 
who  had  gone  down  the  long  trail 
years  before. 

And  then  mother  was  in  her  pret- 
ty new  room,  touching  her  things 
with  fluttery  adoring  hands,  crying 
out  excitedly,  "This  is  the  loveliest 
Mother's  Day  of  my  whole  life.  The 
very  happiest!" 

They  went  to  church  together — 
the  Tallys — just  as  they  had  done  in 
the  old  days  before  the  depression 
had  struck.  And  the  thin  twin  nest- 
led his  fingers  in  Marian's  as  they 
sang  together  from  the  same  book. 
On  the  other  side  was  Charles,  who 
had  told  her  only  that  morning  of 
how  many  orders  to  refinish  furnish- 
ings he  and  father  had  for  their  ga- 
rage shop,  as  he  proudly  called  it. 

Young  Dr.  Bob  Warren  waited  out- 
side the  church  to  shake  hands  with 
the  family  and  tell  mother  that  she 
had  the  biggest  representation  in 
church.  He  reminded  father  of  his 
invitation  to  dinner  and  when  it  was 
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given  for  that  day  walked  home  be- 
tween  Marian  and  the  thin  twin. 

Frank  pushed  mother's  chair  down 
Main  street  to  give  her  a  little  air 
on  the  way  home.  They  stopped  in 
front  of  the  great  Blaine  store  and 
the  family  looked  in  at  the  windows. 
And  Marian  saw  with  a  start  the 
rose  negligee  through  which  the  sil- 
ver threads  ran  in  such  an  alluring 
way. 

Suddenly  mother  pointed  to  it. 
"Father,"  she  exclaimed,  "that's  al- 
most like  the  one  I  had  when  Marian 
was  a  baby.  We  called  it  a  kimono 
then.  You  said  it  ruined  my  com- 
plexion and  I  gave  it  to  my  colored 
washwoman.  As  I  look  at  it  I  can 
understand  why  you  didn't  want  me 


trailing  around  the  house  in  that  try- 
ing color." 

Marian's  arm  tightened  around  the 
thin  twin's  shoulders.  She  looked 
at  father,  who  was  straight  and 
smiling  again  at  pretty  Lucille  whose 
giggles  were  really  silvery,  at 
Charles,  who  was  so  close  to  father 
now.  They  were  all  talking  and 
laughing  together  about  the  white 
"grandmother"  shawl,  as  they  term- 
ed it,  even  Dr.  Bob  Warren.  How 
beautifully  their  laughter  blended 
together — just  like  a  perfect  sym- 
phony. Oh,  what  a  wonderful  Mo- 
ther's Day  this  was  for  all  the  Tal- 
lys!  For  Marian  as  well  as  mother 
herself! 


THIS  IS  HER  DAY 

This  is  her  day — though  every  day  is  hers, 

Brimmed  as  they  are  with  urgent  tasks  and  deeds : 

The  glad  young  mother  who  must  daily  meet 
Small  children's  constant  needs. 

This  is  her  day :  the  mother  who  has  seen 

Her  children  grow  like  young  corn  in  the  sun: 

Tall,  straight,  and  clean,  who  takes  a  keen  delight 
And  pride  in  every  one^. 

This  is  her  day — the  mother  now  grown  old, 

Who  folds  her  hands,  and  slowly  rocks  her  chair, 

Who  nods  and  smiles  across  the  gathering  dusk 
At  a  child  who  is  not  there. 

This  is  their  day,  the  mothers  of  the  world — 
And  the  whole  nation  pauses  as  it  should, 

To  honor  them  who  know  the  poignant  pain — 
And  joy  of  motherhood. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 
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THIRTY  CENTS  AND  MOTHER 

By  Grace  Krogh 


"If  only  I  have  enough,"  breathed 
Tom  as  he  shook  a  few  pennies  out 
of  his  bank.  One  by  one  they  fell 
to  the  rug.  Two  five-cent  pieces  fol- 
lowed and  then  there  were  no  more 
tiny  clinking  sounds.  Tom  had  emp- 
tied the  small  iron  bank  entirely. 

"One,  two,  four,  five,"  counted  the 
boy.  "Oh,  shucks,  five  pennies  and 
two  nickles!  I  thought  sure  there 
was  more  than  that!     Let's  see." 

He  rummaged  around  in  his  pock- 
ets for  a  while,  until  there  was  a 
heap  of  boyish  belonging  on  the  bed. 
A  ball  of  twine,  a  scrap  of  paper, 
'stubby  pencil,  two  nails,  a  key,  a 
clip,  notebook,  penpoint,  knife,  and 
one  shiny  dime! 

"Oh,  boy!"  grinned  Tom  as  he 
spied  this  last.  "I  knew  I  had  some 
more  money  some  place.  That's  the 
dime  I  saved  from  last  week's  allow- 
ance. Those  nickels  are  the  ones 
Mrs.  Graham  gave  me  for  minding 
the  baby  yesterday.  And  those  pen- 
nies— let's  see — oh,  yes!  They're  sav- 
ed from  the  time  I  started  to  collect 
pennies.  Twenty-five  cents!  Well, 
that's  not  going  to  buy  much  of  a 
present  for  mother.  And  Mother's 
Day  is  tomorrow!     I  wonder?" 

Tom  gazed  reflectively  at  the  heap 
on  the  bed.  His  eyes  turned  to  the 
bureau,  where  stood  a  brown  box, 
carved  of  Japanese  wood. 

"There  must  be!  Oh,  if  only  there 
is  some  money  in  there!"  he  whisper- 
ed as  he  lifted  the  box  from  its  rest- 
ing place.  "Sure  enough!"  he  cried 
in   delight.     "Sure    enough!     I   knew 


there  just  had  to  be  some  in  there. 
Five  cents,  though!  Well,  that 
makes  thirty,  and  I'm  positively  sure 
there  isn't  another  cent  of  mine 
around  here  any  place." 

Tom  frowned  and  regarded  the 
tiny  mound  of  coins  disdainfully. 

"Thirty  cents!  Now  what  in  the 
world  can  I  buy  mother  with  that? 
Thirty  cents  to  show  how  much  I 
love  her  and  appreciate  all  she  does 
for  me!  Shucks!  It  isn't  anything 
near  enough.  Won't  buy  candy,  and 
mother's  fond  of  that.  Won't  buy 
silk  stockings,  and  I  know  she'd  like 
those.  Won't  buy  writing  paper,  and 
I  know  she  needs  some.  Won't  buy — 
oh,  guess  it  won't  buy  anything. 

The  small  boy  placed  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  back  in  his  pocket 
and  carefully  transferred  the  money 
to  a  separate  one.  Then  he  walked 
slowly  downstairs. 

Tom  wandered  out  to  the  kitchen 
where  mother  generally  was.  Yes, 
there  she  was,  as  usual  on  Saturday, 
baking  and  cooking  so  he'd  have  all 
the  things  he  liked  best.  What  a 
pretty  mother  she  was,  too!  Kind, 
understanding  brown  eyes,  pink 
cheeks  and  wavy  brown  hair.  And 
the  nicest  mouth!  Tom  loved  his  mo- 
ther's mouth,  and  the  dimple  right  in 
the  corner  of  it!  The  boy  leaned 
against  the  door-post  and  sighed.  His 
mother  deserved  the  best,  and  what 
had  he  to  give  her?  Thirty  cents! 
Somehow,  the  sight  of  mother  rolling 
out  cookies  and  moving  so  gracefully 
about   the   bright   kitchen   brought   a 
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lump  to  Tom's  throat.  Dear  mother! 
Thirty  cents!  Tom  swallowed  hard 
and  said: 

"Going  down  the  street,  Muz.  I'm 
going  to  take  a  little  walk.  Be  back 
soon,  and  then  I'll  go  on  the  errands 
you  said  you  wanted  me  to  do  for 
you." 

"All  right,  Son,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Raine,  as  she  carefully  set  a  tray  fill- 
ed with  hot  brown  cookies  on  the  ta- 
ble. "When  you  come  back  these 
will  be  cool  and  you  can  have  some." 

"Thanks,  Mother,"  smiled  Tom.  He 
had  to  fumble  to  find  the  latch  on  the 
door  because  of  the  mist  before  his 
eyes.  Thirty  cents!  Thirty  cents 
and  mother! 

The  boy  sauntered  down  the  main 
shopping  street  of  the  little  town, 
watching  for  something  nice  which 
cost  but  thirty  cents.  His  troubled 
blue  eyes  peered  longingly  in  each 
shop  window.  My,  but  there  were 
lots  of  pretty  things  for  mother!  But 
all  of  them  held  signs;  $2.50  said 
one;  $5.00  said  another.  All  of  them 
cost  so  much. 

Tom  passed  the  candy  shop  with 
his  head  turned  the  other  way.  Of 
course,  he  could  get  a  quarter  pound 
of  those  special  kind  of  milk  choco- 
lates that  mother  liked.  But  quar- 
ter pound !  Quarter  pound  and  mo- 
ther! For  thirty  cents  he  could  buy 
about  a  pound  of  those  licorice  baby 
candies,  but  then,  he  liked  them  and 
mother  didn't  No,  candy  just  would 
not  do. 

Tom  looked  at  the  silk  stocking  but 
a  minute.  They  were  out  of  the 
question,  of  course.  And  even  the 
pretty,    fancy    garters,     with    ribbon 


and  rosebuds  were  fifty  cents! 

"Mother  would  adore  those,"  yearn- 
the  boy  with  a  sigh. 

There  was  a  jewelry  store,  too,  but 
Tom  hurried  past  that.  There  was 
not  even  any  use  in  looking,  for  the 
boy  knew  that  in  that  window  was  a 
lovely  dinner  service  of  gold.  Just 
what  he  knew  mother  would  love. 
Just  what  he  wanted  to  buy  her.  But 
thirty  cents!  Thirty  cents — and  mo- 
ther! 

Tom  passed  the  stationery  store, 
too,  with  but  a  glance  at  the  dainty 
writing  paper,  the  gaily-colored  quill 
pens,  and  the  desk  sets!  Wouldn't 
mother  just  love  that  green  set  for 
her  desk? 

Suddenly  a  sign  flashed  across  the 
boy's  eyes.  "Flowers."  Flowers,  of 
course !  Why,  mother  just  loved 
flowers.  She  always  had  a  nice  gar- 
den in  the  summer,  and  during  the 
winter  she  nursed  a  plant  or  two 
along,  coaxing  it  to  bloom  for  her. 
Tom  grinned  to  himself  in  a  pleased 
sort  of  way,  and  walked  boldly  up  to 
the  window.  Little  plants  stood  about 
in  brave  array,  trying  to  look  as  fine 
as  the  sweet  peas  and  roses  next  to 
them.  Red  roses.  Red  roses  for 
love!  That's  what  he  wanted  for 
mother ! 

The  blue  eyes  gazed  earnestly  into 
the  brown  ones  of  the  girl  who  came 
up  to  wait  on  him.  The  girl  smiled 
and  Tom  smiled  back. 

"How  much  are  roses?"  he  asked 
carelessly,  thinking  to  himself  in  the 
meantime,  "Dollar  a  dozen,  I  can  get 
Muz  three  and  some  sprays  of  baby's 
breath  to  go  with  them." 

"Roses    are   two,   two   and    a   half, 
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and  three  dollars  a  dozen,"  the  girl 
told  him. 

Tom's  happy  grin  faded.  He  look- 
ed around  the  little  shop  earnestly, 
searchingly. 

"Well,  how  much  are  sweet  peas?" 
he  asked.  If  he  couldn't  have  roses, 
he'd  take  sweet  peas.  Mother  liked 
them. 

"Seventy-five  cents  a  bunch,''  he 
was  informed. 

"Well — well,  haven't  you  anything 
cheaper  than  that?" 

"We  have  some  small  plants  here. 
What  did  j'ou  want  to  pay,  Sonny?" 
the  brown  eyes  smiled  understand- 
ingly.  "These  begonias  are  nice. 
They  are  twenty-five,  fifty  and  a  dol- 
lar." 

"Muz  has  two  begonias  now," 
mourned  Tom.  "Haven't  you  any- 
thing else?  How  much  are  those 
pretty  red  plants  over  there?" 

"The  geraniums?  They're  thirty- 
five  cents." 

Tom's  heart  sank.  He  fingered 
the  thirty  cents  in  his  pocket  nervous- 

ly. 

He  sighed,  turning  away.  "I've 
only  got  thirty  cents!" 

The  brown-eyed  girl  looked  com- 
passionately at  the  disappointed  face 
of  the  boy.  She  knew,  too,  what  it 
was  to  have  only  a  little  money  and 
want  to  buy  something  nice  for  mo- 
ther. She  hesitated  and  looked  from 
the  plants  to  Tom  and  back  to  the 
plants  again.  Then  she  turned  ques- 
tioning eyes  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
shop.  The  young  man  nodded  his 
head  ever  so  slightly. 

"Oh,  Sonny,"  called  the  girl,  as 
Tom  prepared  to  leave  the  shop,  "I'll 
let    you    have    the    plant    for    thirty 


cents  if  you  want  it." 

Tom's  freckled  face  lit  up  with  a 
charming  smile. 

"Oh,"  he  gasped,  "would  you  real- 
ly? Oh,  I  think  that's  great!  I'd 
like  a  red  one  if  you  don't  mind, 
please.  Mother  likes  red  flowers. 
She  says  they  brighten  up  the  house 
so." 

"Yes,  they  do,"  agreed  the  girl  as 
she  took  a  bright  red  geranium  from 
the  window.  "Here's  a  nice  one,  and 
it  has  two  buds  on  it,  too." 

Tom  smiled  at  her  gratefully  as 
she  prepared  to  wrap  it  up. 

"Oh,  eh,  Charlotte,"  spoke  the 
young  man,  "just  put  one  of  those 
crepe  paper  covers  on  that  plant  for 
the  kid,  will  you?  It  improves  a 
plant  just  about  one  hundred  per 
cent,  and  we  can  give  him  one." 

"All  right,"  smiled  Charlotte.  "I 
think  a  green  one  would  look  best  on 
this." 

"Boy,  that  looks  fine!"  rejoiced 
Tom  as  the  cover  was  slipped  over 
the  pot.  "But,  I  guess  I  shouldn't 
have  that  when  I  get  the  plant 
cheaper,  should  I?"  He  spoke  anx- 
iously. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  the  girl  told 
him.  "These  are  ten  cents  to  any- 
one else,  but  Alex'  heart  is  softer 
than  his  head,  that's  why  you  get  it. 
It  won't  hurt  him,  though.  He  thinks 
a  good  deed  comes  back  to  him.  He 
knows  what  he  does  for  you  means 
something  nice  will  happen  to  him 
later.     Alex's    all   right.     He's   nice." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  Tom  breathed  fer- 
vently as  he  clasped  the  plant  tight- 
ly in  his  arms  and  left  the  store.  "It's 
awfully  nice  of  you  to  give  it  to  me." 

It  didn't  take  the  happy  boy  long 
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to  reach  home  with  his  gift. 

"Muz,"  he  called  excitedly  as  he 
entered  the  house.  "Muz,  see  what 
I  have  for  you!" 

Mrs.  Raine  turned  from  her  bak- 
ing, and  wiped  floury  hands  on  her 
pretty  checked  apron. 

"Oh,  Tommy,"  she  cried  in  a  pleas- 
ed voice.  "Oh,  Tommy  boy,  did  you 
buy  that  for  mother?" 

"You  bet  I  did!"  Tom  assured  her. 
"I  bought  it  for  you  for  Mother's 
Day,  'cause  you're  the  nicest  mother 
in  all  the  world!  It  isn't  what  I 
wanted  to  get  for  you.  It  isn't  much. 
I  wanted  to  buy  red  roses  Mother, 
'cause  they  stand  for  love,  but  they 
cost  an  awful  lot  more  money  than  I 
had  and  so  I  bought  this.  Do  you 
like  it,  Mother  do  you?  I  love  you 
such  a  lot  more  than  this,  but  it's  all 
the  money  I  had,  so  I  hope  you  like 
it." 


As  Tom's  mother  listened  to  the 
excited  outburst,  a  glow  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  a  moisture,  too.  She 
wiped  happy  tears  away  with  the 
back  of  her  hand,  and  then  she  said 
in  a  low,  sweet  voice  just  brimming 
over  with  love. 

"Tommy  boy,  you're  just  the  best 
son  in  the  world  and  this  little  plant 
pleases  me  more  than  all  the  roses  in 
the  world  could.  I'd  rather  have  this 
and  your  love  than  anything  else  on 
earth!" 

Tom  returned  the  tight  squeeze  his 
mother  gave  him  and  grinned.  Thir- 
ty cents  and  mother!  Why,  it  wasn't 
the  cost  of  the  gift  all  all!  Tom. 
knew  that.  He  knew  that  just  say- 
ing "I  love  you"  to  mother  meant 
more  to  her  than  any  amount  of  mon- 
ey he  could  save  in  a  whole  year. 

"Oh,  Mother,  I  love  you,"  he  told 
her  smiling  happily. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher  and 
son,  Jesse,  Jr.,  spent  a  few  days  in 
Whiteville  last  week.  They  report 
having  had  a  very  nice  trip. 


this  year  and  we  are  hoping  for 
much  better  results  in  attempting  to 
grow  this  fine  feed  supply. 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
about  two  acres  in  the  rear  of  the 
dairy  barn  have  been  planted  in 
beets  for  feeding  purposes.  A  small 
quantity  of  these  beets  was  planted 
last  year,  but  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  the  yield  was  not 
very  good.     A  good  stand  is  reported 


Another  case  of  acute  appendicitis 
developed  at  the  School  last  week. 
Henry  Chester,  of  Cottage  No.  10, 
was  taken  to  the  Concord  Hospital 
last  Saturday  morning,  and  was  op- 
erated upon  immediately.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report  from  the  hos- 
pital Henry  is  getting  along  very 
nicely. 
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The  scene  from  the  west  side  of 
the  campus,  embracing  a  large  area 
of  grassed  lands,  is  now  a  most  beau- 
tiful sight.  The  ground  is  carpeted 
with  young  green  grass,  and  the  con- 
tour of  the  landscape  is  rolling 
enough  to  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  picture.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
pleasing  sight. 


greatly  increased,  we  will  have  quite 
a  number  of  posts  for  fencing  pur- 
poses, and  great  quantities  of  fuel 
have  been  added  to  our  wood-piles. 
The  wooded  land,  which  is  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Training 
School  tract,  looks  very  much  de-nud- 
ed  since  the  passing  of  the  storm. 


In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather, 
quite  a  number  of  the  members  of 
our  staff  visited  historic  old  Rocky 
River  Church  last  Sunday,  where  the 
annual  May  meeting  was  held.  They 
report  that  the  crowds  at  both  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services  were 
very  much  smaller  than  usual.  In 
addition  to  being  an  event  of  much 
interest  to  citizens  of  this  section, 
the  May  meeting  has  become  a  home- 
coming day  for  those  who  reside  in 
distant  places. 


The  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "it 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good," 
was  Illustrated  by  the  report  brought 
to  the  School  by  a  local  sawyer  stat- 
ing that  24,104  feet  of  lumber  had 
been  salvaged  from  the  trees  up- 
rooted by  the  cyclone  a  few  weeks 
ago.  While  we  regret  the  loss  of 
many  of  these  trees  from  the  cam- 
pus, this  lumber  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  carpenter  shop  sup- 
plies, as  lumber  for  repair  work  has 
been  very  scarce  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  and  many  repair  jobs 
had  to  be  passed  up  entirely  while 
others  were  just  fixed  temporarily 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  materials. 
Beside     having     our     lumber    supply 


Rev.  Walter  Miller,  pastor  of  For- 
est Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  was 
scheduled  to  conduct  the  afternoon 
service  at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday,  but  through  some  misunder- 
standing he  failed  to  appear  at  the 
regular  time.  After  the  boys  had' 
assembled  in  the  auditorium  it  was 
learned  that  he  was  out  of  town.  Su- 
perintendent Boger  then  called  Rev. 
R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  McKinnon 
Presbyterian  Church,  explaining  the 
situation,  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  would  be  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
While  awaiting  his  arrival  the  boys 
enjoyed  singing  a  number  of  their 
favorite  hymns. 

For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Mr. 
Arrowood  read  Acts  13:  5-12,  fol- 
lowing which  he  talked  to  the  boys 
about  "Sorcerers."  He  said  that 
throughout  the  Bible  and .  all  history 
we  find  men  who  claim  the  power  to 
do  strange  and  marvelous  things.  In 
tome  places  in  Africa,  according  to 
stories  related  by  missionaries,  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  savages  have  medi- 
cine men  and  women  who  concoct 
strange  doses,  claiming  for  them  all 
sorts  of  power.  For  instance  a  cer- 
tain dose  is  given  to  a  man  to  enable 
him  to  overpower  an  enemy;  anoth- 
er given  to  a  boy  in  order  that  he 
might  reach  manhood;  another  horri- 
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ble  dose  is  given  to  a  child,  one  year 
old,  to  free  it  from  all  diseases  un- 
til he  becomes  full  grown,  and  many 
other  foolish  superstitions. 

The  speaker  then  cited  many  su- 
perstitions among  the  people  of  our 
own  land  among  them  being  the 
burning  of  women  supposed  to  be 
witches  having  evil  power  over  the 
people  of  their  community ;  the  chain- 
letter,  another  form  of  superstition; 
the  so-called  unlucky  thirteen,  and 
many  others.  One  particular  in- 
stance cited  by  Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood 
was  concerning  a  little  child  in  the 
city  of  Concord.  This  youngster  had 
a  seriously  infected  leg.  A  physician 
was  call  in  and  he  diagnosed  the 
case  correctly,  called  the  North  Car- 
olina Orthopedic  Hospital  at  his  own 
expense  and  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  child's  admission. 
In  the  meantime  a  neighbor  told  the 
child's  mother  she  would  never  see 
him  alive  again  if  he  was  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Instead  she  recommended 
a  local  sorcerer.  He  came  and  tried 
several  of  his  "cures,"  but  the  child 
became    gradually    worse    and    nearly 


died.  The  parents  then  decided  to 
accept  the  physician's  advice,  and 
the  youngster  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  at  the  last  moment  was 
saved  from  death  by  the  skilled 
treatment  of  one  of  the  South's  best 
surgeons. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  only 
very  ignorant  people  were  the  ones 
who  carried  out  such  superstitious 
practices  as  mentioned.  Supersti- 
tion is  a  belief  which  has  no  sound 
basis. 

In  conclusion,,  Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood 
stated  that  there  is  but  one  God  and 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  world.  It  is 
through  Him  that  the  evils  which  are 
attacking  the  morale  of  people  of  the 
world  can  be  overcome.  Just  as  any 
sane  person,  suffering  physically, 
would  call  on  a  reputable  physician, 
just  so  we  should,  when  in  need  of 
spiritual  help,  should  turn  to  the 
healing  power  of  God,  and  if  we  put 
our  faith  in  Him,  there  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  the  outcome  of  our  battle 
against  the  evil  influences  encounter- 
ed as  we  journey  through   life. 


FEELIN'  FINE 

They  ain't  not  use  in  kickin',  friend, 

If  things  don't  come  your  way ; 

It  does  no  good  to  holler  'round,  an' 

Grumble  night  and  day. 

The  thing  to  do's  to  curb  your  grief, 

Cut  out  your  little  whine ; 

An'  when  they  ask  you  how  you  are, 

Jest  say,  "I'm  feelin'  fine." 


— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  May  5,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(4)   Erwin  Martin  5 

(3)  William  McCormick  6 
(9)   Robert  Radford  9 

(4)  Earl  Rogers  8 

(5)  Hassel   Shropshire  5 
(7)   Richard  Sullivan  8 
(4)   Louis  Tarkington  6 
(4)   Ashley   Thompson  8 
(2)    Richard  Tysinger  2 

(4)  Vermont  Whitley  5 
Jerome  Warren 

(2)    Wiley  Willoughby  2 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(2)   Homer  Bunn  4 
Douglas  Carter  2 

(5)  William  Goodson  6 
(2)   Herman  Lamm  7 

Ivan  Morrozoff  4 

(6)  Claude   McLaughlin  6 

(7)  Millard  Owenby  8 
William  Pitts 

(2)    Bunn  Shoe  3 
James   Sims 
Oscar  White 
Eugene  Whitt  5 
Junius   Yarborough  5 


(4) 
(4) 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(2) 

(3) 
(2) 
(3) 


James   Cooper  6 
Thomas  Horton  8 
Lemuel  Murphy  3 
Henry  Tucker  5 
Barney  Watson 


COTTAGE  No.  3 

Claude  Hicks  2 
Frank  Hutchins  3 
F.  E.  Mickle  4 
Robert  Poole  2 
John  Walsh  5 
Harvey  Watson 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(2)   Carlton  Calloway  2 


(9) 
(5) 
(3) 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 


(3) 
(2) 


Fleming  Collins  9 
Robert  Conklin  6 
Wayne  Fowler  4 
Glenn  Haymore 
Ralph  Johnson  2 
Irwin  Luther  4 
Jack  McRary  3 
Bobby  Orrell  3 
Lloyd  Pettus  2 
Clyde  Reece  4 
Wheeler  Sturdivant  2 
Melvin  Walters  3 


COTTAGE  No.  5 

(2)  William  Ange  4 
William  Ballew  4 

(3)  Connie  Dickens  5 

(2)  William  Hare  4 

(3)  Maynard  Hicks  8 

(4)  Randolph  Miller  4 

(2)  Robert  Worthington  7 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Barnes  4 
Thomas   Hamilton  3 

(3)  John  McCoy  5 
Joseph  Sanford  3 
David  O.  White 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

William  Green  4 
(7)   J.  B.  Murray  7 

(4)  Theodore  Nines  5 
Lewis  Parker  6 
Cling   Shelton  2 
Floyd  Watkins  6 

(2)  Douglas  Wilkes  3 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(9)   John  Auton  9 

(3)  Sam  Belk  6 
Harry  Flowe  7 

(3)   Jesse   Freeman  6 

Haynes  Hewett 

John  Maxwell 
(2)   John  Penninger  3 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 

Esker  Childress 

William  Craven 
(2)    Charles  Crotts  3 

Randolph  Davis  3 
(5)   Lee  Dickens  8 

(2)  Woodfin   Fowler  4 
Jack  Livesay  2 
Thomas    McCausley  2 

(4)  Homer  Smith  5 

(5)  Ed  Lee  White  7 
(5)   Bryan  Williams  8 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Jack  Baity  8 
Harold  Brown  2 
Jack  Carver  2 
Henry  Chester  3 
Norwood    Cockerham  3 
Lewis  Hanna 
(8)   James  Kellam  8 

(5)  William   Knight  5 

(3)  Steve  Talbert  5 
(2)   Fred  Ward  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(6)  Bennie  Holland  7 
(6)  Bennie   Moore  7 

(4)  James  Rector  5 
(2)  Charles  Smith  5 
(6)  Lee  Watkins  6 
(2)  Adolph  Watson  2 

(5)  Cecil  Webb  7 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

Alphus  Bowman  2 
Joseph  Cox  2 
Paul  Eason  3 
(5)    Horace  Faulkner  5 
Franklin  Hensley 
Eli  Philemon  7 


Glenn   O'Quinn  2 
(7)   Homer  Quick  8 
Thomas  Welch  4 
Olive  Weaver  3 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

Clarence  Douglas  5 
Randolph  Foy 
Bernis  Kirby 

(2)  Jennings  Norris  5 
Linwood  Potter  4 

(9)   Eugene  Smith  9 

(3)  Howard  Wilson  6 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(4)  Jack  Comer  7 
Elzie  Carpenter  2 

(2)  Nelson   Daubenmeyer  2 
Henry  Hallman 

(3)  Hobart  Johnson  5 
Joseph   Stockton  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(4) 

(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

(6) 

(4) 
(5) 


(2) 


Robert  Alexander  8 
Marvin  Ashe  3 
Denver  Beshears  5 
John  Caddell  8 
George   Gibson  5 
Earl  Hill  4 
Clarence  Lingerfelt 
Edward   Martin  4 
William  Moose  4 
George    McManus  2 
Marvin  Malcolm  4 
Gilbert  Murray  6 
Sam  Pegram  8 
Charles  Pennell  4 
Paul  Rhodes  6 
Marshall   Scoggins  5 
Glenn  Stewart  7 
Robert  Teeter  4 
Roy  Wyrick  4 


WOMAN 

Not  she  with  traitorous  kiss  her  Savior  stung, 
Not  she  denied  Him  with  unholt  tongue ; 
She,  while  apostles  shrank,  could  dangers  brave, 
Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave. 


— Eaton  Stannard  Barrett. 
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*  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest;  * 
4  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best.  $ 
%  For  modes    of   faith   let   graceless    zealots  J 

$  %ht;  $ 

*  He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.  * 

*  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree,  % 
t*  But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity ;  % 
%  All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  * 
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f  And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  or  mend.  * 

%  — Alexander  Pope.  t 
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WHEN  IS  MAN  EDUCATED? 

When  he  can  look  out  upon  the  universe,  now  lucid  and  lovely,  now  dark 
and  terrible,  with  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness  in  the  great  scheme  of  things, 
and  yet  have  faith  and  courage.  When  he  knows  how  to  make  friends  and 
keep  them,  and  above  all,  when  he  can  keep  friends  with  himself.  When  he 
loves  flowers,  can  hunt  the  birds  without  a  gun  and  feels  the  stir  of  a  forgot- 
ten joy  in  the  laugh  of  a  child.  When  star-crowned  tress,  and  the  glint  of 
sunlight  on  flowing  waters,  subdue  him  like  the  memory  of  one  much  loved 
and  long  dead.  When  he  can  be  happy  alone,  and  high-minded  amid  the 
meaner  drudgeries  of  life.  When  he  can  look  into  a  wayside  puddle  and  see 
something  besides  mud,  and  into  the  face  of  the  most  forlorn  mortal  and  see 
something  beyond  sin.  When  he  kows  how  to  live,  how  to  love,  how  to  hope, 
how  to  pray — glad  to  live  and  not  afraid  to  die,  in  his  hand  a  sword  for  evil, 
in  his  heart  a  bit  of  song— Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


WITHOUT  A  VISION  PEOPLE  PERISH 

Those  of  us  who  recall  conditions  of  the  public  schools  of  Ca- 
barrus county,  something  like  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  in 
their  primitive  state,  when  the  buildings  were  badly  constructed, 
poorly  lighted,  inadequately  heated,  with  uncomratble  home-made 
desks  and  seats,  and  the  children  were  forced  to  trudge  miles  to 
school  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  can  well  appreciate  and  rejoice  in 
the  great  transformation  that  gives  to  the  rural  children  equal  ad- 
vantages with  the  city  children. 

The  evolution  of  the  rural  schools  of  Cabarrus  is  an  occasion  for 
genuine  pride  and  whole-hearted  approval.  If  errors  have  been 
made  in  this  haste  of  progress,  even  in  the  face  of  depression,  they 
were  made  in  the  interest  and  glory  of  childhood  and  not  for  self- 
glory. 
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It  is  better  to  blunder  in  an  effort  to  do  something  for  humanity 
and  one's  community  than  to  just  sit  and  vegetate, — for  to  have 
tried  and  failed  is  better  than  never  to  have  tried  at  all. 

This  "presto-change"  from  the  primitive  school  buildings  to  the 
commodious  public  school  buildings,  splendidly  equipped  with  an 
environment  attractive  and  pleasing,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  to 
meet  the  requirements  seems  like  a  Utopian  dream,  or  a  sudden 
transformation  made  possible  by  the  magic  touch  of  a  mystic  pow- 
er. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  Cabarrus,  our  county  children  are 
realizing  a  fair  deal  in  educational  advantages,  and  in  this  we  fe- 
licitate the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  S.  G.  Haw- 
field,  and  his  splendid  co-workers  Hon.  W.  R.  Odell,  Messrs  Bob 
Hartsell  and  G.  G.  Allen,  of  Kannapolis. 

These  men,  servants  of  the  people,  entrusted  with  a  great  re- 
sponsibility, a  strong  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
have  arisen  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  placing  Cabarrus  county 
educationally  to  the  front  in  the  state.  In  conclusion  will  add  that 
"a  task  without  a  vision  is  drudgery,  and  a  vision  without  a  task 
is  only  a  dream,"  but  in  this  instance  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
of  just  a  "dreamer",  because  every  dream  has  become  a  reality. 


THE  FIRST  LITERARY  FUND 

The  years  of  1836-37  mark  the  era  that  gave  to  us  the  nucleus 
of  funds,  the  inspiration  of  our  fine  public  school  system.  Just 
about  that  time  the  federal  government  had  a  surplus  of  funds 
amounting  to  $28,000,000,  and  the  question  was  how  to  distribute 
that  amount.  It  was  finally  decided  to  distribute  it  to  each  state 
on  a  basis  of  representation  in  Congress.  The  portion  coming  to 
North  Carolina  amounted  to  $1,433,757.39,  and  is  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  the  "First  Literary  Fund,"  used  specifically  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  as  to  the  activities  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  yesteryears,  and  that  of  present  date.  Previously  by,  the 
law  makers  had  something  to  build  upon,  a  surplus,  but  today  the 
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deficit  is  an  occasion  for  worry,  not  knowing  just  where  to  strike 
to  find  a  revenue  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  state  running  with- 
out embarrassment. 

The  surplus  one  hundred  years  ago  was  augmented  by  the  sale 
of  lands  in  the  West,  this  fund  was  judiciously  distributed  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  giving  an  impetus  to  the  progress  and  interest  in  the 
school  system  of  our  country. 

Next  year  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  will  plan 
a  centennial  celebration  in  the  schools  with  appropriate  programs 
in  all  schools  throughout  the  state,  emphasizing  the  genesis  of  the 
occasion. 

Possibly  the  goal  has  not  been  reached  in  making  the  masses 
realize  and  profit  by  the  wonderf ul  educational  advantages  offered 
the  children  of  the  state,  regardless  of  class  or  race,  but  one  is 
obliged  to  admit  the  progress  made  in  every  sense  of  the  word  has 
been  most  wonderful.  No  one  would  step  back  to  the  days  of  the 
old-log-school-house  of  ante-bellum  days. 


THE  PRIZE  ESSAY 
From  "The  Sanatorium  Sun"  is  taken  one  of  the  prize  essays, 
written  by  a  student  in  some  Iowa  High  School,  and  this  essay  was 
judged  as  one  of  the  best  among  approximately  5,000  papers  sub- 
mitted by  pupils  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  schools  in  the 
state.  The  prize  winner  was  given  a  scholarship  in  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Iowa.  The  reward  was  fine,  but  the  greatest  lesson  to  be 
learned  is  that  the  schools  of  Iowa  realize  the  value  of  the  health 
of  the  child,  first  and  last.  A  sound  mind  is  a  rqeuisite,  but  im- 
possible to  develop  the  mind  if  the  body  is  not  well.  The  prize  es- 
say will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

This  tribute  from  Chief-Justice  Hughes  taken  from  an  ad- 
dress as  he  looked  out  over  a  group  of  boys  and  girls,  also  empha- 
sizes the  best  care  of  health  of  children : 

"Fellow-citizens,  we  desire  to  conserve  our  natural  resourc- 
es. We  pride  ourselves  on  the  riches  of  our  country  in  mine, 
forest  and  field ;  but  these  boys  and  girls  are  our  true  resourc- 
es, without  which  all  else  fails. 
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"No  nation  dare  forget  the  health  of  its  children.  They  will 
fail  and  we  too  if  by  any  chance  we  put  mine  and  forest  and 
field  ahead  of  them.  They  are  the  future  citizens.  The 
reins  of  state  and  nation,  politically,  economically  and  religi- 
ously, will  fall  into  their  hands.  Their  ability  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  that  will  inevitably  come  to  them  will  depend 
more  than  we  suppose  on  our  thought  of  them  and  our  atti- 
tude toward  them  now.  They  are  clay  in  our  hands  now,  and 
we  may  mold  them  much  as  we  will." 


THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

Here  are  given  a  few  of  the  salient  phrases  in  President  Roose- 
velt's address  Sunday  night  to  the  nation  on  the  work-relief  pro- 
gram: 

"Never  since  my  inauguration  in  March,  1933,  have  I  felt  so 
unmistakably  the  atmosphere  of  recovery.  *  *  *  It  is  the  recov- 
ery of  confidence  in  our  Democratic  processes  and  institutions. 

"Fear  is  vanishing  and  confidence  is  growing  on  every  side,  re- 
newed faith  in  the  vast  possibilities  of  human  beings  to  improve 
their  material  and  spiritual  status  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Democratic  government. 

"The  administration  and  the  Congress  are  not  proceeding  in  any 
haphazard  fashion  in  the  task  of  government. 

"Americans  as  a  whole  are  feeling  a  lot  better — a  lot  more  cheer- 
ful than  for  many,  many  years. 

"My  most  immediate  concern  is  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  great  work  program  just  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"The  program  for  social  security  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress is  a  necessary  part  of  the  future  unemployment  policy  of  the 
government." 


EXCERPTS— SENATOR  BAILEY 

The  great  achievements  in  government  may  be  said  to  be  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice.     That  justice  is  the  only  jus- 
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tification  of  government;  that  justice  is  the  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  government;  and  that  justice  is  the  soul  of  the  progress  of 
civilization.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  not 
to  settle  disputes  by  arbitration,  but  by  ways  of  a  court  of  justice. 
This  court  is  intended  for  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  tribunal 
of  judges  dedicated  to  truth  and  justice.  This  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  is  proposed  by  50  nations  of  the  earth,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  settling  disputes  and  controversies,  by  and 
through  the  principles  that  justified  the  existence  of  government. 


FINALLY  NO  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

In  the  gigantic  works-relief  program  the  administration  is  de- 
termined to  eliminate  railroad  crossings.  This  step  is  commended; 
it  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  worthiest  of  the  huge  projects  in  which 
public  funds  are  used  for  the  unemployed;  it  will  also  contribute 
greatly  to  highway  safety,  besides  expedite  the  efforts  of  railroads 
to  speed  up  transportion  in  competing  with  other  transportation 
systems.  Any  stream-lined  train  when  halted  at  one  of  the  grade 
crossings  loses  momentum,  therefore,  it  takes  considerable  power 
to  overcome  the  loss  of  speed.  Every  one  understands  that  a  loss 
of  time  in  this  period  of  extreme  competition  means  a  loss  in  busi- 
ness, and  that  means  a  loss  financially.  But  the  greatest  trage- 
dies from  the  dangerous  grade  crossings  is  the  toll  of  life. 


HH 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


A  SWEET  REWARD 
How  sweet  t'will  be  at  evening 

If  you  and  I  can  say, 
"Good      Shepherd,      we've      been 
seeking 
The  lambs  that  went  astray; 
Heart-sore,  and   faint  with   hun- 
ger, 
We  heard  them  making  moan, 
And  lo!  we  come  at  nightfall 
Bringing  them  safely  home!" 


Idleness  travels  so  slow  that  it 
does  not  take  poverty  long  to  over- 
take it. 

— o — 

It  looks  now  as  if  prosperity  had 
become  the  plaything  of  the  politi- 
cians. It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
send  the  polticians  around  the  corn- 
er for  a  while. 

— o — 

Here  is  really  "sound"  advice.  A 
woman  writer  advises  girls  never  to 
marry  men  who  always  talk  loudly. 
Talk  is  allowed,  of  course,  but  should 
not  be  elevated  to  the  house-top. 
— o — 

Congressmen  spent  some  time  in  a 
controversy  to  determine  which 
state's  apples  were  the  best.  It 
would  not  be  out  of  place  for  them 
to  determine  which  state  has  the  big- 
gest hogs,  when  it  comes  to  feeding 
at  the  public  trough. 

A  statistical  expert  is  listing  the 
most  common  causes  of  tiredness.     I 


hope  he  will  not  overlook  the  croon- 
ers— and  static. 

— o — 

Mussolini  offered  money  prizes  to 
couples  marrying,  and  4,412  Italians 
were  married  in  one  day.  A  witty 
fellow  says  that  when  the  Duce  plays 
Cupid,  it  seems,  that  Cupid  plays  the 
deuce. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  an  Indiana  farmer 
recently  found  a  watch  that  had  been 
buried  on  his  farm  for  five  years. 
Like  a  good  many  people,  for  the 
last  five  years,  it  was  not  working. 
— o — 

A  false  idea  is  abroad  in  the  land 
that  we  must  share  the  wealth  with 
some  one  else  without  helping  to  pro- 
duce wealth.  It  is  created  wealth, 
not  divided  wealth  that  makes  for 
permanent  good  times.  If  we  are 
not  producers,  we  are  parasites 
living  on  some  one  else.  That  is  not 
a  healthy  condition.  If  we  will  turn 
our  attention  to  creating  wealth,  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  share  it  from 
some  one  else's  labors — being  a  ward 
on  the  nation — then  we  shall  get 
somewhere. 

— o — 
This  send-a-dime  chain  letter  busi- 
ness is  the  newest  skin  game,  and 
shows  that  all  of  the  fools  are  not 
dead  yet,  but  rather  an  increase  in 
them.  Some  people  are  losing  their 
heads  over  it.  They  do  not  stop  to 
figure  the  thing  out.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  a  violation  of  the  postal 
and  lottery  laws.     It  is  going  to  be 
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arrested,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  go- 
ing to  be  arrested  with  it.  However 
one  postal  inspector  has  figured  it 
through  to  a  finish.  More  than  305,- 
000,000  would  receive  letters.  The 
first  3,911,  if  you  were  in  at  the 
start,  receiving  the  letters,  would 
produce  dimes  to  the  amount  of  $6,- 
103,505.50.  The  rest  would  get  no- 
thing. Remember  these  figures  when 
the  inevitable  letter  is  dropped  i» 
your  mail  box.  And  if  you  answer 
it  and  send  your  dime,  you  are  liable 
to  be  arrested  and  prosecuted. 
— o — 
During  the  past  week  I  have  been 
attending  to  the  Master's  business. 
As  a  delegate  I  attendded  the  119th 
annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lin,  which  met  in  the  beautiful  St. 
Timothy's  church,  at  Wilson,  on  the 
7th  and  8th  inst.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
and  the  zeal  and  interest  manifested 
in  the  work  of  the  church  was  most 
gratifying.  Encouraging  reports  on 
the  growth  and  various  phases  of  the 
church  work  during  the  past  year 
were  made  to  the  churchmen  present. 
After  some  debate,  and  referring  the 
matter  to  a  special  committee,  to  rec- 
ommend proceedure,  the  convention, 
by  resolution,  refused  to  cede  to  the 
Western  North  Carolina  diocese  the 
counties  of  Yadkin,  Iredell  and  For- 
syth, which  had  been  asked  for..  By 
resolution  passed  it  was  proposed  a 
three-year  "forward"  movement, — 
that  1935  be  dedicated  to  religious 
education;  1936  to  Diocesans  mis- 
sions; and  1937  to  adoption  of  evan- 
gelism. A  committee  was  appointed 
to    arrange   and   put   the   proposition 


into  operation.  The  convention  se- 
lected Warrenton  as  the  meeting 
place  in  1936.  What  greater  ser- 
vice can  a  man  render  than  work  for 
the  Master's  kingdom — doing  relig- 
ious work.  Religion  is  the  daughter 
of  heaven,  parent  of  our  virtues  and 
source  of  all  true  felicity;  she  alone 
gives  peace  and  contentment,  divests 
the  heart  of  anxious  cares,  and 
bursts  on  the  mind  a  flood  of  joy, 
and  sheds  unmingled  and  perpetual 
sunshine  in  the  pious  breast.  She 
promotes  love  and  good  will  among 
men.  This  the  convention  did  among 
those   attending. 

— o — 
Wilson  is  a  thrifty  city.  It  radi- 
ates the  air  of  progress  and  a  live 
community.  Its  business  blocks  have 
all  the  aspects  of  a  growing  town. 
Its  long  beautiful  streets,  bordered 
on  either  side  with  superbly  kept, 
lovely  residences;  its  handsome 
church  edifices,  and  its  lead  in  the 
tobacco  mart  of  the  wrold,  are  its 
pride  and  glory.  It  has  just  cause 
to  be  proud  of  its  achievements.  Its 
splendid  citizenry  is  the  soul  of  hos- 
pitality. The  Episcopal  convention 
was  entertained  in  a  royal  manner. 
Wilsonians  took  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  to  their  hearts  and  homes  with 
a  cordiality  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  visitors.  The  ladies  of 
St.  Timothy's  church  were  untiring 
and  unexcelled  in  the  luncheons  they 
so  excellently  and  bountifully  pre- 
pared for  the  two  hundred  or  more 
conventions  present.  It  was  a 
feast  of  good  things,  and  a  flow  of 
the  most  kindly  Christian  spirit  that 
gave  an  impetus  of  joy  to  the  events 
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of  the  gathering.  Every  wish  was 
anticipated  and  every  courtesy  pos- 
sible was  shown  the  new-made  visi- 
ting church  friends.  Wilson  has 
made  a  host  of  new  friends  and  en- 
in  their  hearts.  My  lines  fell  into 
mjost  delightful  of  iplaces.  It  was 
my  extreme  delight  to  be  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Sheppard,  in 
their  beautiful  home,  which  is  a 
tourists  eden    where  people  from  all 


parts  of  the  country  "bide  a  wee," 
and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
chajrmEng  host  and  hostess,  where 
lovely  flowers,  especially  gorgeous 
roses,  in  flaming  colors,  greet  you 
with  their  cheerful  presence  and 
charming  aroma,  and  welcome  you 
to  a  beautiful  town,  and  to  the  kind- 
ness of  some  of  the  ''best  people  on 
earth." 


ALL  ROADS  THAT  LEAD  TO  GOD  ARE  GOOD 

All  roads  that  lead  to  God  are  good, 
What  matters  it,  your  faith  or  mine ; 
If  both  center  in  the  goal  divine 
Of  love's  eternal  brotherhood. 

Before  the  oldest  book  was  writ, 
Full  many  a  prehistoric  soul 
Arrived  at  that  unchanging  goal, 
Through  boundless  love  that  leads  to  it. 

A  thousand  creeds  have  come  and  gone; 
What  matters  that  to  you  or  me? 
Creeds  are  but  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
While  the  root  of  love  goes  on  and  on. 

Though  branch  by  branch  be  withered  wood, 
The  rest  is  warm  with  precious  wine; 
Then  keep  your  faith  and  leave  me  mine — 
All  roads  that  lead  to  God  are  good. 


— Selected. 
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THE  FOE  OF  YOUTH 


By  George  Fraser 

Tuberculosis  kills  more  people  be-  all  if  we  will 
tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- 
five  than  any  other  disease.  In  1930 
more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  be- 
tween these  ages  died  in  America, 
and  for  every  annual  death  there  are 
eighteen  other  cases — half  active; 
half  inactive. 

Truly  tuberculosis  is  youth's  great- 
est disease  foe.  And  it  doesn't  just 
happen.  Do  you  want  to  know  the 
reason  for  this  frightful  waste  of 
youth?  Then  let  me  tell  you.  Tu- 
berculosis comes  from  tuberculosis 
just  as  weeds  come  from  weeds.  And 
every  case  of  tuberculosis  comes  from 
another.  People  spread  it  to  others 
when  they  are  not  even  conscious  of 
having  the  disease.  If  habits  are 
careless,  a  child  living  in  a  home 
where  one  is  sick  with  tuberculosis 
is  almost  certain  to  get  the  germs  in 
his  body.  Tuberculosis  is  so  common 
and  so  constantly  spread  from  per- 
son to  person  that  where  there  is  the 
slightest  suspicion,  as  in  those  chil- 
dren with  colds  hanging  on  for  weeks; 
or  those  with  bronchitis  or  asthma, 
the  tuberculin  test  should  be  utiliz- 
ed. If  it  is  positive,  proving  con- 
clusively that  the  body  harbors  tu- 
berculosis germs,  then  physical  and 
X-ray  examinations  should  follow,  to 
decide  the  question  of  activity. 

Before  the  advent  of  clean  milk, 
our  children's  hospitals  were  filled 
with  thousands  of  pitiful  sights,  lit- 
tle ones  with  suppurating  glands 
and  bones  and  distorted  spines.  But 
clean  milk  stopped  that  sort  of  tu- 
berculous infection.     We  can  stop  it 


Tuberculin  tests  and 
X-ray  study  of  all  positive  reactors 
will  bring  the  diagnosis  into  the  op- 
en. Finally,  segregation  and  treat- 
ment will  remove  all  active  cases, 
those  that  now  are  unconsciously  but 
subtly  spreading  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  indeed  subtle,  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  for  one  may 
have  the  disease,  active  and  without 
symptoms  for  a  long  time,  and  be  ig- 
norant of  the  fact. 

Just  as  mass  tuberculin  tests  have 
been  the  means  of  diagnosing  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle,  so  mass  tuberculin 
tests  will  reveal  tuberculosis  in  hu- 
mans. Fortunately,  more  interest  is 
being  manifested,  now  that  the  pub- 
lic recognizes  that  tuberculosis  must 
be  fought  in  childhood  in  order  to  be 
battled  successfully. 

As  an  example  of  definite  interest 
in  this  problem  and  of  active  mea- 
sures for  control,  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  not  over  twenty-five  miles 
from  my  home,  in  a  nearby  college, 
mass  tuberculin  tests  on  the  college 
students  were  tried.  They  revealed 
hundreds  of  positive  reactions,  and 
X-ray  studies  picked  up  quite  a  num- 
ber of  active  cases.  Mass  tuberculin 
testing  in  our  public  schools  and  col- 
leges, followed  by  X-ray  studies  with 
segregation  and  treatment  of  active 
cases,  would  soon  control  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis.  Also  mass  tubercu- 
lin testing  of  all  those  engaged  in 
dust  industries  would  detect  enor- 
mous numbers  of  active  cases  in 
adults. 

My  friends,  be  happy  in  the  know- 
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ledge  that  tuberculosis  can  be  diag-  — but   later,     institutional    treatment 

nosed  early  enough  to  be  cured,  and  more  often  becomes  necessary, 

the   earlier  the   diagnosis   the   better  My   friends,    do    let   us   have   your 

the  chance  for  cure,  also  that  child-  enthusiastic  support  by  spreadng  the 

hood  tuberculosis  is  not  to  be  feared,  true   facts   about  tuberculosis,  which 

for  early  diagnosis  assures  an  early  is  more  than  a  medical  problem,  be- 

cure.     Treatment  consists   in  putting  ing  also     a     great     big     sociological 

the  patient  at  rest  in  the  fresh   air  problem   than    can    only    be   met    suc- 

and   supplying  him   with   wholesome,  cessfully  through  united  effort  of  all 

nourishing  food.     Cures  are  made  at  the  people, 
home   very   successfully    in    childhood 


SUCCESS 

This  is  success:  to  live  beyond  deceit, 

Too  big  to  play  the  liar  or  the  cheat, 

Too  big  to  lean  where  burdens  heavy  grow, 

Asking  no  favor  from  either  friend  or  foe, 

Standing  to  life  and  all  that  it  may  mean 

With  head  erect  and  hands  and  conscience  clean. 

This  is  success :  to  live  from  year  to  year 
Not  always  asking  for  sunny  skies  and  clear; 
But  wise  enough  to  know  and  understand 
Life  never  runs  exactly  as  we've  planned; 
Seeking  the  best,  but  when  the  worst  is  met, 
Taking  the  blow  without  too  much  regret. 

This  is  success :  with  all  to  play  the  friend, 
Willing  to  give  and  glad  at  times  to  lend, 
Laughing  and  singing  whenso'er  you  may, 
But  walking  bravely  through  the  rainy  day, 
Giving  your  best  throughout  the  passing  years, 
Neither  deceived  by  flattery  nor  by  sneers. 

This  is  success :  the  love  of  friends  to  win, 
To  taste  no  pleasure  that  may  lead  to  sin; 
To  take  no  profit  from  the  hand  of  shame, 
But  by  a  fair  fight  win  or  lose  the  game ; 
To  get  from  life  such  triumphs  as  you  can, 
But  still  through  good  or  ill  to  play  the  man. 

— Selected. 
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COLONIAL  CHURCHES  IN  OLD 
DOMINION 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 


One  of  the  oldest  of  Virginia's  Co- 
lonial Churches — after  St.  Luke's  in 
Isle  of  "Wight  County — is  a  little 
brick  church  of  marked  simplicity, 
known  as  Merchant's  Hope — set  deep 
among  the  pines  in  the  wider  angle 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Riv- 
ers, in  what  is  today  Prince  George 
County. 

Dating  back  to  1657 — this  quaint 
brick  building  a  quadrange  60  by  30 
feet,  with  walls  three  feet  thick 
and  tall  round — arched  windows — 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Ware 
Church  in  Gloucester,  and  Westover 
Church  in  Charles  City  County,  both 
of  which  are  of  a  considerably  later 
date.  But  for  the  absence  of  ancient 
ivy  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  wea- 
ther-beaten brick  over  the  entrance 
door,  one  might  easily  confuse  Mer- 
chant's Hope  with  Mrs.  Byrd's 
church. 

Not  often — if  ever — did  a  church 
in  Virginia  come  by  its  name  as  did 
Merchant's  Hope,  which  was  named 
for  a  small  vessel  that  plied  the  At- 
lantic in  the  1630's,  bring  cargoes 
from  the  Mother  Country,  and  re- 
turning loaded  with  Virginia  tobac- 
co. This  small  vessel  had  given  its 
name  first,  to  the  settlement  which 
lay  between  such  ancient  seats  as 
Bermuda  Hundred,  planted  by  Sir 
Thomjas  ^Dale,  and  Martin's  Bran- 
don— thence  to  the  church  which  the 
settlement  had  bult. 

A  company  of  adventurers,  includ- 
ing none  other  than  in-laws  of  Wil- 


liam Shakespeare,  (among  them 
Richard  Quincy  whose  brother, 
Thomas,  had  married  Shakespeare's 
daughter,  Judith),  had  developed  all 
that  region — and  it  was  the  little 
ship — Merchant's  Hope — that  was 
freighted  with  their  fortunes.  Small 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  those  ro- 
mantic figures — sea  roving  adventur- 
ers, should  haunt  the  secluded 
grounds  of  this  sturdy  little  church, 
where  the  play  of  sunlight  and  shad- 
ows seems  never  ending. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the 
church  seems  never  to  have  had  the 
usual  grave  yard  about  it,  though  the 
long  arms  of  the  ancient  pines  which 
surround  it  offer  a  shelter  and  shade 
indescribably  restful.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  the  estates  of  the  James 
River  gentry  near  by  were  so  large, 
and  their  houses  so  widely  separated, 
that  the  custom  of  private  grave- 
yards prevailed,  as  that  eminent  au- 
thority on  Colonial  Churches  in  Vir- 
ginia, H.  Irving  Brock,  writes  was 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  Virginia. 

One  cannot  leave  the  quaint  little 
church  of  Merchan't  Hope,  without 
marvelling  at  the  consideration  giv- 
en space  and  solidarity — when  build- 
ing in  the  wilderness  that  was  Vir- 
ginia 300  years  ago.  For  at  Old 
Merchan't.  Hope  are  aisles  six  feet 
wide — paved  with  tiles  18  inches 
square,  which  on  the  under  side  bear 
a  stamp  of  import  from  England. 
And  its  mellowed,  weathered  brick 
walls  stand  firm  and  strong  on  their 
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original  foundation. 

Coincident  with  the  founding  of 
Petersburg  was  the  building  of 
Blandford  Church,  named  for  the 
family  which  furnished  the  Theoder- 
ick  Bland  who  at  one  time  owned  the 
vast  tract  of  land  called  Westover, 
which  he  sold  to  William  Byrd;  and 
the  second  Theoderick  who  laid  out 
Williamsburg  under  Governor  Nich- 
olson. 

Not  one  of  the  oldest — yet  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Virginia's  Co- 
lonial churches,  Blandford  was  built 
in  the  year  1733  or  soon  thereafter, 
for  it  was  in  use  in  1737. 

Prominent  names  appear  among 
the  vestrymen  responsible  for  its 
building,  among  them  Colonel  Robert 
Boiling,  Captain  Peter  Jones  for 
whom  "Peter's  Point"  was  named, 
and  the  aforesaid  Theoderick  Bland. 
Being  men  of  position  and  wealth 
they  spared  neither  money  nor 
thought  in  the  construction  and  min- 
ute plans  for  their  church. 

Set  "on  Wellses  Hill  for  the  con- 
venience of  this  (Bristol)  Parish" — 
the  original  building  was  a  quadran- 
gle of  brick,  60  by  25  feet,  with 
"compass  ceiling"  and  "compass  win- 
dows"— a  somewhat  quaint  albeit  ac- 
curate description  of  their  round 
arched  effect.  The  aisles  were  or- 
dered to  be  "six  feet  wide  and  laid 
with  Bristol  Stone,"  and  the  roof 
"covered  with  plank  and  shingled  on 
that  with  good  Cypress  Hart  Shing- 
les." The  west  end  was  to  have  a 
gallery  with  a  window — "as  big  as 
the  pitch  will  admit."  Sometime  be- 
tween 1752  and  1764  an  addition  on 
the  south  side  altered  the  original 
plan   of   the   church   to  that  of   a   T- 


Cross,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wall 
five  feet  high — resembling  the  one  at 
old  Bruton — was  built  around  the 
churchyard. 

Blandford  Is  "Cathedral  Of 
Confederacy" 

Churches,  like  men,  have  suffered 
for  history's  making,  not  least  among 
them  Blandford  Church.  During 
the  Revolution,  Petersburg  experi- 
enced the  first  of  its  two  famous 
sieges,  when  Lafayette  cannonaded 
the  British  in  the  town  in  1781.  The 
British  General  Phillips  was  killed — 
and  buried  (so  traditon  says)  at 
Blandford. 

For  more  than  a  century  the 
church  lay  in  desolation  and  ruin — 
then  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy, shot  and  shell  battered  its 
walls,  making  the  work  of  restora- 
tion one  of  great  difficulty.  In  1860 
repairs  were  begun  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Ladies  Memorial  As- 
sociation of  Petersburg,  Blandford 
Church  was  transformed  into  a  mag- 
nificent memorial  to  the  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  Pe- 
tersburg and  Richmond.  Tiffany 
windows,  given  by  each  of  the  13 
Confederate  States  in  memory  of 
their  30,000  warrior-dead  who  lie 
buried  in  Blandford  Churchyard, 
give  the  church  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  beautiful  interiors  in 
the  South,  and  have  made  it  the 
mecca   for   thousands    of   tourists. 

This  modern  touch  of  splendor  has 
robbed  Blandford  of  the  simplicity 
that  characterizes  most,  if  not  all, 
of  Virginia's  Colonial  churches,  but 
its  grandeur  and  beauty  one  never 
forgets,  when  the  burning  rays  of 
the    sun    light    up    the    brilliant    reds 
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and  blues  and  ambers  of  the  13  stain- 
ed-glass windows. 

Truly  Blandford  is  Virginia's  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Confederacy — a  fit- 
ting and  unforgettable  shrine  to 
those  dear  dead  of  five  different 
wars — but  especially  to  the  30,000 
who  fought  and  perished  at  Peters- 
burg under  the  Stars  and  Bars  of 
the  Southland. 
Old  St.  John's  Had  Real  Liberty  Bell 

Of  Virginia's  many  Colonial 
churches,  it  remains  for  Richmond  to 
lay  claim  to  the  one  most  indissolu- 
bly  linked  with  fame — that  of  old  St. 
John's  on  Church  Hill.  It  has  been 
said  by  one  authority  on  historic 
churches  that  St.  John's  is  "more  se- 
curely anchored  in  the  world's  pan- 
theon of  fame  than  any  of  them  per- 
haps— a  church  which  is  tagged  for 
eternity  to  great  events.  .  .  ." 

All  of  this,  because  in  March,  1775, 
the  Virginia  Convention  met  in  the 
old  church  to  determine  on  armed  re- 
sistance to  England.  The  assem- 
blage included  such  illustrious  sons 
of  the  Old  Dominion  as  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pey- 
tin  Randolph,  George  Mason,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  George  Wythe,  Ben- 
jamin Harris,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
Andrew  Lewis,  Archibald  Cary,  Car- 
ter Braxton,  Thomds  Marshall,  and 
others,  into  whose  startled  ears  Pat- 
rick Henry  poured  his  impassioned 
plea — "I  know  not  what  course  oth- 
ers may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me 
Liberty  or  give  me  Death!" 

It  remained  for  Ripley  in  his  "Be- 
lieve It  or  Not"  sketches,  to  remind 
the  world  that  it  was  Richmond,  and 
not  Philadelphia,  that  had  the  first 
Liberty  Bell;   that  this  bell  and  not 


the  famous  one  in  the  City  of  Bro- 
therly Love,  really  tolled  the  first 
call  for  American  freedom,  and  that 
it  hung  in  the  belfry  at  Old  St. 
John's  Church  when  Patrick  Henry 
cried  out  his  immortal  words. 

The  old  bell  had  been  cast  at  the 
Van  Lew  and  Company  foundry  in 
Richmond,  and  was  part  and  parcel 
of  St.  John's  Church  in  1775.  In 
1830  it  was  sold  to  James  M.  Smith, 
Sr.  of  Martinsville,  and  passed  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bryant  of  Martins- 
ville, who  presented  it  m  1900  to  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  where 
today  it  is  displayed  among  the  So- 
ciety's most  valued  and  treasured 
relics  pertaining  to  Virginia's  his- 
tory. 

Eight  years  after  Richmond  was 
founded  at  "The  Falls"  of  the  James 
in  1733,  St.  John's  Church  was 
built  on  the  hill  known  as  "Indian 
Town"  above  Shockhoe  Creek,  then 
called  "Shaco."  William  Byrd, 
founder  of  Richmond,  gave  two  of 
the  lots,  which  became  a  part  of  the 
churchyard.  The  original  plans  for 
the  church  were  simple  enough — a 
wooden  quadrangle  60  feet  long,  and 
25  feet  wide,  lying  east  and  west.  In 
1772  the  church  was  enlarged  40  feet 
each  way,  and  it  was  in  this  ex- 
panded building  that  the  Virginia 
Convention  met  three  years  later. 
Not  until  after  1830  was  the  present 
tower  added,  and  from  still  later  ad- 
ditions made  in  1905  the  old  wooden 
church  of  St.  John's  took  on  its  pres- 
ent cruciform  character. 

Baptismal  Font  Has  Interesting 
Tradition 

Strangely  enough,  the  church  was 
not    always    known    as    St.    John's — 
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this  sainted  title  not  having  been  ac- 
quired until  sometime  after  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  orig- 
inal designation  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  for  as  has  been  seen,  saint's 
names  for  some  rather  inexplicable 
reason,  did  not  predominate  among 
chant's  Hope,  Bruton,  Nomini,  Yeo- 
Virginia's  earliest  churches — Mer- 
comico,  Ware,  Westover  and  numer- 
ous others  being  outstanding  exam- 
ples. 

Of  tradition  concerning  St.   .John's 


Church,  one  of  its  most  interesting 
stories  is  attached  to  the  baptismal 
font,  said  to  be  300  years  old.  A 
beautifully  fluted  bowl  of  Virginia 
limestone,  this  sacred  font  is  said  to 
have  once  been  stolen  by  Indians,  and 
used  for  grinding  corn.  From  whence 
it  originally  came — and  how  it  found 
its  way  back  into  the  hallowed  walls 
of  the  church,  no  one  seems  to  know, 
but  the  story  has  been  handed  down 
through  the  years. 


OLDEST  BUILDING  IN  U.  S.  BUILT  BY 

ENGLISH 

(Richmond  Times-Dispatch) 


On  the  highway  between  Suffolk  and 
Smithfield,  in  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
is  St.  Luke's  Church,  traditionally 
known  as  "The  Old  Brick  Church." 
Built  in  1632  by  Joseph  Bridger,  this 
historic  edifice  is  said  to  be  the  old- 
est building  now  standing  in  Ameri- 
ca, erected  by  an  Englishman.  Ma- 
jestic, with  its  castle-like  tower  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky,  and  set  in 
a  grove  of  beautiful  trees,  old  St. 
Luke's  has  been  described  as  ''the 
only  true  Gothic  Church  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  vintage  in  Virgin- 
ia, and  perhaps  anywhere  in  the  At- 
lantic  States." 

Five  years  after  the  church  was 
built  (in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  county  and  parish  of  Warro- 
squeake)  the  name  of  the  county  was 
changed  to  the  present  Isle  of  Wight 
— "the  river  bluff  suggesting  to  set- 
tlers  from  the  old  country  the  cliffs 


of  the  English  island."  Despite  an 
earlier  Indian  massacre,  the  section 
was  at  that  time  a  very  settled  and 
solid  community. 

According  to  tradtion,  when  Tarle- 
ton's  troopers,  in  1781,  were  dashing 
from  one  Virginia  county  to  another, 
there  was  a  rumor  afloat  that  this 
ruthless  cavalry  leader  planned  to 
descend  upon  Smithfield  and  raid  the 
ceunty  seat.  Realizing  what  this  im- 
plied— the  destruction  of  valuable  rec- 
ords— the  wife  of  Francis  Young, 
deputy  clerk  of  the  county,  buried 
them.;  an  act  of  defiance  not  uncom- 
mon among  patriotic  colonists,  and 
a  gesture  of  bravery  with  which 
Tarleton  more  than  once  had  been 
confronted. 

Years  later,  when  the  records  were 
exhumed — marred  and  near  ruin 
from  dampness  and  mold — there  was 
found  the  vestry  book  of  the  church, 
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labeled  No.  1.  In  it  was  recorded 
the  date  1632,  confirming  that  as  the 
year  the  church  was  built.  In  addi- 
tion, on  a  brick  that  was  in  the  orig- 
inal structure,  later  found  embedded 
in  the  woodwork  of  the  chancel,  was 
carved  the  figures,  "1,  6,  3,  2." 

No  greater  proof  as  to  the  antiqui- 
ty of  this  beautiful  old  church  is 
needed,  than  the  massive  character 
of  the  buildir.g  itself,  for  in  point  of 
material,  workmanship  and  construc- 
tion, St.  Luke's  is  outstanding  among 
Virginia's  Colonial  churches,  and  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  remarka- 
ble structure.  In  1887  the  roof  col- 
lapsed, bringing  down  most  of  the 
eastern  wall,  but  the  restoration  in 
1894  wrought  no  changes  in  the  ex- 
terior, thus  leaving  the  church  with 
its  original  appearance,  which  ac- 
cording to  H.  I.  Brock  in  his  master- 
ful book  on  Colonial  churches  in 
Virginia,  clearly  places  it  in  the  ear- 
ly seventeenth  century  era. 

The  original  walls  are  described  as 
being  of  "great  thickness"  and  the 
"tower  massive."  Bishop  Meade's 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  church 
in  his  time  (1857)  verifies  these 
statements,  for  he  writes  the  "thick 
walls  and  high  tower,  like  that  of 
some  English  castle,  are  still  firm, 
and  promise  to  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come,"  adding  that  the  "windows, 
doors,  and  all  the  interior  are  gone." 

This  state  of  neglect  and  dilapida- 
tion is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 


church  was  abandoned  in  1830 — 
when  the  surrounding  settlement  was 
not  so  flourishing  or  well  settled  as 
it  is  today.  There  were  sixty-odd 
years  between  the  abandonment  of 
the  church  and  its  restoration — years 
that  would  have  seen  any  other 
building  of  less  massive  construction 
and  enduring  architecture  than  that 
of  St.  Luke's,  crumble  and  complete- 
ly vanish  from  the  earth. 

Impressive,  majestic,  awe-inspir- 
ing, the  old  brick  church  stands  to- 
day— in  its  300th  year,  perfectly 
preserved  in  a  glorious  setting  of  no- 
ble trees,  that  vie  in  height  with  the 
tower  itself.  One's  first  thought  on 
seeing  it  in  its  almost  isolated  loca- 
tion is  "how  strange  to  find  this 
beautiful  Gothic  church  so  far  re- 
moved from  sight  of  any  near-by 
habitation."  On  second  thought,  one 
would  not  change  the  mise  en  scene 
were  it  possible  to  do  so,  for  has  not 
this  venerable  house  of  worship — far 
from  lonely  in  its  beautiful  setting 
of  giant  trees  and  grass-grown  plot 
where  gleam  the  white  of  many  an- 
cient tombstones — has  not  it  outliv- 
ed everything  built  in  its  time,  but 
a  few  notable  hearths? 

Old  St.  Luke's  speaks  of  more  than 
beauty  and  majesty — it  speaks  of  a 
a  strength  that  endures  much — and 
long — a  nobility  of  spirit  that  is 
above  and  beyond  worldly  things, 
like  its  castle-like  tower,  which  still 
points  heavneward. 


"In  judging  others,  we  feel  ourselves  to  stand  superior  to 
them.  But  in  reality  we  are  stepping  down  from  our  best  to- 
ward inferior  levels." 
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ROCK  A-BYE,  BABY 


By  Frank  B 

One  who  visits  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  Pilgrims  landed, 
should  certainly  go  to  the  Pilgrim 
Society  Museum  and  see,  among 
many  other  interesting  things,  the 
"Fuller  Cradle."  This  little  wooden 
bed,  kept  now  under  a  plate-glass 
cover,  was  brought  over  in  the  May- 
flower by  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  the 
colony's  physician.  Before  it  left 
Holland  where  the  Pilgrims  lived  be- 
fore sailing  for  the  new  world,  it  had 
been  used  in  England  for  nobody 
knows  how  many  years.  The  joiner 
who  made  it  certainly  was  an  honest 
workman. 

Of  course,  there  were  cradles  in 
New  England  before  the  white  peo- 
ple came.  Little  Indian  boys  and 
girls  of  the  forests  had  cradles  of  a 
sort,  though  they  were  not  much  like 
the  stout  little  four-posted  couch  with 
a  canopy  over  its  head  in  which  gen- 
erations of  young  Fullers  were  rock- 
ed to  sleep. 

The  Indian  cradle  consisted  of  a 
flat  framework  woven  with  strips  of 
bark,  or  reeds,  and  lined  with  some 
sort  of  fur.  When  baby  was  secure- 
ly tucked  in,  the  whole  was  strapped 
by  reindeer  thongs  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree.  There  was  meaning  in  those 
days  to  the  song, 

Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on  the  tree- 
top, 

When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle 
will  rock. 

We  may  believe  that  the  little  red 
bundle    swaying    in    the    breeze    soon 


McAllister 

went  off  to  sleep.  When  mother 
went  on  an  errand  she  simply  strap- 
ped the  flat  basket  to  her  shoulders, 
and  baby  would  go  along  too. 

In  colonial  days,  the  cradle  was 
one  of  the  necessary  articles  of  fur- 
niture, always  kept  in  the  main  room 
near  the  fireplace,  for  bedrooms  had 
no  heat,  and  an  infant  must  be  kept 
warm  and  near  at  hand,  yet  safely 
out  of  the  way.  It  was  part  of  the 
regular  daily  task  for  many  a  Pil- 
grim child  to  rock  the  baby. 

Of  course,  no  one  knows  when 
cradles  first  began  to  be  used,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  useful  things, 
it  must  have  been  very  early.  The 
first  cradles  in  anything  like  the 
modern  shape  were  probably  just 
pieces  of  logs  hollowed  out.  No  rock- 
ers were  necessary,  for  the  round 
bottom  of  the  tree  trunk  would  serve 
for  such  a  purpose.  And  there  were 
no  canopies  or  protecting  curtains 
such  as  we  are  familiar  with.  All 
that  came  much  later. 

The  early  Romans  used  cradles  of 
considerable  beauty  and  refinement  of 
design.  But,  after  the  empire  began 
to  go  to  pieces  under  assaults  of  the 
forest  tribes  of  the  north,  the  cradle, 
like  all  other  household  furniture,  be- 
came much  simpler  and  cruder. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  our 
remote  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  do  not 
seem  to  have  known  much  about  cra- 
dles. To  be  sure,  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish poet,  Caedmon,  who  flourished 
about  the  seventh  century  drew  pic- 
tures of  rude  cradles  on  some  of  his 
manuscripts.     But  the  early  English 
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mothers  apparently  were  often  at  a 
loss  to  find  some  place  of  conveni- 
ence and  safety  for  their  young  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  curious  ancient  law 
of  this  period  providing  that  "If  a 
woman  place  her  infant  by  the 
hearth,  and  the  man  put  water  in  the 
cauldron  and  it  boil  over,  and  the 
child  is  scalded,  the  woman  must  do 
penance  for  her  negligence,  but  the 
man  is  acquitted  of  blame."  Cer- 
tainly some  safe  place  for  baby  was 
needed  in  those  days. 

By  the  sixteenth  century,  at 
least,  cradles  had  become  common  in 
England,  the  general  form  of  them 
remaining  unchanged  for  three  hun- 
dred years — that  is,  an  oblong  oaken 
box  without  a  lid.  Often  rockers 
were  put  on,  these  generally  being 
detachable.  The  article  was  sturdy 
and  practical,  without  frills  or  fur- 
belows, the  front  end  being  slightly 
raised  to  keep  draughts  from  baby's 
head. 

Naturally,  certain  royal  children, 
especially  of  centuries  gone,  have 
had  very  elaborate  cradles.  These 
beds  were  designed  by  artists,  often 
richly  carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory, 
mother  of  pearl,  or  even  precious 
jewels.  At  Windsor  castle  in  Eng- 
land is  a  cradle  in  which  it  is  be- 
lieved the  future  king  Henry  V  was 


rocked  to  sleep.  In  southern  France, 
at  the  Castle  of  Pau,  the  custodian 
proudly  exhibits  a  charming  cradle 
mounted  on  a  tortoise  shell  that  was 
used  in  infancy  by  Henry  IV  of 
France.  At  Fountainbleau  is  a  cra- 
dle, an  elaborate  gold  and  quilted  af- 
fair, that  was  used  by  the  little  King 
of  Rome,  Napoleon  II.  Poor  lad, 
the  splendor  of  his  couch  did  not 
bring  him  much  happiness! 

More  appealing  to  most  of  us  than 
such  ornamented  pieces  are  those 
stout  oak  or  walnut  cribs  to  be  found 
in  many  a  home  attic,  little  beds  in 
which  generations  of  youngsters 
have  been  nurtured,  and  which  per- 
haps held  our  own  small  bodies  in 
days  gone  by.  Iron  bedsteads  have 
come  into  use  in  our  day.  And  the 
doctors  recommend  that  baby  should 
learn  to  close  his  eyes  without  much 
attention  from  his  elders. 

An  interesting  thing  about  the  Ful- 
ler cradle  in  Plymouth  is  that,  even 
now,  it  is  occasionally  used.  It  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Pilgrim  Associa- 
tion on  condition  that  whenever  any 
sufficiently  small  descendant  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Fuller  presents  himself — or 
is  presented  by  his  or  her  parents — 
the  air-tight  plate-glass  case  niay  be 
removed,  and  the  baby  may  be  rock- 
ed in  the  bed  of  his  ancestors. 


FOUNDATIONS 
A  building  can  rise  only  as  high  in  the  air  as  its  foundation 
is  sunk  into  the  earth.  No  twenty-eight  story  structure  can 
stand  on  a  four-story  foundation.  Strive  day  by  day  to  lay  a 
secure  foundation  upon  which  you  can  build  a  worthwhile  fu- 
ture. You  can  determine  how  tall  you  will  grow  tomorrow 
by  how  deep  you  are  willing  to  build  today. — George  I.  Francis. 
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HONESTY 

(Selected) 

My  father  never  did  much  talking      maxim    he    uttered    no 


about  honesty.  In  fact,  I  do  not  re- 
call any  instance  or  occasion  upon 
which  he  tried  to  impress  the  mean- 
ing of  the  time-honored  word  upon 
the  consciousness  of  us  growing  chil- 
dren. Needless  to  say,  the  old  mot- 
to, ''Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
found  no  abiding  place  on  the  walls 
of  our  humble  home. 

We  children  often  played  around 
or  helped  when  father  was  measur- 
ing wheat  out  in  the  barn.  And  we 
couldn't  help  noticing  that  he  always 
shock  the  measure  down  well  before 
scraping  it  off  on  the  top.  When  a 
neighbor  bought  wheat  from  father 
he  got  an  honest  bushel.  The  neigh- 
bors knew  that,  of  course  father 
knew  it,  although  he  never  referred 
to  the  matter,  but,  best  of  all,  we 
children  knew  it. 

When  father  measured  our  pota- 
toes or  apples  for  market  they  grad- 
ed the  same  way  all  through  the 
sack.  No  one  ever  found  better  ones 
on  the  top  than  in  the  bottom.  I  re- 
member one  occasion  when  I  was 
helping  and  tried  to  hide  a  specked 
apple.     Father    quoted    no    well-worn 


word  of  re- 
proach. He  just  reached  over  and 
took  the  specked  apple  from  the  hid- 
ing place  I  had  given  it,  and  layed 
it  on  top  with  the  specked  side  up. 
The  matter  was  never  referred  to 
again,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it. 

On  rare  and  happy  occasions  we 
children  were  given  a  street  car  ride 
as  a  special  treat.  Pennies  were 
scarce  in  the  family  coffers,  and  ev- 
en a  street  car  fare  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  indue  inroads  upon 
it.  I  remember  riding  with  father 
one  day  when  the  conductor  over- 
looked us.  I  was  just  thinking  how 
lucky  were  were  to  be  having  such  a 
lovely  free  ride,  when  I  saw  father 
motion  to  the  conductor  and  hand 
him  the  fare. 

Father  was  short  of  stature,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  he  seemed  to  my 
boyish  imagination  by  far  the  big- 
gest man  in  the  car.  I  never  tried 
to  ride  without  paying  my  fair  since 
then.  Even  if  I  tried  I  know  I  could 
not  do  it. 

Father  didn't  talk  to  us  about  hon- 
esty. He  didn't  need  to.  He  lived 
it  and  we  caught  it  from  him. 


PUSH  ON 

Don't  worry  when  your  work's  undone, 
No  task  is  finished  till  it's  begun. 
You  can't  do  it  by  looking  blue. 
Complaining  won't  help — it's  up  to  you 
To  go  to  work ! 

— Selected. 
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FLYERS  FIND  THE  YARB  BOY 


By  Leondine 

The  day  that  Gareth  Finley  and 
his  father  discovered  the  Yarb  Boy 
was  a  red  letter  day  anyway  in  Piney 
Hollow.  For  Dr.  Finley's  plane,  the 
Winged  Friend — in  which,  piloted  by 
Lis  son,  he  made  journeys  as  a  visit- 
ing surgical  missionary — was  not  on- 
ly the  first  aircraft  to  alight  in  the 
Hollow,  but  it  was  the  only  one  that 
most  of  the  Piney  Hollow  people  had 
seen  near  at  hand.  Occasional  fly- 
ers had  zoomed  through  the  sky  far 
overhead,  but  they  had  been  few, 
since  this  southern  valley  was  remote 
from  the  course  of  any  scheduled  air- 
way. 

However  it  was  not  to  see  the  shin- 
ing late  model  plane  that  the  Yarb 
Boy — who  had  been  baptized  Bascom 
Purdy — came  to  Piney  Hollow  school 
house.  The  lad  had  heard  that  a 
great  healer,  "a  real  doctor  who  can 
make  you  new,  like  whittling  a  whis- 
tle out  of  a  stick,"  was  coming,  at 
the  school  teacher's  request,  to  help 
Piney  folks — especially  to  "make  ov- 
er" little  Mollie  Stubbleland.  And 
the  Yarb  Boy  knew  that  he  himself 
and  this  famous  man  had  a  common 
interest;  Bascom  just  must  tell  some- 
thing to  Dr.  Finley. 

The  surgeon  and  his  son  had 
swooped  down  into  the  valley  Satur- 
day morning.  Quietly  the  operation 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent 
Mollie  from  being  scarred  for  life  by 
burns,  had  been  performed.  The 
teacher  had  sent  out  word  that  the 
people  should  gather  at  the  school 
house  for  the  afternoon,  bringing 
picnic  lunches.     The   plane  drew  the 


M.  Pelmounter 

crowd — but  once  there,  they  listened 
spell-bound  while  the  kindly  doctor 
stood  in  the  cock-pit,  telling  them  of 
the  real  Healer,  and  while  Gareth's 
unaffected  young  voice  sang  "Into 
the  tent  where  a  Gypsy  boy  lay."  It 
was  after  Dr.  Finley  had  stepped  to 
the  ground  in  order  to  greet  each  of 
the  Piney  folk  as  they  passed  along 
side  the  plane,  that  Gareth,  standing 
near  the  propeller,  noticed  a  woefully 
thin,  bare-footed  youth,  with  a  great 
thatch  of  sun-bleached  hair,  making 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  get.  neat 
the  surgical  missionary.  The  lad's 
home-made  trousers  were  ragged  but 
freshly  washed;  a  single  worn  su- 
spender strap  held  them  doubtfully  in 
place;  the  faded  yellowish  shirt  was 
far  too  tight  and  short,  but  it  was 
clean.  The  boy's  long,  emaciated 
hands  grasped  something  wrapped  in 
a  p^ece  of  dilapidated  newspaper. 

Each  time  this  youth  approached 
Dr.  Finley,  some  other  person  push- 
ed him  aside  as  though  he  had  no 
light  there,  and  stepped  in  ahead  of 
him.  Finally,  as  he  was  thrust  back, 
he  lost  his  balance  and  was  falling 
when  he  partially  saved  himself  by 
grasping  a  strut  of  the  plane.  Gar- 
eth saw  that  one  of  the  thin  legs  was 
stiff  and  drawn. 

"Here  buddy,"  exclaimed  the  pilot, 
"let  me  boost  you  into  the  machine. 
Guess  they  won't  run  over  you  up 
there." 

The  boy's  hungry  looking  face 
turned  towards  Gareth's  sunny  coun- 
tenance. "Don't  mean  to  pester  any- 
body, but  I  reckon  I've  got  to  see  you 
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all,"  he  drawled  apologetically. 

"Then  you  sit  in  the  machine  till 
the  crowd  gqts  past — I'll  be  with  you 
in  a  minute." 

The  pilot  walked  aside  to  hear  the 
mumbled  explanations  which  Lis 
Stubbleland,  Mollie's  brother,  was 
trying  to  make. 

"That  there's  a  Yarb  Boy — his 
granny  was  a  Yarb  Woman — brewed 
charms  and  medicines  in  a  kettle,  but 
she's  dead — queer  ones — they  do  tell 
there  were  strange  goings-on  at  their 
shanty.  No  one  likes  to  have  any 
more  truck  with  that  kind  than  they 
have  to." 

"Oh— you  mean  they  were  herb 
doctors!"  exclaimed  Gareth.  "So  the 
grandmother  is  dead?  Whom  does 
the  young  fellow  live  with?" 

"By  himself  I  reckon.  You  can't 
expect  folks  to  take  that  kind  in  with 
their  own  family.  But,"  he  added, 
as  though  realizing  that  his  words 
sounded  un-Christian,  "when  Mollie 
was  burned,  I  did  go  to  Bascom  for 
yarbs  of  his  granny's  that  might  be 
there.  He  gave  me  all  she  left,  so 
I  fetched  him  a  braided  string  of 
blue   pop-corn   ears." 

Somehow  Gareth  felt  a  great  lump 
near  his  heart.  That  morning,  as  he 
had  flown  across  the  wooded  hills  in 
the  airplane,  he  had  seen  an  isolated 
tumble-down  cabin  in  a  rocky  clear- 
ing. Now  he  pictured  in  his  mind 
that  cabin,  with  an  underfed  boy 
coming  out  of  its  loneliness  to  ex- 
change his  only  "inheritance"  for  a 
bit  of  "pottage" — or  rather,  for  blue 
pop-corn. 

Realizing  that  the  Yarb  Boy  was 
something  of  an  outcast  among  his 
neighbors,  young  Finley  instinctively 


championed  the  lad.  During  the  next 
hour  he  talked  with  Bascom  whenev- 
er there  was  opportunity. 

"Granny  began  making  teas  and 
such  because  she  wanted  to  cure  my 
bad  leg,"  explained  the  youth.  "She 
found  out  everything  she  could  about 
yarbs — herbs,"  he  corrected  himself, 
noticing  the  other's  pronunciation. 
"She  learned  what  roots  to  steep 
when  anybody  had  ague,  and  what 
bark  was  good  for  tooth-ache,  and 
what  leaves  to  bind  onto  a  burn. 
Pretty  soon  when  anybody  was  sick 
they'd  come  to  her.  Sometimes  they'd 
bring  a  jug  of  molasses  or  half  a  bag 
of  corn-meal,  but  granny'd  give  them 
medicine  anyway,  and  tell  them  how 
to  put  it  on,  for  she  was  smart  about 
— most  everything." 

"You  know  quite  a  bit  yourself — 
I  notice  some  of  the  words  you  use," 
commented  the  pilot. 

"Granny  had  me  go  to  school — as 
long  as  she  was  here — because  she 
said  maybe  I  could  learn  something 
there  about  y-herbs,  and  how  to  get 
well.  And  she  told  me  to  bring  her 
all  the  queer  plants  I  saw,  for  she 
said  maybe  some  day  we  might  find 
something  that  would  make  my  knee 
so  it  wouldn't  be  no  good  and  twist- 
ed. Shucks,  I  got  along  tolerably 
anyhow — as  long  as  granny  was  with 
me — but  what  I  wanted  was  to  find 
some  wonderful  herbs  that  would 
help  a  whole  lot  of  puny  people.  I 
reckoned  that  was  about  all  I  could 
ever  do  for  folks.  And  one  day  atop 
of  Piney  Ridge  I  found  this." 

Very  carefully  he  unrolled  the  old 
newspaper  and  showed  a  few  wilted 
leaves  with  a  pungent  odor. 

"This  is  the  real  healing  herb,"  he 
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announced.  "After  I  found  it,  gran- 
ny made  people  well  from  terrible 
things.  Why,  folks  from  away  over 
on  the  Nishiny-Botony  Branch,  and 
down  Yancey  way,  would  come  to 
her,,  and  pretty  soon  they'd  be  well, 
but  then  they  wouldn't  come  any 
more,  and  when  we'd  go  to  some 
meeting  they'd  sit  at  the  other  end 
of  the  seat." 

"How  about  yourself?  Did  this 
medicine  help  ycu?" 

"Sure  it  did,  only  slow,  because  I'd 
been  this  way  so  long.  Then  lately, 
IVe  been  all  tuckered  out  with  clear- 
ing a  patch  and  trying  to  grow  some 
corn  for  meal.  Now  there's  nobody 
knows  about  this  herb  excepting  me. 
That's  why  I'm  telling  you,  so  if  any- 
thing happens  to  me,  you  and  your 
father  can  give  out  word  about  this 
and  cure  the  ailing  ones  everywhere. 
It's  wonderful — it's  the  real  healing 
herb." 

Bascom's  face  glowed  with  a  great 
conviction.  Gareth  found  himself 
wondering  if  the  face  of  some  young 
knight — maybe  the  one  after  whom 
he  himself  was  named — hadn't  glow- 
ed like  that.  It  was  this  light  in  the 
Yarb  Boy's  countenance,  rather  than 
any  apparent  value  in  the  withered 
leaves,  that  caused  young  Finley  to 
feel  a  real  interest.  He  searched  his 
memory  of  botany  for  something 
similar,  but  he  couldn't  recall  any- 
thing. Possibly  if  he  saw  the  whole 
plant,  in  its  natural  surroundings — 

"Where  does  this  shrub  grow?" 

"Up  there,  atop  Piney  Ridge." 
Bascom  pointed  to  the  height  which 
closed  in  the  head  of  the  valley. 
"Have  to  go  around  back  to  get  up.. 
It's  a  right  smart  step." 


"I'd  I'lo  to  stretch  my  legs  a  bit," 
grinned  the  flyer.  "Must  keep  in 
training',  for  an  aviator  never  knows 
when  he'll  have  to  take  a  long  walk. 
Couldn't  we  go  up  there  while  the 
crowd  is  eating?" 

Gareth  spoke  a  few  words  to  his 
father,  then  turned  to  the  plane  and 
opened  a  small  storage  compartment 
from  which  he  took  sheets  of  stiff  pa- 
per. 

"We'll  nped  something  to  carry 
specimens  in — a  sheet  of  this  chart 
paper  that  I  use  for  drawing  glider 
models  will  be  just  the  thing." 

In  spite  of  Bascom's  bare  feet  and 
crippled  leg  he  led  the  climb,  eager 
as  a  mountain  deer.  During  the  next 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  two 
youths,  one  in  a  pilot's  natty  uni- 
form, the  other  in  faded,  outgrown 
clothes,  forgot  all  superficial  differ- 
ences in  their  common  enjoyment  of 
climbing  and  of  the  widening  view 
over  the  hills  luxuriant  in  oak,  hick- 
ory, and  southern  pine.  With  only 
necessary  pauses  for  breathing,  they 
arrived  quite  "atop  Piney  Ridge" 
and  could  see,  almost  below  them,  the 
Hollow  with  school  house,  airplane, 
and  scattering  pioneers. 

The  flyer  paused  to  exclaim:  Whe- 
ew!  This  cliff — what  a  place  to  send 
off  gliders.  And  the  air  is  just  right 
— wish  I  had  one  of  my  models  here!" 

But  Bascom  seemed  scarely  to  hear 
his  companion,  and  hurried  on  until, 
a  few  rods  back  from  the  cliff's  edge, 
he  halted  suddenly,  and  stood  looking 
down  with  glowing  eyes. 

"Here's  where  they  grow — gran- 
ny's yarbs." 

The  new-comer  felt  disillusioned 
and  disappointed  as  he  stared  at  the 
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scraggly  little  plants,  hiding  apolo- 
getically under  the  branches  of  more 
snowy  shrubs.  Dull  leaves,  common- 
looking  seeds,  and,  when  he  dug  into 
the  ground,  small  stringy  roots.  They 
certainly  didn't  appear  miraculous. 
But  Bascom  handled  them  tenderly. 

"They'll  cure  folks,"  he  said  with 
solemn  admiration. 

So  Gareth,  realizing  that  a  self- 
sacrificing  aged  woman  and  a  big- 
hearted  lad  had  believed  this  little 
herb  a  boon  to  humanity,  reverently 
lifted  two  whole  plants  and  laid  them 
insidt  a  folded  sheet  of  the  chart  pa- 
per. 

"This  isn't  in  the  botany  I  studied, 
but  maybe  dad  will  recognize  it,"  he 
said.  "It's  great  for  you  to  want  to 
help  people  everywhere.  And  I  say, 
fellow,  I'm  even  more  pleased  to 
know  you  than  to  know  about  this 
herb." 

"Me?     I  don't  count." 

Gareth  glanced  at  the  lad  with  re 
nowed  admiration,  but  said  no  more 
on  the  subject. 

They  started  on  the  back  trail. 
Now  the  flyer  was  walking  ahead  and 
doing  the  talking.  Presently,  with  a 
feeling  that  something  was  wrong, 
he  looked  about.  Bascom  lay  in  a 
heap  against  a  log.  Quick  examina- 
tion revealed  only  the  faintest  hint 
of  heart-beat.  Gareth  poured  water 
from  his  canteen  onto  the  lad's  lips 
and  forehead,  chafed  his  wrists, 
moved  him  into  a  natural  position. 
Several  minutes  he  worked  before  the 
eyelids  in  the  emaciated  face  flick- 
ered. 

"Guess  I'm  about  tuckered — if  I 
go  clean  out  don't  forget  to  tell  folks 
about  the  healing — "     Once  more  he 


lay  lifeless. 

Young  Finley  remembered  that  the 
crest  of  the  Ridge  was  in  reality  not 
far  from  the  school  house.  Making 
his  way  to  a  point  that  jutted  out 
toward  the  valley,  he  was  encourag- 
ed by  seeing  that  some  of  the  r-icnic- 
ing  groups  were  near  that  end  of  the 
Hollow.  Could  he  get  them  to  come 
to  Bascom's  aid? 

When  on  hikes,  he  had  always  been 
fond  of  making  his  voice  travel  as 
far  as  possible,  over  hill  or  lowland, 
through  woods  or  across  water. 
Would  this  training  enable  him  to 
get  a  message  to  those  below?  A  long 
halloo,  which  seemed  to  multiply  and 
reverberate  as  it  floated  out  above 
the  valley. — A  brief  wait,  then  an- 
other halloo. — The  two  nearer  par- 
ties were  looking  for  the  shouter. 
Waving  his  cap  he  called  again;  now 
they  saw  him — an  arm  down  there 
waved  in  return.  However  the  lone 
figure  on  the  cliff  must  let  them  know 
that  this  was  not  mere  pastime. 

Placing  his  hands  megaphone-like 
he  shouted  clearly  as  he  could, 
"He-elp!     He-elp!" 

But  at  that  very  minute  someone 
— probably  Dr.  Finley — started  the 
motor  of  the  Winged  Friend!  The 
picnicers  immediately  had  attention 
for  nothing  else.  All  the  scattered 
groups  hastily  gathered  their  rem- 
nants of  fried  chicken  into  baskets 
and  moved  toward  the  center  of  in- 
terest. The  motor  whirred  more  and 
more  loudly.  Those  who  had  heard 
a  boy  hallo  from  the  Ridge,  gave  no 
further  thought  to  such  ,  a  trifling 
matter. 

As  the  plucky  flyer  thought  of  his 
prostrated     companion      who     needed 
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help  speedily,  and  looked  at  those 
care-free  groups  below  who  were 
quite  unconscious  of  this  tragic  situ- 
ation, a  sort  of  desperate  fury  surg- 
ed up  in  him.  To  think  that  his  own 
plane,  usually  his  greatest  aid,  should 
have  come  between  him  and  the  sav- 
ing of  a  life! 

"I'm  an  eagle  that's  been  pluck- 
ed," he  murmured.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  saying  to  himself,  "I've 
always  been  master  of  the  situation 
— I'll  master  this  too.  When  about 
licked  it's  time  to  make  a  real  fight. 
Now  how — by  what  trick  of  body  and 
hrain— ?" 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  the  crowd 
below,  someone  suddenly  turned  his 
eyes  from  the  whirring  propeller  to 
see  what  was  moving  overhead.  He 
spoke  to  his  neighbor.  Soon  a  num- 
ber of  necks  were  craned,  several 
pairs  of  eyes  watched  a  small  but 
able  paper  glider  that  was  maneuv- 
ering itself  above  the  heads  in  the 
breeze.  Gradually  it  hovered  down- 
ward; as  it  came  nearer,  there  was 
a  scramble  for  it. 

Lis  Stubbleland,  who  in  spite  of 
his  youth  was  the  tallest  person  in 
the  gathering,  reached  up  a  lanky 
arm  and  seemed  to  pick  the  white 
glider  out  of  the  sky.  As  he  looked 
at  his  trophy,  he  suddenly  exclaim- 
ed: 

"Thar's  writing  on  it!" 

On  both  sides  of  the  glider  were 
printed   plainly  these  words: 

"Send  help  to  top  of  Piney  Ridge. 
Bascom  must  be  carried." 

It  was  scarcely  a  minute  until  Lis, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  other 
youths,  seized  a  blanket  from  which 
a  stretcher  could  be  improvised,  and 


they  were  off  toward  the  Piney 
Ridge  trail.  By  the  time  they  reach- 
ed the  summit,  Bascom  had  been  par- 
tially revived  by  the  youthful  pilot's 
efforts. 

"I'd  been  up  here  a-ready  this 
morning  to  get  the  leaves,"  the  Yarb 
Boy  explained,  "and  didn't  eat.  Knew 
I  was  done  for  anyway,  and  it  don't 
make  any  difference  now,  for  you'll 
know  how  to  help  other  folks  with 
granny's  herbs." 

But  the  aviator  replied,  "Buck  up, 
Bascom,  my  lad  and  these  healing 
plants  together  are  going  to  make 
you  as  strong  as  I  am.  Your  work 
isn't  finished  yet — you'll  have  to  help 
us  help  others.  How'd  you  like  to  go 
away  from  the  Hollow  a  while — go 
with  dad  and  me  in  the  plane?" 

Several  months  afterward,  in  Dr. 
Finley's  study,  he  and  his  son  to- 
gether were  telling  the  story  of  the 
Yarb  Boy  to  a  group  of  business 
men.  One  of  these,  Elbert  Wells,  fi- 
nally said  a  bit  impatiently: 

"It  was  fine  of  you  both,  I'm  sure, 
to  show  so  much  consideration  for 
this  mountain  cripple  and  his  little 
weeds — but  if  you'll  excuse  me  now." 

"Weeds  nothing!"  almost  snorted 
Dr.  Finley,  "the  plant  this  natural- 
ist found  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful specific  for  inflamation  I've  ever 
seen.  Instead  of  our  helping  Piney 
Hollow,  that  place  can  help  the 
world.  You  were  called  here  be- 
cause a  company  should  be  formed 
to  make  this  medicine  available  for 
all  who  need  it.  Of  course  the  dis- 
coverer should  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  firm." 

As  an  outer  door  was  heard  clos- 
ing, Gareth   stepped   from  the   study 
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and  called,  "Hi  there!"     He  led  in  a  "I   see  you  have   a  yen  for  know- 
neat     youth     who     limped     ever     so  ledge.     A   book  by   Paul   de   Kruif — 
slightly  but  seemed  healthy ,  and  car-  and — what's  this?     Plants  As  Chem- 
ried  two   handsome  books   under   his  ists?" 
arm.  "Yes    sir,"    answered    Bascom,    his 

"Gentlemen,    this    is    Exhibit    A,"  face  lighting  up.     "It's  thrilling — all 

said   the    doctor.     "He    is   the    living  about      Panax      Quinquefolium      and 

proof  of  what  his  own  discovery,  pro-  Hammelis  Virginiana — " 

perly  applied,  can  do."  "What  are  you  talking  about?"  in- 

The  new-comer  seemed  puzzled  and  quired  Mr.  Wells, 

slightly    embarrassed    but    neverthe-  In  his  earnestness,  Bascom  became 

less    poised.        Mr.    Wells    shook    the  a    simple    Piney    Hollow    boy    again, 

lad's  hand,  then   indicated  the   large  "Yarbs"  he  explained.       "They  cure 

volumes.  folks." 


THE  OTHER  MAN 


Perhaps  he  may  have  slipped  a  bit — 

Well,  so  have  you. 
Perhaps  some  things  he  ought  to  quit — 

Well,  so  should  you. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  faltered — why, 

Why  all  men  do,  and  so  havei  I. 
You  must  admit — unless  you  lie, 

That  so  have  you. 

Perhaps  if  we  should  stop  and  think, 

Both  I  and  you. 
When  painting  some  one  black  as  ink, 

As  some  folks  do. 
Perhaps,  if  we  would  recollect, 

Perfection  we  would  not  expect, 
But  Just  a  man  half-way  correct, 

Like  me  and  you. 

I'm  just  a  man  who's  fairly  good, 

I'm  just  like  you. 
I've  done  some  things  I  never  should, 

Perhaps  like  you. 
But,  thank  the  Lord,  I've  sense  to  see 

The  rest  of  men  with  charity ; 
They're  good  enough  if  gOod  as  me — 

Say,  men  like  you. 

— Douglas  Malloch. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Last  Monday  our  genial  county 
health  officer,  Dr.  D.  G.  Caldwell,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Karl  Cline,  of  the 
county  health  department,  came  to 
the  School  and  administered  typhoid 
vaccine  to  about  250.  This  will  be 
repeated  twice  at  weekly  intervals. 
The  officials  of  the  School  have  been 
very  careful  in  keeping  up  these  ty- 
phoid treatments  for  several  years 
past,  and  those  appearing  for  vacci- 
nation were  new  boys  who  have  been 
admitted  since  July  19,  1934,  and  a 
few  others  who  have  been  at  the  in- 
stitution three  and  one-half  years  or 
more. 

While  the  boys  stood  in  line, 
awaiting  their  turn  with  shivering 
dread,  the  doctor  and  his  nurse  ad- 
ministered the  needle  so  adeptly  that 
that  most  of  the  youngsters  in  pass- 
ing were  heard  to  remark,  "I 
thoughit  it  was  going  to  hurt — but  it 
didn't  hurt  a  bit." 

School  was  suspended  for  the  af- 
ternoon and  the  teachers  took  chavge 
of  the  group  after  the  vaccinations 
so  as  to  keep  the  boys  in  the  shade 
as  much  as  possible.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  several  of  the 
lads  were  quite  ill  for  a  little  while. 
— o — 

Mother's  Day  was  celebrated  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School  last 
Sunday,  not  with  the  usual  readings 
and  recitations,  but  with  a  very  sim- 
ple little  one-act  play  entitled  "A 
Timely  Shower,"  showing  how  every- 
one in  the  home  can  contribute  to 
mother's  happiness  each  day  of  their 
lives.     This    little    play    pointed    out 


that  mother's  happiness  could  be 
brought  about  in  kindly  ways  and 
deeds  rather  than  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  costly  gifts.  The  play  was 
rendered  by  five  of  our  boys,  and  they 
certainly  did  themselves  proud  in  in- 
terpreting the  leading  thought — that 
of  making  mother  happy — in  an  easy 
natural  manner.  Those  acting  the 
parts  of  mother  and  daughter  were 
unusually  good.  Following  is  the 
cast  of  characters: 

"A   TIMELY   SHOWER" 

Mother Leland  Crosby 

Father  : John  R.  Davis 

Betty  Robert  Keith 

Jean  C.   D.   Grooms 

Jack James  Harvell 

The  play  was  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  regular  Sunday  School 
hour,  and  was  presented  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Virginia  Smoot, 
secretary  to  the  superintendent,  and 
several  of  the  teachers,  making  a  de- 
cided hit  with  all  who  heard  it. 

While  the  School  was  unable  to 
furnish  flowers  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  designate  the  status  of  the  mother 
of  each  boy,  whether  living  or  dead, 
we  noticed  as  the  cottage  lines 
marched  into  the  auditorium  that 
quite  a  number  had  found  flowers 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
— o — 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. There  were  quite  a  number  of 
visitors  present  at  this  service, 
among  them  being:        Mrs.   I.   Hard- 
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ing  Hughes  and  son,  Harding,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Ada  Rogers  Gorman,  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Rogers,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Kaulbach  and 
Rogers  McGee,  all  of  Concord,  and 
Miss  Carrie  Virginia  Hughes,  of 
Hendersonville. 

For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  read  the  13th  chapter  of  I 
Corinthians,  using  the  Greek  version, 
and  in  a  splendid  talk  to  the  boys,  his 
subject  was   "Mother's   Love." 

In  his  usual  interesting  manner 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  told  the  story  of 
Moses  and  the  great  love  his  mother 
had  for  him.  He  stated  that  over  in 
Egypt,  cities  which  had  been  buried 
for  centuries,  had  been  uncovered  by 
scientists.  In  one  of  these  cities  tab- 
lets of  clay  were  found  upon  which 
were  pictures  and  symbols  telling  of 
the  lives  of  the  Isralites  while  in  bon- 
dage. The  speaker  showed  the  boys 
a  piece  of  this  clay  together  with  a 
stylus,  the  instrument  used  in  mark- 
ing these  pieces  of  clay. 

From  these  tablets  uncovered  by 
explorers,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  we 
find  what  Moses'  mother  taught  him 
as  a  child: 

1 — Spend  no  day  in   idleness. 

2 — Give  your  heart  to  learning. 

3 — Speak  the  truth  and  do  what  is 
right  for  it  is  great,  mighty  and  en- 
durable. 

4 — Never  forget  to  be  respectful, 
and  do  not  sit  down  while  an  older 
person  stands. 

5 — Never  forget  what  thy  mother 
hath  done  for  thee. 


6 — Hew  good  it  is  for  a  boy  to  obey 
his  father. 

From  these  teachings,  along  with 
other  instructions,  Moses  became  the 
leader  of  a  great  nation. 

In  speaking  of  Mother's  Day,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes  explained  the  origin  of 
the  custom  in  this  country.  He  told 
how  in  1907,  Miss  Annie  Jarvis,  of 
Philadelphia,  lost  her  mother,  and 
the  next  year  she  wanted  to  have  a 
memorial  service  in  her  honor.  It  is 
said  that  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
English  custom  of  having  "Mother- 
ing Sunday,"  was  what  prompted 
Miss  Jarvis  to  work  towards  the 
adoption  of  this  custom  in  our  coun 
try.  In  1914  her  hopes  were  real- 
ized, as  President  Wcodrow  Wilson 
signed  a  proclamation  designating 
the  second  Sunday  in  May  as  Moth- 
er's Day. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes 
told  the  boys  that  a  mother  loves 
deeply  and  because  of  that  love  we 
should  strive  to  live  clean,  noble, 
Christian  lives,  in  order  that  we 
might  measure  up  to  what  our  moth- 
ers want  us  to  be. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  ser- 
vice was  the  playing  of  Master  Rog- 
ers McGee,  13-year-old  violin  stu- 
dent. This  lad  exhibited  considera- 
ble skill  in  handling  this  difficult  in- 
strument, and  rendered  three  selec- 
tions, "Minuet  in  G,"  Kreislers  "Rose 
Marie,"  and  "Home  on  the  Range," 
in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  Mrs. 
Kaulbach,  organist  and  choir  direc- 
tor of  All  Saints  Church,  played  the 
piano  accompaniment. 
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Week  Ending  May  12,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(5)  Erwin  Martin  6 

(4)  William  McCormick  7 
(10)  Robert  Radford  10 

(5)  Earl  Rogers  9 

(6)  Hassel   Shropshire  6 
(8)  Richard  Sullivan  9 
(5)  Louis  Tarkington  7 
(5)  Ashley   Thompson  9 
(3)  Richard  Ty singer  3 

(2)  Jerome  Warren  2 
(5)  Vermont  Whitley  6 

(3)  Wiley  Willoughby  3 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Clifford  Bowers  8 
(3)     Homer  Bunn  5 

(7)  Claude   McLaughlin  7 

(2)  Ivan  Morrozoff  5 

(8)  Millard  Owenby  9 
Anderson  Pavne 

(3)  Bunn  Shoe  4 
Everett   Williamson  3 

(5)     Junius  Yarborough  6 
Preston   Yarborough  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(3)  James  Cooper  7 
Boyd  Freeman  3 
Council  Holden 

(4)  Thomas  Horton  9 
Woodrow  Spruill  5 

(4)      Henry  Tucker  6 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

William   Barber  3 
Elbert  Bryant  3 
James  Burns  2 
Judge  Cook 
Charles   Furchess 
Julian  Gregory  2 
Marcellus  Gurganus 

(2)     John  Walsh  6 

Porter  Willhite  2 
D.  C.  Winston 


COTTAGE  No.  4 

James   Bartlett  5 

Vernon  Bass  6 

Lindsay  Chavis  3 

(10)   Fleming  Collins  10 

(6)     Robert  Conklin  7 

(4)     Wayne  Fowler  5 

(2)  Glenn  Haymore  2 

(3)  Ralph  Johnson  3 
Billy  Justice  4 

(3)  Irwin  Luther  5 
(3)  Jack  McRary  4 
(2)     Robert  Orrell  4 

(2)  Lloyd  Pettus  3 
Robert  Penland  4 

(3)  Wheeler  Sturdivant 
(2)      Melvin  Walters  4 

Gray  Wright  5 

COTTAGE  No.  5 


(3) 

(2) 
(4) 

(4) 


William  Ange  5 
Marvin  Adams  2 
William  Ballew  5 
Connie  Dickens  6 
Braxton   Grady  3 
Maynard  Hicks  9 
Monroe  Keith  3 
David   Odham 
James  Seawell  3 
Robert  Worthington 


(3) 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Bass  6 
Fred  Clark  2 
John  Drum  3 
Leo  Forester 
Columbus  Hamilton 
Thomas  Hamilton  4 
Clinton  Keen  3 
Robert  Keith 
Leonard   Melton  3 
Robert  Stephens 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

William  Beach  2 
William  Corn  2 
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(2)     William  Green  5 
Caleb  Hill  5 
Harding  Kluttz 
Perry  Harvell 
Kenneth  Messick  3 
(5)     Theodore   Nines  6 
(2)     Floyd  Watkins  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(10)    John  Auton  10 
(4)      Sam  Belk  7 
(2)      Harry  Flowe  8 
J.  R.  Davis  2 
Luther  Pierce  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 


Randolph   Davis  4 
Lee  Dickens  9 
Carl   Everett 
Woodrin   Fowler  5 
Homer  Smith  6 
Bryan   Williams  9 


(2) 
(6) 

(3) 

(5) 
(6) 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(2)     Jack  Baity  9 
James  Bell  2 
(2)     Jack  Carver  3 

(2)  Lewis  Hanna  2 
Charles  Pollard  4 
Edwin  Shuler 
James  L.  Singleton  3 

(3)  Fred  Ward  7 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Edward   Carpenter  2 

Ira  Grogan 
(7)      Bennie  Holland  8 
(7)      Bennie  Moore  8 

Norman  McGee  4 
(5)      James  Rector  6 

Theodore   Rector 
(3)      Charles    Smith  6 

Oscar  Vereen  3 


(7)  Lee  Watkins  7 
(3)     Adolph  Watson  3 

Eldridge  Ward 
(6)      Cecil  Webb  8 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

Trojan  Aiken  2 
Earl  Atwood  9 
Walter   Beaver  7 
Frank   Dickens  4 
Leonard  Ellis  3 
Alfred  Holloman  5 
Edward  Lockamy  4 

(2)      Eli  Philemon  8 

(8)  Homer  Quick  9 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

Urbane  Hill  9 

Warren   Medlin  5 

Jennings   Norris  6 

Linwood  Potter  5 

Eugene  Smith  10 

Howard  Wilson  7 


(3) 
(2) 
(10) 

(4) 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(2)      Elzie  Carpenter  3 
(5)      Jack  Comer  8 
Brevard  Hall  3 

(2)  Henry  Hallman  2 
Berry  Rogers  3 
Joseph  Stockton  5 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3)  Denver   Beshears  6 
Thomas  Brown  5 
Floyd  Causey  4 
John  Early  3 
Claibourne   McKee  4 

(3)      George  McManus  3 
(7)      Sam  Pegram  9 
(5)     Paul  Rhodes  7 
(2)     Robert  Teeter  5 
Roy  Wyrick  5 


IN  TRUTH 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed. 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed. 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

— Horatius  Bonar. 
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!  OUR  HEROES 

*!♦  •;♦ 

*  These  did  not  pass  in  selfishness;  they  died 
t  for  all  mankind.  f 
J  They  died  to  build  a  better  world  for  all  who  * 
$  stay  behind ;  J 
X  And  we  who  hold  their  memory  dear,  and  % 
S  bring  them  flowers  today,                              % 

*  Should   consecrate   ourselves   once   more   to         $ 
t  live  and  die  as  they.                                       1 

f  — Edgar  A.  Guest         f 
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MY  GARDEN 

In  my  garden  are  many  flowers 

Of  bright  array  and  deepest  hue, 
Whose  dewy  petals,  so  fresh  and  cool, 

Glisten  like  diamonds  in  a  pool, 
And  send  forth  fragrance,  oft  so  rare; 

Each  tells  a  message  I  know  is  true. 

These  flowers  are  my  thoughts,  and  deeds, 

As  I  live  them  day  by  day. 
Each  must  be  tended  with  greatest  care, 

No  weeds  must  grow  to  tangle,  snare, 
Sprinkled  with  sunshine,  and  freshened  with  love, 

These  flowers  give  bloom  in  colors  gay. 

When  autumn  comes,  and  my  flowers  fade, 

The  colorful  memories  still  remain, 
Giving  joy  and  cheer  to  all  I  meet 

At  home,  abroad,  or  on  the  street, 
And  for  this  garden,  so  rich  and  rare, 

I  thank  my  God,  from  whence  it  came. 

—Ruby  Robens  Bayard 


MRS.  SALLIE  PHIFER  WILLIAMSON  VISITS  OUR  SCHOOL 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  felt  signally  honored  to 
have  had  a  few  moments  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Phifer  Williamson's  time 
while  in  Concord,  renewing  old  friendships,  speaking  to  relatives 
and  looking  ovr  old  landmarks  familiar  to  her  during  her  girlhood 
and  young  womanhood  days. 

One  could  easily  detect  while  in  conversation  with  this  distin- 
guished daughter  of  Cabarrus,  she  was  visibly  impressed  with  the 
change  of  scenes,  with  the  multitude  of  new  faces  and  names,  and 
with  the  magic  transformation  of  "old  Concord,"  from  the  villiage 
days,  into  one  of  the  busiest,  bustling  cities  in  the  state. 
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It  must  have  been  gratifying  for  this  erstwhile  citizen,  Mrs.  Sal- 
lie  Phifer  Williamson,  Chicago,  to  see  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  pioneer  citizenship, — Scotch-Irish  and  German,  have  used 
their  noble  heritage  of  loyalty  and  thrift,  not  alone  to  develop  Con- 
cord as  a  manufacturing  center,  but  a  city  of  beautiful  homes, 
churches  of  classic  beauty  and  school  buildings  architecturally  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demands  of  public  education. 

To  add  to  all  of  this  bqauty  and  charm  of  our  city,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson has  perpetuated  her  name  as  well  as  endeared  herself  to 
the  citizenry  of  Concord  by  converting  the  old  Presbyterian  ceme- 
tery into  a  Memorial  Garden,  a  haven  of  beauty  and  peace  in  hon- 
or of  her  sainted  mother. 

Never  could  there  have  been  a  more  beautiful  thought  born  in 
the  bosom  of  any  woman  than  this  garden,  kept  most  orderly  with 
its  winding  walks,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  velvety,  green  grass, 
filled  with  a  variety  of  blooming  shrubs  and  flowers,  canopied  with 
exquisite  shade  trees,  making  a  perfect  bower  for  the  song  birds, — 
a  restful  spot  of  perpetual  beauty,  a  most  appropriate  memorial 
"TO  MOTHER." 


CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Friday,  May  10,  was  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  and  particularly 
fitting  was  it  on  that  day,  we  should  pause  long  enough  from  the 
duties  that  engage  our  attention,  give  over  to  a  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion ;  and  pay  tribute  to  our  battle-scarred  veterans  who  nobly  de- 
fended the  Southland, — the  thought  of  which  will  ever  remain  a 
priceless  heritage  to  posterity. 

The  veterans  who  survive  should  be  honored,  they  returned  af- 
ter a  fight  of  four  years  to  broken  homes,  devastated  fields,  to  ov- 
ercome poverty,  political  injustice  and  ignorance  with  the  same 
courage  and  hardihood  that  characterized  them  as  soldiers  while 
on  the  fields  of  battle  run  red  with  blood. 

No  braver  soldiers  are  to  be  found  than  the  North  Carolina  vet- 
erans, and  not  too  much  can  be  dome  in  appreciation  of  those  who 
stood  to  the  front  70  years  ago  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  the  South. 

Well,  has  it  been  said,  that  North  Carolina  was :     "First  at  Beth- 
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el;  farthest  at  Gettysburg;  and  last  at  Appomattox."  Regardless 
of  class  or  clan  whenever  we  meet  one  of  these  brave  men,  of  the 
pitifully  small  remnant  left,  some  recognition  should  be  made, — 
either  a  cordial  smile,  a  warm  hand  shake  or  a  bow  of  deference 
marked  by  the  spirit  of  highest  esteem.  This  is  a  small  tribute, 
but  remember  old-age  appreciates  little  attentions. 


THE  SEASON  FOR  GRADUATES 

This  is  the  commencement  season  when  thousands  of  young  wo- 
men and  men,  from  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state, 
with  diplomas  of  proficiency  from  high  schools  or  colleges,  step  out 
into  life,  thrilled  and  filled  with  the  hope  of  success  that  springs 
eternal  in  the  life  of  young  people. 

Every  newspaper  carries  pictures  of  graduating  classes,  the 
members  of  which  will  soon  find  their  places  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, doubtless  taking  up  the  work  of  those  who  have  served  their 
day  and  generation,  and  broken  the  ranks  by  either  death  or 
illn'ess. 

The  graduating  day  is  one  of  commingled  joy  and  sadness.  It 
is  joyous  because  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  preparation  for 
life  is  finished,  and  doubly  sad  because  of  breaking  ties  of  the 
strongest  friendship  made  by  contact  with  students  and  teachers. 

The  final  exercises  of  every  commencement  day  are  similar. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  sermon  to  the  graduating  class,  admonish- 
ing them  against  the  pit-falls  alluring  to  youth,  and  encouraging 
them  to  higher  ideals  with  the  hope  of  a  glorified  life  and  one  of 
the  finest  service.  There  is  also  interspersed  a  program  of  recita- 
tions and  song  with  thej  presentation  of  diplomas  to  climax  the  fi- 
nale of  school  days  that  means  much  in  the  life  of  every  young  per- 
son in  the  country. 

The  expression  "commencement-day"  is  truly  significant.  There 
are  some  who  accept  it  as  "finishing-day,"  but  it  means  the  com- 
mencement of  the  responsibilities  of  life  for  during  school  days 
only  a  skeleton  is  formed  and  it  can  be  filled  out  daily  by  study. 

Therefore,  it  is  well  for  every  graduate  of  this  or  any  season  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  course  of  study  completed  in  college  is  only 
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a  suggestion  of  greater  things  to  be  achieved. 

But  school  days,  ''dear  old  happy  school  days"  are  a  strong  link 
welded  by  the  joy  of  youth  that  makes  complete  a  chain  of  delight- 
ful memories. 

MR.  C.  F.  RITCHIE'S  GIFT 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ritchie,  Concord,  a  veteran  merchant  in  the  line  of 
hardware  goods,  also  a  man  of  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
young  people  never  fails  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  give  a  little  time  and  recognition  to  the  boys  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School. 

He  has  at  different  times  sent  to  the  boys  of  this  institution  500 
copies  of  Proverbs,  and  later  has  sent  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  Mr.  Ritchie  really  shows  great  joy  in  helping  the  way- 
ward boy  over  the  rough  places.  Being  the  father  of  many  boys  he 
knows  the  boy's  problems,  and  by  the  innate  desire  of  a  father  he 
wants  to  contribute  to  the  developments  of  the  "dependent  boy." 

The  youngsters  carry  their  gifts,  Proverbs  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  in  their  pockets,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  some  boy  closely 
reading  from  one  of  the  two  gifts  presented  through  the  generosi- 
ty of  our  fine  friend,  Mr.  Ritchie. 

This  is  a  beneficient  interest,  the  sowing  of  good  seed, — the  fu- 
ture only  will  show  the  fruits  of  this  fme  work. 

POPPY  DAY 

May  the  25th  is  the  annual  nation-wide  date  for  the  observance 
of  Poppy  Day,  during  which  millions  will  pay  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  World  War  dead  by  wearing  memorial  popies.  The  mon- 
ey received  for  the  poppies  will  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  the  war's 
living  victims,  the  disabled  veterans,  and  the  dependents  of  each. 

The  poppies  are  made  by  the  World  War  veterans  and  their 
wives,  and  are  a  paper  replica  of  the  wild  European  poppies  which 
bloomed  along  the  battle  front  and  in  the  war  cemeteries  during 
the  World  War. 

The  local  sale  is  put  on  by  volunteers,  members  of  the  Auxiliary 
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of  the.  Fred  Y.  McConnell  Post,  with  no  expense  attached  so  that 
every  penny  will  go  to  the  rehabilitation  work  among  the  veterans 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 

It  was  this  flower,  growing  between  the  rows  of  wooden  crosses 
above  fresh  battle  graves,  which  inspired  Colonel  John  McCrea  to 
write  his  famous  poem,  "In  Flanders  Fields."  The  flower  is  now 
recognized  throughout  the  English  speaking  world  as  the  symbol 
of  the  World  War  sacrifice. 

******* 

THE  WOMEN  ALERT 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  meeting  in  Elizabeth  City  re- 
cently, did  not  adjourn  without  awakening  interest  as  to  perpertu- 
ating  traditional  history.  This  time  one  of  the  prominent  women, 
a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  but  a  Virginian  by  adoption,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Old,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  urged  upon  the  convention  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Traditions  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  inclusion  of  Roa- 
noke Island  along  with  Williamsburg,  Jamestown  and  Yorktown, 
in  the  Colonial  National  Monument.  The  Virginia  women,  with 
the  backing  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  are  asking  that 
Cape  Henry  be  included  in  this  area.  If  these  women  are  success- 
ful in  this  project,  it  is  only  fitting  that  Roanoke  Island  and  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C,  historical  centers,  be  recognized  and  rightfully  placed. 

The  broad-visioned  and  versatile  editor  of  the  Suffolk  News-Her- 
ald is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  suggesttion  that  the  quaint  city  of  Edenton,  N.  C,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  national  monument: 

"We  can  see  no  reason  why  Roanoke  Island  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
distinction  as  the  Virginia  communities  because  of  its  relative  historical 
importance.  It  was  the  first  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  the  New  World 
although  it  perished.  Here  was  born  the  first  white  child,  Virginia  Dare, 
of  English  parentage,  on  American  soil.  Because  the  settlement  was  not 
permanent  is  no  reason  why  its  priority  should  not  be  nationally  recogniz- 
ed. 

"But  while  our  North  Carolina  neighbors  ajre  at  it,  why  not  seek  also  to 
have  the  quaint  little  city  of  Edenton  included  in  the  national  monument? 
It  certainly  ranks  high  historically  and  for  this  reason  deserves  a  place 
in  the  galaxy  of  centers  of  early  American  activities  on  this  continent.  In 
a  way  Edenton  is  to  North  Carolina  what  Williamsburg  is  to  Virginia. 

"Representatives  of  the  Old  Dominion  should  join  those  from  the  Old 
North  State  to  secure  recognition  for  both  Roanoke  Island  and  Edenton. 
If  the  people  and  press  of  the  two  states  support  the  movement  its  success 
is  assured." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


BE   PATIENT   IN   ALL   THINGS 
Don't  forget  that  there  are  oth- 
ers 
Who   have   burdens    they  must 
bear; 
Don't    forget    that    God's    above 

you, 

That  He  has  you  in  his  care. 
0 !  the  ills  of  men  are  many, 

And  the  Lord  has  much  to  do; 
But  be  hopeful.     By  tomorrow 

He  may  get  around  to  you. 


We  are  told  by  a  fashion  note  that 
the   1935   bathing   suits  will  be   very 
colorful — what   there   is   of   them. 
— o — 

I  am  not  in  the  chain  letter  busi- 
ness. Those  who  write  to  me  on  the 
subject  do  so  at  the  loss  of  three 
cents. 

— o — 

"I  can't  do  a  thing  with  Junior," 
usually  means:  "The  little  rascal 
has  discovered  that  I  am  a  spineless 
bluffer." 

Happy  is  the  man  who  has  trained 
himself  not  to  give  a  darn  about 
things  he  can't  help.  He  is  a  jewel 
among  men. 

In  Quincy,  Mass.,  the  cemetery  de- 
partment made  the  most  profitable 
showing  in  the  town's  record  of  busi- 
ness. But  that,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  recovery. 

— o — 

People   are   a    strange   conglomera- 


tion. We  are  impressed  by  a  fellow's 
recommendations,  yet  we  give  a  rec- 
ommendation to  any  dub  who  asks 
for  it. 

A  naturalist  tells  us  that  the 
mouth  of  a  crocodile  may  easily  be 
held  shut  with  one  hand.  This  is  an 
interesting  bits  of  information  for 
anyone  who  cares  to  play  around 
with  a  crocodile. 

— o — 
James  J.  Montague  says  you  hear 
about  unsound  money.  They  may 
talk  about  money  as  much  as  they 
please,  and  say  what  they  please 
about  it,  but  any  kind  of  money 
sounds  good  to  me. 

— o — 
Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that  the 
Townsend  plan  has  gone  the  way  of 
most  dreams.  It  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  burden  the  old  folks  down 
with  the  responsibility  of  spending 
$200  a  month  after  a  lifetime  of  cau- 
tion and  thrift. 

— o — 
There  is  an  old  axiom  that  "A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient."  From 
the  Long  speeches  in  Congress  it 
it  would  seem  that  our  lawmakers 
are  not  as  wise  as  they  should  be — 
or  they  are  otherwise  good  listeners 
to  lengthy  disputations. 

— o — 
Civic  leaders  in  a  New  England 
town  want  a  glue  factory  removed 
from  their  midst.  Things  must  be 
picking  up — or  sticking  up.  I've 
seen  the  time  when  even  the  opera- 
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tions   of   a   glue   factory   would   have 
been  welcome  in  any  community. 
— o — 

Former  Secretary  of  War,  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  says  chemical's  will 
play  a  big  part  in  the  next  war.  If 
it  does,  it  would  seem  that  the  sol- 
diers, in  wars  heretofore,  who  fought 
through  "shot  and  shell,"  will,  in  the 
future,  fight  through  shot  and  smell. 
— o — 

If  the  question  comes  up  again  as 
to  the  East  or  the  West  selecting  a 
Governor,  the  middle  man  has  very 
little  chance  to  get  a  hearing.  As  a 
State  we  are  one  people,  and  there 
ought  not  to  be  so  much  sectional 
jealousy — it  creates  disturbing  ele- 
ments which  are  not  conducive  the 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
Let  us  be  all  for  one,  and  one  for 
all. 

— o— 

Here  is  news  as  is  news.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  man  near  Kinston,  this 
State,  bought  a  horse  some  weeks 
ago,  but  he  had  no  idea  he  had  pur- 
chased such  a  stubborn  animal.  He 
reports  that  when  he  hitched  it  to 
a  plow  and  started  to  drive  it  one 
direction,  the  horse  became  temper- 
mental  and  wanted  to  go  another 
way.  This  business  kept  up  until 
one  day  recently  the  man,  in  blazing 
fury,  grabbed  the  horse's  ear  and  bit 
it.  The  horse  screamed  in  pain, 
threw  his  head  to  one  side,  struck  the 
man  on  the  mouth  and  knocked  out 
four  of  the  man's  teeth. 
— o — 

Irene  Castle  McLaughlin,  the 
dancer,  would  like  to  correct  the 
"hideous  mistake"  for  which  she 
holds    herself    responsible.     The    mis- 


take was  her  former  advocacy  of  the 
boyish  figure  for  women.  She  feels 
now  that  curves  are  far  more  lovely. 
It  is  a  matter  on  which  I  refuse  to 
get  worked  up,  and  on  which  I  know 
better  than  to  take  sides.  If  the  la- 
dies desire  to  go  boyish,  it  all  right 
with  me,  so  long  as  they  do  not  diet 
to  a  point  where  their  tempers  are 
affected.  If  they  are  naturally  sup- 
plied with  curves,  to  which  they  wish 
to  conform  their  costumes,  that  is 
especially  satisfactory.  They  will  do 
as  they  please,  anyway,  subject  to 
the  dictates  of  the  prevailing  modes. 
— o — 
In  this  new  world  a  man  who  has 
not  enough  brains  to  make  a  living 
is  elected  to  office  because  of  that 
fact  and  becomes  at  once  competent 
to  run  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  tell  all  of  these  old  rich 
fellows  that  they  are  their  brothers' 
keepers.  Of  course  we  poor  folks 
are  not  able  to  be  anybody's  keepers, 
not  even  our  own,  so  we  pick  these 
big  fellows  for  our  brothers  and  make 
them  keep  us.  That  is  fine.  I  know 
that  these  old  black  numbers  say  we 
soon  will  bleed  these  big  ories  to 
death  and  then  there  will  be  nobody 
left  to  finance  the  world's  business. 
But  all  of  that  nonsense  about  econ- 
omy, thrift  and  reserve  fund  as 
taught  by  the  ancient  boneheads  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  financial 
views  of  the  new  age  which  shows 
us  that  the  way  to  make  prosperity 
is  to  spend  all  you  get  and  spend  it 
before  you  get  it.  The  reason  the 
word  is  in  the  doldrums  right  now  is 
because  most  of  the  white  folks,  and 
all  of  the  negroes,  were  able  to  keep 
but  one  auto  instead  of  two  or  three. 
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If  we  had  "had  enough  money  to 
spend  we  would  have  made  this  land 
one  continuous  chain  of  gas  stations 
and  eating  houses  and  thus  kept  both 


the  money  and  the  folks  perpetual, 
whirling  like  a  pair  of  torn  cats  in  a 
free  fight. 


Tight  shoes  are  the  greatest  blessing  on  earth.     They  make 
you  forget  all  of  your  other  troubles. — Josh  Billings. 


ORIGIN  AND  MEANING  OF  MEMORIAL 

DAY 

(Selected) 


Of  course  there  has  been  a  Memor- 
ial Day  ever  since  you  boys  and  girls 
can  remember,  and  possibly  you've 
never  thought  of  how  old  Decoration 
Day  might  be.  Ask  some  of  the  older 
persons  in  your  family — your  grand- 
mother and  grandfather — if  they  can 
remember  the  first  Memorial  Day. 

Decoration  Day  is  about  sixty-sev- 
en years  old,  as  it  was  first  observed 
in  1868.  General  John  A.  Logan 
was  instrumental  in  having  it  pro- 
claimed a  holiday,  and,  while  he  in- 
tended that  the  day  should  be  devot- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  War-Be- 
tween-the-States  soldiers  primarily, 
it  nevertheless  has  grown  into  a  day 
that  sommemorates  the  memory  of 
both  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in- 
cludes the  defenders  of  our  country 
in  every  conflict,  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  through  the  great  World 
War. 

It  is  a  day  of  thanks  and  praise 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  they  suffered  and 
died  for  us  that  we  might  enjoy  the 


privileges  and  freedom  of  this  glori- 
ous country.  We  owe  them  much, 
because  they  gave  their  all  for  us. 

It  is  a  common  courtesy — an  act  of 
kindness — to  thank  people  when  they 
have  done  something  for  us.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  even  died  for  us. 
Should  we  not  do  the  little  that  we 
can  to  show  our  gratitude?  Let  us 
decorate  each  soldier's  grave.  That 
is  all  we  can  do  for  them. 

But  there  are  many  living  soldiers. 
Some  are  well  and  happy.  Others 
are  sick,  injured  and  suffering.  Are 
there  any  in  your  home  town?  If 
so,  do  more  than  think  about  them 
this  Memorial  Day.  Show  them,  by 
word  and  deed,  that  you  feel  indebted 
to  them,  and  that  you  appreciate 
what  they  have  done  for  you. 

Appreciation  is  a  virtue  that  is 
lacking  in  too  many  people.  We  are 
all  prone  to  accept  carelessly  the  good 
things  that  come  our  way.  We  take 
them  for  granted.  We  seldom  think 
to  smile  and  say  'Thank  you." 

Let  us  make  the  spirit  of  Memorial 
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Day — that  spirit  of  being  thankful 
and  showing  our  appreciation — the 
habit  of  each  and  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Tis  our  dead  we  honor  here, 
Gallant  dead  of  other  days; 


'Tis     their     courage     that     we 
praise. 
'Tis  their  memory  we  revere, 
'Tis  the  grave  of  heroes  true, 

Who  were  not  afraid  to  die, 
That  with  roses  now  we  strew; 

'Tis  not  war  to  glorify. 


He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within. — Alexander  Pope. 


WHY  MEMORIAL  DAY? 


By  Bishop  Charles 

I  heard  a  man  once  say:  "Me- 
morial Day  again  so  soon!"  There- 
was  in  his  voice  the  accent  of  irri- 
tation. I  pitied  him.  He  was  so 
small  as  to  begrudge  the  time  given 
to  the  memory  of  our  national  he- 
roes. Every  true  patriot  regards 
Memorial  Day  as  the  nation's  holiest 
holiday. 

"So  soon!"  And  yet  it  is  only  once 
a  year  that  we  pause  and  reverently 
lay  our  tribute  upon  the  graves  of 
our  dead  heroes.  Still,  once  a  year 
is  only  the  united  national  ceremony; 
but  daily  and  hourly  oblations  of 
tears  and  tender  memories  fall  upon 
many  of  those  green  mounds  where 
lie  the  unforgotten  dead.  Every 
drum-beat  every  strain  of  music 
sends  the  blood  in  a  mighty  surge 
through  many  hearts,  for  it  means — 
what  does  it  not  mean?  And  the 
flag!  placed  at  the  head  of  that  green 
mound!  Its  true  significance  comes 
only  to  those  who  have  suffered  for 
it,  personally  or  vicariously.  The 
little  flags  wave  over  the  graves  of 
the   soldiers.        Sun   and    storm   fade 


Bayard  Mitchell 

them,  but  still  they  guard  the  sacred 
mounds  till  the  year  rolls  round,  and 
reverent  hands  renew  the  cherished 
emblem.  Our  flag  is  wholly  eloquent 
in  joy  and  prosperity,  and  flaunts 
aioft  at  the  topmost  reach  of  dome 
and  spar.  In  calamity  and  grief  it 
droops  and  quivers  half  way  down 
the  mast;  and  when  a  hero  falls  we 
shroud  him  in  its  folds  as  the  final 
honor  in  our  power  to  bestow. 

We  keep  this  Memorial  Day  for  a 
triple  reason:  First,  to  pay  deserv- 
ed honor  to  the  memory  of  heroes. 
We  owe  them  a  debt  we  can  never 
repay.  When  our  country  was  in 
danger  they  gave  up  their  usual  oc- 
cupations, and  cast  aside  their  plans 
and  ambitions  for  personal  gain.  The 
student  left  his  studies,  the  mechanic 
his  bench,  the  farmer  his  field,  the 
lawyer  his  clients,  the  physician  his 
patients,  and  the  merchant  his  trade. 
They  gave  up  their  homes;  suffered 
the  hardships  of  camp  and  march  and 
battle.  They  gave  up  their  lives.  The 
nation  owes  loving  honors  for  the 
dead,    and    kindly,    helpful    care    for 
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their  dependent  survivors. 

We  must  remember  that  when  we 
place  the  wreath  and  flag  upon  a 
soldier's  grave,  we  do  more  than  hon- 
or the  grave  of  an  ordinary  man.  A 
soldier  is  more  than  an  individual; 
more  than  a  man.  You  can  think  of 
him,  or  estimate  him  as  one  citizen, 
as  son,  brother,  father.  When  you 
look  into  his  closed  eyes,  you  see  con- 
stitutions, history,  laws,  rights,  pre- 
rogatives, powers.  When  you  touch 
the  cold  body  of  a  soldier  you  touch 
a  sacred  thing,  and  you  hear  drum- 
beat and  bugle-call,  and  the  thunder 
of  contending  armies!  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  a  dead  soldier!  He  may 
have  died  by  accident,  by  disease,  by 
starvation,  or  by  the  bullet  of  the  na- 
tion's foe;  but  his  death  sends  a 
thrill  through  the  nation.  Society  is 
more  than  an  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  an  organism  with  a 
unity  of  life.  A  soldier  is  a  person- 
ality in  whom  the  nerves  of  the  na- 
tion concentrate.  It  was  not  merely 
a  man  who  was  killed.  The  shot  was 
a  shot  at  the  nation's  heart,  and  the 
soldier  received  it  and  saved  the  na- 
tion. But  the  nation's  heart  throbs 
at  the  stroke,  and  the  strength  and 
courage  of  the  smitten  soldier  go  in- 
to the  nation's  life,  and  the  nation  is 
greater  and  mightier  because  of  the 
brave  soldier's  death.  Count  not  our 
loss  in  dollars  by  any  war  we  have 
waged.  Every  noble  life  that  has 
been  bravely  given  for  liberty  and 
the  nation's  honor,  has  added  to  us 
untold  wealth  in  those  values  which 
make  gold  look  like  filthy  lucre,  and 
diamonds  look  like  common  clay! 
This  is  why  we  keep  Memorial  Day. 
This  is  why  we: 


Cover  them  over  with  beautiful 
flowers, 

Deck  them  with  garlands,  these 
brothers  of  ours, 

Lying  so  silent,  by  night  and  by 
day, 

Sleeping  the  years  of  their  man- 
hood away; 

Years  they  had  marked  for  the 
joys  of  the  brave, 

Years  they  must  waste  in  the 
sloth  of  the  grave. 

All  the  bright  laurels  they 
fought  to  make  bloom, 

Fell  to  the  earth  when  they  went 
to  the  tomb. 

Give  them  the  meed  they  have 
won  in  the  past, 

Give  them  the  honors  their  mer- 
its  forecast; 

Give  them  the  chaplets  they  won 
in  the  strife, 

Give  them  the  laurels  they  lost 
with  their  life. 

Cover  them  over,  yes,  cover  them 

over — 
Parent  and  husband  and  brother 

and  lover. 
Crown  in  your  heart  these  dead 

heroes  of  ours, 
Cover  them  over  with   beautiful 

flowers. 

We  keep  this  Memorial  Day  for  a 
second  reason:  For  the  honor  of  the 
heroes  living.  I  sympathize  with  the 
writer  who  has  said:  "Do  not  keep 
the  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and 
tenderness  sealed  up  until  your 
friends  are  dead.  Fill  their  lives 
with  sweetness.  Speak  approving, 
cheerful  words  while  their  ears  can 
hear  them,  and  while  their  hearts  can 
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be  thrilled  and  made  happier  by 
them.  The  kind  words  you  mean  to 
say  when  they  are  gone,  say  before 
they  go.  The  flowers  you  mean  to 
send  for  their  coffins,  send  to  bright- 
end  and  sweeten  their  homes  before 
they  leave  them.  If  my  friends  have 
alabaster  boxes  laid  away,  full  of 
fragrant  perfumes  of  sympathy  and 
affection,  which  they  intend  to  break 
over  my  dead  body,  I  would  rather 
they  would  bring  them  out  in  my 
weary  and  troubled  hours,  that  I  may 
be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  them 
while  I  need  them.  I  would  rather 
have  a  plain  coffin  without  a  flower, 
a  funeral  without  a  eulogy,  than  a 
life  without  the  sweetness  of  love  and 
sympathy.  Let  us  learn  to  anoint 
our  friends  beforehand  for  their  bur- 
ial. Post  mortem  kindness  does  not 
cheer  the  burdened  spirit.       Flowers 


on  the  casket  cast  no  fragrance 
backward  over  the  weary  ways." 
When  we  are  honoring  our  heroes 
dead,  we  must  not  forget  our  heroes 
living. 

And  then  there  is  the  third  reason 
why  we  keep  Memorial  Day:  That 
it  may  be  an  incentive  to  the  living 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  The  living 
wil  be  ennobled  by  recognizing  the 
worth  of  our  nation's  heroes.  They 
will  be  ennobled  by  apreciating  the 
principles  for  which  these  heroes 
gave  their  all. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  who  are 
alive  today  can  live  as  nobly  as  we 
can  die  heroically.  We  can  be  en- 
nobled or  debased  by  the  way  in 
which  we  stand  by  the  government 
and  sustain  the  Constitution  under 
whose  flag  our  heroes  have  won  their 
renown. 


AN  INSPIRATION 

Let  those  who  have  failed  take  courage, 

Though  the  enemy  seems  to  have  won ; 
Though  his  ranks  are  strong,  if  he  be  in  the  wrong 

The  battle  is  not  yet  done ; 
For  as  sure  as  the  ornimng  follows 

The  darkest  hour  of  the  night, 
No  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right. 

O  man  bowed  down  with  labor ! 

0  woman,  young,  yet  old! 
0  heart  oppressed  in  the  toiler's  breast 

And  crushed  by  the  power  of  gold ! 
Keep  on  with  your  weary  battle 

Against  triumphant  might ; 
No  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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HOW  PIERRE  GOT  IN  THE  PARADE 

(Selected) 


"There's  going  to  be  a  parade,  fa- 
ther," cried  Pierre  DeWitt,  as  he 
came  bounding  into  his  father's  bus- 
iness shop  one  afternoon,  shortly  af- 
ter the  closing  hour  of  school. 

"But  why  the  excitement?"  ques- 
tioned the  man.  "There's  nothing  so 
great  about  a  parade,  sonny." 

"But  there's  something  great  about 
this  parade,  father,"  replied  the  boy. 
"It's  staged  in  honor  of  the  dead  sol- 
diers of  our  great  country." 

"One  fine  American  gentleman  you 
are,  Pierre,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
smile;  "you  love  everything  about 
the  big  country  I  bring  you  to  live 
in." 

'I  do  that,  father,"  responded  the 
boy.  'Of  course,"  he  added  quickly, 
seeing  the  sad  expression  rising  in 
his  father's  eyes,  "I  love  France — 
love  the  soldiers,  love  the  beautiful 
country  and  the  people  that  make  it 
a  grand  little  nation — but  America, 
father,"  he  went  on  eagerly,  "it  is 
one  big,  fine  country,  and  one  place 
where  any  boy  who  wishes  may  think 
and  dream  of  being  a  big  man." 

"You're  right,  my  son,"  answered 
the  man,  "and  just  for  that  very  rea- 
son I  brought  my  family  to  Ameri- 
ca. Go  on,  get  in  the  parade,  carry 
the  biggest,  brightest  flag  you  have 
among  your  collection,  and  sing  with 
all  your  might  the  national  anthem, 
if  the  chance  arises." 

"The  chance  will  arise,  all  right," 
answered  the  boy,  "and  I  shall  march 
and  sing  as  bravely  and  loudly  as 
anybody." 

But     marching     and     singing     as 


bravely  as  anybody,  Pierre  soon  dis- 
covered, wasn't  going  to  be  as  easy 
as  it  sounded.  Tom  Walker  presi- 
dent of  the  Rising  American  Club 
that  Pierre  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  few  times,  decided  im- 
mediately, when  a  parade  was  sug- 
gested, that  only  American-born  cit- 
izens should  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in  it. 

"Please,  Tom,"  begged  Pierre,  "let 
me  march  in  the  parade.  I've  such 
a  lovely  flag  to  carry,  and  I  can  sing 
the  national  anthem  as  loyally  as 
anybody." 

"No,"  answered  Tom,  flatly,  "you 
are  not  an  American-born  citizen — 
this  bars  you  from  the  parade." 

"But  I  am  a  loyal  citizen,"  argued 
Pierre,  "and  I  want  to  march  in  the 
parade.  My  great-great-grandfather 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  this  coun- 
try and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  we 
are  going  to  decorate.  I  shall  spread 
one  of  my  most  treasured  flags  above 
his  grave — just  watch  and  see  if 
I  don't." 

"You  may  do  that,  Pierre,"  re- 
plied Tom,  'but,  all  the  same,  you 
can't  march  in  the  Rising  American 
parade.'  " 

"I  don't  think  that's  the  right  spir- 
it," interrupted  the  voice  of  Dan  Wa- 
ters. "Pierre  is  a  loyal  citizen  and 
should  be  counted  among  the  march- 
ers." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  argued  Jim 
Crow;  "let  Pierre  march  with  us." 

"And  / — say  no!"  exclaimed  Tom; 
"and,  being  president  of  the  club,  my 
wishes    should   be    recognized." 
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"That  settles  the  matter,"  chimed 
in  Pierre,  with  quivering  lips;  "I 
won't  march  in  the  parade,  but  my 
heart  wil  be  in  it — but — I'll  be  griev- 
ed instead  of  joyous  when  I  see  you 
fellows  marching  past  the  grand- 
stand; that's  all  I  can  say." 

"You'll  get  over  that,"  retorted 
Tom,  "and  maybe  in  another  year's 
time  I'll  let  you  march." 

Suddenly  the  little  Frenchman's 
face  turned  white  and  a  gleam  of  de- 
termination appeared  in  his  eyes. 

"I  won't  wait  another  year,  Tom 
Walker,"  he  declared  stoutly;  "I'm 
going  to   march  this  year!" 

"Not  in  the  Rising  American 
Club,"  declared  Tommy,  emphatical- 
ly. 

"There's  plenty  of  room,"  laughed 
Pierre,  "in  this  country  for  a  fellow 
to  march  on  Decoration  Day  if  he 
feels  patriotic  enough,  and  I'm  thor- 
oughly patriotic — I'll  march  by  my- 
self, if  necessary — but  carry  a  flag 
I  will — and  decorate  the  grave  of  my 
great-great-grandfather — and  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  it  while  the  Rising  Ameri- 
cans are  decorating  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors,  too — and  I've  already 
got  the  flag — hear  me?" 

And  before  the  astonished  Tom 
could  make  reply,  Pierre  had  darted 
through  the  schoolroom  door  and  dis- 
apeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
building. 

"Now,  Mr.  Tommy,"  chimed  in  Jim- 
my, "you've  put  your  foot  into  trou- 
ble; these  French  people  are  always 
loyal  to  their  flag  and  what  it  stands 
for.  I  think  you  had  better  follow 
Pierre  home  and  apologize." 
.  "I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
retorted  Tom,  "but  I  am  going  to  pay 


a  visit  to  his  house,  and  if  I  don't 
find  a  flag — well,"  he  finished  seri- 
ously, "I'll  make  things  a  little  warm 
for  that  youngster." 

Just  when  he  would  pay  that  prom- 
ised visit,  Tom  didn't  say,  but,  con- 
sidering Decoration  Day  was  kmly 
forty-eight  hours  off,  he  decided  he 
had  better  do  it  right  away.  But 
dusk  was  settling  over  the  world 
when  he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
DeWitt  cottage. 

"Yes,"  said  Pierre's  mother,  when 
Tom  inquired  for  the  son  of  the 
house,  "Pierre  is  home;  you'll  find 
him  in  his  room  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.     Go  right  up." 

Tom  didn't  wait  for  further  urg- 
ing, but  immediately  went  slipping 
up  the  narrow  stairs,  thankful  for 
the  oportunity  of  catching  the  boy 
unawares.  All  he  would  have  to  do 
was  to  demand  the  flag  of  which  Pi- 
erre had  boasted,  and  the  joke  would 
be  on  Pierre. 

Imagine  the  surprise  young  Tommy 
experienced  when  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  There  in  one  corner 
of  a  beautifully  furnished  room  sat 
Pierre,  surrounded  by  more  than  a 
dozen  American  flags,  and  working 
on  some  sort  of  wire  contraption. 

"Hello,  Tommy!"  Pierre  called 
pleasantly.  "Come  right  in  and 
make  yourself  at  home — you  will  feel 
at  home  in  my  house,  won't  you,  con- 
sidering it's  Americanized — at  least 
by  the  country's  flag?" 

A  lump  rose  in  Tommy's  throat, 
and,  greatly  humiliated,  he  crossed 
the  floor  to  the  French  boy's  side. 

"I'm  sorry,  Pierre,"  he  said  sober- 
ly, "that  I  was  such  a  cad.  You  are 
a    loyal    son    of   this    great    country; 
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can  you  forgive  me?" 

"Sure  I  can  forgive  you,"  replied 
Pierre,  "and  maybe  you  are  right — 
only  American-born  citizens  should 
march  in  the  parade  commemorating 
the  death  of  its  valiant  men." 

"But  for  the  French,"  returned 
Tom,  thoughtfully,  "our  nation 
might  have  gone  down  to  defeat  once 
upon   a   time — I    had   forgotten   that, 


Pierre,  so  please  get  your  largest 
flag  and  come  with  me  this  very  min- 
ute." 

So  it  hapened  that  Pierre  DeWitt 
headed  the  parade,  and,  under  the 
fire  of  eloquence  from  a  forceful 
speaker's  tongue,  he  spread  the  flag 
he  so  lovingly  bore  above  the  grave 
of  a  great  Frenchman  who  gave  his 
life  to  keep  America  free  in  1776. 


A  politician  is  a  man  who  stands  for  what  he  thinks  others 
will  fall  for. — Los  Angeles  Bulletin. 


A  COLLEGE  BIGGER  THAN  ANY  MAN 


By  Robert 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  1775  travel- 
ed from  Philadelphia  to  Williams- 
burg to  receive  the  first  honorary 
degree  awarded  by  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished a  precedent  which  was  to 
affect  President  Woodrow  Wilson  163 
years  later. 

Little  did  the  noted  Quaker  and 
master  printer  dream  that  his  act, 
and  the  acts  of  other  noted  person- 
ages who  received  a  sheepskin  from 
the  South's  oldest  institution  of  high- 
er learning,  would  present  a  diplo- 
matic problem  to  college  authorities 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

By  receiving  in  person  the  hono- 
rary degree  awarded  him  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  achievements,  Benjamin 
Franklin  inaugurated  a  custom,  a 
tradition  that  the  college  is  bigger 
than    any  man,   a   circumstance   that 


C.  Harper 

gave  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler, 
president  of  William  and  Mary,  con- 
cern in  adjusting  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son situation. 

In  view  of  the  visit  to  be  made  to 
the  ancient  college  October  20  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  a  distin- 
guished company,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  long  line  of  famous  per- 
sons who  have  had  honors  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  college,  and  to 
dwell  in  particular  on  the  circum- 
stances arising  from  a  trip  to  quiet 
Williamsburg  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1918. 

With  rare  exceptions,  Williams- 
burg always  is  peaceful.  Before 
the  hand  of  Midas  touched  this  his- 
toric community,  in  the  form  of  the 
Colonial  Restoration  made  possible 
by  the  vision  and  philanthropy  of 
John   D.   Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a   Sabbath 
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day  in  Wililamsburg  was  the  acme 
of  serenity.  Church  bells  summon 
the  faithful  to  prayer  and  worship, 
a  few  students  stroll  to  the  town  post 
office  for  mail.  There  is  no  sign  of 
business  activity.  It  is  a  day  of 
rest.  Here  and  there  on  the  college 
campus,  under  stately  oaks  and  ma- 
jestic sycamores,  students  may  be 
found  reading  books  or  studying  their 
courses.  Over  the  lovely  campus,  ov- 
er the  town  itself,  a  spirit  of  con- 
tentment prevails. 

It  was  thus  on  a  Sunday  morning 
in  1918  when  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  quietly  slipped  into  the  city, 
and  it  is  the  same  today,  with  minor 
variations  incident  to  so  many  tour- 
ists viewing  the  Rockefeller  projects. 

The  war  President,  seeking  sur- 
cease from  his  manifold  worries  and 
responsibilities,  boarded  the  Mayflow- 
er, came  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
turned  into  the  York  River  and  from 
Yorktown  traveled  the  short  distance 
to  Williamsburg.  His  visit  was  un- 
heralded, unannounced  but  it  quick- 
ly broke  the  Sabbath  calm  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

President  Wilson  called  on  Dr.  Ly- 
on G.  Tyler,  president  of  the  college 
and  himself  a  son  of  John  Tyler, 
tenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  meeting  of  these  distinguished 
scholars  must  have  been  mutually 
pleasant  and  profitable.  We  can 
visualize  them  chatting  about  a  num- 
ber of  things.  Not  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  President  Wilson  had 
been  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Wilson,  a  keen  student  of 
political  science,  a  philosopher  and 
humanitarian,  must  have  yearned 
anew  for  the  cloistered  halls  and  the 


classic  shades  as  he  talked  with  Dr. 
Tyler,  an  eminent  historian  and  pro- 
lific writer. 

From  a  physical  standpoint,  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  has  un- 
dergone almost  a  complete  change 
since  the  Sunday  morning  Woodrow 
Wilson  unexpectedly  arrived  on  the 
campus. 

Today  the  campus  is  lined  with 
new  buildings,  both  on  the  Richmond 
and  Jamestown  roads.  A  brick  wall 
incloses  the  ancient  campus  within 
these  boundaries.  The  restoration 
of  the  main  building,  with  the  ac- 
companying white  paling  fences  in 
the  rear  and  new  brick  sidewalks, 
gives  to  this  historic  site  a  beautiful 
setting.  The  campus  itself  extends 
back  to  Lake  Matoaca.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's touch  of  gold  is  felt  no  less 
on  the  campus  than  in  the  city  itself. 

President  Roosevelt,  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, is  no  stranger  to  Williamsburg. 
He  visited  the  city  and  college  in 
1932,  while  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  while  attending  the  Conference 
of  Governors  in  Richmond.  Warm 
friendship  exists  between  Harvard, 
rich  in  endowment  and  oldest  school 
in  the  United  States,  and  William 
and  Mary,  a  State-supported  school, 
second  in  age  to  Harvard  only. 

As  one  ponders  the  fact  that  seven 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  the 
South's  oldest  institution  of  learn- 
Presidents,  including  Wilson,  were 
ing,  one  wonders  why  President  Jas. 
Monroe  was  not  among  those  thus 
honored.  For  it  is  the  proud  heri- 
tage of  the  college  that  two  of  its 
alumni,  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  gave 
to  the  world  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
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Shortly  after  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Wililam  and  Mary  voted 
to  award  an  honorary  degree  to  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson,  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. Due  to  the  stress  of  the 
World  War,  the  peace  negotiations 
and  President  Wilson's  subsequent 
illness,  he  was  never  able  to  visit  the 
college  again  to  receive  the  honor- 
ary degree. 

Should  the  college  send  him  the 
degree?  This  was  the  question  rais- 
ed by  the  President's  inability  to 
come  for  it  in  person. 

Should  the  college  brush  aside  its 
tradition  under  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances? Here  was  another  ques- 
tion which  gave  college  authorities 
anxious  moments,  for  in  the  mean- 
time Dr.  Tyler  had  become  president 
emeritus  and  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler 
installed  as  president  of  the  colege. 

In  the  course  of  newspaper  report- 
ing, one  retains  vivid  recollections  of 
stirring  events.  Such  an  event  was 
the  funeral  of  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  in  the  national  capital  in 
1923.  In  the  White  House  grounds 
sat  former  President  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  in  their  private  car. 
The  man  who  had  lost  his  fight  to 
take  America  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, who  had  been  hailed  by  the 
masses  as  a  modern  saviour  when  he 
reached  Europe,  was  at  this  moment 
a  sick  man,  but  not  too  sick  to  mourn 
at  the  bier  of  a  political  opponent, 
President   Harding. 

Up  in  the  Vermont  hills  Calvin  G. 
Coolidge,  in  a  lamplit  room,  had  been 
administered  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  by  his  aged  father,  Col- 
onel John  Coolidge.  In  the  White 
House  grounds  former  President  Wil- 


son awaited  the  moment  when  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing,  riding  a  beau- 
tiful horse,  would  start  the  Harding 
funeral  cortege.  Behind  the  solitary 
horseman  came  a  caisson  bearing 
Harding's  body,  with  six  admirals 
and  six  generals  marching  on  foot, 
en  either  side  of  the  flag-draped 
casket.  And  behind  the  casket  rode 
Woodrow  Wilson,  majestic  in  demean- 
or, an  idealist  who  believed  with 
Goldsmith : 

"The    good    man    suffers    but    to 

gain 
And  every    virtue    springs    from 

pain  ; 
As  aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  as  they  grow, 
But    crushed    or    trodden    to    the 

ground 
Diffuse   their   balmy    sweets 

around." 

There  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  soon 
to  cease  worrying  over  mundane 
things.  I  thought  of  the  degree  he 
was  awarded,  but  never  received.  I 
thought  of  the  dead  Harding,  at 
whose  feet  I  had  sat  when  he  receiv- 
ed a  degree  from  Wiliam  and  Mary 
en  October  19,  1921.  I  wondered  if 
Coolidge  would  be  given  a  degree, 
which  he  was  given  in  May,  1926. 
And  I  thought  how  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin,  the  peaceful  Quaker,  had  started 
it  all  back  in  1775,  when  the  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  Williamsburg 
was  a  tedious  journey. 

After  the  death  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  degree,  duly  attested,  was 
sent  to  his  widow.  The  college  feels 
however,  that  it  preserved  its  tra- 
ditions. 
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Founded  in  1693,  the  college  was 
known  as  the  Majestic  Royal  College 
of  Wililam  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  the 
school  being  named  in  honor  of  Queen 
Mary  and  her  consort,  William,  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  first  president  of 
the  school  was  the  Rev.  James  Blair. 
President  Blair  died  in  1743  at  the 
age  of  89.  He  bequeathed  the  col- 
lege all  his  books  and  500  pounds 
sterling. 

President  Roosevelt  will  be  the 
fourth  consecutive  President  to  re- 
ceive a  degree  at  William  and  Mary, 
Harding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover  hav- 
ing preceded  him. 

Prior  to  1850,  the  college  voted 
honorary  degrees  to  nine  persons,  ac- 
cording to  records  furnished  by  Mar- 
garet Galpin,  acting  librarian. 

Benjamin  Franklin  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1775,  the  first 
awarded  by  the  college. 

Chevalier  de  Chastellu,  general  in 
the  French  army(  received  an  LL.D. 
in  1782. 

John  F.  Coste,  first  physician  of 
the  French  army,  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  1782. 

In  the  same  year  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  given  the  honorary  title  of  doc- 
tor of  laws.  Jefferson,  like  James 
Madison,  was  an  alumnus  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Right  Rev.  James  Madison, 
Episcopal  bishop  and  a  president  of 
the  college,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  1790,  the  same 
year  in  which  George  Wythe,  the 
great  law  teacher  and  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  was  honored  with 
a  degree  of  dootor  of  laws;  and  in 
which  Charles  Bellini,  head  of  the 
language     department,     received    the 


master  of  arts  degree. 

Thirty-four  years  elapsed  before 
the  college  awarded  another  degree. 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  given  an 
LL.  D  degree  in  1824,  on  his  return 
to  this  country  after  an  absence  of 
40  years.  The  French  general  who 
gave  George  Washington  notable  as- 
sistance in  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  feted  in  Richmond  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  second  visit  to  Virginia. 

The  ninth  honorary  degree  was 
given  by  the  college  to  William  H. 
Prescott,  historian  of  Boston,  in 
1841,  the  degree  being  an  LL.D. 

The  salary  of  the  early  presidents 
of  the  college,  before  the  Revolution, 
was  200  pounds  sterling  annually. 
However,  he  received  additional  in- 
comes as  commisary  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  as  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's council,  making  his  total  sal- 
ary 550  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  President 
Roosevelt  receives  an  honorary  de- 
gree next  Saturday,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  induction  of  John  Stewart 
Bryan  as  president  he  will  join  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  men  who 
were  honored  by  the  South's  oldest 
college. 

The  Williamsburg  of  a  quarter 
century  ago  is  a  memory.  The  hand 
of  progress  is  reflected  today  on  the 
college  campus,  in  the  city  itself,  al- 
though this  progress  reproduces  the 
ancient  capital  city  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Colonial  era.  And  in  the  col- 
lege's background,  as  far  as  honor- 
ary degress  are  concerned,  stands  the 
the  lovable,  kindly  figure  of  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Colleges,  like  churches,  go  on.  It 
is  only  the  workman  who  dies. 
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WHEN  BLUE  LAWS  GRIPPED  VIRGINIA 


By  Dr.  H. 

We  all  know  that  New  England 
was  the  great  country  of  Puritanism 
and  that  the  people  of  that  region 
and  colonial  times  had  many  laws 
that  seem  singular  to  us  today, 
though  some  of  those  old  laws  are 
not  as  unreasonable  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe.  It  will  come  as 
a  surprise  to  many  people,  who  im- 
agined that  colonial  Virginia  was  a 
free  and  easy  place,  that  the  blue 
laws  of  our  early  colonial  period 
were  much  like  those  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  those  days  the  Powers  that  Be 
believed  in  churchgoing  and  church- 
gong  was  enforced  in  a  vigorous  way 
which,  I  must  say,  rather  commands 
my  admiration.  The  very  first  set- 
tlers at  Jamestown,  after  they  waded 
ashore  in  the  mud,  began  to  make 
plans  for  having  a  church  and  per- 
formed religious  services,  according 
to  Captain  John  Smith,  under  an  old 
sail. 

The  first  settlers  had  to  go  to 
church.  That  very  rough  customer, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  was  as  much  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  people  went  to 
church  as  he  was  in  whipping  and 
hanging  them.  The  man  who  failed 
to  attend  divine  service  forfeited  his 
day's  food  for  the  first  offense,  was 
severely  whipped  for  the  second  of- 
fense, and  went  to  the  galleys  for 
six  months  for  the  third.  In  Argall's 
administration,  the  penalty  was  con- 
finement in  jail;  for  a  third  absence 
from  church  a  man  went  to  jail  for  a 
year. 

The   first   assembly,   which   met   at 


J.  Eckenrode 

Jamestown  in  1619,  made  the  penal- 
ty for  being  absent  from  church  a 
fine  of  three  shilings  for  each  of- 
fense; a  slave  was  whipped.  In 
1632,  the  fine  was  reduced  to  one  shil- 
ngi;  that  the  laws  was  rigorously 
enforced  is  evident  from  the  large 
number  of  cases  of  "breach  of  the 
Sabbath"  tried  in  the  county  courts. 
Violation  of  Sabbath  Included  Many 
Things 

Violation  of  the  Sabbath  included 
many  things.  For  instance,  it  was 
not  lawful  to  go  on  a  journey  on 
Sunday  except  to  church.  It  was 
not  lawful  to  shoot  a  gun  on  Sunday 
except  to  scare  off  crows  and  resist 
Indians.  It  was  lawful  to  shoot  an 
Indian  on  any  day.  People  of  the 
present  time  will  sympathise  with 
Oliver  Segar,  who  in  1648  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Jury  of  York 
County  for  fishing  on  Sunday.  He 
had  to  build  a  bridge  across  a  swamp 
to  atone  for  this  heinous  offense. 
Sometimes  people  were  fined  for  set- 
ting out  tobacco  plants  on  Sunday, 
for  working  on  the  Holy  Day  was  a 
grievous  sin. 

An  act  passed  in  1658  made  it  il- 
legal to  transport  goods  on  Sunday; 
it  was  also  against  the  law  to  serve 
legal  writs  on  that  day.  One  might 
imagine  that  these  laws  were  in  the 
nature  of  some  modern  laws  and 
were  not  enforced,  but  that  is  far 
from  being  the  fact.  In  1655  11  people 
were  indicted  in  Northampton  Coun- 
ty for  remaining  away  from  the  par- 
ish church,  and  in  1675  29  citizens  of 
Surry  County  were  presented  by  the 
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Grand  Jury  for  the  same  offense. 

People  were  not  much  better  then 
than  they  are  now  and  were  just  as 
much  inclined  to  stay  away  from 
church  if  they  could.  In  1678  some- 
body was  scandalized  by  observing 
that  the  principal  church  of  Accomac 
Court  was  scantily  attended  on  Sun- 
day while  "above  20"  men  were  seen 
drinking  at  John  Cole's  tavern.  Af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  toleration  of  dis- 
senters, it  became  more  difficult  to 
enforce  attendance  on  church,  though 
the  Government  continued  to  try.  In 
1699  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  levy- 
ing a  fine  of  five  shillings,  or  50 
pounds  of  tobacco,  on  persons  failing 
to  be  present  at  some  form  of  religi- 
ous service.  The  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  all  efforts  to  make  people  go 
to  church,  and  everybody  was  at  lib- 
erty to  be  as  much  of  a  heathen  as 
he  pleased. 

Fine  for  Chwch  Absence  Swelled 
Public  Coffers 

The  law  imposing  a  fine  for  fail- 
ing to  attend  church  has  its  good 
points  in  spite  of  all  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  it.  Nearly  everybody 
admits  that  he  ought  to  go  to  church, 
that  going  to  church  is  a  duty.  Con- 
sequently, people  should  be  willing  to 
pay  a  small  fine  for  the  privlege  of 
going  fishing,  picknicking  or  rowdy- 
ing  on  Sunday  instead  of  attending 
church.  If  such  a  fine  could  be  levi- 
ed on  the  large  number  of  residents 
of  Richmond  who  fail  to  attend 
church,  the  city's  revenues  would  be 
much  improved.  In  fact,  such  a  fine 
might  solve  Richmond's  financial 
troubles.  The  idea  is  commended  to 
the  attention  of  the  honorable  Mayor 
and  Town  Council. 


Swearing  was  an  evil  habit  severe- 
ly punished  from  the  earliest  times. 
Captain  John  Smith  had  a  jug  of  wa- 
ter poured  down  the  sleeve  of  any 
worker  heard  to  curse.  The  very  re- 
ligious Dale  had  a  bodkin  thrust 
through  the  tongue  that  uttered  pro- 
fanity, much  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  mothers  of  later  generations 
washed  with  soap,  the  mouths  of 
small  boys  heard  to  use  profane  or 
naughty  language.  In  early  Coloni- 
all  times  freemen  heard  to  swear 
were  fined  while  servants  were  whip- 
ped. For  instance,  in  1865  Major 
Thomas  Chamberlaine  was  indicted 
for  cursing,  and  Thomas  Wells  and 
wife  for  swearing  "in  a  horrible  na- 
ture." 

Cursing  seems  to  have  been,  how- 
ever, almost  as  common  in  the  Rich- 
mond vicinity  then  as  now,  since  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  90  presentments  in  Henri- 
co courts  for  uttering  profane  oaths. 
In  1692  as  many  as  122  persons  were 
indicted  in  Henrico  for  uttering 
"wicked  oaths."  We  are  not  much 
worse  than  our  forefathers. 

Virginia  was  a  colony  full  of  ordi- 
naries and  other  places  where  spiri- 
tuous beverages  could  be  obtained, 
but  the  laws  against  drunkenness 
were  strictly  enforced.  In  1631  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  laying  a  fine 
of  five  shillings  for  each  case  of  in- 
toxication. In  1638  two  citizens  of 
Accomac,  Samson  Robins  and  anoth- 
er, were  made  to  sit  in  stocks  during 
divine  worship  because  of  intoxica- 
tion. In  1648  Lower  Norfolk  court 
required  Rowland  Morgan  to  build  a 
pair  of  stocks  at  the  courthouse  as  a 
penalty  for  the  "loathesome  sin  of 
drunkenness."       Some   times   citizens 
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were  presented  for  being  "disguised 
in  drink,"  and  careful  distinctions 
were  made  between  persons  who  had 
been  drinking  and  persons  who  were 
drunk.  In  other  words,  drunkeness 
was  more  severely  puished  then  than 
now,  though  drinking  was  much  more 
of  a  universal  custom  then  than  now. 
Ducking  Stools  Did  Thriving  Business 

Sexual  morals  were  also  carefully 
looked  after,  and  it  appears  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  were  better  behav- 
ed in  this  respect  than  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  despite  all  that  has  been 
written  about  Puritan  virtue.  Bas- 
tardy was  a  common  offense  in  Vir- 
ginia but  less  so  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. Men  and  women  caught  in  il- 
licit relations  were  always  punished; 
the  man  was  usually  fined,  the  woman 
whiped  on  her  bare  back.  A  couple 
found  living  together  out  of  wedlock 
were  severely  whipped  by  way  of  en- 
couraging them  to  get  married.  A 
curious  case  occurred  in  Lower  Nor- 
folk about  1650. 

One  Edith  Tooker  was  convicted  of 
having  broken  the  sexual  law.  She 
was  ordered  by  the  justices  to  ap- 
pear in  the  parish  church  at  the  hour 
of  service.  Clothed  in  a  white  sheet, 
she  was  led  and  the  clergyman  urged 
her  to  repent  of  her  "foul  sin."  But 
Edith  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  dis- 
course and  tore  the  sheet.  The  pen- 
alty for  this  unrepentance  was  the 
infliction    of    20    lashes   on    her   back, 


and  she  was  required  to  reappear  in 
church  in  a  white  sheet  the  following 
Sabbath  fortnight. 

As  everybody  knows  slander  was 
punished  in  early  times  by  the  duck- 
ing stool.  A  husband  might  buy  off 
his  wife  by  paying  a  fine,  but  most 
husbands  seem  to  have  preferred  to 
have  their  wives  ducked  to  paying  a 
hundred  pounds  or  so  of  tobacco.  Sin- 
gular, isn't  it?  Sometimes  the  punish- 
ment for  talking  too  much  about  the 
neighbors  was  severely  punished.  The 
Deborah  Glassock  of  Low  Norfolk 
County  was  in  1638  sentenced  to  re- 
reive  100  stripes  on  her  bare  shoul- 
ders for  making  outrageous  state- 
ments about  the  respectable  Captain 
John  Sibsey.  Mrs.  Thomas  Causon, 
who  accused  the  deceased  Adam 
Thoroughgood  of  being  bad  pay,  was 
ordered  by  the  court  to  make  public 
confession  of  her  sin  in  the  parish 
church  of  Lynnhaven. 

But  I  might  run  on  at  great  length 
on  the  curious  old  laws  for  regulating 
that  over-unregulated  thing,  human 
conduct.  Once  we  thought  our  fore- 
fathers were  very  quaint  with  all 
their  restrictive  laws  and  family  cus- 
toms. But  now  that  crime  is  flour- 
ishing in  the  United  States  as  never 
before,  we  begin  to  believe  that  the 
oldtimers  had  more  sense  than  we 
gave  them  credit  for.  It  is  human 
nature  for  each  generation  to  think 
that  it  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom. 


Instruments  that  will  throw  the  voice  of  a,  speaker  a  mile 
have  been  invented.  Now  we  want  one  that  will  throw  the 
speaker  the  same  distance. — Selected. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  INDIES 

By  Frank  Dorrance  Hopley 


The  Island  of  Trindad,  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  is  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  earth.  The  name  Trini- 
dad embodies  all  the  romance  and 
beauty  of  this  tropical  island,  and 
signifies  in  the  native  language,  "The 
Land  of  the  Humming  Bird." 

The  verdure  is  that  of  the  tropics. 
There  are  abundant  foliage  and  flow- 
ers of  many  colors.  Thousands  of 
beautiful  butterflies  and  the  more 
brilliant  humming-birds  may  be  seen, 
constantly  on  the  wing.  Flocks  of 
gaudy  paroquets  and  mangrove  cuck- 
oos frequent  the  wooded  portions,  and 
form  bright  spots  of  color  against  the 
somber  background  of  the  trees. 

Here  is  to  be  found  the  famous 
lake  of  asphalt.  This  lake  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  How  it 
came  there  has  always  been  a  my- 
stery. The  Carib  Indians,  whom 
Columbus  found  upon  the  island  when 
he  landed,  have  woven  a  beautiful 
legend  about  its  birth. 

The  humming-birds  were  believed 
by  these  Indians  to  be  spirits  of  the 
departed,  who  returned  in  the  gay 
dress  of  another  world  to  watch  over 
their  friends  on  earth.  They  were 
held  in  great  reverence,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  harming  of  one  of 
these  birds  was  sure  to  be  followed 
by  some  great  misfortune,  not  only 
to  the  person  who  did  the  act  but  to 
his  entire  family  as  well. 

A  fierce  tribe  of  Indians  called  the 
Chaymas  landed  upon  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  and  conquered  the  Caribs. 
In  the  great  rejoicing  over  their  vic- 
tory the  Chaymas  killed  many  of  the 


humming-birds  and  took  their  feath- 
ers to  decorate  their  own  heads  and 
bodies. 

During  the  night  the  Chaymas  cel- 
ebrated their  prowess;  they  danced 
and  built  great  fires.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  the  Great  Spirit,  en- 
raged at  the  desecration,  caused  that 
part  of  the  island  to  boil  like  molt- 
en pitch.  The  earth  cracked  open  and 
a  great  gulf  was  made.  Into  this 
cauldron  went  the  village  of  the 
Chaymas,  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  the  tribe  perished.  The 
mass  of  pitch  remains  to  this  day  as 
a  warning  to  anyone  who  would  harm 
the  humming-birds. 

Scientists  tells  us  that  the  asphalt 
lake  is  the  crater  of  an  old  mud  vol- 
cano ;  a  mixture  of  oil  and  clay  which, 
after  centuries  of  boiling,  has  now 
cooled. 

In  appearance,  the  Pitch  Lake  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  large,  round  pond  that  has  sub- 
stantially dried  up.  Little  rivulets 
of  water  irregularly  run  over  its  bed, 
and  here  and  there  can  be  seen  patch- 
es of  vegetation  while  in  the  center 
fish  bubbles  rise. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  is  not  a 
uniform  expanse  of  asphalt  as  one 
might  suppose.  It  is  a  series  of 
great  folds,  and  between  them  the 
rain  water  gathers  in  the  creases. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  skin  of  a  large  elephant, 
and  the  irregular  creases  to  the  folds 
in  its  hide. 

Along  the  edges  of  the  lake  grass 
grows,  but  it  becomes  free  from  veg- 
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etation  at  some  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter. Shrubs  and  small  trees  occur  in 
a  few  cases  and  are  known  as  islands. 
These  patches  of  vegetation  move 
from  place  to  place  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  pitch,  which  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  due  to  the  evolution  of 
the  gas  underneath. 

In  appearance  the  asphalt  is  of  a 
blackish  brown  color.  If  a  person 
walks  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake 
on  a  clear  day  the  feeling  is  as  of 
walking  on  velvet.  If  you  stand  in 
one  place  for  a  few  minutes  your  foot 
marks  will  show  in  the  asphalt.  Don- 
keys at  not  more  than  200  feet  from 
the  dege  of  the  lake,  resting,  in  the 
height  of  the  sun,  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  more,  will  sink  nearly  to  their 
hocks.  It  is  a  frequent  sight  to  see 
a  negro  at  each  leg  of  a  donkey  to 
keep  the  animal  from  struggling, 
while  its  hoofs  are  being  picked  out 
of  the  asphalt. 

Just  how  deep  the  lake  is  has  nev- 
er been  fully  determined.  Recent 
borings  have  gone  to  a  depth  of  175 
feet  before  the  drill  was  bent  and 
put  out  of  commission  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  asphalt. 

Here  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
this  mystery  of  the  Indies.  When- 
ever a  hole  is  dug  in  the  lake,  wheth- 
er deep  or  shallow,  it  rapidly  fills  up, 
and  the  surface  resumes  its  original 
level  within  a  short  time. 

Suppose  a  space,  say  of  sixty  by 
by  forty  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  is  dug  out  during  the 
day.  You  go  away  at  night  after 
having  seen  this  cellar-like  excava- 
tion. The  next  morning  you  will 
rub  your  eyes  in  bewilderment  for,  in 
that   spot,   although   perhaps   a   little 


rough,  you  will  find  the  asphalt  ap- 
proximately level  with  the  rest  of 
the  lake. 

The  hole  was  filled  up  during  the 
night.  It  would  seem  that  some 
giant  hand,  from  the  depths  beneath 
the  lake,  had  pushed  the  mass  into 
place  once  more.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  all  trace  of  that  particu- 
lar hole  has  vanished.  Just  how  this 
occurs  no  one  knows.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  comes  from  the  con- 
stant settling  of  the  entire  lake  by 
its  gradual  movement.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  "new  asphalt."  The 
pitch  lake  has  taken  centuries  to  heat 
and  cool,  but  what  there  is  under- 
neath the  mass  no  one  can  tell. 

The  asphalt  is  dug  out  of  the  lake 
by  men  with  mattocks.  They  are  the 
native  negros  of  the  Island  of  Trini- 
dad, and  are  skilled  in  this  work.  Un- 
der their  repeated  blows  the  pitch 
breaks  easily.  Great  lumps,  a 
couple  of  feet  across,  are  taken  out. 
The  labor  of  the  temperate  clime,  un- 
trained to  such  work,  would  balk  at 
carrying  the  huge  slices,  as  being  en- 
tirely too  heavy. 

The  Trinidad  negro,  however, 
lakes  a  block  of  the  asphalt,  or,  per- 
haps, two  and  puts  them  upon  his 
head,  walks  a  few  yards  and  drops 
them  into  a  skip  without  much  exer- 
tion. The  skip  is  carried  on  a  small 
platform  car  which  runs  on  a  nar 
row  guage  road,  laid  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  upon  palm-tree  ties. 

Because  of  the  constant  motion  of 
the  asphalt,  the  tracks  have  to  be 
frequently  aligned,  and  inspected. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  how  well 
the  asphalt  supports  this  railroad. 
The  loaded  cars,  passing  in  a  contin- 
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uous  stream  over  the  rails,  weigh  a 
thousand  pounds  or  more,  are  pulled 
by  a  cable,  and  no  difficulty  is  en- 
countered other  than  the  occasional 
necessity  for  the  aligning  of  the  ties. 

The  railroad  track  extends  from 
the  place  of  excavation  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a  termi- 
nal station.  The  cars  loaded  with 
the  skips  filled  with  asphalt  are 
brought  to  this  station  and  then 
dumped  into  other  skips.  These  lat- 
ter skips,  or  buckets,,  run  upon  a  ca- 
bleway  from  the  lake  to  the  shore  of 
the  island,  then  out  on  to  the  pier, 
which  is  over  one  thousand  feet  long. 
They  are  emptied  into  chutes  and 
dumped  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
along  the  pier. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  vessel 
can  be  loaded  is  amazing.  A  thou- 
sand tons  or  more  of  the  asphalt 
can  easily  be  put  abroard  a  steamer, 
in  this  way,  in  a  day.  These  ves- 
sels form  a  constant  line  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States.  During 
a  large  portion  of  the  year  from 
three  to  nine  vesseles  are  always  to 
be  seen  lying  off  or  alongside  the 
pier,  waiting  to  be  loaded. 

The  mystery  that  started  in  the 
asphalt  lake  still  follows  the  pitch 
on  its  journey  to  an  unknown  coun- 
try. The  crude  material,  after  it 
is  dumped  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel, 
in   a   very   short  time,   runs   together 


again  into  a  compact  mass.  When 
it  arrives,  the  whole  process  has  to 
be  gone  over  once  more.  The  as- 
phalt must  be  picked  out  by  laborers 
as  the  vessel  lies  alongside  the  pier, 
and  again  loaded  into  buckets,  which 
are  carried  on  cars  to  large  storage 
bins  to  await  the  process  of  refining. 

The  asphalt  is  used  for  many  pur- 
poses; the  making  of  roads  and  pave- 
ments; roofing,  paints,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes,  linoleum,  and 
as  a  base  for  chewing  gum. 

Th  mystery  of  the  Indies  still  re- 
mains a  mystery,  and  the  blue  sky 
and  green  hills  of  the  tropical  island 
still  allure  the  traveler  who  sails  the 
seas. 

It  was  through  these  blue  bocas, 
that  separate  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
from  the  mainland  of  Venezuela, 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed 
against  the  Spaniards.  Here,  also, 
Admiral  Nelson  cruised  with  his 
great  fleet,  hunting  day  and  night  for 
the  elusive  warships  of  France,  in 
that  memorable  voyage  that  extend- 
ed over  half  a  world,  and  ended  at 
Trafalgar. 

Romance  still  remains  romantic 
and  the  mystery  is  still  mysterious. 
If  you  want  both,  coupled  with  the 
lights  and  shades  of  color  and  beauty, 
visit  the  island  of  mystery  that  Col- 
umbus called   "Trinndad." 


Thou  art  in  the  end  what  thou  art.  Put  on  wigs  with  mil- 
lions of  curls,  set  thy  foot  upon  all-high  rocks.  Thou  abidest 
ever — what  thou  art. — Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Eagle,  of  Concord, 
visited  the  School  last  week-end.  For 
many  years  Mrs.  Eagle  was  matron 
in  charge  of  our  sewing  room,  and 
her  many  friends  here  were  delight- 
ed to  see  her. 


We  have  at  the  School  two  boys  by 
the  name  of  Sheaf,  twins,  who  came 
to  us  from  Morganton  in  January, 
1932.  Their  father  is  dead  and  the 
mother  had  never  visited  the  boys  un- 
til last  week.  The  mother,  one  small 
sister,  and  a  married  sister  and  her 
husband,  walked  (or  hitch-hiked) 
from  Morganton.  It  took  them  prac- 
tically three  days  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  School.  The  boys  were  de- 
lighted to  see  their  home  folks  and 
enjoyed  a  brief  but  happy  meeeting 
with  them. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Ginsburg,  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Sam 
Kamin,  of  New  York  City,  visited  the 
School  last  Thursday  and  were 
shown  through  the  various  depart- 
ments by  Superintendent  Boger. 
These  people  are  conected  with  Jew- 
ish orphanages  and  homes  for  way- 
ward boys  in  both  Louisiana  and  New 
York,  and  were  very  much  interest- 
ed in  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  being  carried  on  here.  We  were 
glad  to  have  these  good  folks  with  us 
and  hope  they  maye  be  able  to  visit 
us  again. 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner 
State  Board  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  who  addressed  the  associa- 
ted relief  agencies  at  Charlotte  last 
Tuesday,  spent  a  couple  of  hours  at 
the  Training  School  on  her  way  home 
the  following  day.  While  here  she 
visited  the  new  trades  building,  sev- 
eral of  the  cottage  homes  and  other 
departments.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  Mrs.  Bost  honor  us  with  a  visit 
for  even  such  a  short  period,  as  she 
always  radiates  sunshine  and  enthu- 
siasm, at  the  same  making  most  help- 
ful suggestions.  Mrs.  Bost  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Margie  White, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  for 
Cabarrus  County. 


Jay  Lambert,  better  known  as 
"Jimmie  Trigger,"  one  of  our  old 
boys,  called  on  us  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. Jay  was  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution September  15,  1922  and  was 
paroled  in  October  1925.  For  sever- 
al years  Jay  has  been  connected  with 
the  merchant  marine  service,  and  has 
just  returned  from  South  Africa, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  coro- 
misary  department  of  the  American 
legation.  At  present  he  is  spending; 
a  vacation  with  his  sister  in  Kannap- 
olis. 

There  is  quite  an  interesting  story 
connected  with  Jay's  stay  at  the 
School,  which  the  older  members  of 
our  staff  will  probably  remember.  He 
was  always  rather  weakly  and  ema- 
ciated in  appearance  suffered  greatly 
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from  ear  trouble.  During  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  at  the  School,  Jay 
was  stricken  and  pneumonia  develop- 
ed later.  For  a  number  of  days  his 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  a  special 
full-time  nurse  cared  for  him  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  He  finally  recovered  and 
was  allowed  to  go  home  in  October 
1925. 

During  his  period  of  recuperation, 
many  amusing  tales  went  around 
concerning  his  infatuation  for  his 
nurse,  in  fact  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  leave  the  sick  room  after  the  at- 
tending physician  discharged  him. 
Jay  was  allowed  to  leave  the  School 
soon  after  his  recovery,  with  the  hope 
that  his  convalescence  would  be  more 
rapid  at  home. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  "Jimmie" 
and  to  learn  that  he  has  done  so  well 
since  leaving  the  institution. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read 
James  3:  5-18,  and  in  his  talk  to  the 
boys  en  the  guarding  of  speech,  he 
called  special  attention  James  3 :  13 — 
"Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with 
knowledge  among  you?  let  him  show 
out  of  a  good  conversation  his  works 
with  meekness  of  wisdom." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Baumgarner  stated  that  as  we 
think  of  conversation  we  are  con- 
scious of  results  of  the  things  we 
say.  It  is  in  our  power  to  say  things 
that  will  help  someone  or  we  may 
ntter  expressions  that  will  hurt  those 


to  whom  we  are  talking,  therefore  it 
is  necesasry  that  we  be  very  careful 
how  we  talk. 

We  should  at  all  times  guard  our 
tongues  lest,  we  use  the  wrong  kind 
of  language.  We  should  keep  clear 
cf  personalities  in  conversation.  On- 
ly the  smallest  people  in  the  world 
talk  of  personalities.  In  family  cir- 
cles, particularly  at  meal-times,  we 
often  hear  criticism — people  tearing 
others'  characters  to  pieces — and  such 
conversation  is  very  disgusting  to  one 
who  is  trying  to  treat  his  fellow  man 
as  he,  in  turn,  would  be  treated. 

We  often  hear  folks  select  an  in- 
dividual, speak  of  him  unkindly,  and 
destroy  his  reputation.  When  this 
process  is  repeated  several  times, 
each  person  adding  a  little  as  the 
tale  passes  along,  we  often  hear  the 
reputation  of  a  splendid  individual 
being  paintd  in  the  blackest  of  col- 
ors— without  any  foundation  whatev- 
er. This  was  brought  about  by  some- 
one having  the  wrong  kind  of  conver- 
sation at  the  start,  thus  destroying 
the  reputaion  of  a  good  prson. 

In  our  conversation,  said  Rev.  Mr. 
Baumgarner,  we  should  at  all  times 
strive  to  keep  the  air  filled  with  gen- 
tleness and  kindness.  In  speaking  of 
a  person  we  should  try  to  say  some- 
thing good  about  him — if  we  are  un- 
able to  do  that,  it  is  better  that  we 
keep  silent. 

The  speaker  then  called  attention 
to  the  habit  of  cursing  and  using  ob- 
scene language,  Cursing,  he  said, 
makes  no  impression  on  our  listeners 
except  for  the  moment.  Such  words 
are  soon  forgotten.  Then  we  have 
the  fellow  who  speaks  of  obscene 
things,  and  speaking  of  such  things, 
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he  destroys  many  of  the  fine  traits  of 
life,  both  for  himself  and  his  listen- 
ers. 

Foolish  talking  and  jesting,  said 
the  speaker,  cannot  always  be  con- 
demned. There  are  times  when  a 
person  may  turn  something  off  in 
a  joking  way  and  add  life  to  the  con- 
versation, but  one  who  does  this  con- 
tinually does  not  help. 

Blessed  is  that  person  who  is  obed- 
ient to  the  laws  of  Christ,  continued 
Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  such  a  person  is 
blessed.  He  speaks  ill  of  no  man;  he 
praises  his  fellow  man  and  bids  the 
down-hearted  to  be  of  good  cheer.  It 
is  better  for  us  to  remain  silent  than 
to  use  our  tongues  in  scorn,  slander 
and  unclean  things.     He  who  speaks 


well  of  others,  whose  conversation  is 
guarded,  is  a  high  type  of  person.  To 
keep  silent  under  hardships  is  most 
pleasing  to  God,  and  helps  us  to  de- 
velop a  strong  character.  Battle- 
fields do  not  require  as  much  courage. 
In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ner said  we  should  always  speak  the 
truth.  A  man  must  be  truthful  if 
he  is  going  to  be  respectable.  If  he 
is  known  to  be  a  liar,  people  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  It  is 
the  glory  of  true  manhood  to  be  truth- 
ful. Truth  is  so  essential  to  man- 
hood, that  a  liar  could  hardly  be  call- 
ed a  man.  We  should  guard  our 
tongues  with  jealous  care  and  say 
those  things  which  will  be  uplifting 
to  ourselves  and  helpful  to  those  to 
whom  we  speak. 


YOU  TELL  ON  YOURSELF 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  friends  you  seek ; 

By  the  very  manner  in  which  you  speak; 
By  the  way  you  employ  your  leisure  time ; 

By  the  use  you  make  of  the  dollar  and  the  dime. 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  things  you  wear ; 

By  the  spirit  in  which  your  burdens  you  bear; 
By  the  kind  of  things  at  which  you  laugh, 

By  the  records  you  play  on  the  phonograph. 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  way  you  walk ; 
By  the  things  of  which  you  delight  to  talk ; 
By  the  manner  in  which  you  bear  defeat ; 
By  so  simple  a  thing  as  how  you  eat. 

By  the  books  you  choose  from  the  well-filled  shelf; 

In  these  ways  and  more,  you  tell  on  yourself. 
So  there's  really  no  particle  of  sense, 

In  an  effort  to  keep  up  false  pretense. 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  May  19,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Jesse  Cleveland 
Thomas  Doby 
(6)      Erwin  Martin  7 
J.  C.  Mobley 

(5)  William  McCormick  8 
(11)   Robert   Radford  11 

(6)  Earl  Rogers  10 

(7)  Hassell    Shropshire  7 
(9)     Richard    Sullivan  10 
(6)     Louis  Tarkington  8 
(11)   Ashley  Thompson  11 
(4)     Richard  Ty singer  4 

(3)  Jerome  Warren  3 
(6)     Vermont  Whitley  7 

(4)  Wiley  Willoughby  4 


COTTAGE  No.  4 


COTTAGE  No.  1 

J.  D.  Ashe 
Sam  Batts  7 
Homer  Bunn  6 
Robert  Cash  well  3 
William  Goodson  7 
Joseph  Johnson  2 
Millard   Owenby  10 
Eugene  Whitt  6 
Everett  Williamson  4 
Junius   Yarborough  7 
Preston  Yarborough  5 


(4) 


(9) 

(2) 
(6) 

(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  2 
John  Capps 
James  Cooper  8 
Thomas  Goodman  3 
Vasco  Robinson  7 
Fred  Seibert 
Woodrow   Spruill  6 
Henry  Tucker  7 
John  Whitaker 


(4) 


(2) 
(5) 


COTTAGE  No.  3 

(2)  William  Barber  4 
Frank  Hutchins  4 

(3)  John  Walsh  7 


(2) 

James   Bartlett  6 

(2) 

Vernon  Bass  7 

(ID 

Fleming   Collins  11 

(7) 

Robert  Conklin  8 

(4) 

Ralph  Johnson  4 

(2) 

Billy  Justice  5 

Thomas   Little 

(4) 

Irwin  Luther  6 

(2) 

Robert  Penland  5 

Clyde  Reece  5 

(4) 

Wheeler    Sturdivant 

(3) 

Melvin  Walters  5 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(5) 

Connie  Dickens  7 

(5) 

Maynard  Hicks  10 

George  Kye  4 

.Randolph   Miller  5 

(2) 

David   Odham  2 

(4) 

Robert  Worthington 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(2) 

Fred  Clark  3 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

James   Corn 

Emerson  Frazier  4 

(3) 

William  Green  6 

(2) 

Caleb  Hill  6 

(2) 

Harding  Kluttz  3 

J.  B.  Murray  8 

(6) 

Theodore  Nines  7 

Lewis  Parker  7 

Cling  Shelton  3 

(3) 

Floyd  Watkins  8 

Douglas  Wilkes  4 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(11) 

John  Auton  11 

Charles  Banks  4 

(5) 

Sam  Belk  8 

(2) 

J.  R.  Davis  3 

(3) 

Harry  Flowe  9 
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Ernest  Owens 
Charles  Webb 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(7)     Lee  Dickens  10 
Carl  Everett  2 

(4)      Woodfin    Fowler  6 
Hoyett  Hudson  5 
Thomas  McCausley 

(6)  Homer  Smith  7 
Ed  Lee  White  8 

(7)  Bryan   Williams  10 

COTTAGE  No.  10 


(3) 
(2) 

(3) 


(2) 
(4) 


Jack  Baity  10 
James  Bell  3 
Harold  Brown  3 
Jack  Carver  4 
Norwood    Cockerham  4 
James  Kellam  9 
Hilton   McMath  4 
Edwin  Shuler  2 
Steve  Talbert  6 
Fred  Ward  8 


COTTAGE  No.  11 


(8) 


(8) 

(6) 
(2) 
(4) 

(2) 
(2) 
(4) 


Bennie  Holland  9 
Warren  Holloman 
Charles  Hefner  4 
James  Montford  4 
Bennie   Moore  9 
Ted  Pitman 
James  Rector  7 
Theodore  Rector  2 
Charles   Smith  7 
William  Tobar 
Oscar  Vereen  4 
Eldridge  Ward  2 
Adolph  Watson  4 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

(2)      Trojan   Aiken  3 
(2)      Earl  Atwood  10 


(2)     Walter   Beaver  8 
Paul  Eason  4 

(2)      Edward  Lockamy 
Glenn  O'Quinn  3 
Leonard   Potter  3 

(9)     Homer  Quick  10 
James  Reavis 
Thomas  Welch  5 


COTTAGE  No.  13 

Monte  Beck 
Neil  Collins 
Urbane  Hill  10 
Erwin   Medlin 
Warren  Medlin  6 
Jennings  Norris  7 
Linwood  Potter  6 
Eugene  Smith  11 
Harry  Smith 
Howard  Wilson  8 


(2) 


(4) 
(3) 
(11) 


(5) 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(3)     Elzie  Carpenter  4 
(6)     Jack  Comer  9 

Curtis  Coleman  3 

Nelson    Daubenmeyer  3 

Troy  Powell  3 

Vernon  sheaf  3 

Virgil  Sheaf  3 
(2)     Joseph  Stockton  6 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Marvin  Ashe  4 

Jack  Barlow  2 

John  Caddell  9 

Earl   Chambers 
(2)      John  Early  4 

George  Gibson  6 

S.  T.  McGinnis  2 
(2)      Claibourne   McKee  5 

Wiliam  Moose  5 
(8)      Sam  Pegram  10 


There  are  souls  in  this  world  which  have  the  gift  of  finding 
joy  everywhere  and  of  leaving  it  behind  them  wherever  they 
go. — Selected.  ••■•/■    • 


Travel  anywhere.,  any  day  flu 

on  the  SOUTHERNS  Kg 

A  fare  for  every  purse. . . !  per  miie 


ONE  WAY  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 

for  Each  Mile  Traveled 


ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Return  Limit  15  Days 
for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

*  ¥%&        ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Return  Limit  6  Months 
w  VLm  for  Each  Mile  Traveled 


@ 


#  flCtil       ONE  WAY  TICKETS 

foi   Each  Mile  Traveled 


*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your  Automobile  at  home  and 

using  the  Southern 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Be  Comfortable  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  Railway  System 
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I  A  BIG  GAME 

*  I 

|*  The  biggest  and  best   game   on   earth   is  .  * 

*|  played  by  the  Golden  Rule.     Two  or  more  *■ 

*&  can  play  at  a  time.  % 

%  To  begin  the   thing  right,   there  is   one  % 

%  thing  you  must  always  remember:  |J 

|*  You  move  first.  $ 

*  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  game  ♦:- 

*  is,  you  do  not  have  to  beat  to  win.  % 
%  In  the  game  played  by  the  Golden  Rule  % 
%  you  win  when  you  make  a  friend,  and  the  * 
|*  only  way  you  can  moke  or  hold  a  friend  is  by  * 
f  first  being  one. — Author  Unknown.  ♦ 
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ONLY  A  DAD 

Only  a  dad  with  a  tired  face 

Coming  home  from  the  daily  race, 

Bringing  little  of  Gold  or  Fame 

To  show  how  well  he  has  played  the  game, 

But  glad  is  his  heart  that  his  own  rejoice 

To  see  him  come,  and  to  hear  his  voice. 

Only  a  dad  of  a  brood  of  four, 
One  of  ten  million  men  or  more, 
Plodding  along  in  the  daily  strife, 
Bearing  the  whips  and  scorns  of  life, 
With  never  a  whimper  of  pain  or  hate 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  at  home  await. 

Only  a  dad,  neither  rich  nor  proud, 
Merely  one  of  the  surging  crowd; 
Toiling,  striving  from  day  to  day, 
Facing  whatever  may  come  his  way. 
Silent  whenever  the  harsh  condemn 
And  bearing  it  all  for  the  love  of  them. 

Only  a  dad,  but  he  gives  his  all 

To  smooth  the  way  for  his  children  small. 

Doing  with  courage,  stern  and  grim, 

The  deeds  his  father  did  for  him. 

This  is  the  line  that  for  him  I  pen, 

Only  a  dad,  but  the  best  of  men. 

— Selected. 


MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 

The  Jackson  Training  School  was  pleased  to  have  State  Welfare 
Commissioner,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Raleigh,  honor  the  institution  with 
her  presence.  This  was  Mrs.  Bost's  first  visit  to  the  school,  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  interest,  but  due  to  the  fact  her  duties  are  many 
and  varied,  reaching  out  to  every  corner  of  the  state. 

There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  Mrs.  Bost,  a  woman  of  wide 
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experience,  broad  vision  with  a  fine  intellect  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  the  tenderest  sympathy,  took  in  the  situation  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School  and  saw  the  need  of  vocational  training  for  the 
five  hundred  boys,  the  capacity  of  the  school.  No  two  boys  like 
the  same  thing  either  in  sport  or  work,  therefore,  to  keep  the  boys 
happy,  and  prepare  them  for  the  future  it  is  imperative  that  some 
plans  be  made  for  a  diversified  interest  in  manual  training. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  of  a  boy  a  naval  officer  if  there  is  a  heri- 
tage of  science,  or  desire  to  become  a  cjoctor,  neither  is  it  right  to 
dissipate  time  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  farmer  of  a  youngster  if 
there  is  an  evidence  of  some  latent  talent  for  tailoring  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  It  is  impossible  to  make  water  run  up  a  hill,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

In  short  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  school,  transforming  the 
wayward  and  dependents  into  useful  citizenship,  there  ought  to  be 
adequate  vocational  opportunities  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times. 
When  this  institution  gives  back  to  the  state  happy  citizenship 
with  gainful  occupations,  a  rightful  heritage,  there  will  not  be  the 
least  danger  of  a  return  to  "old  wallows"  and  becoming  again  a 
liability  to  the  state.  There  is  wisdom  in  this  method  of  caring 
for  the  boys.  Study  the  question  from  any  viewpoint  if  you 
please. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  offers  the  finest  opportunity  in  the 
state  to  build  strong  characters  and  we  feel  sure  Mrs.  Bost  can  vis- 
ualize the  results  with  equipment  for  the  handsome  trades  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Swink,  China  Grove,  and  will  bring  all 
powers  in  force  to  convert  this  building  into  a  shop  of  varied  activ- 
ities. 

Mrs.  Bost,  all  of  us  appreciate  your  visit  and  beg  of  you  not  to 
make  it  too  long  between — visits.     We  welcome  you  at  all  times. 


J.  W.  CANNON  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  DEDICATED 

The  race  of  mankind,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  recognition  and  of 
appreciation,  has  from  time  immemorial  sought  through  various 
ways  to  pay  tribute  and  honor  to  certain  outstanding  personages 
who  have  flashed  across  the  horizon.       These  important  figures 
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have  been  those  who  by  some  power,  mighty  and  somewhat  mys- 
terious, have  accomplished  what  to  many  seemed  the  impossible, 
and  because  of  their  accomplishments  the  lives  of  vast  throngs  of 
humanity  were  vitally  affected  and  changed.  Hence  men  have 
sought  to  pay  these  their  homage  cheerfully,  abundantly  and  spon- 
taneously. 

People  have  always  been  accustomed  to  reserve  their  choicest 
tributes  and  memorials  for  those  who  have  dared  to  pioneer  in 
some  great  adventure  either  in  industry,  science,  education,  relig- 
ion, or  some  other  enterprise  closely  related  to  the  lives  of  many. 
Likewise  men  have  reserved  their  honors  for  those  whose  vision 
and  beneficiences  have  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind in  widespread  proportions.  It  is  ever  true  that  a  well-merited 
tribute  or  memorial  bestowed  in  simple  words  on  a  joyous  occasion 
is  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  event. 

Back  of  each  memorial  there  has  always  been  a  spirit  or  feeling 
on  the  part  of  those  who  bestow  their  honors  to  use  memorial  that 
would  reflect  appropriate  and  due  credit  upon  the  one  whose  mem- 
ory they  honor.  Similarly  it  has  been  their  desire  to  erect  such  a 
memorial  as  would  possess  an  abiding  permanency. 

On  the  evening  of  May  20th  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  audi- 
ence, the  magnificent  new  high  school  building*  in  the  city  of  Kan- 
napolis  was  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  James  W.  Cannon. 
Down  through  the  coming  years  this  majestic  structure  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  name  of  this  man,  who  by  his  genius  and  wizard- 
ry erected  a  giant  industry  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  thus  his  name  will  be  preserved  for  the  oncoming  gener- 
ations. His  marvelous  achievements  in  financing,  merchandising, 
and  manufacturing  will  remain  as  an  inspiration  to  the  ever  widen- 
ing stream  of  youth  as  they  pass  through  these  gateways  of  know- 
ledge on  their  way  out  into  the  world  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  life. 

Hon.  O.  Max  Gardner  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  former  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  He  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Mr.  Cannon,  whom  he  described  as  a  man  well  bal- 
anced in  his  interests  and  abilities.  Tt  was  pointed  out  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Mr.  Cannon  was  the  moving  spirit  in  a  stupen- 
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dous  tetile  enterprise  involving  huge  problems  of  finance,  and  the 
organization  of  men  and  materials,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to 
participate  in  the  promotion  of  plans  for  advancement  of  schools 
and  churches.  He  wanted  those  who  were  associated  with  him  to 
have  a  fair  chance  in  life;  he  rejoiced  in  the  successes  of  others. 

The  new  school  building,  dedicated  to  the  training  of  boys  and 
girls,  stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  this  man  who  transformed  va- 
cant fields  into  a  hustling,  bustling  industrial  city,  nationally  and 
even  internationally  known  as  the  City  of  Towels.  Kannapolis  is 
now  one  of  the  most  active  trading  centers  of  the  Carolinas.  Thou- 
sands of  contented  citizens  find  employment  on  the  vast  chain  of 
Cannon  Mills,  the  creation  of  James  W.  Cannon. 

The  J.  W.  Cannon  High  School  is  one  that  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  state,  both  in  arrangement  and  construction. 
Imposing  colonial  columns  at  the  front  give  it  an  appearance  of  el- 
egance and  ornateness.  They  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  a 
background  of  variegated  tapestry  brick.  The  brick  in  the  building 
are  motley-ranging  in  colors  varying  from  deep  red  to  rather  pro- 
nounced green,  thus  providing  a  wall  rich  in  color  and  life.  The 
stone  coping  and  cornice  supplies  an  exqusite  touch  of  beauty  and 
art. 

The  workmanship  and  materials  are  excellent  in  every  detail. 
Extreme  care  was  exercised  to  insure  the  fulfillment  to  the  minu- 
test detail  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  a  certified  ar- 
chitect, recognized  as  being  compentent  in  his  profession,  and  ap- 
proved by  Federal  engineers. 

Some  of  the  rooms  and  accommodations  in  the  building  are  as 
follows : 

Twenty-one  class  rooms. 

Auditorium  seating  945. 

Principal's  Office. 

Teachers  Rest  Room. 

Two  Laboratories  for  Home  Economics. 

Manual  Training  Shop  Room. 

Health  Room. 

Two  Science  Laboratories  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology 

and  General  Science. 
Library  Room  and  Adjacent  Work  Room. 
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Study  Hall  for  50  to  60  pupils. 

Modern  Signal  System. 

Modern  Heating  plant  with  a  stoker  fireman. 

Four  Toilet  rooms  with  tirazza  floors. 

Janitor's  supply  room  and  toilet. 

The  chairs  for  the  auditorium  have  already  been  installed  and 
were  in  use  during  the  recent  commencement  exercises.  The  oth- 
er equipment  and  furniture  will  be  installed  during  the  vacation 
period.  Everything  will  be  modern  in  every  respect.  The  entire 
structure,  together  with  the  furniture  and  equipment  will  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  approximately  $140,000.00. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Kannapolis  should  rejoice  in  the  splendid 
opportunities  that  have  come  to  them  in  this  new  building  and  they 
should  make  such  use  of  it  as  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  memory 
of  the  one  whose  name  it  bears — James  W.  Cannon. 


A  PIONEER  IN  WELFARE  WORK— JANE  ADAMS 

It  will  be  impossible  to  put  into  words  the  long  record  of  the  na- 
tion's pioneer  welfare  worker,  Jane  Adams,  an  example  for  wo- 
manhood everywhere.  The  "Hull  House,"  Chicago,  a  citadel  of 
sweetest  compassion,  where  the  friendless,  the  tired  physically  and 
mentally,  the  bewildered  and  dispossessed,  turned  for  refresh- 
ment, revival  and  refuge,  was  the  creation  of  this  conscious-mind- 
ed woman,  Jane  Adams.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring  her  contri- 
bution to  the  comfort  of  the  helpless.  For  her  entire  life  was  ded- 
icated to  service  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

Following  close  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  she  stoop- 
ed down  into  the  depth  of  pits  of  meanness,  cruelty  and  evil  with- 
out losing  those  elements  of  sweetness  and  tenderness  that  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  hold  fast  to  her  convictions  that  she  was  in- 
tended for  service. 

Her  life  is  a  vindication  of  the  truest  democracy,  that  there  are 
possibilities,  and  the  opportunity  should  be  given  every  man  to  rise 
to  the  peak  of  highest  achievements.  It  takes  a  woman  of  the 
strongest  part  to  convince  others  of  the  need  of  volunteer  work  in 
the  slums  and  elsewhere  when  needed.     Jane  Adams  through  her 
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broad  vision,  deep  sympathies,  untiring  energy  without  compensa- 
tion has  given  a  practical  demonstration,  the  Hull  House,  the  great- 
est community  settlement  in  the  country,  of  the  power  of  woman 
when  directed  in  the  right  channel.  Her  life  is  a  message  to  the 
slacker,  a  reproach  to  those  who  use  their  privileges  and  opportuni- 
ties only  to  make  a  living  and  not  make  a  life.  The  peak  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  human  spirit  is  realized  if  the  wayward  are  made  to 
see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  become  useful  citizens. 


RENTING  TEXTBOOKS 

One  of  the  best  things  the  recent  legislature  did  was  to  establish 
a  state-wide  textbook  rental  system  whereby  it  will  be  possible  for 
parents  to  secure  textbooks  for  their  children  in  school  about  one- 
third  the  cost  in  years  past.  Since  the  textbook  business  had  de- 
veloped to  such  a  point  that  it  might  be  classed  as  a  ''racket'',  the 
action  of  the  legislature  will  bring  welcomed  relief  to  thousands  of 
parents  who  have  been  forced  to  adopt  a  "grin  and  bear  it"  atti- 
tude, and  it  will  give  deserving  children  who  have  not  had  books  in 
recent  years  an  opportunity  to  make  their  grades. 

Parents  who  still  would  like  to  buy  books  for  their  children  may 
do  so,  but  our  guess  is  that  few  of  them  will  do  that,  since  there 
are  few  textbooks  which  are  of  any  great  value  to  a  person  after 
he  completes  his  school  work. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


By  Old 

OLD  FRIENDS 
"There    are    no    friends    like    old 
friends, 
There  are    none  so    good    and 
true; 
We  greet  them  as  we  meet  them, 
Like  the  roses  greet  the   dew. 

"There    are    no    friends    like    old 
friends, 
Though  born  of  kindred  mold, 
And    although   we    love   the  new 
ones, 
We  cherish  more  the  old." 


Hurry  graph 

own  automobiles.  In  this  country 
those  are  the  poor  devils  who  need 
help  the  most. 

The  activities  of  the  postal  authori- 
ties in  tracing  down  those  send-a- 
dime  chain  of  letters  are  succeeding 
in  accumulating  a  quantity  of  miss- 
ing links. 

— o — 

Psychologgists  have  ascertained 
that  there  are  only  two  perfect  minds 
in  every  100.  I  must  confess  to  some 
personal  curiosity  as  to  who  the  oth- 
er one  is  in  my  group. 


Many  people  who  have  driving  li- 
censes have  no  license  to  drive  reck- 
lessly. 

When  a  man  is  rough  to  his  wife — 
when  he  lets  his  beard  grow  for  three 
or  fours  days. 

— o — 

An  automobile  strike  at  the  factory 
is  better  than  an  auto  strike  in  the 
street. 

Advertisements  contend  that  porch 
furniture  is  holding  its  own  again. 
Yea;  but  you  can't  keep  them  from 
necking. 

— o — 

Praise  be,  the  man  who  controls 
the  four  billions,  designed  to  help  the 
country  out  of  a  hole,  is  not  Huey 
Long,  nor  even  Father  Coughlin. 

It  is  said  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment   witholds    relief    to    all    who 


It  has  been  stated  in  the  papers 
that  Senator  Huey  Long  regards  him- 
self as  a  national  asset.  If  he  does 
he  used  just  two  letters  too  many  at 
the  end  of  the  word  asset. 
— o — 

The  federal  government  continues 
to  provide  sanctuaries  and  closed  sea- 
sons for  our  wild  life.  But  it  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  it  out  of  au- 
tomobiles that  run  70  and  80  miles 
an  hour. 

There  are  some  who  assert  that 
Huey  has  some  common  sense.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  is  so  danged  com- 
mon, especially  when  he  accuses  the 
President  of  going  before  the  joint 
meeting  of  Congress  to    "be    fawned 


If  all  the  driving  cranks  who  pes- 
ter other  drivers  sounding  horns  at 
the  fellows  ahead,  at  street  intersec- 
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tions,  were  laid  end  to  end,  I  would 
do  my  best  to  lick  the  first  man  who 
tried  to  pick  them  up. 

As  a  hint  to  those  European  na- 
tions that  talk  so  glibly  about  war, 
I  want  to  tell  them  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  taken  off  the  trousers  he  carried 
his  money  in  and  can't  remember 
where  he  left  them. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  instrument  re- 
veals that  there  are  approximately 
18.8  square  feet  of  skin  on  the  av- 
erage human  body.  These  figures 
are  liable  to  vary  somewhat  during 
house-cleaning,  and  furniture-moving 
times,  and  be  a  little  less. 
— o — 

A  Kentucky  woman  had  her  "think- 
ing" brains  removed.  The  doctor  re- 
ports that  since  the  operation  she  in- 
sists on  talking  about  one  thing,  de- 
spite efforts  to  change  the  subject. 
Why  doesn't  her  husband  get  her  the 
dress  and  hat,  and  relieve  her  of  the 
one  idea? 

■    — o— 

Today,  as  I  crossed  my  legs,  I  no- 
ticed that  my  heels  were  run  down 
somewhat  sideways.  I  immediately 
said  to  myself,  I  shall  send  my  shoes 
to  the  cobbler  today.  The  thought 
pleased  me.  I  am  a  Doer.  I  reflect- 
ed. I  make  decisions  and  carry  them 
cut  in  one  sweeping  gesture.  When 
my  hair  needs  cutting,  I  have  it  cut. 
When  I  need  a  shave  I  resolve  to 
have  it  done  that  very  day.  Later, 
however,  these  things  slipped  my 
mind.  I  am  not  unike  a  great  many 
other  people. 

— o — 

The  country's  solons  may  over-ride 


Lhe  President's  vetoes,  but  in  the  long 
run  he  is  going  to  come  out  on  top. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
he  is  looking  after  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  one  particular 
group.  He  is  a  far-seeing  President, 
the  politicians  and  the  lobbists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  He  is  la- 
boring for  the  benefit  of  the  many, 
and  not  the  few.  Put  that  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it,  and  when  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away  you  will  see 
wherein  he  is  right.  And  he  upholds, 
and  fights  for,  what  he  conceives  to 
be  right  with  a  boldness,  and  clear- 
ness, that  is  refreshing. 
— o — 
An  intoxicated  gentleman  stumbled 
in  to  the  crowded  bus,  singing  quietly 
in  a  cracked  voice,  and  smiling  eag- 
erly and  expectantly  at  the  other  pas- 
sengers, and  between  snatches  of  his 
maudlin  song,  said  he  had  become 
confused  over  the  new  State  liquor 
laws.  Somehow  his  exuberance  was 
lost  upon  the  crowd  of  students  and 
borers  on  their  way  to  school  and 
work,  for  those  near  him  sniffed  and 
turned  their  heads  away,  and  others 
did  little  to  conceal  the  resentment 
towards  anyone  having  so  good  a 
time  when  they  had  to  go  to  study 
and  work.  The  newcomer,  apparent- 
ly, could  not  understand  why  they 
were  not  all  drunk  too,  and  so  he  got 
off  at  the  next  stop,  with  a  "Good- 
bysh,  folks,  I'm  going'  'round  the  cor- 
ner to  get  'nother  supplish!" 

The  dermatologists  in  the  skin  ad- 
vertisements tell  me  that  I  have  a 
new  skin  ever  seven  days,  that  one 
skin  layer  is  constantly  wearing  off, 
and    another    is    constantly    growing 
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underneath.  That  adds  immeasura- 
bly to  my  worries.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  earth  is  gradually  freezing 
into  an  uninhaitale  snowball  beneath 
my  feet.  It  is  not  enough  that  red 
eoruuscles  and  white  corpuscles  are 
eonstanly  fighting  each  other  in  our 
bloodstreams.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  universe  is  constantly  expanding, 


and  the  stars  are  going  farther  away. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  we  we 
do  not  know  where  "we  are  at"  on 
State  prohbition.  But  now  when  I 
sit  down  to  worry  about  these  things, 
with  my  chin  held  despondently  in  my 
hands,  I  must  realize  with  alarm  that 
my  face  is  gradually  slipping  away 
through  my  fingers. 


No  person  will  have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
time,  who  never  loses  any. — Jefferson. 


MY  DAD 


By  Ray  W. 

My  father  is  a  symbol  of  a  spirit 
our  times  cannot  break.  He  is  not 
a  great  man.  No  special  recognition 
is  given  him  anywhere.  You  will 
find  him  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  of 
American  laboring  men  as  it  flows  to 
the  great  sea  of  oblivion.  And  yet 
he  is  not  just  another  laborer.  That's 
why  I  am  writing  of  him. 

Another  budding  spring  will  crown 
him  with  sixty  years — years  that 
have  been  full  of  hard  labor.  Born 
on  a  farm,  son  of  the  soil,  and  as 
sturdy  as  the  earth  his  plows  trans- 
formed into  furrows,  my  dad  did  a 
man's  work  even  as  a  boy.  Idealism 
flamed  in  his  bosom  and  lighted  up 
his  strong  face.  He  married,  as  oth- 
ers do,  and  with  his  bride  beside  him 
took  up  the  march  down  the  years. 
He  has  not  traveled  far,  but  every- 
where he  has  gone  a  record  of  hon- 
esty   and    industry    remains   to    mark 


Ragsdale 

his  trail.  He  rented  a  farm  and 
worked  the  soil,  but  men  do  not  ac- 
cummulate  great  wealth  at  such  la- 
bor. He  moved  to  another,  and  still 
another.  Finally,  a  flood  wiped  out 
everything.  He  sold  the  stock  and 
the  few  things  that  were  salvaged, 
and  moved  to  town. 

Industry  extended  an  iron  hand 
and  beckoned  to  him.  He  complied 
and  became  a  carman  in  the  passen- 
ger-car department  of  a  prominent 
railroad  company.  Things  went  well 
— for  a  while.  Father  and  mother 
bought  a  house.     Later,  they  lost  it. 

My  dad,  like  millions  of  other  men 
in  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,"  was  the  victim  of  un- 
employment even  before  the  crash  in 
'29.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
been  furloughed  for  a  good  part  of 
every  year.  Sometimes  the  period 
has   stretched    out    into    a    score    of 
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months.  When  the  furloughs  came, 
dad  picked  apples,  dug  sweet  pota- 
toes, hoed  corn,  hauled  coal,  harvest- 
ed wheat,  and  did  whatever  else  he 
could  find  to  do.  He  was  seldom  idle, 
for  everybody  knew  that  he  was  a 
"good  hand,"  but  the  pay  was  poor. 

Four  years  ago,  I  was  home  from 
college.  Dad  was  working  at  the 
"shops"  then.  I  drove  the  old  car 
down  to  meet  him  so  he  would  not 
have  the  long  walk  home.  I  was  a 
bit  late  and  I  feared  I  would  miss 
him  if  I  went  all  the  way  to  the  gate, 
so  I  turned  down  a  blind  street  that 
ended  at  the  tracks.  I  knew  he 
would  walk  by  that  point.  Pulling 
up  as  close  to  the  right  of  way  as  I 
could,  I  waited.  I  could  see  the  track 
entrance  to  the  shops.  In  a  moment 
the  quitting  whistle  blasted  the  air. 
Men  began  pouring  out  like  ants 
from  a  disturbed  ant-hill.  I  strain- 
ed my  eyes  to  see  my  father.  He 
would  not  be  the  first  man  out  be- 
cause he  was  never  the  kind  of  work- 
man to  have  his  tools  put  away 
waiting  for  the  whistle. 

When  the  black-smudged  building 
had  emptied  itself  of  over  half  of  its 
toilers,  I  saw  dad  coming.  I  had 
waited  for  him  many  times,  but  nev- 
er had  I  seen  him  walk  so  slowly. 
Arms  swung  at  his  sides  with  as 
much  ease  as  ever,  but  something 
seemed  to  be  dragging  his  steps.  How 
stooped  he  was  becoming,  I  reflected. 
His  eyes  were  on  the  ground — not 
on  the  horizon.  He  had  given  fifteen 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  a  great 
corporation.  They  had  used  him 
like  a  tool,  putting  him  aside  at  their 
will,  not  thinking  that  a  human  tool 
must  eat  and  provide  for  his  family 


whether  he  works  or  not.  Once,  the 
tool  was  broken  in  use.  He  was  caught 
between  the  edge  of  a  narrow  door- 
way and  a  passenger  car  and  crush- 
ed into  unconsciousness.  They  gave 
him  ninety  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
broken  chest,  and  had  the  tool  re- 
paired by  the  company  doctor.  Yes, 
dad  gave  fifteen  good  years.  And 
they  had  left  their  mark.  But  he  had 
to  stick,  for  he  had  a  family  to  feed 
and  clothe.  Anyway,  he  was  a  "good 
hand"! 

Although  he  left  a  farm  for  a  job 
in  the  shops,  dad  always  yearned  to 
go  back.  He  loved  the  soil.  He  was 
a  creator,  and  he  longed  to  watch 
his  creations  grow  into  golden  har- 
vests. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  grim  ty- 
rant Unemployment  strode  into  the 
passenger-car  department,  dad  was 
liberated.  He  knew  he  would  have 
to  do  something.  He  was  getting  old. 
So,  instead  of  cowering  before  the 
regal  terror  that  victimized  millions, 
my  dad  squared  his  stooping  shoul- 
ders and  went  back  to  the  farm.  To- 
day, after  three  years,  a  proud  man 
of  fifty-nine  winters,  prematurely 
aged  by  industry,  sits  by  a  humble 
fireside  with  his  equally  proud  com- 
panion who  mothered  his  family,  and 
thinks  of  the  blessings  that  the  farm 
has  given  him.  The  granary  is  full 
of  corn  and  the  mow  is  full  of  hay 
for  the  two  horses,  one  cow,  two  sows 
and  ten  pigs.  Not  everything  runs 
smoothly,  but  the  sunset  of  life  is 
sending  a  rapturous  reflection  of 
golden  light  into  the  soul  of  his  ad- 
miring son. 

I  am  a  preacher  now.  That  pleas- 
es him,  for  he  wants  me  to  "serve  the 
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Lord"  Now  and  then  he  writes  his 
preacher-boy  and  says,  "Remember 
me  in  your  prayers,  son."  As  if  he 
needed  my  prayers! 

Some  people  might  call  my  dad   a 
failure.       Perhaps   he   is,   judged  by 


their  standard.  But  to  me  he  will 
always  be  a  symbol  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican success.  Because  of  what  he  is 
and  always  has  been,  I  honor — my 
dad. 


Music  is  the  only  language  in  which  you  cannot  say  a  mean 
or  sarcastic  thing. — John  Erskine. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOUTHERN  HISTORY 


By  Maude  Waddell 

Confederacy's  Birthplace 
The  picturesque  old  city  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  is  so  charming  in 
its  colorful  qualities  that  one  can 
walk  abroad  in  its  spots  of  romance 
and  interest  and  can  easily  visualize 
a  by-gone  day.  Walking  up  the  gen- 
tle incline  of  Dexter  avenue  one 
comes  to  the  hill-crest,  said  to  have 
been  saved  for  many  a  day,  through 
a  century  perhaps,  by  a  gentleman 
of  vision  for  the  site  of  Alabama's 
capitol,  and  here  crowning  a  scene  of 
loveliness  within  a  park  of  perfection 
and  beauty,  is  the  stately  old  build- 
ing where  the  Confederacy  was  born. 
Many  and  long  have  been  the  wrang- 
les which  sought  to  tear  down  this 
fine  example  of  classic  architecture 
and  replace  it  with  a  modern  build- 
ing offering  great  convenience,  facili- 
ties for  efficiency  in  every  form,  and 
in  fact  all  that  with  which  a  commer- 
cial world  would  supplant  the  shrine 
of  a  dear  dead  day.  But  Montgom- 
ery could  not  fail  to  be  the  Montgom- 
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ery  of  southern  love  and  tradition 
and  the  best  interest  prevailed  and 
the  majestic  old  building  stands  as  a 
memorial  to  the  culture  and  charm 
of  a  gently-bred  people. 

The  acanthus  leaves  at  the  tops  of 
the  Corinthian  columns,  the  high- 
pitched  ceilings,  the  tall  old  windows 
with  their  old-fashioned  panes,  the 
fine  old  paintings,  the  classic  orna- 
mentation of  doors,  walls  and  stair- 
ways, and  the  softened  coloring  of 
everything  which  age  lends,  makes 
the  'Confederacy's  birthplace  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  And 
from  this  lovely  spot,  in  the  dear 
dead  days  beyond  recall,  the  hand- 
some young  Jefferson  Davis  went 
daily  from  his  official  duties  to  his 
home — the  first  White  House  of  the 
Confederacy.  To  the  right  of  the 
capitol  stands  an  old-time  large, 
square  house  of  many  rooms  and  mas- 
sive planning.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion in  looking  at  it  of  boxwood  bush- 
es, clingin   givy   vines   and  two   tall, 
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wide  red  brick  chimneys  at  each  end. 
Such  was  the  •  first  White  House  of 
the  Confederacy.  Today  the  visitor 
to  Montgomery  is  received  in  these 
hallowed  precincts  by  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Daughters,  is  shown 
over  the  house  from  room  to  room, 
each  furnished  with  the  original  fur- 
niture in  so  far  as  it  has  been  obtain- 
able, and  most  intimate  and  interest- 
ing stories  told  of  every  object  of  art 
and  sacred  relic. 

In  First  White  House 

In  the  parlors  of  the  first  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy  the  crystal 
chandelier,  rosewood  furniture,  man- 
tle mirror,  pier  mirror,  rosewood 
whatnot,  brass  fender  and  irons,  and 
marble-top  center  table  are  all  origi- 
nal pieces  used  in  Jefferson  Davis's 
time.  The  carpets,  cornices,  curtains 
and  tasseled-hangings  are  of  the  same 
period.  Two  rosewood  chairs  are 
original  pieces  from  the  home  of  Wil- 
liam R.  King,  of  Alabama,  a  former 
vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  silver-lyre  candelabra  on  the 
center  table  is  an  ancient  piece 
brought  from  England.  The  bronze 
chandelier  in  the  back  parlor  is  one 
cf  the  original  furnishings  of .  this 
house. 

In  this  room  is  a  chair  bearing  a 
placard  and  this  chair  is  an  old  arm- 
chair which  Mrs.  Davis  was  finally 
permitted  to  send  to  her  husband 
during  the  last  weeks  of  his  impris- 
onment in  Fortress  Monroe,  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  hard  bench  pro- 
vided by  the  prison  authorities.  Upon 
a  rare  mahogany  desk-bookcase 
stands  a  unique  gas  drop-light  used 
by  the  Davis  family  in  this  residence 
and   at  their  plantation  home    Beau- 


voir.  Upon  the  center  table  in  this 
back  parlor  rests  the  large  family  Bi- 
ble taken  away  during  the  war  by  a 
northern  soldier  and  returned  to  the 
White  House  by  his  younger  brother. 
Also  in  the  back  parlor  hangs  a  por- 
trait of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  pre- 
sented by  a  member  of  the  Lee  fam- 

iiy. 

In  Mrs.  Davis'  bedroom  is  shown 
the  furniture  used  by  Mrs.  Davis  dur- 
ing her  residence  in  New  York  City 
after  tbe  war  and  the  following  is  a 
parital  list  of  articles:  the  bed  upon 
which  Mrs.  Davis  died;  the  table  and 
chairs  by  Winnie  Davis  and  Margar- 
et Davis  Hayes  for  afternoon  tea  ser- 
vice; pictures  of  Mrs.  Davis,  her 
daughters,  and  grand-children;  pic- 
ture of  monument  to  Winnie  Davis 
in  Richmond,  Va.;  the  antique  ma- 
hogany wardrobe  which  was  used 
both  at  the  White  House  and  at  the 
Davis  home  at  Beauvoir. 

In  President's  Study 

A  scene  of  many  important  con- 
ferences during*  the  early  months  of 
the  war  was  the  study  of  President 
Davis  and  in  this  room  are  many  in- 
teresting articles,  a  partial  list  of 
which  is  as  follows :  Table  upon  which 
Jefferson  Davis  wrote  "The  Rise  and 
F&ll  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment"; compass  carried  by  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  through  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  the  War  Between 
the  States;  silver  chalice  from  which 
Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  t^ck  communion  while 
at  Fort  Hamilton;  fragment  of  cloth 
from  uniform  worn  by  Stonewall 
Jackson  when  he  received  his  mortal 
wound  at  Chancellorsville;  school 
books  of  the  Davis  chldren  and  cabi- 
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net  in  which  books  were  kept.  Also 
in  this  room  in  a  cabinet  are  person- 
al relics  of  dressing  gown  and  a  uni- 
form made  of  cloth  woven  in  Virgin- 
ia and  presented  to  him  by  General 
Beaureguard,  and  in  a  glass  cabinet 
are  imported  scrim  curtains,  trimmed 
with  antique  lace,  originally  used  in 
this  house. 

In  the  bedroom  of  President  Davis 
the  furniture  is  placed  according  to  a 
diagram  made  by  Mrs.  Jefferson  Da- 
vis and  a  partial  list  of  articles  which 
may  be  seen  by  visitors  in  this  room 
includes:  bed  used  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
bedspread  crocheted  by  southern  wo- 
men; night  table  with  Bible,  candle- 
stick and  water-bottle;  desk  used  by 
Jefferson  Davis;  case  containing  um- 
brella and  walking  stick;  rocking 
chair;  valise,  marked  with  his  name 
and  used  by  him  during  entire  per- 
iod of  the  war;  leather  hat  box;  chair 
and  slippers  used  in  his  dressing 
room;  wardrobe  and  bureau;  the 
sword  Jefferson  Davis  used  in  the 
War  with  Mexico;  picture  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis;  part  of  Delft  washstand 
set;  and  floor"  rug. 

In  the  dining  room  of  the  First 
White  House  of  the  Confederacy  are 
a  mahogany  dining  table,  corner-cup- 
board containing  china  and  glass- 
ware, an  antebellum  sideboard  and  a 
mirror  over  the  mantel.  A  small  cor- 
ner cabinet  holds  many  valuable  per- 
sonal relics  of  the  Davis  family.  An- 
other historical  relic  is  a  silver  water 
cooler   presented   by   Miss   Otis   Scott 


of  Connecticult,  granddaughter  of 
Jesse  Scott,  a  steamboat  captain  in 
Alabama  before  the  war,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  the  citizens  of 
Montgomery  in  1858.  This  cooler, 
with  other  silver,  was  buried  by  the 
slaves  of  Captain  Scott  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  by  the  Wilson  raiders. 
Memory  Treasure  House 
The  lovely  old  city  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  what  one  writer  called  the 
"deep  south,"  is  a  treasure-house  of 
memories — memories  ansaddened  by 
the  weary  close  of  a  long  and  hope- 
less struggle  and  more  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Confederacy.  'Twas  here 
from  the  historic  old  Exchange  hotel, 
that  the  message  was  sent  which  car- 
ried the  order  to  fire  the  fatal  first 
gun  on  Sumter;  'twas  here  that  the 
handsome  young  statesman  and  West 
Point  graduate,  Jefferson  Davis  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  magnificent  capi- 
tol  building,  at  the  head  of  Dexter 
avenue,  and  standing  near  one  of  the 
great  Corinthian  columns,  addressed 
the  people  of  the  south  as  he  took 
oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America;  'twas 
here  that  in  earlier  days  the  Marquis 
Lafayette  had  visited  and  to  him  here 
is  a  stone  raised;  'twas  here  that  a 
lovely  old  southern  home  had  been 
selcted,  and  may  now  be  visited  and 
seen  in  its  original  splendor,  for  the 
residence  of  the  president,  and  was 
used  thus — the  first  White  House  of 
the  Confederacy — until  the  capital 
was  moved  to  Richmond. 


I  am  an  old  man  and  have  known  a  great  many  troubles, 
but  most  of  them  have  never  happened. — Mark  Twain. 
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RESURGENCE  OF  ANCIENT  FURY 


(Suffolk  Ne 

Once  when  some  group  above  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  took  a  crack  or 
gave  insult  to  the  memory  of  our  he- 
roes of  the  late  Confederacy,  every 
newspaper  and  every  patriotic  socie- 
ty in  the  South  flared  up  with  a  red 
hot  comeback. 

The  fratricidal  strife  of  '61-65  has 
dissipated  with  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  those  hearty  veterans  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  two  wars 
against  foreign  foes.  Most  Ameri- 
cans look  back  upon  the  War  Between 
the  States  as  an  historical  event  and 
little  feeling  is  aroused  by  a  review 
of  events  and  issues  which  brought 
on  that  bloody  conflict. 

So  when  a  group  of  super-patriots 
in  Massachusetts  or  any  other  state, 
go  to  the  trouble  to  object  to  the  na- 
tion honoring  "Robert  E.  Lee  or  any 
other  rebel,"  here  in  Virginia  we  take 
it  calmly.  But  we  do  contemplate 
what  narrowness  and  bigotry  still 
dominates  some  poor  souls. 

It  was  refreshing  to  read  the  com- 
ment of  Mrs.  Severn  Nottingham, 
president  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  When  informed  of 
the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
lief Corps,  Mrs.  Nottingham  said:  "I 
have  no  comment  to  make.  We  think 
silence  is  the  best  policy  in  such  cas- 
es." Without  a  doubt,  the  silence  of 
the  U.  D.  C.  leader  is  the  "silence  of 


ws-Herald) 

contempt"  with  such  action  merits. 

In  Washington,  however,  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  Fish,  a  New 
Yorker,  who  introduced  the  bill  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Lee  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  turned  the  laugh 
on  the  super-patriots  of  the  relief 
corps  by  pointing  out  that  his  bill 
merely  was  a  duplicate  of  one  intro- 
duced in  1902  by  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams, of  Massachusetts.  Adams  was 
himself  a  Union  officer.  No  one  had 
a  higher  regard  for  General  Lee  than 
this  man  who  fought  in  the  army 
which  opposed  him. 

Such  men  as  Adams  and  Fish  long 
have  forgotten  the  animosities  of 
earlier  years.  Here  in  the  South,  we 
hail  a  hero,  regardless  of  which  side 
of  the  imaginary  line  he  calls  home. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  America  and  great 
Americansy,The  News  Herald  suggests 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Massachusetts 
Relief  Corps,  which  is  the  auxiliary 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
take  up  a  study  of  Douglas  Free- 
man's brilliant  biography  of  the  man 
they  so  quickly  call  "rebel." 

The  coips  also  would  get  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  heroism  of  their 
own  soldiers  by  learning  more  of  the 
"Rebellion"  as  they  call  the  "War 
Between  the  States." 


To  make  a  new  mistake  is  human ;  to  repeat  old  mistakes  is 
stupid. — Selected. 
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LUTHERANS  WHEN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

WAS  NEW 


By  Charlotte 

Among  the  earliest  Christians  who 
settled  in  the  New  World  there  were 
Lutherans.  In  1529,  some  German 
Lutherans  from  Augsburg,  landed  at 
Venezuela,  South  America,  and  set- 
tled there.  That  was  the  year  be- 
fore the  reading  of  the  great  Protes- 
tant Augsburg  Confession  in  Europe. 
In  three  years'  time  all  of  Venezuela 
had   accepted  the  Lutheran  faith. 

On  May  9,  1619,  there  sailed  from 
Denmark  for  India,  via  the  New 
World,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Munk,  a  little  group  of  Danish 
Lutherans.  They  discovered  the 
southern  coast  of  Greenland,  were 
thrilled  with  its  beauty ,  and  on  July 
8th  of  the  same  year,  touched  the 
North  American  coast,  entering  the 
Hudson  Bay  where  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land  for  the  Danish 
Crown  under  the  name  of  "Nova 
Dania."  There  they  celebrated  the 
Holy  Christmas  Day  of  that  year, 
jointly  uniting  in  mass  and  the  giv- 
ing of  gifts,  when  they  presented 
their  pastor  with  white  fox  furs  to 
line  his  gown.  He  was  the  noble 
pastor  Rasnus  Jensen,  chaplain  of 
the  expedition. 

The  earliest  Lutherans  to  touch 
the  shores  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  were  a  colony  of  Dutch  set- 
ters from  Holland  who  settled  New 
Amsterdam  in  1623. 

Seven  years  later  the  first  Luther- 
ans to  settle  Pennsylvania,  came  ov- 
er under  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Com- 
pany,   an   enterprise   of   the   progres- 


Leonard  Temple 

sive  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of 
Sweden.  A  second  group  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Pennsylvania  in  1638. 

That  was  the  year  when  two  ship- 
loads of  Lutheran  immigrants,  Hol- 
landers, Germans  and  some  Swedes, 
under  the  command  of  Peter  Minu- 
it,  a  native  of  Germany,  sailed 
through  Delaware  Bay.  Some  months 
previous  they  had  left  Europe  to  car- 
ry out  the  wishes  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Sweden  and  the  King,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  who  encouraged  an 
expedition  to  America  for  three  rea- 
sons. He  wanted  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  be  taken  to  the  heathen,  his 
Majesty's  dominions  enlarged,  and 
relief  given  to  his  nation  through 
profitable  trade. 

Peter  Minuit,  called  the  place 
where  they  landed  and  were  about 
to  settle,  Fort  Christina  for  the 
Queen  of  Sweden;  and  the  stream 
there,  Christina  Creek.  He  purchas- 
ed the  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
the  Deleware  from  five  chiefs  of  the 
the  Minquas.  Where  they  establish- 
ed themselves  was  called  New  Swed- 
en for  a  long  time,  and  is  now  Wil- 
mington. Delaware.  In  1938  Wil- 
mington is  planning  to  celebrate  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  their 
arrival. 

One  of  the  first  things  these  Lu- 
therans did  when  they  landed  in  the 
New  World  was  to  organize  a  Luth- 
eran congregation.  So,  accordingly, 
they  erected  a  blockhouse  that  was 
to  become  the  first  Lutheran  Church 
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of  the  region.  They  were  preparing 
the  way  for  their  first  Lutheran  pas- 
tor, Reorus  Torkillus  who  came  in 
1639.  Three  years  later  arrived  the 
Rev.  John  Campanius. 

The  second  group  of  Lutherans  to 
settle  in  Pennsylvania  was  probably 
a  little  group  of  Dutch  miners  and 
farmers  who  established  themselves 
on  the  "Minisink  Flats,"  in  Monroe 
County,  near  Stroudsburg  before 
1655. 

It  is  believed  that  the  third  group 
of  Lutherans  to  come  to  Pennsylvan- 
ia was  a  Dutch  colony  that  settled 
on  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of 
Hornkill  Creek  about  1664. 

Then  came  the  Quaker,  William 
Penn,  in  1682.  The  following  year 
there  were  more  Lutherans,  when  a 
fifth  group  of  settlers  went  to  what 
is  now  Germantown,  in  Philadelphia, 


and  finally  there  was  a  sixth  group 
settling  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1694. 
After  that  the  great  bulk  of  Penn- 
sylvania's inhabitants  came  over  by 
thousands :  Lutherans,  Reformed 
and  Germans  of  other  sects,  with  a 
few  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish. 

In  the  meantime,  Lutherans  were 
coming  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
1656  when  a  Lutheran  pastor  arriv- 
ed the  line  of  preachers  of  this  de- 
nomination was  begun  which  has 
been  continuous  ever  since. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  it  is  said  that 
Pennsylvania  has  been  a  center  of 
its  activities,  as  it  was  the  place  of 
origin,  for  over  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years. 


TRY  TO  BE  RIGHT 

Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  directions — of  which  every 
man,  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into  many — discourage 
you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by  finding  that  we 
are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  manfully,  to  be  right, 
and  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It  is,  at  bottom, 
the  condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves. 
Our  walking  is  an  incessant  falling — a  falling  and  a  catching 
of  ourselves  before  we  come  actually  to  the  pavement.  It  is 
emblematic  of  all  things  a  man  does.  A  man  perfects  himself 
by  work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They  are  a  growing 
kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things — wisely, 
valiantly  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere  and  prepare  themselves  withal  for  doing  other  wider 
things,  if  such  lie  before  them. — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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119TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  AMERICAN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY 


A  distribution  of  7,517,  548  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  Portions  of  tbe  Bi- 
ble during-  1934  in  143  languages  and 
dialects  and  in  more  than  forty  coun- 
tries was  reported  at  the  119th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  held  in  New  York  City 
on  Thursday,  May  9.  The  report 
stated  that  since  the  institution  of 
the  Society  in  1816  a  total  of  more 
than  261,000,000  Scripture  volumes 
have  been  placed  in  circulation. 

General  distribution  in  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  last  year  was  fif- 
ty per  cent  greater  than  in  1933,  and 
in  both  the  Phillipine  Islands  and  the 
Near  East  the  distribution  of  entire 
Bibles  was  larger. 

In  China,  for  the  second  year  in 
succession,  the  circulation  of  entire 
Bibles  by  all  agencies,  was  larger 
than  in  any  year  since  the  beginning 
of  missionary  work  in  China.  In  Ja- 
pan over  600,000  Scripture  volumes 
were  distributed.  Over  18,000  por- 
tions were  placed  in  359  Japanese 
hospitals.  Altogether  the  Society's 
colporteurs  visited  more  than  270,000 
homes  and  institutions  in  Japan. 

The  circulation  in  the  United 
States  was  greatest  in  the  middle 
west,  more  than  a  million  copies  of 
Bilges,  Testaments,  and  Portions  be- 
ing distributed  from  Chicago.  Over 
30,000  New  Testaments  were  sup- 
plied to  the  chaplains  in  the  camps 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Circulation  among  the  colored  people 
was    larger   than    in    any   year   since 


(Selected) 

the  beginning  of  special  recognition 
of  the  negro  population  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  Distribution  of  com- 
plete Bibles  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  was  thirty  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1933.  One  colpor- 
teur reported  having  walked  five 
miles  over  icy  roads  to  deliver  a  sin- 
gle Bible.  A  saleslady  was  to  "fur- 
nish the  most  interesting  Bible  in 
stock."  In  San  Francisco,  an  order 
received  from  Alaska  requested  that 
the  Bibles  be  packed  in  small  parcels 
as  they  would  be  carried  by  dog- 
teams.  A  magistrate  in  a  southern 
state  made  an  initial  purchase  of  100 
Bibles  to  give  to  persons  arrainged  in 
his  court. 

One  agency,  in  listing  the  institu- 
tions and  organizations  within  the 
district  to  which  grants  of  Scrip- 
tures had  been  made,  included  tbe 
state  penitentiary,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
a  marine  hospital,  a  home  for  color- 
ed boys,  a  sanatorium,  a  jail,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  a  home  for  aged  men 
and  women,  a  naval  air  station,  a 
house  of  correction,  a  home  for  in- 
curables, and  Federal  transient 
camps. 

Of  Scriptures  in  Braille  and  in  oth- 
er embossed  systems  for  the  Blind, 
5,069  volumes  were  sent  out  for  use 
in  the  United  States.  Abroad  939 
such  volumes  were  distributed  in  nine 
different  languages  and  systems,  the 
bulk  being  in  Japanese.  Announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  entire  Bible 
in    embossed    form    is    now    available 
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in  English,  Japanese,  German,  Arab- 
ic and  Welsh.  The  Society  has  just 
completed  100  years  of  suppling  the 
Blind  with  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
century  has  circulated  over  115,000 
volumes  in  25  languages  and  systems, 
last  year  being  the  second  largest 
year. 

During  the  year  the  Society  pub- 
lished the  New  Testament  for  the 
first  time  in  Cherokee  for  the  Indians 
of  Montana  and  Oklahoma,  and  in 
Tai  Lu  for  distribution  in  South  Chi- 
na. A  revised  New  Testament  with 
Psalms  was  published  for  the  Chinese 
speaking  the  Hinghua  dialect,  and 
an  improved  new  ten  cent  New  Tes- 
tament in  bold  face  type  was  added 
to  the  Society's  new  series  of  Scrip- 
tures in  English. 

Progress  was  reported  in  the 
translation  of  St.  Matthew  for  Cir- 
cassian exiles  in  Syria.  A  revision 
of  the  New  Testaments  used  in  one 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  was  complet- 
ed, and  progress  was  reported  in  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  in 
two  dialects  of  the  Philippine  Island 
and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  third, 
as  well  as  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  fourth.     The  revision 


of  the  Luba  Lulua  New  Testament, 
used  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  of  the 
Old  Testmaent  in  Turkish  were  both 
stated  to  be  advancing.  Other  pro- 
jects reported  under  way  were  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  both  the  Mam  and  Quiche  Indian 
dialects  of  Guatemala,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Nyore  New  Testament 
for  the  natives  of  Kenya  in  Africa. 

It  was  reported  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  languages  and  dialects  in 
which  Scripture  translation  has  oc- 
curred now  reaches  954,  the  entire 
Bible  having  been  translated  into  175 
languages  and  the  New  Testament 
into  374. 

That  Universal  Bible  Sunday  was 
observed  more  widely  than  ever  was 
indicated  through  the  receipt  of  more 
requests  from  more  denominations 
for  more  material  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Income  from  the  suporting  church- 
es increased  thirteen  per  cent  but  a 
falling  off  in  gifts  from  individual 
donors  occurred. 

Operating  on  a  budget  slightly  ov- 
er $700,000,  exclusive  of  funds  re- 
ceived and  expended  abroad,  the  fi- 
nancial year  ended  without  a  deficit. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WINS 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  works, 
The  man  who  toils  while  the  next  man  shirks ; 
The  man  who  stands  in  his  deep  distress 
With  his  head  held  high  in  the  deadly  press — 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 


— Exchange. 
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TWO  DUCKS  AND  A  RAINBOW 

By  Mabel  Hope  Christie 


Meg  answered  a  peremptory  ring 
at  the  front  door  grinning  mischie- 
vously. She  didn't  need  a  second 
glance  at  the  special  delivery  pack- 
age to  know  what  it  contained.  Cou- 
sin Dan's  poultry  farm  was  certainly 
a  success!  Chickens,  ducks  and 
geese  had  fairly  rained  upon  the  fam- 
ily during  the  past  month,  and  Meg 
opened  this  parcel  with  a  chuckle,  re- 
membering a  cold  stuffed  chicken  re- 
posing almost  untouched  in  the  ice- 
box. Ducks,  this  time;  two  large 
birds  all  dressed  and  ready  for  the 
pan.  Cousin  Dan  was  wonderfully 
thoughtful  about  that. 

"But  it's  a  cold  welcome  you'll  get 
in  this  house,  me  dears."  Meg  drap- 
ed a  duck  over  each  shoulder  as 
gracefully  as  the  stiff  bodies  would 
permit  and  returned  to  the  dining 
room  singing  softly,  "There's  a  rain- 
bow round  my  shoulder — " 

"Horrors,  Meg!  We'll  all  be  grow- 
ing feathers  soon  if  Dan  doesn't 
stop."  Frances  held  the  syrup  pitch- 
er suspended  in  air  and  sniffed  wryly 
at  her  cousin's  necklace.  "Don't  tell 
me  I'm  gazing  at  our  Sunday  din- 
ner, Mummy." 

"No,  we'll,  have  plain  ham  and 
eggs  for  a  change."  Mrs.  Rogers 
finished  her  coffee  and  pushed  back 
her  chair,  glancing  amusedly  at  her 
niece  who  was  propping  the  new- 
comers on  the  sideboard  in  a  ridicu- 
lous sitting  posture. 

"There's  Miss  Gray  now,"  she  add- 
ed, hurriedly  slipping  into  her  hat 
and  coat.  She  paused  concernedly. 
"I  won't  be  back  until  night.     It's  an 


all  day  meeting,  you  know.  Im  sure 
you'll  have  a  good  time  at  the  game, 
Frances,  but  how  about  you,  Meg? 
I  hate  you  to  be  alone  all  day." 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  I'll  have 
a  grand  time  without  you  two  little 
things  to  bother  me."  Meg  reached 
up  to  straighten  her  tall  relative's 
hat  and  pushed  her  gently  towards 
the  door.  "Won't  Miss  Gray  to 
wreck  that  new  horn?"  she  asked. 

Meg  lingered  on  the  porch  after 
Aunt  Helen  had  departed.  The  post- 
man was  coming  down  the  street  and 
the  very  sight  of  him  made  her  heart 
jump.  "I'll  surely  get  an  answer  to- 
day," she  thought.  "It's  my  lucky 
day.     I  just  know  it  is." 

Only  one  letter!  But  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  her  and  bore  the  name  of 
a  famous  department  store  in  the  up- 
per left-hand  corner.  She  stuck  a 
finger  under  the  flap,  tingling  with 
anticipation.  "Abracadabra !  Abra- 
cadabra!" she  murmured,  pulling  out 
the  sheet  and  scanning  the  brief 
lines. 

" — and  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
position  has  been  filled — "  The  fa- 
miliar phrase  seemed  to  leap  at  her 
from  the  typed  page.  She  crushed 
the  paper  into  a  ball  and  stuffed  it 
into  her  pocket,  a  surge  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment rushing  over  her. 

"I  might  have  known!"  Meg  blink- 
ed back  the  tears  and  paused  at  the 
hall  mirror  to  scan  her  reflection 
critically.  What  if  she  did  have  a 
round  face  of  pink  and  white  soft- 
ness, sparkling  brown  eyes,  and  a 
silky   bob   of   golden   hair?     Even   if 
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those  attractions  had  given  her  the 
senior  vote  for  "May  Queen"  the  pre- 
vious spring,  they  certainly  did  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  aid  in  obtaining 
the  tea-room  position  that  she  want- 
ed. 

"If  I  were  only  tall  like  Frances," 
she  thought,  standing  on  tip-toe  and 
watching  the  result.  "Or  if  I'd  had 
some  really  practical  experience." 

"Why  the  gloom  'fest'?"  Frances 
watched  curiously  while  her  cousin 
Meg  rinsed  a  tumbler  and  returned 
it  absent-mindedly  to  the  water.  Meg 
was  plodding  through  the  morning's 
work  with  a  heaviness  of  spirit  en- 
tirely unlike  her  customary  sparkle. 
She  answered  the  query  by  taking  the 
crumplet  sheet  from  her  pocket  and 
handing  it  over  silently. 

"Stupids!"  Frances  returned  the 
letter  with  a  shrug  of  contempt.  "It's 
their  loss,"  she  added.  "If  they  had 
ever  eaten  one  of  your  pies,  they'd 
hand  you  over  a  job  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. But  why  you  want  to  run  a 
tea-room  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. When  I  start  out  to  earn  my 
living  you  won't  find  me  anywhere 
near  a  kitchen." 

"Ohf  I'd  adore  having  a  tea-room 
of  my  own,"  answered  Meg  eagerly. 
"And  I'm  going  to  some  day — a  cozy, 
cheery  place  with  perfectly  delicious 
food." 

Her  cousin  grinned.  "Well,  I'll 
bring  the  crowd  around  for  steak  din- 
ners, but  no  ducks,  please!  Mercy, 
the  bunch  now!"  A  swarm  of  high 
school  "rooters"  were  calling  riotous- 
ly from  a  touring  car  and  Frances 
hurried  off  to  join  them. 

"I've  got  to  get  some  kind  of  a  job, 
that's    all    there    is    to    it,"    Meg   told 


the  empty  house  after  her  cousin's 
departure.  "Uncle's  salary  is  bare- 
ly enough  for  three.  Not  that  there 
is  ever  a  peep  out  of  Aunt  Helen 
when  she  wears  an  old  dress  so  that 
I  can  have  a  new  one." 

Meg  had  a  natural  instinct  for 
cooking,  and  having  been  motherless 
since  the  age  of  twelve  she  had  had 
plenty  of  experience  in  that  line  in 
the  little  Chinese  village  where  her 
father  had  occupied  a  missionary 
post.  His  death,  three  years  before, 
had  sent  her  to  America  to  live  with 
her  aunt  and  uncle  in  a  mid-west 
town  where  she  attended  the  town- 
ship high  school  and  revelled  in  one 
domestic  science  course  after  anoth- 
er. By  the  time  she  was  ready  to 
graduate,  Meg  was  fairly  bubbling 
over  with  plans  for  the  future. 

First  of  all  she  would  try  her 
wings  as  an  assistant  in  some  tea- 
room (name  to  be  pronounced  lat- 
er!) ;  after  that  experience  a  posi- 
tion as  manager  might  be  in  sight; 
and  all  the  while  she  would  be  sav- 
ing money  with  which  to  start  a  tea- 
room of  her  own.  Just  for  good  mea- 
sure she  took  a  summer  course  in  die- 
tetics and  early  in  September  start- 
ed out  with  high  hopes  to  look  for  a 
position.  Weeks  and  weeks  had  slip- 
ped by,  however,  with  ■  nothing  in 
sight. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  not  old 
enough."  "Your  experience  has  been 
too  limited."  "If  you  wilj  leave 
your  name,  we'll  let  you  know!"  How 
tired  she  had  grown  of  the  trite  re- 
plies. And  this  morning's  letter  had 
been  a  real  blow,  for  she  had  been 
almost  certain  of  obtaining  that  po- 
sition. 
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"I'd  apply  to  Barnard's  agency, 
but  their  fee  is  eight  dollars  and  I 
can't  ask  Aunt  Helen  for  a  sum  like 
that,"  she  reflected,  gathering  up  the 
ducks  from  the  sideboard  and  start- 
ing for  the  ice-box. 

"Why  aren't  you  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg?"  she  demanded 
of  the  larger  of  the  pair,  packing  it 
down  behind  the  ice.  "You're  about 
as  popular  as  measles  in  this  house, 
poor  things.  But  just  float  into  some 
tea-room  on  a  sea  of  gravy  with 
plenty  of  apple-sauce  under  your 
wings,  and  I'll  wager  you'd  start  a 
riot." 

Meg  closed  the  lid  of  the  refriger- 
ator but  stood  stock  still  as  a  start- 
ling idea  leaped  into  her  mind.  Af- 
ter a  moment  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen  and  studied  the  clock. 

"I'll  do  it.  It's  only  ten  o'clock. 
An  absolutely  wild  idea,"  she  told  the 
gray  kitten  briskly,  "but  perhaps  I'll 
make  part  of  that  eight  dollars,  and 
it  will  be  practical  experience  as 
well." 

The  bustle  and  hurry  that  follow- 
ed sent  the  kitten  for  refuge  to  the 
top  of  the  cupboard.  She  watched 
intently  while  her  little  mistress  rub- 
bed sage  into  a  bowl  of  bread  crumbs, 
following  it  with  various  other  sea- 
sonings and  finally  stuffing  the  two 
ducks  with  the  delectable  mixture. 
Meg  whisked  the  pair  into  the  oven 
and  drew  a  long  breath,  looking 
somewhat  like  a  startled  kitten  her- 
self. But  she  wouldn't  allow  herself 
to  stop  to  reconsider  the  plan.  Po- 
tatoes to  peel!  That  was  easy,  and 
finding  a  bowl  of  apple-sauce  on  the 
pantry  shelf  seemed  almost  too  much 
good  luck. 


"They'll  want  coffee,  of  course,  and 
Fran  would  say,  'Oh  Meg,  do  make 
a  custard  pie.'  Not  a  bad  idea,  eith- 
er," decided  the  young  cook. 

By  eleven-thirty  the  house  was 
steeped  in  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
roast  duck,  a  filling  had  been  mixed 
in  readiness  for  the  pie;  and  the  din- 
ing-table,  resplendent  in  a  clean 
cloth,  was  set  fo  rsix  guests. 

Meg  flew  at  the  baking-board,  and 
cf  course  slipping  the  pie  into  the 
oven  reminded  her  that  it  was  time 
to  baste  the  fowls.  She  closed  the 
door  upon  their  savorj^  crspiness,  re- 
alizing that  it  was  full  time  to  start 
upon  the  most  daring  part  of  the 
day's  adventure. 

The  cover  of  a  suit  box  provided 
cardboard  and  a  can  of  paint  was 
brought  in  from  the  woodshed.  Meg's 
cheeks  were  pink  with  excitement. 
Did  she  dare?  Well,  why  not?  Aunt 
Helen  would  not  object,  and  Frances 
would  think  it  the  best  joke  of  the 
season.  There  was  no  false  pride 
lurking  about  in  that  house. 

She  stuck  a  brush  into  the  paint 
and  began  to  print;  "DUCK  DIN- 
NER NOW  READY."  The  bold 
black  letters  seemed  almost  alive, 
but  without  waiting  for  them  to  dry 
she  darted  from  the  house  and  ran  to 
the  front  gate. 

The  Rogers'  home  was  at  the  out- 
skirts of  town  on  a  well-traveled 
road.  Meg  fastened  her  placard  on 
the  top  of  the  gate-post  and  raced 
back,  feeling  as  though  a  horde  of 
hungry  travelers  was  at  her  heels. 

"They'll  probably  be  strangers  and 
I  won't  have  to  entertain  them,"  she 
told  herself  consolingly,  taking  a 
peep  at  the  pie.     It  had  reached  the 
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browning  stage  and  was  removed  to 
the  window-sill  to  cool  after  a  minute 
or  two.  Then  it  was  time  to  mash 
the  potatoes,  and  that  completed  she 
couldn't  resist  a  peep  from  the  living 
room  window  to  spy  out  the  land. 

"Horros !  There  they  come."  For 
an  instant  Meg's  heart  seemed  on  its 
way  to  her  throat.  A  party  of  six 
in  a  touring  car  had  stopped  to  read 
the  sign,  but  after  one  of  the  ladies 
had  glanced  at  her  watch  they  drove 
on.     Meg  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Silly!  What's  it  all  about  if  you 
don't  want  anyone  to  stop?"  she  ask- 
ed herself  sternly  on  her  way  back 
to  the  kitchen.  "Make  the  gravy,  Meg 
dear,  and  don't  act  like  a  simpleton." 

Lifting  the  fowls  onto  a  platter 
and  stirring  flour  and  water  into  the 
drippings  required  care.  Unfortun- 
ately she  tried  to  hurry  and  soon  had 
a  lumpy  sizzling  mass  of  gravy  on 
her  hands.  For  a  desperate  moment 
she  was  tempted  to  make  a  dash  for 
the  gate  and  hring  in  the  placard, 
but  she  got  out  a  sieve  instead  and 
tried  straining  the  obstinate  mixture. 
It  responded  beautifully  to  that 
treatment,  relapsing  meekly  into  a 
titate  of  brown  smoothness.  Sudden- 
ly the  doorbell  rang.  Meg  slipped 
into  a  clean  apron  and  hurried  to 
answer  it,  feeling  more  confident  af- 
ter her  successful  bout  with  the 
gravy. 

A  first  glance  gave  her  the  feeling 
that  the  porch  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple, but  after  a  moment  she  realized 
that  there  were  only  five;  a  lady, 
three  gentlemen,  and  a  girl  whom  she 
knew  slightly.  The  lady,  a  tall  keen- 
eyed  individual,  was  spokesman  for 
the  crowd. 


"I'll  always  believe  in  fairies  af- 
ter this,"  she  exclaimed  laughingly. 
"Think  of  running  into  that  luscious 
sign  when  we're  all  half-starved.  Is 
it  really  true,  or  de  we  pinch  our- 
selves and  wake  up?" 

Meg  laughed,  too.  "It's  no  dream," 
she  replied,  opening  the  door  wide. 
"The  brown  birds  are  longing  to  be 
eaten."  She  ushered  her  guests  into 
the  living  room  "Please  take  off 
your  wraps,"  she  added  hospitably. 
"Dinner  will  be  ready  in  no  time." 

Luckily  there  was  no  time  for  feel- 
ing panic-stricken.  Meg  set  the  cof- 
fee-pot over  the  fire,  studied  the  din- 
ing table  for  a  moment,  and  then  ran 
down  to  the  cellar  for  a  jar  of  peach- 
es pickled  in  special  syrup  for  which 
her  aunt  was  famous. 

The  ducks  were  young  and  tender 
but  the  carving  process  proved  a 
tricky  feat,  and  it  seemed  an  inter- 
minable time  before  she  was  ready  to 
serve.  But  once  started  things  went 
smoothly  enough.  Meg  trotted  back 
and  forth,  replenishing  the  gravy 
bowl  and  insisting  upon  second  help- 
ings with  a  reckless  disregard  of  pro- 
fit. The  custard  pie  appeared  and 
disappeared  like  snow  in  summer, 
and  finally  one  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
sulted his  watch  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise. 

"We  must  be  on  our  way.  What  do 
we  owe  you  for  this  feast?"  he  asked 
with  a  smile.  "When  I  get  through 
broadcasting  the  praise  of  this  din- 
ner, I'm  afraid  you  will  have  more 
patronage  than  you  want." 

His  words  reminded  Meg  of  some- 
thing and  filled  her  with  dismay.  "Oh, 
that  sign,"  she  exclaimed,  hurrying 
from    the    room.        What    if    another 
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hungry  crowd  should  stop?  The  west 
wind  had  been  at  work,  however,  and 
the  bold,  black  words  lay  face  down 
in  the  road.  She  tucked  the  card- 
board strip  under  her  arm  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  ran  back.  By  that 
time  the  guests  were  in  the  hall  don- 
ning their  wraps  and  one  of  them  had 
drawn  forth  a  bulging  pocket-book. 

"Please  don't  advertise  us,"  beg- 
ged Meg.  "You  see  this  isn't  really 
a  tea-room."  As  the  members  of  the 
groups  seem  mystified,  she  went  on 
to  describe  the  poultry  shower  that 
the  family  had  endured  that  autumn. 
"And  so  I  decided  that  this  would  be 
a  good  way  to  use  the  ducks  and  get 
some  real  experience  in  tea-room 
work  at  the  same  time.  My  family 
are  away  today,"  she  added  hesitat- 
ingly. "They  won't  object  to  what 
I've  done,  but  of  course  they  won't 
want  to  be  advertised." 

"And  are  you  responsible  for  that 
delicious  pie  and  that  sage  dressing?" 
The  lady  with  the  keen  blue  eyes 
looked  incredulously  at  the  flushed 
face. 

Meg  assented  with  a  smile  that 
.faded  to  an  expression  of  concern. 
The  owner  of  the  pocketbook  had 
placed  a  crisp  ten-dollar  bill  upon 
the  table.  "There  is  no  change,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  but  that's  far  too  much," 
gasped  Meg.  ''Today's  dinner  was 
only  a   rehearsal,   you  know." 

"Then  I  hope  you  will  page  the 
Carlton  family  when  you  decide  to 
give  a  finished  performaiice,"  laugh- 
ed the  lady. 

They  were  off  before  Meg  could  re- 
monstrate further,  but  by  the  time 
the    last    dish    was    washed    and    put 


away  she  decided  that  she  had  earn- 
ed the  money.  She  was  tingling  with 
weariness  and  a  wave  of  the  morn- 
ing's discouragement  surged  over 
her.  What  if  she  did  have  the  fee 
for  the  agency?  They'd  probably 
have  nothing  to  offer  but  more  polite 
excuses.  However,  when  Frances  re- 
turned she  managed  to  rally  her 
spirits  and  regale  her  cousin  with  a 
lively  account  of  the  day's  adventure. 

"What  a  gorgeous  stunt,  Meg.  I 
wish  I'd  been  at  home  to  help."  Fran- 
ces' enthusiasm  was  interrupted  by 
a  ring  at  the  telephone.  She  listen- 
ed to  Meg's  answers,  idly  at  first,  and 
then  with  growing  interest. 

"This  is  Marjorie  Rogers.  Yes,  I 
do.  Oh,  she  did.  How  good  of  her! 
At  the  Live  Oaks?  W-why — I'd  love 
to  try  it.  On  Monday  morning?  Yes, 
I'll  be  there.     Yes,  I  understand." 

"What's  happened,  Meg?  Do  tell 
me  quick." 

"It  was  the  manager  of  the  tea- 
room over  at  the  Live  Oaks  Country 
Club."  Meg's  voice  was  husky  with 
excitement.  "She  needs  an  assitant, 
and  a  friend,  the  Mrs.  Carlton  who 
had  dinner  here  today  recommended 
me." 

"Live  Oaks?  Why,  Meg,  that's  a 
perfectly  wonderful  place."  Frances 
stared  at  her  cousin  in  admiring 
amazement.  "And  to  think  that  those 
wretched  ducks  should  bring  you  such 
luck,"  she  added  with  a  chuckle. 

Meg  sat  hugging  herself  in  ecstacy, 
her  eyes  soft  and  shining.  "Don't 
slander  the  poor  ducks,"  she  laughed. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  early  this  morning 
that  they  were  the  'rainbow  round  my 
shoulder'?" 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


W.  H.  Fisher  and  family,  of 
Greensboro,  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
last  Sunday  with  the  former's  broth- 
er, J.  C.  Fisher,  our  assistant  super- 
intendent. 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
during  the  past  week  the  boys  on  the 
outside  forces  have  set  out  40,000  to- 
mato plants  and  more  than  40,000 
sweet  potato  slips,  and  that  more 
would  be  set  out  later.  He  also  re- 
ported the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  this 
week.  On  account  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  severe  hail  storm  in 
March,  an  earlier  cutting  of  alfalfa 
was  impossible. 


The  floors  of  the  offices  and  recep- 
tion rooms  in  the  Cannon  Memorial 
Building,  damaged  by  water  some 
time  ago,  have  been  sanded  and  are 
being  re-finished.  This  causes  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  the  of- 
fice force  as  it  is  necessary  to  move 
from  room  to  room  while  the  work  is 
being  carried  en.  Even  the  halls  are 
filled  with  filing  cabinets  and  other 
office  fixtures. 


lier  in  the  season.  With  the  coming 
of  fair  weather  tractors,  mowing  ma- 
chines and  plows  have  been  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  move  in  getting  ground 
ready  for  planting,  planting,  and 
caring  for  a  large  quantity  of  hay 
ready  for  harvesting.  All  of  these 
activities  together  with  the  work  of 
our  carpenter  shop  boys  in  finishing 
up  the  jobs  made  necessary  by  the 
cyclone  make  busy  scenes  at  the  in- 
stitution. 


Gilmer  Casstevens,  of  Yadkin 
County,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  9, 
called  on  friends  at  the  institution 
last  Monday.  After  spending  a  little 
more  than  a  year  at  the  School, 
"Cass"  was  paroled  about  five  years 
ago,  and  has  spent  most  of  the  time 
working  on  a  farm.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  member  of  the  staff,  Gil- 
mer was  very  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  institution 
and  what  it  had  done  for  him.  He 
said  he  felt  that  he  owed  the  Jackson 
Training  School  far  more  than  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  repay,  and  re- 
quested that  he  might  extend, 
through  these  columns,  his  thanks 
and  very  best  wishes  to  all  the  offi- 
cers at  the  School. 


The  past  week  has  been  a  very 
busy  one.  Every  line  of  outdoor  ac- 
tivity at  the  School  speeded  up  in  an 
attempt  to  overcome  the  loss  of  time 
caused  by  the  long  rainy  periods  ear- 


The  regular  afternoon  service  was 
held  at  the  Training  School  last  Sun- 
day with  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work 
secretary  of  the   Charlotte   Y.    M.   C. 
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A.  in  charge.  Following  the  singing 
of  the  opening  hymn  and  the  Scrip- 
ture recitation,  Mr.  Sheldon  present- 
ed Rev.  D.  D.  Holt  pastor  of  Wesley 
Heights  M.  E.  Church  Charlotte,  who 
talked  to  the  boys  about  what  rules 
they  must  follow  to  attain  success. 

Rev.  Mr.  Holt  began  by  stating 
that  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
world  was  a  boy,  and  that  all  church- 
es, schools  and  other  institutions  exist 
for  boys,  that  they  might  grow  up 
as  they  should. 

Being  actively  engaged  in  Boy 
Scout  work,  the  speaker  stated  that 
instead  of  preaching  a  regular  ser- 
mon he  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
explain  to  our  boys  what  it  really 
means  to  be  a  true  Boy  Scout.  He 
first  repeated  the  Scout  Oath  and 
explained  its  meaning — that  of  keep- 
ing one's  self  physically  clean,  men- 
tally alert  and  morally  straight.  Up- 
on joing  the  Scouts,  a  boy  must  prom- 
ise, on  his  honor,  to  do  all  these 
things. 

Rev.  Mr.  Holt  then  explained  the 
Scout  Law  in  a  most  interesting 
manner.  First  of  all  a  Scout  must 
be  trustworthy,  which  means  that  hip 
friends  may  put  confidence  in  his 
word. 

A  Scout  is  loyal.  In  the  life  of  a 
boy  this  means  loyalty  to  parents, 
teachers,  church,  and  to  the  laws  of 
state  and  nation.  A  person  who  is 
not  loyal  is  .  not  worth  anything  to 
any  organization. 

A  scout  is  helpful.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
helpful.  We  can  be  helpful  by  show- 
ing kindness  to  others.  The  boys 
here  at  the  Training  School  can  help 
the    officials    make    the    institution    a 


greater  power  for  good  by  being  help- 
ful to  each  other.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  help  the  fellow  next  to  ycu.  Help 
him  to  smile  and  you,  in  turn,  will 
feel  more  like  smiling. 

A  Scout  is  pleasant.  There  is  no 
need  of  going  through  the  world  with 
a  long  face. 

A  Scout  is  friendly.  We  should 
never  be  too  busy  to  pat  a  fellow  on 
the  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  of 
way.  It  is  of  great  help  to  him  when 
he  is  discouraged.  It  makes  him 
feel  like  continuing  the  battle  when 
things  seem  to  be  going  against  him. 

A  Scout  is  courteous.  If  a  boy  de- 
velops the  habit  of  being  polite,  he 
need  never  worry  about  not  having 
friends. 

A  Scout  is  kind.  A  good  Scout  is 
kind  to  everyone  he  meets.  He  is 
also  kind  to  birds  and  animals. 

A  Scout  is  obedient.  If  a  boy  is 
obedient  he  is  bound  to  get  along 
well,  but  if  he  disobeys  the  laws  of 
his  community,  state  or  nation,  he  is 
sure  to  get  into  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

A  Scout  is  cheerful.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  you  are  or  what  may 
be  your  station  in  life,  you  can  be 
cheerful. 

A  Scout  is  brave.  A  fine  way  for 
a  boy  to  be  brave  is  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  that  which  is  right,  re- 
gardless of  consequences. 

A  Scout  is  clean.  To  be  clean  in 
body  and  mind  should  be  the  ambition 
of  every  boy. 

A  Scout  is  reverent.  A  boy  should 
be  reverent  in  church;  in  the  pres- 
ence of  older  people  and  of  his  class- 
mates; when  associated  with  those 
in    charge    anywhere.     He    should   al- 
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ways  be  reverent  concerning  God  and  splendid    organization,    was    very    in- 
never  take  His  name  in  vain.  teresting  and  we  feel  sure  our  boys 
Rev.  Holt's  explanation  of  the  Boy  will   be   greatly  benefitted   by  his  re- 
Scout  Oath    and     the     laws     of     this  marks. 


THE  JOB 

The  job  that  will  make  you,  my  boy, 
The  job  that  will  bring  you  fame 
Or  riches  or  honor  or  joy 

Or  add  any  weight  to  your  name. 
You  may  fail  or  succeed  where  you  are; 
May  earnestly  serve  or  may  rob ; 
From  the  start  to  the  end 
Your  success  will  depend 
On  just  what  you  make  of  your  job. 

Don't  look  on  the  job  as  a  thing 

That  shall  prove  what  you're  able  to  do; 
The  job  does  more  than  to  bring 
A  chance  for  promotion  to  you. 
Men  have  shirked  in  high  places  and  won 
Very  justly  the  jeers  of  the  mob; 
And  you'll  find  it  is  true 
That  it's  all  up  to  you 
To  say  what  shall  come  from  the  job. 

The  job  is  an  incident  small; 

The  thing  that's  important  is  man. 
The  job  will  not  help  you  at  all, 

If  you  won't  do  the  best  that  you  can. 
It  is  you  that  determines  your  fate ; 
You  stand  with  your  hand  on  the  knob 
Of  fame's  doorway  today, 
And  life  asks  you  to  say 
Just  what  you  will  make  of  your  job. 

— Selected. 
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Week  Ending  May  26,  1935 

•The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)  Jesse  Cleveland  2 

(2)  Thomas  Doby  2 

(7)  Erwin   Martin  8 

(2)  J.  C.  Mobley  2 

(6)  William  McCormick  9 
(12)  Robert  Radford  12 

(7)  Earl  Rogers  11 

(8)  Hassell    Shropshire  8 
(10)  Richard   Sullivan  11 
(12)  Ashley  Thompson  12 
(5)  Richard   Tysinger  5 

(4)  Jerome  Warren  4 
(7)  Vermont  Whitley  8 

(5)  Wiley   Willoughby  5 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Clifford  Bowers  9 
;  (2)     Robert  Cashwell  4 
(2)     William  Goodson  8 
Herman  Lamm  8 
Claude   McLaughlin  8 
Ivan   Morrozoff  6 
(10)   Millard  Owenby  11 
James  White  2 

(2)  Eugene  Whitt  7 
Harvard  Winn  5 

(3)  Preston  Yarborough  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

William  Adkins 

James  Boyce  3 
(5)     James  Cooper  9 

Leland  Crosby  2 

Boyd  Freeman  4 

William  Garris 
(2)     Thomas    Goodman  4 

Council  Holden  2 

Thomas  Horton  10 

Lewis  Janey  4 

Clyde  Kivett 

John  Mecum  3 

Lemuel  Murphy  4 

(2)  Fred  Seibert  2 
Y.  V.  Spates  2 

(3)  Woodrow   Spruill  7 


COTTAGE  No.  3 

(3)  William  Barber  5 
Elbert  Bryant  4 
Julian   Gregory  3 
Marcellus  Gurganus 
Percy  Gurganus  3 
F.  E.  Mickle  5 
Eugene  Tyndall  2 

(4)  John  Walsh  8 
Harvey  Watson  2 
Cleveland   Wilson  3 
Porter  Willhite  3 
D.  C.  Winston  2 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

Shelton   Anderson 
(3)     James  Bartlett  7 
(12)    Fleming   Collins  12 
Roland  Davis  4 
Wayne    Fowler  6 
Mathis  Garrett 

(5)  Ralph  Johnson  5 
(3)      Billy  Justice  6 
(2)      Thomas  Little  2 

Thomas  Maness 
Joseph  McPherson  2 
Percy  Newsome  3 
Robert  Orrell  5 
(2)      Clyde  Reece  6 

Hubert  Williams  4 
Gray  Wright  6 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Wililam  Ange  6 
William  Ballew  6 
Max  Cecil  3 

(6)  Connie  Dickens  8 
(6)     Maynard  Hicks  11 

Bernard  Holland 
George  Kye  5 
(2)     Randolph   Miller  6 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Marvin  King 
Luther  Landrum  2 
George  Speer 
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John  Uptigrove  3 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

William  Corn  3 

(2)  Emerson   Frazier  5 
Charles   Griffin  3 

(3)  Caleb  Hill  7 
Perry  Harvell  2 
Ted  Hicks 
Kenneth    Messick  4 

(2)      J.  B.  Murray  9 
(2)      Lewis  Parker  8 
(2)      Cling   Shelton  4 
Paul  Saunders  3 

(4)  Floyd   Watkins  9 
(2)     Douglas   Wilkes  5 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(12)    John  Auton  12 

(2)  Charles   Banks  5 

(6)  Sam  Belk  9 

(3)  J.   R.  Davis  4 

(4)  Harry  Flowe  10 
Jesse    Freeman  7 
Guy  Lewis 
Norman  Pike  4 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

William  Craven  2 
Esker  Childress  2 
Chester  Duncan  2 
Charles    Freeman  2 

(5)  Woodfin  Fowler  7 
C.  D.  Grooms 
Carroll  Hoyle 
Thomas  McCarter  2 

(7)  Homer    Smith  8 

(8)  Bryan    Wililams  11 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(4)  Jack  Baity  11 
(3)      James  Bell  4 
(2)      Harold  Brown  4 

(2)      Norwood   Cockerham  5 

James  Hodge 
(2)      James  Kellam  10 
(2)      Steve  Talbert  7 

(5)  Fred  Ward  9 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2)      Charles  Hefner  5 

(9)  Bennie  Holland  10 


Ira  Grogan  2 
Norman  McGee  5 

(9)  Bennie   Moore  10 

(2)  James   Montford-5 
(7)      James  Rector  8 
(5)      Charles  Smith  8 
(5)     Adolph  Watson  5 

(3)  Eldridge  Ward  3 
Cecil  Webb  9 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(3)      Earl  Atwood  11 

(2)  Paul    Eason  5 
Leonard  Ellis  4 
Horace  Faulkner  6 
William    Faircloth  2 
Alfred  Holloman  6 

(3)  Edward  Lockamy  6 
(2)      Glenn    O'Quinn  4 

Eli  Philemon  9 
(2)      Leonard  Potter  4 

(10)  Homer  Quick  11 
(2)      Thomas  Welch  6 

Olive  Weaver  4 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)      Monte  Beck  2 

(2)  Warren   Medlin  7 

(4)  Linwood  Potter  7 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(7)      Jack  Comer  10 

(3)  Joseph   Stockton  7 
(2)      Vernon   Sheaf  4 
(2)     Virgil  Sheaf  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(2)      Marvin  Ashe  5 
Floyd  Causey  5 

(2)  John  Caddell  10 

(3)  John  Early  5 

(2)  Earl   Chambers  2 
Clarence    Lingerfelt  3 
Wyatt  Medlin  6 

(3)  Claibourne    McKee  6 

(2)  William  Moose  6 
George  McManus  4 

(9)      Sam   Pegram  11 
Harley   Pennell  5 
Paul   Rhodes  8 
Robert  Teeter  6 

(3)  Roy  Wyrick  7 


Our  country  is  the  common  parent  of  all.- — Cicero. 
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!  THE  COSMOPOLITAN           | 

!  FLAG                         | 

A  *** 

A  * 

*  ^f 

%  An  American  flag  floats  over  the  James-          ♦ 

%  town  worsted  mills.     There  is  nothing  pe-          % 

f  culiar  about  the  flag  as  it  defies  the  breezes,          % 

%  but  here  is  its  history  as  told  by  the  owner          *> 

a  of  the  mills:                                                                  * 

*  *♦* 

%  This    flag   was   made    from    the    wool    of         * 

%  American  sheep ;  carded  by  an  Italian ;  sort-          * 

%  ed  by  an  American;  spun  by  a  Swede,  warp-          % 

f  ed  by  a  German ;  dressed  by  an  Englishman ;          *£ 

%  drawn  by  a  Belgian ;  supervised  by  a  French-          * 

*  man ;  inspected  by  an  American ;  scoured  by          f 
*i*  an  Albanian ;  dyed  by  a  Turk ;  checked  by  an 

f  Irishman,  and  pressed  bv  a  Pole.                              1 

A  *                                                                                                                             ^ 

♦  t 

f  — World  Comrades.          a 

T  * 
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*  t 
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THE  FLAG 

A  bit  of  bunting,  fluttering  on  high, 
Alternate  bars  of  white  and  vivid  red, 

A  square  blue  with  stars  that  seem  to  vie 
With  heaven's  dazzling  brilliance  overhead: 

These  make  a  flag — an  emblematic  goal — 
The  unborn  millions  of  tomorrow's  years 

Will  view  as  fount-head  of  a  nation's  soul, 
An  oblong  pattern  born  of  truth — and  tears. 

A  Washington,  in  turmoil,  saw  it  born; 

A  Lincoln  gave  his  life  to  cleanse  its  stains; 
Idealistic  Wilson  braved  the  scorn 

Of  lesser  men  to  strive  for  grander  gains. 

From  such  a  mold,  enduring  emblems  made 

Of  hearts  and  souls  will  last  though  planets  fade. 

— D'Nova. 


GREEN  HILL— A  GLORIOUS  LEGACY 

The  sesqui-centennial  celebration,  May  18-19,  at  Green  Hill,  near 
Louisburg,  N.  C.  was  in  every  sense  a  glowing  success,  and  an  oc- 
casion to  pay  tribute  to  the  pioneers  of  American  Methodism,  in- 
cluding Francis  Asbury,  the  man  of  the  long  path,  and  his  two  ear- 
ly co-workers,  Green  Hill  and  John  King,  patron  saints  whose 
names  are  indissolnbly  linked  with  that  of  Asbury. 

The  shrine,  "Green  Hill,"  bearing  the  name  of  the  original  own- 
er, was  the  meeting  place  of  the  first  Methodist  Conference,  April 
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20,  1785.  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  presided  over  the  meeting  with 
twenty  preachers  in  attendance,  having  a  three  days  conference 
in  an  upper  room  of  the  Green  Hill  home,  the  host  and  owner  of 
the  property. 

This  celebration  was  entered  into  by  people  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  including  the  counties  of  Vance,  Warren,  Wake, 
Franklin  and  far  beyond,  making  impressive  the  genesis  of  the  iti- 
nerant brethren,  the  growth  of  the  church,  the  loyalty  of  the  mem- 
bership, the  power  of  the  ministry,  also  preserving  tradition  with 
the  hope  that  on  the  holy  grounds  of  this  sacred  shrine  to  rekindle 
the  fires  of  enthusiasm  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  and  mak- 
ing the  bond  of  good  fellowship  sweeter  and  stronger. 

WORTHY  EXAMPLES  IN  LIFE 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  I.  C.  Greer,  of  Thomasville 
Orphanage,  on  the  eve  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  carries  some  of 
the  details  of  departmental  work  as  given  by  the  respective  offi- 
cials along  with  a  human  interest  story  of  three  co-workers,  who 
have  answered  the  final  call,  reflecting  the  true  nobility  of  the  writ- 
er as  well  as  that  of  his  co-workers  and  predecessors. 

The  report  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Baptist  people  of  the  state, 
who  through  storm  and  calm  have  watched  the  institution  grow 
from  a  small  plant  to  one  that  measures  up  to  the  ideals  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship,  reaching  out  the  long,  strong  arm,  to  the  homeless 
and  defenceless  as  a  place  of  refuge  with  the  tenderest  care. 

Woven  into  the  story  of  finances  and  activities,  space  and  time 
were  given  to  pay  tribute  to  three  departed  members  of  the  offi- 
cial family,  who  have  left  memories  to  influence  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  them. 

Briefly,  Superintendent  Greer  tells  of  the  twenty-nine  years  of 
service — of  a  cottage  mother,  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions 
in  any  institution  for  young  people,  by  saying  she  had  the  requi- 
sites required  for  her  position,  love,  tenderness  and  kindness.  The 
buildings  may  perish,  said  Superintendent  Greer,  but  the  strong 
character  of  this  cottage  mother  will  be  perpetual. 

The  carpenter.  Mr,  Eclinger,  who  died  in  March  had  priority  ov- 
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er  all  others  of  the  institution,  for  as  a  boy,  he  cleared  the  debris 
for  the  first  building  of  Thomasville  Orphanage.  The  outstanding 
characteristics  mentioned  in  the  tribute  to  the  humble  carpenter 
were  constancy  and  a  passion  for  good  tools  and  the  best  material 
to  build  with,  and  like  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee  he  loved  mankind. 

The  very  name  Archibald  Johnson  is  synonymous  with  the  work 
of  Thomasville  Orphanage,  because  of  his  gentleness,  unselfishness 
and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  "dependent  child."  On  December 
27th,  Archibald  Johnson  laid  down  his  pen,  which  he  used  in  the 
editorship  of  Charity  and  Children  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  peace- 
fully went  to  sleep. 

He  challenged  a  cause,  the  salvaging  of  human  souls,  that  few 
stop  long  enough  to  study  or  give  a  moment's  consideration. 

In  due  time  the  good  deeds  of  mankind  work  their  way  through 
till  there  is  finally  a  public  recognition  of  the  same.  This  is  true 
of  Archibald  Johnson  who  was  publicly  acknowledged  as  a  benefac- 
tor to  the  cause  of  child  welfare  throughout  the  entire  south. 

At  a  south-wide  meeting  of  Methodist  Orphanage  workers  re- 
cently held,  a  speaker  explained  why  North  Carolina  was  so  far 
ahead  of  other  southern  states  in  orphanage  work,  saying  "the  de- 
pendent child  of  other  states  had  not  had  an  Archibald  Johnson  to 
plead  their  cause,  that  this  champion  of  child  welfare,  through 
Charity  and  Children,  had  played  a  large  part  in  making  North 
Carolina  orphanage  conscious." 

The  life  of  such  characters  as  recorded  is  indeed  a  challenge  and 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  are  left  to  help  "carry  on." 


OLD  MCGUFFEY'S  READERS  RECOMMENDED 

A  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  when  speaking  before  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  and  cure  of  depres- 
sion recommended  most  highly  the  McGuffey's  readers,  the  text 
books  used  prior  to  the  War-Between-the-States. 

In  the  course  of  the  solon's  remarks  his  opinion  was  that  no  text 
books  were  ever  written  with  a  finer  moral  of  loyalty  to  country 
and  respect  for  government.     Also  that  too  much  criticism  and  not 
enough  tolerance  and  patriotism  is  given  the  children  of  today. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  gentleman  of  Wisconsin  senses  the  fact 
that  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  there  should  be  incorpor- 
ated a  lesson  of  love,  respect  for  rights,  obedience,  unselfishness, 
loyalty,  honor,  courage  and  other  elements  that  tend  to  build  a 
a  strong  character. 

The  impressions  of  childhood  are  lasting.  The  ruling  and  sal- 
vation of  the  country  comes  largely  through  the  character  of  child 
life.  Therefore,  knowing  the  race  climbs  upward  through  our 
children  the  kind  of  text  books  as  well  as  the  selection  of  teachers 
of  the  strongest  parts  should  be  emphasized. 


A  FINE  HERITAGE 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  always  manifested  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  pride,  and  rightfully  so  knowing  the  first  legis- 
lative body  ever  called  by  the  people  themselves  to  meet  on  Ameri- 
can soil  was  at  New  Bern  in  1774 ;  the  first  blood  shed  in  resistance 
to  British  oppression  was  on  the  battlefield  of  Alamance ;  that  the 
first  Declaration  of  Independence  was  that  of  Mecklenburg  in  1775 
and  that  for  a  few  days  Charlotte  was  the  capital  of  the  Confeder- 
rate  states.  The  last  deliberations  and  consultations  of  the  full 
cabinet  of  the  Confederacy  were  in  the  old  Observer  building,  in 
the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  editor,  the  late  J.  P.  Caldwell. 

The  North  Carolinians  are  proud  of  their  heritage,  they  have  a 
passion  for  preserving  tradition,  in  fact  they  fully  realize  that 
when  a  people  fail  to  recognize  and  appreciate  a  heritage  there  is 
danger  of  decay  or  disintegration. 

Having  a  background  of  magnificent  achievements,  with  a  wealth 
of  natural  resources,  the  equal  of  any  of  the  forty-eight  states  is 
an  occasion  for  pride  and  interest  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
Tarheelias. 

History  reveals  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  started  out  in  many 
instances  leading,  showing  initiative  in  political  and  social  activi- 
ties, and  continues  to  sustain  the  well  established  reputation, 
"first,"  as  time  unfolds  the  many  opportunities  of  this  progressive 
age. 
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THE  DU  PONT  BENEFACTIONS 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  magazine,  "The  Uplift",  true  to  its 
name,  is  to  record  instances  of  the  finest  philanthropy,  demonstrat- 
ing the  best  Christian  elements  of  humanity,  and  not  cram  its  pages 
with  news  that  gives  publicity  to  wrong  living  with  the  fatal  re- 
sults of  broken  homes  and  divided  families. 

The  cementing  of  better  homes,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
old  time  tradition  of  confidence  among  our  f  ellowmen,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  community  with  the  spirit  of  humbleness  and  helpfulness 
in  the  time  of  need,  are  ideals  to  look  forward  to.  This  is  the 
thought  that  this  little  paper,  by  word  and  deed,  endeavors  to  crys- 
tallize in  the  minds  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  to 
pass  out  to  all  interested  readers  of  The  Uplift.  The  wish  is  regis- 
tered that  this  continue  to  be  our  goal. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  genuine  joy  to  record  such  notable  gifts  to  char- 
ity as  that  of  the  late  Alfred  Ireene  Du  Pont,  Delaware-Florida,  in- 
dustrialist, whose  death  occurred  lately  at  his  home  in  Florida. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  a  sum  of  $50,000,000  is  set  aside  as  a 
foundation  fund,  the  greater  part  of  which,  will  be  used  for  crippled 
children  and  the  aged  poor.  Also,  the  terms  of  the  will  read  that 
after  providing  for  needs  of  immediate  members  of  family  every 
employee  of  the  philanthropist  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  to  receive 
$1,000,  a  token  of  appreciation  for  faithful  service.  The  latter  is  a 
badge  of  approval  for  efficiency  and  faithfulness,  an  insignia  for 
promotion  for  each  individual  in  this  age  of  turmoil  and  upheaval. 
Not  a  finer  spirit  could  be  exemplified  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  rich 
or  poor,  than  to  reward  those  who  have  been  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  entrusted  to  their  care. 

In  conclusion  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  and  the  inference  is  drawn 
from  experience  and  observation,  that  the  men  of  wealth  may  pro- 
fit by  their  enterprises  of  different  kinds,  but  the  most  of  them  give 
it  back  generously  in  the  distribution  of  their  estate.  The  Du  Ponts 
particularly  have  been  notable  for  their  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  both  during  their  lives  and  at  the  time  of  their  deaths. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurry  graph 

WORTH  WHILE 
If  I  succed  in  making 

Some  heart  a  little  lighter, 
Or  by  kindness  make  a  life 

Perhaps   a   little  brighter; 
If  a  countenance  I  change 

From  dark  sadness  to  a  smile, 
I'm  sure  of  compensation 

From  these  little  things  worth 
while. 


neighbors   on   a   skin   game,  as   many- 
others  are  doing. 


A  lot  of  us  do  not  practice  all  we 
preach,  for  the  reason  that  we  preach 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  prac- 
tice. 

— o — 

There  are  some  persons  that  when 
their  flu  begins  to  get  better  the  flu- 
ency of  their  language  begins  to  get 
worse. 

It  is  stated  that  one  dollar  an  hour 
is   the    new   minimum   wage   for   pro- 
fessional banjo  players.     I  would  say 
that  is  easy  picking. 
■ — o — 

Rev.  Charles  Coughlin  declares 
President  Roosevelt  vetoed  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  a  pity  the  President  can't 
veto  Coughlin  good  and  hard. 

Prohibition  will  be  a  success  when 
a  man  can  have  a  headache,  or  drink 
all  the  water  he  wants  the  n^xt  morn 
frig   without   being   suspected. 

Farmers  may  be  having  a  tough 
time,  but  I  haven't  heard  of  a  single 
one  going  out  and  trying  to  sell  his 


A  scientist  declares  that  at  one 
point  in  this  evolution  business  man 
had  four  legs.  Now  we  know  from 
whence  emanated  the  idea  of  two- 
pants  suits. 

— o — 

These  scientists  are  the  queerest 
kind  of  people.  It  is  stated  that  one 
in  Canada  reports  the  discovery  of 
something  a  hundred  times  sweeter 
than  sugar.  Then  he  forget  to  tell 
us  her  name. 

— o — 

As  so  many  have  said,  it  is  the 
duty  of  everybody  to  get  behind  the 
President,  and  hold  up  his  hands. 
But  there  are  so  many  so  far  behind 
that  they  are  candidates  for  the  po- 
sition of  the  'The  Unknown  Man." 
— o — 

If  they  will  run  these  chain  letters, 
why  not  start  a  chain  of  them  to 
promulgate  common  sense?  And  this 
would  come  in  handy,  too,  in  the 
place  of  the  so-called  distribution  of 
wealth. 

— o— 

We  all  have  to  grow  old.  But  that 
fact  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to 
make  yourself  ridiculous  by  claiming 
that  people  aren't  honest  and  good 
like  they  used  to  be  when  you  were  a 
boy. 

— o — 

About  the  biggest  fool  on  earth  is 
the  man  who  expects  to  obtain  per- 
sonal happiness  by  exploiting  his  fel- 
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lowmen.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of 
men  who  will  engage  in  this  nefarious 
business. 

It  is  published  that  a  tribe  of 
Turks,  hidden  600  years  in  the  wilds 
of  China,  has  been  discovered.  I 
would  not  at  all  be  surprised  if  for- 
gotten bands  of  Republicans  can  still 
be  found  in  the  depths  of  Vermont, 
Maine  or  Pennsylvania. 
— o — 

One  of  life's  mysteries.  I  never 
could  understand  why  covers  always 
creep  up,  never  down.  I  can  go  to 
bed  with  'em  tucked  in  good  at  the 
foot,  flop  around  for  an  hour,  and  my 
feet  are  sticking  out  from  under. 
Why  do  covers  go  up  all  the  time, 
never  down? 

— o — 

A  new  farm  tractor  has  been  put 
on  the  market  that  is  said  to  be  ca- 
pable of  making  35  miles  an  hour.  I 
shall  wait  until  they  can  guarantee 
these  tractors  to  make  70  and  80 
miles  an  hour.  Then  I  shall  buy  one 
and  see  what  I  can  do  for  the  road 
hogs  some  Sunday  afternoon. 


rugs,  influenza  and  man-eating 
sharks.  Then  1  suddenly  remember- 
ed I  was  not  born  in  March,  but  in 
July — a  long  time  now  to  wait  and 
find  out  what  to  avoid. 

Any  worthwhile  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  taxation  must  attack  it 
on  both  fronts.  Efforts  to  reduce 
government  expenditures  must  be  ac- 
companied by  efforts  to  distribute  the 
cost  fairly,  equitably — and,  above  all, 
scientifically.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging signs  of  the  time  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  and  increased  "spe- 
cial" or  "class"  taxes,  which  are  in- 
equitable, and  penalize  one  group  for 
the  benefit  of  another.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  these  taxes, 
added  as  they  are  to  general  taxes 
which  are  already  almost  insupera- 
ble, constitute  a  grave  and  increasing 
threat  to  recovery.  At  present,  gov- 
ernment is  going  in  for  "reform"  ac- 
tivities of  one  kind  and  another  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  idea  if  our  officeholders 
looked  over  their  domain,  and  put 
tax  reform  first  on  the  list. 


I  have  often  wondered  what  has 
become  of  the  old-timers  v/ho  carried 
a  buck-eye,  or  petrified  potato,  or 
rabbit  foot,  to  keep  off  rheumatism. 
Some  used  to  wear  a  rabbit's  foot  on 
their  watch  chain  for  good  luck.  Ev- 
en my  buck-eye  and  rabbit  foot  are 
not  doing  service.  Wonder  if  they 
have  all  lost  their  charm. 

I  listened  to  an  astrologer  on  the 
radio  the  other  evening,  and  got  real- 
ly excited,  and  decided  to  avoid  ba- 
nana    peels,     wet  '  pavements,     house 


June  is  bright  with  roses  gay; 
harebells  bloom  around  her  feet.  O'er 
the  roses  nature  is  singing  love  in 
every  tune.  Lover's  are  sighing  to 
their  sweethearts  in  the  moon.  June- 
time  is  full  of  life's  sweetest  dreams. 
Breezes  softly  blow  across  the  velve- 
ty green  fields  and  the  nodding  and 
bowing  forests,  where  nature  has  un- 
folded her  secrets  to  mankind.  The 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  lift  their 
heads  from  dewy  pastures  to  wel- 
oerae  Old  Sol  in  his  morning  glory. 
Tlie    barren    trees    have    rounded    out 
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their      foliation,      and      the      silvery  That's  more  than  a  great  many  peo- 

streams     wend     their     way     through  pie  will  do.     Return  thanks.     Surely 

meadow  and  craig,  singing  the  gl«d  there    is    no    spot   in    America    more 

song  of  cheerful  praises  to  the  Great  beautiful  than  North  Carolina  at  this 

Divine,  who  is  giving  so  much  beauty  time  of  the  year!     I  trow  not! 
and     happiness     to     human     beings. 


A  PATRIOTIC  WISH 


I'd  like  to  be  the  sort  of  man  the  flag  could  boast  about, 

I'd  like  to  be  the  sort  of  man  it  cannot  live  without; 
I'd  like  to  be  the  type  of  man 

That  really  is  American, 
The  head-erect  and  shoulders-square, 

Clean-minded  fellow,  just  and  fair, 
That  all  men  picture  when  they  see 

The  glorious  banner  of  the  free. 

I'd  like  to  be  the  sort  of  man  the  flag  now  typifies, 

The  kind  of  man  we  really  want  the  flag  to  symbolize; 
The  loyal  brother  to  a  trust, 

The  big,  unselfish  soul  and  just, 
The  strong  support  of  all  that's  best ; 

The  friend  of  every  man  oppressed. 
The  sturdy  chap  the  banner's  meant 

Where'er  it  flies,  to  represent. 

I'd  like  to  be  the  sort  of  man  the  flag's  supposed  to  mean, 

The  man  that  all  in  fancy  see  wherever  it  is  seen; 
The  chap  thats  ready  for  a  fight 

Whenever  there's  a  wrong  to  right, 
The  friend  in  every  time  of  need, 

The  doer  of  the  daring  deed ; 
The  clean  and  generous-handed  man — 

That  is  a  real  American. 

* — Selected. 
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HISTORY  OF  U.  S.  FLAG 

By  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Emery 


One  hundred  fiftyeight  years  ago 
June  2,  the  Continental  Congress  was 
assembled  in  Philadelphia.  For  more 
than  two  years  the  colonies  had  been 
struggling  against  the  armed  forces 
of  a  tyrannical  British  king.  Bat- 
tles had  been  fought  and  men  had 
fallen  by  the  hundreds.  Lexington, 
Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  were  al- 
ready historic  names.  Washington 
had  crossed  the  Delaware.  Indepen- 
dence had  been  declared  nearly  a 
year,  but  still  the  United  States  of 
America  had  no  flag. 

The  troops  of  independence  were 
fighting  under  a  number  of  different 
flags;  colonial  flags,  the  pine  tree 
flag,  the  rattlesnake  flag,  and  modi- 
fied forms  of  the  British  ensign.  The 
flag  under  which  General  Washing- 
ton took  command  of  the  colonial 
troops  before  Boston  had  thirteen  al- 
ternate red  and  white  stripes,  but  in- 
stead of  white  stars  on  a  blue  field 
in  the  corner  it  carried  the  double 
cross  of  the  English  Union. 

When  Washington  led  his  men 
across  the  ice-choked  Delaware  to  at- 
tack the  Hessians  at  Trenton  he  did 
not  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
the  famous  painting  depicts.  This 
flag  had  not  then  been  adopted  as 
the  national  emblem  of  the  new  re- 
public. There  was  no  American  flag, 
but  rather  a  number  of  different 
flags  under  which  Americans  were 
fighting  for  freedom. 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  subject  of  a 
national  flag  come  up  in  the  Contin- 
ental Congress.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed the  previous  year  to  consid- 


er adoption  of  a  flag  for  all  the  colo- 
nies, brought  in  its  report.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  Robert 
Morris,  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  George  Ross,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  With 
George  Washington,  some  historians 
state,  the  committe  called  on  Betsy 
Ross,  who  fashioned  a  flag  from  their 
design.  Upon  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation, Congress  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  and 
that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation." 

As  rapidly  as  the  communications 
of  the  day  could  carry  the  news,  the 
new  flag  was  put  into  use  throughout 
the  colonies  and  immediately  became 
popular.  The  first  recorded  display  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  revolution- 
ary troops  took  place  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix.  on  Long  Island  Sound,  August  3, 
1777.  Reinforcements  from  the  Ninth 
Massachusetts  regiment,  coming  to 
strengthen  the  fort  against  a  threat- 
ened British  attack,  brought  news  of 
the  flag.  From  a  white  shirt,  a  red 
petticoat  and  a  blue  overcoat  a  flag 
was  made  and  raised  over  a  bastion 
facing  the  enemy. 

Through  the  remaining  years  of 
the  long  struggle  for  independence, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  formed  the  em- 
blem and  rallying  point  of  patriots. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  new 
flag  took  its  place  among  the  flags 
of  the  world. 
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To  provide  representation  in  the  flag 
for  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  two  new 
states  which  had  come  into  the 
Union.  Congress  passed  a  new  flag 
act  in  1794,  which  stated: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That,  from  and  af- 
ter the  first  day  of  May,  1795,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  be  fifteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  and 
that  the  Union  be  fifteen  stars,  white, 
in  a  blue  field." 

This  act  did  not  evision  further 
growth  of  the  United  States.  It  made 
no  provision  for  representation  in  the 
flag  of  the  many  other  great  states 
soon  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

For  three  years  the  flag  remained 
a  flag  of  fifteen  stripes  and  fifteen 
stars.  It  was  this  flag  that  was 
hoisted  at  Cabildo  in  New  Orleans 
when  the  vast  Louisiania  Purchase  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  Un- 
der this  flag  the  War  of  1812  was 
fought,  and  it  was  this  flag  which 
Francis  Scott  Key  saw  "through  the 
dawn's  early  light"  over  the  ramparts 
of  Fort  McHenry.  Five  more  states, 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisaina,  Indiana 
and  Mississippi,  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Union  but  were  not  represented 
in  the  flag. 

In  1818,  Congress  took  action  to 
give  these  states  representation  and 
establish  the  flag  in  its  final  form. 
"An  Act  to  Establish  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States"  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
Union  have  twenty  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field. 


"Section  2.  And  be  it  further  en- 
acted, That  on  the  admission  of  ev- 
ery state  into  the  Union  one  star  be 
added  to  the  Union  of  the  flag; 
and  that  such  addition  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  fourh  of  July  next  suc- 
ceeding admission." 

The  number  of  stars  grew  from  20 
to  48  as  state  after  state  was  won 
from  the  western  wilderness.  From 
the  emblem  of  an  infant  republic, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  grew  to  be  the 
flag  of  a  mighty  nation.  One  hun- 
dred thirty-eight  yeftrs  passed,  how- 
ever, and  the  country  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  World  War,  before  the 
birthday  of  the  flag  was  recognized 
as  National  Flag  Day. 

June  14  was-  established  as  Flag 
Day  in  a  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Wilson  in  1915.  Calling 
attention  to  threatening  conditions 
and  to  the  significance  of  the  day, 
his  proclamation  said: 

"I,  therefore,  suggest  and  request 
that  through  the  nation,  and  if  pos- 
sible, in  every  community,  the  14th 
day  cf  June  be  observed  as  Flag  Day, 
with  special  patriotic  exercises,  at 
which  means  shall  be  taken  to  give 
significant  expression  to  our  thought- 
ful love  of  America,  our  compre- 
hension of  the  great  mission  of  liber- 
ty and  justice  to  which  we  have  de- 
voted ourselves  as  a  people,  our  place 
in  the  history,  and  out  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  political  program  of  the  na- 
tion, our  determination  to  make  it 
greater  and  purer  with  each  genera- 
tion and  our  resolution  to  demon- 
strate to  all  the  world  its  vital  union 
in  sentiment  and  purpose,  accepting 
only  those    as  true    compatriots    who 
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feel   the   compulsion   of  this  supreme 
alleigiance. 

"Let  us  on  that  day  re-dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  nation,  'one  and  in- 
separable', from  which  every  thought 
that  is  unworthy  of  our  forefathers' 
first  vows  of  independence,  liberty, 
and  right  shall  be  excluded,  and  in 
which    we    shall    stand    with    united 


hearts  for  an  America  which  no  man 
can  corrupt,  no  influence  draw  away 
from  its  ideals,  no  force  divide  against 
itself,  a  nation  signally  distinguished 
among  all  the  nations  of  mankind 
for  its  clear,  individual  conception 
alike  of  its  duties  and  its  privileges, 
its  obligations  and  its  rights." 


Many  people  have  a  good  aim  in  life,  but  a  lot  of  them  never 
pull  the  trigger. — Selected. 


GREEN  HILL  MORE  THAN  A  SHRINE 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

near     Louisburg,     at      house     Green     entertained     the     con- 


Green  Hill, 
which  the  first  conference  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism  was  held  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  is  more  than  a 
shrine  for  North  Carolina  Metho- 
dists; it  is  an  inspiration.  Such  the 
celebration  last  Saturday  proved  to 
be.  The  conference,  the  first  held  by 
Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  met  April 
20,  1785.  For  convenience,  this  ses- 
qui-centennial  celebration  was  ob- 
served Saturday  and  Sunday,  May 
18-19  of  this  present  year,  one  month 
late. 

It  was  a  perfect  May  day  in  Dixie 
and  Rev.  E.  H.  Davis,  owner  of  Green 
Hill  and  the  promoter  of  this  occa- 
sion, moved  in  the  upper  realms  of 
thought  and  feeling.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  both  John  King  and 
Green  Hill,  the  patron  saints  and  in- 
spiring pioneers  whose  names  were  to 
the  front  on  this  occasion.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  in  this  same 


ference  of  Methodists  preachers — 
about  twenty  of  them — for  the  three 
days  the  conference  sat  in  the  upper 
room  of  this  house.  A  number  of  the 
descendants  of  John  King  sleep  in 
the  cemetery"  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  front  porch.  Many  of  his  line 
were  present — veritable  living  links 
to  the  past  and  its  great  history.  A 
glorious  sky  arched  the  valley  of  the 
Tar  with  its  rolling  hills  on  which 
rested  a  soft  haze,  following  the  gen- 
tle rain  of  the  day  before,  disclosed 
a  panorama  of  rare  beauty.  The 
house,  surrounded  by  ancient  oaks 
and  the  lordly  elms  of  later  growth, 
stands  on  a  ridge  from  which  the 
land  drops  away  to  the  west  and  to 
the  east,  reminding  us  once  more  of 
the  ability  of  the  early  pioneers  to 
find  good  land  and  attractive  loca- 
tions for  their  homes.  Green  Hill 
was    one   of   the    first   citizens   of   his 
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day  and  his  name  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  Francis  Asbury  and  the 
destinies  of  early  Methodism  in  North 
Carolina  and  later  in  Tennessee. 

The  celebration  was  in  the  open. 
The  crowd  gathered  from  Raleigh, 
Henderson,  Warrenton;  yea,  from 
the  counties  of  Warren,  Vance, 
Wake,  Franklin  and  beyond.  These 
were  finely  representative  descend- 
ants of  the  old  first  families  and  of 
the  plain,  substantial  yeomanry  of 
that  section.  Many  sat  on  chairs  and 
benches,  others  stood  under  the  trees 
or  reclined  on  the  grass  in  free  easy 
fashion.  The  front  porch  furnished 
a  point  of  vantage  for  the  speakers. 
Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  O.  P. 
Fitzgerald  and  the  host,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Davis,  the  program  was  handled  in  a 
great  way. 

The  exercises  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  interested  participants 
who  entered  so  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion.  The  traditions  of 
this  section  and  the  oft  repeated  his- 
tory of  the  early  Methodism  that  cen- 
ters about  Green  Hill  prepared  this 
people  to  realize  that  they  stood  on 
holy  ground  and  are  in  a  fine  way 
the  recipients  of  a  glorious  legacy. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Wilcox,  president  of  Lou- 
isburg College,  led  the  prayer,  Rev. 
E.  H.  Davis  gave  an  address  of  wel- 
come that  recalled  many  things  of 
the  past.  Dr.  M.  T.  Piyler,  editor  of 
the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advo- 
cate, made  rpsponse  and  then  intro- 
duced in  turn  the  speakers  of  the 
day. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  history,  spirit 
and  genius  of  Methodism,  dealing  es- 


pecially with  John  King  and  Green 
Hill,  the  notables  of  that  early  day. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond,  of  Duke,  the  last 
speaker,  pointed  out  some  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  day  and  then  read  illumi- 
nating selections  from  the  diary  of 
his  great  uncle,  William  Ormond,  who 
labored  with  Asbury  in  those  pioneer 
years.  This  was  followed  by  mes- 
sages read  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Davis;  one 
of  peculiar  interest  came  from  far  off 
California.  Rev.  F.  S.  Love,  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Raleigh  district,  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 

Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than 
the  excellent  barbecue  and  brunswick 
stew  served  and  the  good  fellowship 
entered  into  so  unreservedly  under 
those  wide  spreading  trees.  The  day 
in  every  respect  was  a  glowing  suc- 
cess. 

On  Sunday  the  exercise  were  in  the 
Methodist  church  in  Louisburg,  Bish- 
cp  Collins  Denny  preaching  the  ser- 
mon. The  picnic  dinner  was  served 
on  the  school  grounds  near  the  col- 
lege. 

A  special  note  should  be  added  con- 
cerning Rev.  E.  H.  Davis,  who  is  now 
owner  of  the  Green  Hill  place.  His 
father,  Mr.  M.  S.  Davis,  owned  the 
place  for  many  years  and  found  great 
joy  in  the  record  that  gathered  about 
this  historic  house.  In  fact,  the  Dav- 
is family  was  so  much  a  part  of  this 
history  that  they  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  years  gone. 
Mrs.  Allen  of  Warrenton,,  Mrs.  Ivey 
Allen  of  Oxford,  Mrs.  Zollie  Edger- 
ton  and  Miss  Mabel  Davis,  both  for 
many  years  of  Louisburg,  and  Mr. 
Stewart  Davis  were  all  present  Sat- 
urday. Four  sisters  and  two  broth- 
ers,  children   of   M.   S.   Davis,   added 
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much  to  this  most  notable  occasion, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  others  of 
the  John  King  and  Green  Hill  line.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  itinerant  bro- 
ther was  in  such  high  glee? 

The     sesqui-centennial     celebration 
at  Green  Hill,  May,  1935,  marks  with 


a  white  stone  the  journey  made  thu3 
far  by  the  followers  of  Francis  As- 
bury,  the  prophet  of  the  long  road. 
May  the  generations  following  kindle 
the  fires  of  their  enthusiasm  at  this 
sacred  shrine  as  they  hasten  on  to 
the  final  conquest  of  the  nations. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — Lincoln. 


CHARTER  OAK 

By  Luman  Beckett,  in  Monthly  Record,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


The  new  U.  S.  stamp  that  is  being 
issued  in  commemoration  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Connecticut  some  300 
years  ago  bears  a  picture  of  the  fa- 
mous Charter  Oak,  that  once  stood  at 
Hartford,  and  which  we  were  taught 
in  school,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Charter  Oak  stood  close  to  what 
is  now  Wethersfield  Avenue,  just 
north  of  where  the  old  Colt  residence, 
"Armsmear",  stood  for  many  years. 
Possibly  no  ether  spot  in  Connecti- 
cut has  reflected  more  real  and  fan- 
cied glory  than  has  the  acres  consist- 
ing of  the  hill,  site  of  the  Colt  fac- 
tory and  residence,  and  the  slope  and 
meadows  extending  back  from  it  to 
Dutch  Point. 

It  was  on  Dutch  Point  that  the 
Dutch,  first  settlers,  built  a  fort  in 
1633.  It  was  on  the  low  land  below 
the  point  that  Colonel  Colt  built  his 
factory,  the  product  of  which  was  to 
play  such  a  tremendous  part  in  the 
destiny  of  America.     And  it  was  on 


these  acres  that  Charter  Oak  grew 
and  fell  and  was  memorialized. 

The  tree  stood  on  the  Wyllys'  prop- 
erty, close  to  the  roadway  and  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  mansion, 
vieing  in  majesty  with  three  enor- 
mous elms,  if  we  can  depend  on  the 
details  of  the  Isaac  W.  Stuart  paint- 
ing. The  mansion,  the  frame  of 
which  was  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land and  set  up  in  1636,  has  long 
since  been  removed  from  the  site. 

At  the  time  of  his  settling  on  the 
high  land  overlooking  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Park  rivers,  Mr.  Wyllys  se- 
riously considered  removing  the  oak. 
It  was  spared,  we  are  told,  when  the 
clearing  for  the  house  and  grounds 
was  made,  because  the  Indians  had 
so  long  used  it  for  a  landmark  that 
they  had  a  deep  veneration  for  it, 
and  begged  for  its  preservation.  How- 
ever old  it  was  then,  it  lasted  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  longer, 
falling  in  1856. 

The    current   version   of   the    story 
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of  Charter  Oak  is  as  well  known  as 
the  fable  of  Wiliam  Tell  or  the  Pied 
Piper.  On  the  last  day  of  October, 
1687,  the  Royal  Governor,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  came  to  demand  back 
the  liberal  charter  that  Charles  II 
had  granted,  and  to  set  up  a  new  rule 
in  the  colony.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  general  court,  a  charter  was 
produced  at  his  demand  and  then 
suddenly  the  lights  were  blown  out 
in  a  general  confusion.  When  order 
and  lights  were  restored  the  instru- 
ment was  gone.  Colonel  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth,  we  are  told,  had  rushed 
with  it  to  the  oak  and  hidden  it  in 
the  hollow  trunk. 

The  act  saved  the  liberty  of  the 
colony  then  and  made  Wadsworth  and 
the  oak  famous  for  three  hundred 
years. 

That  is  the  gist  of  the  story.  We 
are  not  a  tree  surgeon,  but  we  pre- 
sume to  doubt  that  a  hollow  tree 
trunk  could  have  survived  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  of  the  ele- 
ments. That  there  was  a  meeting 
with  Andros  and  that  there  was  a 
charter  and  a  tree  are  to  be  admitt- 
ed. Careful  study  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, takes  much  from  the  tradition. 

Certainly  there  were  two  charters. 
The  original  and  the  duplicate.  In 
May,  six  months  before  Andros  came, 
the  original  was  put  out  of  the  way; 
and  the  original  was  the  legal  docu- 
ment, bearing,  as  it  did,  the  authen- 
tic signature  and  seal  of  the  British 
King.  The  duplicate  could  •  have 
been  no  more  than  a  memorandum. 
One  account  says  that  the  first  was 
kept  in  Guilford,  Connecticut.  At 
best,  there  is  nothing  certain  about 
it.        Whatever    disturbance    occurred 


with  Andros  was  over  the  duplicate 
and  not  the  original  charter.  It  was 
without  point,  good  theatre  but  hav- 
ing no  legal  significance  and  no  effect 
on  the  preservation  of  the  grant.  The 
oak  was  not  associated  with  the  oc- 
occurane  until  some  time  after  the 
affair. 

A  tradition  of  the  Wadsworth  fam- 
ily had  it  that  the  charter  was  hidden 
in  the  cellar  of  the  Wadsworth  house. 
Years  afterward  the  Connecticut 
Assembly  refused  to  give  Colonel 
Wadsworth  four  pounds  (about  twen- 
ty dollars)  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices. They  voted  him  twenty  shil- 
lings (about  five  dollars),  which  sug- 
gests that  the  Connecticut  fathers 
did  not  prize  liberty  very  highly,  or 
else,  and  which  is  more  reasonable  to 
believe,  they  failed  to  view  this  deed 
just  as  the   schoolbooks   record  it. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hcadly,  a  Connecticut 
State  Librarian  in  the  past,  and  who 
was  an  authority  in  antiquarian  sub- 
jects, appended  a  note  to  one  of  his 
writings,  pointing  out  what  seemed 
to  him  proof  that  Andros'  visit  did 
put  an  end  to  the  colonial  government 
so  that  if  the  charter  went  into  the 
oak  it  still  went  out  of  legal  existence. 
To  retain  it,  annual  elecions  had  to 
be  held.  After  Andros  came  one  el- 
ection was  omitted,  and  this,  Mr. 
Hoadly  believed,  terminated  the  gov- 
ernment. 

A  singular  proof  is  offered  as  evi- 
dence that  later  administrations 
knew  the  illegality  of  their  tenure 
of  office  in  the  fact  that  Connecticut 
had  no  witchcraft  craze,  although  ad- 
joining Massachusetts  where  it  had 
become  a  mania.  People  in  Connect- 
icut  were    aroused    and   did   bring  to 
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trial  several  witches.  A  few  were 
sentenced  to  death,  but  all  were  re- 
prieved by  order  of  Hartford,  show- 
ing that  the  administration  did  not 
dare  to  exercise  the  death  penalty, 
being  conscious  of  its  own  imperfect 
hold  upon  the  government,  and  so  of 
its  personal  accountability  for  such 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if 
the  government  was  not  legal,  it  was 
all  there  was. 

Whether  the  tradition  of  the  Char- 
ter Oak  be  fact  or  fancy  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  colonial  government,  the 
substance  of  the  Indian's  plea  for  its 
preservation  should  be  our  plea  for 
the  retention  of  its  place  in  Connect- 
icut historical   lore.        It   has   been   a 


landmark  for  centuries  and  should 
be  sustained  in  civic  consciousness 
with  as  deep  veneration  as  our  his- 
tory records  its  place  in  the  simple 
life  of  the  red  men.  It  is  a  proud 
fact  that  the  charter  was  preserved, 
whether  in  the  oak  or  not,  and  that 
the  colony  was  never  governed  by  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  crown;  but 
has  always,  from  the  beginning, 
chosen  its  own  rulers  by  popular  el- 
ection. 

The  original  charter  reappeared  in 
1689.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Capitol, 
in  the  cutsody  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  duplicate  was  found  in 
1818.  It  is  preserved  by  the  Connect- 
icut Historical   Society. 


For  the  most  part,  we  should  pray  rather  in  aspiration  than 
petition,  rather  by  hoping  than  requesting. — Leigh  Hunt. 


SHIPS  THAT  BROUGHT  FOUNDERS  OF 

NATION 

By  Ellen  Smith,  A.  P.  V.  A. 


Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  last  December  19,  there 
sailed  from  Blackwall,  England, 
three  ships,  the  Sarah  Constant,  the 
Goodspeed,  and  the  Discovery,  bring- 
ing the  Founders  of  the  Nation  to 
Jamestown,  Va.,  where  they  arrived 
May  13.  1607,  to  make  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

Those  three  ships  lay  at  anchor,  on 
that  memorable  day  in  December,  at 
the  head  of     a     great     bend     in     the 


Thames  River,  opposite  the  busy  sec- 
tion of  London's  water  front,  known 
as  Blackwall,  and  received  passen- 
gers and  cargoes  from  boats  and 
barges. 

Probably  just  prior  to  their  sail- 
ing Captain  John  Smith,  hero  of  the 
colony,  had  visited  his  church,  the 
Church  St.  Sepulchre,  Holbron,  Lon- 
don, and  received  communion  before 
staiting  on  his  great  adventure.  We 
know  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
south   aisle   of  this   church    after   his 
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death  on  June  21,  1631,  and  that  he 
lived  in  a  street  nearby.  Our  imagi- 
nation sees  him,  dressed  like  a  figure 
from  a  Shakespearian  play,  coming 
with  other  English  gentlemen  and  ad- 
venturers to  Blackwall  stairs,  seeing 
the  three  ships  riding  at  anchor,  and 
entering  the  small  boat  that  would 
carry  him  to  the  three  ships. 

Strangely  enough  these  three  ships, 
of  greater  moment  to  the  English 
speaking  people  than  any  others  af- 
ter Columbus,  today  can  scarcely  be 
named  by  the  average  Virginian,  and 
are  virtually  unknown  to  those  out- 
side the  old  Dominion.  Yet  who  in 
the  United  States  does  not  know  the 
name,  and  significant  details  of  the 
Mayflower's  arrival  13  years  later  at 
Plymouth?  and  the  Mayflower,  most 
of  us  forget,  was  sailing  for  James- 
town, a  colcny  already  well  estab- 
lished, but  was  carried  by  contrary 
winds  to  the  coasts  of  New  England! 
Names  of  Ships  Echo  Character  of 
Colonists 

The  names  of  those  three  little 
ships  coming  for  this  first  colony  at 
Jamestown  are  synonymous,  some- 
how, with  the  character  and  purposes 
of  the  Virginia  colonists  themselves. 
"The  Sarah  Constant,"  100  tons,  the 
largest  of  the  three  vessels,  gives  us 
an  association  with  the  sturdy  pur- 
poses, the  constant  endeavours  which 
carried  the  colonists  through  those 
tragic  early  years  of  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  molestation  by  the  Indians. 

The  name  of  the  Goodspeed,  40 
tons,  the  next  largest  ship  arriving 
at  Jamestown,  recalls  to  remem- 
brance the  fact  that  within  less  than 
100  years,  by  1700,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment had  moved  to -Williamsburg, 


and  a  palace  for  the  Colonial  Gover- 
nors, such  as  we  now  see  reconstruct- 
ed there,  was  being  erected,  and  the 
nation  definitely  established  in  spite 
of  massacres  and  burnings.,  from  the 
primeval  wilderness.  Surely  this  was 
"Goodspeed." 

The  last  of  these  three  craft,  and 
the  smallest,  the  Discovery,  20  tons, 
gives  us  from  its  name,  also  an  un- 
derstanding of  these  colonists  of 
Jamestown.  They  were  not  leaving 
England,  rebelliously,  either  in  con- 
flict with  the  church  or  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  adventurers,  seek- 
ing a  way  to  the  Indies  and  its 
wealth.  They  belonged  in  character 
to  the  Raleigh,  Drake  and  Cavendish 
breed,  but  it  is  significant  that  they 
carried  with  them  one  of  the  most 
consecrated  ministers  of  the  English 
Church  that  America  has  ever  known, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  or,  in  the  Eng- 
lish of  that  day,  Presbyter. 

These  hardy  colonists  were  in  a 
eense  crusaders,  for  though  they 
might  engage  in  fierce  sea-faring  bat- 
tles with  the  Spanish,  or  slay  the  In- 
dians, they  believed  they  fought  for 
the  God  they  served.  With  the  way 
cleared  by  English  victories  on  the 
high  seas,  the  men  who  came  on  these 
three  ships,  "The  Sarah  Constant," 
"The  Goodspeed,"  and  "The  Discov- 
ery" unquestionably  prevented  the 
complete  colonization  of  this  land  by 
the  Spanish,  whose  eyes  were  ever 
turning  greedily  northward  from 
Florida.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
every  early  ship  sailing  for  Virginia 
carried  Spanish  spies. 

A  number  of  colonizing  expeditions 
bad  set  forth  from  England  prior  to 
the    sailing    of    our    three    ships   but 
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only  to  meet  with  defeat  from  onf- 
cause  or  another.  It  remained  for 
the  Jamestown  colonists  to  sow  the 
seed  of  a  nation  and  carry  it  through 
:ts  darkness  to  the  light  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

Find  "Earthly  Paradise"  In  Sunset's 
Glow 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
13,  1607,  that  these  little  ships  came 
up  the  river,  the  'King's  River'  or 
'Powahatan  River,'  as  the  James  was 
then  called.  The  sun  was  probably 
setting,  up  the  river,  and  the  purple, 
golden  and  rosy  light  reflected  in  the 
water  made  it  seem,  in  fact  as  they 
descirbed   it.  "an   earthly   paradise." 

The  voyagers  on  April  29  had  land- 
ed at  Cape  Henry  and  erected  a  cross, 
but  because  "it  was  so  open  a  road," 
perhaps  too  close  to  Spanish  ships  at 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  they  "plied" 
their  ships  up  the  James,  peering  at 
the  wooded  shores  from  left  to  right, 
stopping  now  and  then,  seeking  the 
securest  place  for  settlement. 

At  Jamestown,  in  a  region  which 
seemed  to  be  least  inhabited  by  In- 
dians of  any  tribe,  they  saw  "a  kinde 
of  peninsula  fastened  to  the  main- 
land by  a  very  slender  neck  and 
thrusting  out  into  the  middest  of  the 
channel."  The  channel  ran  so  close 
to  the  shore  that  the  three  ships  could 
be  "tethered"  to  the  trees,  affording 
a  quick  retreat  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack from  the  Indians  whose  hostili- 
ty they  had  experienced  at  Cape  Hen 
ry,  and  ease  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  cargoes.  The  "peninsula,"  as 
it  was  then,  could  be  defended  more 
easily  than  the  mainland,  it  was  de- 
cided, and  the  guns  of  the  "Sarah 
Constant,"   the    "Goodspeed"   and  the 


"Discovery"  riding  clost:  to  shore, 
could  be  used  in  any  attack  upon  the 
"fcrte"  to  be  erected. 

So,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
13,  1607,  the  ships  that  brought  the 
founders  of  the  nation  to  Jamestown 
were  "tethered"  to  the  trees.  The 
Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  missionary 
and  martyr,  so  "weake  and  sicke"  by 
the  rough  voyage  "that  few  expected 
him  to  recover  yet  "all  this  could  nev- 
or  force  from  him  so  much  as  a  seem- 
ing desire  to  leave  the  business"  knelt 
with  the  colonists,  upon  Jamestown 
soil  and  dedicated  the  spot  to  God. 

Poet  Laureate's  Ode  Immortalized 
Trip 

Perhaps  no  words  of  today  express 
the  purpose  of  the  voyage  and  settle- 
ment, the  fulfillmerit  of  Jamestown, 
as  those  written  at  the  time  by  Mich- 
ael Drayton,  Poet  Laureate  of  Eng- 
gland,  from  his  "Ode  to  the  Virginia 
Voyage." — 

Britons,  you   stay  too  long, 
Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 
And  with  a  merry  gale 
Swell  your  stretch'd  sayle, 
With  vowes  as  strong 
As  the  winds  that  blow  you. 

And  cheerfully  at  sea, 

Successe  you  still  intice 

To  get  the  pearle  and  gold 

And  ours  to  hold, 

Virginia, 

Earth's  only  paradise. 

And  in  regions  farre, 

Such  heroes  bring  yee  foorth 

As  those  from  whom  we  came 

And  plant  our  name 

Under  that  starre 

Not  knowe  unto  our  north. 
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A  CITY  MAID  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

By  Florence  Alvord  Dieterich 


If  you  have  never  been  to  a  little 
village  church  set  out  on  a  hillside, 
or  in  some  shady  dell,  framed  in  a 
grass-grown  graveyard  where  many 
of  the  stones  tell  a  weatherbeaten 
story  of  pioneer  days;  if  you  have 
never  sat  on  a  Sunday  morning  and 
listened  to  the  sermon  in  a  true  spir- 
it of  reverence  v/ith  the  mountain 
folks  whose  lives  are  so  full  of  peace 
and  poise  that  they  make  us  realize 
the  futility  of  our  hurried  ways;  if 
you  have  never  done  this,  you  perhap? 
have  never  known  what  it  means  to 
"worship  God  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness." 

Let  me  take  you  to  the  little  church 
where  I  went  one  Sunday  last  sum- 
mer. If  we  would  be  a  trifle  early 
for  the  church  service,  we  can  slip 
into  the  back  pew  and  listen  to  the 
Sunday  school  teaching.  No  modern 
contrivances  here — but  there  is  plen- 
ty of  good  instruction.  The  pupils, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  sit 
in  rapt  attention,  because  the  lesson 
is  taught  by  earnest,  enthusiastic 
men  and  women  with  the  light  of 
deep  conviction  shining  in  their  eyes 
as  they  seek  to  present  old  truths  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  meet  the 
problems  of  today.  On  all  other  days 
of  the  week  these  teachers  may  be 
only  plain  farmers  or  farmers' 
wives;  today  they  are  true  ministers 
of  the  Gospel. 

If  (being  strangers)  our  attention 
should  wander  from  the  lesson,  we 
will  find  the  memorial  windows  in- 
teresting— there  are  several  dedicat- 
ed   to    Revolutionary   heroes;    or   per- 


haps our  attention  may  be  arrested 
by  the  classically  beautiful  white 
chancel  or  the  well-worn  melodeon  in 
one  corner  that  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  more  "elegant"  piano  in  the 
other;  or  our  gaze  may  follow  the 
summer  breeze  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow where  the  fleecy  clouds  drift  ov- 
er the  distant  hills  that  recall  to  one's 
mind  that  verse  of  the  shepherd  king: 
"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 

Now  that  you  have  seen  and  loved 
this  little  church,  let  me  tell  you  that 
we  have  come  to  the  Hebron  Luther- 
an Church  at  Intermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  oldest  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  country.  Intermont 
is  some  twenty-eight  miles  southwest 
of  Winchester,  Virginia.  Down  the 
bank  to  the  left  of  the  main  highway 
(going  south  on  Route  23  of  our 
road  map)  you  will  find  little  Hebron 
standing  upon  the  remains  of  the  old 
highway,  now  unused  for  through 
travel.  The  wooded  hills  rise  sharp- 
ly to  the  right  of  the  new  road,  while 
some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the 
church,  on  our  left,  the  sleepy  Caca- 
pon   River  winds  its  tortuous  course. 

The  church  itself  is  far  older  than 
the  brick  building  that  is  now  its 
home.  Back  in  1786  the  pioneers  of 
this  section,  comprising  such  well- 
known  West  Virginia  families  as  Ru- 
dolphs, Brills,  Bauers  and  Baumgar- 
tens,  felt  the  need  of  worshiping  God 
after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers 
and  built  a  log  cabin  church,  which 
was  duly  dedicated  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Deschler. 
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Church  meant  something  more  to 
these  people  than  a  mere  place  to  go 
on  Sunday  morning,  although  it  was 
in  many  cases  the  only  place  they  had 
to  see  their  friends  and  neighbors.  It 
meant  a  rule  of  living,  an  inspira- 
tion to  strengthen  them  for  the  la- 
bors and  trials  of  the  coming  week. 
It  was  an  esteemed  privilege  to  be  a 
church  member  in  good  standing,  nor 
was  this  privilege  extended  unless  it 
was  earned.  In  the  olden  days  a  man 
had  to  give  good  and  adequate  rea- 
son if  he  did  not  attend  communion. 
If  the  children  had  the  mumps,  or  his 
horse  went  lame,  he  was  forgiven;  if 
it  was  a  mere  case  of  oversleeping  on 
Sunday  morning,  he  was  reprimand- 
ed. If  it  happened  more  than  once, 
he  was  not  in  good  standing. 

I  found  an  account  also  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Church  Record  (dating 
from    1787)     of    the    Council    having 

called  a  certain   Benjamin (his 

name  shall  not  here  apear  lest  it  cast 
discredit  upon  his  descendants)  to 
eome  before  them  to  answer  charges 
of  immoral  conduct.  The  resolution 
stated  that  if  Benjamin  apeared  as 
required  by  them,  repented  of  his  ev- 
il deeds  and  promised  to  amend,  he 
should  be  forgiven.  According  to  the 
next  entry,  however,  Benjamin  did 
not  appear  and  was  consequently  ex- 
pelled. I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  three  years  later  the  Church 
Record  states  that  he  was  reinstated 
to  "full  rights  and  privileges  of 
church  membership."  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  had  turned  over  a  new 
leaf. 

1849  and  1886  were  red  letter  days 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  In 
1849    the    old    log    cabin    was    moved 


from  its  location  by  the  roadside  to 
a  point  a  short  distance  up  the  hill, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  school-house, 
and  the  present  red  brick  structure 
tooks  its  place.  One  does  not  need 
much  imagination  to  picture  the  years 
of  self-sacrificing  labor  necessary  on 
the  part  of  these  hard-working  farm- 
ers to  bring  about  this  fruition  of 
their  dreams.  In  1886  the  church 
celebrated  with  a  vast  amount  of 
ceremony  the  centennial  of  its  found- 
ing, and  accounts  of  the  celebration 
were  published  in  nearby  newsppa- 
pers. 

I  said  that  the  name  of  the  little 
village  in  which  we  find  Hebron 
Church  was  "Interment ;"  it  is — to- 
day. However,  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  it  has  borne  this  appro- 
priate and  artistic  name.  Before 
that  it  was  known  as  "Mutton  Run." 
In  the  early  days  wolves  so  infested 
this  region  that  the  farmer's  sheep 
were  constantly  being  raided  and 
driven  for  refuge  into  a  small  run  of 
the  Cacapon  River.  Sometimes  the 
sheep  escaped;  more  often  the  run 
was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  captur- 
ed. From  this  run  the  village  de- 
rived its  name.  As  time  went  on  ci- 
ty folk  sought  refuge  from  the  heat 
and  noise  of  the  town  as  summer 
boarders  in  the  little  hamlet.  These 
city  folk  objected  to  having  their 
mail  addressed  to  Mutton  Runv.  and 
co-operated  with  the  postmaster  to 
effect  a  change  of  name.  So  now 
Mutton  Run  is  no  more;  in  its  place 
we  have  Intermont. 

I  must  confess  that  the  first  time 
I  went  down  the  road  looking  for  In- 
termont I  missed  it  entirely.  For 
Intermont — besides      the      church — is 
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only  a  small  group  of  houses,  in  one 
of  which  is  located  the  post-office. 
The  church  is  the  important  fact 
about  Intermont.  Perhaps  in  bygone 
years  the  pastors  who  shepherded 
their  flocks  in  this  little  church  have 
not  always  been  men  of  learning  as 


the  world  reckons  education,  but  this 
I  will  warrant:  they  were  always 
men  who  had  the  love  of  God  in  their 
hearts  and  who  inspired  not  only  the 
fear  of  God  but  the  love  of  God  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  members 
of  their  congregations. 


HOW  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK  WERE 

NAMED 

By  William  West 

He  was   a   kindly   god   who   was 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  how 
the  days  of  the  week  got  their 
names?  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  Sunday  got  its  name.  It  came 
from  the  sun.  Centuries  ago,  many 
peoples  worshiped  the  sun  as  a  god, 
a  fierce  and  powerful  god  who  rode 
the  skies  in  a  golden  chariot.  So 
they  named  the  first  day  of  the  week 
Sunday.  These  same  people  who 
worshipped  the  sun  also  worshiped 
the  moon.  The  moon  was  believed  to 
be  a  goddess  less  powerful  than  the 
sun,  but  murch  more  loving  and 
kind.  Thus,  the  second  day  of  the 
week  was  named  Monday,  after  the 
moon  goddess. 

Tuesday  was  named  by  the  Norse- 
men, a  hardy  and  warlike  race  which 
lived  in  northern  Europe  and  from 
whom  the  modern  Swedes,  Danes  and 
Norwegians  are  descended.  The  fa- 
vorite god  of  the  Norsemen  was  their 
war-god,  Tyr.  They  named  the  third 
day  of  the  week  Tuesday  in  honor  of 
Tyr.  The  Norsemen  also  named 
Wednesday,  which  was  named  for 
another  of  their  gods,  Woden  or  Od- 


in. 

said  to  rule  over  the  land  of  the 
dead.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  why  we 
keep  the  "d"  in  Wednesday  which  is 
really  Woden's  Day. 

Thursday  was  also  named  by  the 
Norsemen.  It  was  named  for  their 
thunder  god,  Thor.  Friday  was  nam- 
ed for  Thor's  mother,  the  goddess 
Freya.  Thus  we  find  that  four  days 
of  the  week,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  were  named 
by  the  Norsemen. 

Saturday  was  named  for  Saturn, 
one  of  the  largest  planets  in  the  sky. 
Saturn  was  worshiped  as  a  god  by 
the  Romans  and  one  special  day  in 
the  week  was  given  over  to  feasting 
and  games  in  his  honor.  This  cele- 
bration was  called  Saturnalia.  In 
time  it  came  to  be  called  Saturday. 
The  ancient  Roman  custom  of  having 
a  holiday  on  Saturday  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  centuries  and  thus 
we  have  no  school  on  Saturday  and 
many  business  places  close  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  day. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MAY 


(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  been  on  Honor 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 


ROOM  No.  1 

—A— 
Willie  McDade  2 
James  Cooper  2 
Homer  Smith  4 
Charles  Wagoner  2 

— B— 
Edward  Lockamy  2 
William  McCormick  2 
Robert  Worthington  2 

ROOM  No.  2 

— A— 
Paul  Eason  4 
Warren   Holloman  2 
Sam  Pegram  4 
Paul  Saunders  2 

— B— 
Richard  Early  2 
Claibourne  McKee  2 
Irwin  Luther  2 
Claude   McLaughlin  2 
Vermont  Whitley 

ROOM  No.  3 

— A— 
John  Whitaker  2 
Edwin  Newell  2 
William  Goodson 
Randolph  Davis 

— B— 
Everett  Williamson  2 
Thomas  Horton  3 
Vasco  Robinson  4 
Henry  Tucker  4 
Harold  Brown  2 
Hilton  McMath  4 
J.  T.  Lovett  4 
Porter  Willhite  2 
Kenneth  Messick  3 

ROOM  No.  4 

— A— 
James  Boyce  4 
Curtis  Coleman  5 
Edgar  Hatley  3 
Norman  Owens  4 

— B— 
Lee  Dowless 
Bennie  Holland  3 


Eli  Philemon  2 
Jack  Carver  2 
James  Young 
Myron  Whitman 
Gilbert  Murray  3 
Ashley  Thompson 

ROOM  No.  5 

— A— 
David  Hodge  2 
Clinton  Keen  4 
Irvin  Medlin  4 
Denver  Beshears 

— B— 
Henry  Hallman  2 
Ernest  Beach 
Clyde  Adams  2 
Edward  Martin 
Perry  Harvell  5 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
John  Caddell  3 
Leo  Forester 
Coy  Green 
Leonard  Melton  2 
Linwood  Potter  2 
Lonnie  Sloan 

— B— 
Edward  Carpenter 
William  Downes  4 
William  Young  4 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 
James  Corn  2 
Lewis  Crawford 
Lee  Dickens  3 
Julian  Gregory  2 
James  Hodges  3 
David  Odham 
Cling  Shelton  2 
Robert  Stephens  2 
Hubert  Williams  4 

— B— 
Thomas  Hamilton  2 
Clarence  Mayton  3 
Troy  Powell 
Luther  Wilson  3 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Patton  Capps,  of  Cottage  No.  11. 
who  has  been  undergoing  treatment 
for  an  injured  knee,  was  dismissed 
by  the  doctor  last  Tuesday. 


Here  at  the  School  we  have  always 
looked  forward  to  having  string 
beans  from  our  gardens  by  June 
]0th,  but  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  this  year,  we  will  not  have  any 
before  June  20th. 


Woodrow  Jenkins,  of  Cottage  No. 
4,  who  fractured  his  leg  while  play- 
ing some  time  ago,  was  taken  to  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Gastonia,  last  Tuesday,  where  the 
cast  was  removed.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  Woodrow  is  making  a 
lapid  recovery. 


who  suffered  a  badly  broken  leg  on 
April  2,  when  a  log  on  which  he  was 
working  rolled  on  him,  returned  from 
the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital last  Tuesday.  After  undergo- 
ing treatment  at  that  institution  for 
two  months,  the  doctors  report  that 
Richard's  leg  is  mending  nicely,  and 
that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  get  about 
as  well  as  ever. 


James  Enloe,  of  Cottage  No.  11, 
was  called  to  his  home  in  Bryson  Ci- 
ty on  Thursday  of  last  week  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  father,  L. 
A.  Enloe,  who  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  Smokemont.  Mr. 
Enloe,  a  veteran  railroader  of  more 
than  35  years'  service,  was  an  engi- 
neer in  the  employ  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  James  returned  to  the 
School  last  Tuesday  night. 


Prospects  for  a  bumper  crop  of  to- 
matoes are  the  best  in  the  history  of 
the  School.  About  75,000  plants 
have  been  set  out  and  our  farm  man- 
ager reports  they  are  looking  fine. 
Our  canning  machines  are  being  re- 
paired and  other  preparations  are 
being  made  for  getting  the  cannery 
in  readiness  for  the  conservation  of 
vegetables  for  winter  use. 


Richard   Wrenn,   of  Cottage   No.  9, 


The  grandstand  at  the  athletic 
field,  which  was  almost  completely 
demolished  by  the  cyclone  last  March, 
has  been  rebuilt  and  was  used  for  the 
first  time  last  Saturday,  when  our 
boys  opened  the  baseball  season  by 
defeating  Roberta  Mill.  A  new  back- 
stop, much  higher  than  the  old  one, 
has  been  erected  on  top  of  the  bank 
in  the  rear  of  home  plate,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  heavy  wire  screen.  This 
will  be  a  big  improvement  as  hereto- 
fore the  games  have  been  delayed 
considerably    while    balls    were    being 
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retrieved.  Our  tennis  courts  have 
also  been  repaired  and  during  fair 
weather  are  in  daily  use. 


The  Training  School  team  ushered 
in  the  1935  baseball  season  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  by  defeating  the  Ro- 
berta Mill  nine  by  the  score  of  11  to 
6.  The  visitors  used  three  pitchers 
— J.  Lisk,  the  starting  hurler,  was 
driven  from  the  mound  in  the  fourth 
inning;  he  was  succeeded  by  R.  Lam- 
bert, who  lasted  until  the  seventh, 
when  he  turned  over  the  pitching  du- 
ties to  "Snake"  Lefler.  Manager 
Liske  went  the  route  for  the  School 
lads,  and  after  the  second  inning, 
held  the  Roberta  boys  to  one  run  and 
five  hits. 

The  visitors  started  out  by  making 
three  hits  in  the  first  frame  which, 
with  an  error  and  some  slow  fielding 
by  the  local  lads,  netted  three  tallies. 
Two  more  were  added  in  the  second 
as  Furr  singled  and  counted  ahead 
of  Mason  as  the  latter  poled  out  a 
home  run.  They  were  held  scoreless 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game  except 
in  the  eight  inning  when  Mason's  tri- 
ple and  Clarke's  single  produced  an- 
other tally. 

The  School  boys,  after  being  goose- 
egged  for  three  frames,  put  three 
runs  across  in  the  fourth  as  Ange 
singled,  Daugherty  drew  a  pass,  and 
Cooper  pounded  out  a  home  run  to 
deep  right  field. 

In  the  sixth  inning  the  local  lads 
put  the  game  on  ice,  scoring  six  times 
by  .reason  of  a  prolonged  batting 
streak.        During     this     frame     they 


made  six  hits,  including  singles  by 
Buck  Lefler,  H.  Lefler.  Smith,  Ange, 
Cooper,  and  a  triple  by  Wright.  A 
couple  of  errors  and  a  wild  pitch  al- 
so helped  to  put  these  markers  across. 

The  School  lads  scored  their  last 
iwo  counters  in  the  eighth  inning 
when  Wright  and  Buck  Lefler  sin- 
gled, scoring  on  H.  Lefler's  triple. 

Our  team  this  year  being  largely 
composed  of  boys  with  no  previous 
experience,  was  a  trifle  unsteady  at 
the  start,  but  after  the  second  inning 
the  stage  fright  was  overcome  and 
the  boys  settled  down  and  turned  in 
some  flashy  fielding  plays.  Fast 
double  plays  choked  visiting  ral- 
lies on  three  occasions.  Wright, 
Cooper  and  Smith,  playing  at  short- 
stop, second  and  first,  respectively, 
for  the  Training  School,  accepted  a 
number  of  very  difficult  chances. 

Leading  the  visitors  with  the  stick 
were  Mason,  with  a  home  run,  triple 
and  single;  Clarke,  a  double  and  a 
single,  and  Furr,  with  a  pair  of  sin- 
gles. 

For  the  School,  Ange  cracked  out 
three  singles;  Wright,  a  triple  and 
single;  H.  Lefler,  a  triple  and  single; 
Cooper,  a  round-trip  wallop  and  a 
single,  and  Buck  Lefler  a  brace  of 
singles. 

While  the  Roberta  lads  touched 
Manager  Liske  for  twelve  hits,  he 
kept  them  well  scattered  and  retired 
eight  batters  on  strikes.     The  score : 

R  H   E 
Roberta  320000010—  6  12  3 

J.   T.   S.  00  03  00  0'2  x— 11   12   2 

Two-base  hit:  Clarke.  Three-base 
hits:   Mason,  Wright.  H.  Lefler.  Home 
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runs:  Mason,  Cooper.  Stolen  bas- 
es: B.  Lefler,  Worthington.  Double 
plays:  Cooper,  Wright  and  Smith 
2;  Liske  and  Smith;  R.  Lambert,  P. 
Lefler  and  J.  Lefler.  Struck  out:  By 
J.  Lisk  4;  by  R.  Lambert  2;  by  J. 
Lefler  4;  by  F.  Liske  8.  Base  on 
balls:  Off  J.  Liske  2;  off  R.  Lam- 
bert 1;  off  J.  Lefler  1.  Hit  by  pitch- 
er: By  J.  Lisk  (Smith).  Umpires: 
Lefler  and  Mason. 


Rev.  Walter  L.  Miller,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
coducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson,  Rev.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler and  the  boys  read  the  19th  Psalm 
together. 

Taking  his  text  from  Hebrews  8:5 
— "See  that  thou  make  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  shewed  to  thee 
on  the  mount,"  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  talk- 
ed to  the  boys  on  "Building." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks 
the  speaker  explained  that  the  words 
quoted  above,  originally  referred  to 
the  building  of  a  Hebrew  tabernacle, 
but  in  this  day  and  time  we  are 
taught  that  it  also  applies  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Christian  character. 

The  greatest  task  in  life,  said  the 
speaker,  is  the  building  of  character, 
which  is  essential  to  success.  The 
very  first  questions  men  ask  when  a 
person  is  being  recommended  to  them, 
is  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  depend- 
able, honest,  trustworthy,  loyal.  The 
world  has  seen  many  wonderful  tem- 
ples erected,  but  the  building  of  a 
good  character  surpasses  the  achieve- 


ments of  the  world's  greatest  build- 
ers. 

The  temple  of  character  is  not  a 
tomb,  but  a  living  thing.  We  read 
of  great  structures  being  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  or  fires,  but  the  tem- 
ple of  character  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  build  that  will  live  forever.  He 
who  builds  forever,  builds  not  with 
stone  and  mortar,  but  builds  for  a 
good  character,  which  lives  on  long 
after  the  builder  passes. 

In  building  a  home,  said  the  speak- 
er, it  is  necessary  that  we  have  plans 
to  direct  us.  So  it  is  with  the  build- 
ing of  character — we  must  always  be 
careful  about  our  plans  for  building. 
The  need  of  good  plans  in  character- 
building  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
erection  of  any  material  edifice.  Our 
plan  for  the  building  of  character  is 
God,  and  the  Bible  is  the  builder's 
blue-print.  God  has  given  us  Jesus 
as  the  perfect  example. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow 
God's  plan.  The  choice  is  entirely 
up  to  us.  We  can  follow  our  own 
plans  and  do  as  we  please,  but  to  do 
so  leads  to  certain  failure.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  we  occupy  a  high 
or  low  place  in  life — if  we  build  our 
character  according  to  God's  plan, 
the  results  are  marvelous. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  is  that  it 
must  have  a  good  foundation.  So  it 
is  in  character-building,  and  the  very 
best  foundation  we  can  have  are  good 
principles. 

In  order  that  a  house  may  with- 
stand the  elements,  good  materials 
are  necessary.  When  we  build  char- 
acter, we  need  to  use  the  finest  kind 
of  materials,  for  no  life  is  stronger 
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than  its  weakest  point.  If  we  put 
into  our  temple  of  character  such 
materials  as  loyalty  to  God,  truth, 
honesty,  temperance  and  kindness, 
the  structure  will  stand  against  the 
evil  storms  of  life,  and  will  remain 
as  a  lasting  memorial  long  after  we 
shall  have  passed  to  our  reward. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  stat- 
ed that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  should  be  the  foundation  for 
our  character,  and  if  we  build  upon 
Him,   our  temple  cannot  be  shaken. 

In  addition  to  hearing  this  fine  talk 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  rendition  of  two  vocal 
numbers  by  Bays  Shoaf,  one  of  Con- 
cord's talented  young  singers.  Mr. 
Shoaf  has  a  most  pleasing  baritone 
voice,  and  his  contribution  to  the  af- 
ternoon's program  was  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  all  who  heard  him. 
— o — 

Willard  Newton,  an  old  Jackson 
Training  School  boy,  who  now  lives 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  spent  last  week- 
end at  the  School.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  post-office  force  in  Pasadena, 
and  has  been  employed  in  his  present 
position  for  more  than  seven  years. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

Bill  was  admitted  to  the  Training 
School,  which  at  that  time  consisted 
of  only  two  cottages,  in  1911,  and 
was  paroled  in  1916.  During  his 
stay  here  he  lived  in  Cottage  No.  2, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stone- 
wall Literary  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion maintained  at  that  time  to  pro- 
mote the  literary  talents  of  the  boys. 
Bill  was  considered  a  very  good  de- 
bater as  a  boy,  and  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It 
was  customary  for  the  literary  socie- 


ty to  issue  pins  to  its  members,  and 
Bill  tells  us  that  he  still  has  his  pin 
and  prizes  it  very  highly. 

During  the  World  War,  Bill  saw 
considerable  service  overseas  as  a 
member  of  the  30th  Division.  It  was 
there,  he  stated,  that  he  realized  the 
real  value  of  discipline  which,  as  a 
boy  at  the  School,  he  sometimes  con- 
sidered  unnecessary. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  at  the  regu- 
lar session  of  our  Sunday  School,  Bill 
made  a  brief  talk  to  the  boys.  He  told 
them  that,  having  been  a  boy  here, 
he  realized  that  most  of  them  prob- 
ably spent  more  time  thinking  about 
getting  away  from  the  instiution 
than  in  making  an  effort  to  learn 
something  that  would  help  them  later 
in  life.  Speaking  as  one  who  had 
encountered  the  problems  of  the  out- 
side world,  he  urged  the  boys  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake  by  trying  to  realize 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  their  stay 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  better  pre- 
pare themselves  for  meeting  condi- 
tions that  will  confront  them  upon 
leaving  the  School.  No  one,  he  said, 
was  in  a  position  to  realize  this  more 
fully  than  the  old  boy  who  had  pass- 
ed through  it  all. 

In  conversation  with  several  mem- 
bers of  our  staff,  Bill  stated  that  he 
was  quite  anxious  to  start  some  kind 
of  an  organization  among  paroled 
boys,  something  on  the  order  of  a 
college  alumni  association,  believing 
that  such  an  organization,  by  lending 
a  helping  hand  to  the  lads  as  they 
attempt  to  make  another  start  in  the 
world,  would  prove  a  source  of  valu- 
able assistance  both  to  the  boys  and 
to  the  School.  He  also  says  that  he 
believes   the  records   of  the  majority 
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of  boys  who  have  been  paroled  from 
the  School  would  be  such  that  the 
state  would  be  proud  of  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  paroled 
boys  do  not  get  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  publicity,  and  we  heartily 
agree  with  Bill  as  he  contends  that 
the  boys  who  react  unfavorably  af- 
ter leaving  the  institution,  usually 
receive  plenty  of  publictiy,  while  the 
lads  who  make  good  are  not  known, 
even  in  their  respective  communities, 
as  former  Jackson  Training  School 
boys.  It  is  not  hard  for  one  of  our 
boys  to  crash  into  the  front-page  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  law  (and  the 
percentage  of  those  doing  so  is  very 
small),  thus  causing  an  unfavorable 
reaction  in  the  minds  oi  the  public  as 
to  the  value  of  the  institution,  while 
hundreds  of  lads  who  have  received 
training  here,  return  to  their  homes, 


develop  into  splendid  citizens,  and  the 
same  public  which  is  so  quick  to  con- 
demn, loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  changing  of  the  boy  from  a  lia- 
bility to  a  valuable  asset,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  In  getting 
the  public  to  realize  the  value  of 
the  institution,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
such  an  organization  as  Bill  suggests, 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  School. 

Bill  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  members  of  our  staff,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  associated  with 
him  19  years  ago,  and  we  are  all 
proud  of  the  splendid  record  he  has 
made  since  leaving  the  School.  He 
left  Sunday  night  to  attend  a  famiOy 
reunion  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
his  mother  and  a  brother  and  sister 
reside.  His  brother  is  practicing  law 
in  the  capital  city  and  his  sister  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  government. 


North  Carolina  is  proud  of  most  every  record  of  this  state, 
but  there  is  one  record  in  which  we  should  bow  our  heads  in 
disgraceful  shame.  That  is  the  sacrifice  of  infant  life  for 
which  the  state  has  no  legitimate  alibi.  During  the  year  1934, 
6,072  babies  died  in  North  Carolina  before  they  were  one  year 
old.     That  is  about  the  highest  infant  death  rate  in  the  nation. 

We  boast  of  our  native-born,  our  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
our  high  birth  rate,  and  these  are  all  good,  but  why  should  we 
be  so  careless  and  neglectful  of  our  duty  and  allow  so  many  of 
these  babies  to  die? 

The  death  of  the  greatest  majority  of  these  babies  before  they 
are  one  year  old  is  due  to  carelessness  and  neglect  and  is  in 
many  cases  the  result  of  ignorance.  With  this  fact  before  us 
the  responsibility  of  the  death  of  these  babies  is  on  the  citizens 
of  the  state  and  not  just  the  parents  of  the  baby.  It  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  and  save  the  prospective  citi- 
zens of  the  state  as  it  is  to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of 
the  citizens.  The  state  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  and 
expect  to  grow  and  prosper. — Smithfield  Herald. 
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Week  Ending  June  2,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 


(3) 
(3) 
(8) 

(9) 


(9) 
(ID 


Jesse  Cleveland  3 
Thomas   Doby  3 
J.  C.  Mobley  3 
William  McCormick  10 

(13)    Robert  Radford  13 

(8)      Earl  Rogers  12 

Hassell   Shropshire  9 
Richard    Sullivan  12 

(13)    Ashley  Thompson  13 

(6)      Richard  Tysinger  6 
Jerome  Warren  5 
Vermont   Whitley  9 
Wiley   Willoughby  6 


(5) 
(8) 
(6) 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)  Clifford  Bowers  10 

(2)  Herman  Lamm  9 

(2)  Claude   McLaughlin  9 
(11)  Millard   Owenby  12 

(3)  Eugene  Whitt  8 
Junius  Yarborough  8 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
John  Capps  2 
Robert  Harrison  4 

(2)      Thomas  Horton  11 

(2)      Clyde  Kivett  2 

(2)      Y.  V.  Spates  3 

(4)  Woodrow  Spruill  8 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(4)  William  Barber  6 
Frank    Hutchins  5 

(5)  John  Walsh  9 
(2)      Porter    Willhite  4 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(2)      Shelton    Anderson  2 
Vernon  Bass  8 
Clarence   Boren  6 
Carlton   Calloway  3 

(13)    Fleming   Collins  13 

(2)      Mathis   Garrett  2 
William  Hill 


(4) 
(3) 


(2) 
(3) 


(2) 

(2) 


Billy  Justice  7 
Thomas  Little  3 
Irwin  Luther  7 
Joel  Moore  3 
Robert  Orrell  6 
Robert  Penland  6 
Clyde  Reece  7 
Wheeler   Sturdivant 
Melvin  Walters  6 
Hubert   Williams  5 
Gray  Wright  7 


COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)      William  Ange  7 
Max  Cecil  4 
Samuel  Everett  3 
Jack  Freeman  2 
William  Hare  5 
Maynard  Hicks  12 
George  Kye  6 
Randolph'  Miller  7 
Perry  Russ 
Robert  Worthington 


(2) 


(7) 
(2) 
(3) 


10 


COTTAGE  No.  6 

Richard  Baumgarner 
Thomas    Hamilton  5 
Charlton    Henry  6 
Leonard  Melton  4 
Joseph  Sanford  4 
William  Suites 

COTTAGE  No.  7 


(4) 
(2) 

U) 


(3) 
(3) 
(5) 

(3) 


Emerson  Frazier  6 
Charles  Griffin  4 
William  Green  7 
Caleb   Hill  8 
Harding  Kluttz  4 
Theodore  Nines  8 
Lewis  Parker  9 
Cling  Shelton  5 
Floyd   Watkins  10 
Boyce  Watts 
Douglas  Wilkes  6 
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COTTAGE  No.  8 
(13)   John  Auton  13 

(5)  Harry  Flowe  11 
(2)     Jesse   Freeman  8 

Morris  Hicks  2 
Ernest  Owens  2 
Wallace  Pendergraft  2 

(2)  Norman  Pike  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Charles  Crotts  4 
Lee  Dickens  11 

(6)  Woodfin  Fowler  8 
Thomas  McCausley  4 
Ben  Overbv 

Ed  Lee  White  9 
(9)     Bryan   Williams  10 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(5)  Jack  Baity  12 
(4)     James  Bell  5 

(3)  Harold  Brown  5 
Jack  Carver  5 
Henry  Chester  4 
James  Hodge  4 
Walter   Merritt 
Hilton  McMath  5 
Charles  Pollard  5 
Troy  Reynolds  2 

(3)      Steve  Talbert  8 

(6)  Fred  Ward  10 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(No  Honor  Roll) 


COTTAGE  No.  12 
(4)      Earl    Atwood  12 
Walter  Beaver  9 
(3)      Paul   Eason  6 
(2)     Leonard   Ellis  5 
(2)     Horace  Faulkner  7 
(2)     William   Faircloth  3 

(2)  Alfred   Holloman  7 

(3)  Glenn  O'Quinn  5 
(11)  Homer  Quick  12 
(3)     Thomas  Welch  7 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

Randolph  Foy  2 
Urbane  Hill  11 

(3)     Warren    Medlin  8 
Jennings   Norris  8 

^5)     Linwood    Potter  8 
Eugene  Smith  12 
Howard  Wilson  8 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Elzie  Carpenter  5    ' 
Hobavt  Johnson  6 
Berry  Rogers  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Denver   Beshears  7 
(3)     John  Caddell  11 
(3)      Earl   Chambers  3 
Earl  Hill  5 
Marvin    Malcom  5 
Edward    Martin  5 
Walter  Mitchell 
(2)      George   McManus  5 
(2)     Harley  Pennell  6 
Glenn  Stewart  8 


LIFE'S  MISTAKES 

Here  are  seven  mistakes  of  life  that  many  of  us  make : 
The  delusion  that  individual  advancement  is  made  by  crushing 
others  down. 

The  tendency  to  worry  about  a  thing  that  cannot  be  changed 
or  corrected. 

Insisting  that  a  thing  is  impossible  because  we  ourselves 
have  not  accomplished  it. 

Refusing  to  set  aside  trivial  preferences,  in  order  that  im- 
portant things  may  be  accomplished. 

Attempting  to  compel  others  to  believe  and  live  as  we  do. 

The  failure  to  establish  the  habit  of  savin?  money. 

— The  Junior  Citizen. 
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Than  to  plan  to  do  great  ones  some  day 
4  For  those  Who  are  now  in  need. 

* 


►>  Tis  better  to  say  or  give  one  thing 

|I  Or  to  do  one  tiny  deed,                                       ♦ 
Than  to  plan  to  do  great  ones  some  day              % 

'Tis  better  to  a  thing  today  * 

*  Than  to  wait  for  future  years;  |* 
%  Tomorrow  may  be  a  day  too  late,  * 
%  And  bring  but  regret  and  tears.                       <* 

i  i 

%  — Sunshine  Magazine.              f 
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WINDFLOWERS 

What  is  it  you  seek,  with  your  faces  uplifted, 
Frangibly  greeting  each  breeze  passing  by, 
Poised  on  your  frail  stems  like  snowflakes  that  drifted 
Pallidly  delicate  down  from  the  sky? 

Are  you  the  lost  tokens  of  winds  caught  and  fettered 
Or  ghostly  whisperings  of  sighs  of  despair? 
Are  you  the  memories  of  hopes  long  unlettered 
Held  by  the  lovers  whose  secrets  you  share? 

You,  with  wan  lips  cupped  to  catch  vagrant  moonbeams, 
Wistfully  drooping  when  storm  winds  grow  bold, 
Keep  in  your  heart  hidden  treasure — the  sun's  gleams — 
Free  to  those  only  whose  hearts  are  not  cold. 

With  chalice  held  upward  you  seem  to  be  praying, 
Telling  your  beads  with  the  dewdrops  that  rise, 
Pure  as  white  angels  whose  wings  gently  swaying 
Bless  and  perfume  every  wind  from  the  skes. 

— Augusta  Wray. 


THE  PRIZE  POEM 

The  leading  editorial  in  this  issue,  Windflowers,  by  Mrs.  Augus- 
ta Wray,  Charlotte,  won  the  Albert  L.  Berry  Cup  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  held 
at  Elizabeth  City. 

This  reward,  the  Berry  Cup,  stands  as  a  companion  piece  to  the 
Separk  Cup  won  by  Mrs.  Wray  two  years  in  succession  for  her 
poems.     Mrs.  Wray's  poems  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  oth- 
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er  magazines,  also  she  has  had  the  distinction  of  broadcasting  po- 
etry programs,  besides  holding  the  honored  position  as  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Poetry  Society. 

The  author  of  Windflower  (anemones)  said  the  inspiration  of 
this  poem  came  while  basking  in  the  May  sunshine,  and  watching 
a  bed  of  anemones  nodding  their  delicate  heads  in  the  May  breezes. 
As  she  watched  the  windflowers  "poised  on  their  slender  stems" 
her  imagination  led  her  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  this  flower  with 
creamy  centers  showing  a  golden  gleam  close  to  their  hearts. 

Most  people  can  feel  the  rhythmical  tempo  of  music,  let  it  be 
martial  or  the  accent  of  dance  music,  but  only  a  true  poet,  born  and 
not  trained,  can  understand  and  penetrate  the  veil  of  illusion  and 
mysticism  that  is  expressed  in  verse.  With  the  poet  there  is  an 
inspiration,  an  inner  urge  that  creates  a  turmoil  of  emotions  so 
great  that  there  is  no  rest  till  an  expression  is  given  and  set  down 
on  paper. 

We  appreciate  Mrs.  Wray  giving  to  The  Uplift  her  poem  for  pub- 
lication. It  is  a  pleasure  to  always  emphasize  the  works  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  women  of  the  Old  North  State. 


CHARACTER  FORMATION 

The  man  who  says  he  knows  not  how  to  teach  character  does 
not  understand  his  own  power,  because  in  every  act,  every  loving 
word,  as  well  as  every  unkind  act  and  harsh  word,  there  is  left  an 
impress  upon  some  one,  either  for  good  or  bad,  because  there  is  not 
a  human  being  in  the  wide  world  who  does  not  exert  some  influence 
unconsciously. 

The  building  of  character  cannot  be  done  spasmodically.  It  re- 
quires a  system  of  right  thinking  and  right  living  if  we  grow  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  stem  the  tidal  wave  of  alluring  temptations  that 
confront  and  encircle  life  wherever  one  goes. 

The  science  of  preserving  health  so  as  to  build  a  strong  body  is 
emphasized.  The  health  building  programs  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation are  essential,  but  the  habits  of  clean  thinking,  fair  dealing 
and  a  courteous  demeanor  with  charity  for  all  leaves  the  will 
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stronger  and  character  more  firmly  established. 

Society  is  constantly  endangered  by  people  who  have  inherent 
capacities  for  digressing  from  the  paths  of  right  living.  Espe- 
cially is  it  true  with  those  who  have  social  or  political  influence, 
and  have  never  learned  to  govern  themselves  or  use  their  powers 
to  the  advantage  of  self,  home,  progeny,  community  or  nation. 

The  homes  are  the  first  schools  of  character  building,  and  pa- 
rents are  the  most  influential  teachers.  This  is  true  whether  pa- 
rents are  prepared  to  be  good  mentors  or  not.  Their  very  posi- 
tions and  associations  involved  make  it  so. 

The  public  schools  are  doing  good  work  towards  preparing  our 
girls  and  boys  for  life,  but  the  fundamentals  of  correct  habits  of 
living  are  formed  the  first  six  years  of  a  child  while  in  the  home. 
How  necessary,  then,  that  we  watch  every  action  and  word  that 
contributes  to  the  building  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

If  we  sow  a  thought  we  reap  a  deed,  if  we  sow  a  deed  we  reap  a 
habit,  if  we  sow  a  habit  we  reap  a  character  and  in  the  finale  a 
character  reaps  a  destiny. 


AVOID  A  MOLDED  MIND 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  states  that  only  a  small  majority  of  peo- 
ple after  twenty-two  and  twenty -three  years  of  age  keep  growing 
mentally.  If  this  is  an  accurate  estimate  then  the  supposition  is 
our  system  of  education  has  failed  to  stimulate  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, but  instead  has  inspired  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  ways  for  development  than  through  a  course 
of  study  in  books. 

In  order  to  be  generous  and  broad-minded  a  contact  with  people 
is  essential.  By  learning  their  manners  and  customs,  their  way 
of  doing  things,  their  achievements,  government  and  other  things 
pertinent  to  a  better  life,  a  finer  spirit  and  renewed  interest  in  the 
activities  that  were  once  irksome  are  inspired. 

Books  are  essential,  also  is  it  very  essential  to  have  the  mind 
stimulated  by  a  diversified,  manual  and  physical  program?  To 
move  on  in  the  same  grooves  day  in  and  day  out  is  a  bad  policy,  be- 
cause the  consequences  are  restlessness  and  unhappiness. 
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When  the  young-  people  are  taught  to  think  with  an  ambition  to 
do  something  worthwhile  there  is  hope,  and  the  masses  of  people 
"not  growing  mentally'  will  soon  be  on  the  decrease.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  standing  still,  we  either  go  forward  or  backward. 
Young  people  must  also  have  an  outlet  in  the  way  of  sport  as  well 
as  in  the  way  of  training  for  usefulness. 


THE  COST  OF  RECLAMATION 

If  figures  according  to  a  federal  probation  officer  are  correct, — 
that  of  every  four  dollars  one  dollar  goes  for  crime,  making  a  ter- 
rific sum  of  thirteen  or  seventeen  billion  dollars  spent  annnually 
for  crime  in  some  form. 

The  daily  records  of  the  papers  show  that  our  courts  are  crowd- 
ed with  youthful  offenders.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  a 
study  as  to  cause  and  cure  of  crime  be  made  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  universe  so  as  to  check  this  wave  of  youthful  offenders, 
sweeping  throughout  the  country. 

If  people  would  stop  in  their  mad  haste  for  pleasure,  fortune  or 
fame  and  study  the  question  of  welfare  work,  the  results  would  be 
of  two-fold  value, — the  salvaging  of  humanity  and  incidentally  a 
saving  of  public  funds. 

A  half-baked  proposition  in  any  business  is  soon  junked.  The 
equation  of  business  applies  in  the  same  way  to  the  building  of 
character.  For  instance  to  make  a  shoe  that  is  comfortable  the 
best  material  and  the  best  shoe-maker,  one  who  knows  his  last,  are 
required  to  meet  the  demands. 

Therefore,  to  conform  the  wayward  youths  to  the  highest  ideals 
the  best  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  health  programs,  vocational  and 
cultural  training,  an  environment  of  gentleness  but  firmness,  di- 
versified interest  of  work  and  sports,  a  balanced  diet,  clothing  that 
makes  one  self-respecting,  a  fine  type  of  instructors,  and  a  parole 
as  a  reward  are  essential,  if  genuine  reformation  is  expected.  To 
finance  such  a  program  requires  funds.  We  have  no  solution  of 
the  mooted  question  of  funds,  but  ask  that  every  person  think  se- 
riously as  to  what  is  best  for  the  delinquents.  The  work  of  any 
reform  school  is  a  practical  demonstation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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therefore,  we  cannot  ignore  these  boys  and  girls,  they  are  God's 
children.  This  is  a  responsibility  that  rests  upon  our  great  Com- 
monwealth, of  which  there  is  much  boasting.  The  child,  good  or 
bad,  bond  or  free,  black  or  white  holds  priority.  They  are  the  men 
and  women  of  the  future. 


NURSING— A  NOBLE  CALLING 

Nursing  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts.  It  was  born  in  the  bosom  of 
motherhood,  therefore,  has  been  in  existence  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  Prior  to  the  training  school  opened  for  nurses  in  1860,  by 
Florence  Nightingale,  in  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  London,  nursing  was 
not  accepted  as  a  profession,  but  as  a  menial  trade  carried  on  by 
the  very  cheapest  help. 

The  information  is  that  Christian  Hospitals  with  visiting  nurses 
dated  back  as  far  as  300  A.  D.,  that  the  first  hospital  in  America 
was  established  at  Mexico  City  in  1520,  and  the  first  training  school 
for  nurses  in  the  United  States  was  in  Boston,  1872,  in  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  This  is  only  a  brief 
resume  of  the  early  history  of  nursing. 

The  nursing  profession  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
for  relief  of  suffering  humanity  the  science  of  medicine  has  ever 
made.  Nurses  of  today  have  to  measure  up  to  certain  standards, 
governed  by  a  code  of  ethics,  bringing  nurses  and  doctors  closer 
together  with  an  understanding  spirit  of  the  duties  of  each. 

It  is  a  calling  for  the  noblest  and  best  of  women,  offering  an  op- 
portunity the  equal  of  the  ministry,  not  alone  to  minister  to  the 
body  but  to  give  comfort  to  benighted  souls  struggling  to  find  the 
dawn  of  a  new  life  spiritually. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


FRIENDSHIP 

"No  finer  thing  in  life  can  be 

Than  friendship's  loving  clasp ; 
To  keep     each     dear     and     loyal 
friend 

This  only  do  I  ask, 
And  that  I  be  full-faithful,  Lord, 

Until  life's  very  end; 
I  pray  that  I  be  worthy,  too, 

Of  each  true-hearted  friend." 


Photographers  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  can  get  a  head  of  some  peo- 
ple. 

— o — 
Many   people   who  heretofore   have 
been   penny-wise   are   now   dime   fool- 
ish. 

— o — 
Some  men  claim  that  they  are  self- 
made  when  in  reality  it  is  the  work 
of  their  wives. 

— o — 
The  fellow  who  beats  the  weighing 
machine,  like  the  Arab,  silently  steals 
a  weigh. 

— o — 
A  Durham  lady  refers  to  the  time 
.she   spends   in   front   of  her   looking- 
glass   as   "moments  of  reflection." 
— o — 
It  looks  now  that  when  Europe  gets 
thoroughly     prepared   for    peace    the 
shooting  will  begin. 

One  reason,  doubtless,  that  this 
share-the-wealth   plan    has    not    suc- 


ceeded is,  that  so  many  who  believe 
in  it  have  wound  up  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

— o — 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "A  fool 
and   his   money   is    soon   parted."     It 
always  has  been  a  wonder  to  me  how 
they  ever  got  together. 
— o — 

A  sympathetic  public  will  continue 
interested  in  the  Dionne  girls  until 
they  begin  racing  in  front  of  its 
house  on  roller  skates,  or  carrying 
their  pups  to  Sunday  school  and  load- 
ing up  the  church  with  fleas. 
— o — 

When  the  news  came  out  that  King 
George  rises  every  morning  before  7 
o'clock,  it  became  an  open  question 
with  some  of  us  whether  it  was  real- 
ly worth  anybody's  while  to  aspire 
to  regal  honors. 

Said  one  Durham  matron  to  an- 
other: "I  don't  like  to  have  my  hus- 
band prop  up  a  newspaper  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Do  you?"  The  oth- 
er replied:  "Oh,  I  don't  know:  It 
keeps  the  grapefruit  from  spattering 
as  far  as  it  otherwise  might." 
— o — 

Bulgaria's  cabinet  will  find,  after 
getting  its  two  new  members  named 
Kosseivanoff  and  Kajourkharoff  both 
into  the  meeting  chamber  there  won't 
be  room  enough  for  the  rest  of  them 
to  hang  up  their  hats  and  deposit 
their  overshoes  during  a  session. 
— o — 

I  hear  of  a  Federal  officer  not  pay- 
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ing  the  sales  tax,  because  he  said  he 
was  exempted  from  that  tax.  In  these 
days  of  exorbitant  taxation,  it  is  un- 
just, unfair  and  undemocratic  that 
any  government  office-holder  be  grant- 
ed any  exemption  from  taxation  not 
granted  to  a  private  citizen  who  pays 
the  wages  or  salaries  of  the  office- 
holder. It  is  no  harder  for  a  public 
servant  to  pay  taxes  out  of  his  in- 
come, than  it  is  for  a  private  citizen 
to  pay  .it  out  of  his  own  earnings 
Special  privileges  for  officialism,  at 
public  expense,  must  be  curbed  or  the 
common  citizen  will  become  nothing 
but  a  tax  slave  to  dig  up  money  for 
the  tax-exempt  bureaucrats. 
— o — - 
Spring  is  rapidly  advancing  into 
Summer.  But  unlike  this  season  dur- 
ing these  last  few  gloomy  years,  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw  are 
heard  in  the  land.  Strolling  about 
the  city  of  Durham  I  see  many  crews 
of  brick  masons,  carpenters  and 
painters  going  to  work.  It's  enough 
to  make  a  fellow  tingle  all  over.  The 
major  portion  of  the  cost  of  building, 
remodeling,  repairing,  and  moderniz- 
ing goes  to  labor.  The  more  of  it 
that  is  done,  the  more  men  are  em- 
ployed. The  greater  the  nation's 
pay  roll.  The  fewer  families  on  re- 
lief. The  lesser  the  burden  of  taxes. 
The  greater  the  country's  buying 
power.  Were  there  today  an  equal 
amount  of  building  activity  as  in  the 
automotive  industry,  it  is  estimated 
our  unemployed  would  shrink  to  nor- 
mal figures.  America  actually  is  do- 
ing something  about  this  building 
and  remodeling  program.  It's  more 
than  a  set  of  fine  plans  on  paper  and 
a  lot  of  talk.     It's  a  genuine  reality. 


Do  you  know  what  it  means? 

My  heart  is  sad.  But  I  sorrow 
not  as  those  without  hope.  St.  Phil- 
ip's parish  flock  is  shepherdless.  The 
silver  cord  is  loosed.  The  golden 
bowl  is  broken.  The  pitcher  is  shat- 
tered at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel 
is  broken  at  the  cistern.  Rev.  Sid- 
ney S.  Bost,  the  beloved  rector  of  St. 
Philip's  Episcopal  church,  fell  on 
eternal  sleep  at  2  o'clock,  Friday 
morning,  June  7th,  after  several 
weeks  of  suffering  from  some  intern- 
al affection  his  physician  could  not 
stay.  Sixty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
37  years  rector  of  St.  Philip's 
church.  He  wrought  well.  He  was 
a  faithful  ambassador  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Kingdom.  No  apostle  of  religion, 
in  Durham  and  the  State,  ever  had  a 
more  universal  and  firmer  grip  on 
the  confidence  and  love  of  any  people. 
He  was  a  wise  and  able  thinker,  an 
attractive  phraseologist,  and  more 
than  all  else  he  was  encouraging  and 
sincere  in  whatever  he  said.  He  was 
exceptionally  gifted  in  binding  to 
himself,  in  silken  cords  of  love,  the 
esteem,  good-will,  and  profound  re- 
spect of  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
our  citizenry,  as  well  as  a  Statewide 
love  and  esteem.  He  was  the  friend 
of  every  Durhamite — the  friend,  in- 
deed, of  any  in  need  of  a  friend.  The 
strong  and  hearty  grasp  of  his  hand 
was  an  inspiration  to  hope  and  cour- 
age, and  never  did  I  know  aught  of 
him  that  was  not  good.  He  lived  and 
preached  his  religion  in  love  and 
deeds.  None  speak  of  him  but  to 
praise.  He  was  my  spirtual  pilot  and 
my  most  loyal  friend,  than  which  the 
living  can  trace  no  more  loving  words 
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of  the  dead.  I  loved  him.  We  say 
Rev.  Sidney  S.  Bost  is  dead !  In  per- 
son he  is  gone,  but  he  still  speaks. 
His  lips  are  silent,  but  his  words  live. 
His  example  lives.  His  deeds  and 
their  consequences,  all  for  good,  live. 
He  is  over  the  river  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  but  in  eternal  sunshine, 
where  the  angels  ever  sing,  the  flow- 
ers ever  bloom,  and  where  death  nev- 
er comes.  He  has  grasped  hands  with 
eternal  light,  standing  before  God,  in 
the  supernal  light  of  the  great  white 
throne. 


"Life!   we've  been  long  together, 
Through     pleasant     and     cloudy 

weather ; 
Tis  hard  to  part,  when  friends 

are  dear; 
Perhaps     'twill     cost  a     sigh,     a 

tear; 
Then    steal    away,    giving    little 

warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not,  Good  night,  but  in  some 

brighter  clime 
Bid  me  good  morning." 


Endurance  is  nobler  than  strength,  and  patience  than  beau- 
ty.— John  Ruskin. 


LAST  MEMBER  OF  LEE'S  STAFF 
CELEBRATED  HIS  97TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Richmond  Times  Dispatch) 


In  a  stately  colonial  home  in  Mat- 
thews County,  beside  the  placid  wa- 
ters of  an  inlet  from  Chesapeake 
Bay,  where  Virginia  hospitality  is 
not  a  tradition  but  the  everyday  rule 
of  existence,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing men  in  America  receives  his 
friends  and  discusses  with  them  in 
almost  the  same  breath  the  policies 
of  the  "New  Deal"  or  the  events  of 
the  great  American  war  of  the  Six- 
ties. 

The  Rev.  Major  Giles  Buckner 
Cooke,  is  the  only  man  living  today 
who  served  on  the  staff  of  Robert  E. 
Lee.  May  13,  he  celebrated  his  nine- 
ty-seventh birthday. 


"I  eat  well  and  sleep  well,"  he  said. 
"But  these  ponies  that  have  carried 
me  for  97  years  are  tired  and  weak 
and  I  cannot  walk  very  far,"  he  said 
when  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  three 
years  less  than  a  century  old.  His 
mind  is  clear  and  keen  and  the  eyes 
which  still  serve  him  well  are  bright 
and  sparkling. 

Reading  Life  of  Lee 

He  was  found  reading  Dr.  Douglas 
Freeman's  R.  E.  Lee,  which  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  "It  is 
wonderful,"  said  the  major,  declaring 
that  although  he  has  long  outlived 
his  allotted  three-score  and  ten  years, 
his  love  and  admiration  for  "that  no- 
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ble  and  Christian  gentleman,  Robert 
Edward  Lee,  is  still  "youthful  and 
fervent." 

The  man  who  was  with  Lee  when 
he  wept  over  the  Appomattox  surren- 
der said  he  would  like  to  return  for 
the  first  time  tc  the  place  he  called 
"detestable"  70  years  ago — Appomat- 
tox. 

"It  just  wasn't  intended  that  we 
should  be  successful — that  glorious 
army  of  ours,"  he  said  as  he  recalled 
his  experiences  on  the  staffs  of  five 
Confederate  generals — Cocke,  Jones, 
Beauregard,  Bragg  and  Lee. 
Dedicated  to  Religion 

Vivid  recollections  of  those  horri- 
ble days  of  the  sixties  flicker  across 
the  memory  of  this  venerable  gentle- 
man, and  he  calls  upon  his  diary  of 
the  war  to  aid  him  in  any  accurate 
description  of  the  frightful  horror 
which  caused  him  to  pray  if  he  were 
spared  he  would  devote  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  religious  work.  This 
he  has  done. 

Descended  from  the  early  Virginia 
colonist,  Mordecai  Cooke,  and  born 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  he  was  educated 
et  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
One  of  his  professors  there  war 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  who  demonstrat- 
ed the  unyielding  firmness  which  lat- 
er earned  the  name  of  "Stonewall" 
by  locking  the  doors  of  his  Sunday- 
school  class  at  the  opening  hour,  so 
that  those  who  wished  to  attend  were 
forced  to  arrive  on  time. 

In  the  troubled  days  of  1860  young 
Cooke  was  reading  law  in  Peters- 
burg. During  the  first  three  years 
of  the  War  Between  the  States  he 
served  as  staff  officer,  and  the  spring 
of  1864  found  him  again  in   Peters- 


burg with  General  Beauregard.  In 
June,  Cook  was  the  messenger  to 
General  Lee  who  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  General  Grant  had 
transferred  his  main  attack  to  the 
south  of  the  James  River.  Lee  gave 
him  reinforcements,  and  himself 
moved  to  Petersburg  the  next  day. 
That  fall  Cooke,  by  that  time  a  ma- 
jor, was  transferred  to  Lee's  staff, 
and  served  on  it  until  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox. 

Never   Published   Diaries 

Today  Major  Cooke's  peaceful 
home  is  a  mecca  for  historians  and 
students  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  who  come  to  talk  with  him 
and  to  consult  his  diaries,  which  he 
has  not  published.  All  are  made  wel- 
come. He  feels,  however,  that  his 
real  contribution  to  history  and  to 
humanity  was  not  his  service  to  the 
"Lest  Cause,"  glamorous  as  his  close 
association  with  Lee  is  to  this  gener- 
ation, but  the  work  he  initiated  in  the 
dark  days  of  reconstructon. 

Giles  Buckner  Cooke  was  the  pio- 
neer in  the  "New  Deal"  for  the  liber- 
ated negroes  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
caton.  He  realized  that  the  welfare 
of  both  white  and  black  depended  on 
proper  training  of  the  latter.  Influ- 
encing him  was  the  example  of 
"Marse  Robert"  and  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  both  of  whom  had  educated 
their  slaves. 

Ham  Was  "Buried" 

"Major  Cooke's  School"  was  the 
parent  of  many  influential  negro  in- 
stitutions. After  20  years  he  relin- 
quished the  work  to  capable  hands, 
but  continued  to  travel  and  speak  in 
its  behalf  through  his  years  as  rec- 
tor   of    Episcopal    parishes    in    Mary- 
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land,  Kentucky  and  ;  Virginia,  and 
since  his  retirement  in  1917. 

In  1873  he  traveled  in  Europe, 
bearing  letters  of  introduction  from 
General  Beauregard,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  similar  trip,  and 
been  much  feted. 

Mentally  keen  and  alert,  Major 
Cooke's  reminiscences  of  the  events 
of  two  ordinary  lifetimes  are  enjoyed 
by  all  fortunate  enough  converse  with 
him.     His      favorite      anecdote — and 


what  one-time  soldier  does  not  have 
a  favorite  anecdote? — is  one  of  the 
time  General  Lee  had  important  vis- 
itors to  dinner  shortly  before  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg.  The  table 
was  graced  by  a  portion  of  ham,  and 
cabbage.  Next  day  cabbage  only  ap- 
peared, and  Lee  asked  his  servant 
what  had  become  of  the  ham.  "Dat 
was  borried,  suh!"  was  the  reply.  "I 
don  tuk  it  back  ter  de  gent'man  I  bor- 
ried f'om." 


Brave  deeds  are  the  monuments  of  brave  men. 

— Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


HOW  'DIXIE*  WAS  NAMED 


By  Robert 

When  a  good  band  plays  "Dixie" 
and  its  tuneful  melody  and  sentimen- 
tal associations  cause  a  lump  to  rise 
in  any  Southerner's  throat,  perhaps 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows, 
or  even  thinks  of,  the  origin  of  this 
famous  song. 

Over  in  France  during  the  World 
War,  and  in  towns  along  the  Rhine 
during  the  stay  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, "Dixie"  proved  exceptionally 
popular.  As  a  marching  song  it  ap- 
peals to  those  on  parade,  and  specta- 
tors apparently  never  tire  of  hearing 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  few  persons 
remember  the  words  of  this  tuneful 
number. 

Fred  W.  Thompson,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  First  and  Mer- 
chants    National     Bank,     Richmond, 


C.  Harper 

Va.,  told  the  story  of  "Dixie's"  ori- 
gin at  a  banking  convention  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  tale  became  known  all 
over  the  world.  Trade  papers,  tech- 
nical journals,  shipnews  organs,  and 
the  foreign  press  reproduced  the 
Thompson  version.  The  World's  Al- 
manac credits  the  story  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  thereby  gave  Rich- 
mond   international    publicity. 

The  London  Daily  News  on  August 
17,  1931,  published  the  Thompson 
version.  And,  having  intrigued  your 
interest,  here  is  the  story: 

"The  principal  bills  issued  by  a 
bank  in  New  Orleans  before  the  War 
Between  the  States  were  in  $10  de- 
nominations. They  were  engraved  in 
English  on  one  side  and  in  French  on 
the  other,"  explains   Thompson. 
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"On  the  French  side,  the  word  'dix' 
was  very  prominent;  as  you  know,  it 
means  ten  in  French.  The  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley who  did  not  know  the  French 
pronunciation  called  the  bills  'dixies,' 
and  Louisiana  came  to  be  known  as 
'the  land  of  the  dixie'  or  'Dixie 
Land.' 

"This  inspired  Dan  Emmett,  who, 
in  1859,  composed  the  original  'Dixie 
Land'  for  a  minstrel  show,  then  per- 
forming in  New  York,  and  he  em- 
bodied in  it  the  expression  he  had  so 
often  heard,  'I  wish  I  were  in  Dixie.' 

"This  song  was  later  rewritten  by 
General  Albert  Pike,  who  gave  it  the 
battle  thrill  that  makes  'Dixie'  im- 
mortal and  stamps  the  name  'Dixie' 
upon  the  South." 


Dan  Emmett,  like  Stephen  Fester 
of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  fame, 
died  in  poverty.  He  is  credited  with 
writing  "Dixie"  onje  rainy  Sunday 
afternoon  in  1859.  The  song  made 
an  immediate  hit,  and  at  once  was 
adopted  by  minstrel  bands  traveling 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  are  told  that  "Emmett  made  a 
tour  of  the  South  with  Al  G.  Field's 
Minstrels  and  took  part  in  every  per- 
formance when  he  was  more  than  80 
years  of  age." 

The  Thompson  version  of  "Dixie's" 
origin  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
correct  one.  However,  another  ver- 
sion which  was  commonly  believed  to 
be  accurate  had  it  that  the  name 
Dixie  was  a  derivation  and  corrup- 
tion of  "Mason  and  Dixon's"  line. 


It  is  a  foolish  man  who  pulls  down  his  character  in  an  effort 
to  build  up  his  reputation. — Selected. 


DOLLY  MADISON,  THE  SUPER  HOSTESS 


By  M.  Ethel 

Dolly  Madison  (Dorothea  Payne 
Todd  Madison)  is  one  of  the  women 
of  history  whose  charm  was  so  great, 
who  was  so  loveable  that  a  warmth 
pervades  us  when  we  hear  her  name 
or  see  her  portrait  and  will  unto  the 
end  of  time. 

Her  baby  blue  eyes  were  first  open- 
ed in  the  province  of  North  Carolina, 
May  20,  1768,  according  to  the  date 
upon  her  tombstone,  but  her  grand- 
niece  in  the  "Memoirs  and  Letters  of 


Kelley  Kern 

Dolly  Madison"  gave  the  date  as  May 
20,  1772. 

John  Payne,  an  Englishman,  came 
to  Virginia  and  settled  in  Goochland 
County.  He  married  Mary  Woodson 
and  they  had  John  (or  Josias),  who 
married  Anna  Fleming,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  and  they 
had  John,  who  later  became  the  fath- 
er of  Dolly. 

This  John,  when  quite  young,  went 
to  live   in   North   Carolina.     Here  he 
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met,  courted  and  married  Mary  Coles, 
daughter  of  William  Coles  (from 
Wexford,  Ireland).  Shortly  after 
marriage  they  returned  to  Virginia, 
but  a  parental  visit  gives  North  Car- 
olina the  claim  as  the  birthplace  of 
this  blue-eyed  baby,  though  Dolly  felt 
she  had  a  perfect  right  to  call  herself 
a  child  of  Virginia,  which  she  loved 
so  well,  both  by  lineage  and  resi- 
dence. She  was  named  in  honor  of 
Dorothea  Spotswood  Dandridge, 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  and  who  later  became  the  wife 
of  Patrick  Henry. 

John  Payne,  with  his  wife  and  ba- 
by, returned  to  Virginia  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  Scotchtown  House, 
which  is  one  mile  north  of  the  Negro 
Foot  Raid  in  Hanover  County  and 
about  eight  miles  from  Ashiand.  The 
house,  which  is  constructed  entirely 
of  hand-hewn  timbers  with  imported 
trimmings,  was  built  by  Charles  Chis- 
well,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Han- 
over, about  1698.  The  material  in 
the  porches  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Scotland  more  than  200 
years  ago.  The  house  is  still  stand- 
ing and  of  great  interest  to  visitors 
with  its  handsome  tree  box  standing 
roof  high,  and  the  wide  hall  with  its 
blood  stains  which  are  reminders  of 
the  battle  with  Indians. 

Patrick  Henry  bought  Scotchtown 
in  1771,  and  it  was  from  there  he 
journeyed  down  to  Richmond  to  sound 
the  clarion  call  of  freedom.  In  1778 
Henry  sold  it  to  Colonel  Miles  Cary, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  John 
Payne  in  1781.  There  Dolly  spent 
12  years  in  happy  childhood. 

Her  father  being  a  Quaker,  disap- 
proved   of    all    worldly    amusements, 


but  Dolly  was  busy  with  school, 
training  servants,  care  of  the  sick, 
supervising  cooking  and  needle  work, 
for  these  made  up  the  "serious  occu- 
pations of  a  Colonial  Dame  in  the 
early  Virginia  days." 

In  the  purple  shadows  of  her  life's 
twilight,  Dolly  frequently  recalled  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  the  great  black 
mantels  which  were  supported  by 
white  figures;  the  sunbonnet  which 
her  careful  mother  sewed  on  her  head 
every  morning  to  be  sure  she  did  not 
remove  it,  and  of  the  little  linen  mask 
which  protected  the  lovely  delicate 
skin.     Happy   memories! 

Wed  John  Todd,  Quaker  Lawyer 

Dolly's  parents  were  Quakers  and 
Virginians  were  not  very  hospitable 
to  this  sect  therefore  John  Payne 
moved  his  family  in  1786  to  Philadel- 
phia, a  more  congenial  neighborhood, 
where  there  were  others  of  the  same 
denomination  and  also  where  his  chil- 
dren would  have  greater  educational 
advantages  than  those  afforded  on  a 
plantation. 

He  set  his  slaves  free;  a  few  who 
insisted  upon  remaining  with  the  fam- 
ily were  taken  to  the  new  home,  and 
among  these  was  Dolly's  Mammy 
Amy,  who  carefully  saved  the  newly- 
possessed  wages  and  bequeathed  them 
to  her  beloved  mistress.  The  freeing 
of  the  slaves  had  seriously  affected 
John  Payne's  finances,  and  with  the 
increased  'expenses  of  town  living 
with  the  "habits  of  plantation  hospi- 
tality," proved  a  serious  drain  upon 
his  already  depleted  purse.  He  en- 
tered business  with  John  Jr.,  which 
failed,  producing  a  profound  melan- 
choly and  sadness  which  was  some- 
what   lightened    by    Dolly's    marriage 
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to  John  Todd,  a  Quaker,  who  was  a 
promising  young  lawyer. 

Dolly  was  21  and  John  Todd  was 
27  when  their  wedding  took  place  in 
the  Friend's  meeting  house  on  Pine 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  January  27, 
1790.  The  earth  wore  "it's  bridal 
veil  of  fleecy  snow  but  Dolly  had 
none,  she  who  loved  everything  beau- 
tiful and  gay. 

Dolly's  first  baby,  John  Payne 
Todd,  was  born  on  February  29, 1792. 
This  son,  in  after  years,  caused  her 
many  heartaches.  In  the  summer  of 
1793  another  son  was  born,  William 
Temple  Todd.  This  was  during  the 
plague  of  yellow  fever.  The  intense 
heat  and  fear  of  the  disease  caused 
John  Todd  to  have  his  wife  and  baby 
placed  in  a  litter  and  carried  to 
Gray's  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  Riv- 
er. Then  he  returned  to  the  strick- 
en city.  His  parents  died  of  the  fever 
and  he  felt  its  grip  upon  him  when 
he  returned  to  his  beloved  wife,  who, 
regardless  of  contracting  the  disease, 
threw  herself  into  his  arms.  She 
was  stricken  with  the  plague  and 
for  three  weeks  was  desperately  ill. 
When  she  recovered  she  was  a  wid- 
ow, for  John  Todd  had  died,  as  well 
as  the  baby.  With  John  Jr.  Dolly 
returned  to  Philadelphia  to  live  with 
her  mother,  who  was  then  keeping  a 
boarding  house  for  paying  guests. 
Aaron  Burr  Present  James  Madison 

Being  just  25,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  enjoy  being  the  center  of 
this  little  social  world,  made  brilliant 
by  the  members  of  Congress,  who 
made  their  home  with  them.  There 
she  met  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  to  whom 
James  Madison  expressed  a  desire  to 
be   presented  to   the   "beautiful   Mrs. 


Todd."  Mrs.  Todd  aquiesced  and  on 
that  eventful  evening  made  a  care- 
ful toilet  wearing  a  mulberry  satin 
gown  with  a  silk  tulle  kerchief  fold- 
ed softly  over  her  bosom  and  a  dainty 
cap  a-top  her  curls. 

The  attraction  proved  mutual.  The 
courtship  was  brief,  the  betrothal  was 
formerly  announced,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  the  wedding  party  left 
Philadelphia  for  the  home  of  Dolly's 
sister,  Mrs.  Steptoe  Washington  (nee 
Lucy  Payne),  at  Harewood,  Va., 
where  the  wedding  took  place  on 
September  15,  1794. 

No  record  can  be  found  of  her  wed- 
ding gown,  but  we  feel  sure  this  time 
Dolly  indulged  her  love  for  beauty  by 
wearing  some  silvery  satin,  and  the 
groom  lost  his  Meclin  lace  ruffles  as 
the  girls  cut  them  for  mementoes  of 
the  happy  occasion.  With  showers 
of  rice  and  old  shoes  for  luck,  the 
bride  and  groom  drove  to  Montpelier, 
the  estate  of  Madison's  father  in 
Orange  County.  This  beautiful  old 
brick  mansion  was  the  first  brick 
house  in  Orange  County.  After  a 
happy  month  spent  there  they  return- 
ed to  Philadelphia  for  Madison  was 
needed  in  the  conduct  of  national  af- 
fairs. 

Dolly  enjoyed  the  gay  life  to  the 
fullest,  but  was  thoughtful  for  her 
husband,  her  political  creed  being,  'tis 
said,  an  adaptation  of  Decatur's  mot- 
to, "ray  husband — may  he  ever  be 
right,  but  my  husband  right  or 
wrong." 

When  Madison  became  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Jeffer- 
son, Mrs.  Madison  was  the  leader  of 
Washington  official  society,  but  with 
all  this  social  importance  thrust  up 
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on  her,  Dolly  remained  ever  the 
same,  preserving  her  simple  good 
manners  with  only  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  the  new  environment.  Her 
table  was  set  in  the  bountiful  fash- 
ion of  Virginia,  and  this  was  ridicul- 
ed by  the  wife  of  a  foreign  minister 
who  remarked  it  was  more  like  a 
"harvest  home  supper  than  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Secretary  of 
State."  To  this  clever  Dolly  replied 
that  she  "preferred  Virginia  liberali- 
ty to  European  elegance." 

With  the  trying  social  duties  and 
the  dampness  from  the  marshes  about 
Washington  her  health  began  to  fail. 
In  the  winter  of  1804-05  an  injured 
knee  which  was  feared  to  be  perman- 
ent, causing  lameness,  resulted  in  her 
going  to  Philadelphia  for  treatment 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  P.  S.  Phy- 
sic, who  is  known  as  teh  "Father  of 
American  Surgery."  The  treatment 
relieved  the  distress  and  she  returned 
to  Washington,  resuming  her  duties 
in  the  fall.  In  March,  1809,  James 
Madison  was  inaugurated  President. 
The  inaugural  ball  (the  first  inaugu- 
ral ball  held  in  Washington)  was 
held  in  Long's  Hotel.  Dolly  wore  a 
"robe  of  yellow  velvet,  neck  and  arms 
bare  and  hung  with  pearls,  her  head 
nodding  beneath  a  Parisian  turban 
with  a  bird  of  Paradise  plume"  mak- 
ing a  lovely  picture,  but  beneath  all 
of  this  splendor  the  gentle  heart  was 
ever  the  same. 
Dolly  Inaugurated  Famous  "Dove 
Parties" 
Life  at  the  White  House  grew 
gayer  under  her  influence,  and  when 
the  President's  wife  "took  the  air" 
she  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses.        The    chariot    was    built    by 


Fielding  of  Philadelphia  and  cost 
$1,500.  The  famous  "dove  parties" 
were  inaugurated  during  the  Madi- 
son regime;  the  doves  being  the 
wives  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  who  met 
informally  while  the  President  held 
his  Cabinet  meetings. 

Dolly's  expression  of  Virginia  hos- 
pitality was  never  abandoned  during 
her  stay  in  Washington.  She  count- 
ed the  guests  of  the  nation  her  guests 
and  she  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  their  comfort.  She  had 
the  greatest  desire  to  please  and  was 
easily  pleased,  this  with  her  happy 
disposition,  her  excellent  memory 
which  prevented  her  from  forgetting 
a  name  or  face,  made  her  popular 
and  greatly  beloved. 

The  next  few  years  of  her  life  were 
dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  war.  On 
June  19,  1812,  Avar  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  declared.  To  her  anxious 
husband  she  was  a  true  helpmate, 
cheering  him  with  her  steady  cour- 
age and  faith  to  the  successful  end 
of  the  war. 

Again  on  March  4,  1813,  James 
Madison  took  the  oath  as  President 
and  Dolly  entered  upon  another  term 
of  public  life. 

After  the  burning  of  Washington 
by  Ross  and  Cockburn,  Dolly  return- 
ed to  hsr  sister's  home  and  continued 
the  most  popular  person  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Later  they  rented  Colon- 
el Taylor's  mansion  in  Washington 
and  there  they  received  with  their  us- 
ual   delightful   hospitality. 

It  is  said  at  one  of  her  receptions 
she  offered  Henry  Clay  her  snuff  box, 
and  when  she  had  taken  a  pinch  and 
applied  it  to  her  nostrils,  she  drew 
out  a  large  bandanna  kerchief  remark- 
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ing  that  "this  is  kept  for  rough 
work."  Then  she  used  her  dainty 
lace  one  to  dust  her  pretty  nose,  but 
she  was  a  "great  lady,  a  great  belle 
and  every  inch  a  queen." 

The  spring  of  1817  brought  the 
Madison  reign  to  a  close.  Farewells 
were  said  with  genuine  regret  for 
Dolly  in  her  16  years'  residence  in 
Washington  had  won  for  herself  the 
warmest  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Almost  Became  Ward  of  Nation 

Taking  up  life  at  Montpelier,  her 
greatest  pleasure  was  the  care  of  Mo- 
ther Madison  and  the  flowers.  The 
pink  oleander  blossom  being  her  fa- 
vorite. She  did  not  sigh  and  pine 
for  the  adulation  which  had  been  hers 
for  so  many  years,  but  she  lived 
cheerfully  and  happy  until  the  health 
of  Mr.  Madison  failed  and  his  death 
in  June,  1836,  proved  almost  more 
than  she  could  stand,  yet  she  did  not 
give  way  entirely  to  her  grief  in  her 
desire  to  publish  her  beloved  hus- 
band's manuscripts. 

Through  the  depredations  of  her 
dissipated  son,  Dolly  in  her  late 
years  became   almost  a   ward   of  the 


nation.  President  Jackson  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  propos- 
ing to  purchase  Mr.  Madison's  manu- 
script, which  comprised  a  complete 
record  of  the  debates  of  the  1782- 
1787  convention.  The  valuable  man- 
uscript being  accepted  as  a  national 
work,  it  was  purchased  for  $20,000. 
With  this  generous  and  just  act  a 
franking  privilege  was  given  and  a 
seat  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  honor  no  other  woman  before 
Mrs.  Madison  had  enjoyed. 

Her  last  appearance  in  public  was 
when,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  she  passed  through  the 
crowded  rooms  receiving  the  homage 
of  the  assembled  guests.  This  was 
on  February  7,  1849.  She  died  July 
12,  1849. 

Annual  Pilgrimage  of  Daughters  of 
1812 
So,  on  her  birthday  anniversary 
the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Scotch- 
town  Chapter,  Daughters  of  1812,  is 
made  to  old  Scotch  Town.  The  pil- 
grimage is  free  to  all,  no  charge  be- 
ing made  for  inspecting  the  famous 
residence  of  this  "fairest  of  all  the 
White  House  ladies." 


SOME  WISDOM  OF  LONG  AGO 


By  Ruth 

In  the  attic  of  my  grandfather's 
house  I  found  chests  of  papers  and 
magazines,  most  of  which  dated  back 
at  least  a  half  century.  Buried  deep 
among  them  was  a  thin  little  alma- 
nac for  the  year  1884.  Its  pictures, 
reproduced  from  old  woodcuts,  inter- 
ested  me  first;   and  then   I  began  to 


I.  Simon 

read.  Almost  six  hundred  ancient 
proverbs  between  its  pages  intrigued 
me  so  much  that  I  studied  not  only 
them  but  other  collections  as  well. 

Lord  Bacon  once  said,  "The  gen- 
ius, wit  and  wisdom  of  a  nation  are 
discovered  in  its  proverbs."  King 
Solomon    knew    the    worth    of    these 
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short,  pithy  bits  of  wisdom,  and  our 
Bible  is  enriched  by  the  collection 
which  bears  his  name.  Christ  used 
proverbs  familiar  to  His  hearers 
when  He  said,  "A  prophet  is  not 
without  honour  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try," "One  soweth  and  another  reap- 
eth,"  and  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 
The  Greek  philosopher  Aristotle,  who 
lived  more  than  three  hundred  years 
years  before  Christ,  spoke  of  pro- 
verbs as  "The  fragments  of  an  early 
wisdom.'  Two  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
make  use  of  proverbs  for  their  titles, 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  and  "All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and  the  writ- 
ings of  this  great  dramatist  are  fill- 
ed with  them. 

Some  of  these  bits  of  wisdom  are 
as  true  now  as  they  were  when  first 
spoken,  while  others  do  not  fit  at  all 
into  the  life  and  thought  of  our  gen- 
eration. Many  of  those  dealing  with 
women  are  really  humorous  to  us.  A 
proverb  translated  from  the  Sanskrit 
reads,  "In  infancy  the  father  should 
guard  her,  in  youth  her  husband,  in 
old  age  her  children,  for  at  no  time 
is  a  woman  proper  to  be  trusted  with 
liberty."  Almost  as  foreign  to  our 
modern  thought  is  this  which  claims, 
"A  woman  is  to  be  from  her  house 
three  times;  when  she  is  christened, 
married  and  buried."  Equally  as  un- 
complimentary is  the  German  pro- 
verb which  says,  "A  bag  of  fleas  is 
easier  to  keep  watch  over  than  a  wo- 
man." Much  more  pleasing  is  one 
of  Chinese  origin,  "One  demands  four 
things  of  a  woman;  that  virtue  dwell 
in  her  heart,  modesty  beam  on  her 
forehead,  sweetness  flow  from  her 
lips,  and  industry  occupy  her  hands." 

Self-reliance  is  the  general  subject 


for  many  proverbs.  Variations  of 
that  ever  familiar  one,  "God  helps 
them  who  help  themselves,"  are  "God 
is  a  good  worker  but  He  loves  to  be 
helped,"  and  "God  reaches  us  good 
things  by  our  own  hands."  Another 
advises,  "For  what  thou  canst  do  thy- 
self rely  not  on  another." 

Money  has  always  held  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
nations  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  proverbs  concerning  it. 
Here  are  two  good  examples: — "A 
fool  can  make  money  but  it  requires 
a  wise  man  to  spend  it,"  and  "He 
that  more  than  his  worth  doth  spend, 
makes  a  rope  his  life  to  end."  A 
cheering  proverb  for  times  of  depres- 
sion might  be  this  from  the  French 
and  Spanish,  "If  I  have  lost  the  ring, 
yet  the  fingers  are  still  here." 

Many  are  the  proverbs  which  cau- 
tion against  too  much  speaking.  From 
the  East  comes  this  one,  "Of  thine 
unspoken  word  thou  are  master,  thy 
spoken  word  is  master  of  thee."  Two 
others  tell  us,  "A  bridle  for  the 
tongue  is  a  necessary  piece  of  furni- 
ture," and  "Great  talkers  are  like 
leaky  pitchers,  everything  runs  out 
of  them."  Those  of  us  who  listened 
while  a  man  argued  on  a  subject 
about  which  he  knew  little  will  agree 
with  this  proverb,  "He  who  knows 
nothing  is  confident  of  everything." 

Some  proverbs  are  optimistic  and 
reveal  a  confidence  that  all  things  ul- 
timately will  be  well  with  those  who 
speaks  the  truth  and  deal  rightly. 
The  Swiss  say,  "It  takes  a  good  many 
shovelfuls  of  earth  to  bury  the 
truth."  In  the  Bible  we  read,  "Great 
is  truth  and  mighty  above  all  things." 
This  one     is     translated     from     the 
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Dutch,  "God  does  not  pay  weekly  but 
He  pays  in  the  end." 

A  large  group  of  proverbs  deals 
with  nature  or  draws  morals  from 
out-of-doors.  One  from  this  group 
tells  us  that,  "He  who  plants  trees 
loves  others  besides  himself."  Anoth- 
er says,  "Deep  rivers  move  in  silence; 
shallow  brooks  are  noisy."  Still  an- 
other reads,  "A  -sparrow  in  hand  is 
worth  a  pheasant  that  flieth  away." 

The  home,  the  farm  and  the  ordi- 
nary happenings  of  everyday  life  pro- 
vide subjects  for  a  large  share  of 
these  gems  of  wisdom.  One  proverb 
tells  us,  "A  little  house  well  filled,  a 
little  land  well  tilled,  and  a  little  wife 
well  willed  are  great  riches."  Anoth- 
er warns  us  that,  "A  woman  can 
throw  away  more  with  a  spoon  than 
a  man  can  bring  in  with  a  shovel." 
All  who  have  done  the  work  of  a  busy 
home  will  agree  with  this,  "A  wom- 
an's work  and  the  washing  of  dishes 
is  never  at  an  end."  More  supersti- 
tious than  wise  seem  these  two  be- 
liefs of  generations  past,  "If  the  24th 
of  August  be  fair  and  clear,  then 
hope  for  a  prosperous  autumn  that 
year,"  and  "A  cheery  year,  a  merry 
year;  a  plum  year,  a  dumb  year."  If 
we  heed  the  wisdom  of  the  past  we 
shall  not  spend  our  mornings  in  bed. 
It  advises,  "Go  to  bed  with  the  lamb 
and  arise  with  the  lark."  It  assures 
us  also  that,  "One  hour  before  mid- 
night is  better  than  two  after." 

Friends  and  friendships  are  mater- 
ial for  many  wise  sayings.  It  is  an 
Italian  proverb     which     reminds     us 


that,  "Friends  tie  their  purses  with 
a  cobweb  string."  Two  other  beau- 
tiful examples  are,  "Friendship  is 
the  most  sacred  of  all  moral  bonds," 
and  "Friendships  multiply  joys  and 
divide  griefs." 

The  Turks  have  a  proverb  which 
reads,  "That  man  is  to  be  feared  who 
fears  not  God."  From  the  Latin 
we  learn  this  lesson,  "Every  little 
blade  of  grass  declareth  the  presence 
of  God."  Another  tells  us  that, 
"God  deals  His  wrath  by  weight  but 
without  weight  His  mercy,"  and  still 
another  "He  loses  nothing  that  keeps 
God  for  his  friend." 

The  following  is  a  bit  of  wisdom 
that  will  bear  several  readings  and 
much  thought.  The  author  of  it  was 
the  old  Roman  philosoper  Cato.  He 
said,  "I  had  rather  people  should  in- 
quire why  I  had  not  a  statue  erected 
to  my  memory  than  why  I  had." 
When  things  are  not  going  well  with 
us  it  may  help  us  to  remember  that, 
"Contentment  is  the  philosopher's 
stone  that  turns  all  it  touches  to 
gold."  When  we  worry  about  grow- 
ing old  we  should  remember,  "A  man 
as  he  manages  himself  may  die  old 
at  thirty  or  young  at  eighty."  When 
our  conscience  troubles  us  a  proverb 
would  suggest,  "Confession  of  a  fault 
makes  half  amends  for  it."  Then 
when  we  feel  that  our  duties  are 
crowding  in  upon  us  all  too  fast,  here 
is  a  comforting  though  simple 
thought,  "A  man  can  do  no  more  than 
he  can." 


Few  things  are  impossible  to  diligence  and  skill. 
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THE  ANCIENTS  HAD  BOOKS  AND 
LIBRARIES 

By  Lucie  Anderson  Ferguson 


Although  an  oft-quoted  poet  has 
declared  that  civilized  man  may  live 
without  books,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  civilized  man  never  has  lived 
without  books  whatever  his  negative 
potentialities  regarding  them  may 
have  been. 

Indeed,  the  making  of  books  in 
some  form  or  other  is  co-existent 
with  the  human  race,  even  primitive 
man  in  his  groping  way  having  en- 
deavored to  record  his  rudimentary 
thoughts  in  rugged  cairns  and  sym- 
bols of  crude  design. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however, 
that  the  oldest  authentic  book  in  ex- 
istence is  the  Egyptian  "Book  of  the 
Dead."  Written  more  than  4000 
years  ago,  it  was  intended  as  a  ritual 
for  the  guidance  of  the  departed  soul 
and,  therefore,  was  known  also  as 
"The  Book  of  the  Manifestation  to 
Light,"  a  copy  of  the  book,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  being  placed  in  the 
burial  case  of  every  mummy  where 
it  might  immediately  be  accessible  to 
the  disembodied  soul.  For  those  of 
limited  means,  a  few  chapters,  only, 
were  provided;  while,  for  those  whose 
means  justified  the  expense,  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  ritual  was  furnish- 
ed. That  this  seemingly  unfair  dis- 
crimination was  practiced,  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  remembered  that 
no  method  of  reproducing  books  or 
manuscripts  was  in  use  at  that  time 
except  the  tedious  and  costly  one  of 
copying  by  hand  each  separate 
hieroglyphic    with    no    other    instru- 


ment than  a  frayed  reed  dipped  in 
murky  ink.  Also,  that  as  scribes 
were  few  in  number,  they  thus  were 
enabled  to  exact  whatever  price  they 
might  demand  for  their  services. 

Old  as  it  is,  this  "Book  of  the 
Dead,"  nevertheless,  has  a  dignity 
of  thought  that  carries  universal  ap- 
peal; while,  so  faithfully  does  it 
mirror  the  attitude  of  the  soul  in  con- 
templation of  the  Infinite  and  so  sub- 
limely are  its  passages  phrased,  that 
it  might  readily  serve  as  a  Litany  for 
some  suppliant  of  today. 

Still  another  book  of  vast  antiquity 
and  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  one  which 
is  preserved  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris.  Its  author  was  a  prosy  but 
well-meaning  old  Egyptian  prince 
who  wrote  the  treaties  as  a  guide  of 
manners  and  morals  for  the  head- 
strong youth  of  his  day.  That  there 
were  headstrong  youth  twice  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ  is  but 
evidence  that  human  nature  is  quite 
the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
dull  old  mentor  who  wrote  this  book 
was  no  less  a  bore  to  the  youth  of 
his  day  than  is  his  prototype  to  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation. 

Egypt,  however,  was  not  the  only 
land  of  the  ancient  world  wherein 
books  were  produced  and  places  for 
housing  them  were  built,  each  nation 
skilfully  adapting  to  its  purposes 
whatever  material  was  available  as  a 
medium.  In  Egypt,  it  was  the  papy- 
rus   reed    growing    so    abundantly    a- 
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long  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  so 
easily  fashioned  into  pliable  sheets 
for  the  use  of  diligent  scholars. 

From  this  word,  papyrus,  our  mod- 
ern word,  paper,  is  derived.  Al- 
though this  reed  was  so  plentiful  at 
the  time  when  it  was  so  essential  to 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  is  said  that  no  longer  is  it 
found  to  any  extent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  that  thus  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  is  fulfilled  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  there  should  no  longer  be 
"paper  reeds  growing  by  the  brooks." 
Since  the  need  for  papyrus  has  pass- 
ed, the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
has  not  brought  the  disaster  fore- 
shadowed at  the  time  of  its  utterance. 

In  other  lands,  where  rivers  were 
fewer  and  no  lush  grasses  were  found, 
the  problem  of  mediums  for  writing 
was  more  serious  than  in  Egypt.  For 
many  years,  this  lack  was  supplied 
by  importing  papyrus  from  Egypt; 
but  the  growth  of  culture  among 
other  nations  through  this  arrange- 
ment so  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
Ptolemy  I,  King  of  Egypt  and  found- 
er of  the  magnificent  library  at  Al- 
exandria, that  he  forbade  the  expor- 
tation of  papyrus  to  any  other  coun- 
try. Especially  was  this  edict 
aimed  at  Pergamus,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  school  of  learning  had 
become  a  dangerous  rival  to  that  at 
Alexandria.  But,  the  people  of  Per- 
gamus,  undeterred  by  the  spiteful- 
ness  of  Ptolemy,  promply  met  the 
emergency  and  turned  their  attention 
to  securing  some  other  material  as 
a  medium  for  writing.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  manufacture  of  a  very 
fine  product  from  the  skins  of  an- 
imals   which   was    called   pergamena, 


or  parchment,  in  honor  of  the  city  of 
its  origin.  Although  some  authorities 
dispute  the  claim  of  Pergamus  as  the 
originator  of  parchment,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  artisans  of  that 
city  so  greatly  improved  upon  the 
prevailing  methods  of  its  manufac- 
ture as  fairly  to  revolutionize  the 
industry. 

Among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyri- 
ans, and  the  Babylonians  the  mak- 
ing of  books  and  the  founding  of 
libraries  were  regarded  with  no  less 
esteem  than  among  the  Egyptians. 
Their  problem  of  a  suitable  medium 
upon  which  to  inscribe  written  char- 
acters was  metre  serious,  however, 
than  that  of  neighboring  countries 
for  their  sun-bakted  plains  offered 
little  promise  of  any  available  sub- 
stance; yet,  here  again,  the  inege- 
nunity  of  man  came  to  the  rescue 
and  evoked  from  those  sun-baked 
plains  clay  tablets  that  lent  them- 
selves readily,  while  in  a  plastic 
state,  to  the  inscribing  of  cuneiform, 
or  wedge  shaped  character  with  blunt 
implements  made  for  that  purpose. 

Thousands  of  these  slabs,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation  are  in 
existence,  today.  These  were  supple- 
mented among  the  Babylonians  by 
slabs  of  alabaster  and  cylinders  of 
terra  cotta,  with  carvings  so  skilful- 
ly executed  as  to  arouse  the  admira- 
tion of  artisans  in  every  age. 

Both  sides  of  the  clay  tablets  were 
used  for  writing,  each  side  being 
paged  in  rotation  quite  in  the  modern 
manner.  When  the  inscribed  tablets 
were  thoroughly  dry,  they  were  as- 
sembled into  "books"  by  being  piljsd 
one  upon  another  in  consecutive  or- 
der.    Accustomed   as    we   are   to    the 
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compactness  of  present  day  books, 
we  would  be  greeted  by  a  strange 
sight  could  we  enter,  by  any  chance, 
one  of  those  ancient  libraries  equip- 
ped with  its  unwieldy  specimens  of 
the  bookmaker's  art.  If,  however, 
that  library  should  be  the  one  in  the 
palace  of  Asshurbanipal,  King  of 
Nineveh,  there  would  be  at  least  one 
familiar  touch  in  evidence,  that  is, 
in  case  we  could  decipher  cuneiform 
writing,  for,  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  library  we  would  discover  a  no- 
tice on  one  of  the  slabs  informing 
visitors  that  they  were  requested  to 
give  the  librarian  the  number  of  the 
book  they  wished  to  consult  and  it 
would  be  brought  to  them. 

Trained  librarians,  too,  were  in  at- 
tendance, their  numbers  usually  be- 
ing recruited  from  intelligent  slaves 
captured  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
wars  that  were  constantly  in  prog- 
ress. 

India  and  China,  Greece  and  Rome 
each  developed  a  characteristic  liter- 
ature that  was  embodied  in  number- 
less volumes  housed  in  extensive  li- 
braries; but  the  noblest  literature  of 
ancient  times  and,  indeed,  of  all  time 
is  that  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Their 
books,  like  those  of  many  of  their 
contemporaries  were  written  on 
parchment.  From  these  were  com- 
piled the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  remain  to  this  day  models  of 
diction  in  the  realms  of  poetry,  nar- 
rative, biography,  and  ethics. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  al- 
though the  Hebrews  regarded  these 
writings  as  sacred  documents,  dic- 
tated by  the  Almighty  Himself,  they 
alone  of  all  civilized  peoples  of  the 
past,    built   no    libraries    in    which    to 


house  their  literary  treasures.  Per- 
haps the  king's  palace  and  the  syna- 
gogues were  considered  more  fit  re- 
positories for  such  valuable  posses- 
sions than  buildings  not  invested 
with  the  prestige  of  royalty  or  the 
protecting  presence  of  the  priesthood. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  He- 
brews, in  this  respect,  were  their 
nearest  neighbors,  the  Phoenicians. 
Though  grossly  idolatrous  and  ob- 
sessed with  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
this  latter  nation  was  so  zealous  in 
the  building  of  libraries  that  the 
very  city  in  which  was  assembled  its 
vast  collection  of  books  was  called 
Debir,  "The  Book  City."  That  no 
trace  remains  today  of  proud  Debir, 
its  books,  or  its  inhabitants  is  one 
of  the  bitterest  ironies  of  history  and 
one  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
the  ages.  Even  the  very  site  upon 
which  it  was  located  is  obliterated; 
and  the  name  of  its  founders,  a  for- 
gotten word,  save  in  the  annals  of 
the  nations  who  destroyed  it. 

Of  all  the  libraries  of  ancient 
times,  the  most  famous,  as  well  as 
the  most  magnificent,  was  that  at 
Alexandria  in   Egypt. 

Founded  about  the  year  300  B.  C, 
by  Ptolemy  I,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  basked  in  the 
favor  of  royalty  and  was  greatly  en- 
riched thereby  through  several  suc- 
cessive reigns.  This  process  of  en- 
richment was  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  the  most  likely  one  in  all  prob- 
ability being,  the  despoiling  of  li- 
braries in  other  lands  overrun  by  the 
armies  of  Egypt. 

Another  source,  and  one  that  was 
decidedly  unique,  was  the  practice  of 
compelling    every    visitor    to    Alexan- 
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dria  to  present,  upon  departing,  a 
copy  of  any  book,  or  books,  he  may 
have  brought  with  him  to  the  city. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Alexan- 
dria was  at  that  time  the  acknow- 
ledged centre  of  learning  to  which 
flocked  the  scholars  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  it  readily  can  be  seen 
what  a  wealth  of  literature  was  ac- 
quired from  involuntary  "gifts"  thus 
garnered  within  her  gates. 

In  the  height  of  its  glory,  the  Al- 
exandrian library  consisted  of  700,- 
000  volumes;  and  it  resembled  in 
many  respects  a  modern  university 
affording  opportunities  for  study  and 
research  in  every  branch  of  learn- 
ning.  It  was  a  stately  edifice,  built 
of  marble  in  whose  academic  shades 
strolled  some  of  the  greatest  schol- 
ars that  have  ever  walked  the  earth: 
Plato,  the  philosopher;  Euclid,  the 
geometer;  Strabo,  the  geographer; 
Aristophanes,  the  poet;  and  Archi- 
medes,, the  inventor  of  the  endless 
spiral;  while  its  school  of  theology 
numbered  among  its  students  such 
intellectual  giants  as  Athanasius,  Or- 
igen  and  Eusebius. 

Its  entire  staff  of  instructors  was 
paid  from  the  public  treasury;  while 
its  roster  included  at  one  time  the 
names  of  14,000  persons. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years 
this  mighty  institution  wielded  an  in- 


fluence unsurpassed  by  university  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  its  de- 
struction by  Arab  vandals  in  the  7th 
Century,  A.  D.,  inflicted  upon  the  hu- 
man race  a  loss  so  stupendous  as  to 
defy  comprehension.  Were  its  price- 
less manuscripts  at  our  command,  to- 
day, what  secrets  might  they  not  re- 
veal of  the  years  at  creation's  dawn! 
And,  what  tales  of  fabled  Atlantis 
might  they  not  verify! 

That  the  modern  world  is  alive  to 
its  traditional  obligations  is  evinced 
in  the  countless  libraries,  large  and 
small,  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
the  largest  and  most  notable  being 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale — or  Na- 
tional Library — at  Paris,  with  its 
collection  of  bocks  and  manuscripts 
amounting  to  2,600,000  volumes. 
Next  in  size  is  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  at  London;  while 
third  in  rank  is  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, at  Washington.  Other  famous 
institutions  of  this  type  in  America 
besides  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
the  Public  Library,  at  Boston,  fa- 
mous for  its  masterly  mural  paint- 
ings; and,  the  extensive  Public  Li- 
brary in  the  City  of  New  York. 

With  memorial  such  as  these  to  in- 
terpret its  cultural  greatness,  the 
present  age  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  verdict  of  posterity. 


There  are  more  than  ten  million  boys  in  the  United  States. 
If  they  are  right,  the  country  will  be  right.  If  they  are  wrong, 
there  is  neither  hope  for  us,  for  our  country  or  for  them. 

— Exchange. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  gardens  are  quite  productive 
at  this  time..  The  cottages  are  now 
being  supplied  with  plenty  of  string 
beans,  Irish  potatoes,  beets,  squash, 
carrots,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions 
and  radishes. 

— o — 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Austin,  of  Charlotte, 
who  conducts  a  dancing  school  in 
Concord,  visited  the  School  recently 
and  left  quite  a  number  of  maga- 
zines for  our  boys.  We  appreciate 
this  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Austin,  as  well  as  others  who 
often  make  similar  contributions. 
— o — 

Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  task  of  harvesting  oats  is  almost 
completed,  also  that  the  McCormick- 
Deering  harvester  used  has  been  in 
service  about  25  years  and  is  still 
doing  fine  work.  Our  oats  crop  will 
be  about  one-third  short  this  year, 
due  to  damaged  by  the  hail  storm 
last  March,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
that  the  crop  will  amount  to  2,000 
bushels. 

— o — 

Louis  Wood,  formerly  ©f  Cottage 
No.  2,  visited  the  School  last  Sunday. 
He  was  paroled  from  the  institution 
in  January  1920.  Louis  now  31  years 
old  and  is  living  in  Goldsboro.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  children.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  School,  Louis  joined 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  spent  four  years 
in  the  service.  He  is  a  painter  by 
trade,  having  followed  this  occupa- 
tion for  several  years,  and  is  now 
employed  at  the  State  Hospital, 
Goldsboro.     We  were  all  glad  to  see 


this  young  man  and  to  learn  that  he 
has  been  doing  well  since  leaving  the 
School. 

— o — 

Robert  Radford  was  paroled  last 
Wednesday,  and  went  to  his  home  in 
New  Bern  where  he  will  spend  a  few 
days  prior  to  going  to  one  of  the  C. 
C.  Camps.  This  lad  had  been  at  the 
School  a  year,  during  which  time  he 
made  a  splendid  record.  Robert  spent 
the  entire  year  in  the  Receiving  Cot- 
tage, where  he  was  '  Mr.  Presson's 
helper,  and  the  latter  tells  us  he  was 
one  of  the  best  boys  placed  under  his 
care  in  several  years. 
— o — 

Paul  Camp,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  10,  called  on  friends  here  last 
Monday.  Paul  was  admitted  to  the 
Training  School  Training  School  No- 
vember 2,  1922  and  was  paroled  Au- 
gust 26,  1926,  going  to  live  with  an 
aunt  in  Asheville.  For  several  years 
he  was  employed  in  that  city  and  in 
Greensboro  by  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Company.  For  the  past  five 
years  Paul  states  that  he  has  been 
living  in  California,  occasionally 
working  as  an  extra  at  the  motion 
picture  studios. 

Hayes  Crary,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  11,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  sta- 
tioned at  San  Diego,  Cal.  most  of 
the  time,  recently  wrote  that  his  out- 
fit was  making  preparations  for  a 
cruise  to  Hawaii.  Prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  Hayes'  letter  we  had  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Guy  Priest,  another 
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old  boy,  now  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  stationed  at  Honolulu. 
This  information  passed  on  to  Hayes 
with  the  request  that  he  look  Guy 
up  when  he  reached  Honolulu.  An- 
other letter  from  Hayes  informs  us 
that  they  had  met  and  had  quite  a 
pleasant  time  talking  over  days  spent 
at  the  Training  School.  While  here, 
these  boys  were  located  in  the  same 
cottage.  After  being  separated  for 
nearly  five  years  it  is  quite  a  coinci- 
dent that  these  lads  should  meet  in 
far  distant  lands.  Hayes  sent  us  a 
card  from  Honolulu  showing  the 
palms  and  beautiful  walks  bordered 
with  hisbiscus.  He  expressed  his  de- 
light with  the  beauty  of  the  islands, 
also  the  joy  of  meeting  his  old  pal. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Jack  Chorney, 
genial  manager  of  Cress'  Lake,  a 
few  miles  from  Concord,  and  our 
good  friend,  Bub  Kestler,  visited  the 
School  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  our  large  family  of 
nearly  five  hundred  boys  to  enjoy  a 
good  outing.  This  kindly  act  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  were  at  once  in- 
formed that  the  officials  of  the  insti- 
tution would  be  delighted  to  co-op- 
erate in  an  effort  to  make  the  event 
possible. 

The  Lions  Club,  one  of  Concord's 
wide-awake  civic  organizations,  being 
composed  of  regular  "fellers,"  hav- 
ing fond  memories  of  many  happy 
hours  spent  in  the  "oV  swimmin' 
hole,"  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  se- 
cure transportation,  thus  assuring 
success  far  in  advance. 

It  was  agreed  to  make  three  week- 
ly trips   to   the   lake,   beginning  last 


Monday  afternoon,  at  which  time 
about  150  of  our  boys,  accompanied 
by  several  members  of  the  staff,  en- 
joyed a  fine  outing. 

While  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
growing  boys  just  naturally  like  to 
eat  most  any  time,  there's  nothing 
like  a  good,  long  swim  to  make  a 
youngster  feel  as  if  he  could  eat  the 
jam  in  the  New  York  subway.  Just 
to  prove  that  these  Lions  are  perfect 
hosts  and  right  on  the  job,  this  fact 
was  anticipated,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  swim,  the  boys  were  treat- 
ed to  that  favorite  childhood  delicacy 
known  as  "hot  dogs,"  served  in  most 
generous  portions,  making  the  after- 
noon  100  per  cent  perfect. 

When  all  were  assembled  for  the 
homeward  journey,  some  one  sug- 
gested three  cheers  for  Mr.  Chorney, 
and  immediately  the  surrounding 
hills  and  forests  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  ear-splitting  yells.  Then  fol- 
lowed three  for  the  Lions  Club;  then 
three  for  "Parson"  Hughes  and  Bub 
Kestler,  in  fact  the  youngsters  wer» 
so  full  of  happiness  (and  hot  dogs) 
they  were  in  the  mood  to  give  three 
cheers  for  most  anyone  the  least  bit 
responsible  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
afternoon. 

Transportation  was  provided  by 
members  of  the  Lions  Club  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  following  automo- 
bile dealers  of  Concord:  White  Bro- 
thers and  Jones,  White  Auto  Co., 
Reid  Motor  Co.,  Auto  Supply  and  Re- 
pair Co.,  J.  W.  Propst,  Jr.,  and  Earl 
Johnson. 

The  officials  of  the  School  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  Mr. 
Chorney,  the  Lions,  and  to  all  oth- 
ers having  a  part  in  making  this  out- 
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ing  possible,  their  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  friendly  interest  in 
our  boys.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
best  way  to  have  friends  is  to  be  one, 
and  if  this  be  true,  we  can  assure 
these  good  folks  that  they  have  sev- 
eral hundred  real  friends  here  at  the 
School  by  reason  of  showing  such  a 
friendly  attitude  on  this  delightful 
occasion. 

The  Brown  Mill  team  visited  the 
local  ball  yard  last  Saturday  and  won 
a  close  game  from  the  School  boys  by 
the  score  of  7  to  6.  The  visitors 
made  sixteen  hits  off  Liske  and  An- 
drews, while  Allen  held  the  local  lads 
to  eight  safeties. 

The  Brown  Mill  boys  marked  up  a 
counter  in  the  first  inning  on  succes- 
sive singles  by  B.  Adams,  Holshouser 
and  Beamon. 

In  the  local  half  of  the  same  inning 
the  School  boys  counted  twice  on  a 
single  by  Buck  Lefler,  Cooperjs  dou- 
ble, an  infield  out  and  an  error  by  the 
visiting  catcher. 

In  the  third  frame.  Wright,  local 
shortstop  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
but  was  forced  at  second  by  Buck 
Lefler.  Buck  stole  second  and  count- 
ed on  a  single  by  Ange. 

The  vistors  scored  in  the  fifth 
on  a  triple  by  H.  Adams  and  Allen's 
single. 

The  boys  from  Brown  Mill  marked 
up  three  counters  in  the  seventh  on 
an  error,  singles  by  B.  Adams,  Bea- 
mon and  J.  Mooney,  and  a  three-ply 
smash  by  Aiken.  They  added  two 
more  in  the  eighth  on  a  single  by 
Holshouser,  Beamon's  double  and  an 
error  by  the  local  right  fielder. 

Trailing  by   four   runs   the   School 


boys  staged  a  rally  in  the  local  half 
of  the  ninth  which  netted  three  runs. 
Worthington  singled,  and  stole  sec- 
ond, Andrews  walked,  Wright  sin- 
gled, filling  the  sacks  with  two  out. 
Buck  Lefler  then  cleaned  the  bases 
with  a  triple  to  deep  right.  With  the 
tying  run  on  third  base,  Cooper  flied 
out  to  right,  ending  a  very  interest- 
ing game. 

Allen,  for  the  visitors,  hurled  a 
fine  game,  allowing  eight  scattered 
hits  and  fanning  twelve. 

J.  Mooney  led  the  Brown  Mill  boys 
v/ith  the  stick,  getting  four  singles 
out  of  four  trips  to  the  plate;  Bea- 
mon was  next  with  a  double  and  two 
singles;  Aiken  got  a  triple  and  sin- 
gle; B.  Adams  and  Holshouser  crack- 
ed out  two  singles  each. 

Buck  Lefler,  with  a  triple  and  sin- 
gle, and  Worthington  with  a  pair 
of  singles,  were  the  only  School  bat- 
ters to  secure  more  than  one  hit. 

The  best  fielding  plays  of  the  game 
were  made  by  J.  Mooney,  Brown  Mill 
center  fielder,  who  made  a  fine  run- 
ning catch,  and  Maynard  Hicks,  local 
right  gardener,  who  went  down  the 
embankment  to  snare  a  hard  drive. 
The  score: 

R  H  E 
Brown  Mill  10001032  0—7  16  4 
J.    T.    S.  2  0  10  0  0  0  0  3—6     8  4 

Two-base  hits:  Beamon,  Cooper. 
Three-base  hits:  Aiken,  H.  Adams, 
B.  Lefler.  Stolen  bases:  J.  Mooney, 
Worthington,  Liske,  B.  Lefler.  Struck 
out:  By  Allen  12;  by  Liske  2;  by 
Andrews  3.  Base  on  balls:  Off  Al- 
len 2;  off  Andrews  1.  Hit  by  pitch- 
er: By  Allen  (Wright).  Umpires: 
Mason  and  Mooney. 
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Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the  sto- 
ry of  Joseph's  brothers  visiting  him 
in  Egypt,  as  found  in  Genesis 
42:1-24,  and  the  subject  of  his  talk 
to  the  boys  was  "Having  a  Good 
Conscience." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  called  attention  to 
the  story  of  the  sinful  woman  (John 
8:1-11)  and  how  Jesus,  speaking  to 
the  people  who  were  about  to  put 
her  to  death,  said,  "He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast 

a  stone  at  her And  they  which 

heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own 
conscience,  went  out  one  by  one,  be- 
ginning at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the 
last:  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and 
the  woman  standing  in  the  midst." 

Our  conscience,  said  the  speaker,  is 
something  within  us  which  we  feel, 
but  cannot  see.  It  tells  us  right 
from  wrong;  tells  when  we  have  been 
false,  unjust  or  when  we  have  done 
any  wrong. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  a  Hindu  who  was 
condemned  to  die:  While  still  in 
prison  he  asked  that  the  king  come  to 
see  him.,  saying  that  he  had  some- 
thing very  important  which  he  de- 
sired to  make  known  to  his  majesty; 
something  that  would  mean  a  great 
deal  to  him.  Since  the  king  had  nev- 
er received  such  a  request  and  the 
message  seemed  so  very  urgent,  he 
had  the  prisoner  brought  before  him. 

When  ushered  into  the  ruler's 
presence  the  Hindu  stated  that  he 
knew  of  a  most  wonderful  tree  that 


would  bear  golden  fruit.  The  king 
was  interested  and  asked  where  the 
tree  was  and  how  he  might  get  to  it. 
First,  said  the  prisoner,  a  ball  of  gold 
must  be  planted,  but  the  hand  that 
started  the  tree  must  be  pure.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  plant  the  tree 
himself  as  he  had  stolen,  therefore 
his  hands  were  unclean. 

He  then  asked  the  king  to  plant 
the  tree,  but  the  latter  could  not  do 
so  because  there  came  to  his  mind 
many  evil  deeds,  such  as  levying  un- 
fair taxes  upon  his  people,  dealing 
out  unjust  punishment,  and  many 
other  misdeeds.  He  then  asked  the 
prime  minister,  but  he  was  unclean, 
being  guilty  of  collecting  from  the 
people  more  than  was  due  in  taxes. 
Then  the  governor  was  called  upon 
to  plant  the  tree  of  gold,  but  he,  too, 
had  to  refuse,  as  he  had  not  paid  just 
wages  to  the  people  working  for  the 
city,  in  fact  he  had  witheld  the  great- 
er part  of  the  money,  keeping  it  for 
himself.  It  was  then  decided  to  ask 
the  priest,  all  present  thinking  sure- 
ly, this  good  man  could  plant  the 
tree.  To  their  surprise  it  was  learn- 
ed that  he  had  been  false.  He'  had 
required  some  of  the  people  to  pay 
more  than  their  tenth  or  tithe  to  the 
church  so  he  could  keep  it  for  his 
own  use.  The  prisoner  then  ex- 
claimed, "All  of  us  should  be  in  pris- 
on. All  have  sinned;  none  have 
hands  clean  enough  to  plant  the 
tree." 

According  to  the  Turks,  continued 
the  speaker,  each  person  has  two  an- 
gels, one  on  either  side  recording 
deeds.  The  angel  of  evil  puts  down 
very  lightly  the  evil  deeds  committed, 
and  up  until  midnight  the  good  angel 
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gives  the  person  time  to  repent  and 
seek  forgiveness.  If  the  conscience 
hurts  and  the  person  is  truly  sorry 
and  asks  for  forgiveness,  the  evil  d^eds 
are  erased.  Another  story  was  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  building  of  a 
certain  railroad  in  Russia  was  being 
discussed,  some  one  asked  the  czar 
how  he  wanted  it  built.  His  reply 
was,  "Straight  as  a  die."  Just  so 
the  soul  in  us  goes  as  directly  to  God 
— just  as  straight  as  the  line  of  a 
die,  when  we  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience.  The  soul 
in  us  never  goes  out  of  existence. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  cited  briefly 
the  story  of  Jean  Val  Jean.  When 
Jean  was  a  young  man  there  were 
seven  children  in  the  family  and  they 
were  hungry.  Jean  stole  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  them  and  was  put  into  pris- 
on. He  tried  to  escape  many  times 
and  each  time  he  was  brought  back 
and  a  longer  sentence  given  him.  Fin- 
ally, after  serving  for  nineteen 
years,  he  escaped.  He  was  angry 
with  the  whole  world  and  had  long 
before  made  up  his  mind  to  "play  the 
devil"  when  he  got  out. 

In  his  wanderings  he  met  up  with 
a  kind  old  bishop  who  gave  him  work, 
whereupon  he  began  to  change  his 
ideas  and  to  want  to  make  something 
of  himself.  He  worked  hard,  saved 
money  and  accumulated  property.  He 
gave  much  to  the  poor  and  was  so 
loved  by  the  people  that  he  was  made 
mayor  of  the  little  town  in  which  he 
lived.  During  all  this  time  he  had 
been  going  by  the  name  of  Monsieur 


Madeline.  He  had  married  and  had 
a  very  happy  home. 

One  day  he  noticed  in  the  paper 
that  Jean  Val  Jean  had  been  cap- 
tured, former  prisoners  even  went 
so  far  as  to  swear  that  the  man  be- 
ing held  was  the  Jean  Val  Jean  they 
had  known  in  prison.  This  news 
worried  the  real  Jean.  He  struggled 
with  his  conscience  which  told  him 
he  would  do  wrong  to  let  this  inno- 
cent man  suffer  in  his  stead.  Then 
he  would  think,  "I  am  doing  well 
now.  No  one  knows  me  as  Jean  Val 
Jean.  In  order  to  right  this  wrong  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  all  my  posses- 
sions, my  family,  my  mayorship,  etc. 
To  reveal  my  identity  would  mean 
the  loss  of  everything."  Then  the 
still  small  voice  of  his  conscience 
would  cause  him  to  think,  "Must  I 
let  an  innocent  person  suffer  for  my 
wrong-doing?  Shall  he  be  a  galley 
slave  in  my  place?" 

One  night  a  dream  helped  him  de- 
cide what  to  do.  He  hastened  to  the 
court  room  where  the  other  man  was 
being  tried  and  startled  all  the  peo- 
ple by  exclaiming,  "That  man  is  in- 
nocent. I  am  Jean  Val  Jean."  While 
it  cost  much  to  make  that  statement, 
from  that  very  moment  Jean  was 
happy  in  knowing  that  he  had  listen- 
ed to  his  conscience. 

By  these,  and  many  other  exam- 
ples said  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  in  con- 
clusion, we  are  taught  that  we  shall 
never  go  wrong  when  we  listen  to  our 
conscience. 


Money  is  not  required  to  buy  one  necessity  of  the  soul. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  June  9,,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(4)  Jesse  Cleveland  4 
Erwin   Martin  9 

(10)   William    McCormick  11 
(14)   Robert  Radford  14 

(9)    Earl  Rogers  13 
(10)   Hassell    Shropshire  10 
(12)    Richard  Sullivan  13 
Lewis  Tarkington  9 
(14)   Ashley    Thompson  14 
(7)    Richard  Tysinger  7 
(G)   Jerome   Warren  6 
(9)    Vermont  Whitley  10 
(7)   Wiley   Willoughby  7 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Homer  Bunn  7 

Robert  Cashwell  5 

William  Goodson  9 

Ray  Hutchins  3 
(3)   Herman  Lamm  10 
(3)   Claude   McLaughlin  10 

Ivan   Morrozoff  7 
(12)   Millard  Owenby  13 

John  Wilson 

Preston    Yarborough  7 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

James   Cooper  10 
Council  Holden  3 

(3)  Clyde  Kivett  3 
John  Mecum  4 
Vasco  Robinson  8 

(3)   Y.  V.  Spates  4 
•  (5)   Woodrow  Spruill  9 
Henry  Tucker  8 
John  Whitaker  2 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(5)  Willam  Barber  7 
Barney  Caviness  3 
Marcellus  Gurganus  3 
Percy  Gurganus  4 
Robert  Poole  3 
Eugene  Tyndall  3 

(6)  John  Walsh  10 


COTTAGE  No.  4 


James  Bartlett  8 
Carlton  Calloway  4 
Fleming   Collins  14 
Clyde  Dixon 
Mathis  Garrett  3 
Edwin   Greer  2 
Ralph  Johnson  6 
Thomas  Little  4 

(2)  Joel  Moore  4 

(3)  Robert  Orrell  7 
Robert  Penland  7 
Clyde  Reece  8 
Wheeler  Sturdivant 
Hubert  Williams  6 
Gray  Wright  8 


(2) 
(14) 

(3) 


(4) 


(2) 
(4) 
(2) 
(3) 
(3) 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(3)  Wiliam  Ange  8 
William  Ballew  7 
Connie  Dickens  9 

(2)    Wiliam  Hare  6 
(8)    Maynard  Hicks  13 
Paul  Johnson  3 

(4)  Randolph   Miller  8 
David   Odham  3 

(2)    Perry  Russ  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(4)  Thomas  Doby  4 
John  Drum  4 
Junius  Holloman 
Ernest  Hudspeth 
Luther  Landrum  2 
Clarence  Mayton 

(2)  Leonard  Melton  5 
George  Speers  2 
William  Young  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

James   Corn  2 
William  Corn  4 
Fred  Dyson  2 

(5)  Emerson    Frazier  ' 

(3)  Charles   Griffin  5 
(2)   William  Green  8 
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(5)  Caleb  Hill  9 
Houston  Howard 
Ted  Hicks  2 

(2)   Harding  Kluttz  5 

R.  B.  Norton  2 
(2)   Theodore  Nines  9 
(4)   Lewis  Parker  10 

Paul  Saunders  4 
(2)   Boyce  Watts  2 

(6)  Floyd  Watkins  11 
(4)   Douglas  Wilkes  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(14)   John  Auton  14 

Sam  Belk  10 

J.  R.  Davis  5 

(6)  Harry  Flowe  12 
Lonnie   Holloman  2 

(2)    Ernest  Owens  3 
John  Penninger  4 

(2)  Wallace    Pendergraft  3 

(3)  Norman  Pike  6 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Erwin  Coward  4 
Randolph  Davis  5 
(2)   Lee   Dickens  12 

(7)  Woodfin   Fowler  9 
Pearly  Funderburk 
Carroll  Hoyle 
Levi  Merritt  3 
Esmond  Reams  2 

(2)    Ed  Lee  White  10 
(10)    Bryan   Williams  13 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(6)  Jack  Baity  13 
(5)    James  Bell  6 

(4)  Harold  Brown  6 

(2)  Jack  Carver  6 
Norwood  Cockerham  6 

(3)  James  Hodge  3 

(2)  Hilton  McMath  6 
Edwin    Skuler  3 

(4)  Steve  Talbert  9 

(7)  Fred  Ward  11 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(10)    Bennie  Holland  11 

(3)  Charles  Hefner  6 


(3)  James  Montford  6 
(8)   James  Rector  9 
(6)   Charles   Smith  9 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(5)  Earl  Atwood  13 

(2)  Walter  Beaver  10 

(4)  Paul  Eason  7 

(3)  Leonard   Ellis  6 
Edward  Lockamy  7 
Eli  Philemon  10 

(12)   Homer  Quick  13 

(4)  Thomas  Welch  8 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Urbane  Hill  12 
(2)   Jennings   Norris  9 
Norman  Owens 

(6)  Linwood  Potter  9 
(2)  Eugene  Smith  13 
(2)   Howard  Wilson  9 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Jack   Comer  11 
Nelson  Daubenmeyer  4 
(4)   J.   C.  Mobley  4 
Troy  Powell  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Marvin  Ashe  6 
Robert  Alexander  9 

(2)    Denver   Beshears  8 
Jack  Barlow  3 

(4)   John  Caddell  12 

(4)   Earl  Chambers  4 
George  Gibson  7 

(2)    Earl  Hill  6 

Wyatt  Medlin  7 
Claibourne   McKee  7 

(2)  Edward  Martin  6 

(3)  George   McManus  6 
Gilbert  Murray  7 
Sam  Pegram  12 
Harley  Pennell  7 

(2)   Glenn   Stewart  9 
Robert  Teeter  7 
Frank  Wakefield  5 
Roy  Wyrick  8 


Every  individual  has  a  place  to  fill  in  the  world,  and  is  im- 
portant in  some  respect,  whether  he  choose  to  be  so  or  not. 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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X  f 

%  ! 

I  FAILURE  ! 

$  Brave  the  storm  and  ride  the  gale,  % 


* 


What  if  now  and  then  you  fail?  % 

f  What  if  difficulties  arise?                                  J 

f  Just  ahead  the  victory  lies.                          * 

4*  Trails  mark  the  path  of  men,                           ♦ 

%  Hope  has  dawned  to  set  again;                     % 

*  Many  a  victor  cheered  today  |l 

*  Had  to  battle  with  dismay,  * 

*  . 

♦ 
t 

1*  £ 

♦J*  V 

<♦  •                                                                            •*• 


Long  before  success  he  knew,  f 

He  was  called  a  failure,  too.  * 


— Selected. 
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DON'T  BE  A  QUITTER 

Are  you  one  of  those  "quitters?"  Instead  of  marshalling  your  strength — - 
mental  and  physical — you  just  naturally  give  up  and  quit.  So  you  would 
rather  fail  than  make  the  effort  needed  to  win!  If  you  are  a  person  of  this 
sort,  have  you  not  come  to  see  that  if  you  had  shut  your  teeth  with  grit  and 
fighting  spirit,  and  resolutely  fought  with  every  ounce  of  strength  you  have, 
you  might  have  won  out  where  now  you  have  lost.  If  you  are  a  boy,  and  you 
want  some  real  man  to  take  an  interest  in  you,  you  have  got  to  show  a  fight- 
ing spirit  to  overcome. 

You  may  need  a  friend  to  lend  you  money  some  day,  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  you,  to  help  you  to  a  big  position,  to  back  you  at  college.  Every  boy  and 
man  needs  friends  who  really  know  him. 

If  these  friends  can  say,  "there  is  a  man  or  boy  who  will  hang  on  and  never 
give  up  till  he  wins,"  the  tide  is  going  to  turn  his  way  and  he  is  going  to  get 
a  chance  in  the  world.  But  he  who  staggered  and  lagged  back  and  quit  what 
can  be  said  fotr  him,  or  her? 

Well,  just  that — and  the  interest  is  gone.  Tramps  are  made  of  "quitter" 
stuff  so  get  more  ambition  than  a  tramp. — Selected. 


A  SERMON  IN  ACTION 

The  most  impressive  sermons  come  not  from  pulpit,  Sunday 
morning,  or  on  other  occasions  when  the  Gospel  is  preached,  but 
the  eloquence  of  manhood  is  felt  most  when  there  is  an  evidence  of 
kindly  interest  in  the  uplift  of  humanity.  Words  are  audible,  but 
a  kindly  act  leaves  an  impress  upon  the  human  soul  that  can  never 
be  erased. 

For  instance  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  attend  services  last  Sun- 
day morning  in  one  of  the  largest,  and  handsomest  churches  archi- 
etcturally  in  the  state,  having  furnishings  that  blended  in  every 
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detail  therefore,  making  the  hour  of  worship  very  impressive.  On 
this  particular  occasion  the  sermon  was  a  crystallized  thought  of 
service  expressed  in  the  simplest  words.  The  interest  of  the  large 
congregation  was  tense.  The  climax  of  eloquence  came  when  the 
minister  stepped  down  from  the  pulpit  to  the  chancel  rail  and  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  unchurched  to  come  forward  and  be  con- 
firmed in  the  faith  of  all  Christians.  Instantly  a  young  man  went 
to  the  front.  In  the  most  earnest  tone,  this  devout  minister  said, — 
"this  morning  I  am  receiving  in  the  church  one  of  our  young  boys, 
who  a  few  days  ago  was  imprisoned  for  larceny.  I  visited  him 
while  in  prison,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  put  the  past  behind  him 
with  a  hope  of  becoming  a  Christian.  I  commend  this  young  man 
to  you  my  fellow  churchmen,  and  trust  that  you  will  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  help  and  not  condemn  him." 

Which  was  the  greater  sermon,  the  one  of  words,  or  the  one  in 
action  when  the  minister  went  down  into  the  prison  with  the  de- 
sire to  help  the  wayward  boy  in  his  first  offence?  We  leave  the 
question  for  meditation,  hoping  that  more  due  consideration  and 
sympathy  will  be  given  the  delinquents. 

Friends,  there  is  too  much  time  spent  in  sermonizing,  and  not 
enough  given  to  visiting  the  prisons,  especially  taking  note  of  the 
youthful  offenders  who  have  made  the  first  mis-step. 

*     *     *     *     *     *     * 

BACK  TO  THE  WOODSHED 

Teh  Mowing  is  interesting.  We  endorse  the  suggestion  that  if 
some  of  the  relief  funds  were  used  to  build  wood-sheds  with  equip- 
ment there  could  be  found  employment  sufficient  to  keep  parents  at 
home  and  busy : 

In  a  recent  public  debate  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dr.  Garry  C.  My- 
ers, child  psychologist,  declared  that  "judicious  spankings  are  good 
for  the  growing  child." 

This  is  old-fashioned  doctrine  perhaps,  but  it  contains  much  of 
old-fashioned  truth.  The  records  of  our  criminal  courts  indicate 
that  modern  children  lack  discipline.  They  are  permitted  to  have 
their  own  way  too  much.  They  are  allowed  to  believe  their  own 
ideas  of  life  are  superior  to  those  of  their  parents. 
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Many  children  are  today  being  raised  to  look  with  complete  dis- 
regard on  the  rights  and  property  of  others.  Look  around  you,  and 
you  will  see  it  in  juvenile  destruction  of  the  property  of  others.  Go 
to  the  courts,  and  you  will  see  it  recorded  in  the  cases  of  boys  and 
young  men  who  step  beyond  malicious  mischief  into  lives  of  out- 
right crime. 

Parents  are  largely  to  blame  for  this  condition.  They  are  too 
lazy,  or  too  indifferent,  or  too  soft-hearted  to  give  to  their  children 
that  discipline  so  necessary  in  every  child's  life.  It  has  become  a 
case  of  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 

It  might  help  wonderfully  if  out  of  President  Roosevelt  s  relief 
bill  we  could  get  an  appropriation  to  build  about  a  million  wood- 
sheds in  the  land,  each  complete  with  a  hairbrush,  a  razor  strop, 
and  a  bundle  of  shingles. 


THE  FIRST  TEACHERS 

Parents  must  be  considered  as  teachers.  When  children  come 
into  the  world  they  are  so  helpless  that  aside  from  certain  reflexes 
like  swallowing  and  sneezing  they  are  unable  to  assist  themselves. 

Therefore  the  first  teacher  is  the  parent,  and  the  first  education- 
al institution  is  the  home.  Within  recent  years  the  eyes  of  the 
people  have  been  opened  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  parents  as  teach- 
ers. Parents  often  are  more  restless  than  children,  and  restless 
parents  exert  a  bad  influence  over  children.  We  need  more  of  the 
Whistler  mothers  who  rejoiced  in  the  glory  of  motherhood,  and 
were  found  by  the  fireside,  or  on  the  veranda  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted. But  instead  today  the  nurse,  takes  over  the  duties  of  the 
mother. 

Child  training  by  parents  during  this  epoch  of  history  does  not 
exist.  It  is  true,  and  pity  'tis  true  that  the  majority  of  parents 
think  more  of  their  own  pleasure  than  child  care  or  child  training. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  see  young  boys  and  girls  .parading  the 
streets,  and  riding  over  the  highways  in  the  small  hours  at  night 
when  they  should  be  answering  the  roll  call  for  bed.  More  home 
life  is  the  only  institution  that  can  restore  the  old  time  normalcy 
of  peace  and  contentment. 
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At  least  if  the  parents  would  teach  order,  respect  for  law  and 
due  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow  there  would  be 
easier  sailing  for  teacher  and  child  when  they  meet  in  the  school 
room.  It  is  a  serious  question — this  thing  of  child  care  and  train- 
ing. The  first  lessons,  and  the  most  lasting,  are  in  the  home.  The 
crumbling  of  the  homes  mean  an  enlargement  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  prisons  throughout  the  nation. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  SPIRIT 

In  our  moments  of  utter  despair  there  comes  a  feeling  that  greed 
and  selfishness  have  supplanted  every  fine  impulse  of  mankind, 
But,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert  reports  come  of  men  of  extreme 
wealth  who  have  profited  by  their  many  enterprises,  and  give  back 
most  generously  of  their  estate  for  the  sole  cause  of  humanity. 
Such  acts  renew  faith  in  mankind,  and  inspire  a  hope  that  the 
spirit  "do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you"  will 
yet  dominate  the  country. 

The  first  example  of  this  kind  in  mind  is  the  gracious  philanthro- 
py of  John  Sprunt  Hill,  Durham,  who  gave  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  the  modern  and  commodious  hotel,  Carolina  Inn. 
This  contribution  to  our  university  expresses  a  depth  of  interest 
in  the  destinies  of  the  future  generations.  Such  gifts  show  wis- 
dom. A  truly  great  man  never  lives  for  the  present,  but  instead 
he  builds  bridges  upon  which  his  posterity  may  safely  pass. 

Another  example  of  the  sweetest  generosity  comes  from  the  far 
West,  Horicon,  Wisconsin.  The  story  is  that  one,  Willard  A.  Van 
Brunt,  88  years  old,  the  head  of  a  manufacturing  concern,  mailed 
three  $1,000  federal  baby  bonds  to  each  of  eighty-nine  former  em- 
ployees and  to  the  widows  of  six  others.  The  total  gifts  reached 
the  sum  of  $285,000. 

The  following  note  expressive  of  the  finest  gratitude  accompan- 
ied each  gift:  "I  have  had  a  wish  in  mind  to  express  the  lasting 
friendship  entertained  for  you.  The  registered  government  bonds, 
in  your  name,  are  part  of  our  earnings  while  we  were  on  the  job  " 

"We  were  on  the  job  together"  expresses  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
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man  dominated  by  neither  greed  nor  selfishness.     The  two  evils 
that  cause  many  misunderstandings  and  hard  feelings. 


INVESTMENT  IN  CHILDHOOD 

The  most  delightful  stories  are  often  written  in  pictures.  Just 
last  week  on  the  cover  page  of  The  Orphans'  Friend  was  pictured 
eight  boys  and  six  girls,  in  cap  and  gown,  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Oxford  Orphanage,  and  in  the  face  of  each  was  reflected  an 
expression  of  joy  and  enthusiasm,  the  dominating  characteristics 
of  young  people. 

In  the  story  accompanying  the  picture  it  was  evident  that  this 
institution  of  love  has  stressed  the  "Three  R's",  neither  have  the 
officials  been  dilatory  about  giving  every  child  of  the  Orphanage 
the  advantages  of  the  approved  system  of  the  state  schools.  The 
Orphanage  school  long  ago  became  a  part  of  the  state  system,  the 
plan  continuing  satisfactory,  and  the  members  of  the.  annual  grad- 
uating class  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  Oxford  city  schoools. 

This  program  of  education  has  enlarged  and  enriched  the  life  of 
the  orphans,  making  them  feel  they  are  wards  of  the  state,  the 
equal  of  any  othr  echildren,  and  furthermore  are  recognized  as 
God's  children. 

It  is  equally  as  interesting  to  note  that  vocational  training,  also 
advantages  of  athletics,  debating,  and  every  other  school  activity 
are  enjoyed  without  discrimination. 

There  is  a  human  touch  in  this  work  of  Masonry,  and  every  Ma- 
son shows  marked  pride  in  this  distinctive  service  in  child  training 
as  well  as  child  care.  The  entire  program  not  alone  gives  the  or- 
phans mental,  physical,  vocational  and  spiritual  poise,  but  enough 
of  the  social  atmosphere  to  fit  them  for  the  emergencies  of  life. 

Upon  leaving  the  Orphanage  not  a  member  of  this  big  family  can 
say  "I  never  had  a  chance",  because  not  a  stone  is  left  unturned  if 
the  officials  think  there  is  a  hidden  opportunity  that  will  contribute 
to  the  uplift  of  the  child. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 


TRUTH 


"Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 

Speak   truly,   and   each   word   of 
thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 


In  the  final  analysis  worry  is  the 
interest  paid  on  trouble  before  it  is 
due. 

As  a  rule  the  conscientous  search- 
er finds  what  he  is  looking  for.  Look 
for  the  good  in  life. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  discoveries 
for  any  man  to  make  is  the  fact  that 
his  own  opinions  are  not  always  in- 
fallible. 

— o — 

A  Durham  benedict  says  that  when 
his  wife  needs   money,  she  calls  him 
Handsome.     Hand   some   over.        And 
handsome   is   what  handsome   does. 
— o — 

We  are  told  that  worry  makes  peo- 
ple thin.  This  theory  does  not  seem 
to  work  on  those  fat  people  who  wor- 
ry over  their  obeseness. 

— o — 

Durham  has  a  firm  named  Howe 
Sweet  Company.  I  do  not  know  how 
sweet  they  are,  but  they  are  not  sweet 
enough  to  leave  off  the  sales  tax,  I'll 
wager. 


We  now  pay  on  transient  meals 
from  one  cent  to  three  cents  en  the 
dollar's  worth.  Small  as  this  may 
seem,  we  are  virtually  eating  up  tax- 
es. And  the  taxes  are  eating  us  up. 
— o — 

North  Carolina  is  a  dry  state  (the- 
oretically) in  a  wet  bootlegging  ter- 
ritory, surrounded  by  liquor  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  And  there  is  almost 
as  much  liquor  as  there  is  ocean. 

It  is  said  that  beauty  shops  are 
being  opened  in  Russia.  Glory  be! 
I  do  not  know  of  any  country  where 
they  are  more  needed — especially 
among  the  men. 

— o — 

A  writer  asks:  "What  is  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  this 
country?"  Believe  me,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  already  happen- 
ed. 

— o 

Don't  regard  a  man  with  disfavor 
merely  because  he  differs  from  your 
political,  religious  or  social  theories. 
Probably  you  both  believe  only  that 
which  you  were  taught,  and  perhaps 
neither  believes  truly. 
— o — 

Ex-Vice  President  Charles  Curtis 
says:  "The  Republican  party  has 
always  been  in  favor  of  doing  things 
according  to  the  Constitution."  Yea; 
the  constitution  of  the  Republican 
party. 

— o — 

God  bless  the  little  tots!  A  story 
is   told   that   a   little  girl  went   shop 
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ping  with  her  mother  and  had  her 
first  ride  in  an  elevator.  "How  did 
you  like  it?"  asked  her  father  when 
she  returned.  "Why  it  was  so  fun- 
ny, Daddy,"  answered  the  child  very 
cutely,  "When  we  went  into  a  little 
house,  the  upstairs  came  down." 
— o — 
We  are  joyous  and  happy  when 
surrounded  by  friends.  When  the 
moment  comes  for  parting  our  joy 
turns  to  sorrow,  and  we  have  noth- 
ing much  to  say  but  good-bye.  This 
may  not  appear  logical,  but  try  it 
sometime — find  out  for  yourself  how 
hard  it  is  to  clearly  express  regret 
when  your  friends  are  leaving,  per- 
haps forever. 

— o — 

The  next  wonderful  thing  to  burst 
upon  the  public  will  be  television. 
Announcements  of  important  devel- 
opments in  this  undertaking  are  set 
to  careful  reservations,  pointing  out 
that  the  commercial  stage  is  still  a 
long  way  around  the  corner.  The  art 
has  merely  left  the  laboratory  for 
field  experiment — it  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  cradle  to  the  peram- 
bulator. Reason  for  cautious  dis- 
cussion is  concerned  for  the  establish- 
ed radio  market.  In  England  over- 
enthusiastic  government  officials 
promised  the  public  that  television 
sets  would  "soon  be  available."  Amer- 
ican companies  claim  to  be  well 
ahead  of  foreign  experimenters  but 
seek  to  avoid  hurt  to  the  radio  in- 
dustry by  keeping  television  publici- 
ty down  to  hard  facts. 

In  an  ancient  religious  rite,  citi- 
zens stood  at  equal  intervals,  form- 
ing a  chain.     The  one  nearest  the  al- 


tar lighted  a  torch,  then  ran  and  gave 
it  to  the  next,  who  in  turn  passed  it 
on  to  the  third,  and  so.  Each  man 
ran  without  looking  back.  His  sole 
interest  was  to  pass  on  the  flaming 
symbol.  These  citizens  were  warned 
against  fumbling  the  torch.  "Don't 
fumble  the  torch,"  is  a  good  axiom  to 
apply  to  modern  times.  The  "torch" 
in  this  connection  is  a  very  small 
ntetch — but  what  terrible  havoc  is 
wrought  when  it  is  fumbled.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  be  careful.  The 
extra  seconds  required  to  make  cer- 
tain that  cigar  and  cigarette  butts 
or  matches  are  completely  extinguish- 
ed are  well  spent  when  you  consider 
what  may  hapen  if  the  torch  is  fum- 
bled. Just  place  your  heel  on  the 
butt  and  crush  out  every  spark,  or  if 
it  is  a  match,  break  it  between  your 
lingers.  You  fumble  only  when  you 
toss  them  away  carelessly.  Don't 
do  it! 

This  is  an  era  of  greed  and  grouch- 
ing. There  are  those  who  are  for- 
ever striving  to  get  what  the  other 
fellow  has,  either  by  fair  or  foul 
means — and  those  who  won't  work, 
and  cannot  get  what  they  want,  are 
grouchy,  and  complaining,  souring 
"the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  and 
not  for  a  moment  thinking  or  trying 
to  be  thankful,  grateful,  for  what 
they  have.  The  widow  in  the  Bible  did 
not  sit  down  and  bewail  the  fact  that 
she  had  only  one  farthing.  She  was 
thankful  that  she  had  it,  and  cast  it 
into  the  treasury,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  help  some  one  worse  off  than 
she  was.  That  cheerful  giving 
made  her  heart  sing  with  gladness, 
and   it   is   a   memorial  to  her  to   this 
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day.  Forget  your  grasping,  grind- 
ing, fault-finding,  grouchiness  and 
complaining,  and  try  being  grateful, 
thankful,  and  bless  the  Lord  "for  the 


means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glo- 
ry." Ygu  will  be  better  every  way 
for  such  an  attitude  to  the  world  and 
your  Maker. 


I  do  not  wish  to  die  until  the  world  is  at  least  a  little  better 
for  my  having  lived. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


GOOD  MANNERS 

(Selected) 


A  little  book  has  come  to  the  desk 
entitled  "Good  Manners".  We  have 
passed  it  on  to  another  for  review. 
We  wish  the  little  book  well.  Its 
message  is  needed  if  it  lives  up  to  its 
name.  And  yet  most  of  us  know 
more  of  manners  and  politeness  than 
we  use  in  our  every  day  association, 
especially  with  those  with  whom  we 
come  into  more  intimate  contact.  One 
can  learn  how  to  act  before  company 
from  a  book  but  good  manners  is  a 
heart  quality  more  than  it  is  some- 
thing mentally  acquired.  Some  peo- 
ple who  have  had  every  kind  of  cul- 
tural training  show  up  to  be  common 
selfish  boors,  while  some  who  never 
read  a  book  on  etiquette  or  any  thing 
else  are  gentle,  considerate  and  po- 
lite. Some  people  who  have  had  all 
kinds  of  advantages  pride  themselves 
on  being  "plain  spoken",  people  who 
call  "a  spade  a  spade."  They  glory 
in  the  fact  that  their  manners  are 
abominably  bad.  One  such  was  de- 
livering herself  of  some  harsh  judg- 
ment   of    another    and    justified    her- 


self by  saying  "it  is  the  naked  truth." 
A  gentle  listener  asked  "Would  not 
a  bathing  suit  help  the  looks  of  a 
naked  truth?"  A  person  of  good 
manners  is  considerate  of  the  feel- 
ings of  another  regardless  of  age  or 
social  standing  and  never  by  word  or 
act  humiliates  another.  What  Paul 
said  of  love  could  be  said  of  good 
manners.  As  we  think  of  the  men 
of  good  manners  that  we  have  known 
two  men  stand  out,  if  not  alone,  at 
least  with  a  small  company.  Those 
two  men  were  Dr.  Charles  E.  Tay- 
lor, president  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, and  "Doctor  Tom",  college  jani- 
tor. We  are  quite  sure  that  none  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  family  will  take  offence 
at  our  putting  the  two  together  in 
one  sentence.  They  were  both  gen- 
tlemen. One  was  a  white  man,  the 
other  a  negro.  One  was  polished  by 
birth  and  training,  the  other  a  stone 
uncut,  and  yet  both  were  gentlemen 
of  the  finest  manners  that  we  have 
known. 
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ONLY  SIXTEEN  OLD  VETERANS  LEFT 


By  Alice 

Sixteen  soldiers  of  the  Confedera- 
cy are  being  cared  for  at  the  present 
time  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Ra- 
leigh. 

Since  its  opening  in  1890,  several 
hundred  veterans  have  been  at  the 
institution,  but  their  number  has  de- 
creased gradually  as  the  years  have 
gone  by,  until  today  there  are  less 
than  a  score  of  them  at  the  home. 

If  you  never  have  visited  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  you  should  do  so  by  all 
means,  for  it  will  fill  your  heart  with 
a  still  greater  devotion  for  those  men 
who  fought  for  their  beloved  South- 
land and  its  traditions. 

Plenty  of  Spirit  Left 

Not  only  that,  but  you  will  find  the 
visit  of  interest  in  many  other  re- 
spects. You'll  enjoy  meeting  and 
talking  with  the  old  gentlemen  who 
are  out  there,  and  you'll  find  them 
still  imbued  with  plenty  of  spirit,  de- 
spite their  advanced  years.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  occurred  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  there  was  a  move- 
ment on  foot  for  the  removal  of  the 
veterans  to  the  Confederate  Home  for 
Women  in  Fayetteville : — a  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  homes. 

News  of  the  proposed  change  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  old  soldiers. 

"What!"  one  of  them  exclaimed: 
"Move  us  to  an  Old  Women's  Home? 
I'll  be  damned  if  they  do.  I'll  go  out 
and  beg  for  a  living,  before  I'll  con- 
sent to  being  cooped  up  with  a  lot 
of  old  women." 

And  he  meant  it,  too.  There  was 
plenty  of  cussing  around  the  home 
for  several  days  before  the  minds  of 


Dugger  Grimes 

the  old  veterans  were  finally  set  at 
rest  again.  But  even  now,  if  you 
want  to  start  something,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  mention  something 
about  moving  them  down  to  the  Wo- 
men's Home  in  Fayetteville. 

Three  or  four  of  the  veterans  are 
confined  to  their  beds  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  time.  One  has  to  stay 
there  permanently.  You  can  usually 
see  the  others  sitting  out  on  the  sun- 
ny porches,  or  walking  slowly  about 
the  grounds. 

The  favored  pastime  of  the  old  sol- 
diers is  checkers.  Two  or  three  games 
are  usually  in  progress  at  all  times. 
There  is  quite  a  bit  of  rivalry  among 
the  men  over  their  ability  and  skill 
as  checker-players.  And  there  have 
been  times  when  there  have  been 
heated  arguments.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  survivors  are  inclined  to 
be  quiet  and  peaceful.  The  warring 
days  are  over.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  wasn't  infrequent  for  some- 
body to  resort  to  physical  violence  in 
upholding  his  viewpoint  in  a  debate, 
but  there  hasn't  been  a  good  fight  out 
at  the  home  in  a  long  time. 

Not  Much  Work  to  Do 

Also,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  severai 
of  the  veterans  were  able  to  perform 
small  daily  tasks,  but  now  only  two  of 
them  have  regular  duties :  Mr.  Arthur 
raises  and  lowers  the  flag,  and  Mr. 
Holcomb,  who  is  playfully  called  the 
"paper-boy,"  walks  a  short  distance 
down  Newbern  Avenue  to  get  the 
dozen  copies  of  the  Raleigh  Times, 
which  are  sent  to  them  each  day  by 
John  Park,  the  publisher. 
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Some  of  the  men  like  to  walk,  and 
they  can  still  cover  considerable  dis- 
tance, despite  the  fact  that  the 
youngest  veteran  at  the  home  is  88 
years  of  age.  They  also  find  plea- 
sure in  a  number  of  other  diversions. 
Quite  often  they  go  to  the  movies, 
and  every  picture-house  in  Raleigh 
is  glad  to  have  them  as  its  guest. 
Then  too,  the  radio,  which  was  given 
to  them  through  Governor  McLean's 
thoughtfulness,  is  a  great  source  of 
pleasure.  They  get  all  keyed  up 
whenever  there  is  some  outstanding 
sports  event  in  progress.  And  you 
ought  to  hear  them  when  a  World 
Series  is  going  on! 

The  two  red-letter  days  for  the 
veterans  are  Memorial  Day  and 
Christmas.  At  the  home  on  Memor- 
ial Day  a  special  program  of  South- 
ern songs  and  Southeran  band  music 
is  played  on  an  electric  graphophone, 
the  records  for  which  are  sent  in  by 
different  chapters  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  There  also  are 
quantities  of  cut  flowers  sent  in  by 
friends,  and  there  is  always  a  spe- 
cial menu  of  their  favorite  foods.  On 
Christmas,  they  have  a  real  hilari- 
ous time.  Scores  of  gifts  always 
find  their  way  out  to  the  home,  show- 
ing that  there  are  many  people  who 
never  will  forget  the  service  and  sac- 
rifice which  these  men  rendered  in 
years  gone  by. 

Instead  of  the  large  dining  room 
which  in  former  years  seated  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  vet- 
erans, there  is  now  a  smaller  room, 
containing  three  tables,  each  of  which 
seats  six.  Of  the  eleven  buildings, 
only  three  are  in  use  at  the  present 


time.  This  concentration  was  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  cut  in  ap- 
propriations, as  well  as  by  reason  of 
the   smaller  number  of  veterans. 

The  hospital  building  is  now  the 
center  for  most  of  the  activities  of 
the  group.  All  of  the  old  soldiers, 
whether  especially  ailing  or  not,  need 
some  particular  care  or  attention 
practically  daliy.  This  building  has 
a  good  heating  plant  and,  under  the 
NRA,  recently  was  painted  outside 
and  inside.  It  is  cheerful  looking 
and  clean.  Since  the  addition  a  few 
years  ago  of  several  new  rooms  with 
their  spacious  closets  and  strong 
beds,  there  is  now  sufficient  space  for 
the  permanent  accommodation  of 
them  all. 

They  comprise  an  interesting  group 
— these  men  of  by-gone  days.  And  as 
you  watch  them,  and  chat  with  them, 
there  comes  to  mind  a  picture  of  the 
Old  South  of  seventy  years  ago,  with 
its  large  plantations,  its  lovely  Co- 
lonial homes,  its  wonderful  social  life 
and  its  many  other  attractions.  It 
is  only  natural,  in  view  of  all  this, 
that  the  people  of  the  South  should 
always  have  a  genuine  affection  for 
the  survivors  of  that  golden  era.  And 
you  can  also  rest  assured  that  this 
feeling  is  appreciated  by  the  old  sol- 
diers. They  are  thankful  for  the 
careful  attention  that  has  been  giv- 
en them:  they  are  grateful  for  every- 
thing— except  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing moved  down  to  Fayetteville  and 
being  cooped  up  with  the  women- 
folks down  there.  And  the  chances 
are  that  the  fine  old  ladies  down  there 
feel  exactly  the  same  way  about  hav- 
ing to  look  at  those  men  every  day. 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

(Winston-Salem  Journal) 


In  his  address  before  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice in  Winston-Salem  Sunday  night. 
Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels  gave 
churches  an  impressive  reminder  of 
their  duty  to  help  make  this  present 
world  a  better  place  for  men,  women 
and  children  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  right  when  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  highly  appropri- 
ate for  a  Social  Service  Conference 
to  be  held  in  a  church  building.  He 
recalled  the  church  that  said  it  want- 
ed a  pastor  who  would  preach  ''the 
simple  Gospel,"  and  would  "not  be 
interested  in  social  questions."  But 
the  editor-ambassador  held,  and 
rightfully,  we  think,  that  no  man  can 
be  a  true  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  not  be  intensely  interested  in  so- 
cial questions. 

To  sustain  his  position,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels quoted  the  "Social  Creed  of  the 
Churches,"  as  adopted  by  the  Feder- 
al Council  of  Churches  in  America, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
stands  : 

"For  equal  rights  and  complete 
justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of 
life. 

"For  abolition  of  child  labor. 

"For  such  regulation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  toil  for  women  as  shall  safe- 
guard the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  the  community. 

"For  the  suppression  of  the  'sweat- 
ing system.' 

"For  the  gradual  and  reasonable 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the 


lowest  practicable  point,  and  for  the 
degree  of  leisure  for  all  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  highest  human  life. 

"For  a  release  from  employment 
one  day  in  seven. 

"For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the 
opportunity  for  self-maintenance,  a 
right  ever  to  be  wisely  and  strongly 
safeguarded  against  encroachments 
of  every  kind. 

"For  the  right  of  workers  to  some 
protection  against  hardships  often 
resulting  from  the  swift  crises  of  in- 
dustrial change. 

"For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum 
in  every  industry  and  for  the  high- 
est wage  that  each  industry  can  af- 
ford. 

"For  the  protection  of  the  worker 
from  dangerous  machinery,  occupa- 
tional disease,  injuries  and  mortali- 
ty. 

"For  suitable  provision  for  the  old 
age  of  workers  and  for  those  inca- 
pacitated by  injury. 

"For  the  principle  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  industrial  dissen- 
sions. 

"For  the  abatement  of  poverty. 

"For  the  most  equitable  division  of 
the  products  of  industry  that  can 
ultimately  be  devised." 

This  sounds  like  it  must  have  been 
written  yesterday  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  stressful  times  to  the 
churches  of  America.  But  this  creed 
was  adopted  in  1908,  and  is  as  old,  in 
fact,  as  the  first  sermon  preached  by 
Jesus  in  His  home  town.  The  found- 
er of  Christianity  in  the  world  was 
tremendously  interested  in  the  social 
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conditions  of  His  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  how  any  church 
can  follow  Him  and  ignore  suffering 


and   oppressed   men   and   women   and 
little  children  all  about  it. 


We  can  read  some  people  like  a  book,  but  we  can't  shut  them 
up  as  easily. — Selected. 


YOUTH 

By  Floyd  Mosbacher 


Youth  is  our  most  priceless  posses- 
sion. It  is  during  this  period  of  our 
lives  that  we  shape  the  character  and 
the  ideals  that  will  carry  us  through 
life  after  we  reach  maturity.  Our 
every  act  will  have  an  effect  upon 
our  later  life.  It  is  during  our  youth 
that  we  "sow  our  wild  oats,"  but 
when  we  reach  maturity,  and  settle 
down  to  serious  living,  we  will  proba- 
bly discover  that  these  wild  oats 
were,  in  reality,  weeds  that  will 
spring  up  and  choke  out  our  better 
impulses. 

We  were  placed  on  this  earth  for 
a  purpose  and  that  purpose  is  to  live 
the  short  span  of  life  given  us  to  the 
best  advantage  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellowmen,  and  the  only  way  that  we 
can  fulfill  this  purpose  is  to  form 
such  a  character  in  our  youth  as  will 
stand  the  knocks  and  buffets  that  we 
will  encounter  before  we  meet  death. 

Progress  must  go  on,  and  to  the 
younger  generation  falls  the  task  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  our  forefa- 
thers. A  great  responsibility,  yes, 
but  one  that  has  been  undertaken  by 
youth  ever  since  the  world  has  been 
built,  and  which  must  still  be  carried 


on  if  we  are  to  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

As  time  goes  on,  this  task  gets 
harder  and  harder,  because  of  the 
important  developments  in  science, 
literature  and  other  fields  that  were 
unknown  to  the  youth  of  a  century 
ago.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
youth  of  today  is  a  good  deal  more 
capable  and  efficient  than  the  youth 
of  a  year  ago  due  to  the  educational 
and  vocational  advantages  at  his 
command. 

There  is  an  adage  that  "Opportun- 
ity knocks  but  once"  but  any  progres- 
sive American  will  readily  agree  that 
this  axiom  belongs  to  an  age  far  be- 
hind us  and  that  today  there  are  op- 
portunities facing  us  at  every  turn, 
but  we  often  fail  to  recognize  them, 
because  they  come  in  so  many  differ- 
ent shapes  and  forms.  Our  greatest 
opportunities  often  come  in  the  form 
of  adversities.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
youth  of  today  to  so  train  himself 
that  when  an  opportunity  presents  it- 
self he  can  both  recognize  and  utilize 
it  to  the  best  advantage  of  himself 
and  mankind. 
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INTERESTING  NAMES 

By  Margaret  Shelton 


Did  you  ever  find  out  why  you  have 
your  name,  and  what  it  means?  Some 
names  have  very  interesting  origins 
and  some  are  quite  amusing.  Is  your 
name  McLean,  or  as  it  was  first  writ- 
ten, M'Lean?  If  so,  perhaps  you 
have  inherited  a  brave  heart  and 
courage  of  an  unusual  sort,  for  that 
name  originally  meant  "the  son  of  a 
lion." 

"Mc"  or  "M"  meant  "son  of,"  and 
in  the  days  when  names  were  signifi- 
cant it  was  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
be  called  the  son  of  your  father.  Yet 
when  we  look  at  some  of  those  "sons- 
ofs"  we  wonder  why  this  is  so.  For 
example  M'Dugall  meant  "son  of 
black  eyes"  and  M'Donald  was  the 
"son  of  brown  eyes."  M'Duncan 
was  "son  of  brown  head."  Now 
what  could  brown  eyes,  brown  head, 
or  black  eyes  have  to  warrant  pride 
in  naming  the  son? 

In  olden  times  the  man  with  brown 
eyes  was  looked  upon  as  favored  by 
the  gods  with  traits  of  unusual  hon- 
esty, loyalty,  and  love.  That  is  why 
the  poet,  in  his  lines,  so  often  speaks 
of  the  maiden  with  brown  eyes.  Black 
eyes  denote  fire  and  fierceness  of  dis- 
position— such  as  the  determined 
leader  of  a  communtiy  had.  The  man 
with  black  eyes  was  fearless,  bold, 
and  not  easily  conquered.  Then  the 
man  with  the  brown  hair  was  he  who 
had  a  "lion's  mane,"  his  shock  of 
hair  apparently  giving  him  unusual 
strength.  So  we  can  readily  see  why 
there  was  just  pride  in  naming  a  son 
because  of  his  paren't  eyes  or  head. 


There  were  other  reasons  for  giv- 
ing names.  Take  the  name  M'Kenzie. 
That  means  "son  of  the  friendly  one," 
and  you  may  picture  that  young  man's 
father  as  charitable,  kindly,  and  be- 
loved by  his  neighbors.  Mclntyre 
meant  the  "son  of  the  carpenter." 
Amusing  are  the  derivations  of 
Campbell  and  Cameron,  for  the  for- 
mer means  "crooked  mouth"  and  the 
latter  "crooked  nose." 

The  term  "son  of"  is  found  in  many 
countries.  In  Ireland  it  is  express- 
ed by  "0'";  among  the  Hebrews  it 
was  "ben";  in  Germany  it  is  "sohn" 
used  after  the  name,  as  in  Mendels- 
sohn, and  in  Sweden  it  is  "son,"  as  in 
the  name  Johnson.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  "ap"  of  Wales. 
Llewellyn  ap-Howell  means  Llewllyn 
the  son  of  Howell,  bat  certain  con- 
tractions have  come  into  use,  so  that 
the  original  names  have  become  lost. 
Take  that  name  Llewellyn  ap-Howell, 
and  we  find  that  it  first  was  changed 
to  Phcwell  and  then  to  Powell  as  we 
find  it  today.  The  name  Prichard  is 
another  good  example.  Originally  it 
was  ap-Richard,  the  contraction 
changing  it  to  Prichard  as  we  see  it 
now. 

Some  place  name  origins,  found  in 
England,  are  also  of  interest.  West- 
minster is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  old  English  names  and  originally 
it  was  "West  Monastery,"  so  called 
because  it  was  the  place  where  the 
West  Monastery  was  built.  Minster 
is  a  corruption  of  Monastery. 

Oxford  has  a  simple  derivation.  It 
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was  the  place  where  the  oxen  crossed  ing  ground,  and  the  gate  was  known 

the  river,  or  a  ford  for  oxen.  as  a  lych-gate.     So,  in  looking  up  the 

Canterbury  was  originally  Canti-  word  Litchfield,  we  find  that  it  liter- 
burgh,  or  the  place  where  the  Canti  ally  means  "the  field  of  the  dead." 
lived  before  the  Saxon  invasion.  The  The  town  by  that  name  was  so-call- 
Canti  were  the  ancient  people  of  Bri-  ed  because,  in  a  great  field  on  which 
tain.  Gradually  the  name  was  chang-  the  town  is  now  located,  a  thousand 
ed,  first  to  the  Burgh  of  Kent  and  Christians  were  put  to  death,  in  the 
then  to  Canterbury.  time   of    Diocletian,   and   their   bodies 

Lich    is    the    Saxon    word    for    the  were  left  there,  as  a  warning  to  oth- 

dead,     and     this    was     first     written  er  Christians, 
"lych."     It  was  applied  to  the  bury- 


WRITINGS  OF  JUSTICE  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

The  writings  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  though  all 
combined  would  equal  only  one  moderate-sized  volume,  fairly 
bristle  with  outstanding  quotations.     A  few  of  them  follow: 

To  fight  a  war,  you  must  believe  something  and  want  some- 
thing with  all  your  might.  So  must  you  do  to  carry  anything 
else  to  an  end  worth  reaching.  More  than  that,  you  must  be 
willing  to  commit  yourself  to  a  course,  perhaps  a  long  and  hard 
one,  without  being  able  to  forsee  exactly  what  will  come  out. 
One  may  fall  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge  or  at  the  top  of  the 
earth-works ;  but  in  no  other  way  can  he  reach  the  rewards  of 
victory. 

Every  calling  is  great  when  greatly  pursued. 

To  be  master  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  you  must  master 
those  which  lie  next  to  it;  and  thus  to  know  anything  you 
must  know  all. 

Great  places  make  great  men.  The  electric  current  of  large 
affairs  turns  even  common  mold  to  diamond,  and  traditions 
of  ancient  honor  impart  something  of  their  dignity  to  those 
who  inherit  them. 

When  the  ignorant  are  taught  to  doubt,  they  do  not  know 
what  they  safely  may  believe. 

I  believe  that  if  the  chance  of  battle,  I  may  add,  the  passage 
of  a  law  has  ruined  a  state,  there  was  general  cause  at  work 
that  made  that  state  ready  to  perish  by  a  single  battle  or  law. 

There  are  few  vices  available  for  the  elderly. — Selected. 
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SUPERLATIVE  SOUTH  AMERICA 


By  J.  Edmund  Brewton 


We  should  be  especially  interested 
in  South  America  for  it  is  the  con- 
tinent nearest  our  own.  Do  you  know 
some  of  the  superlative  claims  of 
this  neighboring'  continent? 

North  and  South  America  are  the 
world's  centers  of  democracy.  In 
all  their  vast  territory  there  is  not 
one  country  governed  as  a  monarchy, 
though  the  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  control  some  areas. 

South  America  is  composed  of  a 
baker's  dozen  countries.  These  thir- 
teen countries  are  all  republics  ex- 
cept the  Guianas.  Spanish  is  the 
language  of  every  South  American 
country  except  Brazil  where  Portu- 
guese is  the  official  language. 

Brazil,  the  giant  country  of  South 
America,  is  truly  a  giant  for  only 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  two 
other  countries  of  the  world  are 
larger.  Even  our  own  country  is 
smaller  if  we  leave  out  Alaska.  Bra- 
zil includes  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  continent  of  South  America, 
and  spreads  out  its  length  and 
breadth  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
touches  all  but  two,  Chile  and  Ecua- 
dor, of  the  South  American  countries. 

If  you  were  to  leave  New  York  on 
board  a  steamer  bound  for  Rio  de 
Janerio  you  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  you  would  come  into  fresh 
water  hundreds  of  miles  out  at  sea 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River.  The  waters  of  this  river  flow 
unmingled  for  three  hundred  miles 
out  to  sea.  The  steamer  would  reach 
the  Amazon  current  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 


er, and  you  might  not  see  land  at 
once  even  when  you  reached  the  riv- 
er's mouth  for  the  river  itself  is  two 
hundred  miles  wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Amazon  is  not  only  the  larg- 
est river  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 
"She  stretches  across  the  continent 
like  a  huge  serpent  and  holds  in  her 
mouth  a  piece  of  land  which  is  larg- 
er than  the  areas  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  com- 
bined. The  tide  runs  up  the  Ama- 
zon for  four  hundred  miles  and  some- 
times pushes  a  wall  of  water  before 
it  twenty  feet  high." 

This  great  river  discharges  more 
water  into  the  sea  than  the  eight 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  With  its 
tributaries,  it  washes  so  much  mud 
and  sand  from  its  basin  that  it 
makes  the  ocean  muddy  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  beyond  its  mouth. 
It  is  the  only  great  river  in  the 
world  whose  general  direction  is  east 
and  west,  all  others  being  north  and 
south.  It  is  the  second  longest  river 
in  the  world,  the  total  length  of  the 
main  river  being  3,300  miles,  about 
one  hundred  miles  longer  than  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  ocean  steamers  for  2,300  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  up  to  this 
point  it  has  an  average  depth  of  120 
to  150  feet  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers 
in  the  system  is  about  15,000  miles. 

Rio  de  Janerio  is  the  largest  city 
in  Brazil  and  the  second  largest  in 
South  America.     There  are  few  har- 
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bors  in  the  world  as  fine  as  the  har- 
bor of  Rio  de  Janerio.  Sheltered  by 
the  bordering  mountains,  it  is  a  port 
for  vessels  from  all  over  the  world. 
There  is  space  enough  for  great 
numbers  of  the  largest  ships,  and  the 
water  is  so  deep  that  even  the  hug- 
est  ocean  liners  can  easily  enter  and 
and  sail  right  up  to  the  city's  docks. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janerio  is  the  largest  sculp- 
tured likeness  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
This  heroic  statue  is  erected  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Designed  and 
erected  of  stone  by  the  French  sculp- 
tor, Paul  Landowski,  this  tribute  to 
the  "Man  of  Sorrows"  rises  125  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  pedestal  to  the 
top  of  the  figure's  gigantis  head.  The 
arms  are  outstretched  so  that,  from 
a  distance,  the  statue  appears  to  be 
a  huge  cross. 

South  America  not  only  claims  in 
this  Brazilian  statue  the  largest  sta- 
tue of  Christ  but  also  claims  the  sec- 
ond largest  statue  of  the  Saviour. 
This  second  largest  statue  is  the 
world-famous  "Christ  of  the  Andes" 
which  stands  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Chile  and  Argentina.  The 
wise  men  of  both  of  these  countries 
made  up  their  minds  to  put  an  end 
to  all  the  war  between  them,  and 
drew  up  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  They 
melted  down  their  cannons,  and  from 
the  metal  made  this  large  statue  of 
Christ. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  Bra- 
Land"  for  three  fourths  of  the  world's 
Land"  for  three-fourts  of  the  world's 
coffee  is  raised  here.  Sao  Paulo  is 
called  "the  Capital  of  Coffee  Land" 
because  it  is  the  great  railroad  and 
business  center  of  the  coffee-growing 


district.  We  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  these  facts  for  we  are 
the  greatest  consumers  of  coffee  in 
the  world.  Our  average  annual  con- 
sumption is  twelve  pounds  per  per- 
son, nearly  twenty  times  as  much  as 
that  of  England. 

The  Andes  are  the  highest  moun- 
tain mass  on  the  globe  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Himalayas,  and  Mount 
Aconcagua  on  the  boundary  between 
Chile  and  Argentina  is  the  highest 
peak  on  the   Western  Hemisphere. 

Between  the  mountain  ranges  are 
high  plains  and  plateaus.  By  far  the 
greatest  of  these  plateaus  is  the 
Plateau  of  Bolivia.  It  is  more  than 
two  and  one-half  miles  above  sea  lev- 
el and  is  one  of  the  highest  plateaus 
in  the  world,  yet  the  mountains  that 
surround  it  are  even  higher.  The 
highest  volcanic  peak  in  the  world  is 
Sahama  in  Bolivia.  It  is  21,000  feet 
high. 

South  America  possesses  in  La 
Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia,  the  highest 
capital  in  the  world.  It  is  12.700 
feet  above  sea  level.  If  you  were  on 
your  way  to  La  Paz,  ycu  would  be 
advised  to  stop  over  at  Arequipa  or 
some  other  half-way  point  before  en- 
tering the  altitude  of  the  Bolivian 
highlands.  Even  after  you  arrived 
at  La  Paz  you  would  have  to  be  care- 
ful for  weeks  not  to  over-exercise.  La 
Paz  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  Americas  for  it  was  an  Inca  min- 
ing center  long  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards. 

The  second  largest  waterfall  in  the 
world  is  in  South  America.  The 
Falls  of  Iguassu,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  three  republics,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  and  Argentina,  is  surpass- 
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ed  only  by  the  Victoria  in  Africa.  The 
Falls  of  Iguassu  is  forty-six  feet 
higher  and  some  hundreds  of  feet 
wider  than  Niagara. 

Ecuador  claims  the  largest  bell  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  bell 
swings  in  the  tower  of  the  Merced 
Cathedral  of  Quito,  and  weighs  four- 
teen tons.  Its  height  is  about  seven 
feet. 

In  Chile  is  the  Atacama  Desert 
which  is  one  of  the  driest  regions  of 
the  whole  earth.  In  many  parts  of 
it  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  for 
years.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
treeless,  grassless  region  has  brought 
more  wealth  to  Chile  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Atacama  Desert  is 
the  only  region  in  the  world  where 
nitrate  is  found  in  great  enough 
quantities  to  be  mined.  Nitrate  is 
one  of  the  most  important  minerals 
used  in  making  fertilizers  and  Chile 
provides  nearly  the  whole  supply  for 
the  world. 

Chile  is  a  great  copper-mining 
country,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
United  States.  The  two  countries 
together  produce  twice  as  much  cop- 
per as  is  produced  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Most  of  the  world's  em- 
eralds are  furnished  by  Columbia. 
The  petroleum  production  of  Vene- 
zuela is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  asphlat  lakes  of  Trinidad  and 
Bermudez  are  unparalelled.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  supply 
of  asphalt  comes  from  Venezuela  and 
the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Argentin,  Uruguay,  and  southern 
Brazil    are     included     in     one     great 


grazing  ground  that  ranks  as  a  re- 
gion second  in  the  world  in  beef  pro- 
duction. Only  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds this  region  in  the  production  of 
beef.  Uruguay  ranks  fourth  in  mut- 
ton exports. 

Rubber  was  until  recently  secured 
chiefly  from  wild  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines  found  principally  in  the  Ama- 
zon valley  of  Brazil  and  in  Central 
Africa  around  the  Congo  River.  It 
is,  however,  now  secured  principally 
from  plantations  in  the  Far  East. 

Among  the  continents,  South  Amer- 
ica ranks  fourth  in  size,  and  fifth  in 
population.  In  railroad  mileage, 
South  America  ranks  fourth,  having 
a  total  mileage  of  56,000  miles  or 
seven  per  cent  of  the  world's  mile- 
age. 

South  America  extends  about  one 
thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  South 
Pole  than  does  Australia,  which  is 
considered  the  southernmost  contin- 
ent. The  southernmost  city  in  the 
world  is  Magallanes,  South  America. 
Some  of  the  sheep  ranches  here  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
Magallanes  is  an  important  port  for 
the   shipment  of  wool  and  mutton. 

Superlatvie  South  America!  A 
continent  that  possesses  the  largest 
river  in  the  world,  the  greatest  sta- 
ues  of  Christ,  the  highest  mountain 
peaks  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  second  largest  waterfall  in  the 
•daiivjdadns  pajjBD  aq 
o%  3uiAj9sap  auo  si  'sSuiq}  ampuls 
-^no  JLdv^o  ,£ubui  sb  iibja.  sb  'a.iaqdsi 
-w^ajj  ujca^sa^  8H^  ui  \\dq  ^.soSjb[  aqq. 
puB^jasap  Suionpojd-a:iB.riiu  ^saxeeaS 
aq^  'spuB[  SuprLpo-id-aajioo  lsaiBajS 
aqq.      'oubdjoa      isaqSiq      aq}      'pjjoAV 
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THE  FRIENDLY  FOG 


By  Lillian 

Nancy  Allen  was  humming  a  hap- 
ply,  little  song  as  she  came  up  from 
the  garden  where  she  had  been  hoe- 
ing a  long  row  of  turnips.  Her  bro- 
ther, Tad,  was  just  driving  Polly  and 
Sukey,  the  two  sleek,  red  and  white 
cows  into  the  barnyard  to  milk  them. 

"Did  you  see  my  Jack  o'  Lantern, 
Nan?"  he  asked. 

Nancy  laughed.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer Tad  had  picked  out  a  little,  green 
pumpkin  and  scratched  his  name  on 
it  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  As  the 
pumpkin  grew,  the  name  grew,  too, 
until  now  it  stood  out  like  clear,  rasi- 
ed  print. 

"I  saw  it,"  said  Nan.  "It's  growing 
fatter  and  fatter.  It's  the  biggest 
pumpkin  in  the  garden.  My,  Tad, 
our  garden  has  done  well!  And  it 
was  planted  right  among  the  stumps! 
All  father  had  time  to  do  was  to  chop 
down  the  trees  and  burn  the  brush 
and  we  dug  holes  and  dropped  in  the 
seed.  We've  got  potatoes  and  corn 
and  beans  and  pumpkins  and  turnips. 
With  two  whole  barrels  of  salted 
herring,  caught  almost  in  our  front 
yard,  and  plenty  of  milk  and  home- 
cured  bacon  and  pork,  we'll  certainly 
live  in  luxury  this  winter." 

Tad  smacked  his  lips.  "Not  much 
as.  it  was  last  year  when  we  lived  on 
Indian-smoked  venison  and  bark  tea," 
he  reminded  his  sister.  "I  used  to 
chew  and  chew  and  rest  a  wbile  and 
chew  some  more.  But  we  were  lucky 
to  have  the  venison.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  good,  old  Paugatuck,  we  should 
have  just  about  starved.  Paugatuck 
is  a  real  Christian  and  all  his  family. 


E.  Andrews 

I  never  knew  a  white  boy  to  be  any 
better  than  Ocone.  And  Wind  Flow- 
er just  as  good  as  Ocone.  Why  do 
you  suppose  we  haven't  seen  anything 
of  Ocone  or  Wind  Flower  for  a  whole 
week?" 

Nancy  looked  troubled.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  said  simply.  "Sometimes 
I'm  afraid  it's  true  that  King  Philip 
is  going  on  the  war  path  and  the 
Christian  Indians  are  afraid  to  come 
and  see  us." 

"They'll  warn  us  some  way,"  de- 
clared Tad  confidently.  "I  know  they 
will.  But  I  hope  that  story  about 
Metacomet,  or  King  Philip,  as  the 
white  men  call  him,  isn't  true.  It's 
a  shame,  anyhow,  that  after  old  Chief 
Massasoit  was  so  good  to  the  colo- 
nists, so  many  white  men  should  take 
advantage  of  the  Indian.  When 
Massasoit  died,  Wamsutta  his  oldest 
son  was  good  to  the  white  men  and 
so  was  Metacomet  after  Wamsutta 
died.  But  now  the  white  men  are 
growing  worse  and  it  makes  Meta- 
comet restless  and  angry.  Why, 
Tom  Miller  gave  Black  Horse  a  hand- 
ful of  cheap  beads  for  the  finest  mink 
skin  I  ever  saw!  It  was  all  right,  he 
said.  The  Indian  didn't  know  what 
the  skin  was  worth.  'But  you  do!' 
I  said.  Tom  has  never  liked  me 
since." 

"I'm  glad  father  never  cheated 
them  or  sold  them  liquor,"  said  Nan- 
cy. "If  he  had,  he  wouldn't  have 
dared  to  leave  us  here  while  he  went 
with  that  surveying  party  to  the  new 
territory  of  Quonektacut.  But  Wind 
Flower   promised   to   let   us   know   if 
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King   Philip   went  on   the  war   path, 
so  father  knew  we'd  be  all  right." 

Tad  got  the  wooden  bucket  and  be- 
gan to  milk.  The  setting  sun  drop- 
ped lower  and  the  Taunton  River, 
rolling  by  the  log  cabin  and  the  small- 
ler  log  outbuildings,  was  a  glory  of 
crimson  and  gold.  On  the  split  log 
doorstep  lay  a  big,  brown  dog. 

Nancy  paused  and  patted  his  broad 
head.  "Hello,  Bose!"  she  greeted 
him. 

Bose  followed  her  into  the  cabin 
and  sprawled  comfortably  on  a  bear 
skin.  Deftly  Nancy  uncovered  the 
coals  in  the  big  stone  fireplace,  blew 
the  coals  into  a  flame,  heaped  dry 
bark  on  them,  and  hung  a  kettle  on  a 
blackened  crane  hook.  She  filled  the 
kettle  with  water,  salted  it  and  be- 
gan to  sift  in  dry  meal  to  make  mush 
for  supper.  She  sifted  the  meai 
through  a  sieve  made  of  dried  deer 
skin,  punched  full  of  little  holes,  and 
fastened  to  a  round  wooden  hoop. 

Tad  came  in  with  the  milk  and 
Nancy  strained  it.  By  this  time  the 
mush  was  going  "Plop!  Plop!  Plop!" 
Tad  liked  hasty  pudding. 

Nancy  put  three  wooden  bowls  on 
the  table.  One  she  filled  with  scraps 
for  Bose  and  set  on  the  floor.  The 
other  two  she  filled  with  pudding  *or 
herself  and  Tad.  With  plenty  of 
rich  milk  to  go  with  the  pudding,  it 
was  indeed  a  feast. 

They  had  just  finished  eating  when 
Bose  suddenly  growled  and  the  hair 
on  his  neck  rose.  But  the  next  in- 
stant the  hair  went  down  and  he 
flapped  his  big  tail,  as  a  slender,  girl- 
ish figure  glided  across  the  threshold. 

"Oh,  Wind  Flower,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you!"    cried    Nancy,    "We've    missed 


you  a  lot." 

"Is,  Ocone  with  you?"  asked  Tad 
quickly. 

Wind  Flower  shook  her  head.  Her 
two  long,  raven  black  braids  hung  be- 
low her  waist  and  her  brilliant  black 
eyes  flashed.  She  laid  a  slim,  brown 
finger  on  her  lips. 

"S-s-sh!"  she  warned.  "There  is 
danger.  King  Philip  has  held  coun- 
sel with  his  braves.  The  war  is  to 
begin  tonight.  You  must  get  away 
quick.  The  white  men  have  sold 
some  of  the  Indians  fire  water  and 
they  may  not  wait.  King  Philip  is,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Leonard  at  Taunton 
and  you  must  go  there.  My  father, 
Paugatuck,  and  my  brother,  Ocone, 
are  going  in  different  ways  to  warn 
the  Christian  white  people  to  flee  to 
the  garrison  at  Swansea  or  to  Taun- 
ton. Get  together  what  you  want  to 
take  quickly. 

"But  we  cannot  travel  on  the  river 
while  it  is  light,"  protested  Nancy. 
"We  should  be  sure  to  be  seen  and 
captured." 

"I  know,"  said  Wind  Flower,"  but 
you  must  be  out  of  the  house.  We  can 
hide  under  the  bank  of  the  stream 
that  runs  down  into  the  river.  As 
soon  as  it  is  dark,  we  will  take  your 
boat  and  I  will  help  you  row  almost 
to  Taunton.  Then  I  will  go  ashore 
and  go  back  to  our  lodge  and  no  one 
will  know  who  warned  you.  You  can 
row  the  rest  of  the  way  yourself;" 

As  Wind  Flower  urged  them  to 
hurry  in  the  clear  English  that  Nan- 
cy had  been  many  weeks  and  months 
teaching  her,  Tad  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  cows. 

"Polly  and  Sukey!"  h,e  exclaimed. 
"I  hate  to  have  them  killed." 
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"Drive  them  down  into  the  cedar 
swamp,"  said  Wind  Flower.  "Ocone 
will  find  them  there  and  milk  them. 
Maybe  we  can  save  them  for  you.  Let 
the  pigs  out  of  the  pen,  too.  Give  nie 
a  hammer.     I  will  help  you." 

"We  can  take  Bose  with  us,"  said 
Nancy.  "All  we  have  to  do  is  to  lay 
a  hand  on  his  head  and  he  will  not 
make  a  sound.  He  is,  trained  to  be 
quiet." 

Hastily  she  gathered  a  few  small 
treasures  together  and  tied  them  in 
a  bundle.  Tad  and  Wind  Flower  re- 
leased the  three  pigs  and  drove  the 
astonished  cows  out  of  the  barnyard 
and  down  the  path  to  the  cedar 
swamp  where  Tad  and  Ocone  built  a 
small  secret  corral  in  case  of  need. 
They  worked  so  swiftly  that  in  a 
short  time  they  were  ready  to  go. 

Jusv  as  Nancy  covered  the  fire, 
there  came  a  swift  rush  of  feet  out- 
side. A  girl  burst  in  at  the  door. 
Her  face  was  white  and  she  could 
scarcely  speak  for  a  moment. 

"Why.  it's  Alice  Miller!"  exclaimed 
Nancy. 

"The — the  Indian  war  has  broken 
out!"  panted  Alice.  "Some  of  the 
Indians  are  burning  our  cabin.  I 
ran  through  the  cornfield  and  got  in- 
to the  woods.  Mother  and  father 
went  to  Taunton  this  morning  and  I 
was  alone.  Nancy,  what  shall  we 
do?"' 

At  that  moment  she  caught  sight  of 
Wind  Flower.  "An  Indian  here!"  she 
cried.  "What  have  you  let  her  in 
for?" 

"It's  Wind  Flower,"  explained 
Nancy,  "Paugatuck's  daughter.  She 
is  a  Christian  Indian.  We're  going 
to  hide  under  the  bank  of  the  brook 


and  then  we're  going  down  the  riv- 
er." 

"Oh,  Nancy,  don't  trust  her!" 
pleaded  Alice.  "All  Indians  are 
treacherous.  I  hate  them.  We'll  sure- 
ly be  killed,  if  you  do  as  she  says. 
Stay  in  the  cabin.  Don't  go  out. 
Fasten  the  door.  You  have  your  fa- 
ther's musket.  Maybe  we  can  hold 
the  Indians  off  until  someone  can 
help  us." 

"Alice  I  trust  Wind  Flower.  I  be- 
lieve she  is  a  Christian.  Tad  and  I 
are  going  to  do  just  what  she  says," 
said  Nancy  firmly. 

"No  help  come,"  Wind  Flower 
warned  them,  dropping  into  broken 
English  in  her  excitement.  "Bad 
white  men  sell  Indians  fire  water.  In- 
dians come  quick  now.  Hurry!  We 
go." 

She  caught  Nancy's  arm  and  gave 
it  a  vigorous  tug.  Nancy  and  Tad 
started  toward  the  door,  each  carry- 
ing a  bundle.  Wind  Flower  followed 
them  and  Bose  followed  all  three, 
puzzled  by  their  actions  but  obeying 
Tad's  command  to  come.  Afraid  to 
stay  alone,  Alice  finally  yielded. 

The  little  stream  trickled  merrily 
along  back  of  the  cabin  and  ran  into 
the  river.  The  water  was  shallow 
and  low  and  the  shelving  banks,  hung 
far  over  the  water.  The  banks  were 
covered  with  alder  and  ferns  and  ha- 
zel bushes.  There  was  room  enough 
in  places  for  a  person  to  crouch  or 
sit  in  a  fairly  comfortable  position. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  it  was  quite 
dark!"  whispered  Nancy. 

Wind  Flower  pointed  toward  the 
river.     "Fog!"    she    returned.  "See!" 

Sure  enough  the  silvery  veil  of  fog 
that    so    often    hid    the    river    in    the 
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summer  was  spreading  out  over  the 
water.  It  was  thick  enough  to  look 
like  a  white  wall,  as  it  rolled  in  from 
the  sea.  Never  had  it  looked  so  good 
to  Nancy  and  Tad  before. 

"It's  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  that 
God  used  to  protect  the  Israelites," 
said  Tad  thankfully.  "It's  a  friend- 
ly fog,  if  there  ever  was  one." 

"I  will  wade  downstream  and  find 
your  boat,"  said  Wind  Flower.  "I 
can  drag  it  up  close  so  no  one  will 
see  it.  When  you  hear  an  owl  hoot, 
you  come." 

The  dusk  seemed  to  close  about 
her  sp  quickly  did  she  vanish.  A  lit- 
tle wind  made  the  alder  leaves  rustle. 
Suddenly  the  wind  brought  the  echo 
of  a  yell.  A  red  glow  showed  through 
the  trees  upstream. 

"That's  our  house  burning,"  an- 
nounced Alice  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"Black  Horse  was  leading  the  In- 
dians who  set  it  afire." 

"Did  your  father  sell  Black  Horse 
'fire  water'?"  asked  Nancy. 

"Yes,"  answered  Alice.  "Mother 
didn't  want  him  to.  She  told  him  it 
was  dangerous,  and  that  it  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Plymouth  Council.  But 
he  would  do  it.  He  said  that  it  did 
not  matter  about  the  Indians.  They 
were  just  heathen,  anyway." 

"Oh!"  Nancy  gave  a  low  exclama- 
tion of  anger.  She  didn't  wonder 
that  Black  Horse  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  punish  Tom  Miller  for 
some  of  his  evil  ways,  but  she  was 
sorry  for  Alice,  and  her  mother.  "In- 
dians are  just  people,  like  us,"  she 
told  Alice.  "If  you  knew  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  like  Wind  Flower  and 
Ocone,  you  would  see  how  true  they 
can  be  and  how  patiently  they  have 
endured  being  wronged  and  cheated. 


I   don't  wonder      the      non-Christian 
ones  have  gone  on  the  war  path." 

At  that  moment  the  wavering  cry 
of  a  screech  owl  sounded  clearly 
through  the  gathering  dusk.  It  was 
so  real  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  the  cry  was  made  by  Wind  Flow- 
er.    It  was  repeated  three  times. 

Tad  waded  quickly  out  into  the 
stream.  "Come!"  he  told  Nancy  and 
Alice.  "Step  as  quietly  as  you  can. 
Don't  splash  the  water.  And  keep 
in  the  shadow  of  the  alders." 

They  were  almost  touching  the 
boat  before  they  saw  it.  Wind  Flow- 
er had  poled  it  in  close  to  the  river 
bank  and  almost  into  the  mouth  of 
the  little  stream.  The  oars  were  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Tad  grasped 
one  and  Nancy  the  other. 

"We'll  row."  whispered  Nancy. 
"You  listen,  Wind  Flower.  Your 
ears  are  quicker  than  ours,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "Sit  where  you  can  keep 
your  hand  on  Bose's  head.  He  won't 
bark  then." 

Wind  Flower  sat  with  her  head 
bent  slightly  forward.  Knowing  that 
the  water  would  carry  sound,  she 
leaned  a  little  over  the  side.  Tad 
and  Nancy  rowed  as  softly  as  possi- 
ble, keeping  the  oars  low  in  the  wa- 
ter. 

"Indians!"  whispered  Wind  Flow- 
er. "They  at  your  landing.  They  no 
see  us  now.  Fog  too  thick.  The 
Christian's  God  has  saved  us.  We 
will  thank  Him." 

Faint  gleams  of  light  were  break- 
ing through  the  fog  where  Wind  Flow" 
er  went  ashore.  "That  Taunton,"  she 
told  the  others.  "You  row  straight 
ahead.  Other  people  coming.  I  hear 
boats.     You  safe  now." 

It  was  true.       Refugees  were  com- 
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ing  in  boats  and  on  foot  along  shore. 
The  Christian  Indians  had  warned 
many  of  the  white  people.  At  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives,  they  had  saved 
the  lives  of  their  white  friends.  But 
many  other  settlers  perished  and 
many  cabins  were  burned. 

Tad  was  allowed  to  accompany  one 
of  the  first  rescue  parties  that  went 
up  the  river.  All  the  cattle  that 
could  be  found  were  driven  to  the 
fort  and  such  garden  stuff  as  could 
be  easily  gathered  was  harvested  to 
feed  the  many  refugees. 

Tad  was  proudly  driving  Polly  and 
Sukey.  "Ocone  fed  them  and  took 
care  of  them,"  he  told  Nancy  and  Al- 
ice. "They  are  a  little  thin  because 
he  didn't  dare  let  them  out  to  graze 
and  it  was  hard  work  for  him  to 
gather  grass  enough  for  them.  And 
what  do  you  think?  He  and  Paugatuck 
dug  a  hole  in  the  hazel  thicket  and 
buried  our  potatoes  and  turnips.  They 
even  hid  and  saved  my  Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern  pumpkin.       Ocone   said  he  was 


sorry  he  couldn't  see  it  made  into  a 
'fire  face'  but  he  saved  it  for  me.  Our 
cabin  and  the  other  buildings  are 
burned  down  but  we  can  build  anoth- 
er cabin  next  spring." 

"I'll  never  say  again  that  I  won't 
trust  an  Indian,"  said  Alice.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  Wind  Flower,  we 
should  /never  have  been  able  to  escape 
alive.  Father  says  he  will  sell  the 
Indians  no  more  fire  water.  And  he 
will  give  them  an  honest  price  for 
their  furs.  He  says  that  Wind  Flow- 
er and  Ocone  and  the  other  Christian 
Indians  proved  they  were  better  than 
he  was  and  he  is  ashamed  of  his 
past  life  and  is  going  to  ask  God  to 
help  him  to  do  better." 

"That  is  good  news,"  smiled  Nancy. 

And  Tad  nodded.  "Paugatuck  and 
his  people  will  be  glad  to  hear  it," 
he  assured  Alice.  "It  will  mean  a 
lot  to  us  all.  And  when  father  comes 
back  and  we  get  our  new  cabin  built, 
we'll  have  a  real  celebration." 


He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well,  and  laughed 
often  and  loved  much.  Who  has  gained  the  trust  of  pure  wo- 
men and  the  love  of  little  children.  Who  has  filled  his  niche 
in  life  and  accomplished  his  task.  Who  left  the  world  better 
than  he  found  it,  whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  beautiful 
poem,  or  a  rescued  soul.  Who  has  looked  for  the  best  in  oth- 
ers, and  given  the  best  he  had.  Whose  life  was  an  inspiration ; 
whose  memory  is  a  benediction. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


We  learned  last  week  that  Graham 
Godfrey,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  7, 
had  secured  a  position  with  the  Union 
New  Company,  working  on  a  South- 
ern Railway  train  running  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miller  Carter,  of  Asheville,  former- 
ly of  Cottage  No.  13,  who  was  parol- 
ed last  January,  spent  a  couple  of 
days  at  the  School  this  week.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  States ville  where 
he  expected  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
relatives  and  friends. 
— o — 

Two  steeple- jacks  were  seen  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  perched  upon  the 
steel  flag-poles  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  campus,  painting  and  repair- 
ing damage  done  by  the  cyclone  last 
March,  and  upon  closer  observation 
one  of  them  was  recognized  as  Ed- 
win Baker,  of  Gastonia,  formerly  of 
Cottage  No.  9,  who  was  paroled  in 
1927.  Since  leaving  the  School,  Ed 
has  served  one  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  follow- 
ing the  occupation  of  steeple-jack. 
The  lad  seems  to  be  getting  up  in  the 
world  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  he 
has  made  a  good  record  since  leav- 
ing the  institution,  and  we  were  all 
glad  to  see  him. 

On  one  of  the  trips  made  by  the 
boys  to  Cress  Lake,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Concord  Lions  Club 
and  other  interested  friends,  we  ran 
into  James  Long,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  1,    who     was     paroled     in     1928. 


James  is  now  a  sports  writer,  cover- 
ing the  semi-pro  league  games  being 
played  in  this  section  and  reports  that 
he  likes  the  work  and  is  getting  along 
very  well.  Since  James  was  of  rather 
small  stature  while  at  the  School,  we 
were  surprised  to  see  that  he  has  de- 
veloped into  quite  a  husky  young 
man.  He  is  now  twenty- two  years 
old  and  has  an  attractive  and  pleas- 
ing personality.  We  had  not  been  in 
touch  with  James  for  some  time  and 
had  lost  track  of  what  he  had  been 
doing,  and  were  glad  to  again  lo- 
cate him  and  to  learn  that  he  is  do- 
ing well. 

— o — 
On  several  occasions  during  the 
past  few  months  there  have  come  to 
the  office,  bundles  of  comic  sheets 
taken  from  the  New  York  City  Sun- 
day editions.  They  were  simply  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jackson  Training 
School  and  bore  the  postmark,  "Stat- 
en  Island."  The  only  clue  we  have 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  donor  of  the 
papers  is  that  Dr.  Paul  Caldwell,  a 
native  of  Cabarrus  County,  a  pharm- 
icist,  is  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
pensary and  laboratory  at  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  a  home  for  retired  sea- 
men, located  at  that  place.  Dr.  Paul 
is  a  regular  subscriber  to  The  Uplift 
and  a  great  friend  of  this  institution, 
therefore  we  are  assumming  that  he 
is  the  "guilty"  party.  If  we  are  cor- 
rect in  this  surmise,  we  wish  to  as- 
sure him  that  the  boys  thoroughly 
enjoyed  reading  the  funnies,  and  we 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend our  appreciation  for  his  kindly 
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interest  in  them.  If  our  memory 
serves  us  right,  we  think  it  is  about 
time  for  Dr.  Paul  to  make  his  annual 
visit  to  Concord,  and  we  herewith  is- 
sue an  invitation  to  come  out  and 
spend  a  day  with  us  while  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

— o — 

A  team  representing  the  Red  Men, 
of  Concord,  opposed  the  Training 
School  boys  on  the  local  diamond  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  the.  School  lads 
winning  by  the  score  of  .1  to  0.  After 
the  visitors  had  tied  the  score  m  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  inning,  the 
game  was  called  off,  the  score  revert- 
ing to  the  last  complete  inning. 

Manager  Liske,  who  was  on  the 
firing  line  for  the  School,  was  in  fine 
form.  He  held  the  Red  Men  to  five 
scattered  hits  and  caused  twelve  bat- 
ters to  retire  via,  the  strike-out 
route.  "Lefty"  Miller  did  the  hurl- 
ing for  the  visitors,  and  allowed  the 
local  hitters  but  six  hits.  Neither 
pitcher  issued  a  base  on  balls. 

With  two  out  in  the  fifth  frame, 
the  School  boys  marked  up  the  only 
tally  of  the  gama.  Liske  singled  to 
right  field,  stole  second,  and  romped 
home  with  what  proved  to  be  the  win- 
ning marker  when  Gray  Wright,  lo- 
cal shortstop,  punched  a  double  to 
center  field. 

Each  team  contributed  several 
flashy  fielding  plays.  In  the  sixth 
inning  Bagerly,  playing  second  for 
the  Red  Men,  robbed  Andrews  of  a 
hit,  leaping  high  to  make  a  fine  one- 
handed  catch  of  a  line  drive  over 
second.  Bagerly  and  Wiliams  made 
a  snappy  double  play  in  the  first  in- 
ning. The  outstanding  play  made  by 
the    School    lads    was    a    one-handed 


pick-up  by  Wright  and  a  quick  throw 
to  first. 

It  was  a  hard  fought  game  all  the 
way  and  all  present  were  sorry  the 
weather  man  refused  to  allow  it  'to 
be  finished.     The  score:  ■.::..■ 


Red  Men 
J.  T.  S. 


RHB 

0  00  0  0  0—0  5  2 
0  00  010—1  6  1 


Two-base  hit:  Wright.  Stolen  bas- 
es: B.  Lefler,  Liske.  Double  plays:  H. 
Lefler  and  Smith;  Bagerly  and  Wil- 
liams. Struck  out:  By  Miller  6;  by 
Liske  12.  Umpires — Godown  and  Ma- 
son. 

— o — 

Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday.  For 
the  Scripture  Lessen  he  read  the  93rd 
Psalm,  and  in  his  talk  to  the  boys  he 
used  as  his  text  Isaiah  40:31— "But 
they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall 
mcunt  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they 
shall  walk,  and  not  fant." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  talk.  Rev. 
Mr.  Kellermeyer  told  of  making  a 
trip  North  recently.  He  spoke  of 
going  through  farming  country  and 
noticing  the  various  crops  raised  in 
different  sections;  he  then  spoke  of 
the  many  different  kinds  of  birds  seen 
along  the  way,  both  inland  and  by 
the  seaside. 

Speaking  of  birds,  Rev.  Mr.  Kel- 
lermeyer asked  if  we  really  realized 
what  the  birds  do  for  us.  He  men- 
tioned the  sparrow,  usually  consider- 
ed a  destructive  bird,  and  not  a  sing- 
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er.  Yet  this  bird  is  useful  to  man, 
being  a  great  insect  destroyer.  There 
are  thousands  of  other  birds  that  are 
very  valuable  because  they  protect 
our  food  crops  from  all  sorts  of  de- 
stroying insects  and  worms. 

The  speaker  continued  by  saying 
that  in  addition  to  being  useful  to 
man,  they  are  a  source  of  joy  as  they 
provide  sweet  music.  Then  they  are 
beautiful  to  look  at  because  of  their 
coloring,  and  we  like  also  to  see  them 
fly.  Even  the  buzzard,  often  spoken 
of  contemptously,  is  valuable  as  it 
rids  the  country  of  dead  things.  If 
we  would  only  stop  to  consider  all  the 
good  qualities  of  our  friends,  the 
birds,  we  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
destroy  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer  then  called 
special  attention  to  the  eagle,  and  the 
comparison  with  man,  as  quoted  in 
the  text.  They  who  work  upward,  as 
tiie  eagle,  renew  their  strength  in  the 
Lord. 

In  God's  Word,  said  the  speaker, 
^o  find  many  remarkable  reference 
to  nature — the  cattle  on  the  hills; 
the  blades  of  grass;  the  fish  of  the 
sea;  the  lilies  of  the  field,  etc.  The 
lion  is  spoken  of  as  a  symbol  of  great 
strength.  Energy  and  strength  are 
symbolized  in  the  eagle. 

Moses  likened  God  in  caring  for 
His  children  as  an  eagle  looking  af- 
ter her  young.  The  eagle  builds  her 
nest  high  up  on  steep  rocky  craigs, 
far  away  from  the  reach  of  human 
hands  and  destructive  animals.  Just 
as  the  modern  eagle  looks  after  her 
young,  just  so  the  Heavenly"  Father 
cares  for  those  who  have  higher 
thoughts  and  look  to  Him  for  guid- 


As  we  think  of  the  eagle,  and  her 
home  in  high  rocky  places,  continued 
the  speaker,  we  think  of  the  "Rock  of 
Ages."  God  provides  a  home  for  us 
just  as  He  does  for  the  eagle.  When 
the  young  eaglets  are  large  enough, 
the  mother  bird  pushes  them  out  of 
the  nest  and  they  must  either  fly  or 
be  crushed  on  the  rocks  below.  This 
world  is  a  place  of  training  for  us. 
God  provides  us  with  parents  and 
teachers  who  show  us  the  right  way. 
After  going  through  this  period  of 
training  in  youth,  we  must  then  take 
care  of  ourselves.  Like  the  baby  ea- 
gle, we  must  fly  high  to  success  or 
drop  down  to  destruction.  We,  as 
the  eagle,  should  look  for  the  higher 
things  of  life,  ever  looking  upward 
to  God  for  strength  to  reach  the  goal. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Kellermey- 
er said  that  only  in  God,  through  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  could  we  keep  from 
drifting  down  into  a  life  of  sin  and 
certain  destruction.  We  should  look 
carefully  where  we  go,  realizing  that 
the  only  guide  to  the  highest  goal  is 
the  course  that  God  has  planned  for 
us. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Con- 
cord Assembly  of  Rainbow  Girls,  our 
boys  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  a 
minstrel  production  called  "The  Jol- 
lies of  1935,"  presented  in  the  School 
auditorium  last  Tuesday  night.  Al- 
though it  was  an  extremely  hot  night, 
the  boys  did  not  notice  the  heat  as 
they  were  being  entertained  so  roy- 
ally, and  the  audtoriium  resounded 
with  hearty  hand-clapping  and  spon- 
taneous outbursts  of  laughter  as  the 
different  comedy  features  were  pre- 
sented. 
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Our  old  friend,  "Bub"  Kestler,  one 
of  Concord's  best  comedians,  was  the 
interlocutor  and  kept  the  show  mov- 
ing from  start  to  finish.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  him  playing 
any  role  other  than  black-face  come- 
dy, and  he  clearly  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  play  a  straight  part  by  the 
clever  manner  in  which  he  worked 
with  the  wise-cracking  end  men. 

The  end  men  were  headed  by 
"Gatemouth"  Setzer  and  "Bub"  Alli- 
son, of  Charlotte,  who  kept  the  boys 
laughing  by  their  antics  on  the  stage. 
These  popular  comedians  have  been 
heard  here  many  times  over  the  ra- 
dio, they  being  members  of  the  Dixie 
Minstrels,  presenetd  regularly  by 
station  W  B  T,  and  the  boys  were  de- 
lighted to  see  them  in  person.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  of  end  men  was  com- 
posed of  Concord  boys  who  added 
much  to  the  hilarity  as  they  aided 
the  Charlotte  stars  in  springing  their 
jokes,  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  the 
boys  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
program,  although  the  various  musi- 
cal numbers  were  well  receive!. 

The  members  of  the  chorus,  com- 
posed of  Rainbow  Girls,  were  attired 
in  attractive  and  appropriate  cos- 
tumes, making  a  mcst  pleasing  back- 
ground for  the  song  and  dance  num- 
bers. Another  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  manner  in  which  the 
tambourines  were  so  dexterously  used 
by  the  entire  company,  emphasizing 
the  rhythm  of  the  songs. 

The  outstanding  musical  hit  of  the 
evening  was  "The  Isle  of  Capri," 
sung  by  the     William     sisters,     with 


Miss  Martha  Penninger  accompany- 
ing at  the  piano.  Other  popular 
numbers  were:  "I  Ain't  Got  No- 
body," Joe  Kearns;  "The  Words  Are 
In  My  Heart,"  Helen  Moore;  "Save 
A  Little  Gin  For  Me,"  Gatemouth 
Setzer;  "Tell  Me  All  About  It,"  (song 
and  dance  number)  by  little  Pat 
Moose;  "Lay  Low,  Lizzie,"  Bub  Alli- 
son; "Dinah,"  Vivian  Ervin;  "Rain," 
by  the  harmony  trio,  Williams  Sis- 
ters and  Martha  Penninger;  "Oh  Me, 
Oh  My,  Oh  You,"  song  and  tap 
dance,  Polly  Gray  and  Joe  Kearns; 
"The  01'  Swimmin'  Hole,"  Helen 
Moore  and  chorus. 

Among  the  members  of  the  cast  of 
the  "Jollies"  were:  Interlocutor — 
"Bub"  Kestler.  End  Men— "Gate- 
mouth" Setzer,  "Bub"  Allison,  Paul 
Ridenhour,  Paul  Tate,  Jimmie  Frye, 
Kenneth  Stroupe,  Eari  Walters  and 
Joe  Kearns.  Member  of  Circle  and 
Dancer — Earl  Helms.  Girls  of  the 
Chorus — Polly  Gray,  Mary  Alice 
Moose,  Marjorie  Widenhouse,  Del- 
phina  Penninger,  Elizabeth  Earn- 
hardt, Virginia  Burris,  Doris  Widen- 
house, Vivian  Ervin,  Helen  Moore, 
Mildred  Fink,  Louise  Allred  and  Ru- 
by Sizemore.  Piano  Accompanists — 
Martha  Penninger  and  Louise  Stew- 
art. 

The  attitude  of  the  boys  towards 
this  fine  entertainment  was  evidence 
of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  each  performer, 
and  assures  a  most  hearty  welcome 
any  time  they  may  find  it  convenient 
to  come  again. 


Before  you  can  discipline  others  successfully  you  must  learn 
to  discipline  yourself. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  June  16,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(5)  Jesse   Cleveland  5 

(2)  Erwin  Martin  10 

(11)  William  McCormick  12 

(10)  Earl  Rogers  14 

(11)  Hassell  Shropshire  11 
(13)  Richard  Sullivan  14 

(2)   Louis  Tarkington  10 

(15)   Ashley  Thompson  15 

(8)    Richard    Ty singer  8 

(7)  Jerome  Warren  7 
(10)   Vermont  Whitley  11 

(8)  Wiley  Willoughby  8 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Sam  Batts  8 
Clifford  Bowers  11 
Douglas  Carter  3 
Robert  Cashwell  6 
William  Goodson  10 
Ray  Hutchins  4 
John  Kellam  2 
(4)    Herman  Lamm  11 
(2)    Ivan   Morrozoff  8 
(13)   Millard  Owenby  14 
Eugene  Whitt  9 
(2)   John  Wilson  2 


(5)  Thomas    Little  5 

(3)   Wheeler  Sturdivant  7 

COTTAGE  No.  5 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  2 
John   Capps  3 
(2)   James   Cooper  11 
Cleatus  Daugherty  2 
Thomas  Horton  12 
(4)   Clyde    Kivett  4 
(4)   Y.  V.  Spates  5 
(6)   Woodrow  Spruill  10 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(6)  William  Barber  8 
Julian  Gregory  4 
Frank  Hutchins  6 

(7)  John  Walsh  11 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(15)   Fleming  Collins  15 
(2)   Edwin  Greer  3 


(4) 

(2) 


(9) 
(2) 
(5) 


William  Ange  9 
William  Ballew  8 
Jack  Freeman  3 
Arthur  Grier 
John  Green 
Maynard  Hicks  14 
Paul  Johnson  4 
Randolph  Miller  9 
George  Nelson 
Robert  Worthington  11 


COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Bass  7 

(5)  Thomas  Doby  5 
Leo  Forrester  2 

(2)  George  Speers  3 
Joseph  Sanford  5 
John  Uptegrove  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(6)  Caleb  Hill  10 

(3)  Harding  Kluttz  6 
J.  B.  Murray  10 

(2)   Paul  Saunders  5 

(7)  Floyd   Watkins  12 
(5)   Douglas  Wilkes  8 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(15)   John  Auton  15 

(2)  Sam  Belk  11 

(7)  Harry  Flowe  13 

(3)  Ernest  Owens  4 
(2)   John  Penninger  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Esker  Childress  3 

(2)  Randolph  Davis  6 

(3)  Lee  Dickens  13 
Carl  Everett  3 

(2)   Pearly   Funderburk 

(8)  Woodfin  Fowler  10 
(2)   Carroll  Hoyle  3 

Hoyette  Hudson  6 
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(3) 
(11) 


Thomas  McCausley  5 
Thomas  McCarter  3 
Ben  Overby  2 
Luther  Wilson  3 
Ed  Lee  White  11 
Bryan  Williams  14 


COTTAGE  No.  10 

Vernon  Lamb  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(11)    Bennie  Holland  12 

(4)  Charles  Hefner  7 
David  Hodge  6 

(7)   Charles  Smith  10 
William  Tobar  2 
Oscar  Vereen  5 
Cecil  Webb  10 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(6)    Earl    Atwood  14 
(3)   Walter  Beaver  11 

(5)  Paul   Eason  8 
Alfred  Holoman  8 

(2)  Eli  Philemon  11 
(13)   Homer  Quick  14 

James   Reavis  2 
Lonnie  Sloan 
(5)   Thomas  Welch  9 
Olive  Weaver  5 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(3)  Urbane  Hill  13 


Bernis  Kirby  2 
Warren  Medlin  9 
(3)   Jennings   Norris  10 

(2)  Norman   Owens  2 

(3)  Eugene  Smith  14 
Harry  Smith  2 

(3)   Howard  Wilson  10 

COTTAGE   No.  14 

Elzie  Carpenter  6 
(2)   Jack  Comer  12 
Brevard  Hall  4 
Henry  Hallman  3 
(5)   J.  C.  Mobley  5 

COTTAGE  No.  15 


(2) 
(2) 

(3) 
(2) 
(5) 
(5) 
(3) 

(4) 
(2) 
(2) 


(3) 

(2) 
(2) 


Marvin  Ashe  7 
Robert  Alexander  10 
Thomas   Brown  6 
Denver  Beshears  9 
Jack  Barlow  4 
John  Caddell  13 
Earl  Chambers  5 
Earl  Hill  7 
Walter  Mitchell  2 
George  McManus  7 
Gilbert  Murray  8 
Harley  Pennell  8 
Paul  Rhodes  9 
Marshall   Scoggins  6 
Glenn  Stewart  10 
Robert  Teeter  8 
Roy  Wyrick  9 


A  FEW  "DONT'S"  ON  JUDGMENTS 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  God  made  one 
and  the  tailor  made  the  other. 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  his  family,  for  Cain  belonged  to  a  good 
family. 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  his  failure  in  life,  for  many  a  man 
fails  because  he  is  too  good  and  honest  to  succeed. 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  house  he  lives  in;  the  lizard  and 
the  rat  often  inhabit  the  grandest  structures. — Selected. 
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|  THE  FIGHTING  SMILE  i 

A  *r 

£  * 

%         The  finest  of  battles  a  man  can  win,  * 

$  Where  the  winning  is  better  than  gold,  * 

J  Is  the  battle  that  leads  to  a  sunny  smile,  % 

fWhen  the  tongue  is  inclined  to  scold.  % 

In  fighting  the  battles  of  life,  my  friend,  1 


|>  Has  it  ever  to  you  occured,  * 

f[  That  the  man  that  wins  when  others  fail, 

*  Is  the  man  with  a  pleasant  word?  % 

*  Thej  folks  that  we  like  to  see  the  best,  *}* 
t*  And  the  ones  that  we  count  worth  while,  * 
%  Are  the  folks  that  always  come  to  the  front,  ♦:♦ 

*  With  a  good  old  fighting  smile.  * 

$  — Harry  Brokaw.  t 

1  ! 
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A  SMILING  FRIEND 

It's  a  lot  of  consolation 

Just  to  have  a  smiling  friend, 
When  your  troubles  seem  so  many, 

And  you  know  not  how  they'll  end. 
For  his  smiles  are  like  some  magic 

When  he  grips  you  by  the  hand 
And,  as  in  your  eyes  he  gazes, 

Signals  you,  "I  understand." 

Smiles  like  that  are  priceless  treasure — 

Holding  love  and  honor,  too, 
When  in  trials  or  in  sorrow 

He  stands  by  and  sees  you  through. 
Be  your  station  high  or  lowly, 

On  his  cheer  you  can  depend; 
And  upon  the  final  summing 

Credit's  due  your  smiling  friend. 

— D.  J.  Blalock. 


GOVERNOR  ANGUS  W.  McLEAN 

Again  death  has  invaded  the  ranks  of  North  Carolina's  finest 
leadership  and  claimed  one,  former  Governor  Angus  W.  McLean, 
who  in  every  commission  commited  to  his  care  proved  worthy  of 
the  trust,  therefore,  was  not  only  of  inestimable  value  to  his  state 
but  to  the  country  at  large. 

While  Governor  of  the  great  commonwealth,  he  loved  with  a 
passion,  he  served  courageously  and  faithfully,  despite  the  fact 
there  were  entangling  embarrassments  that  had  to  be  smoothed 
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out,  and  a  stricter  economy  in  finances  put  into  practice,  after  a 
period  of  extravagrant  spending.  He  quitely  went  to  his  task, 
managing  the  affairs  of  his  administration  in  a  sober  and  sane 
manner,  setting  a  precedent  of  budgeting  that  has  been  approved. 

He  possessed  the  elements  of  true  manhood,  a  kindly  spirit,  a 
splendid  intellect,  having  as  his  ultimate  goal  an  ambition  to  see 
North  Carolina  in  the  forefront  in  every  phase  of  interest  that 
would  contribute  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  her  people. 

We  recall  with  great  pleasure  that  Governor  McLean  spent  al- 
most a  whole  day  at  the  Jackson  Training  School,  looking  over  the 
grounds,  the  buildings,  mixing  with  the  boys  also  inspected  many 
departments  of  the  institution,  and  during  the  time  expressed  an 
approval  as  to  the  manner  of  the  state  was  trying  to  do  something 
for  the  boy  who  never  had  a  chance.  This  visit  from  the  former 
Governor  McLean  is  outstanding,  because  it  is  the  first  and  only 
time  the  School  has  been  honored  by  the  chief  executive  while  in 
office.  This  is  another  evidence  that  Governor  McLean  was  not 
forgetful  of  little  things, — the  building  of  citizenship  for  the  state. 
The  man  who  takes  time  to  look  down  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  wayward  boy  is  a  man  with  a  vision, — a  big  man,  one  who  sees 
in  the  distant  future. 


THE  LIONS  CLUB— CONCORD 

The  Jackson  Training  School  boys  think  the  Lions  Club  is  made 
up  of  the  finest  men  in  the  country.  We  endorse  the  sentiment  of 
the  boys,  because  the  objective  of  this  crowd  of  men  is  to  give  the 
underprivileged  child  a  chance.  No  one  could  have  a  more  ennob- 
ling ambition  than  to  render  a  service  to  the  helpless  child.  The 
Lions  Club  in  its  wide  scope  of  activities  fell  upon  the  happy  idea 
of  giving  our  boys  an  outing  by  taking  them  to  a  swimming  pool. 
Thre  is  nothing  that  tickles  a  boy  more  than  to  visit  a  swimming 
hole  on  a  hot  day. 

The  boys  are  taken  in  units,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  the 
time.  Transporation  is  provided,  and  the  boys  are  guarded  by 
good  swimmers  so  as  to  eliminate  all  danger.     The  ride  through 
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the  country  to  Cress'  Lake,  the  swim  and  then  a  lunch  of  hot-dogs 
and  cool  drinks  make  a  picture  in  the  mind  of  each  boy  that  will 
never  be  erased.  This  event  is  a  red-letter  day  for  the  Jackson 
Training  School  boys.  Our  boys  look  forward  to  the  trip  with 
greater  anticipation  than  many  who  plan  a  cruise  abroad.  This 
is  true,  believe  it  or  not. 

Possibly  this  outing  to  Cress'  Lake  may  awaken  a  fresh  hope, 
renew  faith  in  mankind  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  life  be 
the  inspiration..  .However,  this  little  attention  registers  with  the 
boys.     They  at  least  feel  that  some  one  is  thinking  of  them. 


MRS.  ROOSEVELT  VISITS  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  consensus  of  public  opinion  now  is  that  the  White  House 
has  the  most  remarkable  "first  lady"  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  There  is  not  a  question  that  she  has  out  stripped  all 
others  in  her  endurance  test,  besides  has  the  combined  characteris- 
tics of  a  briliant  mind  and  the  finest  spirit  of  adaptability — fully 
able  to  cope  with  any  and  every  situation. 

Her  visit  to  North  Carolina  was  just  what  would  be  expected  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  made  the  trip  from  Washing- 
ton to  Raleigh  in  automobile,  after  resting  for  an  hour  in  Raleigh 
she  continued  her  trip  to  Chapel  Hill  where  she  made  a  fine  speech, 
also  proving  herself  quite  "folksy",  shaking  hands  with  people  just 
as  if  she  had  been  meeting  many  old  friends.  On  the  next  day  she 
caught  an  early  morning,  fast  airplane  for  West  Point  to  see  her 
distinguished  husband  deliver  diplomas  to  the  graduates  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

Now,  can  you  beat  it  ?  She  moved  fast.  There  is  no  danger  of 
"grass  growing  under  her  feet.  If  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  a  "beauty- 
parlor"  devotee  she  could  not  find  so  much  time  for  activities  on 
the  out  side.  Her  beauty  comes  from  within,  the  sympathetic 
spirit  of  helpfulness  to  the  under  man  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 
She  is  an  exemplar  of  the  finest  type  of  American  womanhood. 

The  ovation  given  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the  Kenan  stadium,  Chapel 
Hill,  reflected  the  state's  appreciation  of  her  presence,  and  of  her 
magnetic  personality. 
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INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 

There  are  some  who  think  the  reports  as  to  the  spreading  of 
infantile  paralysis  are  nothing  more  than  hysteria.  Let  it  be  a 
hysteria  or  a  real  fact  we  commend  the  Cabarrus  County  Board  of 
Health  for  calling  a  halt  as  to  visits  to  open  swimming  pools,  or 
any  other  places  of  public  amusement  that  would  bring  children  in 
close  contact  with  other  children. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  far  bet- 
ter than  a  pound  of  cure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  people  to  get  in 
a  terrible  strut  to  raise  funds  for  such  institutions  as  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia,  and  other  hospitals  maintained  by  the  Shriners, 
and  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  report  of  an  epidemic  of  infantile  pa- 
ralysis, parents,  unless  checked,  will  take  a  chance  rather  than 
deny  a  child  a  little  sport. 

It  is  consequently  a  public  duty  for  all  citizens  to  do  what  they 
can  to  prevent  the  spread  by  listening  to  the  public  health  officials 
so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  taken  in  every  community.  The  state  spends 
much  money  annually  to  provide  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  those  crippled  by  the  disease,  therefore,  it  behooves  every  citi- 
zen to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  health  officials  of  respective 
counties. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD 

The  life  of  the  masses  is  not  enriched  by  the  movies,  the  golf 
courses  or  the  dance  hall,  but  out  where  can  be  heard  a  symphony 
of  nature  such  as  the  quiet  rustle  of  leaves,  the  chorus  of  song 
birds,  the  ripple  of  the  mountain  stream  and  the  drone  and  chirp 
of  other  creatures  that  inhabit  the  forest. 

The  urge  of  humanity  is  not  toward  more  civilization,  but  away 
from  it  and  to  nature.  The  "call  of  the  wild"  is  more  than  a  mere 
phrase  or  the  title  of  a  once  popular  book.  It  is  an  instinct  that 
seems  to  be  planted  deep  in  the  human  breast.  Trackless  forests, 
tall  mountains,  water  courses,  wild  life  and  scenic  grandeur  possess 
an  almost  irresistible  appeal  for  the  normal  person.  And  most  es- 
pecially is  there  an  inner  urge  to  go  to  the  fields,  the  forest  or  sea 
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coast  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  months,  so  as  to  avoid  what 
is  accepted  as  modern  civilization,  but  in  reality  nothing  short  of  a 
mad  rush  with  nothing  to  do. 


THE  HAPPIEST  PEOPLE  ON  EARTH 

Who  are  the  happiest  people  on  earth?  This  question  was  ask- 
ed by  an  English  newspaper,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
answers.     There  were  four  prize  winning  answers : 

"A  craftsman  or  artist  whistling  over  a  job  well  done." 
"A  little  child  building  air  castles." 
"A  mother  after  a  busy  day,  bathing  her  baby." 
"A  doctor  who  has  finished  a  difficult  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion, and  saved  a  human  life." 

There  are  neither  kings,  emperors,  riches  nor  rank  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  answers.  The  things  that  make  happiness  are  honest 
toil,  and  the  consciousness  of  making  a  success  of  any  and  every 
job  undertaken.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  on  earth  if  only  the  great 
could  be  happy. 

Happiness  is  for  everybody  who  seeks  it,  and  not  for  a  few.  We 
realize  exactly  the  things  we  reach  out  for  despite  the  disappoint- 
ments that  cast  deep  shadows  over  life. 


\mz m 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


BREAK 

"Break  no  heart  with  pain, 
Wound  no  soul  with  gain; 

Kiss  with  love  the  sorrow, 
Heal  with  joy  the  pain." 


-fl- 


it will  not  dazzle  your  eyes  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  life. 
— o — 
A   great   many   people   will  take   a 
chance,  but  never  put  it  back  where 
it  belongs. 

— o —  . 
Some    people    are    never    contented 
until  they  have  more  than  they  can 
possibly  use. 

— o — 
New    highways    are    concrete    evi- 
dences that  the  country  is  improving 
and  mending  its  ways. 

In  times  back  yonder  in  the  remote 
past  Cupid  used  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  conquests.  Today  he  uses  pow- 
der and  lip  sticks. 

— o — 

No  one  need  be  afraid  of  a  short- 
age of  pork  in  this  country.  The 
road  hog  is  just  as  many  as  ever — if 
not  on  the  increase. 

When  a  woman  gets  interested  in 
bridge,  housework  is  speedily  reduced 
to  a  science  that  will  make  her  head 
swim  as  to  how  quickly  she  can  do 
things. 

— o — 

The  reason  so  many  people  in  this 
world  do  not  get  what  they  want,  is 
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because  they  do  not  know  what  they 
want,  and  there  are  others  when  their 
wants  are  supplied  they  want  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 


Many  a  wife  listens  for  a  longtime 
to  her  husband  expatiate  on  the 
modes  of  banking  and  banking  eco- 
nomics. Then  she  wonders  how  it  is 
that  he  knows  so  much  about  money 
and  not  have  any  of  it. 
— o — 

Debts  make  taxes — taxes  makes 
debts.  They  constitute  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, that  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  our  social  and  corporate  structure. 
A  tax-infested  nation,  like  a  rat-in- 
fested ship,  is  doomed  unless  fumi- 
gating measures  are  adopted. 
— o — 

The  more  I  observe  the  things  that 
the  people  of  this  country  fall  for, 
the  more  I  have  ceased  to  wonder 
why  swindlers  are  so  plentiful.  It 
seems  that  a  great  many  people  just 
love  to  be  fooled.  But  there  is  one 
thing  as  sure  as  fate — you  cannot 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. 
— o — 

Here's  my  hand,  Finland — shake! 
You  are  a  peach.  This  thrifty  little 
dominion  was  the  only  foreign  nation 
to  pay  its  war  debts  instalment  due 
the  United  States  June  15.  The 
amount  unpaid  by  foreign  nations 
reaches  a  total  of  $812,  000,000.  For 
France  it  was  the  sixth  consecutive 
default.     Bah,   France! 

Chain  letter — the  send-a-dime  fad 
which    swept    the   nation    recently— 
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provided  a  $500,000  increase  in  post- 
al revenue,  it  is  estimated.  It  seems 
that  Uncle  Sam  got  the  best  of  the 
scheme,  although  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment branded  it  a  fraud.  The 
backbone  of  the  scheme  is  broken,  and 
it  appears  to  be  virtually  ended,  al- 
though a  few  of  the  letters  straggle 
in   occasionally. 

— o — 
I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  agree  wholly  with  the 
leading  economists  that  the  people  of 
this  country  need  to  have  more  faith. 
They  have  the  faith;  but  it  is  misdi- 
rected by  many.  There  are  those 
who  will  believe  anything  a  poltical 
spellbinder  promulgates,  or  a  faker 
fabricates,  and  almost  swear  by  it, 
and  many  won't  believe  in  and  trust 
those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

A  meat  expert  has  figured  out  that 
Americans  consume  419,000,000  pounds 
of  wieners  each  year.  While  the 
length  and  thickness  vary,  set  a 
length  of  five  inches  a  sausage,  and 
with  12  "five-inchers"  to  the  pound, 
this  country's  yearly  "hot  dog"  con- 
sumption amounts  to  400,000  miles  of 
wieners.  If  you  are  interested  in 
further  comparison,  400,000  miles  is 
is  equivalent  to  16  times  around  the 
earth. 

— o — 

Every  year  in  this  country  alone, 
some  35,000  people  die — victims  to 
improperly-driven  motor  vehicles. 
Among  them  are  the  famous  and  the 
obscure,  the  brilliant  and  the  medi- 
ocre. Each  life  lost  means  that  the 
nation's  resources  have  been  sapped 
— each  death  means  misery  and  un- 
happiness   to    others.     Reckless    driv- 


ing is  an  unheritable  game,  at  which 
the  player  always  loses — and  likewise 
penalizes  and  robs  the  innocent. 
— o — 

In  all  but  a  handful  of  cases, 
America's  first-quarter  export  busi- 
ness was  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago, 
has  held  up  since.  Canada  bought  13 
per  cent  more,  Italy  15  per  cent  more, 
Cuba  58  per  cent  more,  Australia  53 
per  cent  more,  Mexico  25  per  cent 
more.  England  and  Japan  barely 
got  into  the  gain  column  with  respec- 
tive rises  of  1  and  5  per  cent.  Princi- 
pal drop  came  in  Germany,  which 
bought  62  per  cent  less  from  us.  Oce- 
ania offers  the  best  new  export  busi- 
ness prospects. 

— o — 

The  lobbyists  who  "hung  around" 
the  General  Assembly  in  1935  were 
paid  $6  442  more  than  the  legislators 
received  per  diem.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $50,000  were  paid 
lobbyists  in  this  State  alone.  It  seems 
lobbying  pays.  This  lobbying  was  to 
keep  taxes  off,  or  down,  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  big  fellows,  while  the 
poor  man  and  weak  industries,  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  three-cent  tax 
— on  everything  he  buys,  and  even 
the  food  he  eats.  Think  I'll  go  into 
the  lobbying  business  for  a  change. 
It  is  more  remunerating  than  being 
elected  to  the  legislature. 

Those  who  vote  dry  and  drink  wet 
are  unstable  in  their  prohibition  pro- 
civities.  Analogous  cases  are  those 
who  vote  wet  and  remain,  personally, 
dry.  But  they  are  not  so  severe  in 
the  denunciation  of  human  beings  as 
those  of  the  former  class.  If  the 
practically  drys  will  use  the  same  en- 
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ergy,  and  enthusiasm  in  working  to 
make  prohibition  prohibit,  as  they  do 
to  carry  an  election  dry,  we  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  have  prohibtion  en 
forcement  in  North  Carolina,  in  fact 
and  reality,  and  would  not  have  our 
State  sailing  under  the  name  of  Dry, 
when,  contrabandly,   it  is   as   wet   as 


the  wettest  of  the  other  wet  States. 
To  me  the  present  condition  savors  of 
hypocrisy.  Control  the  liquor  traf- 
fic, and  not  let  the  bootlegging  traf- 
fic control  us,  as  it  is  doing,  clande- 
stinely. If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it! 


The  starting  of  each  day  is  always  the  hardest  task  to  per- 
form, yet,  if  someone  with  a  pleasant  smile,  says,  "Good- 
Morning,"  then  our  day  becomes  a  pleasant  success  from  the 
start. — Selected. 


SEA  SHELLS 


On  the  sea  shores,  after  every 
storm,  are  found  thousands  of  skele- 
tons. These  formerly  housed  living 
creatures,  now  dead,  and  were  wash- 
ed ashore  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
The  mollusks  that  inhabited  the 
shells  are  very  interesting  creatures 
that  cannot  live  long  out  of  water. 

One  family  of  mollusks,  with  a 
shell  shaped  like  a  cone,  has  beauti- 
fully decorated  shells  with  various 
colors  and  markings.  There  is  a  slit 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  shell.  This  mollusk  conceals  it- 
self in  holes  in  rocks,  or  among 
branches  of  coral.  The  animal  bores 
into  shells  of  other  mollusks,  extract- 
ing the  juices  from  their  bodies.  It 
has  been  known  to  bite  people  when 
picked  up.  It  has  a  poison  gland  in 
its  teeth,  but  it  is  not  dangerous. 


By  William  Elliot 

Another  family  of  mollusks  is  call- 
ed neritas  or  bleeding  tooth  from  the 
fact  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  shell, 
it  appears  to  have  a  tooth  missing 
from  a  row  of  several  and  at  that 
particular  spot  there  is  a  blood-like 
color.  The  bleeding  tooth  mollusks 
live  on  rocks  nearl  low  water  mark 
and  are  nocturnal,  spending  the 
night  feeding  on  sea  weed. 

The  natica  is  a  blood-thirsty  mol- 
lusk. The  animal  is  quick  in  move- 
ment as  it  plows  its  way  through 
the  sand  in  search  of  bivalves.  When 
one  of  its  prey  is  found,  the  radula, 
similar  to  a  tongue  with  rows  of 
sharp  saw-like  teeth,  is  set  in  motion 
and  in  a  short  time  a  hole  is  bored 
through  the  clam  and  the  natica  en- 
joys a  hearty  meal.  It  sucks  the  juice 
through  the  hole. 
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JEB  STUARTS  BOXWOOD  TREES  STILL 

GROW 


By  Blanche 

Visitors  to  the  Stuart  homeplace 
in  Patrick  County,  Va.,  where  once 
lived  the  widowed  mother  of  the  gal- 
lant General  "Jeb,"  always  carry 
away  with  them  a  strong  realization 
of  earnest  living,  true  worth  and 
greatness. 

To  reach  this  old  homesite  we  drive 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Airy, 
N.  C.,  a  thriving  town  grown  up  in  a 
community  the  original  Siamese 
Twins  found  so  delectable  they  made 
it  their  settling  place  after  half  a 
life  time  of  travel  in  many  lands. 

Leaving  the  paved  highway  at  the 
State  line,  we  follow,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, a  sand-clay  road,  cross  Ararat 
River  and  drive  to  the  farm  by  way 
of  a  narrow  lane  lying  between  wash- 
ed out,  honeysuckle  covered  clay 
banks.  The  place  is  none  too  easy  of 
access.  Some  might  call  it  isolated, 
and  this  seems  as  it  should  be,  for  it 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
purposely  closed  in  with  its  memo- 
ries— memories  of  an  older  order 
where  bravery  and  hardship,  soften- 
ed by  dignity  and  gentleness  must 
have  reigned. 

The  first  mark  that  attracts  us — 
one  before  which  we  stand  thought- 
fully and  reverently,  is  a  grave,  its 
rock  wall  and  its  flat  grey  stone  still 
being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation. This  lone  grave  lies  on  what 
was  once  the  yard  or  garden  of  the 
estate,  and  the  table  monument  bears 
the  following  perfectly  legible  in- 
scription : 


M.  Dickey 

in  Menw.-y  of 
William  Letcher 
Who  was  assasinated  in  his  own 
home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
by   a   Tory   of   the  Revolution   on 
the  second  day  of  August,  1780. 

aged  about  30  years. 
May    the    tear   of   sympathy   fall 
upon  the  grave  of  the  brave. 
This   man   was  the  grandfather   of 
Mrs.    Stuart   and   the   manner   of   his 
untimely    passing,    together   with    the 
thought  of     sorrow     brought    to     the 
young  wife  standing  by  in  the  shad- 
ow of  their  new  log  home,  brings  an 
nche  to  our  hearts. 

Tory  on  Ridge  Took  True  Aim 
For  the  story  goes  that  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  mentioned  above,  he 
walked  to  the  doorway  with  his  baby 
in  his  arms.  As  he  stood  there,  look- 
ing, no  doubt  with  pride,  over  newly 
cleared  land  which  would  be  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  future  generations, 
maybe  dreaming,  too,  of  peaceful 
days  to  come,  a  Tory,  from  the  ridge 
opposite  the  house,  took  true  aim 
with  his  musket  and  a  useful  life  was 
snuffed  out. 

It  was  through  this  ancestor  that 
Mrs.  Stuart,  who  bore  the  beautiful 
name  of  Bethenia,  inherited  this 
large  estate  in  Patrick  County,  and 
here,  February  6,  1833,  James  Ewell 
Brown  (J.  E.  B.)  Stuart  was  born 
and  spent  the  first  14  years  of  his 
life. 

During  this  period  of  childhood  he 
was  given  the  careful   training  of  a 
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wise  mother,  which"  fitted  him  so  well 
for  the  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  For,  it  was  said  of  Stuart 
that  he  kept  his  heart  pure  and  his 
hands  clean  all  through  his  army 
life. 

In  an  intimate  sketch  of  him  we 
are  told  he  loved  flowers,  even  as  a 
child,  and  passed  many  happy  hours 
in  his  mother's  garden.  Today,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  reminders  of 
his  life  are  the  boxwoods  he  set  out 
at  the  age  of  14,  his  last  year  at  home 
before  bring  sent  away  to  school.  The 
present  owners  wer.i  once  offered  a 
substantial  sum  for  their  "box  "  but 
through  sentiment  they  were  left  to 
stand,  like  sentinels,  for  boing  al- 
lowed to  go  untriramed,  they  have 
reach  the  proportion  of  small  trees 
and  seem  to  p;un.  d  (he  wait  al  >t.g 
which  that  gentle  mother  and  her 
gay,  high  spirited  con  one"  passed. 
"Stuart  Well"  Called  Best  in 
Country 

On  our  way  to  other  points  of  in- 
terest about  the  place  we  come  to  the 
old  apple  orchard.  Many  of  the 
trees  have  been  uprooted  by  time  and 
storm,  a  few  are  still  standing,  their 
rough,  twisted  bodies  now  rotting  at 
the  core.  "What  a  pity,"  someone 
says,  "for  our  newer,  more  carefully 
cultivated  apples  will  never  have  the 
flavor  of  these."  That  is  true,  and 
we  also  think  of  the  trouble  some  one 
must  have  gone  to  in  the  day  when 
nurseries  were  almost  unknown,  to 
put  in  this  orchard  of  Limber  Twigs, 
Russets,  Red  Junes,  and  others. 

When  we  come  to  the  overseer's 
house  I  give  myself  up  to  reflecting 
on  the  years  it  has  seen  come  and  go. 
I   look  for   a   long  time   at   the   rock 


chimney,  the  crude  door  facing  the 
daubed  and  chinked  logs,  and  I  can 
see  the  overseer  going  down  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  fog  from 
the  Ararat  has  lifted,  to  take  orders 
from  the  mistress  of  the'  "Big"  house. 
Hers  would  be  a  quiet  household.  No 
idleness,  no  blatant  noise,  no  mad 
rush.  I  see  smoke  rising  from  cab- 
ins, happy,  carefree  negroes  going  to 
work  in  field  and  woodland.  These 
imaginings  come  easily  enough  for 
the  place  has  always  been  farmed  by 
simple  methods,  with  horses  and  mules 
and  hoe  hands  following  the  plow. 
No  modern  machinery  as  yet  has  cut 
its  way  through  those  river  bottoms 
where  Indians  once  roamed.  The 
finding  of  numerous  arrow  heads  tells 
us  this  was  their  hunting  ground. 

Next  we  come  to  the  well,  always 
spoken  of  in  the  community  as  "the 
Stuart  well,  and  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try." A  bucket  tied  to  a  rope  is  let 
down  and  drawn  up  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way  by  windlass.  There  is  a 
gourd  here  to  drink  from,  if  you 
choose,  and  water  is  drawn  for  you 
by  a  midget  sized  colored  woman, 
Mary  Ann,  descendant  from  the  last 
of  the  Guinea  negroes  sold  in  the 
South.  And  strange  to  say,  in  this 
age  of  commercialism,  of  antique 
shops  and  tourist  homes,  neither  the 
old  well  nor  the  gourd,  nor  Mary  Ann 
have  been  placed  there  for  effect.  The 
owners  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts 
have  clung  to  the  old  order  of  things 
and  the  result  of  their  simple  mode 
of  living  on  such  an  historical  spot, 
is  all  that  could  be  asked  for. 

Except  for  a  frame  house  on  the 
site  of  the  original  home,  things  are 
but  little     changed.       The     place     is 
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unique  in  the  fact  that  it  is  strange 
ly  natural,  very  dear  and  intimate. 
Still  standing  is  the  old  smokehouse, 
put  together  with  wooden  pegs,  and 
the  original  log  barn.  Both  of  the 
buildings  are  in  use. 

In  recent  months,  children  at  play 
about  the  grounds,  have  found  some 
large  copper  cents.  One  bearing  the 
date  1807. 

Life  Was  Short,  but  His  Service 
Great 

The  Stuart  family  burying  ground, 
where  the  father  of  General  Stuart 
was  laid  to  rest,  is  on  a  hill  near  the 
homesite.  Today  they  are  building  a 
driveway  leading  from  the  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  highway  directly  to  these 
graves. 

It  was  from  this  quiet  homeplace 
under  the  shadow  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  that  young  Stuart  went 
out  to  meet  the  forces  which  called 
for  the  utmost  courage  and  clear 
thinking. 


After  his  preparatory  school  days 
he  went  to  United  States  Military 
Academy,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Later 
he  served  with  Lee  in  some  of  his 
most  important  campaigns.  On  May 
12,  1864  he  was  wounded  at  Yellow 
Tavern,  eight  miles  from  the  City  of 
Richmond,  and  died  the  following 
day. 

Although  his  span  of  life  was 
short,  his  service  to  his  country  was 
great  and  his  influence  on  those  about 
him  still  greater.  But  most  of  all 
we  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  little 
boy  playing  under  the  honey  locust 
trees  in  his  mother's  garden.  And 
in  the  evening  the  fragrance  of  the 
boxwood  he  planted,  together  with 
the  whip-poor-will  call  from  the 
ridge,  turns  back  the  years  for  us 
and  in  our  dreams  we  play  guest  to 
a  gracious,  hospitable  hostess,  the 
mother  of  our  own  General  "Jeb." 


THE  WORLD  ADVANCES 
New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men; 
The  world  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  day  were  best ; 
And,  doubtless,  after  us  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we — 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth. 
The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change: 
Then  let  it  come ;  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  the  instinct  of  mankind, 
Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  would  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 
Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence, 
With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hour ; 
Her  mirror  is  turned  forward,  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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AMERICA  WITHOUT  LIKENESS  OF 
BETSY  ROSS 


By  Jack 

What  did  Betsy  Ross,  whose  nim- 
ble needle  fashioned  our  nation's  first 
official  flag,  really  look  like? 

It  is  an  arresting  thought  that  this 
familiar  name  and  beloved  Quaker 
lady  is  unknown  as  to  appearance  ex- 
cept by  "memory  studies"  handed 
down  through  her  descendants,  but 
such  is  the  declaration  a  Richmond 
woman,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Elizabeth  Griscom  Ross  Ashburn 
Claypoole,  to  give  Betsy  her  full 
name. 

"That  well-known  print  of  Betsy 
Ross,  sewing  on  the  flag,  with  the 
light  from  the  little  French  window 
streaming  onto  her  kerchief,  is  whol- 
ly imaginary — pure  fiction.  Betsy 
Ross  never  had  time  to  sit  for  her 
portrait,  and  photography  was  not 
the  developed  art  it  is  today,"  avows 
Mrs.  Susan  M.  Collins,  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins is  speaking  of  her  own  great- 
grandmother.     She    continues : 

"Betsy  Ross,  as  she  is  best  known, 
was  carved  in  soap  for  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893,  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago,  but  that  likeness, 
while  it  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  daguerrotype  furnished 
by  a  Mr.  Crosby  of  Philadelphia,  was 
never  authenticated,  and  the  descen- 
dants have  no  knowledge  of  their  fa- 
mous ancestress  ever  possessing  any 
picture  of  herself." 

Soap  Statue  Wins  Public  Approval 

Charles  Weissgerber  was  selected 
as  the  artist,  and  used  a  saponified 
material    manufactured   by   the   spon- 


Burgess 

sor,  William  Dreydoppe  as  his  mater- 
ial. He  spent  six  months'  time  on 
the  work,  and  when  completed  it  rep- 
resented Betsy  Ross  seated  in  an  old- 
fashioned  army  chair  sewing.  From 
her  right  side  hung  the  scissors, 
while  the  folds  of  the  flag  fell  softly 
from  her  hands  over  the  pedestal. 
The  expression  of  the  face  was  seri- 
ous yet  kind  and  lovable.  The  wavy 
hair  was  parted  and  combed  to  eith- 
er side  of  the  forehead  and  fastened 
with  a  knot  at  the  back.  A  lace  cap 
rested  upon  her  head.  The  dress  was 
Colonial  in  style,  the  sleeves  falling 
just  below  the  elbow. 

The  pedestal  upon  which  the  sta- 
tue rested  was  in  the  form  of  a  five- 
pointed  star,  graduated  at  the  top, 
the  five  points  represented  the  star 
of  the  American  flag.  The  circular 
plinth  surmounting  the  pedestal  con- 
tained the  words,  "The  Birth  of  Our 
Nation's  Flag."  Between  the  points 
in  the  recesses  of  the  pedestal  were 
five  wreaths,  four  of  them  contained 
the  dates  of  this  country's  principal 
wars,  1775,  1812,  1846  and  1861.  The 
fifth  contained  a  facsimile  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bell. 

The  complete  height  of  the  statue 
including  the  pedestal  was  16  feet  and 
it  weighed  five  tons.  The  cost  of 
construction  was  estimated  at  more 
than  $5,000. 

Family  Records  Support  Story  of 
Flag's  Birth 

The  genealogy  of  the  Claypoole 
family   of    Philadelphia,   compiled   by 
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Rebecca  Irwin  Graff  in  1893  and  con- 
sidered, the  most  authentic  volume  on 
the  famous  family  into  which  Betsy 
Ross  married,  has  the  following  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  events  that  made 
her  name  famous: 

"Shortly  after  John  Claypoole's 
commitment  to  Mill  Prison  (Eng- 
land), his  friend,  Captain  Joseph 
Asburn,  who  had  left  his  young  wife 
in  Philadelphia,  was  also  brought 
there  a  prisoner.  Captain's  Asburn's 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  the  seventh 
daughter  of  Samuel  Griscom  and  Re- 
becca (James),  and  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1752.  She  had  previously 
married  John  Ross,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Aeneas  Ross  of  New  Castle,  Del., 
who  died  within  two  years  of  his  mar- 
riage from  the  effects  of  an  injury 
received  while  guarding  powder  on  a 
wharf,  was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
burying  ground  at  Fifth  and  Arch 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  January  20, 
1776,  leaving  her  quite  a  young  wid- 
ow, without  children. 

"She  was  familiarly  known  as 
'Betsy  Ross'  and  lived  in  a  small  two- 
and-a-half-story  brick  house,  still 
standing,  on  the  north  side  of  Arch 
Street,  below  Third  Street.  Here 
she  heroically  perisisted  in  continu 
ing  the  business  of  upholstering  with 
which,  with  her  late  husband,  she  had 
become  familiar,  and  it  was  here 
that  she  was  called  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Continental  Congress, 
accompanied  by  General  Washington, 
about  the  first  of  June,  1776,  to 
make  the  first  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Snips   Out  Five-Pointed  Star 

"It  happened  that  her  late  hus- 
band's   uncle,    Colonel    George    Ross, 


one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  was  ap- 
ponited  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
committee.  .  .  .  Betsy  was  a  great 
favorite  with  her  uncle,  and  he,  well 
acquainted  with  her  ability  in  such 
handiwork  as  would  be  required,  es- 
corted General  Washington  and  the 
committee  to  her  home.  A  drawing 
made  by  General  Washington,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  own  conception 
of  a  design,  with  13  stars  and  13 
stripes,  representing  the  original  13 
colonies,  was  shown  the  bright  little 
woman  with  the  inquiry  as  to  wheth- 
er she  thought  she  could,  through  her 
peculiar  skill  in  needlework,  repro- 
duce the  same  in  bunting  and  secure 
an  effective  arrangement  of  the 
red,  white  and  blue.  She  replied 
with  becoming  modesty  that  she  'did 
not  know,  but  would  try.'  Then  with 
quick  appreciation,  noticing  that  the 
stars  as  drawn,  showed  six  points, 
she  told  General  Washingtond  and 
the  other  gentlemen  present  that  the 
correct  star  should  have  five  points. 
To  the  answer  given  her,  that  they 
understood  that,  but  that  the  more 
regular  form  with  six  points  could 
be  more  easily  made,  she  promptly 
responded  in  a  most  practical  way, 
by  deftly  folding  a  scrap  of  paper  in 
a  way  readily  remembered  as  one  of 
the  little  arts  of  her  trade,  and  then 
with  a  single  clip  of  her  scissors  she 
displayed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  august  committee  a  true  symmet- 
rical five-pointed  star. 

"This  at  once,  for  the  time,  decid- 
ed not  only  that  point  in  her  favor, 
but  other  suggestions  of  hers  were 
agreed  to,  and  after  the  design  was 
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partially  redrawn  on  the  table  in  her 
little  back  parlor,  she  was  left  to 
make  her  sample  flag  according  to  her 
own  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
stars,  the  proportion  of  the  stripes 
and  the  general  form  of  the  whole. 

"Upon  its  completion  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  the  commit- 
tee very  soon  thereafter  reported  to 
Betsy  Ross  that  her  flag  was  accept- 
ed, and  she  was  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  manufacture  of  quite  a 
large  number  for  disposal  by  Con- 
gress. 

"After  the  committee  had  left  her 
such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  good 
fortune  in  her  modest  business  seem- 
ed for  the  moment  too  much  for  the 
brave  little  woman's  courage.  As 
she  was  thoughtfully  considering  her 


ability  to  meet  this  seemingly  too 
great  a  reponsibility,  her  uncle  re- 
turned alone,  and  laying  a  note  of 
large  denomination  on  her  table  ad- 
vised her  to  purchase  all  the  bunting 
she  could  get  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  reception  of  the  money 
and  her  uncle's  word  of  encourage- 
ment dispelled  her  monetary  trepida- 
tion and  from  that  time  on,  her  busy 
hands  and  those  of  her  assistants 
found   no   idle  moments. 

"It  will  thus  been  see  that  'Betsy', 
during  the  time  she  was  the  widow 
of  John  Ross,  made  the  first  United 
States  flag,  probably  in  June  1776, 
but  the  flag,  however,  was  not  pub- 
licly adopted  by  resolution  of  Con- 
gress until  June  14,  1777." 


JUST  A  DOG 

Just  a  dog — just  a  mutt — 

Yes,  you're  right,  sir, 

A  dog  don't  amount  to  a  lot. 

With  this  five-dollar  bill  you  gave  me 

I  could  buy  three  or  four,  like  as  not. 

Yes,  dogs  are  just  dogs 

Like  friends  are  just  friends, 

But  I've  found  a  difference 

Twixt  a  friend,  and  a  friend  now  and  then. 

Some  like  you  for  your  money, 

But  ol'  Shep,  here,  so  twisted  and  still 

Was  the  same  if  you  hadn't  a  nickel — 

Or  was  packin'  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

I  can't  take  your  cash,  it  won't  ease  the  pain — 
But  if  you'll  drive  slow  and  quit  actin'  a  hog, 
I  won't  feel  ol'  Shep  died  in  vain — 
My  friend — though  he  was  just  a  dog. 

— Dorothy  Fisher. 
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DEAN  INGE  ON  READING 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Dean  Inge,  known  as  the  gloomy 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  has  for 
a  generation  been  one  of  the  leading 
thinkers  of  England.  This  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  a  leading  church- 
man, tells  us  what  and  how  ta  read. 
Listen  to  the  former  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London: 

"In  literature,  the  dead  lion  is  bet- 
ter than  the  live  dog.  Old  books  re- 
quire more  education  than  new  ones, 
but  they  do  us  more  good.  'Old  wood 
to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends 
to  trust,  and  old  books  to  read.' 

"Read  what  you  enjoy.  Reading 
against  the  grain  is  not  only  a  wear- 
iness of  the  flesh;  it  does  not  stick. 
And  link  up  your  reading  with  your 
other  interests.  It  is  impossible  to 
remember  what  is  entirel  alien  to 
our  thoughts  and  pursuits. 

"The  most  valuable  part  of  reading 
is  when  we  put  the  book  down  and 
think  over  it. 

"The  mind  in  reading  ought  never 
to  be  quite  passive.  We  have  to 
take  our  part  in  the  debate;  we  are 
putting  our  wits  against  a  wiser  man 
than    ourselves,    but    we    are    not    to 


swallow  whole  what  needs  careful 
mastication. 

"History  is  immensely  interesting, 
but  it  is  often  little  better  than  une 
fable  convenue.  'The  Deity,"  said 
Samuel  Butler,  'cannot  alter  the  past, 
but  historians  can  and  do.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  allows  them  to  exist.' 
Similarly  with  biography. 

"The  widow  or  disciple  dresses  the 
deceased  in  canonicals;  the  new  bi- 
ographer of  the  Lyton  Strachey 
school  gives  a  slap-dash  impression- 
ist portrait,  or  guys  his  man  as  an 
'eminent  Victorian,'  and  therefore  ab- 
surd. But  such  books  are  very  en- 
joyable, and  we  can  believe  as  much 
of  them  as  we  like. 

"Popular  science  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  for  this  is  the  chief  ave- 
nue of  revelation — I  do  not  think  that 
is  putting  it  too  high — to  our  gener- 
ation. It  is  fortunate  that  some  of 
our  leading  scientists  are  admirable 
writers. 

"Well,  we  may  all  choose  our  own 
favorites.  But  let  them  be  men  who 
viewed  life  nobly." 


A  hundred-point  man  is  one  who  is  true  to  every  trust ;  who 
keeps  his  word;  who  is  loyal  to  the  firm  that  employs  him; 
who  does  not  listen  for  insults  nor  look  for  slights;  who  car- 
ries a  civil  tongue  in  his  head ;  who  is  polite  to  strangers  with- 
out being  "fresh" ;  who  is  considerate  toward  servants ;  who  is 
moderate  in  his  eating  and  drinking ;  who  is  willing  to  learn ; 
who  is  cautious  and  yet  courageous. — Selected. 
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HOW  POTTERY  AIDS  THE  HISTORIAN 

By  Harold  Emery 

Among  the  things  upon  which  the     nature.     Probably  some  kind  of  var- 


historian  depends  in  his  study  of  ear- 
ly man,  and  especially  those  who  had 
no  written  language,  is  the  pottery 
they  used.  In  fact,  so  important  in 
this  pottery  than  we  can  almost  liter- 
ally say  that  the  student  of  archeolo- 
gy "reads  history  in  pottery." 

In  the  first  place,  the  perfection 
and  finish  of  the  pottery  itself  shows 
how  high  the  people  had  climbed  on 
the  road  to  civilization.  Among  the 
most  primitive  races  the  pottery  was 
very  crude,  as  were  their  tools  and 
weapons.  As  they  learned  more 
through  experience  or  through  con- 
tact with  more  highly  civilized 
groups,  their  tools  and  utensils  be- 
came better  and  more  artistically 
made.  Thus  the  historian  can  read 
the  record  of  their  advance  in  their 
remains. 

Moreover,  the  pottery  was  often 
decorated  with  designs  which  pictur- 
ed the  people  at  their  daily  activities, 
or  with  pictures  showing  something 
of  their  religious  beliefs,  so  that  we 
have  an  actual  picture  record  of  their 
social  and  religious  development. 


nish  was  used  in  producing  it,  how- 
ever. 

Glazed  pottery  was  produced  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  some 
ether  Mediterranean  countries.  The 
comparatively  small  amounts  found 
in  Greece  and  the  iEgean  islands 
show  the  extent  of  their  commerce. 
The  designs  of  the  glazed  pottery 
show  the  country  from  which  it 
came.  Likewise  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  glaze  varied  somewhat 
from  one  country  to  another.  In 
Spain,  for  instance,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  pottery  was  glazed  with 
glass.  This  method  they  probably 
learned  from  Persia.  Some  others 
used  a  method  of  lead  glazing,  which 
has  likewise  been  used  in  the  Orient 
and  some  other  regions.  The  earliest 
lead  glazed  pottery  we  know  about 
was  that  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  Chi- 
na, a  green  pottery  made  between 
200  B.  C.  and  200  A.  D.  Early  peo- 
ples, fo  course,  used  unglazed  pottery. 

To  early  man,  pottery  was  very 
important,  for  it  often  served  the 
purposes  of  cooking  utensils,  baskets 


Very    often    a    little    study    of    the      for   carrying   liquids   and   solids,  and 


types  of  pottery  in  some  newly  dis- 
covered ruins  will  help  to  "date'' 
those  remains.  For  example,  varn- 
ished or  lustrous  pottery  was  manu- 
facture in  Greece  from  about  600  to 
200  B.  C.  This  pottery  was  not 
glazed,  but  it  had  a  lustrous  surface 
of  which  we  do  not  know  the  exact 


storage  bins.  Likewise  some  of  it, 
notably  that  of  Greece,,  was  very 
beautiful.  At  any  rate,  historians 
have  found  it  very  useful  in  their 
studies  of  ancient  nations,  their 
"reading  history  in  ash  heaps,"  as  it 
were. 
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REFLECTIONS  IN  MY  MIRROR 


By  Frank  B. 

One  may  assume  that  mirrors  are 
of  interest  only  to  the  feminine  half 
of  mankind.  But  it  is  a  well-nigh 
universal  longing — this  desire  to  see 
ourselves  "as  others  see  us."  Proba- 
bly men  have  gazed  into  mirrors 
quite  as  much  as  have  women.  Re- 
call the  old  Greek  legend  of  Narcis- 
sus, the  beautiful  youth  who  fell  in 
love  with  his  own  image  as  reflected 
in  water.  Unable  to  grasp  this  shad- 
ow, he  pined  away  and  was  changed 
into  the  flower  that  bears  his  name. 
Pools  and  lakes  were,  of  course,  the 
only  mirrors  the  earliest  men  had. 
When  some  remote  ancestors  of  ours 
gazed  down  into  a  placid  surface, 
perhaps  he  was  pleased  by  what  he 
saw;  but  perhaps  he  sighed — "My, 
but  do  I  really  look  like  that?" 

Sister  Gladys,  who  carries  that 
cute,  little,  polished  bit  of  metal  in 
her  compact,  may  imagine  she  has 
a  new  invention.  But  mirrors  very 
similar  were  known  and  used  in  the 
time  of  the  Egyptian  Cheops  who 
lived  2800  B.  C.,  and  built  the  great 
pyramid  at  Gizeh.  Usually  the  an- 
cient mirror  was  a  single  disk  of 
highly  polished  bronze  slightly  con- 
ajBO  ajoui  iB9Aaa  ua^jo  puB  sumasniu 
jmo  ui  Aspo:}  punoj  aje  ^ios  stq^  jo 
suauipads  "apis  paqsipd  aq}  uo  xba 
in  their  fashioning  than  is  found  in 
modern  hand  mirrors.  Of  course  in 
such  antique  pieces  the  polished  sur- 
face and  color  have  long  since  van- 
ished leaving  only  a  soft,  many-tint- 
ed  green   film  that   results   from  the 


McAllister 

oxidation  of  age. 

Small  metallic  mirrors  were  com- 
mon in  the  Middle  Ages,  being  found 
not  only  in  milady's  chamber,  but 
hanging  from  the  belts  of  men  at 
arms.  Cases  of  ivory  often  carved 
with  scenes  of  love,  hunting,  games, 
domestic  scenes  etc.,  protected  the 
polished  surface  and  helped  make  the 
mirror  a  favorite  gift,  both  in  royal 
circles  and  among  commoners. 

Glass  mirrors  have  been  used  for 
only  about  two  centuries.  The  lux- 
ury-loving Venetians  first  brought 
them  to  perfection.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  the  queen  city  of  the 
Adriatic  had  a  practical  monopoly  of 
mirror  making,  to  its  great  pride  and 
profit.  The  French  had  long  admir- 
ed these  objects  of  art,  but  lacked 
knowledge  of  how  to  produce  them. 
At  last,  the  energetic  Colbert,  fi- 
nance minister  under  Louis  XIV,  lur- 
ed a  few  Venetian  artisans  to  Paris, 
workers  who  brought  the  secret  with 
them.  It  was  not  till  1855  that  the 
modern  process  of  backing  mirrors 
with  nitrate  of  silver  was  introduc- 
ed. This  was  a  great  advance  on 
the  former  method  of  mixing  mer- 
cury with  tin,  a  practice  harmful  to 
the  workers. 

Legends  too  numerous  to  mention, 
and  out  of  many  ages  surround  the 
mirror.  Perhaps  it  will  be  enough 
to  realize  that  the  useful  little  arti- 
cle in  sister's  vanity  case  had  a  very 
long  and  proud  lineage. 
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ADVENTURE  FOR  ANNABEL 


By  Miriam 

Annabel  was  washing  the  break- 
fast dishes;  her  hands  busy  with  the 
plates  and  cups  while  her  eyes  gazed 
out  the  open  window  past  the  garden 
and  orchard  to  the  blue  sky  beyond 
them.  An  airplane  had  soared  out 
that  way  a  few  minutes  ago;  she 
could  still  hear  the  dull  hum  of  its 
motor.  And  it  reminded  Annabel 
anew  of  how  dull  and  unexcited  her 
life  was. 

"Oh,  if  something  would  only  hap- 
pen," thought  Annabel.  "Something 
thrilling.  Something  interesting.  Ev- 
en something  rather  awful  like  a  fire 
you  could  put  out,  or  a  wreck  that 
you  could  prevent — anything  but  the 
same  old  dishes  to  wash  and  the  same 
old  sweeping  day  after  day!" 

The  aeroplane  zoomed  back  into 
sight  again,  and  Annabel  was  gaz- 
ing at  it  in  fascination  when  her  fa- 
there  came  into  the  kitchen,  carrying 
:ng  a  bright  blue  piece  of  paper.  It 
was  the  announcement  of  the  Air 
Carnival  which  would  be  held  at 
Sherman  Field,  fifty  miles  or  so 
away. 

"That  must  be  where  all  those 
planes  are  heading."  Mr.  Willet  said. 
He  read  some  of  the  items  aloud. 
There  would  be  all  sorts  of  exhibition 
flights,  stunts,  and  there  would  be 
passenger  planes  on  which  one  could 
take  brief  rides. 

"Present  in  person  will  be  the  fa- 
mous Johnny  Bird,  who  will  talk  on 
his  experiences  in  crossing  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,"  read  Mr.  Willet.  He 
smiled  teasingly  at  Annabel.  "I 
suppose    some    day    we'll    be    reading 


E.  Mason 

announcements  like  that  about  you; 
'The  famous  Miss  Annabel  Willet, 
transcontinental  flyer,  will  tell  about 
her  adventures  in  Africa',"  he  pre- 
tended to  read  from  the  sales  bill. 

For  it  was  Annabel's  ambition  to 
be  an  aeroplane  pilot  when  she  grew 
up.  People  usually  smiled  when  she 
told  them  her  ambition,  for  Annabel 
did  not  look  like  the  sort  of  person 
who  craved  danger  and  hardship.  She 
was  little  and  slim,  with  flyaway 
curls  and  big  blue  eyes,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  looked  more  like 
a  Christmas  doll  than  a  possible  aero- 
plane pilot. 

"You'll  see,"  said  Annabel,  begin- 
ning on  the  pans  which  she  hated. 
"You'll  see  that  some  day  I  really  do 
become  a  famous  flyer.  And  when  I 
do  I  never  mean  to  wash  another  dish 
or  pan,  or  look  at  a  broom,  or  think 
of  a  baby  chick!" 

Her  blue  eyes  looked  scornfully  out 
at  the  long  row  of  brooder  houses 
which  stretched  alpng  the  hillside. 
Annabel's  father  had  a  poultry  farm, 
and  there  were  times  when  Annabel 
felt  that  she  never  wished  to  see  an- 
other chicken.  Chickens  weren't  any 
more  exciting  than  dishes,  but  they 
were  so  demanding.  You  always  had 
to  be  around  to  look  after  them,  and 
it  cost  a  lot  to  raise  them,  too. 

"Chickens  are  so  dumb,"  finished 
Annabel,  polishing  the  bacon  skillet 
before  she  hung  it  up.  She  added 
coaxingly,  "Daddy,  don't  you  suppose 
we  could  drive  over  to  Fairways  just 
long  enough  to  see  the  flights?  You 
and  mother  and  I.     We  could  go  for 
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the  afternoon,  and  we  could  get  John 
Ferguson  to  come  and  watch  the  in- 
cubators. Or  grandfather  could  watch 
the  incubators.  He's  old  and  he  isn't 
interested  in  airships.  But  if  I  could 
just  go  to  one  big  thing  like  this,  I 
wouldn't  so  much  mind  washing 
dishes  and  sweeping  the  floors." 

Her  father  shook  his  head.  "I'm 
sorry,  honey,"  he  said  gently.  "Even 
if  I  could  spare  the  money,  I  couldn't 
spare  the  time.  There's  a  sale  over 
at  Bedford.  I've  got  to  go  and  see 
if  I  can  get  some  used  colony  houses. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
give  you  a  dollar,  that  pays  for  an 
admission  to  the  field,  and  if  the  Boy- 
ers  are  going,  I'll  ask  them  to  stop 
and  take  you  along.  He  thought  he 
might — " 

"Oh,  Daddy,  goody,  goody!"  Anna- 
bel interrupted  excitedly.  She  seiz- 
ed the  broom  and  began  to  work  fast. 
Dust  rushed  from  her  swooping 
broom.  Grandfather,  who  was  out  in 
the  back  yard  "fiddling"  around  the 
gooseberry  bushes,  looked  up  and 
smiled.  "My,  ain't  you  energetic  this 
morning?"  he  approved. 

Annabel  sang  as  she  worked.  She 
saw  Adventure  lurking  around  the 
corner.  Oh,  if  the  Boyers  would  go 
to  the  Carnival!  At  noon  she  called 
up  Mrs.  Boyer,  and  the  neighbor's  re- 
sponse set  her  heart  to  dancing.  "We 
are  almost  sure  of  going,  early  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  we'll  be  glad 

to  take  you  along And  listen, 

Annabel,  you  might  even  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  ride.  They've  scat- 
tered several  free  tickets  between 
here  and  Sherman  Field,  and  if  you 
find  one,  you  get  a  five-dollar  flight!" 

"Wouldn't  it  be  just  wonderful  if 


I'd  find  one  and  get  to  take  a  ride?" 
said  Annabel  to  her  mother  in  a 
breathless  voice.  "I  wouldn't  get 
scared  and  cry  like  Betty  Hughes  did. 
Don't  you  suppose,  Mother,  that  it's 
quite  likely  that  if  I  did  find  a  ticket 
and  did  take  the  free  ride  that  the 
pilot  might  notice  that  I  had  a  talent 
for  airplanes  and  say  something 
about  it,  maybe  even  recommend  me 
for  bravery,  or  something?  Things 
like  that  often  happen." 

"I  wouldn't  expect  a  thing  like  that 
too  much,"  said  Mrs.  Willet  sensibly, 
"but  you  can  enjoy  the  exhibition  just 
the  same." 

"Yes,  you  can  enjoy  the  exhibi- 
tion," echoed  grandfather.  Annabel 
looked  at  him  in  surprise.  His  old 
eyes  and  his  gentle  voice  were 
strangely  eager.  If  a  person  didn't 
know  better,  they  might  almost  think 
that  grandfather  wanted  to  be  an 
airplane  pilot,  too ! 

"I  can  hardly  wait  till  tomorrow 
afternoon,"  sighed  Annabel. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  how  many 
things  can  happen  to  change  one's 
well  laid  plans. 

Really,  about  the  only  thing  that 
turned  out  according  to  plan  that  day 
was  that  Annabel's  father  got  start- 
ed off  to  Bedford  immediately  after 
breakfast. 

He  had  hardly  been  gone  more 
than  half  an  hour  before  a  neighbor 
came  by  begging  Mrs.  Willet  to  go 
with  her  to  visit  a  woman  of  their 
church  who  was  very  sick. 

"Of  course,  I'll  go,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
let who  could  never  refuse  such  re- 
quests. "But  that  won't  keep  you 
from  your  trip,  Annabel.  While  I 
get  dressed,  you  call  John  Ferguson 
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and  ask  him  to  come  over  and  help 
take  off  the  baby  chicks." 

This  was  hatching  day  in  the  in- 
cubators. Three  thousand  fluffy  ba- 
by chicks  were  due  to  break  the 
shells  during  the  day. 

John  Ferguson  agreed  to  come,  and 
Annabel  said  goodby  to  her  mother 
with  a  cheerful  heart.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  now;  only  four  hours  until  she 
would  be  starting  off  with  the  Boyers. 
She  could  hardly  wait. 

Granfather  was  excited,  too.  It 
was  funny  how  eager  he  was;  like  a 
boy.  "I  want  you  to  watch  every- 
thing." he  said.  "I  want  you  to  see 
how  they  do  that  there  tail  spin  and 
how  they  take  off,  and  where  they 
get  in  and  how  the  steering  gear 
works." 

And  Annabel  laughed;  "Why, 
grandfather,  I  believe  you're  almost 
as  much  of  an  airship  fan  as  I  am." 

Grandfather's  blue  eyes  became 
strangely  wistful.  "I  mind  the  first 
automobile  ride  I  ever  took,"  he  said. 
"It  was  a  big  occasion.  I  always  did 
have  a  hankering  for  things  that  you 
can  drive  like  that.  If  I  could  have 
my  ruthers,  I'd  ruther  ride  in  one  of 
them  airships  than  anything  I  can 
think  of.  Though  I  reckon  I'll  never 
see  that  occasion,  old  as  I  am  and 
all!" 

"You'll  be  the  first  passenger  I 
take  up  when  I  become  a  licensed  pi- 
lot!" promised  Annabel. 

"Well,  I'll  be  with  you  in  spirit, 
anyhow,  as  they  say  on  the  Christmas 
cards,"  twinkled  grandfather.  Anna- 
bel looked  thoughtful.  Grandfather 
was  seventy-five.  When  a  person 
gets  that  old,  they  can't  look  too  far 
into  the  fture. 


'Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  Carn- 
ival?" she  ask,ed  suddenly.  "The 
Boyers  would  take  us  both,  and  John 
Ferguson  will  be  here  to  look  after 
the  chickens.  You've  got  a  dollar 
haven't  you,  grandfather?" 

"I've  got  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
right  here  in  my  pocketbook,"  said 
grandfather  proudly.  "My,  my,  An- 
nabel. I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before, 
but  it  would  be  an  experience — " 

Just  then  the  telephone  interrupt- 
ed. It  was  John  Ferguson's  wife 
calling  to  say  that  John  Ferguson 
had  hurt  his  arm  so  badly  in  crank- 
ing his  car  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  come  over. 

Annabel  turned  around  with  this 
news  and  she  saw  a  look  of  sharp 
and  instant  disappointment  come  ov- 
er grandfather's  face.  It  came  and 
passed  like  a  shadow,  and  immedi- 
ately grandfather  was  cheerful 
again. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said  hear- 
tily. "You  go  right  on,  Annie.  I 
can  look  after  the  chickens.  It's  bet- 
ter for  me  not  to  go  anyhow.  I'd  be 
so  discontented  wishing  I  could  take 
a  ride  that  I  probably  wouldn't  be 
able  to  enjoy  anything  anyhow.  Now, 
if  you  was  to  find  one  of  them  free 
tickets,  I'd  find  it  hard  to  give  up,  but 
being  as  you  haven't,  I'd  be  better  off 
at  home." 

Annabel  said,  "I'll  run  down  now 
and  release  the  first  hatch.  And  on 
the  way  back,  grandpa,  I'll  see  if  I 
can  find  enough  strawberries  to  make 
us  a  nice  dish  for  lunch." 

She  thought,  excusing  herself;  "Of 
course,  if  he  could  go  up,  I'd  insist 
that  he  go.  But  since  he  can't  take 
a  ride — if  there  aren't  enough  straw- 
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berries,  he  can  have  them  all." 

She  had  turned  the  lever  in  the 
big  incubator,  watching  yellow  chicks 
rain  down  like  big  yellow  snowflakes, 
and  she  was  out  in  the  strawberry 
patch,  bending  over  the  green  vines 
and  searching  with  great  care  for 
the  nicest  berries  when  the  most  in- 
credible thing  happened. 

At  first  she  thought  she  was 
dreaming.  This  was  just  the  way  a 
thing  would  happen  in  a  dream.  She 
was  stooping  over,  pushing  the  vines 
apart  with  her  hands,  and  there  was 
the  ticket.  It  was  bright  red  in  col- 
or, and  attached  to  it  was  a  small 
lead  weight.  It  was  standing  on  end 
between  the   strawberry  leaves, 

"This  ticket  entitles  bearer  to  one 
free  ten  mile  ride  on  excursion 
plane,"  the  big  black  letters   read. 

Annabel  read  it  over  and  over.  She 
turned  it  this  way  and  that  in  her 
hands.  She  said  to  herself;  "Of 
course,  this  is  only  a  dream." 

But  it  was'nt  a  dream.  The  feel 
of  the  cool  lead  slug  in  her  hands,  the 
rough  corner  of  the  ticket,  the  smell 
of  black  printer's  ink,,  were  all  too 
real  to  be  dreams. 

She  stood  up,  letting  the  straw- 
berries fall  to  the  ground.  A  little 
voice  whispered;  "But  of  course,  he 
won't  need  to  know  that  your  really 
found  a  ticket.  .  .  .Nobody  ever  real- 
ly thought  that  you'd  find  one  of  the 
free  tickets!" 

Up  above  her  the  sky  was  very 
blue,  and  Annabel  felt  an  eager  long- 
ing that  was  like  pain.  She  looked 
at  the  bit  of  cardboard  in  her  hands 
and  felt  that  it  was  strangely  magic. 
It  was  not  just  a  piece  of  red  card- 
board;   it   was    wings.        The   wings 


for  which  she  had  yearned! 

The  little  voice  whiper/ed  again; 
"It  isn't  as  if  he  knew  anything  about 
the  ticktet.  .  .  .and  you  niever  will 
have  such  a  chance  as  this  agam." 

Suddenly  Annabel  spoke  aloud; 
spoke  in  a  stern  voice  as  if  she  were 
speaking  to  Sambo  when  he  got  too 
rough  with  his  paws;  "No.  No. 
There'll  be  other  chances  for  me  be- 
fore I'm  sevent-five And  be- 
sides, an  airplane  person  has  got  to 
be  brave.  They  can't  be  mean  and 
cheaty!" 

It  took  a  lot  of  persuasion  to  make 
grandfather  go.  Annabel  had  to 
pretend  that  she  was  very  angry  and 
was  going  to  cry  and  have  a  temper 
spell  and  throw  the  ticket  away  if 
he  didn't  take  it.  And  after  the 
Boyer's  car  had  finally  disappeared 
down  the  road,  she  did  go  into  the 
house  and  have  a  good  cry.  It  was 
not  from  temper,  however.  Part  of 
it  was  disappointed  longing;  part  of 
it  was  happiness  because  of  the  look 
on  grandfather's  old  face  when  he 
had  started  off. 

"This  is  the  greatest  occasion  of 
my  life,"  he  had  quavered.  "I  never 
thought  I'd  see  the  day  when  I'd  ac- 
tually get  to  go  for  a  ride  in  one  of 
them  flying  contraptions!" 

Annabel,  wiping  away  her  rainbow 
tears,  and  starting  out  to  look  at  the 
incubators  again,  thought  to  herself; 
"Now,  I  really  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about  when  I  say  it's  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive.  .  .  I  nev- 
er really  did  relaize  that  before!" 

She  went  out  to  the  hatching  shed 
and  let  down  another  golden  snow- 
storm of  baby  chicks.  It  was  only  a 
quarter  of  one.     What  a  long  after- 
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noon  this  was  going  to  be!  It  would 
be  an  hour  and  a  half  until  she  need- 
ed to  look  at  the  chickens  again. 

"I  won't  be  an  Indian  giver,  any- 
way," she  thought,  "wishing  back 
what  Igave  away." 

In  the  sky  above  her  two  airplanes 
zoomed  over.  "A  person  must  have 
something  to  do,"  said  Annabel.  She 
took  a  basket  and  went  back  to  the 
strawberry  patch. 

It  was  while  she  was  out  in  the 
strawberry  patch  that  she  saw  a 
plane  descending  slowly  slowly,  like 
a  great  bird,  and  come  to  a  rather 
bumping  stop  away  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  chicken  run. 

Annabel  thought,  "Will  wonders 
never  cease?"  And  for  the  second 
time  the  ripe  strawberries  fell  un- 
heeded while  Annabel  sped  like  the 
T.» 'nd  to  the  chicken  run.  She  came 
up  to  thr  plane.  It  was  veautiful. 
She  had  never  seen  one  at  such  close 
range,  and  the  excitement  of  it  took 
her  breath. 

Two  young  man  were  walking 
about  the  plane  examining  it,  and 
they  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the  fly- 
ing figure  who  greeetd  them. 

"Oh,  do  you  need  anything?"  gasp- 
ed Annabel.  "A  telephone,  I  mean, 
or  water,  or  a  hammer?  We've  got 
nearly  everything  like  that  up  at  the 
house." 

"Well,  that's  luck,"  said  the  taller 
of  the  young  men.  He  smiled.  "Do 
you  have  a  comfortable  bed  where  my 
partner  can  lie  down  for  a  while.  You 
see,  he's  been  ill.  He  really  should 
have  not  come  out  yet." 

Annabel  explained  eagerly  that 
they  had  a  very  wonderful  bed  where 
the  partner  would  be  most  welcome. 


"I  can  guess  where  you're  going," 
house.  "I  bet  you're  going  over  to 
she  said,  as  they  walked  up  to  the 
the  Air  Carnival  at  Sherman  Field." 

"We're  going  farther  than  that," 
said  the  tall  young  man.  "We're  go- 
ing up  to  Nome,  Alaska,  as  soon  as 
Kenn  rests  a  while.  Where  is  the 
Air  Carnival?" 

Annabel  told  about  the  carnival 
after  they  had  reached  the  house.  It 
was  really  quite  a  nice  chatty  party 
they  had.  While  Kenn  rested  on  the 
living  room  couch,  Annabel  made  iced 
tea,  and  Mark  Burton  helped  her. 
Mark  Burton  was  easy  to  talk  to.  He 
seemed  actually  flattered  that  Anna- 
bel wished  to  be  an  airplane  pilot, 
and  he  did  not  laugh  at  all.  He  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  while  An- 
nabel told  all  the  surprising  events 
of  the  day. 

"But  this  is  the  most  surprising 
and  wonderful  of  all,"  thought  An- 
nabel. "I'll  think  about  it  and  tell 
my  grandchildren  about  it  like  grand- 
mother used  to  about  the  time  Lin- 
coln visited  at  her  house." 

Mark  Burton  said,  "Listen,  Anna- 
bel, I've  a  wonderful  idea.  What 
about  our  hopping  over  to  that  Car- 
nival, you  and  I,  while  Kenn  rests 
here?  We'd  have  plenty  of  time — 
wait  now,  don't  say  a  word  about  the 
chickens.  Kenn  was  brought  up  on 
a  turkey  farm  in  Texas  and  knows 
everything  about  incubators.  It 
won't  hurt  him  to  look  after  the  in- 
cubators." 

And  so,  after  all,  the  most  exciting 
part  of  that  exciting  day  came  in 
just  such  a  way  as  Annabel  had  often 
dreamed  it.  Except  that  the  reality 
was    even    more    wonderful    than    the 
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dream  had  been. 

Many  and  many  a  day  after  that 
Annabel  and  grandfather  exchanged 
stories  about  the  two  occasions.  Both 
of  them  had  been  congratulated  on 
their  bravery. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  I  never 
did  understand,"  Annabel  often  said 
thoughtfully.  "Of  course,  after  the 
flight,   Mark  knew   I   was  brave,  for 


I  sat  up  straight  and  I  didn't  look 
nor  act  the  least  bit  scared.  But  ev- 
en before  we  started,  as  we  were 
walking  back  to  the  plane  that  day, 
he  kept  telling  me  what  a  brave  girl 
he  thought  I  was,  I  wonder  how  he 
knew  I  was  brave!" 

Granfather    smiled,    with    a    gentle 
look  in  his  old  eyes.     He  knew. 


MY  OBJECTIVE 

To  reap  the  crops  from  the  field  of  knowledge,  thresh  them 
out,  and  hoard  them  in  my  storeroom ; 

To  make  myself  ready,  so  that  opportunity  will  not  pass  me 
by; 

To  stir  my  brains  with  effort ; 

To  do  the  rational  thing  without  being  told ; 

To  make  every  hour  bring  increased  knowledge,  by  never 
letting  time  find  me  idle ; 

To  study  my  profession  with  unremitting  zeal ; 

To  convert  practice  and  experience  into  capital  stock  for  fu- 
ture use ; 

To  force  my  way  through  all  difficulties  with  the  most  vigor- 
ous determination; 

To  be  honest  and  generous ; 

To  banish  a  morose  for  a  bright  and  equable  temper ; 

To  attain  an  agreeable  personality  and  esteem  of  my  fellows ; 

To  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  right  and  wrong ; 

To  be  gentle,  not  only  to  my  superiors,  but  also  to  my  in- 
feriors ; 

In  short j  to  make  the  most  of  myself  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  the  greatest  of  all  rewards — SUCCESS. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  threshing  of  the  oats  crop  has 
been  completed  and  about  2,600  bush- 
els stored  in  the  granary.  About 
one-third  of  the  acreage  of  the  oats 
was  mowed  and  put  in  the  barn  for 
hay. 


Horse-shoe  pitching  has  become  a 
popular  pastime  with  many  of  our 
boys,  and  during  the  play  time  fol- 
lowing the  supper  hour,  one  can  see 
several  games  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  front  of  the  cottages.  There 
has  been  some  talk  of  selecting  the 
best  pitchers  from  each  cottage  and 
entering  them  in  a  tournament,  with 
a  prize  going  to  the  winners. 


Julian  Commander,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  called  on  friends  at  the  School 
last  Wednesday.  He  was  first  ad- 
mitted   to    the    institution    November 

14,  1919   and   was   paroled   February 

15,  1924;  he  was  re-admitted  a  few 
months  later  and  was  again  paroled 
October  16,  1925. 

Julian  is  now  employed  by  a  trans- 
fer company  conveying  automobiles 
from  a  Detroit  factory.  He  happen- 
ed to  have  a  shipment  for  the  Caro- 
linas  and  since  his  destination  was 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  School,  he 
said  he  just  thought  he  would  look 
up  some  of  his  old  friends  here.  Ju- 
lian told  us  that  he  had  been  mar- 


ried about  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  had  had  regular  employment  for 
quite  some  time. 


The  game  between  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  the  Training  School,,  played  on 
the  local  diamond  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, resulted  in  a  6  to  3  victory 
for  the  former.  Herrin,  visiting 
pitcher,  held  the  School  lads  to  nine 
scattered  hits  and  fanned  ten  batters. 
Liske  started  on  the  mound  for  the 
local  lads,  but  was  relieved  by  An- 
drews in  the  eighth  frame. 

The  visitors  scored  in  the  first  in- 
ning when  Bunn  tripled  and  scored 
on  an  infield  out. 

In  the  second  inning  the  School 
boys  marked  up  their  first  counter 
when  Smith  singled  and  scored  on  a 
double  by  Ange. 

The  lads  from  Mt.  Pleasant  put 
two  runs  across  in  the  fourth  on  sin- 
gles by  Miller  and  H.  Allman  and  a 
triple  by  Dove,  the  latter  being 
thrown  out  trying  to  stretch  it  to  a 
home  run. 

In  the  fifth  the  vsiitors  added  two 
more.  P.  Smith,  first  man  up,  sin- 
gled but  was  forced  at  second  by  D. 
Allman,  the  latter  scoring  ahead  of 
Bunn,  who  pounded  out  a  four-ply 
swat.  They  added  another  in  the 
sixth  on  a  single  by  H.  Allman  and 
a  three-base  wild  throw  by  E.  Smith, 
local  first   baseman. 

In  their  half  of  the  sixth  the  local 
lads  scored  a  run  on  a  single  by  H. 
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Lefler,  an  error  and  E.  Smith's  sin- 
gle. 

The  School  boys  marked  up  their 
tihrd  and  last  score  in  the  ninth  on 
a  triple  by  Poole  and  Andrew's  sin- 
gle. 

Bunn,  with  a  home  run,  triple  and 
single,  led  the  Mt.  Pleasant  batters; 
Dove  got  a  triple  and  single;  H.  All- 
man  rapped  out  a  pair  of  singles. 

For  the  School  boys,  the  leading 
hitters  were:  Ange  with  a  double  and 
single;  Smith  and  H.  Lefler  with  a 
brace  of  singles  each.     The  score: 

R  HE 

Mt.  Pleasant  10022100  0—6  10  2 
J.  T.   S.  0  10  0  0  10  0  1—3     9  2 

Two-base  hit:  Ange.  Three-base 
hits:  Bunn,  Dove,  Poole.  Home  run: 
Bunn.  Stolen  base:  Worthington. 
Sacrifice  hit:  H.  Allman.  Struck  out: 
By  Liske  4 ;  by  Andrews  2 ;  by  Herrin 
10.  Base  on  balls:  Off  Herrin  1. 
Umpires — Lefler   and   Warlick. 


Bonnie  McRary,  who  left  here  in 
September  1924,  dropped  in,  as  he 
said,  to  see  how  things  had  changed 
at  the  School.  Only  eleven  cottages 
were  open  when  he  left  the  institu- 
tion. While  here,  Bonnie  occupied 
No.  1  and  9,  staying  about  twenty- 
one  months. 

After  being  paroled  he  worked  for 
some  time  for  the  Carolina  Stores, 
and  later  engaged  in  construction 
work,  but  is  now  a  deputy  sheriff' 
and  deputy  game  warden  in  Ashe 
County,  and  has  held  his  present  po- 
sition   for    about   two    years.     He    is 


married  and  lives  about  eight  miles 
from  West  Jefferson. 

Bonnie  has  grown  to  be  quite  a 
husky  young  man,  being  over  six 
feet  tall,  and  weighs  about  175 
pounds.  He  looks  like  he  might  be 
able  to  handle  the  boys  in  his  com- 
munity who  get  mixed  up  with  the 
law. 

He  was  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  School  and  to 
meet  many  of  his  former  friends 
among  the  members  of  the  staff. 
These  old  boys,  after  having  been 
away  for  several  years,  take  great 
delight  in  going  among  the  officers 
to  test  each  one's  ability  to  recognize 
them.  Very  few  were  able  to  recall 
McRary  on  account  of  his  having 
grown  so  tall. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. He  was  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Claude  Moore,  manager  of 
Efird's  Department  Store;  Eugerte 
Davis  and  George  Pickard,  all  of 
Charlotte. 

Following  the  opening  hymn  and 
Scripture  recitation,  Mr.  Sheldon  pre- 
sented Mr.  Moore,  who  made  a  fine, 
inspirational  talk  to  the  boys  on 
"Paying  the  Price."  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  talk  the  speaker  told  the 
story  of  Jacob  in  a  most  interesting 
manner. 

In  life,  said  Mr.  Moore,  we  have 
to  pay  the  price  or  we  don't  get  very 
far.  A  man  who  thinks  he  can  get 
rich,    attain    prominence,    establish    a 
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good  reputation,  without  making  a 
great  effort  in  that  direction  himself, 
is  all  wrong. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  some  men 
deny  themselves  of  a  good  many  so 
called  pleasures  of  life,  attending 
strictly  to  business  at  all  times,  and 
become  successful  men,  while  others 
neglect  their  opportunities  and  be- 
come failures.  The  thrifty  man 
works  hard  and  saves  his  money  un- 
til he  becomes  financially  indepen- 
dent, while  the  spendthrift,  having  no 
thought  of  the  future,  goes  through 
life  foolishly  squandering  all,  until 
he  finds  himself  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence. 

Mr.  Moore  then  said  that  the  boy 
who  spends  his  spare  time  in  study, 
graduates  with  honor;  his  record  as 
a  student  is  bound  to  be  outstanding, 
while  the  lazy  fellow  or  the  lad  who 
spends  all  his  time  playing,  usually 
loses  out. 

So  it  is  in  life,  continued  the  speak- 
er; the  man  who  does  not  allow  him- 


self to  be  turned  aside  by  worldly 
pleasures,  will  likely  succeed,  while 
the  one  who  fails  to  take  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  seriously  is  bound  to 
fail. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Moore  said  that 
a  fellow  might  have  a  pretty  bad 
beginning,  lots  of  obstacles  to  over- 
come, but  by  persistent  effort  he 
could  make  the  grade  and  reach  the 
goal  of  his  life. 

This  splendid  talk  was  very  help- 
ful and  the  boys  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it. 

Another  enjoyable  feature  of  this 
service  was  the  rendition  of  two  vo- 
cal numbers  by  Mr.  Davis,  one  of 
Charlotte's  talented  young  singers.  In 
addition  to  possessing  a  most  pleas- 
ing voice,  Mr.  Davis  has  a  splendid 
personality,  as  was  proven  by  the 
way  he  led  the  boys  in  singing,  and 
their  enthusiastic  response.  The  pi- 
ano accompaniment  for  the  entire 
service  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Pick- 
ard. 


I  do  not  want 

The  bravery  of  those 

Who,  gun  in  hand, 

Rush  forth  to  slay  their  foes. 

Not  hatred,  greed, 

Or  glory  of  conquest 

Would  I  find  rooted 

In  my  human  breast. 

But  this  of  God  I  ask : 

"Please  make  me  strong 

To  offer  love  to  those 

Who  do  me  wrong." 


— Rosa  Z.  Marinoni. 
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Week  Ending  June  23,  1935 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(6)  Jesse  Cleveland  6 
(3)    Erwin   Martin  11 

(12)   William    McCormick  13 

(11)  Earl  Rogers  15 

(12)  Hassell    Shropshire  12 
(14)   Richard  Sullivan  15 

(3)   Louis  Tarkington  11 
(16)   Ashley  Thompson  16 

(8)  Jerome  Warren  8 
(11)   Vermont  Whitley  12 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(3)  Robert  Cashwell  7 

(5)  Herman  Lamm  12 

Claude   McLaughlin  11 

(3)  Ivan  Morrozoff  9 

(14)  Millard  Owenby  15 

(2)  Eugene  Whitt  10 

(9)  Wiley   Willoughby  9 

(3)  John  Wilson  3 
Junius  Yarborough  9 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

William  Downes 
Thomas  Goodman  5 
Robert  Harrison  5 
Oscar  Rowland 
Fred  Seibert  3 

(7)  Woodrow   Spruill  11 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Marcellus  Gurganus  4 
Percy  Gurganus  5 
Eugene  Tyndall  4 

(8)  John  Walsh  12 
Porter  Willhite  5 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

James  Bartlett  9 
Vernon  Bass  9 
Clarence  Boren  7 
(16)   Fleming   Collins  16 
Roland  Davis  5 
Clyde  Dixon  2 
(3)   Edwin  Greer  3 


(10) 
(3) 

(6) 


William  Hill  2 
(6)   Thomas  Little  6 

Irwin  Luther  8 

Joel  Moore  5 

Robert  Orrell  8 

Clyde  Reece  9 
(4)   Wheeler  Sturdivant  8 

Melvin  Walters  7 

Hubert  Williams  7 

Gray  Wright  9 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)    Arthur  Grier  2 
William  Hare  7 
Maynard  Hicks  15 
Paul  Johnson  5 
George  Kye  7 
Randolph  Miller  10 
James  Yarborough 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(6)   Thomas  Doby  6 

Columbus  Hamilton  3 
Thomas  Hamilton  6 
Robert  Keith  2 
Leonard  Melton  6 
William  Young  3 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

James  Corn  3 
Fred  Dyson  3 
John  Elliott 
Emerson   Frazier  8 
Charles  Griffin  7 
Caleb  Hill  11 
Houston  Howard  2 
R.  B.  Norton  3 
Theodore  Nines  10 
Lewis  Parker  11 
Paul   Saunders  6 
Cling  Shelton  6 
Floyd  Watkins  13 
Douglas  Wilkes  9 


(7) 


(3) 

(8) 
(6) 


COTTAGE  No.  8 
(16)   John  Auton  16 
(3)   Sam  Belk  12 
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Charles  Banks  6 
J.  E.  Davis  6 

(8)  Harry  Flowe  14 
Jesse  Freeman  9 
John  Maxwell  2 
Fred  May 
William  McDade  3 

(4)    Ernest  Owens  5 
(3)   John  Penninger  6 

Wallace  Pendergraft  4 
Charles  Webb  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Joseph  Brooks 
Charles  Crotts  5 

(3)  Randolph  Davis  7 
Chester  Duncan  3 

(9)  Woodfin    Fowler  11 
Levi  Merrit  4 

(2)   Thomas  McCausley  6 
Homer  Smith  9 
(12)    Bryan   Williams  15 

(4)  Ed  Lee  White  12 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Jack  Carter  7 
James   Kellam  11 
(2)   Vernon  Lamb  3 
Walfer  Merritt  2 
Hilton  McMath  7 
Winston  Strickland  5 
Fred  Ward  12 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

James  Enloe  5 

(5)  Charles  Hefner  8 
William  Kirk 
James   Montford  7 

(8)    Charles  Smith  11 
(2)    Cecil  Webb  11 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

(7)    Earl  Atwood  15 
(4)   Walter  Beaver  12 
(6)   Paul  Eason  9 
(3)   Alfred  Holloman  11 

Edward  Lockamy  8 
(3)    Eli  Philemon  12 

Arbie  Phillips  3 
(14)   Homer  Quick  15 

William  Stevens 
(2)   Olive  Weaver  6 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Bernice  Baker  4 

(2)  Elzie  Carpenter  7 

(3)  Jack  Comer  13 

(2)  Brevard  Hall  5 
Hubert  Hooks  2 
Homer  Jones  2 
Hobart  Johnson  7 

(6)   J.   C.   Mobley  6 
Charles  Wagoner 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3)  Robert  Alexander  11 

(4)  Denver   Beshears  10 
(6)   John  Caddell  14 

Floyd  Causey  6 

(4)  Earl   Hill  8 
Wilson  Medlin  8 
Edward  Martin  7 

(5)  George  McManus  8 

(3)  Gilbert  Murray  9 
Sam  Pegram  13 

(4)  Glenn  Stewart  11 


Who  drains  the  cup  of  another's  happiness  shall  find  it  bit- 
ter, but  who  drains  the  cup  of  another's  bitterness  shall  find  it 
sweet. — Irving  Bachellor. 
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A  PATRIOTIC  WISH 

I'd  like  to  be  the  sort  of  man  the  flag  could 

boast  about ; 
I'd  like  to  be  the  sort  of  man  it  cannot  live 

without, 
I'd  like  to  be  the  type  of  man 
That  really  is  American: 
The  head-erect  and  shoulders-square, 
Clean-minded  fellow,  just  and  fair, 
That  all  men  picture  when  they  see 
The  glorious  banner  of  the  free. 

— Selected. 
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SPIRIT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Ghost  of  a  long-dead,  sturdy  clan, 

Green  Mountain  warrior  and  minute-man, 

Treading  their  silent,  unseen  way 

Out  of  a  nation's  past  today. 

Proud  of  the  glorious  fight  they  made, 

Men  of  that  dauntless  first  brigade. 

Wraiths  from  the  Concord  Green  are  here, 
Ghost  of  a  galloping  Paul  Revere; 
Mist-shrouded  army  of  General  George; 
Blood  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge. 
Indian,  Hessian  and  Red-coat  foe 
Back  from  this  tireless  legion  go. 

Builders  of  empire,  patriots  all, 
Hearing  the  voice  of  Columbia  call, 
Wrought  from  the  forest  and  tyrant  king 
Freedom  and  Glory!     Of  thee  I  sing! 
Giving  their  all  in  a  nameless  trust, 
Knowing  their  cause  was  true  and  just. 

Sturdy  and  strong  in  a  vast  parade 
Treading  the  pathway  their  prowess  laid, 
On  they  are  marching  for  you  and  I 
Just  as  they  marched  in  the  years  gone  by. 
Aye!     We  salute  you,  spectre  in  gray! 
Spirit  of  Independence  Day! 

— Selected. 


The  following  message  from  our  constant  and  true  friend  means 
that  "Old  Hurrygraph"  will  not  be  heard  from  for  two  months.  We 
will  miss  him,  but  wish  him  well : 

"I  hear  the  mountains  calling  me  in  cool  breezes'  radio.    Off 
to  answer  the  call  through  July  and  August. 

Old  Hurrygraph." 
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LIBERTY  BELL 

"All  American  boys  and  girls  have  heard  the  story  of  Liberty 
Bell  whose  ringing  first  announced  to  the  waiting  people  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776.  Liberty  Bell  is  now  183 
years  old,  and,  though  cracked  and  voiceless  still  hangs  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

"Liberty  Bell  is  so  dear  to  the  American  people  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  all  the  land  should  know  its  history.  It  was  brought 
from  England  in  1752,  and  hung  in  the  old  State  House  in  Philadel- 
phia. Among  its  uses  it  was  to  serve  as  a  fire  bell  for  the  city.  It 
soon  cracked,  however,  and  in  April,  1753,  was  melted  down  and 
recast  by  American  workmen.  But  the  new  bell  did  not  sound 
right,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  it  was  again  recast.  This  time 
the  words,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof"  were  inscribed  upon  its  crown.  From  that 
time  the  bell  was  used  by  the  city  until  July  8,  1835,  when  it  again 
cracked  while  being  tolled  at  the  funeral  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall. 

"The  inscription  upon  the  bell  is  from  the  Bible — Leviticus  25: 
10.     Suppose  you  find  and  read  it  there." 


LINCOLNTON  CELEBRATES 

A  people  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  pride  to  perpetuate  his- 
tory show  an  interest  not  only  in  the  deeds  of  their  forbears,  but  in 
the  activities  of  the  period  of  history  in  which  they  live. 

From  the  Lincolnton  News  the  information  is  given  out  that 
the  town  of  Lincolnton,  chartered  in  1785  shortly  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  is  preparing  to  celebrate  its  sesqui-centennial  this 
fall  with  its  many  historical  events  of  the  past,  and  on  up  to  the 
present  date. 

Doubtless  the  Battle  of  Ramseur  will  be  pictured,  showing  this 
battle  contributed  in  favor  of  the  Independence,  that  Lincoln  coun- 
ty can  boast  of  the  richest  vein  of  tin  ore  in  the  whole  country, 
that  the  county  has  mineral  springs  of  the  finest  and  rarest  medi- 
cinal qualities,  that  much  of  the  iron  ore  for  fire  arms  during  the 
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War-Between-the-States  came  from  Iron  Station  and  that  this 
county  and  city  have  given  some  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  cour- 
ageous citizens,  in  private  and  public  life,  known  in  the  state. 

The  people  of  Lincolnton  have  a  noble  heritage,  therefore,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  doubt  that  the  sesqui-centennial  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  whole  state  and  community  at  large. 


DELINQUENCY  IS  ON  THE  INCREASE 

If  the  statement,  according  to  Raleigh  News,  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  criminals  are  made  by  communities  in  which  they  ap- 
pear," is  true,  then  the  duty  of  reclaiming  our  wayward  boys  and 
girls  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  community.  The  spirit  of 
delinquency  seems  to  have  swept  the  universe. 

From  the  same  source  the  alarming  report  is  that  Raleigh  gives 
to  the  different  reform  schools  of  the  state  "forty-five  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  besides  there  are 
700  other  delinquent  children  in  the  city  under  the  superivision  of 
the  welfare  officer  as  the  result  of  minor  violations  of  the  law." 

If  the  conditions  are  such  in  the  capital  city  it  is  easy  to  visua- 
lize that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  restlessness  among  the  young 
people  in  the  other  cities  and  communities  of  the  state.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  citizens  is  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  this  absolute 
disregard  for  the  laws  of  decency  as  well  as  the  lack  of  spiritually 
that  is  felt  and  known  to  exist  in  all  classes. 

We  have  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  have  a  splendid 
system  of  public  schools,  we  have  churches  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  we  have  orphanages  supported  by  the  churches, 
and  different  fraternal  orders,  we  have  institutions  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  mentally  sick,  we  have  reform  schools  for 
the  delinquents  of  both  sexes  and  yet  the  reports  continue  to  come 
that  the  courts  and  the  prisons  are  crowded  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents. 

Now,  tell  us  please  wherein  is  the  missing  link  of  service?  Is 
it  possible  that  the  schools  are  satisfied  with  maintaining  the 
standard  as  to  the  units  required  before  graduation,  is  it  possible 
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that  the  churches  stop  their  most  splendid  work  after  Sunday  ser- 
vices, and  furthermore  the  burning  question  comes  is  the  state 
satisfied  in  spending  just  enough  money  to  house,  feed  and  con- 
fine the  delinquents  without  giving  the  strictest  attention  to  vo- 
cational training?  Idleness  is  the  "devil's  work  shop",  that  time- 
worn  statement  continues  to  hold  true. 

If  we  wish  to  save  our  delinquents  we  must  give  them  nice  en- 
vironments, good  food,  the  rudiments  of  an  education  with  a  high 
standard  of  morals,  clothes  sufficient  to  make  them  self-respecting, 
good  sports,  teach  them  health  culture  and  vocational  training  if 
there  is  a  hope  of  saving  the  delinquents  costing  the  nation  today 
$12,000,000,000  annually. 

We  have  never  seen  a  devilish  boy  who  is  not  smart.  Suppose 
his  viewpoints  of  life  could  be  changed?  If  so,  he  would  be  as 
strong  for  good  as  his  influence  is  for  the  tendency  of  evil.  The 
number  of  delinquents  in  the  state  is  a  very  serious  question. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  YOUTH 

These  are  incidents  in  the  life  of  great  men  who  have  contributed 
to  the  joy  and  progress  of  civilization  when  mere  youths.  What 
happened  in  the  past  can  happen  again.  Read:  "Chopin,  the  im- 
mortal composer  of  music,  at  the  age  of  14  composed  famous  Ron- 
do in  C  Minor.  At  16,  Elbert  Hubbard,  famous  writer  and  publi- 
cist, was  a  successful  salesman,  earning  a  man's  salary.  At  19, 
Galileo,  inventor  of  the  telescope,  had  discovered  the  principle  of 
the  pendulum.  Between  the  ages  of  20  and  25,  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
his  famous  Hand  of  Iceland,  and  Mary  Shelley,  wife  of  the  poet, 
had  written  her  Frankenstein.  Charles  Dickens  published  his  first 
book  at  24.     At  26,  Hannibal  had  subdued  Spain." 


MRS.  COOLIDGE  AVOIDS  PUBLICITY 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  is  one  woman  who  has  never  been  criticized 
by  the  public.  She  has  been  the  type  to  prefer  retirement  rather 
than  publicity.     Since  coming  in  the  limelight  as  first  lady  of  the 
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land,  as  well  as  during  her  retirement  from  public  life,  she  has  pre- 
ferred the  quietude  of  home  in  the  midst  of  her  friends. 

She  possesses  one  characteristic  that  is  rare.  She  has  never 
discarded  her  friends  made  before  living  in  the  White  House.  She 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  nev- 
er refuses  to  act  or  sponsor  any  cause  that  is  for  the  relief  of  hu- 
manity, participates  in  all  of  the  educational  activities  of  Smith 
College,  but  shies  all  public,  social  functions  that  when  indulged 
in  excessively  will  destroy  the  interest  of  real  home  making. 

May  her  life  be  an  inspiration  to  many  women  who  have  given 
over  their  time  and  talents  to  a  good  time,  or  the  things  that  never 
satisfy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVE 

A  Canadian  newspaper  man  asked  President  Roosevelt  to  ex- 
plain the  social  objective  of  his  administration  last  week.  The 
President  replied,  in  part,  that  it  was  to  "try  to  increase  the  se- 
curity and  the  happiness  of  a  larger  number  of  people.  .  .  .to  give 
them  more  of  the  good  things  of  life.  .  .  .to  give  them  assurance 
that  they  are  not  going  to  starve  in  their  old  age ;  to  give  honest 
business  a  chance  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  to 
give  everyone  a  chance  to  earn  a  living." 
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AN  ELUSIVE  SIGNER 


By  Frank  B. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — topmost  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner — one  sees  the 
small  cramped  signature  of  Button 
Gwinnett.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly beautiful  or  impressive  about 
it.  Lacking  is  the  boldness,  with  a 
flourish,  of  John  Hancock's  name; 
the  clear  outlines  of  those  of  John 
Adams,  or  Lewis  Morris,  or  Roger 
Sherman.  But,  if  one  should  em- 
bark on  the  enterprise  of  assembling 
a  complete  set  of  autographs  of  the 
original  "Signers,"  even  a  rich  man 
would  have  extreme  difficulty,  and 
the  Gwinnett  signature  would  be  the 
stumbling  block  most  often  in  the 
way.  Not  the  beauty  of  the  patri- 
ot's chirography,  but  the  exceeding 
scarcity  of  its  extant  samples  fur- 
nishes the  lure  to  a  collector.  One 
cannot  spare  even  a  long  purse.  A 
top  price  (pre-depression)  at  auction 
for  a  single  Gwinnett  autograph  was 
$22,500 — which  is,  we  may  surmise, 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  this 
Georgia  farmer  ever  had  at  one  time 
in  his  life. 

We  have  compartively  slight 
knowledge  of  Button  Gwinnett, 
whose  bicentenary,  as  usually  reck- 
oned, occurs  during  the  present  year. 
The  little  known — save  for  his  name 
on  an  immortal  document — would 
scarcely  give  him  fame.  The  man 
emigrated  from  England,  some  ten 
years  before  the  Revolution,  and  set- 
tled ultimately  on  a  farm  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island,  Georgia.  Finan- 
cial difficulties  account  for  one  of  the 
few   occasions    apparently,  on   which 
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he  signed  his  name.  In  the  spring 
of  1770,  needing  money  for  the  year's 
planting,  he  mortgaged  his  property 
in  the  sum  of  £500  to  Levi  and  Mor- 
decai  Sheftall,  and  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  a  mortgage  note.  How  little 
he  could  forsee  that,  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  those  fourteen  letters 
scrawled  on  faded  paper  in  ink  grown 
brown  with  time  would  bring  $15,000 
in  the  spirited  bidding  of  an  auction 
room! 

Gwinnett  wrote  his  name  high  up 
among  the  fifty-six  men  who  risked 
their  lives  and  property  in  defense  of 
American  liberty.  His  day  of  glory 
soon  passed,  however,  as  poverty  and 
ill  fortune  pursued  him.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Signers  to  die.  In  May, 
1777,  less  than  a  year  after  the  Dec- 
laration, the  man  fell  in  a  duel  with 
Col.  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  his  success- 
ful rival  for  the  post  of  commander 
of  the  Continental  brigade  levied  in 
Georgia.  It  is  worth  noting  that  an- 
other Signer  whose  autograph  rivals 
in  rarity  and  value  that  of  Gwinnett 
— Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. — also  died 
young.  This  man  was  lost  at  sea  in 
1779,  in  the  foundering  of  a  ship  on 
which  he  voyaged  to  the  West  Indies 
in  search  of  health. 

The  hazards,  as  well  as  the  fasci- 
nations of  autograph  collecting,  es- 
pecially as  regards  Gwinnett  materi- 
al, are  illustrated  by  the  circumstanc- 
es by  which  one  of  the  most  recently 
completed  sets  of  "Signers"  was  com- 
pleted. This  set,  one  of  the  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  in  existence,  is 
owned    by    Herbert    L.    Pratt,    Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York. 

One  day,  the  janitor  of  Telfair 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, came  upon  a  basket  of  old  pa- 
pers in  a  neglected  corner  of  one  of 
the  buildings.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
the  yard  to  burn  the  material  when 
Miss  Bradley,  custodian,  decided  to 
have  it  looked  over,  before  destruc- 
tion. The  bundle  lay  in  her  office  for 
a  month,  before  she  was  able  to  com- 
plete examination.  But  her  pains 
were  amply  rewarded,  for  in  the  mass 
of  trash  she  found  a  note  to  the  or- 
der of  Button  Gwinnett  and  endorsed 
by  him  in  his  own  hand.  This  par- 
ticular signature  was  worth  no  less 
than  $2,800. 

It  seems  improbable  that  further 
sets  of  authentic  Declaration  auto- 
graphs  can   ever   be   completed,   save 


by  utilizing  duplicates,  or  breaking 
up  sets  already  formed.  Some  of 
these  have  taken  as  much  as  a  quar- 
ter century  to  assemble,  and  many 
of  them  having  passed  into  possession 
of  museums  and  libraries,  are  per- 
manently off  the  market. 

The  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be 
that  one  should  hesitate  before 
throwing  away,  during  an  attic 
cleaning,  some  yellowed  page  with 
faded  ink  characters  upon  it.  At 
least,  let  one  read  it,  and  possibly, 
under  a  microscope.  Add  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  one  would  enrich  pos- 
terity through  autographs,  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  leave  too  many  of 
them.  Especially  is  it  recommended 
to  average  citizens  to  leave  as  few  as 
possible  on  the  backs  of  promissory 
notes. 


A  mother  can  do  almost  anything  with  a  boy  except  to  make 
him  admit  that  girls  are  his  equal. — Selected. 


OUR  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PRESIDENT 


By  Norman 

Our  only  President  to  have  a  birth- 
day on  our  national  holiday  was  the 
one  who  was  born  in  a  little  village 
called  Plymouth  Notch.  This  small 
place,  with  so  few  houses  and  barns 
that  the  boys  and  girls  there  when 
this  President  was  a  boy  could  touch 
them  all  in  a  five-minute  run,  is  in 
the  state  known  as  the  Green  Moun- 
tain state. 

This    President   until   he   was   thir- 
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teen,  knew  only  three  books,  outside 
of  school-books:  the  Bible,  and  two 
stories  of  Revolutionary  days. 

His  father  and  mother  were  lovers 
of  the  Bible  and  taught  their  son  to 
believe  in  it  which  he  did  all  his  life. 
When  he  was  President  he  praised 
the  Bible  on  several  occasions.  The 
Bible  was  his  first  reader. 

Readers  who  know  where  Plymouth 
Notch    is    know    I    am   writing   about 
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President  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  came 
to  this  office  from  the  vice-presidency 
when  President  Harding  died  in  1923. 

As  a  boy  he  knew  what  hard  work 
was,  and  it  is  said  that  he  sowed  his 
first  wheat  when  his  grandfather 
took  him  to  the  fields  at  the  age  of 
six.  He  had  to  help  with  work  in 
the  house,  in  the  woods,  and  in  the 
fields  from  the  time  he  began  to  go 
to  the  little  country  school.  Making 
maple  syrup  in  the  spring  was  about 
the  nicest  work  he  helped  with. 

His  mother  and  only  sister  died  be- 
fore he  was  fifteen,  and  he  had  no 
brothers.  There  were  only  three 
chums  his  age  in  the  little  mountain 
fastness,  so  Calvin  had  to  spend  a 
good  bit  of  time  chumming  with  the 
mountains.  He  grew  up  a  rather 
quiet  boy  and  was  nicknamed  "Silent 
Cal"  when  he  was  President.  He 
was  not  so  silent,  however  among 
friends  and  intimates. 

One  fine  thing  about  this  President 
was  his  devotion  to  his  father  with 
whom  he  planned  and  talked  over  ev- 
ery thing  in  his  life  as  a  young  man. 
He  spent  a  number  of  vacations  with 
him  up  among  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood after  he  was  President,  and  his 
father,  who  was  very  proud  of  him 
all  his  life,  would  answer  questions 
people  asked  when  they  would  come 
from  far  and  wide  to  try  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  President  on  vaca- 
tion. 

I  think  you'll  be  glad  to  know  of 
two  things  this  happy  old  man  told 
about  Calvin  when  a  boy. 

"He  always  did  what  he  was  told 
to  do,  and  did  it  the  first  time  he  was 
told.  You  could  always  depend  on 
him,"  his  father  liked  to  recall.  And, 


"If  he  didn't  like  a  job  given  him,  he 
never  said  so." 

I  dont  know  many  finer  things  than 
these  that  could  be  said  about  a  boy 
or  girl. 

Calvin  Coolidge  had  great  respect 
for  his  parents.  He  loved  his  grand- 
parents, too.  An  incident  which 
shows  this  is  that  at  his  inauguration 
in  1925)  his  aged  father  brought 
along  to  Washington  the  little  Bible 
which  Calvin's  grandmother  had  giv- 
en him  as  a  boy.  When  he  stepped 
up  to  be  inducted  into  the  office  by 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  the  President  put 
his  hand  on  this  little  book,  opened 
at  the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel, 
which  his  grandmother  often  read  to 
him. 

Calvin  Coolidge  never  saw  a  rail- 
road train  until  he  was  thirteen,  and 
never  was  in  another  village  until 
he  was  that  old.  Then  he  went  to 
Ludlow,  thirteen  miles  away  from 
Plymouth  Notch,  to  attend  the  Black 
River  Academy.  This  was  the  near- 
est railroad  station  to  his  native 
place. 

Great  was  Calvin's  joy  when  he 
found  that  the  school  had  a  library 
and  he  read  the  histories  of  other 
nations  and  the  doings  of  their 
great  men  during  all  his  spare  time. 
These  early  readings  helped  him  later 
as  students  at  the  Saint  Johnsbury 
Academy  and  at  Amherst  College, 
from  which  he  was  later  graduated. 

He  didn't  stand  first  in  all  his 
classes,  and  he  wasn't  an  athletic 
young  man,  but  he  was  a  great  lover 
of  the  school  sports  and  a  great  root- 
er for  the  college  teams. 

"A  good  common  boy,"  his  father 
usled  to  say   about  his  son  when  he 
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became  governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  people  became  interested  in 
knowing  about  his  early  years. 

He  wasn't  goody-goody,  though,  for 
now  and  then  he  helped  to  play 
harmless  tricks  at  school,  and  once 
was  punished  as  the  ring-leader  at 
the  Ludlow  school  in  getting  a  little 
donkey  up  the  attic  steps  of  the 
school  building  and  tying  him  to  the 
bell-clapper,  so  that  the  master  of 
the  school  couldn't  pull  the  morning 


bell  rope  to  call  the  boys  to  classes. 

He  believed  sincerely  in  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  which 
places  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
whole  people,  a  good  principle  to 
think  about  on  our  Fourth  of  July 
and  on  his  birthday. 

If  we  don't  remember  the  birth- 
days of  many  Presidents  I  am  sure 
that  Calvin  Coolidge's,  coming  as  it 
does  on  this  holiday,  is  one  that  we 
will  all  easily  remember. 


Everybody  has  big  ideas,  but  only  the  man  who  masters  the 
details  can  translate  a  big  idea  into  a  reality. — Selected. 


DOMINION  DAY 


By  N. 

The  eighth  verse  of  the  72nd 
Psalm  has  a  very  special  interest  for 
Canadians  because  it  has  given  us 
our  distinctive  name:  the  "Dominion 
of  Canada."  Each  one  of  the  self- 
govering  nations  within  the  British 
Empire  is  similarly  desgnated.  There 
are:  the  "Commonwealth  of  Austra- 
la,"  the  "Union  of  South  Africa," 
the  "Dominion  of  New  Zealand,"  as 
well  as  the  "Dominion  of  Canada." 
We  like  the  name  "Dominion."  It 
sounds  well  and  that  matters.  In 
the  psalm  it  seems  to  be  associated 
with  both  King  Solomon  and  Christ 
and  is  therefore  beautifully  sugges- 
tive of  the  happy  combination  in  gov- 
ernment that  exists  in  Canada  that 
is  expressive  of  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ. 


Willison 

The  ideal  of  Canadian  life  is  com- 
plete self-government  in  a  direct  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the  King  and 
spiritual  fellowship  with  God.  That 
is  what  the  Honorable  Samuel  Leon- 
ard Tilley,  one  fo  the  "Fathers"  of 
our  Confederation  had  in  mind  when 
he  suggested  the  name  from  the  72nd 
Psalm.  How  well  the  verse  describes 
Canada:  "from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth" 
— from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
system  to  the  North  Pole!  There  is 
perpetual  inspiration  in  the  idea. 

It  was  on  July  the  First,  1867,  that 
Canada  became  a  united  "Dominion." 
And  yet  it  was  only  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
that  thus  united.     There  was   still  a 
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bit  of  prophecy  in  the  geographical 
application  of  the  psalm,  for  it  was 
not  till  1905  that  the  Canada  we  now 
have  became  a  reality  with  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Prince  Edward  Island,  Manito- 
ba, Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  designated  "provinces" 
with  the  own  legislative  assemblies, 
and  the  "District  of  Yukon  and  the 
North  West  Territories  under  the 
more  direct  control  of  the  Dominion 
government.  Manitoba  entered  Con- 
federation in  1870,  British  Columbia 
in  1871,  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1873,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in 
1905. 

The  basis  of  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion in  the  British  North  America 
Act,  which  became  law  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1867.  It  provides  for  a 
union  of  the  poltical  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
know  as  "Responsible  Government" — 
that  is,  government  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  elected  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  The  powers  of  the 
governments  are  defined  by  the  Act. 
In  this  respect  the  Canadian  system 
is  similar  to  other  democratic  feder- 
ations or  unions  and  yet  perhaps  dis- 
tinctive in  the  emphasis  it  places  on 
the  right  of  the  central  government 
to  deal  with  all  matters  not  specifi- 
cally named  in  the  Act  as  under  pro- 
vincial control.  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  the  emphasis  is 
on  provincial  rights  when  doubts 
arise  as  to  jurisdiction.  The  Domin- 
ion parliament  has  general  power  "to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and 
good  government  of  Canada"  in  rela- 
tion to  all  matters  not  assigned  ex- 
clusively   to    the    legislatures    of    the 


provinces,  particularly :  Dominion 
taxation  and  borrowing  for  Dominoin 
purposes,  Dominion  officials,  Domin- 
ion elections,  the  Census,  Naturali- 
zation of  aliens,  Military  and  naval 
service,  Postal  service.  Supreme 
Court,  Criminal  law,  Inter-provincial 
trade  and  commerce,  General  finan- 
cial and  commercial  system,  Copy- 
right, Marriage  and  divorce,  Public 
works,  Indian  affairs,  International 
relations,  Territories  not  within  the 
provinces.  The  provinces  control: 
Public  lands,  Taxation  and  borrowing 
for  provincial  purposes,  Provincial 
officials,  Provincial  elections,  Munici- 
pal system,  License  system,  Charita- 
ble institutions,  Administration  of 
justice  in  the  provinces,  Education, 
Solemnzation  of  marriage,  Local 
works,  Matters  of  purely  private  na- 
ture in  the  provinces. 

The  parliament  of  Canada  consists 
of  three  parts:  the  King  represented 
by  the  Governor-General — since  1931 
no  longer  appointed  by  the  King  in 
Council,  but  by  the  King  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment; the  Senate,  at  present  con- 
sisting of  ninety-six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  for  life;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  present  consisting  of  245 
members,  elected  for  five  years  by 
the  people.  The  provincial  govern- 
ments, except  Quebec,  have  only  two 
branches :  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  the  Assembly.  The  former  is 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  cabinet 
and  the  latter  is  elected  for  four 
years  by  the  people.  The  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec 
are  appointed  for  life  by  the  provin- 
cial ministry. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  Canada 
is  not  a  British  colony  or  dependency 
of  any  kind.  The  Statue  of  West- 
minster of  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
and  Canada's  relations  with  the 
King  are  not  through  the  British  par- 
liament, but  direct.  Technically, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  sister 
states  acknowledging  the  same  King. 
Canada  may  carry  on  direct  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  since  1926  hav- 
ing had  an  ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton and  since  1928  in  Paris  and  Tok- 
yo. 

In  both  the  Dominion  and  provin- 
cial governments  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  cabinet  must  be  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  if  the 
cabinet  is  defeated  in  the  House  on  a 
matter  of  policy  new  elections  must 
be  held.  On  this  basis  the  Prime 
Minister  is  never  without  a  majority 
in  the  House.  When  elections  are 
held  a  platform  is  offered  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  acceptance  or  rejection, 
The  party  elected  must  govern  itself 
accordingly  unless  some  unforeseen 
crisis  arises.  The  official  Opposition 
is  always  on  the  alert  to  see  that  the 
government    hews    to   the    line.     The 


provincial  parliaments  may  deter- 
mine the  number  of  representatives, 
Ontario  having  recently  considerably 
reduced  the  number  in  that  province, 
but  the  Dominion  representation  is 
fixed  by  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  in  this  way: 
Quebec  shall  always  have  sixty-five 
members  and  other  provinces  shall 
have  such  number  as  their  population 
may  yield  when  divided  by  the  unit 
that  results  from  dividing  the  popu- 
lation of  Quebec  by  sixty-five. 

July  the  First  is  Dominion  Day. 
It  is  a  day  commemorating  a  normal 
development  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  day  associated  with 
peace  and  progress  without  any 
thought  of  war  in  the  background. 
Canada  has  no  enemies  among  the 
nations  and  fears  none.  As  a  people 
we  rejoice  particularly  over  the 
friendly  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States.  May 
the  two  flags  forever  testify  unitedly 
to  the  world  that  it  is  possible  for 
nations  to  live  at  peace  with  each 
other — a  peace  not  enforced  by  arm- 
aments of  war  but  by  Christian  good 
will. 


WRITING  THE  DECLARATION 

(Journal,  Hillsboro,  111.) 


American  liberty  was  in  its  infan- 
cy when  Thomas  Jefferson  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  join  the  Continental 
Congress  in  June,  1776.  Three 
bloody  battles  had  been  fought — Lex- 
ington, Concord,  Bunker  Hill.  George 
Washington,  who  had  hurried  to 
Cambridge   to   take   command   of  the 


American  army,  needed  something  that 
would  advertise  the  determination  of 
the  colonists  to  be  free.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  Congressmen  was  appoint- 
ed to  write  this  document.  All  has- 
tily passed  the  task  to  Jefferson. 
Within  a  few  days  he  produced  an 
article  which   he  called  the   Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence. 

Jefferson  was  an  orderly  man,  and 
preserved  his  original  manuscript.  A 
few  small  additions  were  made  on 
it  by  John  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Then  it  became  time  for 
the  shy  Jefferson  to  submit  his  "ad- 
vertisement" to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress for  aproval  and  publication. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the 
first  to  speak  concerning  the  new  doc- 
ument. He  said:  "There  is  but  one 
word  in  this  paper  which  I  approve, 
and  that  is  the  word  Congress,"  Poor 
Franklin!  It  is  mostly  by  reason  of 
this  incredibly  absurd  remark  that 
historians  like  to  remember  him  now. 

Another  Congressman  moved  to 
strike  out  words  "unfeeling  breth- 
ren," as  applied  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Other  members  of  Congress 
made  silly  remarks.  One  objected  to 
the  words  "United  States,"  and  de- 
sired to  change  them  to  "United  Col- 
onies." Southern  Congressmen  dis- 
liked the  reference  to  Africa.  Oth- 
ers said  that  they  considered  the 
whole   declaration   "too   strong." 

The  temperature  in  the  old  hall 
soared  and  soared.  Jefferson  slipped 
out,  bought  a  thermometer,  and  re- 
corded the  heat  hour  by  hour  in  his 
pocket  diary,  as  the  debate  over  the 
wording  of  j  his  document  continued. 

For  three  days  they  wrangled.  The 
third  day  was  the  fourth  of  July,  and 
the  sensitive  Jefferson  was  seen  to  be 
"writhing." 

One  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  room, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  stepped  up, 
to  Jefferson  and  laid  a  fatherly  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "I  have  made  it  a 
rule,"  he  said,  "to  avoid  becoming  the 
writer  of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a 


public  body.  I  took  my  lesson  from 
an  incident  I  shall  relate  to  you."  De- 
spite the  heat,  despite  the  wrangle 
over  his  manuscript,  Jefferson  smiled. 
"I  took  my  lesson,"  began  Franklin, 
"from[  a  young  companion  who  was 
about  to  open  a  shop  as  a  hatter.  His 
first  concern  was  to  have  a  handsome 
sign  board  with  the  proper  inscrip- 
tion. He  composed  it  in  these  words, 
with  the  picture  of  an  up-to-date  hat: 

John  Thompson 

HATTER 

Makes  and   sells  hats 

For  ready  money 

(Picture  of  a  Hat) 

"But  he  thought  he  would  submit 
it  to  his  friends  for  their  amend- 
ments. The  first  friend  thought  the 
word  "Hatter"  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cause it  was  followed  by  the  words, 
"Makes  Hats,"  which  showed  he  was 
a  hatter.     It  was  struck  out. 

"The  next  friend  observed  that  the 
words,  'Makes  Hats,'  might  as  well 
be  omitted,  because  customers  would 
not  care  who  made  hats,  if  the  hats 
were  of  good  material,  well  made,  and 
to  their  liking.  The  young  shop-keep- 
er struck  that  out. 

The  third  friend  said  he  thought 
the  words,  'For  Ready  Money,'  were 
useless,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  place  to  sell  on  credit.  These 
words  were  parted  with,  so  the  in- 
scription now  stood:  'John  Thomp- 
son Sells  Hats.' 

"Sells  Hats!'  exclaimed  his  next 
friend.  'Why,  no  body  will  expect 
you  to  give  them  away.  What,  then, 
is  the  use  of  that  word?  Thompson 
struck  out  the  word  'sells',  and  there 
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mained  only  the  words  'hats,'  and 
since  there  was  a  hat  painted  on  the 
board,  he  concluded  that,  too,  was 
superflous.  So  the  inscription  ap- 
peared ultimately  thus:" 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  with  the  picture 
of  a  hat. 

While  Franklin  told  this  story,  the 
wrangling  over  the  wording  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  continu- 
ed. At  last  a  number  of  horse  flies 
from  a  neighboring  livery  stable  came 
buzzing  through  the  unscreened  win- 
dows  of   the   old    Philadelphia    State 


House  (now  Independence  Hall),  and 
bit  the  Congressmen  through  their 
long  silk  stockings.  Suddenly  they 
stopped  debating,  overcome  by  a 
strong  desire  to  return  to  their  inns 
or  homes.  One  by  one  they  stepped 
up  and  signed. 

This  was  the  greatest  act  in  the 
lives  of  these  patriotic  Congressmen. 
The  world  calls  them  signers,  now. 
Autographs  of  even  the  most  obscure 
of  these  signers  sell  for  enormous 
prices — merely  because  they  stopped 
"correcting"  the  copy,  at  last,  and 
put  their  names  to  it.  Those  horse- 
flies made  history. 


Achievement  is  another  milestone  along  the    highway- 
progress — the  end  of  the  journey  lies  beyond.— Selected. 
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UNSUNG  HEROINES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

By  Everett  Spring 


Every  complete  Independence  Day 
celebration  pays  equal  honor  to  the 
parts  played  by  both  sexes  in  the 
Revolution — to  the  historic  women  of 
the  times,  whose  mothering  care  kept 
the  baby  nation's  armies  afield  dur- 
ing the  very  blackest  period  of  re- 
verse, as  well  as  to  the  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons  of  those  women 
who  did  the  bloody  task  of  musketing 
and  sabering  their  way  to  liberty. 

But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  al- 
though the  individual  work  of  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  men  is.  re- 
corded  alike   by  historian,   poet   and 


orator,  next  to  none  of  the  women 
who  fought  and  wrought  and  schemed 
and  died  that  their  country  might  be 
free,  have  been  remembered  by  name. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  while  the 
country  could  not  have  thrown  off  the 
British  yoke  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  women,  at  the  same  time  their 
role,  according  to  prevalent  opinion 
was  only  that  of  the  Roman  matron, 
in  which  they  found  oportunity  for 
no  more  than  the  inconspicuous  he- 
roism of  starving  and  shivering  that 
the  armies  might  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  of  falling  ill  in  the  attempt  to 
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nurse   the   sick    or   wounded   back   to 
fighting  trim. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this 
is  very  far  from  being  the  full  truth. 
The  American  matron  did  fill  the  role 
of  the  Roman  woman  of  old,  but  she 
did  far  more  than  this.  Side  by- 
side  with  the  men,  American  women 
served  in  battle,  camp  and  siege, 
sharing  the  dangers  and  privations 
of  actual  campaigning  to  the  full. 

In  camp  they  mended  the  soldier's 
tatters  and  cooked  the  weevilly  food; 
in  battle  they  risked  their  lives  car- 
rying water  to  the  front,  and  out  of 
battle  they  risked  their  lives  again 
nursing  sick  and  wounded.  But  they 
also  played  more  masculine  roles 
than  these.  Such  extra-hazardous 
duties  as  dispatch-bearing,  powder- 
running,  scouting  and  spying  were 
frequently  entrustde  to  women. 

Moreover,  they  worked  in  the  thick 
of  battle  as  gun-loaders  and  occasion- 
ally as  cannoneers;  while,  if  they 
had  been  allowed,  many  a  woman 
would  have  enlisted  as  a  regular  sol- 
dier. Even  the  stay-at-home  wom- 
an did  her  full  share  of  fighting,  for 
these  women  had  a  highly  important 
part  in  suppressing  the  Tory  and  In- 
dian guerillas  who  carried  the  hor- 
rors of  war  to  the  very  heartstones 
of  the  patriots. 

The  Heroine  of  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth 

Everyone  who  has  read  even  the 
most  elementary  school  history  of 
course  knows  the  name  of  Molly 
Pitcher,  the  heroine  who  took  her 
fallen  husband's  place  at  Monmouth, 
serving  the  cannon  till  the  end  of  the 
battle  and  winning  the  personal  en- 
comium   of    General    Washington    for 


her  valor.  The  full  story  of  Molly 
Pitcher,  however,  has  not  received  as 
much  attention  as  this  crowning  in- 
cident in  her  life. 

Molly  Pitcher  was  not  her  real 
name.  She  was  born  Mary  Ludwig, 
the  daughter  of  a  German  farmer  in 
New  Jersey,  and  married  a  barber 
in  Pennslyvania  named  John  Hays. 
When  her  husband  enlisted  in  Cap- 
tain Francis  Proctor's  company  of 
artillery,  his  wife,  as  was  then  al- 
lowable in  the  American  army,  went 
along  as  cook,  dishwashed  and  seam- 
stress to  the  soldiers.  Many  patri- 
otic women  of  those  times  volunteer- 
ed for  these  menial  duties,  not  mere- 
ly to  be  their  husbands'  sides,  but  to 
contribute  to  the  effort  for  indepen- 
dence. 

Mary  always  accompanied  her  hus- 
band into  action  and,  like  many  other 
soldiers'  wives,  made  herself  useful 
by  performing  the  dangerous  battle 
duty  of  carrying  water  to  the  sol- 
diers. It  was  while  acting  in  this 
capacity  that  she  got  her  nickname, 
which,  before  it  was  abbreviated,  was 
"Molly  o'  the  Pitcher." 

Moreover,  Mary  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  field  piece  of  which  her 
husband  was  pointer,  and  made  him 
tell  her  all  about  its  mechanism  and 
operation.  At  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mout,  Proctor's  artilery  occupied  an 
exposed  position,  which  it  had  to  hold 
against  murderous,  raking  British 
fire.  Hays  fell  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pointing  his  piece  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there,  were  no  more 
gun-pointers  available,  the  captain 
was  about  to  order  the  gun  out  of 
action,  when  Molly  stepped  up. 

"Here,"    sh(e    said.        "I    know    as 
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much   about  that  piece  as  John  did. 
You  let  me  serve  it." 

The  commander  left  her  in  charge 
and  she  served  the  piece  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  action.  In  recognition 
of  her  services,  Congress  made  her  a 
sergeant  and  voted  her,  upon  retire- 
ment, half-pay  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  She  died  in  1832,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight. 
Molly  Pitcher's  Bravery  Duplicated 

However,  the  prominence  given 
Molly  Pitcher's  act  can  be  explained 
only  as  a  freak  of  history,  for  in  re- 
ality several  women  saw  harder  mili- 
tary service.  Indeed,  one  woman, 
who  is  now  never  heard  of,  duplicated 
Molly's  act. 

The  woman  was  Mrs.  Mary  Coch- 
ran Corbin,  who  served  a  gun  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Washington  after  her 
husband,  a  private  in  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Artillery,  was  killed  at  the 
side  of  his  piece.  While  engaged  in 
working  the  cannon  she  was  wound- 
ed and  disabled.  She  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  Congress,  which  also 
retired  her  on  a  private's  half  pay. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  likewise 
granted  her  an  annuity. 
The  Women  Hero  at  White  Plains 

But  the  military  exploits  of  both 
these  women,  brave  as  they  were, 
pale  beside  those  of  Deborah  Sam- 
son, a  Massachusetts  girl,  who  dis- 
guised herself  as  a  boy,  enlisted  in 
the  Continental  Army  for  the  war 
and  served  through  several  cam- 
paigns before  she  was  found  out. 
Moreover,  in  making  this  sacrifice 
Deborah  could  hardly  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  any  motives  of  gratitude 
for  the  oportunities  which  her  coun- 
try   had    afforded    her,    for    she    had 


been  bound  out  when  only  a  little 
child  to  a  position  where  she  got 
nothing  more  than  her  board  and 
clothes,  with  no  educational  advan- 
tages whatsoever. 

She  picked  up  the  art  of  reading 
by  herself,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
when  the  law  freed  her  from  her  in- 
denture, she  set  about  getting  furth- 
er instruction.  This  she  accomplish- 
ed by  working  in  the  family  of  a 
farmer  half  the  time  for  her  board 
and  clothes  and  spending  the  other 
half  of  her  time  in  attendance  of  the 
district  school.  Her  progress  was 
remarkably  rapid,  and  in  a  few 
months  she  had  progressed  farther  in 
her  studies  than  boys  and  girls  who 
had  been  going  to  school  for  years. 

Soon  she  was  able  to  keep  a  dis- 
trict school  herself.  Acting  in  this 
capacity,  she  save  $12,  with  which 
she  bought  some  coarse  fustian.  Out 
of  this  she  made  a  suit  of  boy's 
clothes.  With  the  announcement  that 
she  was  going  where  she  could  get  a 
better  salary,  she  swung  her  few  be- 
longings over  her  back,  walked  out  of 
sight  and  mind  of  the  locality,  chang- 
ed into  her  new  apparel  and  present- 
ed herself  to  the  nearest  recruiting 
sergeant  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Although  not  beautiful  as  a  wom- 
an, she  is  said  to  have  made  a  re- 
markably handsome  boy,  for  her  fea- 
tures were  animated  and  pleasing; 
her  figure,  tall  for  a  woman,  was  fine- 
ly proportioned,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance was  extreemly  prepossess- 
pearance  was  extremely  prepossess- 
ing. The  recruiting  sergeant  ac- 
cepted her  on  sign,  and  she  signed  up 
for  the  war  under  the  name  of  "Rob- 
ert Shirtliffe." 
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In  active  service  no  man  was  brav- 
er than  this  young  girl.  She  served 
in  a  score  of  battles,  the  most  nota- 
ble of  which  were  at  White  Plains 
and  before  Yorktown,  and  in  addition 
she  volunteered  for  extra  hazardous 
duty  half  a  dozen  times.  In  1783  her 
bravery  and  exemplary  conduct  was 
rewarded  when  she  was  made  per- 
sonal attendant  to  General  Patterson. 
Young  "Shirtliffe"  was  twice 
wounded.  The  first  wound  was  a 
sword  cut  on  the  side  of  the  head,  ov- 
er which  "he"  did  little  worrying. 
The  second,  however,  was  a  bullet  in 
the  thigh,  and,  alarmed  that  "he" 
would  be  discovered,  "Shirtliffe"  dug 
the  bullet  out  with  a  penknife,  made 
a  home-made  bandage  for  the  injury 
and  resolutely  refused  to  go  to  the 
hospital. 

However,  the  secret  came  out  when 
"Shirtliffe"  was  seized  with  brain 
fever,  which  was  then  prevalent 
among  the  soldiers.  As  "his"  case 
was  regarded  as  hopeless,  "he"  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  nurs- 
es, who  therefore  learned  nothing. 
Indeed,  "Shirtliffe"  might  have  been 
buried  under  "his"  assumed  name, 
with  nobody  the  wiser,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Dr.  Binney  of  Philadelphia, 
the  hospital  physician. 

One  morning  Dr.  Binney  stopped 
by  the  young  "man's"  bed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  ask  the  attending  nurse, 
"How's  this  man?" 

"The  poor  fellow's  dead,"  said  the 
nurse. 

Dr.  Binney,  however,  detected  a 
feeble  flutter  of  the  pulse  and  began 
a  more  thorough  examination  of  the 
patient.  Attempting  to  place  his 
hand  on  the  dying  "man's"  heart,  he 


perceived  that  the  breast  was  tightly 
swathed  with  a  bandage.  When  this 
had  been  removed  he  was  astounded 
to  find  that  the  sick  soldier  was  a 
woman. 

The  doctor  kept  his  discovery  to 
himself,  had  the  girl  taken  to  his  own 
house,  and  nursed  her  back  to  health. 
While  "Shirtliffe"  was  convalescing 
"he"  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
niece  of  the  doctor's,  a  young  and 
very  beautiful  girl  was  heiress  to 
considerable  property.  She  promptly 
fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with  the 
young  soldier,  much  to  the  doctor's 
secret  amusement.  Finally,  figuring 
that  "he"  would  never  propose  to  her, 
owing  to  the  disparity  of  their  po- 
sitions, she  herself  popped  the  ques- 
tion, at  the  same  time  offering  to  ed- 
ucate "him"  before  marriage. 

Deborah  afterward   declared  that 
the    moment   when    she   learned   that 
unknowingly  she  had  gained  the  poor 
'  girl's  love  was  one  of  the  most  poig- 
nant anguish  she  had  ever  suffered. 

As  soon  as  her  health  was  restored, 
Dr.  Binney  sent  her  with  a  letter  to 
General  Washington.  She  delivered 
the  letter  with  the  utmost  agitation, 
which  the  general,  assuming  that  it 
arose  from  diffidence,  kindly  endeav- 
ored to  dispel.  Then  he  sent  her  in- 
to another  room  while  he  read  the 
communication. 

Soon  afterward  she  was  recalled 
into  the  presence  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  silence  he  handed  her  a 
discharge  from  the  service,  giving 
her  at  the  same  time  a  brief  note  of 
advice  and  enough  money  to  take  her 
back  home.  Although  the  kind  gen- 
eral spoke  not  a  word,  for  fear  of 
adding  to  the  girl's  embarrassment, 
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his  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  he  was 
obviously  much  moved  at  her  self- 
sacrifice. 

"How  thankful,"  Deborah  often 
said  afterward,  "was  I  to  General 
Washington  for  sparing  my  feelings. 
He  saw  me  ready  to  sink  with  shame; 
one  word  from  him  just  then  would 
have  crushed  me.  But  he  said  noth- 
ing; and  I  blessed  him  for  it." 

Some  years  afterward  Deborah 
married  Benjamin  Gannett.  She 
visited  Washington  by  invitation  dur- 
ing the  general's  administration, 
where  she  was  rather  lionized.  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  granting  her  a 
pension  as  well  as  certain  lands,  and 
she  was  a  guest  at  a  number  of  func- 
tions given  by  the  leaders  of  the  of- 
ficial society. 
A   Fighting  Heroine   of  the  Frontier 

By  all  odds  the  most  extraordinary 
figure  of  the  whole  conflict  was  "Mad 
Ann"  Trotter  Bailey,  the  female  Dan- 
iel Boone  of  the  Ohio-Kanawha  re- 
gion. This  unique  character,  accord- 
ing to  her  account,  was  born  in  Liv- 
erpool in  1700,  the  daughter  of  a  sol- 
dier named  Sargent.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  she  was  kidnapped  and  tak- 
en to  Virginia,  where  she  was  sold 
as  a  bound  servant  to  pay  the  costs 
of  her  passage.  In  1730,  after  hav- 
ing worked  out  her  indenture,  she 
married  one  John  Trotter,  and  the 
pair  shortly  afterward  moved  off  into 
what  is  now  West  Virginia,  where 
they  lived  quietly  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

Then  started  the  Indian  troubles 
which  served  as  a  premonition  of  the 
break  with  Great  Britain.  Trotter 
volunteered  for  service  and  was  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  his 


wife  fighting  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him.  Wild  with  rage  at  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Trotter  of- 
fered herself  to  Colonel  William 
Clendennin,  commander  of  the  forces, 
for  any  service,  the  more  dangerous 
the  better,  provided  that  thereby  she 
could  inflict  the  maximum  amount  of 
damage  on  the  redskins. 

Mrs.  Trotter  at  this  time  was  sev- 
enty-four years  old;  short,  stout, 
coarse-featured,  with  a  voice  so  gruff 
that  it  frightened  children;  stronger 
than  most  men  in  their  prime,  mas- 
culine in  every  word  and  look  and 
act.  She  was  a  crack  shot,  a  splend- 
id rider  and  an  expert  in  woodcraft. 
She  rode  a  stallion  that  she  had  brok- 
en herself  and  named  Liverpool  after 
her  birthplace;  a  great,  black,  vicious 
beast  whom  no  one  could  mount  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Trotter.  He  was  the  fleet- 
est horse  in  the  whole  country,  and 
was  dreaded  worse  than  a  wildcat 
on  account  of  his  murderous  disposi- 
tion. Clendennin  couldn't  have  had 
a  stronger  combination  for  frontier 
work. 

Mrs.  Trotter  was  used  as  a  spy, 
scout,  dispatch  rider,  and  general  In- 
dian killer.  All  during  the  war  with 
the  savage  allies  of  the  British,  and 
afterward,  till  the  Indians  were 
pushed  beyond  the  Ohio,  she  perform- 
ed the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
duties  of  every  military  expedition. 
The  Indians  came  to  regard  her  as 
having  a  charmed  life,  and  they  fear- 
ed her  like  a  witch. 

Some  of  the  reputation  she  gained 
for  possessing  supernatural  power 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  could 
beat  them  at  their  own  game  of  wood- 
craft.    But  most  of  it  was  due  to  her 
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hardihood  and  recklessness  of  dan- 
ger. One  instance  is  typical  of  her 
conduct.  Word  came  to  Colonel 
Clendennin,  who  was  then  holding  the 
fort  named  after  him,  situated  on 
what  is  now  the  site  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  that  he  might  expect  an  at- 
tack in  force  from  the  Indians. 

This  was  serious  news,  for  his 
stock  of  powder  had  run  dangerously 
low  and  the  nearest  supply  was  at 
Fort  Union,  where  Lewisburg  now  is, 
some  100  miles  away.  To  send  three 
or  four  men  after  more  powder  was 
foolishness,  for  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  Indians.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  sent  sufficient  men  to  beat 
off  any  prowling  band  they  might  run 
into  he  would  seriously  weaken  his 
garrison.  Clendennin  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Trotter  stepped  up. 
"How  much  powder  ye  want?"  she 
asked,  abruptly. 

"We'll  have  to  have  a  keg  of  it," 
answered  Clendennin.  "That's  more 
than  one  person  can  carry." 

Mrs.   Trotter  grinned. 

"Is  it?"  she  said.     "Huh." 

She  picked  up  her  smoothbore,  gave 
a  hitch  to  her  buckskin  trousers, 
leaped  on  to  Liverpool,  took  a  big 
chew  of  tobacco  and  vanished.  On 
the  third  day  she  rode  in  with  a  keg 
of  powder  slung  across  her  horse's 
back,  having  covered  some  200  miles 
of  hostile  country  in  less  than  sixty 
hours. 


At  the  age  of  ninety  this  interest- 
ing person  was  married  again,  this 
time  to  John  Bailey,  an  old  veteran. 
When  he  was  murdered  a  few  years 
afterward  she  went  to  live  with  her 
son,  John  Trotter,  a  prosperous  farm- 
er of  West  Virginia.  Some  years  lat- 
er John  moved  to  Gallia  Count,  Ohio, 
where  he  became  a  large  landowner 
and  a  leading  citizen.  Mrs.  Bailey 
went  along,  but  after  a  few  years 
got  tired  of  civilized  life  and  turned 
back  to  the  wild. 

Her  son  made  frequent  efforts  to 
provide  a  comfortable  home  for  her, 
but  she  would  have  none  of  it.  The 
old  woman  suported  her  declining 
years  mainly  by  her  smoothbore.  She 
was  a  familiar  sight  about  the  woods 
of  Gallia  County  and  the  neighboring 
country  through  which  she  roamed, 
always  clad  in  a  pair  of  buckskins, 
over  which  she  sometimes  wore  a  wo- 
man's skirt,  a  man's  coat  and  a  slouch 
hat. 

Throughout  the  countryside  she 
was  noted  for  her  kindheartedness 
no  less  than  for  her  eccentricities. 
All  the  game  she  didn't  need  herself 
she  gave  away  to  the  sick  and  needy, 
oftentimes  walking  five  or  ten  miles 
out  of  her  way  to  present  it.  Her  pi- 
oneer knowledge  of  herbs  and  sim- 
ples made  her  a  valued  caller  at  the 
sick  chamber.  She  died  in  1825.  If 
the  date  of  her  birth  as  she  gave  it  is 
to  be  trusted,  she  was  then  125  years 
old. 


The  best  way  to  master  every  one  of  life's  lessons  is  by  liv- 
ing it. — Selected. 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET 


By  Viola 

Barbara  Porter  ran  down  the 
shabby  brown  steps  of  the  Ghoate 
Neighborhood  House,  steadying  her- 
self by  the  rusty  iron  railing.  If 
she  hadn't,  she  would  have  thrown  up 
her  hands  and  shouted. 

"Carlo  Dompe,"  she  murmured,  and 
gave  her  sleek  brown  head  such  a 
toss  that  her  red  beret  slipped  over 
her  right  ear.  "Carlo  Dompe  prais- 
ed my  voice!" 

Barbara,  like  many  of  her  friends, 
came  to  the  Italian  section  of  the  ci- 
ty for  music  lessons  from  the  good 
teachers  at  the  Neighborhood  House. 
Today,  her  spirits  were  high  for  her 
voice  teacher,  Carlo  Dompe,  had  ad- 
vised her  to  take  a  few  lessons  from 
a  friend  of  his  from  Italy,  who  was 
in  America  on  a  short  visit. 

Scarcely  touching  the  pavements, 
she  sped  along  through  the  gay  Ital- 
ian streets,  bright  and  warm  in  the 
sparkle  of  the  summer  sunshine.  Oc- 
casionally .  she  stopped  to  admire  the 
little  shops  that  beckoned  so  merrily 
with  their  frosted  cakes  and  strings 
of  candy,  their  tiny  flags  and  red 
firecracker  boxes,  a  part  of  .  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  only  sev- 
en days  away. 

"Real  Americans  already,  even  if 
they've  never  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  do  not  know 
what  happened  on  July  4,  1776," 
thought  Barbara.  "But  they  would 
not  be  here  now  if  it  had  never  hap- 
pened, so  why  not  celebrate!" 

Carlo  Dompe  said  that  his  friend 
would  ask  only  ten  dollars  fOr  the 
fee.     Barbara  picked  her  way  in  and 


M.  Jones 

out  the  crowds.  "Won't  dad  be  pleas- 
ed!" 

Then  she  stopped  suddenly.  "What 
am  I  thinking  of !  I  cant  ask  father 
for  ten  dollars  now.  Ned  had  to 
have  his  banjo  and  I  am  not  entitled 
to  anything  more  this  year." 

Besides,  if  she  really  were  accept- 
ed as  a  student  nurse  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  September,  that 
would  be  another  expense.  "There 
are  many  applicants  and  you  are 
rather  young,"  the  starched  and  non- 
committal Miss  Allen,  Superintendent 
of  Nurses,  had  told  her,  and  so  she 
hardly  dared  to  hope  that  she  would 
be  chosen.  But  oh,  she  did  want  that 
appointment  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world. 

"Only  ten  dollars!"  Barbara  mur- 
mured, clenching  her  hands  until  her 
gloves  almost  burst. 

"Oh,  Miss,  will  you  be  so  kind?" 

Barbara  lifted  an  astonished  face 
to  the  obviously  worried  man  who  had 
stopped  his  car  beside  her. 

"Excuse  us,  Miss,  but  we  are  in 
trouble,"  he  said  anxiously.  "If  you 
will  help  us  out,  we  will  gladly  pay 
you.  As  much  as  ten  dollars  I'd 
give  to  put  this  picture  through." 

Barbara's  heart  pounded.  Ten  dol- 
lars! Voice  lessons  from  the  big 
Italian ! 

"You  see,'  he  added,  "we  are 
around  the  corner  taking  a  motion 
picture  of  twins,  and  we  aren't  get- 
ting anywhere.  The  mother  can't 
handle  them  both,  and  if  you'd  be  so 
kind  as  to  come,  we'd  be  more  than 
thankful.     We   were   on   our   way   to 
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the  Neighborhood  House  to  get  some- 
one who  could  give  the  mother  a  lift." 

"It  is  quite  all  right,  Miss  Porter," 
the  young  man  in  the  rear  seat  add- 
ed. "I'm  Jack  Dowell.  I  go  to  the 
Neighborhood  Music  School  for  pi- 
ano, I've  heard  you  sing  there." 

"Oh — well — I'm  sure  it  must  be  all 
right,"  Barbara  stammered,  for  she 
did  recognize  this  music  student.  "Of 
course  I'll  come.     Shall  I  hop  in?" 

In  a  few  minutes  Barbara  entered 
Mrs.  Nicolina's  kitchen  and  there 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  just  one-year-old, 
tumbling  about  on  the  floor. 

"Just  like  two  little  kittens!"  she 
exclaimed,  pulling  off  her  red  beret. 

Click!  Click!  The  third  camera 
man,  who  had  remained  at  the  Nico- 
lina home,  began  working  his  ma- 
chine in  earnest. 

"Horrors!"  thought  Barbara,  and 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  "I'm 
in  it." 

The  operator  beamed  on  her  as  he 
paused.  "Great!  Just  great!  Any- 
thing like  that  goes  over  big  with  the 
public." 

And  Barbara  realized  that  it  was 
not  only  a  movie  but  a  talkie  as  well! 

But  there  was  Romeo  on  his  two 
sturdy  feet,  trying  to  balance  with- 
out toppling,  his  brown  eyes  asking 
her  what  business  it  was  of  hers  any- 
way. And  there  was  Juliet,  with  her 
mass  of  black  curls,  apparently  doing 
nothing  at  all  but  looking  Barbara 
over  from  tip  to  toe  with  her  cool, 
calculating  stare. 

"Now  for  the  closeup  of  a  bath," 
called  the  director.  "Put  the  tub  on 
the  table,  Mrs.   Nicolina." 

Barbara  glanced  hastily  at  Mrs. 
Nicolina. 


"The  little  woman  is  fagged  out," 
she  thought  as  she  noticed  her  pale 
face  and  weary  manner.  She  was 
sure  she  heard  a  sigh  as  she  lifted 
the  heavy  tub. 

"It  is  too  warm  in  here,"  Barbara 
said,  suddenly  realizing  that  she  her- 
self was  feeling  limp  under  the  white 
light  and  steamy  heat  of  the  movie 
set-up. 

"Sorry,  but  that  can't  be  helped. 
It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes,"  an- 
swered the  operator. 

Click!  Click!  "Horrors!  It's  on 
again,"  thought  Barbara.  "Whatever 
am  I  supposed  to  do?" 

"O-o-h!"  She  stifled  a  scream,  for 
the  tub  of  water  was  slipping  from 
Mrs.  Nicolina's  grasp.  Crash !  Splash ! 
Soapy  water  running  all  over  the 
floor  and  a  big  cake  of  ivory  soap 
sliding  straight  into  Romeo's  ready 
hands! 

As  one  man,  Romeo  and  Juliet  lift- 
ed their  voices  in  a  gleeful  squeal  and 
on  hands  and  kness  splashed  about 
in  this  suddenly  improvised  soap 
suds  lake. 

Mrs.  Nicolina  raised  hopeless  eyes 
to  the  operator. 

"Perfect!"  he  shouted. 

Just  then  Romeo,  in  a  too  vigorous 
splash  with  his  cake  of  ivory  soap, 
sent  a  wisp  of  soap-suds  straight  in- 
to Juliet's  cool,  calculating  eyes. 

Barbara  hastily  lifted  the  scream- 
ing baby  from  the  floor.  Her  feet 
were  kicking  like  piston  rods  and  she 
whacked  her  chubby,  soapy  lists  on 
Barbara's  face  and  sleek,  brown 
head. 

Click !  The  camera  was  off.  "Mar- 
velous!'' called  the  operator,  rubbing 
his    hands    together.        "This    is    the 
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stuff  that  brings  down  the  house." 

Barbara's  heart  sank.  "Where 
will  this  picture  be  given?"  she  man- 
aged to  ask  between  the  splashes  of 
cold  water  on  Juliet's  eyes. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know?  This  is  part 
of  the  benefit  performance  for  the 
Community  Health.  It  will  be  at 
Bolton  Hall  the  evening  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  before  the  fireworks." 

Barbara  splashed  Juliet's  eyes 
with  such  vigor  that  she  resumed  her 
howling.  "Packed,"  she  thought. 
"It  will  be  packed.  I'm  done  for." 
But  inadvertently  she  attempted  to 
smooth  her  sleek  brown  head  with 
her  free  hand.  "And  after  all,"  she 
thought,  "it  means  ten  dollars." 

"Now  for  the  outing,"  the  director 
called. 

Click!  Click!  The  camera  was 
on. 

Just  like  two  peas  in  a  pod,  those 
twins  sat  beside  each  other  on  the 
table  while  they  were  being  wrapped 
in  their  coats  and  bonnets. 

Romeo's  merry  brown  eyes  rolled 
from  side  to  side  as  he  rocked  back 
and  forth  in  eager  anticipation  of  a 
trip  outdoors.  Juliet  sat  sedately, 
fixing  her  cool,  calculating  stare  upon 
Barbara,  who  had  just  pulled  the  rib- 
bon ties  of  her  bonnet  a  bit  too  tight. 

"Good!"  called  the  operator  as  he 
finished  the  set.  "Now  for  the  "Good- 
night" scene,  and  we  are  through. 
Put  the  cribs  beside  each  other  and 
a  baby  in  each." 

Sleep  was  the  last  thing  Romeo 
wanted.  As  for  Juilet,  her  twink- 
ling eyes  were  never  more  wide 
awake. 

"Couldn't  you  hum  a  lullaby,  Miss 
Porter?"  suggested  Jack  Do  well. 


Barbara,  who  was  now  aware  that 
all  her  bridges  had  been  burned  be- 
hind her,  and  that  the  picture  had  to 
be  saved  at  all  costs,  sang  the  lullaby 
that  had  pleased  the  audience  at  the 
last  Music  School  recital.  It  worked 
ed  like  a  charm.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
were  so  amazed  that  they  cuddled 
down  on  their  pillows  and  four  brown 
eyes,  round  with  wonder,  fastened 
themselves  upon  Barbara.  "They 
might  be  Raphael's  cherubs,"  she 
thought. 

"Congratulations!"  The  operator 
wrung  Barbara's  hand.  "You  saved 
the  day  and  the  benefit  for  the  Com- 
munity Health." 

Barbara  helped  Mrs.  Nicolina  clean 
up,  for  she  realized  that  she  was 
fairly  spent.  She  had  also  seen  the 
operator  give  her  ten  dollars.  "He 
might  have  at  least  paid  her  ten  for 
each  twin,"  she  thought. 

The  excitement  over,  the  twins 
howled  in  unison. 

"Verra  hungry — eat  time  verra 
late.  Meelk  bottles  break  when  I  try 
feex  up  for  movie."  She  held  up  one 
bottle.  "One  bottle — two  bambinos!" 
She  shook  her  head.  "Meelk?  No 
drop  in  house." 

Barbara  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  not  much  of  anything  else,  eith- 
er, in  the  house.  Mr.  Nicolina  had 
been  in  an  Occident  at  his  shop,  and 
was  in  the  hospital.  In  Mrs.  Nico- 
lina's  own  words,  "Eet  pulled  us  fara 
back." 

When  Barbara  left,  she  pressed  her 
own  ten  dollars  into  Romeo's  ever 
ready  hands.  "The  twins  really 
earned  it,"  she  smilingly  persuaded 
the  dissenting  Mrs.  Nicolina.  "It 
belongs  to  them,  not  to  me." 
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As  she  sped  homeward,  away  from 
the  Italian  section  of  the  city  and  to- 
ward the  neat,  respectable  streets 
with  their  rows  of  cottages,  Bar- 
bara's world  seemed  to  have  toppled 
into  infinitesimal  bits. 

"My  last  chance  gone.  Miss  Allen 
will  never  take  me  when  she  sees  that 
movie,"  she  murmured.  Visions  of 
the  stiff  and  starched  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  rose  before  her  and  she 
heard  her  saying,  "Dignity!  Every 
nurse  must  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
profession!"  Lower  still  her  spirits 
sank  when  she  thought  of  the  great 
teacher  from  Italy,  for  she  could  not 
even  mention  this  to  dad  now. 

The  family  looked  very  comforta- 
ble, almost  too  comfortable,  Barbara 
thought,  as  she  burst  in  upon  them. 
Mother  was  cutting  the  cake,  dad 
was  reading  his  paper,  and  Ned  was 
swatting  flies. 

"I'm  in  the  movies,"  announced 
Barbara. 

"Christopher  Columbus!"  gasped 
Ned,  whacking  the  table  with  his  fly 
swatter.  Father's  mouth  opened  and 
closed  without  a  sound.  Mother's 
cake  knife  remained  just  where  it 
was — half  way  through  the  loaf. 

"In  the  benefit  for  the  Community 
Health  on  Fourth  of  July,"  finished 
Barbara. 

The  family  tension  obviously  les- 
soned. 

It  didn't  seem  half  so  bad  when  it 
was  all  out  in  the  open.  And  the 
family  didn't  think  it  was  so  bad,  ei- 
ther. At  least,  they  didn't  let  her 
know  if  they  did.  That  is,  dad  and 
mother,  and  they  were  all  that  mat- 
tered. Of  course,  Ned  had  already 
counted  the  hours  before  he  could  sit 


in  front  of  that  screen. 

In  the  middle  of  the  week  when 
Barbara  went  to  the  Music  School  for 
her  lesson,  she  called  to  see  the  twins. 
Mrs.  Nicolina  was  in  distress.  The 
landlord  had  threatened  to  put  them 
out  if  they  could  not  pay  some  rent. 

The  thought  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
out  on  the  pavement  on  Fourth  of 
July  was  more  than  Barbara  could 
stand.  On  Fourth  of  July,  of  all 
days!  The  anniversary  of  that 
American  declaration  that  definitely 
stated  that  all  men  were  created 
equal!  And  didn't  Romeo  and  Juliet 
have  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
happiness?  Somebody  must  do  some- 
thing. She  hastened  to  the  office  of 
the  publicity  manager,  who  was  di- 
recting the  benefit  performance. 

Well  fortified  by  his  habitual  busi- 
ness-like disposal  of  all  matters,  Mr. 
Graham  casually  puffed  his  big  cigar 
and  stared  at  the  framed  picture  of 
the  Washington  Monument. 

"Couldn't  you  say  just  a  few  words 
at  the  benefit,  Mr.  Graham,  and  ask 
for  a  little  for  the  twins?"  Barbara 
finished  her  plea. 

"Sorry,  Miss  Porter.  This  is  a 
ticket  affair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Community  Health.  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly ask  for  anything  else.  Why, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  things  I've  run 
in  a  long  while.  It's  going  over  big 
that  movie  of  the  twins.  And  the 
house  is  already  sold  out." 

Barbara's  knees  felt  wobbly.  Sold 
out!  She  backed  toward  the  door, 
smiling  uncertainly.  Was  she  look- 
ing at  the  unassailable  Washington 
Monument,  or  did  she  see  the  stiff  and 
starched  Miss  Allen? 

"Perhaps   you    would   like   tc    have 
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my  help  in  aother  movie  with  Romeo 
and  Juliet  on  the  sidewalk,"  she  ask- 
ed, her  lip  curling  sarcastically. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Miss  Porter,  I'm  sor- 
ry," Mr.  Graham  put  in,  rising.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  hurt  you." 

"Oh,  it's  not  that,  Mr.  Graham," 
Barbara  managed  to  say,  but  she 
went  out,,  hopeless  against  a  confu- 
sion wherein  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, Miss  Allen  and  Mr.  Graham 
were  somehow  mingled. 

On  Fourth  of  July,  the  house  was 
packed,  so  packed  that  Barbara,  in 
her  obscure  niche  near  the  door,  won- 
dered if  anyone  were  anywhere  else 
that  night.  Yes,  there  were  dad  and 
mother  chatting  with  some  friends 
just  as  if  it  didn't  matter  that  after 
tonight  her  chances  for  being  a  nurse 
or  anyhing  else  were  lost.  Barbara's 
eyes  scanned  the  orchestra.  Carlo 
Dompe!  And  surely  that  strange 
Italian  at  his  side  was  the  big  teach- 
er! Well,  she  had  at  least  seen  him. 
And  there  was  Mr.  Graham  buzzing 
about  everywhere.  He  had  seemed 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  find  her. 
"That  is  part  of  his  efficiency," 
thought  Barbara. 

The  opening  number  began,  then 
came  the  next  and  the  next!  In  five 
minutes  they  would  reach  the  closing 
number  listed  on  the  program  as 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  She  had  prom- 
ised Mrs.  Nicolina  that  she  would 
come  in  after  the  performance  and 
tell  her  every  bit  about  their  picture. 
Besides,  she  wanted  to  hear  the  latest 
development  in  regard  to  that  land- 
lord. 

It  was  coming!  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet" was  on! 

"Just   like   two   little   kittens,"   she 


heard  her  own  voice  saying,  and  from 
that  moment  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  Nicolina  kitchen  with  the  chuck- 
ling, exploring  Romeo  and  the  cool, 
calculating  Juliet. 

Mr.  Graham  was  right.  It  was 
going  over  big!  Such  laughter! 
Such  applause !  The  house  had  truly 
gone  wild. 

Someone  was  fairly  dragging  Bar- 
bara out  of  her  seat.  It  was  Mr. 
Graham.  He  was  giving  her  some 
direction.  She  was  on  the  platform 
telling  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Then  two  of  her  girl  friends  rushed 
forward  and  were  going  up  and  down 
the  aisles.  And  while  they  were  col- 
lecting the  Fourth  of  July  gift  that 
would  keep  two  little  future  Ameri- 
cans in  their  own  warm  kitchen  on 
the  anniversary  of  American  indepen- 
dence, she  was  singing  the  lullaby 
that  had  so  captivated  them  in  their 
little  cribs. 

People  were  crowding  up.  "Miss 
Porter,"  someone  called  and  pushed 
through  to  her  side.  Carlo  Dompe! 
And  the  famous  teacher  with  him. 
"Do  let  me  have  a  share  in  this  pa- 
triotic festival!  If  you  will  give  me 
the  pleasure,  we  will  study  together 
while  I  am  here."  He  grasped  her 
hand. 

Someone  else  was  pushing  through 
the  group.  "Won't  you  drive  over  to 
the  Nicolinas'  in  my  car,  Miss  Por- 
ter? I'd  love  to  go."  Miss  Allen! 
No  longer  starched  and  stiff,  but 
smiling  and  with  eyes  a  bit  moist. 

While  they  were  driving  to  the 
Nicolina  home,  Barbara  heard  the 
words  that  meant  more  than  she 
could  ever  tell. 

"We  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  you 
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join  our  September  class,"  Miss  Al- 
len said.  "In  a  children's  hospital 
we  need  young  women  who  like  chil- 
dren." 

At  the  Nicolina  kitchen  they  found 
not  only  the  little  mother,  but  Mr. 
Nicolina  himself.  Romeo,  with  mer- 
ry brown  eyes  filled  with  wonder,  sat 
on  his  knee,  while  the  sedate  Juliet 
balanced  herself  on  her  own  two  feet 
beside  his  chair. 


"We've  come  to  take  care  of  the 
twins,  Miss  Allen  and  I,"  Barbara 
announced,  "while  you  both  go  out 
to  enjoy  the  fireworks.  And  leave 
this  at  the  landlord's  as  you  go,"  she 
added,  placing  the  rent  money  in  Mr. 
Nicolina's  hand.  "This  is  Fourth  of 
July,  you  know,  and  even  new  Amer- 
icans, like  Romeo  and  Juliet,  have  the 
right  to  happiness." 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  boys  are  now  receiving  a  much 
needed  hair-cut.  This  work  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  Query  and  his  group  of 
3'outhful  tonsorial  artists. 

Richard  Wrenn  and  Woodrow  Jen- 
kins, two  of  our  boys  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  sustain  fractured  legs 
some  time  ago,  and  were  treated  at 
the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital, Gastonia,  were  taken  to  that 
institution  for  examination.  They 
have  now  discarded  their  crutches 
and  are  back  in  their  respective 
school  rooms. 

— o — 

Lee  Young,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  who 
was  paroled  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
made  his  annual  visit  to  the  School 
last  Tuesday.  For  the  past  thirteen 
years  Lee  has  been  employed  by  a 
chain  store  system  in  the  New  Jersey 
city.  A  greater  part  of  this  time  he 
was  a  meat  cutter  but  Lee  informs  us 
that  he  was  recently  made  manager 
of  the  store.  He  is  spending  his  va- 
cation with  his  mother  who  lives  in 
Lexington.     We  were  glad  to  see  Lee 


and  to  learn  of  his  promotion. 
■ — o — 

Dr.  L.  E.  Buie,  of  the  dental  de- 
partment of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  is  now  at  the  School  where 
he  is  doing  all  the  necessary  dental 
work  among  the  boys.  We  are  glad 
to  have  the  genial  "Doc"  with  us 
again,  and  his  many  friends  here 
were  delighted  to  learn  that  he  has 
completely  recovered  from  an  illness 
of  several  months.  Dr.  E.  A  Branch, 
of  Raleigh,  head  of  the  dental  de- 
partment of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  spent  a  few  hours  here  last 
Saturday  in  conection  with  the  work 
of  the  dental  clinic  at  the  institution. 
— o — 

Sheriff  W.  H.  Hughes,  of  Avery 
County,  brought  a  boy  for  admission 
to  the  School  last  Tuesday.  In  a 
casual  conversation  with  one  of  the 
School  officials,  the  sheriff  remarked, 
"I  had  a  brother  at  this  institution 
one  time."  Upon  being  questioned 
as  to  how  that  brother  was  getting 
along,  Sheriff  Hughes  said  that  he 
was  doing  as  fine  as  could  be.     He  is 
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now  manager  of  a  store  in  another 
state  and  is  making  good.  The  sher- 
iff is  very  very  proud  of  the  record 
made  by  his  brother  since  being  pa- 
roled. The  boy's  name  is  John 
Hughes,  and  he  was  paroled  Sept. 
2,  1922.  This  is  just  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  our  paroled  boys 
are  out  in  the  world  making  a  suc- 
cess of  life,  and  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  we  hear  from  them.  We  were 
very  glad  to  get  this  information 
from  the  sheriff. 

— o — 

The  afternoon  service  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Sunday  was  conduct- 
ed by  a  group  of  our  good  friends 
from  Kannapolis. 

After  the  singing  of  the  opening 
hymn  the  program  for  the  afternoon 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sharpe,  of 
the  Kannapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Follow- 
ing a  beautiful  prayer  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
the  Kannapolis  Male  Quartet,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Fred  Watts,  first 
tenor;  Stahlee  Funderburke,  second 
tenor;  E.  J.  Sharpe,  baritone,  and 
David  Brinkley,  bass,  rendered  two 
numbers:  "I  Want  My  Life  to  Tell 
for  Jesus"  and  "In  My  Heart." 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  presented  Rev. 
Walter  Goodman,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Kannapolis, 
who  read  the  Scripture  Lesson  from 
the  second  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 

Two  very  pleasing  numbers  by  the 
quartet  then  followed.  They  were: 
"The  Nearer,  the  Sweeter,"  duet  and 
chorus  (duet  by  Messrs.  Watts  and 
Funderburke),  and  "Satisfied,"  bass 
solo  and  chorus  (solo  by  Mr.  Brink- 
ley). 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  who  has  become 
a  great  favorite  with  our  boys,  then 


delivered  a  most  helpful  and  interest- 
ing message,  taking  as  his  text,  Jere- 
miah 2:13 — "For  my  people  have 
committed  two  evils;  they  have  for- 
saken me  the  fountain  of  living  wa- 
ters, and  hewed  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  wa- 
ter." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks 
the  speaker  told  briefly  several  well 
known  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
Israelites:  (1)  How  the  Israelites 
were  led  out  of  Egyptian  slavery  by 
Moses,  and  their  deliverance  from 
the  army  of  Pharaoh,  through  the 
Red  Sea.  (2)  The  story  of  the  Pass- 
over. How  the  first-born  in  Israel-, 
itish  houses  were  saved.  (3)  The 
people  of  Israel  being  fed  in  the  wil- 
derness on  manna  from  heaven.  (4) 
The  story  of  King  Hezekiah.  (5) 
The  Story  of  Elijah  and  the  test  of 
the  power  of  false  gods  against  the 
power  of  the  one  and  only  God. 

In  referring  to  the  text  quoted 
above,  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  told  how 
Jeremiah  was  begging  the  people  not 
to  forget  God.  They  had  forgotten 
God's  former  kindness  toward  them, 
and  were  again  forsaking  Him  and 
living  in  sin. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to 
what  a  valuable  thing  Water  is  to 
man,  but  of  far  greater  importance 
is  God,  the  fountain  of  living  wa- 
ters. He  then  called  attention  to 
the  story  of  Jesus  meeting  the  woman 
at  the  well,  stating  that  while  water 
is  necessary  to  the  human  body,  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  fountain 
that  satisfies  our  souls  is  far  more 
valuable.  If  we  come  to  Jesus  and 
accept  what  God,  through  Him,  offers 
us,  we  can  be  saved. 
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A  cistern,  said  the  speaker,  is  a 
protected  hole  in  the  ground  used  to 
catch  rain  water  for  our  use.  We 
may  dig  holes  and  hew  cisterns,  but 
they  are  of  no  use  until  God  sends 
rains  and  fills  them.  So  it  is  with 
our  lives.  We  cannot  live  the  right 
kind  of  lives  by  ourselves — we  can- 
not satisfy  our  own  needs  without 
God's  help. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodman  then  said  that 
the  whole  trouble  with  mankind  is 
that  people  are  too  selfish,  trying  to 
save  themselves  only.  We  may  live 
a  good  life,  but  that  does  not  satisfy 
God — we  must  live  for  others.  The 
very  best  man  can  do  is  little — he 
must  have  God's  help  and  conduct  his 
life  along  the  course  He  has  directed. 

Men  like  to  consider  themselves 
powerful,  continued  the  speaker,  but 
such  power  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  God's.  Men  built  the  great 
ocean  liner,  Titanic;  they  thought  it 
could  not  be  destroyed,  but  an  ice- 
berg struck  it  and  the  vessel  was  lost 
and  thousands  of  people  perished. 
Men  pile  up  great  wealth,  but  at  a 
single  stroke  their  wealth  may  be 
lost. 

Some  folks  seek  popularity.  They 
want  a  good  time.  They  have  no  de- 
sire except  to  seek  pleasure.  If  a 
good  time  is  all  we  are  after,  we  are 
not  doing  God's  bidding,  and  finally 
we  meet  sadness  and  our  life  is  a 
failure. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman 
said  that  God  is  exactly  what  He 
calls  Himself — the  fountain  of  living 
waters — and  urged  the  boys  not  to 
forget  or  forsake  God.  He  has  pro- 
vided salvation  for  us  and  the  only 
way  we  can  be  worth  while  is  to  ac- 


cept Him. 

The  program  was  closed  by  anoth- 
er number  by  the  quartet,  "Don't 
Forget  to  Pray,"  followed  by  the  ben- 
ediction by  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman. 

We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  our 
visitors  from  the  "Towel  City,"  for 
a  most  delightful  and  helpful  pro- 
gram, and  wish  to  take  this  opportun- 
ity to  assure  them  that  they  will  al- 
ways be  welcome  visitors  at  the 
Training  School. 

The  Lance  Packing  Company  base- 
ball team,  of  Charlotte,  visited  the 
local  ball  yard  last  Saturday  after- 
noon and  defeated  the  Training 
School  lads  by  the  score  of  7  to  3. 

The  visiting  club,  a  hustling  ag- 
gregation of  young  players,  full  of 
pep,  played  a  very  nice  game  in  the 
field — the  best  we  have  seen  here  this 
year — and  they  collected  ten  hits,  in- 
cluding three  doubles  and  a  triple  off 
the  combined  offerings  of  Liske  and 
Andrews,  the  latter  going  in  as  re- 
lief pitcher  in  the  ninth. 

Haas,  twirling  for  the  Lance  boys, 
pitched  a  nice  game,  keeping  the 
eight  local  hits  well  scattered.  He 
was  suffering  throughout  the  game 
from  a  violent  toothache,  but  had 
plenty  of  nerve,  staying  right  in 
there  until  the  end.  Some  of  our 
boys  remarked  that  if  Haas  could 
pitch  so  well  under  such  a  handicap 
they  would  hate  to  bat  against  him 
when  he  was  feeling  real  well. 

While  the  visitors  rapped  out  ten 
hits,  the  score  would  have  been  much 
closer  had  the  School  lads  accorded 
Liske  and  Andrews  proper  support, 
seven  errors  being  marked  up  against 
them    which    allowed    the    boys    from 
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Charlotte  to  score  five  unearned  runs. 

For  the  visitors,  Perry,  third  base- 
man, led  with  the  stick,  pounding  out 
a  triple,  double  and  a  pair  of  sin- 
gles in  five  trips  to  the  plate;  Pres- 
son  and  Haas  got  two  hits  each.  For 
the  School,,  Buck  Lefler  and  Ange, 
with  a  triple  and  single  each,  led  the 
batting  attack. 

The  vistors  scored  one  in  the  first 
on  Perry's  triple  and  an  error.  In 
the  same  frame,  the  School  lads  put 
a  counter  across  when  Buck  Lefler 
triple  and  scored  on  an  infield  out. 

The  second  run  for  Lance  came  in 
the  third  as  a  result  of  Perry's  dou- 


ble and  an  error  by  the  local  short- 
stop. 

In  the  fourth,  the  visitors  put 
across  two  more  tallies  on  Byrum's 
double  and  two  costly  errors. 

The  School  boys  counted  twice  in 
the  fifth  on  singles  by  Wright  and 
Buck  Lefler,  a  stolen  base,  and  an 
error. 

Three  counters  for  the  visitors 
were  registered  in  the  ninth  on  Hil- 
ton's double,  singles  by  Haas  and 
Perry,  a  sacrifice  and  an  error.  The 
score : 

Lance  10  12  0  0  0  0  3—7  10  1 

J.  T.  S.  10  000  2000— a     8  7 


COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  June  30,  1935 


The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  the  method  was  adopted  March,  10, 1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(4)   Erwin  Martin  12 
(13)  William   McCormick  14 

(12)  Earl  Rogers  16 

(13)  Hassell   Shropshire  13 
(15)   Richard  Sullivan  16 
(17)   Ashley  Thompsan  17 

(9)   Jerome  Warren  9 
(12)  Vermont  Whitley  13 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Clifford  Bowers  12 
(2)   Claude  McLaughlin  12 
(15)   Millard  Owenby  16 
James  White  3 
Harvard  Winn  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

John  Capps  4 
(2)   William  Downes  2 
Council  Holden  4 
Lewis  Janey  5 


Clyde  Kivett  5 
(8)   Woodrow   Spruill  12 
John  Whitaker  3 
Y.  V.  Spates  6 
COTTAGE  No.  3 

Jewel  Barker  2 
Julian  Gregory  5 
(2)    Marcellus   Gurganus  5 
(2)   Percy  Gurganus  6 
Frank  Hutchins  7 
William  McRary  3 
(2)   Porter  Willhite  6 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
(2)   Vernon  Bass  10 
Carlton   Calloway  5 

(17)   Fleming  Collins  17 
(2)   Roland  Davis  6 
(2)   William  Hill  3 
(7)   Thomas  Little  7 
(2)   Irwin  Luther  9 
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Jack  McRary  5 
(2)   Robert  Orrell  9 
Lloyd  Pettus  4 
Robert  Penland  8 
(5)   Wheeler  Sturdivant  9 
(2)   Hubert   Williams  8 

(2)  Gray  Wright  10 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

William  Ange  10 
William  Ballew  9 
Max  Cecil  5 

(3)  Arthur  Grier  3 
John  Green  2 

(11)    Maynard  Hicks  16 
(7)   Randolph  Miller  11 

Burman  Holland  2 
(2)    George  Kye  8 

George  Nelson  2 

Perry  Russ  4 
(2)   James  Yarborough  2 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(7)   Thomas  Doby  7 
(2)   Columbus  Hamilton  4 
(2)   Thomas  Hamilton  7 
Milton  Hare  2 
Leo  Forester  3 
Charlton   Henry  7 
John  Uptigrove  5 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)   James  Corn  4 

William  Corn  5 
(2)    Fred  Dysen  4 
(2)   Emerson  Frazier  9 
Harding  Kluttz  7 
Kenneth  Messick  5 
(2)    Theodore  Nines  11 
(2)    Lewis  Parker  12 

(4)  Paul  Saunders  7 
(9)    Floyd  Watkins  14 
(7)   Douglas  Wilkes  10 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(17)   John  Auton  17 
(2)    Charles  Banks  7 

(2)  Fred  May  2 

(4)   John  Penninger  7 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(4)  Randolph  Davis  8 
Lee  Dickens  14 
Hoyett  Hudson  7 

(3)  Thomas  McCausley  7 
Ben  Overby  3 

(5)  Ed  Lee  White  13 


(13)   Bryan  Williams  16 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

James  Bell  7 
Harold  Brown  7 

(2)   James  Kellam  12 
James  L.  Singleton  4 

(2)   Winston   Strickland  6 

(2)   Fred  Ward  13 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Edward  Carpenter  3 
Patton  Capps 
(2)   James  Enloe  6 

(6)  Charles  Hefner  9 
Dallas  Hodge  7 

(2)   William  Kirk  2 

(2)  James  Montford  8 
William  Martin 
James  Rector  10 

(9)    Charles  Smith  12 

(3)  Cecil  Webb  12 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(8)   Earl  Atwood  16 
Frank  Dickens  5 

(7)  Paul  Eason  10 
Bernard  Griffin  2 
Frank  Lewis 
Leonard  Pottei* « 

(2)   Arbie  Phillips  4 
James  Reavis  3 

(2)  William  Stevens  2 
Thomas  Welch  10 

(3)  Olive  Weaver  7 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Harry  Smith  3 
Wilbur  Shoaf 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Jack  Comer  14 
Homer  Jones  3 
James   Singleton 
Robert  Singleton  3 
Stacey  Long  2 
(2)    Charles  Wagoner  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

<A)   Robert  Alexander  12 
Marvin  Ashe  8 
(7)   John  Caddell  15 
(2)   Floyd   Causey  7 

Claibourne  McKee  8 
George  McManus  9 
(2)   Edward  Martin  8 
(2)    Sam  Pegram  14 
(5)    Glenn  Stewart  12 
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LOVELY  THINGS 

Let  me  remember  only  lovely  things : 

The  scattered  smiles  of  children  at  their 
play, 
The  sapphire  of  the  sea,  a  star  adrift, 

The  spreading  glory  of  the  dying  day ; 
The  friendliness  of  those  who  light  my  soul, 

Like  crystals  woven  into  winter  snow; 
The  clear,  blue   sky   that  follows   summer 
rain, 
Sweet  warbled  notes,  and  sunset's  after- 
glow, 
Thus  shall  I  keep  the  storehouse  of  my  mind 
Barred  to  the  gloom  that  memory  often 
brings ; 
Beauty  will  mold  each  thought  that  lives 

with  me — 
I  shall  remember  only  lovely  things. 
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— Willa  Hoey. 
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ENTHUSIASM 

If  you  can't  get  enthusiastic  about  your  work,  it's  time  to  get  alarmed. 
Something  is  wrong. 

Compete  with  yourself;  set  your  teeth  and  dive  into  the  job  of  breaking  your 
own  record. 

No  man  keeps  up  his  enthusiasm,  automatically. 

Enthusiasm  must  be  nourished  with  new  actions,  new  aspirations,  new  ef- 
forts, new  vision. 

It  is  one's  own  fault  if  his  enthusiasm  is  gone ;  he  has  failed  to  feed  it. 

And  right  here  is  the  big  reason  why  thousands  of  men  hit  highwater  marks 
at  thirty-five  and  then  recede. 

They  can  "do  their  work  with  their  eyes  shut,"  and  that  is  the  way  they  do 
it. 

They  have  lost  their  driving  power  of  enthusiasm. 

They  sleep  at  the  switch.  All  they  see  in  life  is  the  face  of  the  time  clock. 
All  they  hear  is  the  quitting  whistle. 

If  you  want  to  turn  hours  into  minutes,  renew  your  enthusiasm. — Papyrus. 


GARFIELD  AND  LINCOLN,  SELF-MADE 

The  expression  "some  are  born  great,  others  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,  and  there  are  others  who  acquire  greatness"  is 
not  only  heard,  but  if  the  lives  of  some  of  our  great  men  are  stud- 
ied the  statement  is  verified. 

For  instance  there  are  few  who  realize  that  the  20th  president  of 
the  United  States,  James  A.  Garfield,  was  a  poor  boy,  and  his  first 
experience  in  public  life  was  in  a  log  school  house  in  the  back  woods 
of  Ohio.  It  was  during  his  career  as  school  teacher  he  was  invited 
as  a  guest  of  a  country-party,  but  on  the  day  the  invitation  was 
received  Garfield  had  the  misfortune  to  split  wide  open  one  leg  of 
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his  pants  at  the  knee.  He  felt  disappointed,  but  the  hostess  of 
the  home  came  to  his  relief  by  offering  to  darn  the  break  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  it  possible  to  take  in  the  party. 

Garfield  was  profusive  in  his  expressions  for  the  kindness,  but 
the  good  house  keeper  said,  to  young  Garfield,  "oh,  never  mind  no 
one  will  ever  ask  when  you  are  a  great  man  how  many  pairs  of 
trousers  you  had  while  teaching  school  here." 

Another  interesting  story  is  related  of  our  other  martyred  presi- 
dent. In  1830  a  peddler  passed  a  cabin  in  Illinois.  The  shadows 
of  night  were  fast  falling.  The  peddler  stopped  and  asked  for  shel- 
ter. The  house  wife  said,  "I  can  keep  your  beast,  but  if  I  give  you 
a  room  you  will  have  to  sleep  with  the  "hired-man."  The  peddler 
looked  the  hired  man  over.  He  found  him  closely  engaged  in  read- 
ing a  book.  The  bed  was  shared  by  the  "hired  man,"  and  the  hired 
man  was  none  other  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  this  poor  teacher  and  hired  man  died  the  whole  civilized 
world  acknowledged  their  intellectual  force  and  the  service  they 
rendered.  It  is  also  timely  to  note  that  Garfield  and  Lincoln  were 
country  boys,  therefore,  original  force  is  sometimes  diminished  by 
the  friction  of  city  life,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  growing  mind. 


BILLY  MOORE  IS  DEAD 

Death  at  any  age  of  life,  even  when  expected,  comes  as  a  distinct 
shock,  but  the  news  of  the  sudden  passing  of  a  young  person  strikes 
down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  Therefore,  the  sad  mes- 
sage, "Billy  Moore  is  dead",  when  passed  from  home  to  home  of  the 
legion  of  friends  of  this  genial  young  man,  who  met  a  most  tragic 
death  in  an  automobile  accident  the  night  of  July  3rd,  while  enroute 
to  Myrtle  Beach  to  spend  the  glorious  4th  with  friends,  was  an  oc- 
casion of  universal  sorrow  in  and  around  Concord. 

The  very  name  Billy  Moore,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Moore, 
was  suggestive  of  life,  also  knowing  he  was  the  pride  of  the  home, 
the  only  son,  genial,  manly,  popular,  in  the  prime  of  life  with  the 
world  of  opportunities  before  him,  presents  a  picture  of  pathos  as 
we  stand  and  mourn  his  sad  demise. 
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We  cannot  understand  either  the  mysteries  of  life  or  death — 
why  question — so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  move  by  faith  with  an 
understanding  heart,  feeling  that  all  things  are  for  the  best  and 
that  time  will  help  heal  the  wound  made  too  deep  for  words. 

We  sympathize,  and  only  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
"valley  and  shadows"  of  death  can  give  that  touch  of  sympathy 
and  expression  of  love  that  binds  and  makes  strong  the  ties  of  the 
human  family.  The  whole  community  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
members  of  the  breaved  home  where  Billy  Moore  from  childhood  to 
young  manhood  moved  and  lived. 


THE  DAILY  CHECK-UP 

When  we  think  of  the  greatly  admired  traits  of  character  of 
Charles  Lindbergh,  we  should  also  remember  that  they  did  not 
"just  happen."  Some  who  have  marveled  at  his  self-control  and 
humility  in  days  of  distracting  publicity  have  not  known  that  for 
many  years  he  had  learned  to  discipline  himself  by  a  daily  check-up 
of  qualities  which  he  wished  to  possess. 

Behind  the  strong  characters  of  the  men  who  lead  the  world  are 
stories  of  self-discipline.  Each  day  lived  truly  is  more  than  a  day 
well  spent.  It  is  another  stone  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  charac- 
ter that  we  erect  with  the  years.  Ours  is  not  the  question  wheth- 
er we  shall  form  habits.  We  are  forming  them  all  the  time  and 
cannot  help  it.  Ours  is  to  determine  which  habit  we  shall  form 
by  careful  attention  to  the  matter. — Selected. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  MEET 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  met  in  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  date  for  the 
regular  quarterly  meeting  came  on  July  4th,  a  holiday. 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present:  Messrs.  L. 
T.  Hartsell,  Concord,  chairman;  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Concord;  Paul  C. 
Whitlock,  Charlotte;  J.  F.  Spruill,  Lexington;  Mesdames  W.  N. 
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Reynolds,  Winston-Salem;  R.  0.  Everett,  Durham;  and  Miss  Eas- 
dale  Shaw,  Rockingham. 

The  Board  considered  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage at  the  School,  the  appropriation  for  which  was  made  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature.  They  also  viewed  the  maintenance 
appropriation  for  the  biennium  1935-37,  beginning  July  1st. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  completion  of  the  papers  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  152  acres  of  land,  known  as  the  Pharr  property, 
lying  between  what  is  known  as  the  upper  and  lower  farms  belong- 
ing to  the  School. 

Other  routine  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  School 
were  discussed  and  plans  made  for  carrying  out  same. 


COL.  FRED  A.  OLDS 

Death  has  claimed  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds  at  the  advanced  age  of  81 
years  after  a  life  of  unusual  service  to  North  Carolina.  He  was 
formerly  a  newspaper  man,  but  is  best  known  as  founder  of  North 
Carolina  Hall  of  History,  giving  the  best  he  had  to  this  cause  up 
till  a  few  months  prior  to  his  death. 

Due  to  the  fact  he  traveled  extensively,  collecting  relics  and  all 
other  objects  to  make  the  Hall  of  History  measure  up  to  his  expec- 
tations, he  made  a  wide  acquaintance,  possibly  knowing  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  one  man  in  the  state. 

He  was  an  institution  within  himself,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  North  State,  and  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  he  never  failed  to  exercise  his  accomplishment  for  the 
pleasures  and  benefit  of  all  people  He,  too,  took  great  delight  in 
acting  as  host  to  young  people,  by  contributing  delightful  pastime 
whenever  they  visited  in  the  capital  city. 

Except  for  Col.  Old's  unyielding  spirit  he  would  have  been  con- 
sidered an  old  man  years  ago.  His  interest  in  people  and  things 
kept  him  buoyant  and  hopeful,  moving  and  acting  with  the  agility 
of  a  man  many  years  younger.  He  served  faithfully  and  effective- 
ly, without  reward  or  the  hope  of  reward,  however,  he  built  his  own 
monument— "North  Carolina  Hall  of  Hsitory." 
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TOLL-BRIDGES  ABOLISHED 

There  are  no  more  toll-bridge,s  in  North  Carolina.  The  "Lost 
Colony,"  Roanoake  Island,  has  not  only  good  roads  leading  to  the 
unspoiled  play  grounds  but  free  access  by  eliminating  toll-bridges. 
The  removal  of  toll  over  the  Wright  Memorial  bridge,  and  another 
bridge  from  Manteo  to  Nags  Head  is  a  fine  bid  for  tourist  traffic. 

Free  bridges  and  more  roads  bring  Dare  county  a  sort  of  Inde- 
pendence for  practically  this  part  of  the  state,  a  veritable  play 
ground  for  the  men  who  love  sport,  has  up  to  this  era  remained  un- 
touched by  man's  commercialism  and  greed. 

The  removal  of  toll  over  bridges  in  the  North  State  has  set  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  Old  Dominion.  Watch  Virginians  get  busy  and  do 
the  same  thing,  making  it  possible  for  tourists  and  others  to  visit 
the  places  known  as  the  "Cradle  of  the  Republic"  without  excessive 
tax  over  bridges  owned  by  private  corporations. 


AS  IT  SHOULD  BE 

Mjecklenburg  county  has  a  new  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  Observer  makes  the  favorable  comment  that  he  is  a 
"prophet  with  honor  at  home",  leaving  a  well  earned  reputation  at 
his  home,  Franklin  county,  a  characterful  administration,  covering 
a  period  of  twenty  years  of  faithfulness,  efficiency  and  progressive- 
ness  in  every  duty  entrusted  to  his  care. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  good  judgment  of  any  set  of  school  com- 
missioners to  look  through  the  record  of  every  school  official,  be- 
cause child  care  and  child  training  are  the  questions  of  the  hour 
and  young  people  should  be  safe-guarded  by  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  type  of  character.  The  question  of  making  grades,  or 
measuring  up  to  certain  requirements  of  standardization  are  neces- 
sary, but  that  should  not  be  done  to  the  elimination  of  building 
character.     The  surest  way  to  build  character  is  by  example. 
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SAM  HOUSTON  JOINS  FAME'S  CHOSEN 

FEW 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 


On  June  18,  Virginia  honored  an- 
other of  her  illustrious  sons,  when  a 
bust  of  Sam  Houston,  native  Virgini- 
an and  hero  of  Texan  independence, 
was  unveiled  in  the  old  hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates — now  in  Virgin- 
ia's Hall  of  Fame. 

The  bust  of  this  colorful  character 
and  fearless  Virginia  pioneer — who 
became  a  sort  of  "Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary" to  Texas,  will  take  its 
place  beside  those  of  other  Virginia 
immortals — George  Mason,  Cavalier, 
and  author  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights;  Patrick  HenTy,  lover  of  lib- 
erty and  impassioned  patriot;  Mat- 
thew Fontaine  Maury,  "Pathfinder  of 
the  Seas;"  John  Marshall,  celebrated 
Chief  Justice;  Cyrus  McCormick,  in- 
ventor, and  others  whose  fame  is 
known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

What  of  this  rugged,  romantic  fig- 
ure Sam  Houston?  Who  was  he,  and 
how  did  he  become  the  hero  of  that 
historic  and  bloody  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, in  a  Texas  wilderness  miles  re- 
moved from  the  verdant  Valley  of 
Virginia  where  he  was  born?  Inten- 
sive research  into  the  life  of  Sam 
Houston  has  revealed  surprising  and 
fascinating  facts  concerning  his  heri- 
tage and  early  days,  and  it  is  these 
which  must  claim  precedence  over 
the  thrilling  and  daring  experiences 
which  weire  to  make  up  his  colorful 
life. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  1730 
— when  a  certain  ship  came  to  berth 


in  New  York  (after  a  terrifying  voy- 
age from  Belfast — terrifying  because 
of  a  buccaneering  plot  of  the  ship's 
master  that  came  to  no  good  end  for 
the  villanous  man) — "a  thick-set  man 
in  middle  life,  with  silver  buckles  on 
his  shoes,  stepped  ashore  with  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  six  children." 
This  was  "John  Houston,  Gentleman" 
descended  from  baronets,  whose  an- 
cesters,  we  learn,  "were  in  the  com- 
pany of  Scottish  archers  that  led  the 
way  for  Jeanne  d'Arc  from  Orleans 
to  Reims." 

Sam  Was  Born  in  Rockbridge  Cmtnty 
This  John  Houston  (1)  sptted  for 
a  time  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  son 
and  two  daughters  were  married. 
When  the  tide  of  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
gration flowed  southward,  he  was  one 
of  those  able  men  it  swept  in  its 
wake,  leaving  him  in  the  upper  Val- 
ley of  Virginia,  where  he  settled 
among  the  Paxtons,  Davidsons,  Stu- 
arts, McCackles,  Montgomerys,  Mc- 
Cormicks  and   McClungs. 

In  his  new  home  in  this  fertile  val- 
ley, John  Houston  at  once  became  one 
of  the  first  citizens  "of  the  new  Pres- 
byterian Commonwealth  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge."  His  land  holdings  were 
extensive;  he  was  among  the  first  to 
import  negroes  across  the  mountains; 
he  built  roads  and  a  stone  church 
that  exist  to  this  day ;  served  as  mag- 
istrate, and  fought  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  Such  was  Sam 
Houston's    great-grandfather — found- 
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er  of  the  Virginia  family. 

Robert  Houston  (2)  "Squire" 
John's  son,  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  father's  neighbors — 
one  of  the  "well-to-do  Davidson  girls'' 
and  established  himself  on  the  Tim- 
ber Ridge  farm.  His  house  was  not 
a  mansion  in  the  Tidewater  sense  of 
the  word — but  it  was  a  fine  sturdy 
two-story  house  for  the  wilderness  in 
which  it  was  set. 

Among  Robert  Houston's  children 
was  a  son  Samuel  (3)  who  at  an  ear- 
ly age  evinced  a  fondness  for  military 
life,  and  one  day  came  home  to  sur- 
prise his  family,  as  a  captain  in  Mor- 
gan's Rifle  Brigade — one  of  the  most 
famous  outfits  in  the  Continental  Ar- 
my. 

At  his  father's  death,  Captain 
Houston  inherited  the  Timber  Ridge 
place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
brought  his  bride,  Elizabeth  Paxton, 
daughter  of  "Squire"  John  Paxton, 
one  of  Rockbridge  County's  richest 
men.  The  new  mistress  of  Timber 
Ridge,  according  to  accounts,  was 
tall  and  handsome,  and  counted  a  la- 
dy— almost  in  the  Tidewater  man- 
ner." 

Was  a  Poor  Student  and  a  Truant 
Having  both  inherited  and  married 
wealth,  Captain  Samuel  Houston 
could  well  afford  to  pattern  his  life 
as  he  so  desired,  and  it  was  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  that  he  chose.  One 
late  February  afternoon,,  some  10 
years  later — on  the  old  Plank  Road 
from  Lexington,  this  soldier  Houston 
was  seen  to  ride  home  in  haste.  No 
enemy  could  be  pursuing  him,  for  the 
Indian  menace  as  well  as  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  thing  of  the  past. 


We  learn  the  reason  for  his  haste 
when  we  read — "All  was  well  and  he 
had  arrived  in  time — in  good  time, 
for  not  until  the  second  day  of  March 
in  1793,  was  the  baby  born.  It  was 
the  fifth  that  had  blessed  the  Union 
of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Houston, 
and,  like  the  others,  a  boy."  Thus 
did  Virginia's  daring,  adventurous 
Sam  Houston,  one  day  destined  to  be 
the  liberator  of  Texas  from  Mexican 
rule,  first  see  the  light  of  day. 

iSam  Houston's  early  childhood  was 
like  that  of  many  another  Virginian. 
One  of  10  children,  he  was  not  ham- 
pered in  developing  his  own  initia- 
tive, and  was  proud  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  demonstrate 
his  pluck.  He  rode  horseback,  swam 
in  Mill  Creek,  hunted  in  the  woods, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  "slew 
Redcoats  and  Redskins  impartially 
with  father's  second-best  sword." 

With  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Sam 
attended  church  every  Sunday  in  the 
old  Presbyterian  Timber  Ridge 
Church,  still  standing,  and  which  was 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
Houston  homestead.  The  church 
stood  then,  as  it  does  today,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  pious  purpose  of  their 
great-grandfather,  John  Houston, 
who  was  its  builder. 

The  children  attended  school  in  a 
log  building  that  stood  a  few  paces 
from  the  church.  Captain  Houston 
(now  major)  had  donated  40  acres  of 
land,  and  with  a  group  of  neighbors, 
had  been  instrumental  in  starting  the 
school.  One  is  not  surprised  when 
he  reads  that  "Sam  was  a  poor  stu- 
dent and  a  truant."  But  in  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  family  copy  of 
Morse's     Geography,     doubtless     his 
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keen  young  eyes  saw  intrigue  and  ad- 
venture in  the  letters  that  spelled 
"Tejas" — a  land  that  was  one  day  to 
beckon  this  boy  far  from  the  hills  of 
home. 

Family  Emigrates  to  Tennessee 
In  the  spring  of  1807,  Elizabeth 
Houston,  "more  accustomed  to  her 
own  riding  chair  than  an  immigrant 
wagon,  however  new — "  took  her 
place  behind  a  five  horse  team,  driven 
by  her  boy,  Sam,  that  began  its  long 
journey  on  the  road  from  Lexington 
—beyond  the  green  Allegheny  passes, 
into  the  wilderness  that  was  Tennes- 
see. 

Young  Sam  Houston  was  just  14 
when  he  left  behind  him — with  his 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
fertile  Valley  of  Virginia  that  had 
been  home  to  his  forbears  for  more 
than  150  years.  In  September,  1806, 
Major  Houston,  in  fast  failing  health, 
had  sold  for  a  goodly  sum,  what  re- 
mained of  his  Timber  Ridge  proper- 
ty. Anticipating  that  early  death 
might  outwit  his  plan  for  his  fam- 
ily's safe  arrival  at  a  home  of  their 
own  in  the  new  and  promising  land 
of  Tennessee — he  opened  negotiations 
for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  State,  long  before  their  depar- 
ture. A  wise  move  by  a  wise  man, 
for  he  died  soon  thereafter. 

When  his  estate  was  appraised  by 
his  executors,  the  following  items 
were  entered — an  interesting  bit  of 
reading  for  the  modern  Virginian,  as 
to  what  a  gentleman-pioneer  might 
own  in  1806: 

"One  sword,  $15.  One  negro  wo- 
man named  Peggy,  aged  27 
years,  $166.66;  one  negro  woman 


named  Lucy  aged  17  years,  $250; 
one  negro  boy,  Jerry,  13  years, 
$250;  one  negro  boy,  a  child  nam- 
ed Andrew,  2  years,  $40;  one 
boy  named  David,  10  months, 
$20;  one  iron  grey  mare,  $90; 
one  Riding  Chair  and  Harness, 
$55;  one  red  cow,  $10;  one  wo- 
man's sadle,  bridle  and  martin- 
gale, $20;  one  man's  saddle  plated 
stirup,  $17;  one  card  table,  $6.50; 
three  tea  boards,  $3;  one  bottle 
case  and  contents.  $4;  one  um- 
brella, $2;  one  pistol,  $50;  two 
turkey  counterpanes,  $7;  nine 
sheets,  50  cents;  Morse's  Geogra- 
phy, two  volumes,  $6.50;  sundry 
bonds  and  notes  amounting  to 
$1,468.20." 

Ran  Away  to  Live  With  Indians 
After  weeks  of  arduous  travel, 
3roung  Sam  Houston  was  at  last  to 
deliver  his  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  safe  at  their  destination  in 
East  Tennessee.  Up  the  Baker's 
Creek  Valley,  and  then  up  a  branch 
stream  that  rushed  down  from  the 
bills,  they  had  worked  their  way  "ov- 
er no  road  at  all"  until  at  last  the 
Big  Smoky  Mountains  rose  into  view. 
Their  journey  was  behind  them. 
These  new  hills  were  to  be  the  hills 
of  home  for  the  Houston  clan;  the 
last  home  they  were  ever  to  know  to- 
gether. On  the  Baker's  Creek  branch, 
Elizabeth  Houston  patented  419  acres 
of  land  that  had  been  her  husband's 
personal  choice  of  a  homesite.  True 
to  her  word,  she  had  fulfilled  her 
promise  as  to  a  dying  man. 

In  his  new  home,  as  in  his  old  one, 
Sam  was  soon  despaired  as  a  student, 
and  put  to  work  in  a  country  store. 
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Even  this  steady  occupation  failed  to 
subdue  his  restless  nature,  which 
seemed  never  satisfied,  except  when 
he  was  exploring  the  wilds  of  the 
Tennessee  country  roundabout.  Then 
one  day  Sam  Houston  failed  to  come 
home  from  his  work.  Only  the  brave 
spirit  of  his  mother — now  hardened 
to  the  demands  of  her  pioneer  life — 
could  have  endured  the  suspense  of 
those  weeks  when  no  word  came  from 
her  son. 

Finally  startling  news  reached  the 
family  fireside.  Sam  was  living  with 
the  Cherokees,  very  contentedly  so, 
and  had  been  adopted  by  Chief  Ooloo- 
teka  as  his  own  son.  His  outraged 
brothers  went  to  fetch  their  wander- 
ing one  home,  and  did  so,  but  soon 
the  lure  of  life  among  the  Indians 
beckoned  Sam  Houston  again,  and 
this  time  he  left  his  home  and  fami- 
ly, never  to  return. 

From  this  time  on,  Sam  Houston's 
life  was  as  nomadic  as  it  was  adven- 
turous— patterned,  no  doubt  after  his 
own  desires,  and  therefore  wholly  to 
his  liking. 

In  1813  he  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army,  serving  under  General  Jackson, 
four  years  later  aiding  in  the  negoti- 
ations with  the  Cherokees.  Later,  in 
Nashville  he  studied  law,  and  opened 
an  office  in  Lebanon.  From  1823  to 
1827  he  served  in  Congress,  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  Governor.  But 
the  call  of  the  wild  had  never  com- 
pletely died  for  Sam  Houston,  and 
three  months  after  his  election  to  the 
governorship,  he  returned  to  his  old 
friends  the  Cherokess.  later  repre- 
senting their  case  in  Washington, 
where  national  attention  was  again 
focused  upon  him. 


Made  Commander  of  Texas  Forces 
The  year  1832  was  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  year  in  Sam  Hous- 
ton's life,  for  it  was  then  that  he 
went  to  Texas,  where  his  recognized 
qualities  of  leadership  plus  his  spirit 
of  camaraderie  among  men,  soon 
caused  him  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the 
American  colonists.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  of  April,  1833, 
which  attempted  to  form  a  State  con- 
stitution, and  when  trouble  with  the 
Mexicans  finally  led  to  armed  conflict, 
Houston  was  made  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces. 

"Remember  the  Alamo !  Remember 
Goliad!"  The  old  Plaza  in  San  An- 
tonio still  rings  with  the  battle-cry 
of  Sam  Houston's  frontiersmen,  as 
they  marched  on  to  San  Jacinto  to 
avenge  the  Alamo  massacre. 

It  was  at  the  Alamo  that  less  than 
200  Texans,  under  Travis,  Bowie  and 
Crockett,  held  out  for  weeks  against 
the  several  thousand  Mexican  troops, 
under  the  Mexican  dictator,  Santa 
Ana.  Fi-om  there  they  sent  their 
now  famous  message  to  Congress, 
pledging  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
Jiberty,  should  help  not  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

Sam  Houston's  blunt  advice  to 
them  had  been  to  "blow  up  the  Ala- 
mo" and  retreat  while  they  could,  but 
this  had  been  ignored,  and  the  heroic 
little  band  had  finally  been  overpow- 
ered and  massacred  to  a  man.  Out 
of  a  whole  garrison,  only  a  mother 
clinging  helplessly  to  her  baby,  had 
survived.,  and  these  two  were  prompt- 
ly sent  to  carry  news  of  the  disaster 
to  Houston — with  the  compliments  of 
the  cruel  Santa  Ana. 

Sam    Houston    was    attempting    to 
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organize  his  little  backwoods  army 
when  the  news  of  the  Alamo  tragedy 
reached  him.  Confusion  at  once  ov- 
ertook his  small  band  of  undisciplined 
troops,  and  more  than  a  month  elaps- 
ed before  the  men  could  be  rallied  for 
the  counter-attack — their  muskets 
ready  for  the  Mexicans — their  morale 
again  at  high  pitch. 

San  Jacinto  One  of  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  World 

On  April  22-23,  1836,  Sam  Houston 
led  his  men  to  victory  in  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  which  historians  have 
included  as  one  of  the  15  decisive  bat- 
tles of  the  world.  This  battle  led  to 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  Santa  Ana, 
long  the  dreaded  enemy  of  Texas;  it 
brought  about  the  independence  of 
Texas,  but  it  did  even  more.  It  prov- 
ed that  those  brave  defenders  of  the 
Alamo  had  not  died  in  vain. 

Honors  and  homage  were  lavished 
on  Virginia's  Sam  Houston.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Texas,  serving  three  terms. 
More  than  any  other,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  into  the  Union  in  1845. 
Office  after  office  awaited  him.  For 
12  years  he  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  1859  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Texas.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  War  Between  the  States 
he  retired  to  Huntsville,  where  he 
died  two  years  later. 

For  the  visitor  who  sees  in  the  Al- 
amo today  the  rustic  beauty  of  old 
Spain,  there  are  reminders  of  those 
Spanish  friars  who,  centuries  ago, 
came  to  a  virgin  land  to  spread  the 
Catholic  faith  and  plant  the  name  of 
Spain.       Originally,   the   Alamo   was 


the  Mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Va- 
lero, founded  in  1716,  and  is  the  old- 
est building  in  the  Southwest  today. 
Its  delicately  carved  keystone  arch 
still  bears  mute  but  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  its  age,  as  do  the  roofless 
cells,  now  overgrown  with  masses  of 
tangled  ivy — where  once  lodged 
Franciscan  monks.  The  dim  central 
building,  "whose  towers  fell  under 
musket  fire"  a  century  ago,  once 
echoed  to  many  a  Latin  mass. 

Built  as  strong  as  a  fortress,  with 
walls  more  than  a  foot  thick,  it  was 
originally  designed  to  resist  attacks 
from  the  Indians.  According  to  tra- 
dition, the  stones  from  which  it  is 
made  were  rough  hewn  from  soft 
limestone,  and  laid  in  place  by  Indian 
workmen,  whom  the  good  padres  had 
converted. 

But  not  alone  of  Spanish  Friars  or 
converted  Indians — of  blood-thirsty 
Mexicans  or  massacred  American  pa- 
triots does  one  think,  after  history 
has  told  its  story  of  the  Alamo, 
"Shrine  of  Texas  Liberty." 

Deservedly  Takes  Place  in  Hall 

of  Fame 
Somewhere  from  in  the  background 
there  emerges  the  rugged,  pictur- 
esque figure  of  Virginia's  Sam  Hous- 
ton, one  day  destined  to  change  his 
romantic  wilderness  of  Tejas  (never 
forgotten  from  childhood  days'  into  a 
United  States'  possession,  and  what 
100  years  later  is  the  largest  of  its 
48  States.  More  than  one-twelfth 
the  size  of  the  entire  United  States; 
larger  than  either  France  or  Ger- 
many— it  was  the  daring  and  bravery 
of  Sam  Houston  that  helped  to  make 
Texas  a  free  and  sovereign  State  ov- 
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er  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
flown  continuously  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  Texas  will  long  honor 
the  memory  of  her  liberator — this 
vast  great  State  of  Texas  during 
whose  lifetime  six  different  flags  have 


been  hoisted  from  the  Alamo. 

Deservedly,  one  feels  does  Sam 
Houston,  pioneer,  take  his  place  be- 
side other  illustrious  sons  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  in  Virginia's  Hall  of  Fame. 


While  it  is  true  that  a  girl's  ideal  may  be  shattered,  in  a  good 
many  cases  he  is  just  "broke." — Selected. 


STEEPLE  BELLS  SUMMONED  YE 
FAITHFUL 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 


The  story  of  Virginia's  Colonial 
churches  is  the  story  of  Virginia  it- 
self— a  story  that  tells  of  unflinching 
faith  and  dauntless  determination; 
of  a  spirit  that  has  never  admitted 
defeat,  but  has  survived  raids  and 
rebellions — the  desecration  and  deso- 
lation of  three  bloody  wars ;  the  ruins 
of  flood,  fire,  and  pestilence — the  rav- 
ages of  time — only  to  emerge  strong, 
secure,  supreme — after  more  than 
than  three  centuries  of  existence. 

The  first  of  the  five  churches  erect- 
ed at  Jamestown,  (where  a  crumbling 
ivy-clad  tower  still  survives,  bearing 
mute  but  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
faith  of  our  fathers — )  represented 
the  first  effort  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Jamestown  in  1607,  to  establish  the 
Church  of  England  on  Virginia's  vir- 
gin soil. 

Under  an  "olde  saile"  stretched  be- 
tween trees — ("to  shadow  us  from 
the  sun,"  wrote  Captain  John  Smith) 
with  benches  made  of  unhewn  logs — 


stood  the  first  "holy  place"  of  wor- 
ship, where  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion  to  those  120  tempest- 
tossed  first  settlers  after  their  long 
voyage  from  the  Thames. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  trees 
could  be  felled,  the  first  church  at 
Jamestown  was  built.  This  was  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  church — "the  home- 
ly thing  like  a  barn,  set  up  on  crach- 
ets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge  and 
earth;  so  was  the  walls."  Smith's 
church  was  burned  during  the  mid- 
winter of  1608,  but  the  indominable 
spirit  of  those  first  English  settlers 
straightway  manifested  itself  in  the 
immediate  building  of  a  second 
church. 

Captain  Christoper  Newport,  just 
arrived  on  his  second  voyage  with  a 
further  supply  of  colonists,  had  his 
sturdy  mariners  rebuild  it.  This 
church  is  described  as  a  wooden 
building,  60  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide, 
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with  a  chancel  of  cedar  and  a  pulpit 
of  the  same  wood. 

It  witnessed  at  least  two  memora- 
ble events  in  Jamestown's  history — 
the  auspicious  arrival  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware in  1610,  and  his  entourage  of 
50  halberdiers  in  "fair  red  coats  of 
his  livery"  presenting  the  first  (and 
perhaps  only)  church  parade  James- 
town ever  witnessed,  of  which  Stra- 
chey  has  left  a  colorful  and  eye-fill- 
ing picture,  describing  the  Sunday 
ceremony  of  His  Lordship's  attend- 
ance in  state.  It  was  in  this  second 
church  at  Jamestown  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe 
took  place,  an  event  that  promised 
a  least  a  momentary  peace  with  the 
Indians. 

This  second  church,  often  called 
"Newport's  Church"  was  destined, 
like  its  predecessor,  to  a  brief  exist- 
ence, for  though  repaired  and  great- 
ly improved  by  Lord  Delaware  in 
1610,  it  was  again  in  a  ruinous  state 
in  1617. 

Today,  the  site  of  this  rude  struc- 
ture lies  in  the  bed  of  the  James  Riv- 
er, for  20  acres  of  Jamestown  island 
have  been  washed  away. 

In  1617  Captain  Argall  (the  same 
who  kidnapped  Pocahontas  from  the 
King  of  the  Potomacks)  and  at  that 
time  deputy  governor,  built  a  smaller 
church  outside  the  stockade.  This 
structure,  50  by  20  feet,  was  the  third 
wooden  church,  and  was  the  meeting 
place  in  1619  of  the  first  assembly 
of  Burgesses  from  the  James  River 
plantations.  These  Burgesses,  sitting 
in  the  "quire"  of  the  church,  repre- 
sented the  first  elected  representative 
legislative  body  on  this  continent,  as 
well  as  in  the  entire  New  World. 


It  is  generally  accepted  as  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  foundations  which 
lie  within  the  modern  church  at 
Jamestown  today,  are  those  of  Ar- 
gall's  church,  or  those  of  the  first 
brick  church  built  on  the  same  site 
in  1639  or  thereabout. 

The  Jamestown  Church  Tower, 
cloaked  in  ancient  ivy — solemn  and 
stately  in  its  present-day  beauty,  is 
symbolic  of  early  Jamestown  history, 
dating  from  1639  or  possibly  1642. 
This  lone  sentinel — a  relic  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  is  all  that  remains  today 
of  the  first  brick  church  at  James- 
town, commonly  dated  from  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Sir  John  Harvey.  It 
served  as  a  regular  place  of  worship 
in  the  capital  until  1676,  when  the 
first  conflict  between  royal  authority 
— the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
— and  personal  rights  broke  out,  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  Bacon's  riotous  re- 
bellion. 

Nathanial  Bacon,  with  his  "well 
armed  housekeepers  girt  with  broad- 
swords" and  supplied  with  "fusees" 
(fusils — muskets)  left  Jamestown  in 
ashes  rather  than  permit  the  royal 
governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  to 
return  to  the  capital.  Having  driv- 
en out  the  governor,  causing  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  "Kingdom  of  Ac- 
comack"— Bacon  set  fire  to  James- 
town, burning  it  to  the  ground.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  it  was  none  other 
than  Nathanial  Bacon's  own  hand 
which  held  the  torch  that  fired  the 
old  church. 

In  1699  the  Assembly  voted  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  government  from 
Jamestown  to  Middle  Plantation 
(Williamsburg),  a  pioneer  settlement 
which     had     been     established     and 
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strongly  fortified  in  1633  after  the 
first  Indian  massacre.  Although  the 
church  at  Jamestown  was  rebuilt  af- 
ter the  period  of  Bacon's  rebellion 
(when  the  walls  were  reenforced  and 
a  new  interior  constructed)  and  stood 
until  1758 — with  the  removal  of  ac- 
tivities to  Middle  Plantation,  the  de- 
sertion of  Jamestown  was  inevitable, 
and  Jamestown's  fourth  church  fell 
into  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  de- 
cay. 

Jamestown  and  ifts  church  were 
abandoned.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Jones 
described  it  in  1722  as  an  abundance 
of  rubbish  with  three  or  four  inhab- 
ited houses."  Time  witnessed  the 
caving  in  of  the  restored  part  of  the 
church,  leaving  only  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  tower  of  1639. 

As  if  standing  sentinel  at  the  very 
"Cradle  of  the  Republic" — this  class- 
ic old  ivy-clad  tower  alone  remains 
today  all  that  there  is  or  will  ever 
be,  of  that  first  Jamestown.  Marking 
the  entrance  to  what  is  the  third 
brick  church  (and  fifth  in  all)  that 
has  stood  on  this  historic  ground — 
known  as  the  "Memorial  Church" 
erected  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  in  Virginia,  and  given  in 
1907  to  the  Association  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Virginia  Antiquities,  the 
main  portal  of  the  new  church  is 
through  the  silent,  bare  walls  of  this 
historic  tower. 

Originally  40  feet  high  and  18  feet 
square,  the  ruined  and  crumbling 
heights  of  this  majestic  structure  be- 
speaks the  vicissitudes  through  which 
a  settlement — a  state — and  a  nation 
had  to  pass,  ere  the  dawn  of  peace 
and  permanency,  safety  and  security 
was  to  come. 


Seen  in  the  simplicity  of  its  an- 
tiquity, this  arresting  and  beautiful 
old  vy-clad  landmark  is  more  than 
brick  and  mortar.  It  imparts  to  ev- 
ery human  heart  and  seeing  eye, 
something  of  the  dauntless  courage, 
perseverance,  privation  and  noble 
spirit  of  those  early  settlers  of  Vir- 
ginia, who,  by  faith  and  fortitude  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  great  nation  one 
day  to  become  a  great  people. 

Bruton  Parish  Church,  reputed  to 
be  the  oldest  Episcopal  Church  in 
continuous  use  in  America,  was  erect- 
ed on  the  probably  site  of  three  suc- 
cessive earlier  churches,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  Capital  at  Middle 
Plantation   (Wiliamsburg). 

Considered  the  virtual  successor  of 
the  old  church  at  Jamestown — as  the 
Metropolitan  or  "Court  Church"  of 
Colonial  Virginia,  it  fell  heir  to  the 
beautiful  communion  service  and  bap- 
tismal font  of  the  Jamestown  church, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
used  when  the  Princess  Pocahontas 
was  baptized. 

The  present  imposing  brick  build- 
ing, with  its  square  tower  and  deli- 
cate steeple,  set  in  a  broad  and  shad- 
ed churchyard  inclosed  by  a  solid  and 
ancient  brick  wall,  was  built  between 
1710  and  1715,  or  very  soon  after 
the  capital  of  the  Colony  was  moved 
from  Jamestown,  and  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Middle  Plantation  was 
christened  "Williamsburg"  in  honor 
of  the  reigning  King,  William  of 
Orange. 

The  building  of  the  church  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  vestry  of  the 
parish,  the  House  of  Burgesses  and 
the  Governor,  Colonel  Alexander 
Spottswood,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
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lavish  contributors  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  town.  Up  until 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  old  Bru- 
ton  Parish  was  attended  by  the  most 
distinguished  and  important  person- 
ages in  the  colony.  Royal  governors 
from  Spottswood  to  Dunmore  sat  in 
its  throne-like  canopied  pew,  on  which 
may  still  be  seen  emblazoned  in  mas- 
sive bronze,  the  Royal  Arms  of  Great 
Britian,  while  the  square  inclosed 
pews,  marked  with  silver  plaques, 
bearing  the  names  of  illustrious  early 
Virginians,  were  occupied  by  them 
and  their  families,  and  are  today  a 
part  of  the  remarkably  preserved  in- 
terior of  the  church. 

Four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — Washington,  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison and  Monroe,  worshipped  within 
the  sacred,  stately  walls  of  Bruton 
Parish.  "The  bell  in  the  tower," 
quoting  one  authority,  "is  the  most 
historic  in  the  South,  if  not  in  Amer- 
ica. It  rang  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1766,  with  the  first  act 
of  sovereignty  by  any  of  the  colonies 
on  May  15,  1766 ....  It  rang  as 
the  Union  Jack  was  hauled  down 
from  the  Capital;  it  rang  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown;  and 
celebrated  the  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, proclaimed  at  Williamsburg,  May 
1,  1783." 

Small  wonder,  with  its  spacious 
and  regal  interior,  and  imposing  ex- 
terior of  mellowed,  ancient  brick,  that 
old  Bruton  Church  is  today  consider- 
ed the  handsomest  church  in  Virgin- 
ia. Standing  on  the  most  prominent 
and  historic  thoroughfare  in  Wil- 
liamsburg —  the  recently  restored 
Duke  of  Gloucester  Street — it  has 
witnessed   all   of   the   color   and   pag- 


eantry of  Virginia's  history,  and  all 
of  the  panoply  and  agony  of  war. 

H.  I.  Brock,  eminent  authority  on 
Colonial  churches  in  Virginia,  gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  old  Bruton 
Church  on  a  Sunday  in  Colonial 
times.  He  writes:  "A  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  the  Palace  Green  was  the 
official  residence  of  his  excellency  the 
Governor,  an  establishment  of  digni- 
ty, flanked  with  walls  surmounted  by 
balustrades,  behind  which  was  a  gar- 
den in  which  peacocks  strutted,  while 
in  front  was  a  forecourt  with  suffici- 
ent gates  and  a  guard  house.  Turn- 
ing out  of  these  gates  with  a  flourish, 
his  excellency  might  be  expected  to 
arrive  in  his  coach  and  four  attended 
by  outriders  and  stirring  up  a  lot  of 
dust  in  the  unpaved  street.  He  would 
then  proceed  inside  and  take  his  place 
in  the  official  canopied  pew,  decorated 
with  the  royal  arms. 

"The  gentlemen  of  the  Council  and 
the  Burgesses,  stopping  up  the  way 
at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  or  in  lodgings 
over  the  shops  at  the  Capitol  end  of 
town  might  come  either  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  bewigged  and  powdered 
and  silver  buckled  as  to  shoes.  Their 
ladies  arrived  in  sedan  chairs,  or 
perched  sometimes  on  plebian  pat- 
terns or  clogs>  which  'ocal  gentry 
quite  allowed  on  account  of  the  no- 
torious alternation  of  mud  and  dust 
in  the  Williamsburg  thoroughfares. 
From  Basset  Hall  and  from  Tazewell 
Hall — the  latter  the  residence  of  Sir 
John  Randolph,  the  great  man  of  the 
place,  likewise  the  great  friend  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
not  unknown  to  Sir  William  Walpole, 
the  prime  minister — the  family  might 
be  conveyed    in    a    coach    or    chariot. 
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Some  of  the  neighboring  owners  of 
country  seats  might  use  similar  pomp, 
for  example  the  Ludwell's  from  Sir 
William  Berkeley's  manor  of  Green 
Spring.  From  the  west  end  came 
the  students  of  the  college,  to  be  lock- 
ed in  their  gallery  as  the  rule  pre- 
scribed; and  from  various  quarters 
the  shopkeepers,  realtors  and  keepers 
of  the  ordinaries  with  which  the  lit- 
tle capital  was  notoriously  well  sup- 


plied.    Such  was  the  urban  scene  of 
a  fine  Sunday  morning." 

A  colorful  fabric,  woven  in  words, 
of  the  Sunday  gatherings  at  Virgin- 
ia's court  church,  where  today  the 
visitor  enters  a  triste  churchyard  of 
moss-covered  tombstones,  to  step  into 
a  church  regal  yet  sombre,  and  on 
certain  days,  damp  and  dark  as  if  en- 
veloped in  the.  mist  of  centuries  past. 


Usually  the  man  who  knows  what  should  be  done  expects  the 
other  fellow  to  do  it. — Selected. 


THE  UNSAFE  NEEDLE 


(Young  Folks) 

The  person  who  has  to  depend  on  tion.  There 
the  needle  of  a  compass  to  give  him 
direction  regards  it  as  a  very  impor- 
tant instrument.  It  is  not  very  large, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  very  strong, 
but  it  is  worth  more  to  the  sailor  than 
many  precious  jewels.  If  the  stars 
are  shut  out  by  the  clouds  and  he  is 
dependent  upon  it  to  show  him  how 
he  is  to  steer  his  ship,  you  could  not 
make  him  give  it  up. 

There  are  two  things  the  captain 
of  any  ship  wants  to  be  sure  about. 
The  one  is  power,  and  the  other  is 
control.  Of  what  use  is  the  most  pa- 
latial boat  in  existence  if  it  does  not 
have  enough  power  to  push  it  over 
ihe  seas?  Every  officer's  heartbeats 
with  pride  as  he  feels  the  huge  ves- 
sel vibrating  with  power.  He  is  sat- 
isfied if  he  sees  it  being  driven  with 
resistless  energy  toward   its  destina- 


can  be  no  sight  more 
helpless  or  hopeless  than  that  of  a 
ship  in  mid-ocean  without  any  power 
to  send  it  over  the  waves. 

But  there  is  a  sight  equally  help- 
less and  hopeless,  and  that  is  a  ship 
whose  captain  cannot  turn  it  in  the 
direction  he  wants  it  to  take.  If  it 
refuses  to  respond  to  his  will;  if  it 
does  not  answer  to  his  manipulation 
of  the  marchinery,  he  surrenders  all 
hope  of  every  reaching  the  harbor. 

Have  you,  who  know  little  of  the 
path  of  the  sea  and  the  skill  of  the 
sailors,  ever  wondered  how  a  ship 
could  sail  over  three  or  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  water  and  dock  in  a 
particular  harbor  without  difficulty? 
The  answer  is,  power  and  control. 

A  life  is  not  so  different  from  a 
boat.  It  too  must  have  power.  There 
must  be   something  about  it  to   send 
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it  forward,  to  enable  it  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  chosen  for  it.  So  many 
people  are  little  further  on  today 
than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years  ago.  They  are  floundering 
around.     They  make  no  progress. 

Then  too  a  life  must  move  in  the 
right  direction.       Some  persons  have 


unusual  power,  the  power  of  insight, 
of  influence;  but  it  is  carrying  them 
the  wrong  way.  They  have  no  high 
goal,  no  worthy  life  purpose.  They 
only  drift,  which  means  they  gradu- 
ally get  farther  from  their  destina- 
tion. We  need  power,  and  self-di- 
rection and  self-control. 


The  dog  has  his  day,  the  cat  his  night,  and  the  road  hog  has 
all  Sunday  afternoon. — Selected. 


HOW  UNDER-RIVER  TUNNELS  ARE 

BUILT 


By  Harry 

The  Holland  Tunnel  which  was 
built  some  years  ago,  for  the  traffic 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
has  proven  to  be  such  a  success  that 
nance  another  tunnel  to  take  care  of 
the  Government  has  proposed  to  fi- 
this  ever  increasing  traffic.  The  new 
tunnel  is  to  be  built  in  the  mid-town 
section  of  New  York  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  will  be  37,500,000  dollars. 

In  the  building  of  such  a  tunnel 
thre  are  many  engineering  problems 
and  they  are  not  all  problems  of  con- 
struction. One  of  the  most  important 
of  engineering  problems  is  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  sufficient  air  pressure 
in  the  hole  under  the  river  which  will 
eventually  be  the  tunnel  to  keep  the 
river  from  crushing  down  into  that 
hole.  This  problem  might  be  called 
the  fight  of  men  against  the  river.  It 
is  purely  a  question  of  keeping  an 
even  balance.  For  instance,  air  pres- 


K.  Hobart 

sure  at  sea  level  is  about  15  pounds 
to  the  square  inch;  at  100  ft.  depth 
below  sea  level  the  air  pressure  must 
be  increased  to  50  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  to  balance  the  tremen- 
dous weight  of  water,  sand  and  rock 
overhead. 

Down  already  sixty  feet,  today, 
sandhogs,  engineers  and  blasters  are 
working  under  the  keels  of  ocean 
greyhounds  where  the  air  rings  like 
an  anvil,  where  a  man  may  not  smoke 
for  fear  of  causing  an  explosion, 
where  a  million  tons  of  mud,  sand 
and  water  crouch  in  readiness  to 
smother  them.  It  is  a  queer  place, 
down  under  the  river.  You  remind 
yourself  that  it  is  time  for  high  tide 
and  you  visualize  the  mighty  ocean 
pushing  its  way  up  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  but  the  men  in  the  tunnel  work 
on,  oblivious  to  high  or  low  tides. 
Storms  may    rage    or    pandemonium 
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break  loose  up  above,  but  all  is  the 
same  under  the  river.  No  day,  no 
night;  just  incandescent  lights  and 
air  pressure  charged  with  oxygen. 

Do  you  think  you  could  whistle 
down  there?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Your 
vocal  cords  won't  vibrate  for  a  whis- 
tle. And  although  you  were  to  blow 
with  all  your  might  you  couldn't  ex- 
tinguish a  candle.  It  just  burns  all 
the  more  brightly  as  you  blow  against 
the  flame.  This  is  because  the  air  is 
charged  with  oxygen  and  that  is  why 
no  one  smokes  and  of  course,  there 
are  no  lighted  candles  down  there. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  men 
strike  a  pocket  of  sewer  gas,  and  this 
combined  with  the'  oxygen  and  a  light 
were  present  it  would  mean  a  terrible 
explosion  and  many  men  would  be 
killed.  It  might  even  mean  that  the 
tunnel  would  collapse.  So  there  are 
no  unguarded  lights   allowed. 

The  noise  of  pumps  working  over- 
head is  always  good  news  to  the  men 
under  the  river.  They  seem  to  say, 
"You  dig  the  tunnel,  boys;  we'll  take 
care  of  the  river." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we 
showed  how  the  balance  was  kept  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  air  pressure. 
The  deeper  the  caissons  are  sunk, 
the  greater  the  air  pressure  must 
become.  If  this  delicate  balance  is 
lost  for  a  moment,  the  air  either 
blows  a  hole  in  the  tunnel,  or  the  riv- 
er blows  a  hole  in  the  caisson.  Cais- 
sons are  great  steel  tanks  which  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  as  the  men  inside 
of  them  dig  away  the  sand  and  mud. 
They  sink  from  their  own  weight 
thus  keeping  up  with  the  working 
men  inside  of  them.  But  they  are 
not     strong     enough     to     resist     the 


weight  of  tons  of  water  and  rock 
alone.  They  must  be  filled  with  air 
under  pressure  or  they  would  col- 
lapse  as  they   sink  downward. 

As  they  get  farther  and  farther 
under  the  river,  the  men,  or  "sand 
hogs,"  as  they  are  called,  are  put 
under  greater  air  pressure.  After  a 
certain  point  is  passed  this  becomes 
dangerous.  Hence  the  wages  of  sand 
hogs  go  up  and  their  working  hours 
go  downr  the  deeper  they  get.  Fin- 
ally, the  sand  hog  works  no  more  than 
an  hour  a  day  and  gets  as  much  as 
an  ordinary  laborer  would  earn  in 
three  eight  hour  days. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  the  air  supply  and  health 
of  the  sand  hogs.  Each  man  is  con- 
stantly under  a  doctor's  eye.  The 
sand  hogs  enter  the  under  river 
workings  through  an  air  lock,  where 
the  pressure  is  increased  gradually. 
Likewise,  when  they  are  quitting, 
they  are  subjected  to  a  gradual  de- 
compression of  the  air.  As  a  result 
of  rigid  precautions,  very  few  men 
who  work  under  the  river  become 
victims  of  the  dreaded  disease  known 
as  the  "bends."  In  addition  to  the 
regular  decompression  locks,  the  sand 
hogs  can  take  advantage  of  a  special 
hospital  lock  kept  in  readiness  all 
the  time.  In  this  steel  chamber,  the 
air  density  can  be  controlled  by  an 
operator  on  the  outside.  It  provides 
a  gradual  compression  and  decom- 
pression, to  accustom  a  man  to  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure. 

When  released  too  suddenly  into 
the  atmosphere,  a  sand  hog  is  likely 
to  suffer  severe  aches  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reel  like  a  drunken  man.  To 
preclude  the   possibility  of  his  being 
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arrested  for  drunkenness,  he  wears  a 
special  badge,  which  identifies  him 
and  gives  instructions  for  treatment 
in  case  he  should  lose  control  of  him- 
self. 

Modern  science  has  considerably 
cut  down  the  hazards  of  sand-hog- 
ging. During  the  entire  seven  years 
of  construction  work  on  the  Holland 
Tunnel  there  was  not  a  single  case 
of  compressed-air  illness  although 
there  were  756,000  decompressions. 
Sixty-four  per  cent  of  "bends"  cases 
occur  within  the  first  hour  after  men 
are  exposed  to  the  free  atmosphere. 
Hence,  the  rgeulations  require  that 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  it 
very  gradually.  While  waiting  to  be 
decompressed,  they  play  games  or 
talk  or  read. 

The  new  Hudson  tunnel  will  have 
an  outside  diameter  of  thirty-one 
feet,  an  outside  lining  generally  of 
cast  iron,  but  in  certain  places  of 
cast  steel,  and  an  inside  lining  of 
cast  steel  and  concrete.  The  cast 
iron  and  steel  lining  is  a  ring  made 
up  of  fourteen  segments  with  a  "key" 
segment  added.  These  are  all  bolted 
together  securely  and  are  made  wa- 
ter-tight. 

Most  of  the  tunneling  is  done  by 
the  shield  method  under  compressed 
air.  The  shield  is  like  a  great  cylin- 
der with  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  It  is 
driven  forward  through  the  earth  as 
if  it  were  cutting  the  core  out  of  a 
giant  apple.       The  men  work  under 


the  shield  with  pick  and  shovel. 

Two  separate  vehicle  tunnels  are 
now  projected  to  form  what  is  to  be 
known  as  the  "Mjd-town-Tunnel." 
One  tube  is  7,250  feet  long,  the  other 
8,080  feet.  The  maximum  grade 
against  traffic  will  be  three  and  one 
half  per  cent;  with  traffic  the  maxi- 
mum grade  will  be  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.  The  roadway  between 
curbs  in  each  tunnel  will  be  twenty- 
one  feet  six  inches,  eighteen  inches 
wider  than  in  the  Holland  Tunnel. 
This  increased  width  is  necessary 
for  modern  trucks  and  busses. 

The  capacity  of  the  tunnel  is  amaz- 
ing. Since  the  opening  of  the  Holland 
Tunnel  in  1927,  more  than  75,000,- 
000  vehicles  have  passed  under  the 
river.  About  2,000  cars  can  pass 
through  each  tube  per  hour. 

The  ventilation  is  another  engi- 
neering problem  which  requires  the 
services  of  many  experts.  With 
thousands  of  cars  discharging  dead- 
ly carbon-monoxide  fumes,  the  air 
must  be  changed  constantly.  In  one 
minute  the  ventilation  towers  must 
deliver  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  to  the  interior  and  expel  an  equal 
amount  of  used  air.  Carbon  monoxide 
in  the  tunnel  atmosphere  is  limited 
to  less  than  four  in  ten  thousand 
parts.  Engineers  are  investigating 
the  use  of  sodium  lamps  for  illumi- 
nating the  tunnel.  If  adopted  one- 
half  will  be  saved  in  lighting  costs. 


Sizes  are  often  very  deceiving.    Sometimes  a  small  woman's 
thumb  has  a  man  under  it. — Selected. 
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Clifford  Bowers,  of  Cottage  No.  1, 
was  called  to  his  home  near  Alber- 
marle  on  Friday  of  last  week  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  brother, 
John,  who  was  once  an  inmate  of  this 
institution. 

The  Calvine  Mills  baseball  team, 
of  Charlotte,  was  scheduled  to  play 
at  the  School  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, but  the  manager  called  us  that 
morning  saying  that  the  game  would 
have  to  be  postponed.  The  company's 
trucks  were  all  out  of  the  city  and 
the  team  had  no  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

— o — 

Our  school  principal  reports  the 
winners  of  the  Barnhardt  Prize  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1935,  as 
follows : 

First  grade,  Cling  Shelton,  highest 
average;  second  grade,  Harry  Con- 
nell,  best  on  recitation;  third  grade, 
Erwin  Martin,  greatest  improvement ; 
fourth  grade,  Ashley  Thompson  and 
Spurgeon  Dowless,  most  studious; 
fifth  grade,  Wiliam  Goodson,  best 
general  average  (scholarship  and  de- 
portment) ;  sixth  grade,  Arthur 
Greer,  most  studious,  highest  aver- 
age; seventh  grade,  Charles  Wagon- 
er, greatest  improvement  in  English. 
— o — 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Ballantine; 
daughters,  Pearl  and  Anna  Margar- 
et, and  son,  Luther,  all  of  Timber- 
ville,  Va.,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine is  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
visited  the  School  last  Monday.  They 
were  conducted  through  the  various 


departments  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  here.  Rev.  Mr. 
Ballantine  who,  in  addition  to  attend- 
ing to  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  conducts  a  small  printing 
plant,  was  a  very  close  observer  of 
the  operations  of  our  printing  depart- 
ment. 

William  Smith,  formerly  of  Dur- 
ham, now  of  Richmond,  Va.,  dropped 
in  at  the  School  last  Monday  to  say 
"hello"  to  us  all.  Bill  has  been  gone 
about  five  years,  and  is  now  employ- 
ed in  the  home  office  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Virginia.  He 
attended  the  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Richmond,  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  secured  work  at 
his  present  place  of  employment.  He 
is  now  nineteen  years  old  and  has  a 
fine  prospect  for  a  successful  busi- 
ness career  before  him.  Bill  was 
glad  to  see  a  number  of  old  friends 
at  the  School  and  was  anxious  to  lo- 
cate all  the  officers  who  were  here 
while  he  sojourned  in  our  midst. 
— o — 

We  had  rather  unusual  visitors  at 
the  School  last  Monday  in  the  per- 
sons of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rock,  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.  They  did  not  call  on  any 
rpecial  business,  but  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  their  acquaintance 
at  the  School.  About  thirteen  years 
ago,  Mr.  Rock  sold  us  a  large  safe 
for  the  office,  but  had  not  been  back 
since.  He  and  his  wife  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  work  the  School  is 
doing.     Mr.  Rock  was  very  favorably 
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impressed  at  the  time  of  his  former 
visit,  and  since  learning  of  the  many 
boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the  in- 
stitution, and  by  dint  of  their  own 
brain  and  brawn  have  won  for  them- 
selves places  of  distinction  in  society 
and  the  business  world,  he  has  become 
a  very  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Training  School. 

— o — 

What  would  you  do  in  a  situation 
like  this — nearly  five  hundred  hungry 
boys  ready  for  dinner  and  no  coal  on 
hand  with  which  to  cook  same?  This 
came  very  near  being  an  actual  fact 
at  the  Training  School  last  Tuesday. 

A  car-load  of  coal  had  been  order- 
ed in  June,  but  on  account  of  some 
delay  in  transportation,  did  not  reach 
the  School  until  Tuesday  morning. 
The  supply  of  coal  at  the  School  had 
been  burned  down  to  the  dust,  and 
prospects  for  a  well-cooked  dinner 
were  most  unfavorable. 

A  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  six- 
teen households  when  it  was  learned 
that  a  Southern  Railway  engine  had 
backed  a  car-load  of  coal  on  our  sid- 
ing, and  in  a  very  few  minutes  our 
truck  was  alongside,  loading  to  meet 
the  emergency.  So  all  went  well ; 
the  boys  were  fed,  and  July  9th  pass- 
ed as  a  normal  day. 

The  Training  School  baseball  team 
is  enriched  to  the  extent  of  fine  new 
catcher's  and  first  baseman's  mitts, 
nine  uniforms  and  two  bats.  All  of 
these  have  recently  been  donated  by 
friends  interested  in  athletic  develop- 
mnt  among  our  boys. 

Our  constant  good  friends,  Messrs. 
Charles    and    William    Barnhardt,    of 


Charlotte,  together  with  the  manager 
of  the  Carolina  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
also  of  Charlotte,  made  the  gifts  of 
the  mitts  possible,  while  Messrs.  H. 
F.  Krauss,  principal  of  Concord  High 
School;  Harry  Hollingsworth,  athlet- 
ic director,  and  Aubrey  Hoover,  pres- 
ident of  the  Weavers  and  leading 
baseball  spirit  in  the  city  of  Concord, 
donated  the  uniforms  and  bats. 

Unfortunately  our  budget  provides 
very  little  for  athletic  equipment,  and 
the  School  depends  largely  upon  in- 
terested friends  to  provide  same,  and 
we  greatly  appreciate  the  gifts  and 
kindly  consideration  of  these  friends. 
— o — 

There  was  once  one  Monroe  Hor- 
ton,  of  Elizabeth  City,  who  came  to 
the  School  as  rather  an  awkward, 
loose-jointed,  homesick  youngster. 
This  boy  was  placed  in  Cottage  No. 
5  as  his  home  while  at  the  School.  He 
also  contacted  the  work  at  our  print- 
ing office,  where  he  passed  the  time 
while  not  in  school.  While  here,  Mon- 
roe made  a  fair  record  in  both  cot- 
tage and  shop,  and  was  paroled  Au- 
gust 1,  1930,  returning  to  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Horton,  Eliza- 
beth City.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  only  a  few  reports  on  Monroe. 

We  were  surprised  and  delighted 
last  Saturday  afternoon  when  a  nice, 
well-dressed  young  man,  weighing 
about  180  pounds,  announced  himself 
as  being  the  same  Monroe  Horton, 
now  employed  at  the  Stein  Printing 
House,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  states 
he  has  been  recently  promoted  to  the 
position  of  pressman  on  an  offset 
press,  a  new  and  very  popular  branch 
of  the  printing  industry. 
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After  leaving  the  School,  Monroe 
worked  in  a  printing  establishment 
at  Elizabeth  City,  publishing  the 
"Daily  Advance,"  edited  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Peele,  going  from  there  to  take 
his  present  position.  Monroe  states 
that  he  has  stuck  .  to  the  printing 
trade  for  the  entire  time  since  leav- 
ing the   School. 

On  the  side,  Monroe  says  they  pay 
offset  pressmen  one  dollar  per  hour. 
Some  of  the  workers  at  the  School 
who,  for  the  past  few  years  have  been 
looking  for  prosperity  to  hurry 
around  that  "corner,"  wanted  to  know 
if  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  a  run 
cf  about  2,000  hours  at  that  kind  of 
work. 

Rev.  Walter  Miller,  pastor  of  For- 
est Hill,  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  at  the  School  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  For  the  Scrip- 
ture Lesson,  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  and  the 
boys  read  the  121st  Psalm  together, 
following  which  he  talked  to  them  on 
"The  Voyage  of  Life." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  called  attention  to  the  great 
ocean  liners  of  today,  stating  that 
they  were  admired  by  all  who  see 
them  as  they  go  plowing  through  the 
foam. 

In  order  that  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers or  cargo  may  be  assured,  said 
the  speaker,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
ship  have  a  captain  to  direct  the  crew 
serving  under  him.  This  captain 
must  have  a  compass  to  guide  the 
course  of  the  vessel.  A  chart  which 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  des- 
tination is  another  thing  necessary. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  then  stated  that  ev- 


ery person  is  as  a  ship,  sailing  on  the 
sea  of  life.  In  order  that  the  voyage 
of  life  may  be  made  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  a  captain.  As 
true  Christians,  the  only  Captain  in 
whom  we  can  put  our  trust  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  chart  should  be  the  Ho- 
ly Bible.  The  compass  which  guides 
a  Christian  in  the  right  direction  is 
the  conscience. 

There  are  many  wrecks  on  this 
voyage  of  life,  continued  the  speaker, 
that  are  caused  by  men  failing  to 
heed  the  voice  of  the  Great  Captain, 
Cr  by  disregarding  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  conscience. 

Just  as  there  are  treacherous  cur- 
rents and  other  dangers  in  ocean  tra- 
vel, there  are  also  dangers  in  this 
voyage  of  life,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Miller 
in  conclusion,  but  if  we  folow  Christ, 
and  His  teachings  as  found  in  our 
chart,  the  Bible,  there  will  be  no 
question  about  a  safe  passage  to  a 
bright  and  happy  home  in  heaven. 
The  course  is  one  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  who  have  gone  before 
us,  especially  the  Master  of  our  lives 
or  Captain  of  our  salvation — Jesus 
Christ. 

— o — 
JULY  FOURTH 

The  boys  at  the  Training  School 
thoroughly  enjoyed  another  happy 
Fourth  of  July.  There  were  no 
speeches  or  patriotic  program,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  but  there  were 
games  galore.  When  the  cottage 
lines  assembled  in  the  morning  at  the 
usual  time,  Superintendent  Boger 
paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Independence  Day,  and  follow- 
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ed  with  the  announcement  that  a  hol- 
iday would  be  observed.  The  rest  of 
the  morning  was  spent  in  attending 
to  the  necessary  chores  about  the 
School  and  the  playing  of  various 
games  on  the  campus  and  athletic 
field. 

Realizing  that  "eats"  play  a  very 
prominent  part  in  a  boy's  conception 
of  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Fourth  of  July,  or  any 
other  holiday,  the  officials  of  the 
School  made  sure  this  part  of  the 
program  was  not  overlooked.  Two 
hundred  fifty  gallons  of  good  cold 
lemonade  were  served  to  the  boys  on 
the  campus.  About  115  young  fry- 
ing sized  chickens,  well  browned,  and 
delicious  cinnamon  buns,  together 
with  side  dishes  of  string  beans, 
mashed  potatoes,  tomatoes,  corn,  cu- 
cumbers, etc.,  constituted  the  basis 
of  real  delight  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  entire  family,  all  of 
which  tends  to  bring  about  the  reali- 
zation of  what  a  good  country  we  are 
living  in  and  an  apreciation  of  a  land 
where  all  these  good  things  may  be 
enjoyed  by  its  citizenship. 

The  Morrison  Farm  team,  of  Char- 
lotte, visited  the  local  diamond  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  4th  and  easily  de- 
feated the  Training  School  ball  toss- 
ers  by  the  score  of  13  to  9. 

It  was  a  long,  drawn-out  contest, 
marked  by  plenty  of  hard  hitting, 
some  very  good  fielding  plays,  and  a 
number  of  the  worst  errors  seen  on 
the  local  field  in  many  a  day. 

Andrews  and  Liske  did  the  pitch- 
ing for  the  local  boys  and  the  visiting 
batters  touched  their  combined  deliv- 
eries for  fourteen  hits,  including  two 


doubles,  a  triple,  and  a  home  run. 
The  Morrison  team  used  three  hurl- 
ers,  Mullis.,  who  lasted  one  inning, 
Capel  and  Mosley,  (the  latter  taking 
the  mound  in  the  seventh  and  holding 
the  School  lads  to  two  singles)  and 
the  local  batters  knocked  out  thirteen 
hits. 

Morrison  Farm  scored  twice  in  the 
first  frame  on  successive  singles  by 
Phillips,  Little  and  Cope,  and  an  er- 
ror. In  their  half  of  the  same  in- 
ning, the  School  boys  landed  on  the 
delivery  of  Mullis  for  four  hits  in  a 
row — doubles  by  Wright  and  Lefler, 
J.  Williams'  single,  and  a  three-ply 
smash  by  Furr,  scoring  four  runs. 

In  the  third  a  couple  of  two-base 
wild  heaves  by  the  School's  third 
baseman  permitted  the  visitors  to 
score  another.  In  this  frame  the  lo- 
cal lads  also  registered  once  on  a  sin- 
gle by  J.  Williams  and  a  couple  of 
errors. 

In  the  next  inning,  a  hit  batter,  a 
pass,  an  error,  Phillips  double,  and 
Bingham's  single,  netted  the  visitors 
two  markers,  tying  the  count  at  five 
all. 

The  School  boys  took  the  lead  in 
the  fifth  when  Buck  Lefler  singled, 
stole  second  and  scored  on  a  single  by 
Ange. 

The  visitors  regained  the  lead  in 
the  sixth  when  Paxton's  single,  Lit- 
tle's double,  a  base  on  balls  and  a 
hit  batter  produced  two  counters.  The 
enemy's  lead  was  short-lived,  howev- 
er, for  in  the  same  inning  the  School 
boys  scored  three  times  on  Buck  Lef- 
ler's  triple,  singles  by  Ange,  Bryan 
Williams  and  Poole,  a  base  on  balls 
and  an  error. 

In   the   seventh,   Bingham,  visiting 
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catcher,  pounded  a  long  drive  far  ov- 
er the  right  field  embankment  for  a 
round-trip  counter. 

The  Morrison  Farm  lads  proceeded 
to  put  the  game  on  ice  in  the  eighth 
inning,  scoring  five  runs  on  singles  by 
A.  Little,  Cope,  McQharity,  Key  and 
Mosley,  and  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  local  defense  in  which  the  boys 
made  three  costly  errors. 

Cope,  visiting  left  fielder,  contribu- 
ted the  most  sparkling  fielding  play 
of  the  game  in  the  third  inning,  when 
after  a  hard  run  he  made  a  shoe- 
string catch  of  B.  Williams'  line 
drive.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Morrison  20120215  0—13  14  3 
J.  T.  S.  4  0  1  0  1  3  0  0  0—  9  13  7 

Two-base  hits:  H.  Phillips,  A.  Lit- 
tle, Wright,  Lefler.  Three-base  hits: 
Lefler,  Furr.  Home  run:  Bingham. 
Stolen  bases:  Covington,  Lefler. 
Struck  out:  By  Andrews  4;  by  Liske 
1;  by  Mullis  3;  by  Capel  4;  by  Mos- 
ley 6.  Base  on  balls:  off  Andrews  1; 
off  Capel  2.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  An- 
drews (Key,  Covington) ;  by  Capel 
(Wright).  Umpires — Godown  and 
McMahan. 

The  Cottage  Honor  Roll  has  been 
in  operation  at  the  Training  School 
since  March  10,  1935.  The  following 
list  shows  names  of  all  boys  appear- 
ing on  this  roll  from  that  time  to 
June  30,  1935,  and  the  total  number 
of  times  each  one  has  been  listed: 

17 — Ashley  Thompson,  John  Auton. 
Fleming  Collins. 

16 — Earl  Rogers,  Richard  Suilivan, 


Millard     Owenby,     Maynard     Hicks, 
Bryan  Williams,  Earl  Atwood. 

15 — Homer  Quick,  John  Caddell. 

14 — William  McCormick,  Robert 
Radford,  Floyd  Watkins,  Harry 
Flowe,  Lee  Dickens,  Eugene  Smith, 
Jack  Comer,  Sam  Pegram. 

13 — Hassell  Shropshire,  Vermont 
Whitley,  Ed  Lee  White,  Fred  Ward, 
Urbane  Hill. 

12 — Erwin  Martin,  Clifford  Bow- 
ers, Claude  McLaughlin,  Herman 
Lamm,  Woodrow  Spruill,  John  Walsh, 
Lewis  Parker,  Sam  Belk,  James  Kel- 
lam,  Bennie  Holland,  Charles  Smith, 
Walter  Beaver. 

11 — Louis  Tarkington,  James  Coop- 
er, Randolph  Miller,  Robert  Worth- 
ington,  Caleb  Hill,  Woodfin  Fowler. 

10 — Wm.  Goodson,  Eugene  Whitt, 
Vernon  Bass,  Gray  Wright,  William 
Ange,  J.  B.  Murray,  Theodore  Nines, 
Douglas  Wlikes,  Bennie  Moore,  Jas. 
Rector,  Paul  Eason,  Thomas  Welch, 
Howard  Wilson,  Denver  Beshears. 

9 — Jerome  Warren,  Ivan  Morroz- 
off,  Wiley  Willoughby,  Junius  Yar- 
borough,  James  Bartlett,  Irwin  Luth- 
er, Robert  Orrell,  Clyde  Reece,  Wil- 
liam Ballew,  Wheeler  Sturdivant, 
Connie  Dickens,  Emerson  Frazier, 
Jesse  Freeman,  Homer  Smith,  Steve 
Talbert,  Charles  Hefner,  Alfred  Hol- 
loman,  Warren  Medlin,  Jennings  Nor- 
ris,  Linwood  Potter,  Gilbert  Murray, 
George  McManus,  Paul  Rhodes,  Roy 
Wyrick. 

8 — Richard  Tysinger,  Sam  Batts, 
Vasco  Robinson,  Henry  Tucker,  Wil- 
liam Barber,  Robert  Conklin,  Robert 
Penland,  Hubert  Williams,  George 
Kye,  William  Green,  Randolph  Dav- 
is, James  Montford,  Edward  Locka- 
my,  Marvin  Ashe,  Earl  Hill,  Edward 
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Martin,  Wilson  Medlin,  Claibourne 
McKee,  Harley  Pennell,  Robert  Teet- 
er. 

7 — Homer  Bunn,  Robert  Cashwell, 
Preston  Yarborough,  Frank  Hutch- 
ins,  Clarence  Boren,  William  Justice, 
Thomas  Little,  Melvin  Walters,  Wil- 
liam Hare,  Earl  Bass,  Thomas  Doby, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  Charlton  Henry, 
James  Stepp,  Charles  Griffin,  Hard- 
ing' Kluttz,  Paul  Saunders,  Charles 
Banks,  John  Penninger,  Hoyett  Hud- 
son, Thomas  McCausley,  James  Bell, 
Harold  Brown,  Jack  Carver,  Hilton 
McMath,  David  Hodge,  Lee  Watkins, 
Horace  Faulkner,  Elzie  Carpenter, 
Hobart  Johnson,  Joseph  Stockton, 
Floyd  Causey,  George  Gibson. 

6 — Jesse  Cleveland,  Harvard  Winn, 
Y.  V.  Spates,  Percy  Gurganus,  Por- 
ter Willhite,  Roland  Davis,  Wayne 
Fowler,  Ralph  Johnson,  Leonard  Mel- 
ton, Cling  Shelton,  John  R.  Davis, 
Norman  Pike,  Norwood  Cockerham, 
Winston  Strickland,  James  Enloe, 
Leonard  Ellis,  J.  C.  Mobley,  Thomas 
Brown,  William  Moose,  Marshall 
Scoggins,   Glenn   Stewart. 

5 — Thomas  Goodman,  Robert  Har- 
rison, Lewis  Janey,  Clyde  Kivett,  Ju- 
lian Gregory,  Marcellus  Gurganus, 
F.  E.  Mickle,  Carlton  Calloway,  Joel 
Moore,  Jack  McRary,  Max  Cecil,  Paul 
Johnson,  John  McCoy,  Joseph  San- 
tord,  John  Uptegrove,  Kenneth  Mes- 
sick,  Ernest  Owens,  Luther  Pierce, 
Charles  Crotts,  William  Knight,  War- 
ren Holloman,  Charles  Pollard,  Nor- 
man McGee,  Oscar  Vereen,  Adolph 
Watson,  Frank  Dickens,  John  Owens, 
Glenn  O'Quinn,  Leonard  Potter,  Olive 
Weaver,  Clarence  Douglas,  Brevard 
Hall,  Earl  Chambers,  John  Early, 
Marvin  Malcom.  Frank  Wakefield. 


4 — Ray  Hutchins,  Bunn  Shoe,  Ev- 
erett Wiliamson,  John  Capps,  Boyd 
Freeman,  Council  Holden,  John  Me- 
cum,  Lemuel  Murphy,  Elbert  Bryant, 
Eugene  Tyndall,  Edwin  Greer,  Lloyd 
Pettus,  Perry  Russ,  Earl  Barnes,  Co- 
lumbus Hamilton,  John  Drum,  Boyd 
Barringer,  James  Corn,  Fred  Dysen, 
Joseph  Long,  Wallace  Pendergraft, 
Erwin  Coward,  Levi  Merritt,  Kester 
Sutphin,  James  L.  Singleton,  Arbie 
Phillips,  Bernice  Baker,  Nelson  Dau- 
benmeyer,  Troy  Powell,  Berry  Rog- 
ers, Vernon  Sheaff,  Virgil  Sheaff, 
Charles  Pennell. 

3 — Douglas  Carter,  John  Wilson, 
James  White.  Fred  Seibert,  John 
Whitaker,  Barney  Caviness,  William 
McRary,  Robert  Poole,  Charles  Van- 
hoy,  Thomas  Wilson,  Lindsay  Chavis, 
Mathis  Garrett,  William  Hill,  Percy 
Newsome,  Samuel  Everett,  Braxton 
Grady,  Jack  Freeman,  Arthur  Greer, 
Monroe  Keith,  David  Odham,  James 
Seawell,  Robert  Benfield,  Fred  Clark, 
Leo  Forrester,  Clinton  Keen,  Robert 
Keith,  George  Spears,  Wiliam  Young, 
R.  B.  Norton,  William  McDade,  Esker 
Childress,,  Chester  Duncan,  Carl  Ev- 
erett. James  C.  Hoyle,  Thomas  Mc- 
Carter,  Ben  Overby,  Luther  Wilson, 
Vernon  Lamb,  James  Hodge,  Edwin 
Shuler,  Edward  Carpenter,  Eldridge 
Ward,  Trojan  Aiken,  William  Fair- 
cloth,  James  Reavis,  Harry  Smith, 
Curtis  Coleman,  Henry  Hallman, 
Homer  Jones,  Clarence  Lingerfelt, 
Robert  Singleton. 

2 — Joseph  Johnson,  John  Kellam, 
Leland  Crosby,  William  Downes, 
Cleatus  Daugherty,  Carliss  Evans, 
Jewel  Barker,  Robert  Ashe,  James 
Burns,  Claude  Hicks,  Harvey  Wat- 
son,  D.   C.   Winston,    Shelton   Ander- 
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son,  Clyde  Dixon,  Glenn  Haymore, 
Joseph  McPherson,  Marvin  Adams, 
Ernest  Beach,  John  Green,  Burman 
Holland,  George  Nelson,  James  Yar- 
borough,  Milton  Hare,  Luther  Lan- 
drum,  William  Beach,  Perry  Harvell, 
Ted  Hicks,  Houston  Howard,  James 
Lyerly,  Boyce  Watts,  Clyde  Bolton, 
Clarence  Haney,  Morris  Hicks,  Lon- 
nie  Holloman,  John  Maxwell,  Fred 
May,  Charles  Webb,  William  Craven, 
Pearlie  Funderburk,  Charles  Free- 
man, Jack  Livesay,  Esmond  Reams, 
Lewis  Hanna,  Walter  Merritt,  Troy 
Reynolds,  Ira  Grogan,  Dallas  Hodge, 
Theodore  Rector,  William  Tobar,  Al- 
phus  Bowman,  Joseph  Cox,  Bernard 
Griffin,  William  Stevens,  Randolph 
Foy,  Monte  Beck,  Bernis  Kirby,  Nor- 
man Owens,  Ancil  Byrd,  Howard 
Cook,  Hubert  Hooks,  Stacy  Long, 
Charles  Wagoner,  Avery  Eason,  S. 
T.  McGinnis,  Walter  Mitchell,  Wil- 
liam Kirk. 

1 — J.  D.  Ashe,  Anderson  Payne, 
Charles  Pepper,  Foley  Phillips,  Wil- 
liam Pitts,  James  Sims,  Latha  War- 


ren, William  Adkins,  Virgil  Cecil, 
William  Garris,  Oscar  Rowland,  Bar- 
ney Watson,  Judge  Cook,  Charles 
Furchess,  Jesse  Holloman,  Thomas 
Maness,  William  Cassell,  Richard 
Baumgarner,  Junius  Holloman,  Ros- 
coe  Honeycutt,  Ernest  Hudspeth, 
Marvin  King,  Clarence  Mayton,  Rob- 
ert Stephens,  William  Suite,  Jack 
Turner,  Joseph  Wheeler,  David  O. 
White,  John  Elliott,  Walter  Guy,  A. 
Ray  Hudson,  Jack  Pyatt,  Thurman 
Robertson,  Percy  Sanford,  Haynes 
Hewitt,  Edgar  Jackson,  Guy  Lewis, 
James  H.  Lockamy,  Joseph  Brooks, 
Alvis  Browning,  C.  D.  Grooms,  Rich- 
ard Wrenn,  William  Peedin,  Lemuel 
Rose,  Maurice  Staley,  John  Cantrell, 
Patton  Capps,,  Lewis  Crawford,  Ted 
Pitman,  William  Martin,  Franklin 
Hensley,  Frank  Lewis,  Lonnie  Sloan, 
Boyd  Baker.  Neil  Collins,  Charles 
Lloyd,  Erwin  Medlin,  Claude  Pickett, 
Wilbur  Shoaf,  Everett  Williams,  Lu- 
ther Nunnery,  Paul  Shipes,  James 
Singleton,  Wilburn  Suite. 


THE  HELPING  HAND 

Not  once  in  life,  perhaps  'tis  ours 
To  reach  a  long-sought  goal ; 

But  we  may  pause  beside  the  road 
To  help  another  soul. 

Not  once  to  us  may  come  the  call 

To  play  the  hero's  part ; 
But  we,  perchance,  may  find  some  word 

Of  courage  for  some  heart. 


— Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JUNE 

(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  been  on  Honor 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 


ROOM  No.  1 


Walter  Beaver  2 
Vernon  Bass  2 
Homer  Smith  5 
Bryan  Williams 

— B— 

Marvin  Ashe  3 
Sam  Pegram  5 
Robert  Alexander  2 
Clifford  Bowers  2 
Stacey  Long 
James  Seawell 

ROOM  No,  2 
—A— 
Arthur  Greer 
Henry  Tucker  5 
John  Whitaker  3 
Everett  Williamson  3 
Brevard  Hall 
Ivan  Morrozoff 
Maurice  Staley 
Charles  Smith  4 

— B— 

Thomas  Brown  4 
James  Bell 
Douglas  Carter 
George  Kye 
Harding  Kluttz  3 
Charles  Womble 
Randolph  Davis  3 
Raymond  Irvin  2 
James  Lockamy 

ROOM  No.  3 

(No  report.  Boys 
working  greater 
part  of  month.) 

ROOM  No.  4 
— A— 
Edward  Martin  2 
Frank  Wakefield 
Spurgeon  Dowless  3 
Harry  Flowe  2 
Clarence  Haney  2 


Ashley  Thompson  3 

— B— 
James  Singleton 
Berry  Rodgers 
Anderson  Payne 
James  Montford  2 
David  Hodge  4 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Clyde  Adams  2 
William  Beach 
Monte  Beck 
Virgil  Cecil 
Virgil  Harvell  2 
Houston  Howard 
Arlon  Jones  4 
Robert  McKee 
Robert  Orrell  3 
Erwin  Martin  2 
Wilbur  Suite 
Charles  Williams  2 

— B— 

Edward  Carpenter  2 
Wiliam  McRary 
Jack  Turner 

ROOM  No.  6 

Norwood  Cockerham 
James  Cooper 
Edward  Kirk 

— B— 

Leo  Forrester 
Leonard  Melton  2 
Lemuel  Rose 
Vernon  Sheaff 

ROOM  No.  7 

—A— 

James  Corn  4 
Luther  Wilson  3 
Alphus  Bowman 

— B— 

Martin  Hicks 
James  Stepp 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  July  7,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Jesse  Cleveland 
Erwin  Martin 
Earl  Rogers 
Richard  Sullivan 
Ashley  Thompson 
Vermont  Whitley 
Jerome  Warren 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Clifford  Bowers 
Robert  Cashwell 
William  Goodson 
Herman  Lamm 
Claude  McLaughlin 
Millard  Owenby 
Eugene  Whitt 
Everett  Williamson 
Wiley  Willoughby 
John  Wilson 
Harvard  Winn 
Preston  Yarborough 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
James  Boyce 
John  Capps 
Robert  Harrison 
Fred  Seibert 
Y.  V.  Spates 
Henry  Tucker 
Myron  Whitman 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Julian  Gregory 
Percy  Gurganus 
Eugene  Tyndall 
John  Walsh 
Porter  Willhite 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
Fleming  Colins 
Thomas  Little 
Wheeler  Sturdivant 
Hubert  Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Wililam  Ballew 
Wiley  Crawford 
Arthur  Greer 
Maynard  Hicks 
George  Kye 
Robert  Worthington 


COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Barnes 
Thomas  Doby 
Charlton  Henry 
James  Stepp 
Lloyd  Stphenson 
John  Uptegrove 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
Caleb  Hill 
Hardin  Kluttz 
Paul  Saunders 
Cling  Shelton 
Douglas  Wilkes 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
John  Auton 
Charles  Banks 
Harry  Flo  we 
Jesse  Freeman 
Morris  Hicks 
Thomas  Hudson 
Wallace  Pendergraft 
John  Penninger 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Charles  Crotts 
Lee  Dickens 
Randolph  Davis 
Woodfin  Fowler 
Peariie  Funderburk 
C.  D.  Grooms 
Hoyett  Hudson 
Jack  Livesay 
Ben  Overby 
Homer  Smith 
Bryan  Williams 
Ed  Lee  White 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
James  Kellam 
Charles  Pollard 
James  L.  Singleton 
Winston  Strickland 
Fred  Ward 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Charles  Bryant 
Lewis  Crawford 
James  Enloe 
Charles  Hefner 
Bennie  Holland 
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William  Kirk 
James  Montford 
William  Martin 
James  Rector 
Charles  Smith 
Cecil  Webb 

COTTAGE  No.   12 
Earl  Atwood 
Walter  Beaver 
Paul  Eason 
Horace  Faulkner 
Eli  Philemon 
Arbie  Phililps 
Homer  Quick 
Thomas  Welch 
Olive  Weaver 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Jennings  Norris 
Wilbur  Shoaf 


Eugene  Tollie 
Howard  Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Jack  Comer 
Leonard  Finch 
Elzie  Carpenter 
Homer  Jones 
J.  C.  Mobley 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Denver  Beshears 
Floyd  Causey 
Claibourne  McKee 
Edward  Martin 
Sam  Pegram 
Harley  Penell 
Marshall  Scoggins 
Glenn  Stewart 


HEADS  UP 

A  young  man  once  found  a  five  dollar  bill  in  the  road.  From 
that  time  on  he  never  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground  when 
he  walked.  In  the  next  30  years  he  accumulated  $1.60  in  sil- 
ver, 22  pennies,  11,318  buttons,  27,801  pins,  a  hunch  back,  a 
miserly  character  and  a  rotten  disposition.  He  lost  the  glory 
of  the  sunshine,  the  smiles  of  friends,  the  beauty  of  flowers, 
trees,  blue  skies  and  all  there  is  which  makes  life  worth  living. 
Like  that  young  man,  business  men  who  keep  their  eyes  glued 
to  the  ground  fail  to  see]  the  larger  things  going  on  around 
them. 

Some  watch  their  competitors'  prices  and  sales  so  intently 
that  they  lose  all  perspective  about  their  own  business.  From 
year  to  year  they  pick  up  buttons  and  pins  from  the  ground 
while  their  broad-visioned  brethren  pick  the  business  plums 
from  the  trees.  Others  spend  their  time  consulting  dull  pa- 
pers when  they  ought  to  be  out  meeting  live  people,  thus  ac- 
tually learning  what  customers  do  and  do  not  like. 

What  a  pity  that  more  business  men  do  not  keep  their  heads 
up  and  view  their  business  and  business  life  with  more  per- 
spective. Were  this  done  what  a  happier  and  sounder  business 
world  this  would  be. — New  Hampton  Tribune. 


Travel  anywhere  ••any  day  4tf  m 

on  the  SOUTHERN     Kg 

A  fare  for  every  purse. . .  /  pER  MttB 
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for  Each  Mile  Traveled 
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for   Each  Mile  Traveled 
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*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your  Automobile  at  home  and 

using  the  Southern 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Be  Comfortable  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  Railway  System 
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it  it 

it  it 

*t  o 

it  O 

v,  you                   a 

«>  it 

*t  *t 

*  o 

1 1  You  are  the  fellow  who  has  to  decide                      J  | 

« ►  Whether  you'll  do  it  or  toss  it  aside ;                    !  t 

'it  it 

You  are  the  fellow  who  makes  up  your  mind,         \  t 

j[  Whether  you'll  lead  or  linger  behind.                  <► 

j  J  Whether  you'll  try  for  the  goal  that's  afar,           o 

j  j  Or  just  be  content  to  stay  where  you  are.           j  | 

j[  Take  it  or  leave  it,  here's  something  to  do —         <► 

J 1  Just  think  it  over — it's  all  up  to  you.                  Jj  \ 

it  * 

O  it 

• ►  ■— oeiecteo.         ,  ^ 

*  o 

*  it 

*  *  •  * 
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THE  BOY  WHO  RECOMMENDED  HIMSELF 
A  gentleman  advertised  for  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  his  office,  and  nearly  fifty 
applicants  presented  themselves  to  him.  Out  of  the  whole  number  he  selected 
one  and  dismissed  the  rest.  "I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a  ftriend,  "on  what 
ground  you  selected  that  boy,  who  had  not  a  single  recommendation,"  "You 
are  mistaken,"  said  the  gentleman,  "he  had  a  great  many.  He  wiped  his  feet 
when  he  came  in  and  closed  the  door  after  him,  showing  that  he  was  cartful. 
He  gave  his  seat  instantly  to  that  lame  old  man,  showing  that  he  was  kind 
and  thoughtful.  He  took  off  his  cap  when  he  came  in,  and  answered  my  ques- 
tions promptly,  showing  that  he  was  polite  and  gentlemanly.  He  picked  up 
the  book  which  I  had  purposely  laid  on  the  floor,  and  replaced  it  on  the  table, 
while  the  rest  stepped  over  it,  showing  that  he  was  orderly,  and  he  waited 
quietly  for  his  turn,  instead  of  pushing  and  crowding.  When  I  talked  to  him 
I  noticed  that  his  clothing  was  tidy,  his  hair  neatly  brushed  and  his  finger- 
nails clean.     Do  you  not  call  these  things  letters  of  recommendation?     I  do." 

— Junior  Life. 


TRUE  CHARACTER  BUILDING 

"  In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  graduates  turned  out  by  our  col- 
leges and  universities  each  year,  our  population  is  a  long  way  from 
being  college  bred.  Statistics  show  that  there  is  only  one  college 
graduate  to  every  one  hundred  persons  in  North  Carolina. 

However,  education  is  not  measured  by  the  fact  that  one  holds  a 
degree,  but  that  one  can  use  to  advantage  the  values  received  while 
in  college  or  school  of  any  rating.  An  education  without  adapta- 
bility is  nothing  short  of  misfortune.  The  principals  of  honest 
toil  should  be  emphasized  in  every  lesson  of  life,  either  practically 
or  theoretically. 

The  following  story  perhaps  is  far-fetched,  but  timely,  because 
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some  of  the  finest  lessons  learned  that  serve  throughout  life  come 
from  the  ante-bellum  negroes,  especially  those  known  as  "Mammy" 
or  "Auntie." 

This  story  possibly  will  not  be  appreciated  by  the  youths  of  to- 
day, because  they  have  not  the  innate  appreciation  of  this  type  of 
faithful  servants.  However,  with  a  hope  of  keeping  the  memory 
of  these  old  servants  from  becoming  extinct,  we  relate  all  stories 
that  reflect  the  character  of  the  ante-bellum  bodyguards,  both 
faithful  and  true. 

This  old  Auntie  knew  nothing  of  education.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  confounding  isms  or  ologies.  Her  methods  were  those  of 
living  and  practice.  She  had  three  sons,  reared  according  to  the 
customs  practiced  in  the  "big  house,"  and  the  big  house  had  sons. 

The  youngest  son  of  old  Auntie  made  the  greater  progress.  He 
really  worked  himself  up  to  a  position  of  respnosibility  in  a  large 
business.  The  question  was  asked,  "how  did  you  inspire  your  son 
to  live  such  an  exemplary  life,  Auntie  ?"  "Oh,  honey,"  she  replied, 
"dats  nothin'.  Yo'  see,  I  ain't  had  no  edication  meself,  so  all  I 
could  learn  'em  wuz  jes  three  things — ther  pray'rs,  ther  manners, 
an'  to  work." 

These  three  elements  are  essential  to  character-building,  and 
should  be  stressed  wherever  there  is  child  care  or  child  training. 


DOG-DAYS 

This  season  of  the  year  according  to  "Salem"  almanac  dog-days 
begins  on  July  3rd  and  extends  into  August,  covering  a  period  of 
forty  days.  The  sign  is  if  the  old  lady,  or  young  lady  in  the  sign 
of  the  almanac  goes  out  with  her  umbrella  on  the  first  dog-day 
there  will  be  rain  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  rained  on  July  3rd  so  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  croakers 
who  always  have  the  dry  weather  as  an  alibi  when  the  crops  are 
short  will  within  the  next  forty  days  have  rain  sufficient  to  make 
a  bumper  crop  of  vegetables  or  any  other  crop. 

In  the  years  gone,  when  the  mother  studied  the  almanacs  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  wading  in  the  rain  water  at  this  sea- 
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son,  also  the  early  morning  dew,  because  of  foot  infection  and  the 
tendency  of  ague  and  fever.  But,  advanced  science  has  exploded 
all  of  these  old  practices. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  imperative:  during  this  wet 
season  and  intense  heat  every  home,  in  every  community,  should 
be  cleaned  from  attic  to  basement,  and  the  grounds  from  the  back 
yard  to  the  front,  sprinkled  with  lime  so  as  to  sweeten  the  earth 
and  avoid  all  disagreeable  fumes  drawn  from  mother  earth  by  the 
intense  heat.  That  is  common  sense  and  should  be  done  for  the 
protection  of  humanity. 


THE  DARE  COUNTY  TIMES 

To  start  any  kind  of  a  new  business  shows  that  those  who  have 
undertaken  the  task  have  faith  in  their  community.  Such  is  the 
faith  and  courage  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  launched  a 
newspaper,  the  Dare  County  Times,  the  first  paper  to  be  issued  in 
Dare  county,  the  birthplace  of  the  Nation,  1584,  where  Virginia 
Dare,  the  first  white  child  of  English  speaking  parents  was  born. 

This  paper  along  with  all. other  progressive  activities,  roads  and 
free  toll  over  the  bridges  leading  to  the  unspoiled  and  unexploited 
play  grounds  of  Easten  North  Carolina,  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
asset  in  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  county  before  the  public. 

We  offer  congratulations  to  the  staff  of  the  new  venture  with 
every  assurance  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  interested 
in  giving  their  country  a  necessary  institution — a  newspaper. 


ON  TO  WASHINGTON!     THE  SCOUTS  SLOGAN 

From  August  21  to  30  inclusive  35,000  scouts  with  leaders  will 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  scout  movement  in  America 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  invitation  extended  by  President  Roose- 
velt. 

There  will  be  scouts  present  from  every  state  in  the  Union  with 
other  representatives  from  foreign  countries.  This  jamboree  will 
live  in  tents,  the  larger  part  of  the  camps  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  River,  covering  an  area  of  400  acres  of  land  with  all 
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of  the  facilities  of  a  modern  city. 

The  invitation  was  so  extended  as  to  have  scouts  from  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  great  nation.  Doubtless  this  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  gatherings  of  American  youths  recorded.  The 
first  day  will  be  featured  by  a  review  of  all  scouts  lined  up  in  col- 
umns of  eight  on  each  side  of  Constitutional  Avenue  while  the 
president,  honorary  president  of  the  Boy-Scout-Movement,  passes 
through  this  rank  and  file  of  the  future  citizenship. 

This  will  prove  an  inspiring  scene  especially  to  those  who  under- 
stand that  the  future  of  America  depends  upon  the  character  in- 
stilled in  the  youths  of  today. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

The  subject  of  rural  electrification  is  greatly  discussed  with  a 
hope  of  giving  the  most  benighted  spots  some  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  the  city  people  with  the  aid  of  federal  funds. 

David  S.  Weaver  of  North  Carolina  State  College,  projects  en- 
gineer of  the  state  rural  electrification  committee,  states  that  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  it  will  take  $25,000,000  to  electrify  all  ru- 
ral committees  wherein  it  is  practical. 

The  funds  from  federal  aid  will  be  made  available  only  in  forms 
of  loans,  and  loans  made  only  to  communities  whose  power  lines 
will  prove  self-supporting,  making  it  possible  to  pay  back  the  loan 
within  the  period  of  forty  years. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  line  is  estimated  at  $1000  a  mile 
with  five  or  six  consumers  per  mile  to  make  it  self-supporting.  Al- 
ready 75  per  cent  of  surveys  have  been  made  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  communities  where  electrification  is  possible  on  an  economi- 
cal basis. 


ANOTHER  USE  FOR  CRUDE  OIL 

Just  lately  Clessie  Cummins,  pioneer  in  Diesel  engine  design,  left 
New  York  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  his  first  oil-burning  passenger 
automobile  with  the  expectation  of  getting  forty  miles  to  the  gal- 
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Ion  of  crude  oil.  This  would  make  the  cost  across  the  continent 
not  less  or  more  than  eight  dollars,  .,   , 

But,  all  of  this,  the  use  of  oil  in  operating  motor  vehicles,  is  in 
the  experimental  age,  therefore,  the  demonstration  may  take  time 
before  proven  to  be  economical  and  satisfactory.    . 

We  have  been  living  in  the  gasoline  age  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  we  are  now  headed  towards  the  crude  oil  era.  It  is  thought 
that  oil  has  a  greater  acceleration,  and  twice  the  mileage  that  gas- 
oline has. 


■■■-■-■    TOO  PRECOCIOUS      * 

New  York  boasts  of  the  brightest  of  all  school  graduates,  one 
Ellen  Elizabeth  Barnes,  who  is  prepared  for  college:  at  the  age  of 
12  years  The  many  stories  of  her  precocity  are  at  8  months  she 
startled  the  doctor  by  saying  "baby  want  dinner",  at  16  months 
she  had  a  vocabulary  of  159  words;  at  3  years  she  could  read,  so 
now  at  12  years  she  possesses  the  mentality  of  a.  young  woman  of 
19  years.  •     ■  .„ 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  mentality  but  this  is  one  of  the 
most  extreme  cases  of  precocity  known.  The  story  is  good  enough 
for  Ripley  who  has  traveled  through  one  hundred  and  eighty-nve 
different  foreign  lands  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  thousands 
and  thousands  of  contributions  of  the  unusual  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  others. 

Ripley's  facts  cannot  be  gleaned  from  ordinary  text  books,  but 
just  instances  of  the  unusual  to  be  placed  in  Ripley's  daily  "Believe 
It  or  Not"  pictures.  The  story  of  New  York's  precocious  child 
doubtless  would  hold  the  attention  of  Ripley. 
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IN  OLD  HEIDELBERG 


By  Antonia 

,  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  fa- 
mous institutions  of  an  educational 
nature  is  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg in  Germany.  For  hundreds  of 
years  this  famed  institution  of  high- 
er learning  has  been  attracting  stu- 
dents from  all  nations.  Many  gradu- 
ates of  other  universities  take  post 
graduate  courses  or  work  for  degrees 
at  Heidelberg  and  having  done  that, 
there  are  few  worlds  left  to  conquer 
educationally. 

Strangely  enough  the  university 
buildings  at  Heidelberg  do  not  at  all 
resemble  preconceived  ideas  of  what 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  a  great 
foreign  university  should  look  like. 
The  stranger  is  almost  certain  to  be 
mightily  disappointed.  From  the  age 
and  fame  of  the  university  most  peo- 
ple get  the  idea  that  its  buildings 
must  be  numerous  and  impressive 
and,  of  course,  ancient.  Consequent- 
ly it  comes  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  find  the  buildings  insignificant  and 
not  worth  bragging  about,  with  the 
exception  of  the  library,  which  is  the 
most  notable  structure  in  the  group 
and  the  assembly  hall,  which  is  hand- 
some. 

But  though  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  great  German  university 
may  be  a  disappointment  the  great 
Schloss  or  castle  of  Heidelberg  em- 
phatically is  not.  It  far  exceeds  an- 
ticipation. Here  is  beauty — great 
beauty — unforgettable  beauty.  The 
castle  is  in  ruins,  in  parts,  but  its 
grandeur,  architectural  distinction, 
the  ivy  clad  gray  walls  and  the  out- 
look  over  the   glorious   valley  of  the 
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Neckar  River  are  a  sheer  delight  and 
present  a  succession  of  lovely  pic- 
tures which  make  memories  of  Hei- 
delberg a  precious  possession. 

It  is  a  long,  stiff  climb  up  the  hill 
to  the  Schloss,  even  for  the  best  hill- 
climbing  autos,  but  the  road  is  al- 
ways lined  with  machines  and  pedes- 
trians, coming  and  going.  Arrived 
at  the  top  one  descends  from  the  ma- 
chine and  traverses  the  beautiful 
grounds,  with  their  mammoth  trees 
and  velvety  greensward,  on  foot.  The 
courtyard  on  which  the  main  build- 
ings face  is  probably  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  all  Europe.  It  is  a  su- 
perb setting  for  the  festival  per- 
formances which  are  given  here 
yearly  in  July  and  August.  The 
castle  is  always  illuminated  on  Au- 
gust 11  and  sometimes  on  other  no- 
table occasions. 

The  Otto  Heinrichsbau  or  building, 
is  a  superb  wing  of  the  castle,  and 
undoubtedly  the  finest  part  of  the 
old  structure.  It  is  this  wing  which 
is  most  often  pictured.  Its  architec- 
ture and  beauty  are  matchless  and 
it  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself  away 
from  it  and  from  the  terrace  in  the 
rear.  Cameras  invariably  snap  in- 
cessantly in  this  romantic  spot.  The 
Otto  Heinricsbau  was  begun  in  1556. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  German  queen 
whose  grandson,  George  I,  began  the 
line  on  Hanoverian  sovereigns  who 
still  sit  on  the  throne  of  England, 
lived  here  for  five  years.  It  was  her 
granddaughter  who  married  Gaston 
of  Orleans  of  France,  whose  claims 
to    the    Rheinish    Palatinate    caused 
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King  Louis  XIV  of  France  to  invade ; 
Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  lay  waste 
the  Rheinland,  ruining  so  many  of 
the  hoary  castles  along  the  Rhine.  It 
was  during  this  invasion  that  Hei- 
delberg castle  was  also  destroyed  or 
rather  left  in  a  state  of  ruin  as  at 
present. 

Heidelberg  castle  is  a  beauty  spot 
which  should  be  enjoyed  leisurely. 
Its  many  superb  terraces,  its  velvety 
lawns,  and  the  glorious  trees  and 
many  secluded  walks  and  paths,  to- 
gether with  the  views  over  the  Neck- 
ar  valley,  make  an  indelible  impres- 


sion upon  the  mind.  The.  castle  has 
an  interesting  history  as  well,  and 
many  are  the  stories  and  traditions 
in  which  it  figures. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  was 
founded  in  1386.  After  the  Refor- 
mation it  became  the  chief  Protes- 
tant center  of  learning  in  Germany. 
The  magnificent  library,  which  has 
previously  been  mentioned,  contains 
some  400,000  volumes  to  say  nothing 
of  more  than  10,000  manuscripts, 
papyri  and  documents.  The  univer- 
sity and  the  castle  together  make 
Heidelberg  an  extremely  interesting 
city  for  tourists. 


SHALL  "CHRISTIAN"  BE  CAPITALIZED? 

Writers  suffer  an  admonition.  We  do  not  like  to  admonish 
our  writers.  We  seldom  do.  We  prefer  for  writers  to  follow 
their  own  preferred  technique  just  as  a  true  preacher  should 
do  in  the  pulpit.  But  there  are  some  tricks  in  the  pulpit  that 
should  be  taboo  among  men  of  good  taste.  Similarly  in  print. 
In  the  last  several  years  we  have  received  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  from  valued  writers  many  of  whom  per- 
sist in  writing  the  word  "Christian"  with  a  small  "c" — thus 
"christian."  Why  do  they  do  it?  They  do  not  write  Moham- 
medan, Christian  Science,  Buddhist  or  Confucianist  with  small 
initial  letters.  Some  secular  newspapers  began  it.  Then  some 
book  Writers  who  had  a  literary  and  perhaps  theological  mod- 
ernistic itch  seemed  to  figure  that  it  was  a  hall-mark  of  up- 
to-dateness.  Christian  writers  should  follow  better  patterns. 
If  we  are  going  to  quit  captalizing  "Christian,"  we  will  next 
have  to  write  the  sacred  name  "Christ"  with  a  small  "c." 
Please  do  not  do  it,  dearly  beloved.  At  least  in  the  Western 
Recorder  the  word  "Christian"  will  be  printed  with  a  "cap  C". 
The  principle  that  underlies  the  particular  case  we  have  men- 
tioned is  of  far  broader  application.  The  tendency  noted  sug- 
gests a  purpose  to  make  common  the  sacred,  though  many 
who  are  caught  in  the  net  of  the  tendency,  of  course,  have  no 
such  purpose. — Western  Recorder. 
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SOLDIERS  OF  THE  COMMON  GOOD 

By  Ruth  Mathea  Herberg 

Forestry,  as  a  profession,  is  so  new      would  be  bare  of  trees. 


in  our  country,  that  few  people  re- 
alize what  a  great  future  it  has. 
Each  year  our  colleges  are  sending 
out  young  men,  in  increasing  num- 
bers, whose  work  it  is  to  guard  and 
preserve  our  great  national  heritage. 
These  young  men  engage  in  a  cru- 
sade against  waste,  disease,  and  all 
the  other  enemies  of  the  forests. 
They  are  trained  to  delve  into  the 
mysteries  of  research  with  the  aid 
of  test  tube  and  retort,  and  yet  they 
have  just  as  practical  a  knowledge  of 
the  ax,  the  saw,  the  canthook,  as  our 
forefathers  had. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  these 
young  men  use  their  ax  and  saw 
much  more  wisely  than  our  forefa- 
thers did.  When  the  Pilgrims  first 
landed  in  New  England,  it  was  a 
heavily  wooded  country,  but  today  it 
contains  almost  no  forest  at  all.  The 
first  settlers  took  what  timber  they 
needed,  which  was  righ,  of  course, 
but  succeeding  generations  gave  no 
thought  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
were  to  come  after.  No  nation  ever 
contained  more  extensive  or  more 
valuable  virgin  forests  than  our 
country  did,  even  a  century  ago,  but 
due  to  the  extravagrant  use  of  this 
great  gift  to  mankind,  there  are  now 
only  two  considerable  timber  sources 
left  in  the  United  States,  namely  the 
Gulf  states  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. And,  were  it  not  for  the 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  remaining  forests, 
in  less  than  fifty  years  these  also 
would    be    gone,    and    our    country 


Suppose  we  had  no  wood  at  all. 
Suppose,  ovetrnight,  all  wood  were 
taken  away  from  us.  First  of  all, 
most  of  us  would  find  ourselves  out 
in  the  cold.  Even  those  who  live  in 
brick  or  stone  houses  would  find  the 
doors  and  windows  and  roofs  gone. 
The  floors  also  would  be  gone,  and 
one's  bed,  that  is  the  spring  and  mat- 
tress, would  have  to  rest  on  the  base- 
ment floor.  Of  course  there  would 
be  no  fuel,  for  even  coal  is  produced 
from  wood  and  other  vegetation  that 
has  been  buried  for  millions  of  years. 

Also,  we'd  have  no  books.  School 
would  have  to  close,  for  there  would 
be  no  pencils  nor  paper.  But  that 
wouldn't  make  any  difference,  for  if 
we  depend  on  buses  or  street  cars, 
we  couldn't  get  to  school  anyway. 
There'd  be  nothing  but  the  bare  skel- 
etons left  of  our  automobiles.  Nei- 
there  would  there  be  airplanes,  for 
you  know  the  lightest  and  toughest 
spruce  is  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  strange  world? 
Indeed  it  would,  but  of  course  it  is 
very  improbable  that  such  a  condi- 
tion will  ever  come  to  pass.  But  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  do  need  our  forests.  We  need 
them  not  only  for  our  common  hu- 
man needs,  but  to  protect  our  water 
courses,  and  keep  the  springs  alive, 
and  to  hold  back  the  soil  on  the  steep 
slopes.  And  we  need  the  trees  for 
nestling  places  for  the  birds,  and  a 
place  where  the  wild  creatures  may 
find  shelter  and  a  home. 

We   think   of   fire   as  the  greatest 
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enemy  of  the  trees,  but  appalling  as 
as  the  loss  from  fire  is,  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  terrific  loss  from 
ignorant  careless  waste  in  the  log- 
ging camps  and  lumber  and  pulp 
mills.  Heretofore,  sixty  per  cent  of 
every  tree  that  was  cut  was  wasted. 
Only  the  finest  straight  grained  piec- 
es were  taken,  and  the  balance  was 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground.  It  is 
estimated  that  through  this  terrible 
extravagrance,  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  was  lost  to  the  coun- 
try. 

We  have  cut  more  than  twice  as 
many  trees  as  have  been  necessary 
for  our  needs.  Trees  were  given  to 
us  with  such  prodigality  that  no 
thought  was  taken  of  our  use  of 
them.  This  is  where  the  forester, 
with  his  expert  knowledge,  serves  us 
so  well.  He  goes  through  the  forests 
ahead  of  the  cutting  crews,  marking 
such  trees  as  may  be  cut,  leaving  the 
younger  trees  to  stand  until  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth.  He 
also  designates  how  the  tree  shall  be 
cut,  so  as  not  to  waste  a  single  inch 
of  it. 

Disease  takes  less  toll  of  our  trees 
than  fire  or  waste,  but  too  many  are 
lost  through  the  slow  ravages  of  fun- 
gus growth.  The  sharp  eye  of  the 
trained  forester  immediately  detects 
the  decayed  limb  or  hollow  trunk  that 
indicates  the  tree  is  suffering  from 
disease  of  one  kind  or  another.  Us- 
ually, when  the  condition  is  apparent 
to  the  naked  eye,  the  tree  is  too  far 
gone  to  be  saved,  and  then  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  forester  to  remove 
the  tree  so  that  the  rot  cannot 
spread  to  the  neighboring  trees. 

The  forester  also  has   a  thorough 


knowledge  of  the  insect  pests  that 
destroy  trees.  Some  of  the  insects 
live  upon  the  leaves,  other  eat  the 
sapwood  under  the  bark,  while  a  few 
attack  the  roots.  Although  they  do 
not  always  kill  the  tree,  they  weak- 
en it  and  make  the  wood  unfit  for 
use.  A  tree  dies  when  its  foliage  is 
eaten  off,  for  it  is  through  its  leaves 
that  a  tree  breathes.  Nature,  how- 
ever, has  provided  the  forester  with 
a  splendid  helper  in  ridding  the  for- 
ests of  insect  pests — the  birds.  It  is 
an  all  wise  Providence  that  has 
taught  the  birds  to  eat  the  insects 
that  otherwise  would  rob  them  of 
their  home. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  forester  to 
protect  the  forests,  so  it  is  his  duty 
to  make  them  available  to  the  pub- 
lic in  every  way  possible.  It  is  not 
the  government's  plan  that  the  for- 
ests shall  remain  unused,  but  that 
they  be  used  wisely,  so  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  permanent  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  The  tim- 
ber that  is  sold  is  cut  carefully,  and 
then  the  brush  and  undergrowth  is 
removed  and  piled  and  burned  in 
such  a  way  that  it  does  not  hinder 
the  growth  of  the  old  trees  or  stifle 
the  young  saplings. 

Many  thousands  of  sheep,  horses, 
goats  and  cattle  are  grazed  in  our 
national  forests — under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  trained  forester,  of  course. 
Animals  can  do  incalculable  harm  if 
not  properly  watched,  but  the  fees 
that  the  owners  of  the  flocks  pay  to 
the  government  help  materially  to 
overcome  any  such  loss. 

The  planting  of  new  forests  is  a 
particularly  interesting  part  of  the 
forester's  job.     In  this  phase  of  the 
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profession,  our  eyes  must  be  turned  of  our  country,  and  many  of  our 
to  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  states  maintain  nurseries,  where  new 
France,  and  Italy,  where  reforesta-  little  pine  and  fir  trees  are  grown 
tion  has  been  practiced  for  manyde-  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  set 
cades.  Today,  great  majestic  for-  out  on  the  cut-over  of  burned  off 
ests  cover  many  a  European  hillside,  lands.  In  twenty  years,  or  even  less, 
where  not  so  many  years  ago  was  these  young  saplings  will  be  large 
nothing  but  a  barren  treeless  trees,  giving  shade  and  beauty,  and 
stretch.  Our  government,  as  you  ready  to  serve  their  purpose  to  man- 
know,  is  at  the  present  time  particu-  kind, 
larly   interested   in   the   reforestation 


THE  BEST  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

Forget  each  kindness  that  you  do 

As  soon  as  you  have  done  it ; 
Forget  the  praise  that  falls  to  you 

The  moment  you  have  won  it ; 
Forget  the  slander  that  you  hear 

Before  you  can  repeat  it ; 
Forget  each  slight,  each  spite,  each  sneer, 

Wherever  you  may  meet  it. 

Remember  every  kindness  done 

To  you,  whate'er  its  measure ; 
Remember  praise  by  others  won 

And  pass  it  on  with  pleasure; 
Remember  every  promise  made 

And  keep  it  to  the  letter; 
Remember  those  who  lend  you  aid, 

And  be  a  grateful  debtor. 

Remember  all  the  happiness 

That  comes  your  way  in  living. 
Forget  each  worry  and  distress, 

Be  hopeful  and  forgiving; 
Remember  good,  remember  truth, 

Remember  heaven's  above  you, 
And  you  will  find  through  age  and  youth, 

True  joy,  and  hearts  to  love  you. 

— Exchange. 
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TRAVELING  BY  STAGECOACH 


By  Lois 

If  you  should  take  a  trip  today  in 
one  of  the  big  motor  busses  that  race 
back  and  forth  between  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  you  would  not  expect 
to  be  on  the  road  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  But  had  you  taken  passage  in 
an  Overland  Mail  coach  in  grandfa- 
ther's day,  the  journey  would  have 
required  more  time.  And  you  doubt- 
less would  have  been  less  comfortable 
besides. 

The  Overland  Route,  which  was 
said  to  be  the  longest,  greatest,  and 
best-conducted  system  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  operated  coaches  for  mail 
and  passengers  on  a  twice-a-week 
schedule.  For  $200  you  could  board 
a  stage  at  St.  Louis,  rattle  over  the 
2,795  miles  that  lay  between  that  city 
and  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the 
Golden  Gate  in  twenty-five  days' 
time.  Enroute  you  would  stop  at  140 
stations,  while  horses  were  changed, 
new  drivers  relieved  the  weary  old 
ones,  and  passengers  got  off  and  on. 

The  first  trip  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  Overland  Mail  Route  was  made 
in  September,  1858.  The  last  one 
was  in  1861,  when  the  service  was 
curtailed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civ- 
il War.  The  Route,  often  referred  to 
as  the  Butterfield  Stage  Line,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  John  Butter- 
field  of  New  York  was  president  of 
the  company  which  owned  it,  was 
laid  out  in  nine  divisions.  The  first 
division  out  of  San  Francisco  extend- 
ed to  Los  Angeles.  The  others  were: 
Los  Angeles  to  Fort  Yuma,  Fort  Yu- 
ma to  Tucson,  Tucson  to  Frankln, 
Franklin   to    Fort   Chadbourne,    Fort 


Snelling 

Chadbourne  to  Cobbert's  Ferry,  Cob- 
bert's  Ferry  to  Fort  Smith,  Fort 
Smith  to  Tipton,  Tipton  to  St.  Louis, 
the  eastern  terminal  of  the  line. 

We  who  skim  along  so  smoothly  to- 
day on  our  balloon  tires,  over  hard- 
surfaced  highways,  can  hardly  rea- 
lize the  full  discomfort  of  travel  in 
those  days  of  wretched  roads  and 
ironrimmed  wheels.  Here  is  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Overland  Mail  Route  Company,  as  he 
described  it  in  a  letter  after  he  had 
made  a  journey  over  a  section  of 
monutainous  country  in  1860:  "It 
(the  road)  winds  along  the  mountain 
sides  over  a  surface  covered  with 
masses  of  broken  rock,  and  frequently 
runs  in  fearful  proximity  to  precipi- 
tous ravines  of  unknown  depth.  Over 
such  a  route  as  this  the  coaches  of 
the  mail  company  are  driven  with 
fearful  rapidfty.  The  horses  are 
seldom  permitted  to  walk  even  when 
traversing  the  steepest  and  most  tor- 
tuous hills,  and  when  driven  at  their 
utmost  speed,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  the  stage  reels  from  side  to  side 
like  a  storm-tossed  bark,  and  the  din 
of  the  heavily  ironed  wheels  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  flinty  Tock  is 
truly  apalling.  The  man  who  can 
pass  over  this  route  a  passenger  in 
one  of  the  OveTland  Mail  coaches, 
without  experiencing  feelings  of  min- 
gled terror  and  astonishment,,  must 
certainly  be  oblivious  to  every  con- 
sideration of  personal  safety." 

So  you  see,  even  the  owners  of  the 
stagecoaches  did  not  consider  that 
mode  of  travel  perfect.     However,  it 
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was  not  really  as  dangerous  as  it  reference  to  rough  service — and  none 
seemed,  as  he  goes  on  to  state:  "Yet  but  the  most  experienced  drivers  are 
with  all  these  indications  of  danger  placed  on  the  mountain  districts.  The 
and  recklessness,  accidents  rarely  oc-  horses  are  of  the  most  powerful  de- 
cur,  and  since  the  mail  company  has  scription  to  be  found,  and  when  once 
been  established,  not  a  single  life  has  thoroughly  trained  to  the  service  per- 
been  lost  on  this  part  of  the  route.  form  the  laborious  run  with  apparent 
The  coaches  are  built  expressly  with  pleasure  and  delight." 


INTO  MY  GARDEN 


Your  seeds  blow  into  my  garden,  friend, 

Whenever  the  wind  is  right; 
They  blow  on  wings  of  the  breeze  by  day 

And  they  ride  on  the  gales  by  night. 

Your  seeds  blow  into  my  garden,  friend, 

And  nestle  among  my  flowers ; 
In  the  soft,  sweet  soil  of  my  garden  plot 

They  wait  for  the  sun  and  the  showers. 

Whatever  you  grow  in  your  garden,  friend, 

Of  beauty  or  ugly  weed — 
The  fall  will  come  and  the  wind  will  blow 

And  over  will  come  your  seed. 

Your  words  blow  into  my  life,  my  friend, 

Or  whether  of  good  or  ill ; 
Your  thoughts  fly  over  like  ships  of  love 

Or  daggers  that  pierce  and  kill. 

Your  smiles  blow  into  my  heart,  dear  friend 

And  neighbor  across  the  way; 
They  blow  and  blossom  in  buds  of  love, 

A  blessing  to  life  all  day. 

Your  life  is  a  garden  of  love,  dear  friend, 
And  planted  with  kindly  deeds; 

So  ever  and  over  the  wall  will  blow 
Into  my  garden  your  seeds. 

— William  L.  Stidger. 
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FABULOUS  YELLOWSTONE 


By  Walter 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1807 
that  John  Colter,  adventurer,  camp- 
ed in  the  mountains  of  what  is  now 
northeastern  Wyoming.  With  his 
few  Indian  guides,  Colter  was  en 
route  to  a  lonely  trading  post  far  to 
the  north.  He  was  a  lone  white  man 
in  a  virgin  country,  where  but  one  or 
two  others  had  gone  before.  And 
now  John  Colter  was  having  trouble. 
His  Indian  guides  had  become  surly 
and  refused  to  accompany  him  any 
farther.  They  said  the  region  through 
which  he  wanted  to  travel  was  be- 
witched, the  home  of  the  evil  spirits. 
They  were  afraid  to  venture  into  it. 

A  man  of  lesser  courage  than  John 
Colter  would  have  turned  back  with 
the  Indians,  but  not  he.  Bidding 
farewell  to  the  Redmen,  this  pioneer, 
trader  and  trapper  extraordinary  set 
off  alone  into  the  wilderness  of  moun- 
tain and  forest.  He  continued  north 
on  the  route  he  had  originally  plan- 
ned to  travel. 

A  few  days  after  leaving  the  In- 
dians, Colter  discovered  why  they 
had  refused  to  come  with  him  into 
this  region,  for  he  entered  what  is 
now  called  Yelowstone  National  Park. 
He  was  the  first  white  man  to  see 
this  great  natural  wonderland  and 
he  could  scarcely,  believe  his  eyes.  In 
the  course  of  his  journey,  Colter  saw 
wonders  beyond  the  imagination  of 
most  men  of  his  time.  He. saw  great 
geysers  spouting  boiling  water  and 
sulphur-laden  mud.  He  walked  along 
the  shore  of  a  great  lake,  past  rush- 
ing streams  and  breath-taking  water- 
falls.    He  found  petrified  trees   and 
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smelled  strange  odors.  He  came  up- 
on a  canyon  whose  majestic  coloring 
filled  him  with  awe.  No  wonder  the 
Indians  thought  this  region  bewitch- 
ed! 

When  John  Colter  arrived  at  the 
trading  post,  which  was  his  destina- 
tion, he  told  what  he  had  seen.  His 
friends  laughed.  Later  he  traveled 
east  to  St.  Louis  and  told  his  story. 
Again  he  was  laughed  at.  People 
thought  he  was  making  up  a  tale  to 
fool  them.  They  said  he  was  the 
champion  liar  of  his  time  and  it  was 
not  until  1872,,  when,  the  Washburn- 
Langford  expedition  made  an  official 
exploration  of  the  region,  that  the 
world  knew  that  John  Colter  had  told 
the  truth.  The  region  was  immedi- 
ately created  a  national  park  and 
now  thousands  of  tourists  pass 
through  it  each  year.  Yellowstone 
National  Park  is  our  greatest  nation- 
al playground,  for  it  combines  all  the 
best  features  of  all  other  national 
parks.  Take  away  her  most  famous 
features,  the  geysers,  and  Yellow- 
stone would  still  be  worth  traveling 
across  the  continent  to  see. 

Visitors  to  the  park  are  always 
amazed  at  the  manner  in  which  Dame 
Nature,  always  lavish  with  her  gifts, 
crowded  all  her  most  mysterious  and 
wondrous  works  into  the  compartive- 
ly  small  area  of  less  than  3,500 
square  miles  and  aside  from  all  Na- 
ture's freaks  and  volcanic  surprises, 
the  park  is  the  greatest  natural  game 
reserve  on  this  continent.  During  a 
recent  two-hour  drive. from  Gardiner 
to  West  Yellowstone,  the  park's  west- 
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era  entrance,  twelve  different  kinds 
of  wild  animals  were  seen.  This  in- 
cluded a  herd  of  more  than  fifty  elk 
and  a  family  of  moose,  the  great,  ant- 
lered  bull  moose,  the  cow,  and  the 
fuzzy-looking  black  calf. 

The  finest  way  to  see  Yellowstone 
is  by  horseback.  Then  the  tourist 
gets  away  from  the  highways  and 
thus  sees  many  sights  missed  by  the 
motorists.  The  National  Park  service 
is  constantly  improving  and  adding 
to  the  horse  trails,  and  the  justly  fa- 
mous 150-mile  Howard  Eaton  Trail 
now  connects  all  the  highlights  of  the 
park. 

The  animals  of  Yellowstone  are  a 
living  proof  that  wild  animals  are 
not  shy  and  dangerous  unless  men 
treat  them  as  game  to  be  hunted  or 
as  enemies.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  herd  of  elk  or  deer 
grazing  peacefully  within  a  few  feet 
of  a  group  of  gaping  sightseers.  The 
animals  know  that  the  humans  are 
not  going  to  harm  them  and  so  they 
have  no  fear.  Even  the  great  grizz- 
ly bears,  which  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  vicious,  are  proved  by 
experience  in  Yellowstone  Park  to  be 
utterly  inoffensive  if  they  are  not 
bothered  in  any  way.  For  this  rea- 
son there,  are  signs  throughout  the 
park  warning  against  feeding  the 
bears.  "Don't  bother  the  bears  and 
the  bears  won't  bother  you,"  is  the 
park  motto. 

Another  mode  of  sightseeing  which 
is  increasing  in  favor  among  park 
visitors  is  walking.  Park  officials  de- 
clare that  Europeans  who  visit  the 
park  are  always  surprised  to  see  so 
few  people  hiking.  They  cannot  un- 
derstand why  Americans  must  always 


go  by  automobile.  Hiking  is  a  fa- 
vorite European  pastime  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Americans  will  adopt 
this  method  of  seeing  the  park,  for 
the  man  afoot  misses  not  one  of  the 
sights  of  interest. 

Yellowstone  is  probably  most  fa- 
mous for  its  hot  water  phenomena. 
These  are  scattered  throughout  the 
park,  but  the  most  notable  are  con- 
fined to  three  basins  lying  close  to- 
gether near  the  park's  western  bor- 
der. Fantastically  colored  hot  springs 
small  mud  volcanoes  and  other 
Strang  phenomena  are  to  be  seen.  In 
many  places  the  hot  springs  and  gey- 
sers have  brought  up  mineral  matter 
which  has  built  high  ter ranees  over 
which  the  water  cascades,  making  a 
wonderful  sight.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  Yellowstone's  hot  water  freaks 
is  Old  Faithful,  the  famed  geyser, 
which  has  shot  its  column  of  boiling 
water  and  steam  high  into  the  air 
regularly — every  sixty-five  minutes — 
for  many  years.  For  several  years 
past,  various  authorities  have  pre- 
dicted that,  lik«  several  other  of  the 
geysers,  this  most  famous  one  will 
disappear;  but  regardless  of  predic- 
tions it  goes  on,  delighting  travelers 
year  after  year,  true  to  its  name,  Old 
Faithful. 

One  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  the 
park  is  a  small,  comparatively  un- 
known little  hot  spring  called,  The 
Morning  Glory  Pool.  This  cone-like 
little  pool  is  most  appropriately  nam- 
ed, for  it  does  look  like  a  huge  blue 
Morning  Glory  bloom.  A  chemical  in 
the  boiling  waters  gives  it  a  tinge  of 
deep  blue. 

Visitors  seeing  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone  for  the  first  time 
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usually  compare  it  with  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Colorado  in  Arizona.  The 
canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  is  much, 
much  smaller,  but  in  coloring  it  is  no 
less  wonderful.  Its  rugged  walls  are 
streaked  and  dotted,  as  if  painted 
with  a  huge  paint  brush,  with  mar- 
velous tints  of  orange,  red  and  yel- 
low. It  has  been  called  the  cameo  of 
canyons.  At  the  head  of  the  canyon 
the  roaring  falls  of  the  Yellowstone 
drop  from  a  height  twice  that  of  Ni- 
agara. 

Volumes  and  more  volumes   might 
be  written  about  the  glories  of  Yel- 


lowstone Park.  Within  recent  years 
scientists  have  found  a  new  fossil 
forest  which  was  hitherto  unknown  to 
park  authorities  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  park  contains  in  its 
wild  fastness  other  wonders,  yet  un- 
discovered. More  than  a  century  has 
passed  since  John  Colter  first  wan- 
dered alone  into  the  Yellowstone  re- 
gion, but  to  this  day  many  of  the  In- 
dians living  on  reservations  near  the 
park  believe,  as  did  Colter's  Indiau 
guides,  that  the  park  is  bewitched,  a 
land  of  ill  omen. 


THE  FEW 


The  easy  roads  are  crowded, 
And  the  level  roads  are  jammed. 

The  pleasant  little  rivers 

With  the  drifting  folks  are  crammed. 

But  off  yonder  where  it's  rocky, 
Where  you  get  a  better  view, 

You  will  find  the  ranks  are  thinning 
And  the  travelers  are  few. 

Where  the  going's  smooth  and  pleasant 
You  will  always  find  the  throng, 

For  the  many,  more's  the  pity, 
Seem  to  like  to  drift  along. 

But  the  steeps  that  call  for  courage, 
And  the  task  that's  hard  to  do 

In  the  end  results  in  glory 
For  the  never  wavering  few. 


-Exchange. 
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ROOM  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL 

Don't  crowd  and  push  on  the  march  of  life, 

Or  tread  on  each  other's  toes, 
For  the  world  at  best,  in  its  great  unrest, 

Is  hard  enough  as  it  goes. 
Oh,  why  should  the  strong  oppress  the  weak 

Till  the  latter  go  to  the  wall? 
On  this  earth  of  ours,  with  its  thorns  and  flowers, 

There  is  room  enough  for  all. 

If  a  lagging  brother  falls  behind 

And  drops  from  the  toiling  band, 
If  fear  and  doubt  put  his  soul  to  rout, 

Then  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 
Cheer  up  his  heart  with  words  of  hope, 

Nor  season  the  speech  with  gall ; 
In  the  great  highway,  on  the  busiest  day, 

There's  room  enough  for  all. 

If  a  man  with  the  tread  of  a  pioneer 

Steps  out  on  your  track  ahead, 
Don't  grudge  his  start  with  an  envious  heart, 

For  the  mightiest  once  were  led. 
But  gird  your  loins  for  the  coming  day — 

Let  nothing  your  heart  appall ; 
Catch  up,  if  you  can,  with  the  forward  man, 

There  is  room  enough  for  all. 

And  by  doing  your  duty  well 

You  should  get  to  lead  the  van, 
Brand  not  your  name  with  a  deed  of  shame, 

But  come  out  an  honest  man. 
Keep  a  bright  lookout  on  every  side 

Till,  heeding  the  Master's  call, 
Your  soul  should  go  from  the  world  below 

Where  there's  room  enough  for  all. 

— Selected. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HULET  HOUSE 

By  George  H.  Hall 


"Can  I  get  you  to  do  a  job  for  me?" 
Robert  Duncan  glanced  up  from  his 
desk  in  the  tiny  office  of  the  Duncan 
Trucking  Company  at  the  young  man 
who  had  just  entered  and  now  stood 
before  him.  The  face  of  the  speaker 
was  bright  and  hopeful  but  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  hesitancy  that  made 
his  question  sound  more  like  a  re- 
quest for  a  favor  than  a  simple  busi- 
ness inquiry. 

"If  it's  a  job  of  trucking,  you've 
come  to  the  right  place,"  Robert  as- 
sured him  briskly.  "What  is  it  and 
when  do  you  want  it  done?" 

"I  have  a  small  lot  of  household 
furniture  up  at  the  railroad  station 
that  I  want  to  get  moved  to  the  house 
that  I  have  hired." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Robert.  "My 
partner  has  the  heavy  truck  out  but 
I  can  handle  your  things  in  the  light 
one.  As  soon  as  my  sister  gets  back 
from  the  bank,  so  that  I  can  leave 
the  office,  I'll  get  busy." 

"But — "  The  newcomer  again  hes- 
itated. "Well,  you  see,"  he  explained 
falteringly,  "I  can't  very  well  pay 
for  the  job.  Not  right  now,  I  mean. 
I've  been  out  of  work  for  a  longtime 
and  my  money  is  nearly  gone.  Now 
I  have  a  job  as  draftsman  with  the 
Red  Seal  Electric  Company.  I'll  be 
able  to  pay  very  soon." 

Robert  smiled  reassuringly.  Al- 
though he  was  hardly  over  twenty  his 
experience  in  the  business  world  had 
already  given  him  an  insight  into 
character  upon  which  he  felt  sure  he 
could  depend.  Here,  he  decided,  was 
a  young  fellow  whom  he  could  safely 


trust.  He  would  pay,  but  now  he 
needed  a  little  help.  Robert  realized 
how  much  such  help  might  mean  to 
him  just  now.  "That  will  be  all 
right,"  he  replied  promptly.  "Here  is 
Christine.  Now  we  can  get  on  the 
job  right  away." 

As  he  spoke,  Robert's  sister,  Chris- 
tine, entered  the  office  smiling  at  the 
sight  of  a  prospective  customer.  "Oh, 
Chris,"  explained  her  brother.  "This 
is  Mr. — Mr. — " 

"Goodwin,  Steven  Goodwin,"  sup- 
plemented the  stranger. 

"Mr.  Goodwin  has  just  come  to 
Brentwood,"  continued  Robert.  "I'm 
going  to  move  his  things  from  the 
station  up  to  his  new  home.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  where  is  your  place?" 

"Up  on  Willow  Street,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  think  they  call  it  the  Hu- 
let  house." 

"Not  the  old  Hulet  house!"  cried 
Christine  in  a  tone  of  dismay. 

"That's  it,"  responded  Steven.  "It 
is  a  rather  old  place  but  there  will 
be  only  my  sister,  Bess,  and  myself. 
We  will  make  out  very  comfortably." 

"I'm  sure  you  will,"  agreed  Chris- 
tine trying  to  conceal  her  confusion. 
"Is  your  sister  with  you  now?" 

"She's  due  here  tomorrow,"  said 
Steven;  "she  stopped  with  some 
friends.  That's  why  I'm  so  anxious 
to  get  straightened  out  as  much  as 
possible  today.  I  don't  go  to  work 
until  Monday.  By  that  time  we  ought 
to  be  quite  at  home." 

"I  do  hope  you  will  find  everything 
right,"  wished  Christine.  "As  soon 
as  you  are  settled  I  shall  want  to  call 
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on  your  sister,  if  I  may." 

"That  will  be  fine,"  responded 
Steven  as  he  left  the  office  and  start- 
ed toward  the  truck.  Robert  linger- 
ed behind  a  minute.  "I'm  going  to 
take  time  to  help  him  get  his  things 
in  and  straightened  around,"  he  ad- 
vised his  sister.  "If  I  am  needed  just 
run  up  to  the  Hulet  house  in  the 
roadster  and  let  me  know.  Otherwise 
I'll  take  Goodwin  to  lunch  at  the  res- 
taurant and  will  be  back  later  in  the 
afternoon." 

"Oh,  but  Robert!  The  old  Hulet 
house!  What  will  he  ever  do  if  he 
finds  out?     Shouldn't  you  tell  him?" 

"No,  Sis,  I  don't  think  I  should 
suggest  anything  that  might  worry 
him.  Perhaps  if  he  doesn't  know  he 
won't  have  any  trouble." 

For  the  two  young  man  it  was  but 
a  short  job  to  unload  Steven's  scanty 
supply  of  household  furniture  and 
transfer  it  to  the  truck.  As  they 
toiled  together  Robert  became  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made  no  mistake 
in  his  estimate  of  the  young  man's 
character.  While  Steven  spoke  but 
seldom  Robert  could  see  that  he  was 
well-bred  and  educated. 

"Your  sister  didn't  seem  to  think 
much  of  this  place,"  laughed  Steven 
as  the  truck  drew  up  before  his  new 
home,  the  old  Hulet  house.  "It  does 
look  rather  spooky  now  but  when  we 
get  those  boards  off  from  the  win- 
dows and  the  grounds  cleared  up  it 
will  look  very  different.  Anyhow,  it's 
the  best  I  can  afford.  I  am  getting 
it  for  a  very  low  rent.  I  only  hope 
Bess  will  like  it." 

"I'm  sure  she  will,"  agreed  Robert 
in  at  tone  which  concealed  the  doubt 
which  he  could  not  help  feeling. 


"First  we'll  get  everything  inside. 
Then  you  rip  off  the  window  boards 
while  I  run  down  home  for  a  scythe 
and  lawn  mower.  Then,  after  lunch, 
I'll  help  you  get  the  grounds  in 
shape.  We  want  the  place  to  present 
a  good  appearance  the  first  time  your 
sister  sees  it." 

"But—,"  faltered  Steven.  "I  can't 
afford — Anyway  that  isn't  your  work 
— you  have  your  own  business  to  at- 
tend to." 

"Forget  all  that,"  laughed  Robert. 
"You  can  pay  for  the  moving  when 
it  is  convenient.  As  for  the  rest, 
well,  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  hand. 
I  want  to  make  you  feel  at  home  in 
Brentwood." 

"That's  mighty  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
Duncan." 

"Rob  to  you,  Steve,"  replied  Robert 
with  a  friendly  smile.  "Now  let's 
get  to  work." 

By  noon  the  furniture  was  in  place. 
The  opened  windows  brought  a  flood 
of  sunlight  streaming  into  every  nook 
and  corner  driving  out  all  signs  of 
the  gloom  and  mystery  with  which 
the  old  place  had  seemed  surrounded. 

Then  the  newly-formed  acquain- 
tance ripened  into  friendship  as  the 
pair  lunched  at  the  "Tiny  Teapot" 
restaurant.  But  again  Steven  pro- 
tested against  accepting  so  many  fa- 
vors. "This  time  I'm  going  to  pay," 
he  insisted. 

"All  right,"  agreed  Robert  appre- 
ciating Steven's  feelings  in  the  mat- 
ter. "On  one  condition.  You  come 
over  to  dinner  with  us." 

True  to  his  promise,  Robert  spent 
the  first  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
helping  Steven  with  the  grass  cutting 
and     general     cleaning    up      of   the 
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grounds.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
office  where  he  found  Christine  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  his  plan  to  en- 
tertain their  new  neighbors  at  din- 
ner. "I  only  hope  that  nobody  tells 
him  about  the  old  house,"  she  com- 
mented. "It  would  be  too  bad,  now 
that  he  is  so  well  pleased  with  it,  if 
he  learned  why  no  one  has  stayed 
there  for  any  length  of  time  during 
the  past  three  years." 

As  Robert  drove  up  to  the  Hulet 
house  in  the  late  afternoon  he  was 
quick  to  admit  the  appearance  of  the 
old  place  had  indeed  changed  greatly 
since  morning.  The  unshuttered 
■windows,  the  trimmed  lawn  and  the 
freshly  raked  paths  gave  the  place 
almost  a  look  of  hospitality;  almost, 
Robert  conceded,  but? 

Walking  up  the  neatly  trimmed 
path  toward  the  door  Robert  caught 
the  sound  of  voices  from  the  side  of 
the  house.  "Philip  Fletcher.  Now 
what  is  he  doing  here?"  speculated 
Robert  with  a  frown.  While  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  young  real 
estate  dealer  Robert  had  for  some  un- 
defined reason  never  felt  that  he 
could  trust  him.  Fletcher's  methods 
of  conducting  business  might  be  all 
Tight,  still  there  was  that  about  the 
man  that  gave  one  a  feeling  of  doubt 
and  suspicion.  As  a  dealer  in  prop- 
erty in  Brentwood,  Philip,  of  course, 
knew  all  of  the  tales  of  mystery  and 
disfavor  that  clung  to  the  old  Hulet 
house.  Had  he  already  disclosed 
them  to  its  new  tenant,  Steven? 
Philip's  rather  high-pitched  voice 
lead  Robert  to  believe  that  to  some 
extent  at  least  he  had. 

*rWell  anyway,  young  man,"  Phil- 
ip was  saying,  "if  you  should  decide 


you  want  to  make  a  change,  look  me 
up.  I  can  get  you  any  kind  of  a 
place  you  want." 

"I'll  remember  you,"  assented  Stev- 
en, "although  I  can't  think  of  any 
reason  why  I  should  wish  to  give  this 
up.  It  seems  to  be  just  what  I 
want." 

"You  never  can  tell,"  flung  back 
Philip  as  he  started  for  the  gate. 
"Oh,  hello,  Duncan,"  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  embarrassment  as  he  per- 
ceived that  his  remarks  had  been  ov- 
erheard. •  "I  was  just  looking  for 
business.  Have  been  telling  Mr. 
Goodwin  that  I  can  get  another  house 
for  him  if  he  wants  to  make  a 
change." 

"He  only  came  this  morning.  Why 
should  he  want  to  make  a  change?" 
demanded  Robert. 

"You  know  well  enough,"  replied 
Philip  in  a  low  voice  as  he  passed 
close  to  Robert.  "Well,  I'll  be  mov- 
ing along." 

"And  we  had  better  be  moving 
along  too,  Steve,"  suggested  Robert, 
purposely  avoiding  reference  to  any- 
thing that  Philip  might  have  said. 
"Christine  will  have  dinner  ready  in 
about  fifteen  mnutes.     Come  on." 

But  when  the  boys  had  finished  the 
fine  dinner  Christine  prepared  it  was 
clear  that  Steven  had  something  on 
his  mind.  "You  have  both  been  aw- 
fully good  to  me  today,"  he  declared. 
"Now  I'm  going  to  ask  a  favor.  Tell 
me  frankly  just  what  is  the  matter 
with  that  old  house  I  have  hired?" 

"Who  said  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter with  it?"  asked  Robert  in  an  all 
too  apparent  effort  to  avoid  a  direct 
answer. 

"Why  have  all  of  the  recent  ten- 
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ants  remained  only  a  day  or  two?" 

"Young  Hulet  stayed  there  forty 
years  after  his  father  died,"  explain- 
ed Robert  evasively.  "He  was  sixty 
years  old  when  he  moved  away  but 
he  was  still  called  Young  Hulet  as  his 
father  had  always  been  Old  Hulet." 

"Yes.  But  the  next  family  that 
moved  in  stayed  only  a  week.  The 
next  only  three  days  and  the  last  was 
there  but  one  night."  Sevten  was 
clearly  fully  supplied  with  facts  and 
as  fully  determined  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  matter. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  spoke  up  Christine 
at  last.  "It  all  seems  so  foolish  to 
me.  I'm  sure  it  will  to  you,  but  there 
is  a  rumor  that  the  old  house  is 
haunted." 

"I'm  sure  you  won't  believe  any 
such  nonsense,"  avowed  Robert.  "You 
surely  don't  believe  in  ghosts." 

"No-o,"  replied  Steven  slowly  and 
somewhat  doubtfully.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  them.  Still,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  see  one.     Tell  me  about  it." 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  volun- 
teered Robert.  "The  house  was  built 
by  Old  Hulet,  I  don't  know  how  many 
years  ago.  It's  over  forty  years  since 
he  died  and  gossip  says  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  mutiny  on  the  old 
windjammer  which  he  commanded, 
that  he  died  in  chains  and  was  bur- 
ied at  sea." 

"It's  not  a  cheerful  story,"  broke 
in  Christine  as  if  to  turn  her  guests 
thoughts  to  pleasanter  matters. 

"His  son,  Young  Hulet,"  went  on 
Robert,  "stayed  on  there  until  about 
three  years  ago.  Then  he  went  south 
to  live  with  a  brother  and  it  is  true 
that  no  one  who  has  taken  the  place 
since   has   remained   over  a   week.     I 


don't  believe  in  such  things  but  it  is 
said  by  those  who  slept  there  that 
they  have  heard  the  old  captain  walk- 
ing through  the  halls,  dragging  his 
chains  and  moaning  pitifully.  I  sup- 
pose Philip  Fletcher  told  you  much 
the  same  thing." 

"That's  about  what  he  intimated. 
But,  ghosts  or  no  ghosts,  I  have  hir- 
ed the  house  and  I  intend  to  stay 
there." 

"You  said  you  hired  it  through  Mr. 
Grant.  He  should  have  told  you," 
declared  Robert.  "He  surely  knows 
the  reputation  the  house  holds." 

"He  certainly  didn't  mention  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  That  is  probably 
why  he  let  me  have  it  so  cheap,  if  I 
hadn't  taken  it  I  don't  know  what  I 
could  have  done.  I  only  hope  it 
won't  annoy  Bess.  I'm  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  ghost,"  finished  Stev- 
en in  a  tone  which  might  have  been 
far  stronger  and  more  convincing." 

"Tell  you  what,"  decided  Robert. 
"I  think  it  would  be  pleasanter  for 
you  if  I  spent  the  night  with  you. 
Just  the  first  night  you  know." 

"If  you  would,"  breathed  Steven, 
relief  in  his  voice.  "We'll  prove  that 
there  isn't  anything  in  the. story." 

The  old  house  was  peaceful  enough 
that  evening  as  Steven  and  Robert, 
sitting  before  the  fireplace  with  its 
roaring  logs,  discussed  the  future 
and  its  hopes  as  only  young  men  will. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  before  they 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

"I'll  lock  up  all  of  the  doors,"  of- 
fered Robert  as  he  started  on  a  final 
inspection  of  the  ground  floor. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well 
if  we  lock  the  door  to  our  room,"  sug- 
gested   Steven   as  the  boys   prepared 
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for  their  bed.  "I  noticed  that  the 
key  was  in  the  door  this  afternoon." 

Robert  laughed  at  the  idea  but  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  do  no  harm.  In 
spite  of  his  better  judgment  he  could 
not  help  wondering  if  it  were  possi- 
ble that  there  was  something  queer 
about  the  old  house.  His  doubts  be- 
came a  matter  of  certainty  as  Steven 
cried  out,  "Why,  Rob,  the  key  has 
gone!" 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  there?"  ask- 
ed Robert  doubtfully  as  he  stepped 
across  the  room  and  placed  his  hand 
on  the  knob.  "Perhaps  it  has  fallen 
outside."  Then  he  gave  a  shudder  of 
surprise.  "The  door  is  locked!"  he 
gasped. 

Silently  the  boys  stared  at  each 
other  in  doubt  and  fear.  That  there 
was  something  wrong  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  But  what?  "Sssh!" 
breathed  Robert.  "There  is  some- 
one in  the  hall." 

"Sounds  rather  loud  for  a  ghost," 
suggested  Steven  in  an  evident  at- 
tempt to  control  his  nerves.  "It's 
coming  this  way." 

Slowly  the  steps  came  down  the 
hall,  clump,  clump,  clump,  directly  to 
the  door.  Then  past  it  and  on  to  the 
end  of  the  long  hallway.  There  fol- 
lowed a  low,  heart-rending  moan  as 
the  steps  were  resumed,  this  time  ac- 
companied by  the  clanking  of  a  heavy 
chain  on  the  floor.  Could  it  indeed 
be  the  ghost  of  Captain  Hulet,  come 
back  in  the  chains  in  which  he  died, 
to  visit  his  old  home?  Robert  could 
not  believe  it.  The  panic  of  the  first 
few  minutes  was  giving  way  to  ra- 
tional sense.  "Steve,"  he  declared  in 
sudden  determination,  "I'm  going  to 
lay  that  ghost!" 


"I'm  with  you,"  responded  Steven 
heartily. 

"You  watch  this  door,"  directed 
Robert.  "I'm  going  to  get  out  of  the 
window,  slide  down  that  big  oak  and 
come  back  into  the  house.  Let  me 
have  your  keys." 

Suiting  action  to  his  words,  Robert 
was  soon  approaching  the  house  from 
the  outside.  An  intermittant  flash  of 
light  from  the  window  above  showed 
that  the  "ghost"  was  still  operating 
and  the  noise  of  the  chain  and  the 
discordant  murmuring  could  still  be 
heard.  At  the  back  door  Robert 
paused  to  fit  the  key.  It  was  not 
needed.  Sure  that  he  had  locked  it 
before  retiring,  Robert's  courage  rose 
at  this  sign  that  the  intruder  had 
entered  in  a  most  human  way. 
"Spirits  don't  have  to  unlock  doors," 
he  assured  himself  as  he  noiselessly 
stole  into  the  back  hall.  In  the  din- 
ing room  he  picked  up  a  heavy  base- 
ball bat  that  he  remembered  seeing 
Steven  place  in  the  closet.  Then  up 
the  stairs  where  he  carefully  peered 
around  a  corner  of  the  wall.  The  ap- 
parition was  still  there.  Covered 
with  a  long  sheet  the,  whatever  it 
was,  paced  slowly  back  and  forth 
dragging  the  long  length  of  very  ma- 
terial chain.  As  he  neared  the  spot 
where  Robert  stood  concealed,  Robert 
raised  the  bat  and  swung  a  heavy 
blow  which  caught  the  "ghost"  di- 
rectly on  the  chin.  It  went  down  in 
a  heap,  the  flashlight  which  it  had 
been  carrying  falling  to  the  floor  be- 
side it.  By  the  glow  of  the  light 
Robert  saw  that  the  key  to  the  bed- 
room was  still  in  the  lock.  "Come  out, 
Steve,"  he  called  as  he  unlocked  the 
door.       "I   think   I   have   settled   the 
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ghost  of  the  Hulet  house." 

The  fallen  "ghost"  sat  on  the  floor 
rubbing  his  head  in  a  dalzed  manner. 
Robert  tore  off  the  sheet.  "Philip 
Fletcher!"  he  cried,  "what  does  this 
mean  ?" 

"Mainly  that  I'm  a  fool,'  admitted 
the  rueful  young  real  estate  dealer 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "Well,  you 
boys  have  got  the  goods  on  me.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"We  might  be  better  able  to  decide 
if  we  knew  why  you  were  doing  such 
a  silly  thing,"  replied  Robert. 

"I  thought  by  'haunting'  the  house 
I  could  get  the  tenant  to  move.  Then 
I  could  get  him  to  hire  one  of  my 
places  that  I  have  to  rent.  It  work- 
ed three  times  but  I  guess  it's  all  ov- 
er now." 

"It  surely  is,"  Robert  assured  him. 
"We  could,"  he  went  on,"  have  you 
arrested  for  breaking  and  entering. 
Perhaps  something  not  quite  so  harsh 
would  do  in  this  case.     I  believe  you 


have  learned  a  lesson." 

"I'll  say  I  have,"  admitted  Philip 
rubbing  a  much  swollen  jaw. 

"Well,  if  you  will  cut  out  this  sort 
of  thing  and  run  your  business  on 
an  honest  basis  we  might  not  say 
anything  more  about  it,"  decided  Rob- 
ert. Steven  nodded  his  head  in  agree- 
ment. 

"I  don*t  see  as  there  is  anything 
else  for  me  to  do,"  agreed  Philip.  "At 
any  rate  I  will  promise  never  to 
haunt  the  Hulet  house  again." 

A  half  hour  later  two  tired  but 
happy  young  men  stretched  out  in 
their  beds  in  the  no-longer-haunted 
Hulet  house. 

"I'm  sure  I  am  going  to  find  Brent- 
wood the  finest  place  in  the  world 
with  you  and  Christine  for  friends 
and  such  a  lovely  old  home  as  this," 
declared  Steven  drowsily.  "But,  as 
Hamlet  said,  'Alas,  poor  ghost,." 

There  was  no  reply.  Robert  was 
fast  asleep. 


DEFEAT 


No  one  is  beat  till  he  quits, 
No  one  is  through  till  he  stops; 
No  matter  how  hard  failure  hits, 
No  matter  how  often  he  drops ; 
A  fellow's  not  down  till  he  lies 
In  the  dust  and  refuses  to  rise. 


Fate  can  slam  him  and  bang  him  around 
And  batter  his  frame  till  he's  sore, 
But  she  never  can  say  that  he's  downed 
While  he  bobs  up  serenely  once  more. 
A  fellow's  not  dead  till  he  dies, 
Nor  beat  till  he  no  longer  tries. 

— Selected. 
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A  group  of  boys  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Talbert  spent  several 
days  this  week  hauling  gravel  and 
Te-surfacing  the  road's  over  the  cam- 
pus that  had  been  damaged  by  recent 
rains. 

Plenty  of  ripe  peaches  are  now  in 
the  local  markets  and  truck  loads 
may  be  seen  passing  every  day,  but 
in  looking  over  our  orchards,  there 
is  not  a  peach  to  be  seen.  This  is 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  orchards 
by  the  severe  hail  storm  last  Spring. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have 
noticed  quite  a  number  of  boys  dress- 
ed in  civilian  clothes,  and  with  huge 
smiles  on  their  faces,  on  their  way 
home.  These  lads  have  made  good 
records  while  in  our  midst  and  we 
trust  these  records  will  be  continued 
as  they  again  take  their  places  in 
their  home  communities. 

While  strolling  over  the  farm  re- 
cently we  located  the  watermelon 
patch  and  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  melons 
are  quite  favorable  at  the  present 
time.  For  some  time  huge  trucks 
loaded  with  watermelons  from  points 
south,  have  been  seen  passing  along 
the  highway.  This  has  seemed  to 
whet  our  appetites,  and  all  hands 
are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  one 
of  our  old-time  watermelon  feasts  in 
the  near  future. 

The  numerous  showers  that  have 
fallen    during    the    past    two    weeks 


have  put  new  life  into  everything  at 
the  School.  The  plant  life  has  been 
greatly  benefitted  and  the  atmosphere 
has  been  cooled  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  entire  population  seems  to 
be  in  better  spirits. 

The  pastures  are  covered  with  new- 
ly-grown grass;  the  alfalfa  fields 
have  been  revived  and  are  looking 
very  promising;  the  corn  and  other 
farm  crops  are  assuming  their  natur- 
al color  of  luxuriant  growth. 

Since  the  extremely  dry  weather 
took  its  heavy  toll  of  the  acres  of  ear- 
ly beans  and  tomatoes  planted  for 
canning  purposes,  we  are  planning 
to  overcome  this  loss  by  a  late  plant- 
ing and  increased  acreage.  We  are 
still  in  hopes  of  having  plenty  of 
these  vegetables  for  both  table  use 
and  canning. 

Robert  Coleman  Smith,  one  of  our 
old  boys,  called  on  us  last  Saturday 
morning.  Coleman  left  the  School  in 
1924,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  go- 
ing to  live  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Smith,  Reidsville. 

The  family  moved  to  Florida  soon 
after  Coleman  returned  home  and 
stayed  in  that  state  about  three 
years.  CoTeman  worked  on  a  farm 
with  his  father  who  had  been  sent  to 
Florida  on  a  special  mission,  that  of 
teaching  the  people  there  how  to  grow 
tobacco,  and  to  find  the  adaptability 
of  the  plant  to  that  climate. 

Upon  returning  to  North  Carolina,' 
Coleman    secured     employment    with 
the     Chinquapin     Dairy,     Reidsville, 
where    he    remained    about    two    and 
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one-half  years. 

From  this  job  he  went  to  the  Bur- 
lington Rayon  Mills  at  Reidsville, 
where  he  is  still  employed.  He  now 
holds  a  position  as  cloth  inspector, 
having  passed  the  various  grades  of 
work  from  the  bottom  to  his  present 
work. 

Coleman  tells  us  that  he  has  been 
married  for  about  seven  years.  We 
noticed  that  he  was  quite  bald,  but 
failed  to  learn  whether  or  not  mar- 
ried life  was  responsible  for  the 
scarcity  of  hair. 

In  addition  to  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  business  and  working  him- 
self up,  Coleman  has  also  been  a 
great  source  of  help  to  his  parents. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  small  farm  just 
outside  of  Reidsville,  on  which  his 
parents  now  live,  they  having  lost 
their  heme  place  during  the  depres- 
sion. 

Coleman  has  developed  into  a 
young  man  of  nice  appearance  and 
has  a  most  pleasing  personality,  and 
all  of  his  old  friends  at  the  School 
were  glad  to  see  him  and  to  learn  of 
the  success  he  is  making  in  life.  • 
— o — 

Last  Saturday's  game  between  the 
Red  Men,  of  Concord,  and  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  resulted  in  a 
3-3  tie.  The  visiting  warriors'  medi- 
cine man  must  have  produced  the 
wrong  kind  of  mixture,  as  the  game 
between  these  two  teams,  for  the  see- 
on  time  this  season,  had  to  be  called 
on  account  of  rain.  This  game  was 
stopped  in  the  eighth  inning. 

Andrews  was  on  the  firing  line  for 
the  School  lads  and  hurled  a  fine 
game.  He  deserved  a  victory,  but 
errors   by  his  mates   proved  his   un- 


doing. He  held  the  Red  Men  to  six 
hits,  all  singles,  and  caused  ten  bat- 
ters to  go  out  via  the  strike-out  route. 

Miller,  the  visiting  pitcher,  also 
did  some  good  work,  allowing  but  sev- 
en hits  and  farming  nine,  but  was 
wild,  issuing  six  free  passes  to  first 
base. 

The  visitors  registered  their  first 
counter  in  the  fourth  on  successive 
singles  by  Miller,  Kluttz  and  M.  Ket- 
ner. 

In  the  fifth  the  local  lads  counted 
twice  as  Andrews,  Hick's  and  Lefler 
were  walked,  the  former'  iwo  scoring 
on  a  double  by  Bryan  Williams. 

The  School  lads  scored  another  in 
the  seventh  as  Wright  was  safe  on 
an  error,  going  to  second  on  another 
misplay,  and  scoring  on  a  single  by- 
Williams. 

In  the  eighth  the  visitors  tied  the 
count  at  three  all  when  Jim  Utley 
singled,  raced  to  third  when  Wright 
fumbled  Miller's  grounder,  both  scor- 
ing when  the  local  catcher  heaved  the 
ball  far  over  the  third  baseman's 
head. 

""In  addition  to  pitching  a  nice  game, 
Miller  led  the  visitors  at  bat,  getting 
three  hits  in  four  trips  to  the  plae. 

Bryan  Williams,  with  a  double  and 
single,  led  the  School  batters,,  driv- 
ing in  all  three  runs  scored  his  bud- 
dies. Buck  Lefler  hit  safely  twice  in 
three  times  at  bat.     The  score: 

R   H  E 
Red   Men  0  0  0  10  0  0  2—3     6     3 

J.  T.  S.  000020  10—3     7     5 

Two-base  hit:  B.  Williams.  Stolen 
bases:  Andrews,  Hicks.  Struck  out: 
by  Andrews  10;  by  Miller  9.  Base 
on  balls:  off  Miller  6.     Hit  by  pitch- 
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er:   by   Andrews    (J.   Utley), 
pires — Lefler  and  Ketner. 


Urn- 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  from 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Judges,  and 
his  talk  to  the  boys  was  on  the  story 
of  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon." 

Here  is  the  story  as  related  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes :  There  was  once  a  small 
kingdom  called  Lydia,  now  a  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  lived  many 
strange  people.  They  were  pagans 
and  had  never  heard  of  Christ. 

As  the  story  goes,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple lived  within  a  great  walled  city. 
Each  day  they  would  take  their  cat- 
tle and  sheep  outside  the  walls  to 
graze  on  a  nearby  plateau.  Near  the 
city  was  a  great  marsh,  and  just  out- 
side the  walls  ran  an  old  paved  Ro- 
man r<0ad. 

This  little  kingdom  was  ruled  by 
Xevius,  the  king,  whom  the  people 
loved  devoutly,  until  they  began  to 
get  in  trouble,  at  which  time  they 
thought  he  was  not  properly  caring 
for  them. 

Near  this  walled  city  was  a  large 
cave  in  the  side  of  a  mountain  in 
which  lived  a  huge  dragon.  This 
monster  could  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  when  he  would  raise  his 
head  out  of  the  cave  and  see  some- 
thing which  he  did  not  like,  fire  could 
be  seen  coming  out  of  his  nostrils. 
The  people  wanted  to  destroy  this 
creature,  but  not  having  any  weap- 
ons other  than  small  spears,  could 
not  do  so. 

In   the   morning  when   the   people 


took  their  sheep  or  cattle  out  on  the 
hillside,  the  dragon  would  come  out 
of  the  cave  and  kill  and  eat  either  a 
person  or  one  of  the  animals.  It  was 
soon  decided  to  keep  the  animals 
within  the  walls.  After  a  while  it 
became  necessary  to  go  outside  for 
food  for  both  man  and  beast.  The 
only  way  this  was  possible  was  to 
feed  the  dragon  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  af- 
ter which  he  would  return  to  his  cave 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
those  seeking  food  could  go  their  way 
unmolested. 

Soon  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  all 
destroyed.  The  people  appealed  to 
the  king  who  offered  large  rewards 
for  some  great  warrior  to  come  and 
slay  this  terrible  monster.  Many  war- 
riors came  but  each  one  was  killed. 
The  king  then  said  that  he  believed 
one  of  the  gods  would  come  down  and 
destroy  the  dragon  and  save  the  peo- 
ple. They  prayed  for  one  of  their 
pagan  gods  to  come,  but  of  course 
none  came. 

The  dragon  then  left  the  cave  and 
took  his  place  just  outside  the  en- 
trance to  the  city,  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  folks  to  get  out.  Condi- 
tions became  worse,  many  more 
starved.  It  was  then  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  save  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  would  be  to  ap- 
pease the  appetite  of  this  monster  by 
sacrificing  one  person  each  day,  for 
the  beast  always  returned  to  the  cave 
after  having  eaten,  which  would  give 
someone  an  opportunity  to  go  after 
food.  Names  of  persons  under  twen- 
ty years  of  age  were  placed  on  cards, 
and  one  name  drawn  each  day,  that 
person  to  be  the  sacrifice  in  order 
that  the  others  might  not  suffer. 
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This  was  done  365  days  and  there 
was  sorrow  in  every  home.  On  the 
366th  day  the  name  of  the  king's 
daughter  was  drawn.  At  first  he 
was  unwilling  for  the  princess  to  be 
sacrificed,  but  the  people  said  that  if 
it  was  not  done  according  to  the 
agreement,  they  would  fire  the  city, 
and  gave  the  king  and  queen  eight 
days  in  which  to  decide. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  little  prin- 
cess was  dressed  in  a  white  robe  and 
a  golden  crown  was  placed  on  her 
head,  and  she  was  led  out  to  be  the 
daily  sacrifice.  The  people  crowded 
the  walls  to  watch.  They  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  their  loved  ones,  and 
knew  how  the  king  felt,  but  told  him 
he  had  to  be  just.  The  king  and 
queen  hid  themselves  in  their  castle. 

In  a  short  time  the  dragon  appear- 
ed in  the  marsh,  crawling  toward  the 
princess.  At  that  moment  a  knight 
came  riding  along  the  highway.  He 
stopped  and  asked  the  princess  why 
she  was  thdre  in  such  a  dangerous 
position.  She  told  him  of  the  sacri- 
fice and  urged  him  to  flee  for  his  life. 
The  knight  replied,  "In  the  name  of 
Christ,  this  shall  not  be,"  and  asked 
the  princess  if  he  might  not  be  her 
protector.  The  princess  then  asked 
the  knight  if  this  Christ  he  had  men- 
tioned was  one  of  the  gods,  to  which 
he  replied  that  He  was  the  one  and 
only  God. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  dragon 
to  approach,  this  brave  knight,  armed 
with  a  lance,  spurred  his  horse  down 
into  the  marsh  to  meet  the  beast.  He 


first  plunged  his  lance  into  the  mon- 
ster's neck  and  then  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  off  his  head.  Then,  hitching 
the  reins  to  the  head  of  the  dragon, 
he  piaecd  it  on  the  horse's  back,  and 
took  the  princess  back  to  the  city. 

The  king  and  queen  came  out  to 
meet  them,  and  all  the  people  rejoic- 
ed that  the  terrible  monster  had  been 
destroyed.  The  king  then  offered  the 
knight  a  reward,  but  he  refused  to 
accept,  telling  the  king  to  give  the 
money  to  the  poor,  which  the  king 
readily  agreed  to  do.  The  king  then 
asked  the  knight  by  what  power  he 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  such  a 
feat.  The  knight  replied  that  he  did 
it  through  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  one  true  God.  He  then  urged  the 
people  to  accept  Christ,  and  the  king 
and  queen,  together  with  more  than 
ten  thousand  men  and  women  were 
baptized. 

This  knight,  said  the  speaker,!  was 
called  Saint  George,  who  later  be- 
came the  patron  saint  of  England, 
and  hundreds  of  churches  throughout 
the  world  have  been  named  in  his 
honor. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes 
said  that  as  we  go  through  life  we, 
too,  have  dragons  to  conquer. 
Among  these  are  the  dragons  of  sel- 
fishness, deceit,  impurity,  and  dishon- 
esty, which  can  be  overcome  only 
through  Christ.  By  living  according 
to  His  teachings,  all  obstacles  can  be 
surmounted,  and  we  will  enjoy  the 
glories  of  the  life  eternal. 


"Better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare.' 
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The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  July  14,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)   Jesse  Cleveland  2 
Erwin  Martin  2 
William  McCormick 
Earl  Rogers  2 
Hassell  Shropshire 
Richard   Sullivan  2 
Ashley  Thompson  2 
(2)   Jerome  Warren  2 
(2)   Vermont  Whitley  2 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 


(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


<2) 
(2) 


(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  1 
Clifford  Bowers  2 
Homer  Bunn 
Robert  Cashwell  2 
William  Goodson  2 
John  Kellam, 
Claude  McLaughlin  2 
Millard  Owenby  2 
Bunn  Shoe 
Oscar  White 
Eugene  Whitt  2 
Harvard  Winn  2 
Preston  Yarborough  2 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
James  Boyce  2 
Cleatus  Daugherty 
Council  Holden 
Clyde  Kivett 
Vasco  Robinson 
Fred  Seibert  2 
Woodrow  Spruill 
John  Whitaker 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Marcellus  Gurganus 
Frank  Hutchins 
William  McRary 
John  Walsh  2j 
Porter  Willhite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
Lindsay  Chavis 
Fleming  Collins  2 
Clyde  Dixon 


(2) 
(2) 


Ralph  Johnson 

Irwin  Luther 

Jack  McRary 

Joel  Moore 

Wheeler  Sturdivant  2 

Hubert  Wililams  2 


COTTAGE  No.  5 

Marvin  Adams 
(2)   William  Ballew  2 
(2)   Wiley  Crawford  2 

William  Cassell 

Max  Cecil 

Jack  Freeman 
(2)    Maynard  Hicks  2 
(2)   George  Kye  2 
(2)   Robert   Worthington  2 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(2)   Earl  Barnes  2 

(2)    Thomas   Doby  2 
Leo  Forrester 
Columbus  Hamilton 
Thomas  Hamilton 
George  Spears 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

James  Corn 

Emerson  Frazier 
(2)   Caleb  Hill  2 
(2)   Harding   Kluttz  2 

Theodore  Nines 

Floyd  Watkins 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(2)   John  Auton  2 
(2)   Charles  Banks  2 

Sam  Belk 
(2)   Jesse  Freeman  2 

J.  R.  Davis 
(2)   Harry  Flowe  2 
(2)   Morris  Hicks  2 

Lonnie  Holloman 
(2)   Thomas  Hudson  2 

Ernest  Owens 
(2)   Wallace  Pendergraft  2 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 
(2)   Lee  Dickens  2 

Carl  Everett 
(2)   Woodfin  Fowler  2 
(2)    Pearlie  Funderburk 

Frank  Hall 

Carrol  Hoyle 
(2)   Hoyett  Hudson  2 

Thomas  McCarter 

Thomas  McCausley 
(2)   Ben  Overby  2 
(2)   Ed  Lee  White  2 
(2)   Bryan  Wiliams  2 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

James  Bell 
(2)   James  Kellam  2 

Hilton  McMath 
(2)   Charles   Pollard  2 

Leamon  Rose 
(2)   Fred  Ward  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(2)    Louis  Crawford  2 

Edward  Carpenter 
(2)   Bennie  Holland  2 

Warren  Holloman 

Dallas  Hodge 

David  Hodge 
(2)   William  Kirk  2 
(2)   William  Martin  2 
(2)   James  Montford  2 
(2)   Charles  Smith  2 

William  Tobar 

Eldridge  Ward 

Charles  Womble 

COTTAGE  No.   12 
Trojan   Aiken 

(2)   Earl  Atwood  2 
Alphus  Bowman 

(2)   Walter  Beaver  2 
Joseph  Cox 
Frank  Dickens 
James  Douglas 


(2)   Paul  Eason  2 
Leonard  Ellis 

(2)   Horace  Faulkner  2 
Alfred  Holloman 
Basil  Johnson 
Edward  Lockamy 
Glenn  O'Quinn 

(2)   Eli  Philemon  2 
Andrew  Powell 

(2)   Homer  Quick  2 
James  Reavis 

(2)   Thomas  Welch  2 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Leon  Burkhead 
Randolph  Foy 
Burnis  Kirby 
Warren  Medlin 
(2)   Jennings  Norris  2 

Eugene   Smith 
(2)   Wilbur  Shoaf  2 
(2)   Eugene  Tollie  2 
(2)   Howard  Wilson  2 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(2)   Jack  Comer  2 

Hubert  Hooks 
(2)   Homer  Jones  2 

Troy  Powell 

James  Singleton 

COTTAGE   No.   15 
(2)   Denver  Beshears  2 
(2)    Floyd  Causey  2 
John  Caddell 
Earl  Chambers 
George  Hill 
Earl  Hill 
(2)   Edward  Martin  2 
William  Moose 
Charles  Pennell 
Robert  Teeter 
Richard  Tysinger 
Frank  Wakefield 
Roy  Wyrick 


There  is  no  substitute  for  intelligence  and  just  plain  common 
sense.  Its  presence  or  lack  shows  up  every  day  in  an  indi- 
vidual's actions.  It  is  one  thing  that  can't  be  bluffed  or  fak- 
ed.— Selected. 
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A  MAN  WITHOUT  HATE 

There  has  been  published  the  interesting  autobiography  of  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard, the  English  novelist  whose  vivid  tales  have  entertained  and  charmed 
millions  of  readers  throughout  the  world.  This  autobiography  was  written 
several  years  ago,  but  Haggard  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  published  un- 
til after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1926. 

The  author  of  "King  Solomon's  Mines,"  "She/'  and  forty-odd  other  stories 
reveals  a  versatile  and  kindly  personality  and  recounts  his  adventures  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps  his  most  striking  passage  is  that  in  which 
he  says:  "I  have  known  many  emotions,  all  of  them,  I  think,  except  that  of 
hate." 

What  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  be  able  to  say  that!  How  many  of  us  have  known 
all  tihe  emotions  except  hate? — Selected. 


DO  IT  NOW— OR  'NUNC  HOC  AGE" 

The  much  talked  o*f  old  age  pension  has  been  a  hope  to  many 
who  today  have  neither  the  funds  nor  a  recourse  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  the  essentials  of  life.  A  helpless,  dependent  old  person, 
regardless  of  class  or  clan,  presents  a  most  deplorable  picture. 

The  young  people  of  this  era  are  prone  to  lay  on  the  shelf  those 
who  have  passed  the  half  century  mark  regarless  of  physique  or 
mental  capacity.  Therefore,  whenever  we  find  a  story  of  an  old 
person  who  continues  to  render  an  efficient  service  with  the  power 
and  vim  of  a  much  younger  man  it  is  a  pleasure  to  reproduce  the 
same  for  refreshment  of  those  who  have  begun  to  feel  the  weight 
of  accumulated  years. 

By  chance  a  story  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  writer, 
captioned,  "Public  Schools  Hold  Nation's  Future,"  revealing  the 
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activities  of  the  octogenarian  superintendent  of  schools  in  Halifax 
County,  Virginia,  who  with  a  vision  urges  community  study  be 
added  as  essential  to  citizenship  training.  One's  usefulness  ends 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  interest,  having  a  closed  mind  and  refuses  to 
march  with  any  suggestion  of  progress  of  the  times. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  carry  the  picture  of  this  youthful 
old  man  whose  face  radiates  interest  and  hope  in  the  young  people 
if  properly  trained  and  educated.  The  story  is  in  this  issue,  it  is 
readable  and  refutes  the  argument  of  the  smart  young  chap  who 
thinks  a  fellow's  usefulness  is  ended  after  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

The  story  reveals  the  fact  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
octogenarian  contributing  to  his  success  was  that  he  never  put  off 
till  tomorrow  the  things  that  can  be  done  today.  One  of  the  apho- 
risms that  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket  was  "do  it  now",  or  as 
he  likes  to  say  it  in  Latin  "Nunc  hoc  age."  This  delightful  old 
character  in  the  spirit  of  progressiveness  can  make  rings  all  around 
a  man  of  forty-five  who  is  included  in  the  rank  and  file  of  useful- 
ness because  accepted  as  a  "young-man." 


ENCOURAGING  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  newly  elected  judge  of  delin- 
quents in  Charlotte,  F.  Marian  Redd,  in  dealing  with  an  element 
who  encourage  theft  among  the  young  boys  of  the  city  by  purchas- 
ing stolen  articles.  Many  of  these  young  boys  steal  simply  to  real- 
ize enough  money  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  youth  such  as  going  to 
the  movies,  baseball  games  and  other  things  that  appeal  to  any 
boy.  If  there  is  not  a  market  for  stolen  goods  the  consequences 
are  easily  discerned,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  concentrate  on  those 
who  encourage  theft  than  on  the  ones  who  actually  commit  the  of- 
fence. 

For  an  adult  to  knowingly  purchase  an  article  for  fifty  cents 
worth  several  dollars  surely  has  a  consciousness  that  something  is 
wrong  and  is  encouraging  a  juvenile  to  become  a  professional  rogue. 

The  Mecklenburg  Times  has  the  right  slant  upon  life  in  saying: 
Men  and  women  are  responsible  for  three-fourths  of  the  juvenile 
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stealing  in  Charlotte  at  this  time,  and  Judge  Redd  has  determined 
to  make  it  hard  for  those  who  are  aiding,  or  encouraging  the  prac- 
tice of  stealing  among  the  boys  of  the  city,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
We  again  hear  the  echo,  there  "are  no  bad  boys",  but  bad  parents. 
The  parents  directly  may  not  do  the  buying,  but  each  and  every 
one  who  tries  to  drive  a  good  bargain  by  buying  stolen  goods  are 
doubtless  old  enough  to  be  parents.  The  older  people  have  a  great 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  the  youths  and  can  by  example  work 
miracles. 


THE  FIRST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Julius  Caesar,  whose  name  we  are  more  likely  to  associate  with 
war  and  statecraft,  was  responsible  for  the  first  daily  "newspaper." 
This  was  established  in  60  B.  C,  centuries  before  the  invention  of 
printing. 

It  was  posted  daily  on  a  white  bulletin  board  or  album,  from 
which,  incidentally,  we  get  the  name  of  our  present-day  photograph 
and  stamp  albums.  Called  Acta  Diurna  or  Daily  Acts,  it  recorded 
each  day's  achievements  of  the  Senate,  and  included  in  addition 
new  concerning  Caesar's  own  activities,  financial  news,  election  re- 
turns, and  the  like. 

All  who  passed  by  the  Senate  might  read  the  Acta  Diurna,  of 
course,  but  its  circulation  was  not  limited  to  those  who  lived  in 
Rome,  for  rich  people  living  in  the  provinces  or  in  other  cities  also 
received  this  news  through  numerous  "publishers"  who  conducted 
a  very  unusual  service.  The  "publisher"  would  go  to  the  Senate, 
copy  the  Acta  Diurna,  and  return  home.  Here  in  a  large  room  he 
would  mount  a  platform,  and  to  a  group  of  slaves,  one  for  each  sub- 
scriber to  his  service,  he  would  dictate  the  news  of  the  Acta  Diurna, 
adding  to  it  goosip  and  general  news  which  he  picked  up  during  the 
day.  This  individually  written  "newspaper"  was  then  sent  by  mes- 
senger to  each  of  its  subscribers. 


MUSIC  COMES  TOO  EASY 

Wheeler  Beckett,  conductor  of  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richmond, 
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Virginia,  makes  the  statement  that  music  has  been  made  too  easy, 
therefore,  the  ear  of  the  people  has  become  blunted,  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad  music.  And  that  if  he  were 
"Czar  of  Music"  in  America  he  would  declare  a  moratorium  on  mu- 
sic till  there  was  a  real  thirst  for  music,  and  a  disposition  to  work 
for  better  music. 

These  conditions  he  thinks  have  been  brought  about  by  the  ra- 
dio. All  one  has  to  do  is  to  turn  the  dial  and  a  program  of  music 
interspersed  with  some  advertising  scheme  is  instantly  broadcast- 
ed. This  we  can  readily  see  encourages  the  spirit  to  take  the  road 
of  least  resistance,  get  a  smattering  of  best  music  with  much  that 
is  not  worth  the  air  it  clutters,  with  nothing  to  do  other  than 
skimp  and  turn  to  make  the  monthly  payments  on  the  radio. 

Another  thing  this  musical  genius  advocates  is  that  America 
should  have  opera  sung  in  English  if  this  country  is  ever  going  to 
have  an  audience  that  really  appreciates  opera.  Another  reason 
for  having  opera  in  English  is  that  the  language  is  singable  and 
musical,  and  by  singing  in  English  the  opera  will  be  intelligible  to 
the  least  informed  as  to  the  theme. 

Music,  so  states  Beckett,  helps  one  to  grow  beautiful  inwardly 
and  that  there  should  be  more  good  music  for  the  unemployed. 
This  program  of  activities,  music  for  pastime,  would  react  as  a 
panacea  for  the  wayward,  leading  many  from  the  thoughts  of  crime 
to  higher  planes  of  thought. 

It  is  quite  true  the  days  of  practicing  by  the  hour,  and  then  more, 
to  learn  the  musical  compositions  of  the  masters  is  no  longer  em- 
phasized as  it  once  was,  but  instead  the  youths  of  the  country  go 
to  college  aspiring  for  the  much  talked  of  degree.  The  degree  is 
all  right  for  many,  but  not  for  the  masses,  music  especially  for  the 
women,  the  home  makers,  has  a  refining  and  sweetening  influence 
in  rearing  a  family.  It  gives  grace  to  the  soul  the  same  that  danc- 
ing, and  other  ways  of  physical  cuture,  give  grace  to  the  body. 


PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism  is  not  belonging  to  a  political  party  and  voting  for 
its  candidates.     That  may  be  merely  partisanship. 
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It  is  not  paying  taxes  to  support  government.  That's  only  dis- 
charging obligation  for  privilege  security,  freedom,  liberty. 

It  is  not  boasting  institutions  that  make  for  the  education  and 
enlightenment,  institutions  which  must  be  preserved  after  we  are 
gone. 

Patriotism  is  love  of  country  expressed  in  such  immortal  words 
as:  "My  country,  right  or  wrong";  and  "I  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  give  to  my  country." 

Have  we  such  patriotism  today?  That's  the  searching  question 
we  should  ask  ourselves  as  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  our  country  was  born. — F.  B.  Craig. 


THE  REAL  FRIEND 

In  the  life  of  Wendell  Phillips  there  is  this  significant  sentence. 
"It  is  not  enough  to  be  ready  when  duty  calls."  A  man  should 
stand  around  where  he  can  be  sure  to  hear  the  call.  Standing  by 
when  our  friends  are  sick  or  in  distress ;  standing  by  when  all  oth- 
ers want  to  forsake;  "standing-by-friends"  are  the  kind  of  friends 
worth  having.  Any  one  can  stand  by  when  every  thing  is  lovely, 
and  the  sun  shines  brightly,  but  the  sunshine  friend  is  the  one  who 
can  make  the  sun  shine  on  a  dark,  cloudy  day. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  HOLD  NATION'S 
FUTURE 


By  R.  S.  Barbour,  Jr.,  in 

He  was  going  to  see  his  best  girl, 
she  lived  a  half  mile  away,  it  was 
raining,  he  had  to  walk,  what  must 
he  do  about  his  shoes?  It  was  in  the 
country,  the  path  was  full  of  weeds, 
his  shoes  were  slickly  shined.  Ha!  a 
solution.  He  arrived,  his  shoes  were 
perfectly  shined,  not  a  trace  of  damp- 
ness. The  inevitable  question,  "How 
on  earth  did  you  get  here  and  keep 
your  shoes  looking  so  nice?"  The  re- 
ply was:     "It  is  the  way  I  walk." 

The  truth  was  that  he  wrapped  his 
nicely  shined  shoes  in  paper,  safely 
ensconced  them  under  his  arm,  and 
increased  his  stocking  feet  in  over- 
shoes. He  creeps  to  the  porch, 
changes  his  shoes,  and  proudly 
knocks  on  the  door.  Is  he  thrilled? 
Ask  him. 

The  same  young  man  walks  three 
miles  from  his  home  to  his  church. 
He  crossed  quite  a  large  creek  on 
each  trip.  He  says  that  in  the  sum- 
mer time  he  was  assured  of  plenty  of 
baths,  as  he  would  take  a  lengthy 
plunge  in  the  creek  on  his  way  to 
worship,  whether  night  or  day. 

This  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
adroitness,  and  pure  joy  of  living  of 
Hal  J.  Watkins,  beloved  85-year-old 
superintendent  of  Halifax  County 
schools.  Mr.  Watkins'  life  is  one  of 
hardships  gracefully  taken,  and  one 
replete  with  beautiful  friendships. 
His  home  here  in  South  Boston  is 
the  mecca  of  many  happy  gatherings, 
as  every  teacher  in  the  country  loves 
Mr.  Watkins,  and  he  is  never  forgot- 
ten. 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Mr.  Watkins  was  born  at  Mount 
Mayo  in  Halifax  County  in  1849,  the 
son  of  Richard  V.  Watkins  and  Mary 
E.  Baskerville  Watkins.  His  first 
education  was  in  his  home,  a  private 
tutor  performing  the  duties.  Fol- 
lowing this  early  training,  he  enter- 
ed Cluster  Springs  Academy,  and  for 
six  years  was  under  the  training  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  academy  with  the 
highest  honors  of  the  school.  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  entered  Hampden, 
Sydney  College,  and  after  an  exami- 
nation, was  placed  in  the  junior  class, 
graduating  in  two  years,  leading  his 
class  in  every  department.  His  only 
athletic  activity  was  baseball.  He 
graduated  at  19  years  of  age  and  was 
a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Tsi,  honor- 
ary fraternity. 

Been  Superintendent  For  22 
Years 

Following  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege, he  was  presented  with  a  400- 
acre  farm  by  his  father  in  Charlotte 
County,  where  he  worked  for  some 
time,  teaching  school  every  day,  and 
hunting  when  possible.  Later,  for  17 
years,  he  was  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  South  Boston.  For  some 
time  he  was  president  of  the  West 
End  Land  Company,  during  which 
time,  with  Captain  French,  he  sur- 
veyed the  large  West  End  section  of 
South  Boston,  and  staked  off  every 
lot  himself,  taking  two  years  to  com- 
plete the  job.  For  10  years  he  taught 
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in  the  schools  of  Charlotte  County, 
and  for  another  10  years  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Charlotte 
County.  Twenty-two  years  ago  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  Hal- 
ifax County  schools,  which  office  he 
has  held  since  that  time,  serving  with 
honor  to  his  town,  to  his  county  and 
to  himself. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  still  an  active  man, 
belying  his  85  years.  For  the  past 
22  years,  he  has  visited  every  school 
in  Halifax  County  at  least  once  dur- 
ing each  session,  the  schools  number- 
ing 250  at  the  time  he  was  inducted 
into  office,  and  now  numbering  310, 
with  about  11,000  pupils. 

There  are  nine  high  schools  in  the 
county,  two  of  them  having  no  ele- 
mentary department,  C.  H.  Friend, 
South  Boston,  and  V-oiene,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  Vol- 
ens  is  the  pride  of  Mr.  Watkins,  be- 
ing the  largest  accredited  rural  high 
school  in  Virginia,  number  more  than 
250  pupils.  At  the  present  time, 
plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection 
of  another  large  high  school  in  Hali- 
fax, and  another  at  Turbeville. 

Another  pride  of  Mr.  Watkins'  is 
the  Halifax  Training  School,  a  ne- 
gro institution.  This  school  was 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Watkins,  who  even 
wjent  so  far  as  to  furnish  the  seats 
for  the  auditorium,  paying  for  them 
with  his  own  money,  picking  out  the 
lumber  with  his  own  hands  for  the 
job.  The  instructors  in  the  School 
i  ate  with  the  best  in  the  State,  the 
pupils  numbering  466. 

Pupils  in  all  he  schools  in  the  coun- 
ty have  increased  by  6,000  during 
the  time  Mr.  Watkins  has  been  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Watkins  for  22 
consecutive  years  delivered  the  diplo- 


mas at  the  C.  H.  Friend  High  School 
here,  and  certificates  of  advancement 
in  the  Main  Street  Grammar  School. 
He  is  the  delight  of  the  children  and 
the  teachers  and  his  visits  are  eager- 
ly awaited. 

Veteran  of  Virginia  School 
Executives 

He  is  the  oldest  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Virginia,  both  in  experi- 
ence and  in  age.  His  services  are  in 
great  demand,  and  he  has  made  many 
addresses  to  gatherngs  of  teachers 
and  principals  in  various  parts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  is 
famous  for  his  ready  wit,  his  opti- 
mism, his  ever-ready  smile,  and  his 
modesty  in  connections  with  his  manj- 
great  achievements.  He  has  even 
on  occasion,  substituted  for  minis- 
ters, delivering  a  beautiful  sermon, 
with  the  greatest  of  ease,  apparently. 
He  is  especially  noted  for  high  ideal 
of  womanhood,  being  at  all  times  a 
favorite  with  the  ladies.  He  says  if 
you  stay  on  the  good  side  of  the  la- 
dies, your  chances  for  happiness  arc 
greatly  enhanced. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school  for 
25  years. 

Many  years  ago  he  married  Miss 
Rose  Overby,  the  lady  of  the  shiny 
shoe  episode,  showing  conclusively 
that  he  did  get  a  thrill  out  of  her 
compliments.  His  bride  was  from 
Charlotte  County,  and  passed  to  her 
reward  14  years  ago.  Their  living 
children  are  John  O.  Watkins,  South 
Boston;  Henry  Watkins,  Richmond; 
Richmond  Venable  Watkins,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Leak  of  Lake 
City,  S.  C. 
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Mr.  Watkins  carries  in  his  pock- 
ets at  all  times  papers  with  the  fol- 
lowing aphorism  plainly  written  in 
various  places,  "Do  it  now,"  or  as  he 
likes  to  say  it  in  Latin,  "Nunc  hoc 
age."  He  sums  up  his  accomplish- 
ments in  three  words,  vision,  co-oper- 
ation, success.  He  has  personally 
conducted  every  teacher  who  has 
taught  in  the  schools  for  the  22  years, 
making  each  recommendation  to  the 
board,  after  his  private  investigation. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
everyone  how  Mr.  Watkins  has  been 
able  to  find  time  to  accomplish  the 
multitudinous  tasks  he  completes. 
When  asked  how  it  was  possible,  his 
reply  was,  "I  try  and  keep  trying, 
never  ceasing  to  work,  and  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  by  all,  if 
all  would  try  harder." 
Urges  Community  Study  Be  Part 
of  Curriculum 

"Our  schools  must  teach  those 
whom  they  influence  to  become  bet- 
ter citizens  or  they  will  fail  in  their 
higher  possibilities,"  declares  Super- 
intendent Watkins  "Emphasis  should 
be  laid  upon  our  national  existence, 
and  as  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  come  to  respect  this  nation,  so 
should  our  own  citizens  have  a  prop- 
er respect  for  our  Government  and 
its  national  institutions.  The  schools 
have  taught  respect  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  or  the  respect  will  not 
continue. 

"However  valuable  as  a  part  of  the 
education  of  a  citizen,,  it  is  evident 
that  a  study  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  functions  of  government  alone 
will  not  accomplish  any  purpose.  It 
is  good  to  teach  young  people  the 
names  of  officers,  the  length  of  terms 
of  officers  and  their  duties;  but  it  is 
still  better  to  teach  the  motive  forces 


in  our  politics,  how  the  work  of  poli- 
tics is  really  done,  and  what  the  pur- 
pose of  government  is  and  ought  to 
be.  Sometimes  the  effort  is  made  to 
teach  patriotism  by  singing  patriotic 
songs,  by  reciting  the  victorious  deeds 
of  the  fathers,  and  no  doubt  such 
things  are  good,  but  insufficient.  If 
the  public  schools  are  to  be  instru- 
mental in  molding  our  boys  and  girls 
into  actively  good  citizens,  the  study 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live 
should  form  a  great  and  important 
part  of  every  curriculum.  It  should 
be  such  a  study  as  will  impress  upon 
the  child's  mind  the  fundamental 
principles  of  community  life  and  the 
Value  of  co-operative  effort. 

"Girls  and  boys  are  assets  only 
when  properly  trained  and  educated. 
Ignorance  consumes,  its  does  not  pro- 
duce; it  destroys,  it  does  not  create. 
Instead  of  happiness  and  loyalty,  ig- 
norance results  in  discontent  and  Bol- 
shevism. The  educated  mind  is  cre- 
ative. If  America  will  take  care  of 
its  boys  and  girls  today,  those  boys 
and  girls  will  take  care  of  America 
tomorrow.  The  character  of  the  fu- 
ture civilization  of  America  depends 
upon  the  character  of  education  giv- 
en today. 

"People  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  the  public  schools  are  the  nur- 
series of  good  citizenship,  the  lights 
by  which  republican  virtues  are  most 
clearly  and  extensvely  reflected. 
Without  them  no  republic  govern- 
ment can  long  exist  and  flourish ;  with 
them,  wisely  fostered  and  liberally 
supported,  no  bigot's  faith  can  be 
widely  disseminated.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  how  earnestly  and  assiduously 
should  every  good  citizen  strive  to 
guard  and  improve  a  judicious  system 
of  public  instruction." 
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HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 


(Watchman- 
Some  people  are  old  at  thirty  and 
some  are  young  at  seventy.  Years, 
though,  on  the  surface  so  exact,  are 
nevertheless  notoriously  unreliable. 
We  know  two  men.  The  calendar 
years  tell  a  false  story  about  them. 
They  say  each  is  beyond  seventy. 
They  both  came  up  from  poverty  to 
their  present  prosperous  estate. 

They  are  alert,  vital,  and  keenly  in- 
terested in  present  day  affairs.  They 
are  hopeful  and  happy.  We  met 
them  together  once.  We  came  away 
from  the  experience  of  that  memora- 
ble hour  with  a  new  interest  in  life. 
In  our  Christian  churches  there  are 
many  such  people  whom  the  world 
calls  old,  but  whose  spirits  are  alive 
with  the  eternal  fires. 

Oliver  Wendell  Homes,  when 
eighty  years  of  age,  spoke  of  a  friend 
of  seventy  as  "still  a  stripling."  A 
brisk  maiden  lady,  herself  a  woman  of 
seventy,  was  talking  with  us  about  the 
strength  and  joy  with  which  her  fath- 
er had  welcomed  the  advancing  years. 
We  asked,  "Was  he  old  when  he 
died?"  "Oh,  no!"  she  replied,  "  he 
was  only  eighty,  and  he  really  seem- 
ed younger  than  his  children.  He 
had  the  spirit  of  youth  and  hope  to 
the  end." 

We  remember  a  deacon  whom  the 
figures  said  was  seventy-five  or  so. 
He  used  to  attend  the  young  people's 
society  regularly.  He  was  not  prosy 
or  long-winded.  He  would  always 
say  something,  speaking  for  a  min- 
ute or  so.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing the  young  folks  would  gather 
about  him,  and  talk  and  laugh  with 


Examiner) 

him.  He  loved  them  and  how  they 
loved  him!  He  was  one  of  them. 
Blessed  is  the  man  of  years  who, 
when  men  of  his  own  age  pass  from 
earthly  scenes  and  seem  to  leave  him 
alone,  makes  new  contacts,  and  gath- 
ers about  him  loyal  friends  of  the 
succeeding  generations. 

When  that  good  deacon  died  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  multitude 
which  completely  filled  the  great 
church  auditorium  and  hundreds  of 
them  were  young  people  who  mourn- 
ed the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  dear 
comrade.  Such  men  never  die,  for 
their  influence  lives  on. 

Ycuth  is  the  period  of  high  adven- 
ture, not  for  morbid  self-analysis. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  said: 
"If  we  wish  to  scale  Mont  Blanc  or 
visit  the  Thieves'  Kitchen  in  East 
End,  go  down  in  a  diving  dress  or 
up  in  a  balloon,  we  must  be  about  it 
when  we  are  still  young.  It  will  not 
do  to  delay  it  until  we  are  clogged 
with  prudence  or  limping  with  rheu- 
matism, and  people  begin  to  say, 
'What  does  gravity  out  of  bed?'  " 

If  a  man  determines  to  be  young 
and  nobly  adventurous,  and  refuses 
to  be  cynical  and  thus  beckon  ennui 
and  old  age,  the  vital  srark  will  con- 
tinue to  glow,  and  virile  energy  will 
persist  throughout  the  changing 
years.  The  man  of  seventy,  thus 
sustained,  may  not  attempt  to  climb 
the  physical  height  of  Mont  Blanc, 
but  with '  radiant  faith  and  cheerful 
hopefulness  he  can  climb  heights  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  attainment, 
undreamed  of  in  his  earlier  years — 
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and  keep  on  climbing.  The  Christian 
life  is  an  ever,achieving  and  ever- 
conquering  life.  The  man  goes  for- 
ward, from  glory  unto  glory. 

We  wonder  if  some  ministers  do 
not  grow  old  before  their  time?  We 
wonder  if  the  so-called  deadline  in 
the  ministry  cannot,  in  part  at  least, 
be  thus  accounted  for?  It  is  un- 
thinkable to  us,  whatever  their  years, 
that  some  ministers  of  our  acquain- 
tance can  ever  grow  old.  To  be  sure 
they  are  nearing  seventy,  but  they 
are  up  to  date  in  their  friendships, 
in  their  consciousness  of  social  obli- 
gations and  in  their  knowledge  of 
everyday  affairs.  Add  to  this  the 
wisdom  which  has  come  to  them  by 
long  experience  and  it  can  be  seen  at 
once  that  these   young  old   men  can 


never  be  despised. 

We  saw  one  of  these  young  old 
men  the  other  day.  He  came  in 
dressed  in  a  handsome  gray  suit, 
spotless  linen,  a  becoming  Panama 
hat  and  well  polished  shoes.  He  laid 
aside  his  cane,  took  off  his  gloves, 
polished  his  glasses,  and  wanted  to 
know  about  the  newest  of  the  new 
books!  He  then  asked  about  people 
and  movements  over  the  denomina- 
tion from  Maine  to  California.  Af- 
ter a  visit  of  fifteen  minutes  he  went 
out  of  our  office  like  a  whirlwind. 
When  he  left  we  felt  that  we  needed 
a  rest.  We  remarked,  "Well  there  is 
one  man  who  will  never  grow  old." 
After  all,  what  is  the  use  of  growing 
old? 


IT  DOESN'T  PAY 

It  doesn't  pay  to  worry 

Or  give  up  in  despair, 
When  there's  so  much  of  gladness 

For  you  to  freely  share. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  grumble, 
If  things  seem  to  go  wrong ; 

Better  down  your  disappointments 
With  a  burst  of  cheerful  song. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  dwaddle 

When  there's  urgent  work  to  do; 
A  clear  and  noble  purpose 

Will  inspire  the  best  in  you. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  be  sorry 

Over  chances  missed  and  gone ; 

For  however  black  the  night, 
Then  surely  comes  the  dawn. 


-Selected. 
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A  NECESSARY  MINERAL 


By  Cora  P. 

Salt  is  the  only  food  that  belongs 
to  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  man,  that 
it  early  became  an  article  of  trade. 
Most  historians  agree  that  that  nev- 
er since  the  earliest  times  have  hu- 
man beings  lived  without  salt.  If 
they  have  not  had  salt  as  a  seasoning, 
they  have  lived  upon  foods  contain- 
ing an  abundance  of  that  necessary 
mineral. 

The  first  written  reference,  that 
we  find  to  salt,  is  in  the  Bible.  In 
the  Book  of  Job  which  was  written 
more  than  twenty-two  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  find 
this  question,  "Can  nothing  which  is 
unsavory  be  eaten  without  salt?" 
(Job  6:6). 

We  find  the  word  salt  mentioned 
some  thirty  odd  times  in  the  Bible. 
The  most  familiar  story  is  the  one 
about  Lot's  wife.  You  will  recall 
that  Lot  was  the  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham. He  lived  in  the  city  of  Sodom 
at  the  time  it  was  to  be  destroyed  for 
its  wickedness.  Lot  and  his  family 
were  warned  to  leave  Sodom  and 
not  to  look  behind  them,  as  they  fled. 
Lot's  wife  looked  back  at  the  burning 
city  and  was  changed  into  a  pillar  of 
salt. 

During  ancient  times  hundreds  of 
shallow  salt  basins  were  to  be  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  in  Palestine.  Caravans  of  don- 
keys used  to  carry  salt  from  this  re- 
gion to  nearby  countries. 

Salt  was  one  of  the  commercial 
products  of  ancient  Venice.  The  salt 
was     evaporated     from     the     water 


Emerson 

around  the  marsh  islands  upon  which 
the  city  is  built. 

The  poet  Homer  referred  to  salt 
when  describing  the  repasts  of  his 
heroes.  The  soldiers  in  old  Roman 
days  received  part  of  their  pay  in 
salt.  Our  word  "salary  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  salarium  which  means 
"salt  money." 

The  early  Hebrews  had  a  religious 
custom  of  rubbing  little  babies  with 
salt.  This  was  thought  to  make  the 
infants  grow  into  strong  and  healthy 
men  and  women.  To  the  American 
Indians  salt  was  "magic  white  sand." 
They  thought  it  made  people  strong. 

Before  the  dawn  of  Christianity 
salt  was  used  in  keeping  agreements, 
also  in  religious  ceremonies.  The 
Greeks  had  a  saying  that  one  should 
never  trust  a  person  without  first 
eating  a  peck  of  salt  with  him.  To 
these  ancient  people  salt  was  almost 
as  important  as  the  sun  which  they 
worshipped. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  salt  was 
used  as  money  in  Abyssinia.  Pure 
salt  was  made  into  lozenges  called 
"amoulies."  These  small  tablets  had 
a  value  equal  to  about  one  cent.  They 
were  accepted  by  the  natives  as  read- 
ily as  we  accept  pennies. 

We  read  how,  in  certain  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
the  natives  will  trade  a  peck  of  po- 
tatoes for  a  tablespoonful  of  salt. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  times  that 
Indians  in  our  own  country  would 
barter  their  land  for  a  small  amount 
of  "magic  white  sand." 

One  of    the    oldest    roads    in    the 
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world  was  built  by  Roman  soldiers. 
The  name  of  this  road  was  Via  Sa- 
laria.  It  was  built  so  that  salt  could 
be  carried  to  Rome  from  the  salt 
works  at  Ostia.  Ostia  was  a  town 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  high 
tax  on  salt  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  olden  times  in  England,  this 
necessary  mineral  was  considered  so 
imoprtant  that  it  was  used  to  deter- 
mine the  order  of  seating  guests  at 
banquets.  A  large  dish  of  salt  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  long  table. 
All  those  of  noble  birth  were  seated 
above  the  dish  of  salt.  The  humble 
people  were  given  places  below  the 
salt  dish.  Shakespeare,  England's 
famous  playwright,  spoke  of  salt  in 
several  of  his  writings. 

In  our  own  language  we  have  many 
phrases  about  salt.  These  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times.  When  we  hear  it  said  that  a 
certain  person  is  "not  worth  his  salt," 
we  know  that  it  means  he  is  not  do- 
ing his  work  well  enough  to  earn  his 
salary.  When  we  say  that  person  is 
"the  salt  of  the  earth"  it  is  about  the 
highest  compliment  that  we  can  of- 
fer. 

Not  many  years  ago,  an  old  docu- 
ment was  found  that  had  been  writ- 
ten in  Verona,  Mississippi.  It  had 
been  written  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  This  paper  re- 
corded the  sale  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  salt  at  one  dollar  a  pound. 
Think  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
salt  we  would  be  able  to  buy  for  sev- 
en thousand  dollars. 

At  the  time  civilization  first  began 


its  westward  movement,  salt  was 
considered  so  necessary  that  people 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Kansas  were  will- 
ing to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it  as 
was  asked  in  Ohio.  So  great  were 
the  hazards  of  moving  this  mineral 
that  only  the  bravest  and  hardiest 
plainsmen  would  attempt  the  jour- 
ney. 

Because  salt  is  so  plentiful  and 
cheap  in  our  own  country,  we  forget 
how  necessary  it  is.  The  United 
States  has  so  much  salt  that  it  would 
be  able  to  provide  the  world  with  salt 
almost  indefinitely.  The  state  of 
Oklahoma  has  a  salt  desert  covering 
40,000  acres.  In  some  places  in  New 
York  state,  the  salt  deposit  is  more 
than  300  feet  thick. 

The  famous  salt  mines  at  Wielicz- 
ka,  (Poland)  are  known  as  one  of 
the  lesser  wonders  of  the  world.  They 
form  an  underground  city  with  more 
than  thirty  miles  of  railroad.  The 
whole  city  is  carved  out  of  solid  salt. 

America  produces  more  than  twen- 
ty-five million  dollars  worth  of  salt 
in  a  year.  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Kansas  are  leading  salt 
producing  states. 

Salt  is  used  mainly  for  cooking  and 
seasoning.  It  is  also  used  extensive- 
ly in  meat  packing,  refrigeration, 
dairying,  pottery  glazing,  enamel  and 
pipe  works,  and  in  the  tanning  of 
hides. 

Each  person  in  the  United  States 
uses  on  an  average  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen pounds  of  salt  a  year.  Salt  sup- 
plies the  tissues  of  the  human  body 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  iodine. 
Without  this  mineral  every  living 
thing  would  perish. 
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ONCE  A  VIRGINIAN  INVADED  BRITAIN 


By  John  T 

The  two  officers  in  the  practically 
unknown  uniform  of  the  Continental 
Navy  sat  in  the  little  French  cafe 
sipping  rumpunch  and  looking  at  no 
one.  There  were  only  a  few  casual 
wine  drinkers  who  strayed  in  to  look 
at  them,  because  all  Brest  had  gone 
to  the  docks  to  gaze  in  astonishment 
at  a  British  man  o'  war  brought  in 
captive  by  an  American  ship,  a 
strange  sight,  indeed,  when  England 
in  actuality  ruled  the  sea. 

Of  those  who  turned  their  eyes  to- 
ward the  table,  each  saw  a  small 
man,  resplendent  in  a  gold  embroider- 
ed uniform  and  lace,  and  a  gangling- 
Yankee  first  mate  whose  furbishings 
were  as  sea  worn  as  his  face.  All 
present,  including  the  landlord,  star- 
ed in  amazement  when  the  small  man 
arose,  overturning  the  table,  and  with 
no  preliminaries  set  terrier  like  upon 
a  great  hulk  of  a  fellow  who  had  just 
come  in,  striking  viciously,  knocking 
the  big  man  down,  and  throwing  him 
out,  afterward  returning  to  a  table 
to  which  he  carefully  brought  other 
glasses  of  punch  for  his  companion, 
which  they  sipped  quietly. 

"The  man  he  beat,"  after  wrote 
the  first  mate,  Nathaniel  Fanning  of 
Connecticut,  '  "was  of  large  dimen- 
sions, weighing  200  pounds,  and 
whom  he  accused  of  spying.  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  hit  s,o  hard  or  so 
fast.  He  could  do  more  damage  in  a 
second  than  another  man  could  in  a 
minute." 

Brest  Awed  by  His  Pirate  Rejmtation 

The    captain    and    Mate    Fanning 


Goolrick 

pushed  later  through  the  crowd  at 
the  docks  near  His  Majesty's  ship, 
the  Drake,  and  onward  to  the  Rang- 
er. Captain  Jones  walked  erect,  as 
a  man  who  had  pride  and  cared  not 
who  knew  it.  He  was  slender,  well 
built,  five  feet  seven  inches  tall,  with 
dark  brown  hair  and  darker  eyes, 
and  he  wore  a  three-cornered  blue 
hat  with  a  gold  band  about  it,  a  blue 
coat  faced  with  red,  slashed  cuffs,  a 
linen  collar  from  which  there  cas- 
caded white  lace  of  fine  make,  a  scar- 
let waistcoat,  white  silk  stocking,  and 
on  his  shoes  silver  buckles.  Upon 
his  shoulders  were  gold  epaulets  and 
at  his  side  hung  a  gold  trimmed 
sword  scabbard.  Even  the  button- 
holes of  his  coat  were  embroidered 
with  gold  thread. 

As  he  passed,  puzzled  onlookers 
said:  "It  is  Paul  Jones,  the  Pirate" 
and  whispered  tales  of  him,  and  of 
how  he  had  harried  British  shipping 
and  taken  the  Drake  in  a  despertae 
battle  in  which  the  odds  were  against 
him.  They  wondered  at  him,  for  ov- 
were  being  told,  and  always  he  was 
a  swashbuckler,  a  ship  scuttler  with 
a  knife  in  his  mouth  and  a  red  hand- 
kerchief about  his  forehead.  All  of 
Europe  was  in  time,  to  hear  the  tales 
of  his  piracy  and  they  were  amazed 
at  his  appearance. 

Perhaps  that  night  it  was  that 
Jones  told  something  of  his  past,  for 
Fanning  afterward  knew  much  of 
him,  as  did  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
whom  he  wrote  in  a  curious  letter  the 
story  of  his  life,  in  part.  No  one  ev- 
er knew  it  all. 
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Born  at  Arbigland,  Scotland  iti 
1847,  at  12  this  son  of  a  gardener 
was  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  ignoi- 
ant  and  poor.  It  happened  that  his 
ship  came  to  America  and,  deserting 
on  the  lower  Rappahannock,  so  tra- 
dition says,  he  made  his  way  to  Fred- 
ericksburg in  Virginia — "The  country 
of  my  fond  election" — ,  where  he 
found  a  home  in  the  humble  place 
where  lived  his  brother,  William 
Paul  the  tailor,  for  whom  John  de- 
livered clothes  and  stitched  gar- 
ments. 

There  he  met  such  men  as  George 
Washington,  George  Mason,  Fielding 
Lewis,  Hugh  Mercer,  George  Weedon, 
and  the  Lees,  when  they  came  up 
from  the  Northern  Neck  to  get  Wil- 
liam to  make  them  clothes,  and  al- 
though this  ignorant  little  boy  in  a 
new  land  must  have  stood  far  off 
from  them  his  quick  mind  learned 
much.  Probably  there  were  sown  in 
him  the  seeds  of  the  love  of  liberty 
that  made  him  later  the  greatest 
American  sea  fighter. 

But  the  tall  spars  of  the  ships 
which  lay  in  the  river  opposite  Mrs. 
Washington's  farm  called  to  him,  and 
at  17  he  was  away  to  sea  again.  Two 
years  of  his  time  were  as  first  mate 
of  a  slaver,  and  aboard  this  ship  in 
the  harbor  of  Scarborough  on  the  Is- 
land of  Tobago  he  killed  Mungo  Max- 
well, a  sailor  whom  he  said  was  mu- 
tinous, a  crime  that  hung  over  him 
until  long  afterward,  when  he  was 
tried  and  cleared.  Back  in  the  same 
harbor  again,  two  years  later  he 
drove  his  sword  through  another 
sailor  whom  he  claimed  was  muti- 
nous and  whom,  he  related  strangely, 
assaulted  him  and  drove  him  back  un- 


til an  open  hatch  behind  him  stopped 
his  retreat,  when  the  sailor  rushed 
upon  the  sword  and  impaled  himself. 
Two  men  killed  in  port,  even  in  To- 
bago, was  too  much,  and  Paul's 
friend,  Governor  Young,  advised  him 
to  "retire  to  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca and  remain  incog."  There  was  a 
lapse  in  his  life  history  from  now  on 
fotr  some  time,  when  he  was  again 
found  resident  at  his  brother  Wil- 
liam's house  in  Fredericksburg,  being 
now,  however,  "Mr.  J.  P.  Jones." 

Sailed  First  Stars  and  Stripes  Across 
Atlantic 

William  died  in  1773,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  John,  who  erected  a  stone  over 
his  brother's  grave,  and  who  later 
was  desribed  by  the  courts  that  set- 
tled the  estate  in  Norfolk  as  "A  citi- 
zen of  Virginia  and  a  resident  of 
Fredericksburg."  His  brother  hav- 
ing left  him  nothing,  Jones  went 
North  where,  after  rebuffs  enough, 
he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Continental  Navy,  among  the  first, 
and  the  first  to  raise  the  original  flag 
with  the  coiled  snake  and  "Don't 
Tread  On  Me."  Nevertheless,  favor- 
ites were  placed  ahead  of  him  until 
he  stood  last  on  the  list  of  lieuten- 
ants. When  he  protested,  John  Han- 
cock asked  Jones  to  leave  his  com- 
mission with  him  to  be  shown  the 
committee,  and  then  lost  the  commis- 
sion, and  Jones  remained  eighteenth. 
He  was  a  subordinate  with  no  real 
command.  Sent  to  sea  with  three 
ships  the  best  of  which  hadn't  a  quar- 
ter deck  fit  for  a  sailor's  feet,  he  sail- 
ed to  Canadian  waters,  burned  ship- 
ping  in   two   harbors,   drove   a   small 
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British  fleet  from  American  waters, 
burned  a  British  transport,  captured 
10,000  British  uniforms,  sank  two 
brigs  of  war,  and  was  back  in  Ameri- 
ca in  60  days.  Were  it  not  of  record 
it  would  be  unbelievable. 

Despite  which  he  was  left  in  port 
idle  and  fuming,  now  a  captain,  the 
highest  rank  America  ever  gave  him, 
until  1777,  when  the  politicians,  pos- 
sibly to  get  rid  of  him,  gave  him  the 
little  Ranger,  over  which  he  hoisted 
the  first  Stars  and  Stripes  and  sailed 
for  foreign  waters  with  no  authentic 
orders.  He  crowded  on  sail  through 
a  battering  sea,  stopping  to  sink  two 
British  ships,  and  when  his  crew  de- 
murred at  his  recklessness  he  answer- 
ed, "She'll  carry  this  sail  in  or  carry 
it  down."  In  32  squally  days  he  was 
in  France,  flying  the  first  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean. 

George  Washington  later  said  that 
John  Paul  Jones  was  not  a  sea  gen- 
ius, but  that  he  understood  displo- 
matic  relations.  The  captain  exhibit- 
ed this,  long  before  Washington  said 
it,  of  course,  by  sailing  for  the  Bay 
cf  Quiberon  where  he  demanded  and 
received  from  the  French  Admiral  La 
Motte  Piquet  the  first  salute  to  the 
American  flag.  Satisfied,  Jones 
swept  now  along  the  British  coast, 
took  the  British  ships  Dolphin  and 
Lord  Chatham,  and  on  April  2  1778, 
landed  on  British  soil  at  Whitehaven, 
the  first  foreigner  in  centuries  to  put 
hostile  foot  on  British  shores.  He 
fired  the  shipping  and  docks,  captured 
the  English  soldiers  on  sentry,  and 
reached  his  ship,  unharmed,  with  his 
landing  crew.  Next  day  he  was 
ashore  at  Arbigland,  the  place  where 
he  was  born,  upon  the  estate  where 


his  father  was  gardener  for  Lord  Sel- 
kirk., whose  place  he  raided,  seizing 
the  silver  plate,  setting  the  docks 
afire,  burning  the  shipping.  The 
shadow  of  the  smoke  reached  Eng- 
land and  she  sent  out  the  best  of  her 
fleet  to  seize  him,  but  before  it  arriv- 
ed Jones  had  put  into  port  in  France. 

Little  Fleet  Des&/ts  Bone  Homme 
Richard 

This  was  what,  in  part,  lay  behind 
John  Paul  Jones  the  day  he  engaged 
in  fisticuffs  with  the  Englishman  he 
called  a  spy.  Much  more  lay  before 
him. 

France,  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  wrote  of  him;  "When  face  to 
face  with  him  neither  man  or  I  am 
told,  woman,  can  resist  the  strange 
magnetism  of  his  presence,  the  inde- 
scribable charm  of  his  manner,"  knew 
his  qualities  better  than  America.  It 
was  the  King  of  France,  who  gave 
him  a  gold  sword  of  which,  Jones  lat- 
er said  "I  am  the  only  man  who 
wears  a  gold  sword  given  to  him  m 
person  by  the  King  of  France,"  who 
also  gave  him  a  ship  and  procured 
funds  to  remodel  it.  When  this  was 
done,  when  she  was  ready  for  sea 
and  the  workmen  had  laid  down  their 
tools  and  the  riggers  had  gone  home, 
she  was  christened  the  "Bon  Homme 
Richard"  after  Dr.  Franklin,  and  set 
sail  for  the  sea. 

The  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  no 
beauty  and  she  was  sent  upon  a  mad 
quest,  with  madmen  in  the  fleet  ac- 
companying her  and  deserters  and 
mutineers  aboard.  The  crew  were 
French,  American,  Malay  and  Portu- 
guese   wharf    rats.        With    the    Bon 
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Homme  sailed  the  little  ships  Cerf, 
Pallas,  Monsieur,  Gambrille,  Ven- 
gance,  and  the  more  fit  Alliance, 
whose  captain  was  a  traitor.  Jones 
started  for  Liverpool  upon  the  pro- 
ject, wild  except  that  Jones  had  done 
things  as  reckless,  of  seizing  the 
docks  and  burning  the  shipping.  But 
he  captured  two  prizes  and  with 
these  the  Monsieur  and  Cerf  deserted 
back  to  France.  The  British  seamen 
on  the  Bon  Homme  stele  the  captain's 
barge  and  put  off,  and  when  the  Pal- 
las was  sent  to  take  them  she  sailed 
over  the  horizon  never  to  return.  The 
Gambrille  tacked  away  and  disap- 
peared, and  behind  her  the  best  of 
the  smaller  ships,  the  Alliance,  also 
took  off.  She  was  to  return,  with 
bad  results  for  Captain  Jones. 

A  lesser  man  might  have  been  dis- 
couraged, but  when  near  night  the 
sails  of  two  men  o'  war  loomed 
against  the  sky  and  the  lookout  made 
them  out  to  be  His  Majesty's  Serapis 
and  Countess  of  Scarborough.  Cap- 
tain Jones  sailed  cheerfully  into 
them.  Either  was  equal  or  surperior 
to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  but  the 
little  captain  was  untroubled.  "I 
want  tall  spars"  he  had  said  when 
the  Richard  was  remodeled  "because 
I  intend  to  go  in  harm's  way." 

"It    is  propably    Paul    Jones" 

said   the  British   captain  of   the 

Serapis,  "If     so     there's     work 
ahead." 

They  clashed  at  night  under  the 
moon,  with  bellowing  guns,  at  close 
quarters.  Against  the  two  ships 
Jones  maneuvered  for  an  hour,  when 
the   Alliance   came   in   sight  to   cheer 


up  the  American  crew.  But  the  in- 
sane Landias  only  sailed  the  Alliance 
close  and  fired  a  broadside  into  his 
companion  ship,  the  Richard,  and 
sailed  away  again. 

Twice  Jones  led  boarding  parties 
that  were  driven  back.  He  grappled 
with  the  Serapis,  the  Scarborough 
now  being  partly  disabled,  and  they 
fought  across  the  taffrails.  The  hull 
of  the  Richard  was  riddled,  the  rig- 
ging fell,  the  hold  filled  with  water, 
dead  and  wounded  littered  the  decks 
and  a  traitor  released  an  hundred 
British  prisoners  who  added  confu- 
sion to  the  will  scene.  Fire  broke 
out  aft  and  the  ensign  was  shot  down, 
seeing  which  the  British  captain  call- 
ed: 

"Have  you  struck?" 
To  which  Jones  answered: 

"No  Sir.  I  have  just  begun  to 
fight." 

Muskets  and  cutlasses  played  and 
Jones  led  a  last  boarding  party 
across  the  Serapis'  taffrail,  when  the 
British  ship  was  surrendered.  Just 
a  little  later  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
sunk,  riddled  with  cannon  balls.  Lat- 
er, at  an  investigation,  Captain  Pear- 
son of  the  Scarborough  said. 

"Captain  Jones  won  the  victory  by 
his  will  power  alone." 

Leaving  behind  in  Davy  Jone's 
locker  the  Good  Ship  Richard  and 
800  of  his  own  and  the  British  crews, 
Jones  sailed  to  Texel,  Holland  from 
where  the  echo  of  his  victory  spread 
rapidly  to  France  and  over  Europe. 
England  wished  to  revenge  the  au- 
dacity of  Jones  and  outside  Texel  she 
placed    a    large    fleet,    while    neutral 
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Holland,  after  a  few  days,  must  or- 
der Jones  out.  It  was  his  luck  that 
a  terrific  gale  swept  down  the  chan- 
nel, driving  the  British  fleet  into 
safe  harbors,  and  into  this  John  Paul 
Jones  sailed  with  his  single  ship, 
scuppers  awash,  past  the  harbor — 
locked  English  fleet,  past  the  Downs, 
out  to  the  open  sea.  As  his  craft 
tossed  precariously  through  the  thun- 
dering waves  of  the  channel  a  British 
captain  in  the  harbor  looked  from  a 
port  hole  and  said,  "Mad;  Quite 
Mad." 

Congress  Reviards  Vald/  By 
"Investigation" 

He  made  now  a  last  voyage  for 
America,  capturing  12 .  ships  which  he 
burned.  He  had  taken  in  all  60 
British  vessels,  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  supplies,  destroyed  10 
times  that  amount,  captured  1,500 
British  seamen,  and  four  times  in- 
vaded Britain,  as  a  reward  for  which 
his  country  called  him  back  for  con- 
gressional investigation.  Before  the 
committee  he  said,  "I  came  as  a  youth 
to  Virginia,  of  which  I  am  a  citizen. 
I  entered  and  fought  in  the  Continen- 
tal Navy.  If  I  have  done  ought 
wrong  let  it  be  made  clear." 

After  a  single  day  he  was  cleared 
with  honor  and  Congressman  Varnum 
of  Massachusetts  afterward  wrote: 
"There  is  a  magic  about  his  way  and 
manner.  Whatever  he  said  carried 
conviction.  He  made  himself  master 
of  the  situation.  At  the  end  the  com- 
mittee felt  honored  for  the  privilege 
of  hearing  him." 

John  Paul  Jones  at  that  time  was 
just    passed    32    years    old.     He    had 


served   in  the   Continental   Navy  less 
than  three  years. 

Found  Body  Under  Laundry  Refuse 
Pile 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  later 
Ambassador  Porter  began  to  look  for 
his  body  and  after  six  years  found  it 
in  a  leaden  coffin,  under  the  stable 
and  refuse  of  a  laundry.  It  was 
brought  back  amid  a  fleet  of  warships 
and  at  Aannapolis  the  President  and 
great  men  eulogized  the  memory  of 
the  little  sea  fighter.  But  even  then 
the  strange  fate  which  would  have 
hurt  him  worse  than  all  else  follow- 
ed the  vain  little  man,  for  his  coffin 
was  placed  behind  a  door  and  forgot- 
ten for  several  years  more.  Then 
some  one  remembered  and  his  coun- 
try reared  above  his  remains  a  monu- 
ment of  marble  and  porphyry  fit  to 
honor  any  hero. 

Half  the  world  still  regards  him  as 
a  bold  pirate.  But  of  him  the  Duch- 
ess de  Chartres  said,  "Not  Bayard,  or 
Charles  le  Tamaire,  could  lay  his  hel- 
met at  a  lady's  feet  with  half  so  knight- 
ly grace."  He  himself  wrote  to  Cath- 
erine, "Far  from  being  bloodthirsty, 
I  am  the  most  peaceable  of  men.  I 
was  not  made  to  be  a  soldier  or  sail- 
or, but  for  quiet  and  love." 

Mrs.  John  Adams,  whose  husband 
was  not  by  any  means  Jones'  friend, 
wrote  of  him,  "He  is  small,  well  pro- 
portioned, soft  of  voice,  and  vastly 
civil.  He  understands  all  about  a 
lady's  toilette  and  what  perfumes  she 
should  use.  Under  all  this  he  is  bold, 
enterprising,  ambitious,  and  a  favor- 
ite among  French  ladies.  I  should 
sooner  think  of  wrapping  him  in  cot- 
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ton  wool  and  putting  him  to  bed  than      set,  on  St.  Helena  Napoleon  said: 


of  sending  him  out  to  contend  with 
cannon  balls."  One  begins  to  think 
that,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Adams  was  fall- 
ing under  the  charm  of  his  "inde- 
scribable manner." 

His  worth  was  gauged  by  one  man 
whose  star  rose  when  Jones'  star  had 


"How  old  was  Paul  Jones  when 
he  died." 

He  was  told  37. 

"Had  he  lived,"  Napoleon  said, 
"he  would  have  been  Admiral  of 
France." 


The  sum  of  wisdom  is  that  the  time  is  never  lost  that  is  de- 
voted to  work. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


ORDEAL  BY  FIRE 


By  Leta 

"Yes,"  cried  Marjorie,  training  the 
powerful  government  glasses  on  the 
shore  of  lake  two  thousand  feet  be- 
low, "it  really  is  someone  moving  in- 
to that  summer  place,  Dad!" 

Mr.  Starling,  Forest  Guard  station- 
ed on  Avalanche  Peak,  squinted  at 
the  tiny  moving  figures  on  the  beach. 
"I  understand  that  the  people  who 
own  that  place  come  from  the  east 
and  their  name  is  Crenshaw.  I  hope 
for  your  sake,  Marjorie,  that  there 
are  some  young  people.  Up  here  on 
this  peak  you  get  so  little  chance  to 
meet  young  folks.  It's  hardly  fair 
to  keep  you  in  places  like  this  every 
summer,  but  I  don't  know  just  what 
else  can  be  done — under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Marjorie  took  her  eyes  from  the 
glasses  long  enough  to  send  her  fa- 
ther a  quick  little  smile.  "You  know 
I  love  the  mountains  and  forests, 
Dad." 

"Yes.   I   know   that.     And    I    don't 


Zoe  Adams 

know  exactly  what  I'd  without  you. 
You're  as  good  a  forest  ranger  as  the 
average  man  who  is  holding  down  a 
job  of  that  kind.  Still,  it  isn't  a  nor- 
mal life  for  a  girl  of  seventeen.  I 
know  you  get  lonely." 

Marjorie  put  the  glasses  down  for 
a  moment  then.  Her  blue  eyes  gazed 
out  over  the  velvet-green  forested 
slopes  wistfully  and  under  he  khaki 
blouse  her  slender  shoulders  straight- 
ened. 

"Yes,  I  do  get  pretty  lonely — some- 
times." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
Marjorie  had  never  admitted  even  to 
her  father  just  how  lonely  she  had 
got  on  Avalanche  Peak  this  summer. 
Full  of  life  and  fun,  she  had  to  con- 
tent herself  day  after  day  with  help- 
ing her  father  with  his  work  and  per- 
forming the  simple  household  tasks. 
She  never  heard  a  gay  young  voice 
except  her  own.  She  never  saw  any- 
one  but   her   father,   for   Avalanche 
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Peak  lay  at  a  wild  end  of  the  lake 
where  campers  and  hikers  never 
came. 

Ever  since  she  had  come  up  to  the 
Peak  she  had  been  interested  in  the 
one  summer  house  which  lay  just  be- 
low, two  miles  away  by  steep  trail. 
Every  daj^  as  she  scanned  the  slopes 
for  signs  of  forest  fires  she  had  also 
taken  a  long  look  at  the  house  at  the 
foot  of  Avalanche,  hoping  that  some 
day  her  search  would  be  rewarded. 
And  now  that  someone  was  moving 
in  down  there  she  was  as  excited  as 
Columbus  might  have  been  when  he 
sighted  land  after  weeks  at  sea. 

Her  father  was  saying — "maybe 
next  year  something  else  can  be  done. 
Maybe  you  can  go  and  stay  with  your 
Aunt  Eleanor  .  .  ." 

Marjorie,  who  had  put  the  glasses 
back  to  her  eyes,  broke  in  quickly — 
"Oh-h!  There  are  some  young  peo- 
ple! There  are,  Dad!  One — two — two 
boys.  Yes-s — they're  both  young. 
And — and  there's  a  girl!  I  can  see  a 
blue  hat.  She's  taking  it  off  now — 
she  has  golden  hair — she  must  be 
lovely  .  .  .  want  to  look?" 

She  handed  the  glasses  to  Mr. 
Starling  who  took  a  brief  glance  at 
the  sight  on  the  beach  far  below. 
"You're  right,  Marjorie.  Three  young 
people!  That's  great.  As  soon  as 
they're  settled  you  must  take  a  trip 
down  the  trail  and  call  on  them." 

Marjorie  took  the  glass  again  then. 
For  a  long  time  she  gazed,  enrap- 
tured, at  the  scene  going  on  below. 
She  saw  the  young  people  bring  a 
canoe  from  the  house  and  launch  it 
in  the  water.  She  saw  them  come 
romping  out  to  the  beach  in  bathing 
suits  and,  with  shouts  (which  came 
faintly   to    Marjorie's   ear)    catapult 


themselves  off  the  end  of  the  little 
dock  into  the  water.  She  had  to  give 
up  the  glasses  for  a  while  then  be- 
cause Mr.  Starling  had  to  use  them 
to  look  for  fires,  and  when  she  looked 
again  the  beach  was  deserted. 

That  night  the  glow  of  a  beach 
fire  and  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  banjo 
testified,  only  too  plainly,  to  good  fun 
at  the  Crenshaw  place.  Marjorie, 
sitting  on  the  peak  with  her  chin  her 
hands,  wove  dreams  of  the  days  to 
come  when  she,  perhaps,  might  be 
sitting  around  the  fire  singing  songs 
with  other  people!     She  was  thrilled. 

Two  days  later  Marjorie  put  on 
her  neat  forest-green  breeches,  her 
best  khaki  shirt  and  the  wide-brim- 
med hat  of  the  forest  service,  and 
started  down  the  trail  to  greet  the 
newcomers. 

When  she  came  to  the  house  she 
found  the  girl  lolling  in  porch  swing 
on  the  deep,  cool  veranda  overlooking 
the  lake.  A  certain  pertness  about 
the  Crenshaw  girl  seemed  to  breathe 
of  city  places  and  as  Marjorie  came 
up  the  steps  and  introduced  herself 
she  felt  suddenly  rather  il-at-ease. 

"So  you're  the  forest  guard's 
daughter?"  the  girl  said,  taking  in 
Marjorie's  mountain  garb  from  the 
wide-brimmed  hat  to  the  dusty  boots. 
She  didn't  bother  to  rouse  herself 
from  her  comfortable  position.  She 
didn't  even  ask  Marjorie  to  be  seated. 

Marjorie  explained  how  she  lived 
on  the  Peak  with  her  father.  "I — 
I'd  like  very  much  to  have  you — all  of 
you — come  up  and  see  us,"  she  end- 
ed, with  a  friendly  smile. 

The  Crenshaw  girl  yawned  dainti- 
ly. "Thanks,  but  I'm  afraid  the 
climb  up  to  that  peak  doesn't  appeal 
to  me  very  much.     I  prefer  the  lake." 
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Marjorie  scarcely  knew  how  to  an- 
swer such  an  unfriendly  speech  as 
that.  "It's  lovely  up  there,  really," 
she  said.  "You  can  see  for  long  dis- 
tances all  around." 

"I  can  get  enough  view  right  from 
here,"  answered'  the  Crenshaw  girl 
and  turned  her  head  away  as  if  the 
interview,  as  far  as  she  was  concern- 
ed, had  lost  interest. 

Marjcrie  went  slowly  down  the 
steps.  Tears  swam  in  her  eyes  and 
a  hard  lump  had  worked  itself  into 
her  throat.  It  was  quite,  quite 
plain.  The  Crenshaw  girl  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  the  forest  guard's 
daughter ! 

"Hi,  there,  who's  this?"  Marjorie 
had  all  but  collided  with  a  tall  youth 
coming  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  She  looked  up  into  teasing 
gray  eyes. 

"I'm — Marjorie  Starling,"  stam- 
mered the  girl.  "I — just  came  down 
to  welcome  you  to  the  lake  and — and 
to  get  acquainted!" 

"A  native  here?"  inquired  the  tall 
young  man. 

"Not  exactly.  Just  here,  for  the 
summer  helping  my  father  watch  for 
fires." 

"Oh — one  of  those  lookout  people." 
Something  seemed  to  go  out  of  his 
voice  as  he  regarded  Marjorie's 
mountain  garb. 

Was  it  some  kind  of  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  these  people,  Marjorie  won- 
dered, to  be  in  the  forest  service? 

"I — think  I'd  better  be  going  now," 
she  &aid,  flushing  under  the  youth's 
scrutiny.  "If  you  ever  want  to  take 
a  nice  hike — come  up  to  the  peak." 

"Sure.  We'll  come  up  sometime," 
he    said,   but   Marjorie   knew   as    she 


turned  away  that  they  wouldn't  come. 
More  than  that,  she  knew  she  would 
never  be  invited  to  visit  them.  They 
— the  three  of  them — didn't  need  her 
friendship,  nor  want  it. 

Somewhere  along  the  trail  she  sat 
down  and  sobbed  out  her  disappoint- 
ment and  hurt. 

When  Marjorie  told  Mr.  Starling 
about  the  result  of  her  visit  to  the 
Crenshaws  he  tried  to  make  light  of 
it. 

"If  they  don't  think  my  girl  is  good 
enough  for  them  it's  just  their  hard 
luck,  chick.  Don't  bother  any  more 
about  them." 

Marjorie  promised,  but  it  wasn't 
an  easy  promise  to  keep.  Each  day, 
through  the  glasses,  she  could  see 
the  Crenshaws  at  play  either  on  the 
lake  or  on  the  beach.  And  each  night 
the  friendly  glow  of  their  fire  and 
their  songs  were  a  mockery  to  the 
girl  who  watched  from  Avalanche 
Peak. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  later 
when  Mr.  Starling  prepared  to  go 
down  to  the  nearest  store  for  the 
next  month's  supplies.  One  day  he 
went  out  on  the  mountain  and  round- 
ed up  the  burro  that  the  government 
furnished  him  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying supplies  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  started. 

He  gave  Marjorie  many  last  min- 
ute directions.  "Use  the  glasses  ev- 
ery half  hour  and  if  you  see  any  sus- 
picious signs  phone  to  the  Supervisor 
right  away  and  report  your  findings. 
He'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  I'll  be 
back  tomorrow.  You're  not  afraid 
to  stay  alone  tonight,  are  you?" 

Marjorie  had  stayed  alone  so  many 
times   on   peaks  that  once  more  held 
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no  terrors  for  her.  "No  one  ever 
comes  here,"  she  said  now.  "I'll  be 
fine." 

Alone  on  Avalanche  Peak  with  all 
the  responsibility  of  leagues  of  Un- 
cle Sam's  precious  forests!  Twice 
Marjorie  scoured  the  distant  slopes 
with  the  powerful  glasses,  searching 
for  a  fleck  of  smoke  marring  the  vir- 
gin beauty  of  the  landscape. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  she  de- 
tected a  smudge  low  on  the  north 
slope  of  Chilco  Mountain.  Her  heart 
missed  a  beat  as  she  trained  her 
glasses  on  it. 

For  a  long  minute  she  looked.  Then, 
with  a  little  cry  of  alarm,  she  darted 
into  the  cabin  to  the  telephone. 

And  when  a  masculine  voice  anr 
swered  her  ring,  she  gasped  out — 
"There's  a  fire — over  on  Chilco  Moun- 
tain. The  north  slope.  It's  grow- 
ing— I  can  see  the  flames." 

"Has  Mr.  Starling  started  for 
town?"  came  the  voice,  reassuringly 
calm,  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

Marjorie  told  him  that  her  father 
had  left  almost  two  hours  before. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
voice  came,  "The  nearest  people  are 
those  Crenshaws  at  the  foot  of  Ava- 
lanche. You  have  my  authority  to 
enlist  the  men  to  go  and  fight  the 
fire  until  I  can  send  reinforcements 
up  there." 

"Enlist  them!"  Marjorie  gasped. 
"Then  I  .  .  ." 

"Must  go  with  them  to  see  they  do 
all  they  can,"  he  said. 

"But  I— but  they  .  .  ."  Marjorie 
stuttered. 

"You  know  what  to  do,"  the  forest 
Supervisor  interrupted.  "Take  shov- 
els and  gunnysacks  and  pails.  Stamp 
it  out.     Smother  it.     No  matter  what 


you  do — but  check  it.     Understand?" 

"Yes-s,"  faltered  Marjorie.  "But — 
those  Crenshaws — what  if  they  won't 
go  .  .  ." 

"They'll  have  to  go,"  came  the 
clipped  tones  of  the  forest  Supervis- 
or. "If  they  don't  they're  liable  to 
imprisonment.  Now  hurry  along. 
Every  minute  counts." 

The  receiver  clicked  into  place. 

The  Supervisor's  orders,  of  course, 
were  law.  She  would  have  to  approach 
those  unfriendly  Crenshaws  again! 
But  there  was  no  time  to  think  about 
that — now.  Swiftly  Marjorie  gath- 
er, then  she  was  off  down  the  trail, 
ered  a  few  necessary  things  togeth- 

AU  the  young  Crenshaws — the  girl 
and  the  two  boys — were  stretched  on 
the  beach  sunning  themselves  in  their 
bathing  suits  when  Marjorie  appear- 
ed. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  be  the  forest 
lookout  girl  again,"  said  the  Cren- 
shaw girl  in  a  bored  tone. 

Marjorie  looked  directly  at  the  two 
boys. 

"I  need  two  men,"  she  said.  "To 
fight  a  fire  over  on  Chilco  Mountain." 

"Is  that  so?"  drawled  the  youth 
with  the  gray  eyes,  lifting  himself 
on  an  elbow.  "Well,  if  you'll  guar- 
antee a  dip  every  half  hour  I  might 
consider  going.  But  otherwise  I 
guess  you'll  just  have  to  let  'er  burn." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Marjorie  said,  her 
small  face  setting  grimly,  "but  you'll 
have  to  come  whether  you  want  to  or 
not.     It's  the  law." 

"Law?  In  this  wild  country?"  re- 
marked the  other  boy  who  was  the 
younger  of  the  two.  "I  don't  see  any 
law  around  here.     Where  is  it?" 

How  could  they  waste  all  this  prec- 
ious time  when  every  minute  meant 
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that  dozens  of  beautiful  old  trees 
were  being  doomed  to  death?  Didn't 
they  realize  what  timber  mean  to  this 
country,  to  any  country?  Didn't  they 
care  about  beauty  nor  the  genera- 
tions to  come  who  would  live  in  this 
country? 

Forgetting  her  timidity  before 
these  unfriendly  people  Marjorie's 
eyes  snapped.  She  couldn't  keep 
quiet  any  longer. 

"Haven't  you  any  patriotism? 
Haven't  you  any  civic  pride?"  she 
burst  out.  "Oh,  I  know  you'd  fight 
for  your  country  to  save  it  from  ene- 
my invasion.  Well!  This  is  an  ene- 
my too !  But  what  do  you  care  about 
your  forests  being  destroyed?  You 
don't  care  about  anything  except  your 
own — comfort!  Don't  come  then.  I 
want  force  you  to!  I'll  fight  the  fire 
— alone!     I'm  not  afraid  of  it!" 

She  knew  she  had  said  things  she 
shouldn't  have  said,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment she  didn't  care. 

The  Crenshaw  boy  with  the  gray 
eyes  got  to  his  feet.  "Listen,  are  you 
accusing  me  of  being  a  coward — or 
what?" 

Marjorie  bit  her  lip,  facing  him 
bravely.  "Well — aren't  you?"  she 
fiung  out,  looking  the  tall  young  man 
in  the  eyes. 

He  met  Marjorie's  look  without 
flinching.  He  jerked  his  head  to- 
ward his  brother.  "Come  on,  Allen," 
he  said. 

"Aw,  Ted,  what's  the  idea?"  com- 
plained Allen  protestingly.  And  the 
girl  drawled — "I  think  it's  silly  to 
go." 

"Maybe  it  is  silly — but  I'm  going 
just  the  same,"  said  Ted,  grimly. 

"Oh,  well,  if  that's  the  way  you 
feel  about  it  .  .  ."  the  girl  got  to  her 


feet  also  .  .  .  "I'm  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  be  left  behind.  And,  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  always  did  love  to  go 
to  a  fire." 

There  followed  a  hectic  fifteen 
minutes  during  which  time  the  Cren- 
shaw young  people  got  into  clothes 
and  helped  Marjorie  get  shovels  and 
pails  and  gunnysacks  into  the  motor 
boat.  Then  all  four  of  them  were 
speeding  across  the  smooth  water  of 
the  lake  toward  a  rocky  point  below 
Chilco  Mountain. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  this 
won't  be  any  picnic,  especially  when 
you're  not  used  to  it,"  Marjorie  re- 
marked as  they  neared  the  point. 

Ted  Crenshaw,  guiding  the  boat, 
answered — "If  a  girl  can  fight  a  for- 
est fire  I  guess  Allen  and  I  can." 

"I'm  going  to  watch,"  said  the  girl, 
whose  name  was  Corrine. 

The  way  to  the  fire  led  up  a  path- 
less canyon  watered  by  a  tinkling  lit- 
tle stream.  As  the  four  pushed 
through  the  small  brush  Corrine  be- 
gan to  regret  that  she  had  come. 

"Turn  back  and  wait  for  us  at  the 
boat  then,"  admonished  Ted. 

But  Corrine  tossed  her  head  wilful- 
ly, "I'm  not  going  to  miss  the  fun 
now!" 

They  could  see  the  smoke  and  pres- 
ently they  saw  the  fire  burning  sul- 
lenly in  a  grove  of  tamarack  trees. 
Marjorie  drew  a  breath  of  relief 
when  she  saw  that  the  fire  hadn't 
gained  any  real  headway  yet.  But, 
even  as  it  was,  she  knew  they  must 
all  work  fast. 

Quickly  she  gave  her  directions. 
Ted  seized  a  shovel  and  began  fran- 
tically to  dig  the  necessary  trench 
around  the  burned  area.  Allen,  af- 
ter a  moment's  hesitation,  joined  the 
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older  Crenshaw  boy. 

Marjorie  turned  to  Corrine.  "You 
and  1  will  have  to  carry  water  from 
the  creek  to  put  out  the  fire  as  it 
creeps  ahead." 

Corrine  glared  at  Marjorie.  "I 
don't  take  orders — from  anyone,"  she 
said  loftily. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  help  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  went 
back  to  the  lake  so  you  wouldn't 
bother  the  rest  of  us,"  Marjorie  told 
her. 

"I  never  said  I  didn't  want  to  help," 
retorted  Corrine  and,  seizing  a  pail 
in  each  hand,  flung  off  toward  the 
creek. 

As  Marjorie  had  warned  them  the 
business  of  fire-fighting  wasn't  any 
fun.  The  heat  from  the  rays  made 
an  inferno  out  of  the  wooded  slope  on 
which  they  all  toiled.  By  afternoon 
Ted's  and  Allen's  palms  were  a  mass 
of  blisters  and  their  strong  young 
backs  bent  more  and  more  painfully 
to  the  task  of  constructing  the  trench. 
Marjorie  saw  them  stop  now  and 
then  to  gaze  back  at  the  cool  lake,  but 
neither  of  them  said  anything  as 
they  bent  grimly  again  to  the  work 
before  them. 

Corrine's  clothes  were  torn  and 
soiled  from  carrying  water  up  the 
slope  through  the  brush  from  the 
creek.  Her  face,  too,  was  streaked 
with  dirt. 

Sunset  had  come  upon  the  forests 
before  the  fire  was  at  last  under  con- 
trol. The  two  boys  leaned  wearily 
on  their  shovels  mopping  their  brows. 
With  a  moan,  Corrine  flung  herself 
face-down  on  a  patch  of  bear  grass. 

Trampling  feet  could  be  heard 
down  the  canyon,  but  Marjorie  was 
the  only  one  who  seemed  to  pay  any 


heed. 

"It's  our  reinforcements!''  she 
cried. 

A  few  moment  more  and  they  came 
into  sight — a  dozen  men  equipped 
with  all  the  implements  for  fire-fight- 
ing. And  at  their  head  was  Mr. 
Starling ! 

He  looked  at  the  smoking  patch  of 
ruined  forest,  then  at  the  four  weary 
fire-fighters.  "Why,  it  looks  as  if 
we  were  too  late  to  do  any  good  here," 
his  voice  lifted  proudly.  "Uncle  Sam 
will  be  grateful  for  this,  Marjorie.  If 
you  hadn't  jumped  on  the  job  so 
promptly  this  whole  slope  would  be 
ablaze  by  now." 

"I  don't  deserve  any  credit  at  all, 
Dad,"  Marjorie  answered  him,  smil- 
ing wanly.  "I  was  just  carrying  out 
orders.  But — if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  Crenshaws  I  would  have  been 
helpless.  They've  worked  like  veter- 
an fire-fighters  all  day." 

Mr.  Starling  went  over  and  grip- 
ped first  Allen's  hand,  then  Ted's. 
"I  want  to  thank  you  boys,  and  your 
sister  over  there,  too,  for  your  fine 
co-operation  here  today.  And  I  want 
to  apologize  to  you,  too.  You  know, 
I  sort  of  had  the  idea  that  you  were 
the  kind  who  wouldn't  feel  any  re- 
sponsibility toward  a  thing  like  this. 
But  I'm  glad  to  find  out  that  I  was 
wrong." 

Ted  grinned  through  his  dirt- 
streaked  face.  "I'm  afraid  you  were 
about  right  at  that,  sir.  We  didn't 
want  to  come,  but  we're  all  glad  we 
did  come  now.  It's  been  a  great  ex- 
perience— helping  to  save  these  old 
trees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  really  appreciated  these 
forests — untH  today.  But  you  bet 
I'll  appreciate  them  from  now  on!" 
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Marjorie  heard  what  Ted  said  and 
she  felt  a  little  glow  of  joy. 

Later,  going  back  toward  the  lake 
with  a  new  moon  just  appearing  ov- 
er the  trees  Corrine,  at  Marjorie's 
side,  said: 

"We've  been  very  discourteaus  to 
you,  Miss  Starling.  And  I,  for  one, 
feel  mighty  sorry.  I  think  you're  a 
a  peach  and — and  I  want  to  know 
you  better.  I  know  we  can  have  some 
good  times  here  this  summer — all  of 
us — together." 


And  Ted  joined  in  with — "You  bet 
we  can.  Can  you  swim,  Miss  Star- 
ling, and  would  you  mind  if  we  just 
dropped  the  'Miss'  and  called  you — 
Marjorie?" 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Marjorie  hap- 
pily, "and  I — can  swim!" 

Avalanche  Peak  would  not  be  lone- 
ly any  more  this  summer!  Funny, 
reflected  Marjorie,  how  fire  cleansed 
things — burning  out  the  dross  so  that 
the  gold  could  come  to  the  light! 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Miss  Myrtle  Thomas,  of  Jonesboro, 
a  graduate  nurse,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  School,  assumed  her 
duties  last  Monday.  Miss  Thomas 
was  formerly  employed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  We  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce this  addition  to  our  staff,  and 
feel  sure  that  the  boys  will  all  like 
the  new  nurse. 

— o — 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Goodman,  Miss  Mary 
Iris  Goodman,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sappen- 
field,  of  Concord,  and  Mrs.  George 
Braun,  and  son,  "Lefty  Braun,  of 
Berne,  Indiana,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  Monday.  "Lefty"  is  one 
of  the  star  pitchers  of  the  Concord 
Weavers  of  the  Carolina  League. 
Mrs.  Braun,  having  visited  similar 
institutions  in  her  home  state,  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  various  departments  here. 

Marshall  Weaver,  better  known  as 
"BolJ  Weevil,"  who  was  paroled  four 
and  one-half  years  ago,  called  on  us 


last  Sunday.  Since  leaving  the  School, 
Marshall  has  occupied  himself  in  va- 
rious ways.  He  attended  school  part 
of  the  time,  completing  the  tenth 
grade.  He  then  spent  some  time  on 
a  farm,,  later  going  to  work  in  a  fill- 
ing station.  He  is  now  employed  at 
this  work  in  Kannapolis,  where  he 
says  he  is  doing  well,  and  is  well 
pleased  with  his  present  occupation. 
— o — 
The  largest  quantity  of  cucumbers 
ever  gathered  at  one  time  at  the 
Training  School  was  gathered  last 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  the  of- 
ficial pickle  operator,  has  seventeen 
barrels  (capacity  fifty  and  fifty-five 
gallons)  of  cucumbers  put  in  salt  pre- 
paratory to  pickling  later.  While 
this  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
cucumbers  to  be  stored  away,  the  boys 
never  noticed  any  deficiency  in  the 
quar.'.ity  served  almost  daily.  The 
recent  rains  came  in  time  to  prevent 
almost  complete  destruction  of  our 
cucumber  patches.     None  of  the  oth- 
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er  vegetable  crops  were  revived  any- 
thing to  compare  with  that  which 
took  place  in  cucumbers. 

The  wet  weather  of  the  past  week 
has  caused  a  lot  of  extra  work  for 
our  hoe  hands.  Large  numbers  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  the  cornfields 
and  vegetable  gardens  in  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  growth  of  young  grass 
and  weeds  brought  up  quickly  by  fre- 
quent rains. 

Almost  every  farmer  is  familiar 
with  bitter  weed,  as  it  is  most  de- 
structive to  pasture  lands.  The  pas- 
tures here,  as  elsewhere,  were  liter- 
ally covered  with  this  pest,  and  the 
entire  school  section  was  reequisition- 
ed  to  help  in  its  eradication  by  pull- 
ing it  up  by  the  roots.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  this  work  be  done  immedi- 
ately following  a  heavy  rain,  as  the 
weed  has  such  a  root  depth  that  it 
can  be  scarcely  be  pulled  unless  the 
ground  is  softened  by  wet  weather. 
By  reason  of  this  work  our  cows  are 
assured  of  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  grass, 

The  game  played  here  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  between  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  the  Training  School  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  visitors  by  the  score 
of  3  to  2.  The  game  was  marked  by 
light  hitting,  each  team  getting  but 
five  hits,  none  going  for  extra  bases. 

L.  Allman,  who  did  the  hurling  for 
the  visitors,  kept  the  local  lads'  five 
hits  well  scattered,  no  two  coming  in 
the  same  inning.  He  was  also  aided 
by  some  very  good  fielding  by  his 
mates. 

Liske  started  on  the  mound  for  the 
School  boys,  but  retired  in  the  sixth 
inning  when  his   suport  cracked,   er- 


rors giving  the  visitors  two  unearned 
runs.  He  was  replaced  by  Andrews 
who  held  the  Mt.  Pleasant  batters 
hitless  for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 

The  visitors  scored  first,  putting 
one  run  across  in  the  fourth  frame 
when  Miller  singled,  advanced  to  sec- 
ond on  Cauble's  sacrifice  and  scored 
on  H.  Allman's  single. 

Two  more  tallies  were  added  by 
the  lads  from  Mt.  Pleasant  in  the 
sixth  inning  after  the  side  should 
have  retired  on  easy  outs.  L.  All- 
man,  first  man  up,  raced  to  second 
when  Worthington,  local  third  sack- 
er,  scooped  up  his  roller  and  heaved 
the  ball  far  over  the  first  baseman's 
head,  and  scored  when  Wright,  short- 
stop, booted  H.  Allman's  grounder. 
The  latter  scored  when  Ange  allowed 
Dove's  single  to  left  get  away  from 
him.  The  School  lads  scored  once  in 
the  seventh  frame  when  H.  Williams 
drew  a  pass,  advanced  on  an  infield 
out,  and  scored  on  B.  Williams'  sin- 
gle. 

The  School's  last  counter  was 
marked  up  in  the  ninth  as  Buck  Lef- 
ler  singled,  stole  second,  and  tallied 
on  successive  infield  outs.    The  score: 


Mt.    Pleasant 
J.  T.  S. 


RHE 
00010200  0—3  5  5 
000000  10  1—2  5  1 


Stolen  base:  B.  Lefler.  Sacrifice 
hit:  Cauble.  Double  plays:  Wright, 
H.  Williams  and  Smith  2;  Cauble  and 
Dove.  Struck  out:  by  L.  Allman  5; 
by  Liske  2;  by  Andrews  1.  Base  on 
balls:  off  L.  Allman  2.  Umpires — 
Davis  and  Lefler. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.   Andrews   Lutheran    Church,   Con- 
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cord,  conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard,  as 
found  in  the  21st  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  the  subject  of  his  talk  to  the 
boys  was,  "Obedience." 

In  our  daily  lives,  said  Rev.  Mr. 
Baumgarner,  we  should  ask  in  our 
minds,  "What  is  my  attitude  towards 
life;  towards  those  over  me;  those  in 
the  home;  towards  the  church;  and 
towards  God?" 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  story 
of  the  father  who  told  his  two  sons 
to  go  into  the  vineyard  to  work  could 
be  likened  to  our  lives.  The  father 
represented  God,  and  the  two  sons 
represent  His  disobedient  children  on 
earth. 

There  are  three  groups  of  people 
continued  Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner, 
which  fall  under  the  name,  Obedience. 
They  are:  (1)  Disobedience;  (2) 
Supposed  Obedience;  (3)  Real  Obed- 
ience. 

The  first  group  has  no  religious 
faith  in  God  that  is  lasting.  They 
fall  into  the  vices  of  dishonesty;  ev- 
ils of  social  life;  and  drunkenness. 
All  these  acts  of  disobedience  seem 
to  declare,  "I  do  not  care  to  know 
the  will  of  God."  The  people  in  this 
first  group  would  not  necessarily  be 
classed  with  the  thieves  and  harlots 
spoken  of  in  the  story,  but  they  are 
just  as  far  away  from  God's  vine- 
yard. They  have  no  connection  with 
the  church.  Their  minds  are  on  sin- 
ful things  of  tht  world.  They  are 
disobedient. 

The  second  group  would  be  people 
of  the  "Supposed  Obedience"  class. 
The  second  son  said,  "I  go,"  but  he 
did  not  do  so. 


The  Pharisees  with  all  their  petti- 
laws  of  observance  and  outward  show 
of  religion,  felt  they  were  doing  ser- 
vice to  God.  So  did  Saul  think  he 
was  doing  his  duty  when  he  persecut- 
ed the  Church  of  God.  They  wanted 
to  make  a  show,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  of  living  a  religious  life. 

Real  service  for  God,  said  the 
speaker,  does  not  come  by  simply  say- 
ing we  will  do  so  and  so — but  we 
must  have  the  right  attitude  towards 
life  and  others. 

The  people  in  the  third  group,  said 
the  speaker,  are  those  who  believe  in 
real  obedience.  This  group  would 
consist  of  persons  which  later  re- 
pented, believed  and  served  God. 

If  we  fail  to  do  the  things  that  are 
right,  can  we  expect  to  enter  into 
heaven?  Through  true  obedience  we 
have  our  souls  filled  with  love  of  God, 
and  our  lives  are  given  over  to  His 
service.  Then  we  are  ready  to  spend 
self  for  our  Master.  When  we  serve 
cur  fellow  men,  we  serve  God.  In 
doing  this,  we  find  our  own  burdens 
lightened. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ner said  when  we  have  a  huge  task  to 
perform  or  a  proposition  to  solve  we 
should  go  to  God  and  ask  for  His 
help  and  guidance.  We  should  seek 
to  know  His  will  in  all  things  under- 
taken. This  is  true  obedience  to  God. 
— o — 

Of  all  the  busy  business  men  in 
this  community,  there  is  no  one,  per- 
haps, who  takes  more  time  in  an  en- 
deavor to  make  others  happy  than 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  John  J.  Barn- 
hardt,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Cannon  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  addition  to  many  other  activi- 
ties outside  his  regular  occupation,  he 
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never  misses  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  boys  at  Jackson  Training  School. 
Not  many  days  ago,  he  inquired 
whether  or  not  the  boys  would  enjoy 
a  concert  by  the  Kannapolis  Band  on 
Sunday,  July  21st.  Having  been  as- 
sured of  their  keen  appreciation  of 
and  delight  in  music,  arrangements 
were  made  to  have  the  concert  at 
that  time. 

Immediately  following  tre  after- 
noon service  in  the  auditorium,  the 
members  of  the  band,  forty-one  in 
number,  arrayed  in  handsome  uni- 
forms, assembled  in  the  Latham  Pa- 
vilion, where  for  about  an  hour  they 
thrilled  an  audience  of  five  hundred 
boys  and  quite  a  number  of  visitors 
with  stirring  marches,  beautiful  ov- 
ertures and  popular  dance  numbers. 

This  splendid  musical  organization, 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
McGuirt,  director,  is  one  of  the  best 
concert  bands  in  the  South,  and  for 
several  years  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  these  delightful  pro- 
grams. The  members  of  this  band, 
in  addition  to  being  splendid  musi- 
cians, are  men  who  take  great  delight 
in  providing  entertainment  for  our 
boys,  and  Director  McGuirt  tells  us 
whenever  the  announcement  is  made 
that  they  are  scheduled  to  play  at  the 
Training  School,  he  is  sure  of  almost 
100  per  cent  attendance. 

We  were  also  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
C.  A.  Fisher,  business  manager  of  the 
band,  and  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
nicely  arranged  program  which  fol- 
lows : 

"Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I've 
Seen" — Roberts ;  "March  Invergar- 
gil"— Lithgow;    "Oh,    Slip    It,    Man," 


(trombone  novelty) — Davis;  "La  Pa- 
loma,"  (Spanish  serenade) — Yradier; 
"The  African  400,"  (an  educated 
rag) — Roberts;  "Hilo,"  (Hiwaiian 
one-step) — Lake;  March  and  Proces- 
sion of  Bacchus  from  the  Ballet  "Syl- 
via"— Delibes;  "Bull  Trombone,"  (a 
colored  toreador)— Fillmore;  Waltz, 
"One,  Two,  Three,  Four"— Lake; 
March,  "On  the  Mall;"  "Star-Spang- 
led Banner." 

Each  number  on  this  program  was 
exceptionally  well  rendered,  but  the 
ones  making  the  biggest  hit  with  the 
boys  were  "Oh,  Slip  It,  Man,"  a  num- 
ber in  which  the  trombone  section 
starred,  and  the  march,  "On  the 
Mall,"  in  which  most  of  the  members 
of  the  band  first  hummed  and  then 
whistled  a  very  catchy  part  of  the 
selection. 

Following  is  a  list  of  members  of 
the  band  present  on  this  most  de- 
lightful occasion:  Director — R.  G. 
McGuirt.  Clarinets — Philip  Seapark, 
Joe  Gabriel,,  Raiford  Miller,  Harris 
Rainey,  Richard  Wagoner,  C.  P.  Tate, 
Harold  Tash,  L.  C.  Harmon,  Jr., 
Ray  Hawkins,  R.  C.  McDowell,  O.  B. 
Lowdermilk.  Trumpets — L.  C.  Har- 
mon, Harold  Nance,  L.  K.  Currie, 
Grady  Bowles,  Floyd  Watson,  Fred 
Kuthan,  William  Shepherd.  Trom- 
bones— Lewis  Hilton,  Clarence  Black, 
Hubert  Hall,  C.  B.  Suther,  John 
Lentz,  L.  M.  McKenzie.  Bass — L.  M. 
Eudy,  C.  B.  Dry,  Clarence  Younger, 
V.  T.  Chisholm,  Carl  Lowdermilk.  Al- 
to— W.  M.  Demarcus,  Glenn  Chis- 
holm, J.  W.  Chisholm,  Leo  Gabriel, 
Ray  Black.  Baritone — W.  B.  Peel. 
Drums — J.  C.  Harmon,  Pat  Farring- 
ton,  Moody  Reynolds. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  July  21,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(3)   Jesse  Cleveland  3 

George  Chambers 
(S)    Erwin   Martin  3 
(3)    Earl   Rogers  3 

(2)  Hassel  Shropshire  2 

(3)  Richard  Sullivan  3 
(3)   Ashley  Thompson  3 
(3)    Jerome  Warren  3 
(3)   Vermont  Whitley  3 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Sam  Batts 
Clifford  Bowers  3 
(3)    Robert  Cashwell  3 
(3)   William  Goodson  3 
Herman    Lamm  2 
Claude   McLaughlin  3 
Millard  Owenbv  3 
Wiley  Willoughby  2 
John  Wilson  2 
(3)    Harvard  Winn  3 

Preston   Yarborough  3 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  2 
James  Boyce  3 
John  Capps  2 
Frank  Cobb 
Cleatus  Daugherty 
Vasco  Robinson  2 
Fred  Seibert  3 
Y.  V.  Spates  2 
Woodrow  Spruill  2 
Henry  Tucker  2 
Myron  Whitman  2 


COTTAGE  No.  3 
Elbert  Bryant 

(2)  Marcellus   Gurganus  2 

(3)  Porter  Willhite  3 


(2) 
(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  4 
Vernon  Bass 
Clarence  Boren 
Lindsay  Chavis  2 
Fleming  Collins  3 


(2 


(2 


(3 


(2 
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Clyde   Dixon  2 
William  Hill 
Woodrow  Jenkins 
Ralph  Johnson  2 
Billy  Justice 
Thomas  Little  2 
Irwin  Luther  2 
Jack  McRary  2 
Wheeler  Sturdivant  3 
Gray  Wright 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
William  Ballew  2 
Max  Cecil  2 
Arthur  Greer  2 
Maynard  Hicks  3 
Paul  Johnson 
George  Kye  3 
Randolph  Miller 
Louis   Tarkington 
Robert  Worthington  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Barnes  3 
Leo    Forrester  2 
Thomas  Hamilton 
Robert  Keith 
George  Spears  2 
James  Stepp 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
James  Corn  2 
William  Corn 
Fred  Dysen 
William   Green 
Caleb  Hill  3 
A.  Ray  Hudson 
Harding  Kluttz  3 
Kenneth  Messick 
Lewis  Parker 


COTTAGE  No.  8 
(3)    Charles   Banks  3 
(3)    Harry  Flowe  3 
(3)    Morris  Hicks  3 

John  Maxwell 
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(2)  Ernest  Owens  2 
Luther  Pierce 

(3)  Wallace  Pendergraft  3 
John  Penninger  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Erwin  Coward 
(3)  Lee  Dickens  3 

Randolph  Davis  2 

Charles  Freeman 
(3)   Woodfin  Fowler  3 
(3)   Pearlie  Funderburk  3 

C.  D.  Grooms  2 
(2)   Frank  Hall  2 
(2)   Carroll   Hoyle  2 
(2)   Thomas   McCarter  2 

(2)  Thomas  McCausley  2 

(3)  Ben  Overby  3 
Homer  Smith  2 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(3)   James  Kellam  3 

J.  T.  Lovett 
(2)   Hilton  McMath  2 

(2)  Leaman  Rose  2 
Winston   Strickland  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  Lewis  Crawford  3 
Patton  Capps 

(2)  Edward  Carpenter  2 
James  Enloe  2 
Robert  Farmer 
Dewey  Freeman 

(3)  Bennie  Holland  3 
(2)   Dallas   Hodge  2 

(2)  David  Hodge  2 

(3)  William  Kirk  3 
(3)  James  Montford  3 
(3)  William  Martin  3 

Theodore  Rector 
(3)  Charles  Smith  3 
(2)   Eldridge  Ward  2 

Cecil  Webb  2 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(2)   Trojan  Aiken  2 

(2)  Alphus  Bowman  2 

(3)  Walter  Beaver  3 
(2)   Joseph  Cox  2 


(2)  Frank  Dickens  2 
^2)   James  Douglas  2 

(3)  Paul  Eason  3 

(2)   Alfred  Holloman  2 
Richard  Honeycutt 
(2)   Basil  Johnson  2 
(2)   Edward  Lockamy  2 

(2)  Glenn  O'Quinn  2 
Leonard  Potter 
Arbie  Phillips  2 

(3)  Eli  Philemon  3 

(2)  Andrew  Powell  2 

(3)  Homer  Quick  3 
(3)   Thomas  Welch  3 

Leonard  Watson 
Olive  Weaver  2 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Leon  Burkhead  2 

Clarence  Douglas 

Randolph  Foy 
(2)    Bernis  Kirby  2 

Claudius  Pickett 

(2)  Eugene  Smith  2 
Harry  Smith 
Porter  Stack 

(3)  Howard  Wilson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Elzie  Carpenter  2 

(2)  Hubert  Hooks  2 

(3)  Homer  Jones  3 
Robert  McKee 

(2)   Troy  Powell  2 
James  Singleton 
Charles  Wagoner 

COTTAGE  No.   15 

Robert  Alexander 
Earl  Chambers 
Wilson  Medlin 
Edward  Martin 
(2)   William  Moose  2 
George  McManus 
Harley  Pennell  2 
Glenn  Stewart  2 
(2)   Robert  Teeter  2 
(2)   Frank  Wakefield  2 


Your  services  will  not  command  a  premium  if  your  word  has 
to  be  discounted. — Selected. 


un;c\ 
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$  * 

I  CHINESE  PROVERBS           I 

I  * 

*  Ifa  man  has  not  done  any  thing  wrong,  a         % 

£  knock  may  come  at  dead  of  night,  and  he         % 


*  will  not  be  startled 

t  t 

*  Think  of  your  own  faults  the  first  part  of  % 

%  the  night  (when  you  are  awake),  and  of  the  ^ 

%  faults  of  others  the  latter  part  of  the  night  |* 

*  (when  you  are  asleep).  % 

%  Even  if  you  should  be  uncivil  to  a  great  * 

%  man,  be  sure  that  you  are  respectful  to  a  * 

X  small  man.  % 

|*  T  o  go  a  long  journey  to  offer  incense  in  a  * 

|*  distant  temple,  is  not  so  good  as  showing  * 

%  kindness  near  home.  * 

|  | 

*  Use  men  as  you  use  wood:  if  one  inch  is  * 

|*  rotten,  you  do  not  throw  away  the  whole  % 

I  piece.  | 

*  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not  % 
have  them  do  to  you. — Swinton's  Reader.  % 


<* 
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LIFE'S  HAPPINESS 

Wouldn't  this  old  world  be  better, 
If  the  folks  we  meet  would  say, 

I  know  something  good  about  you, 
And  then  treat  you  just  that  way? 

Wouldn't  it  be  fine  and  dandy, 
If  each  handclasp  warm  and  true, 

Carried  with  it  this  assurance — 
I  know  something  good  about  you? 

Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  happy, 
If  we  praised  the  good  we  see? 

For  there's  such  a  lot  of  goodness, 
In  the  worst  of  you  and  me. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  practice, 
That  fine  way  of  thinking  too? 

You  know  something  good  about  me! 
I  know  something  good  about  you! 

If  aught  of  good  thou  canst  not  say 
Of  thy  brother  foes  or  friend. 

Take  thou  then  the  silent  way 

Lest  in  words  thou  shouldst  offend. 

— Selected. 


"THE  CHAPEL  ON  THE  ROCK" 

The  King's  Daughters  Chapel  when  first  built  attracted  much 
attention,  was  termed  the  "Chapel  On  The  Rock"  by  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  has  been  accepted  as  a  classic  in  architecture,  built 
of  Rowan  county  granite. 
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By  chance  we  found  an  Uplift  dated  October  28,  1915,  the  date 
of  the  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the  King's  Daughters,  at  which 
time  this  beautiful  classic  in  stone  was  dedicated  to  the  dominion 
of  God  in  faith  and  in  truth. 

The  different  articles  of  this  same  Uplift  carried  beautiful  trib- 
utes to  the  officials  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  terming  them  noble  women  with  an  ambition  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  "Church  In  Action." 

The  dedicatory  exercises  on  this  memorable  day  were  opened 
with  this  remark, — "Kind  Friends,  this  Chapel  in  its  completion 
stands  for  the  increase  of  loving  kindness,  which  is  the  soul  of  re- 
ligion ;  for  the  glory  and  magnifying  truth  and  justice,  which,  sown 
in  whatever  barren  and  rocky  soil,  spring  up  and  yield  a  hundred- 
fold for  use  and  blessings;  for  inculcating  and  teaching  the  domin- 
ion of  God  and  faith  in  human  nature ;  creating  and  inspiring  hope, 
the  chief  blessing  bestowed  by  Providence  on  man ;  and  for  exhib- 
iting in  a  practical  way  that  true  charity,  the  divinest  of  all  vir- 
tues, this  chapel  has  been  erected." 

The  editorial  in  The  Uplift  of  the  same  date  states, — "This  is  a 
gala  day  in  the  life  of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  In  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  state  convention  of  the  King's  Daughters 
there  was  a  splendid  representation  of  the  best  people  from  various 
quarters  of  the  state — a  pleasing  crowd  of  sympathetic  and  genu- 
inely good  people,  and  every  thing  conspired  to  make  it  a  glad  day 
for  the  school." 

Being  a  member  of  the  Order,  with  an  ambition  to  see  the  Chap- 
el in  completion,  there  are  delightful  memories  of  the  impressive 
and  solemn  occasion,  and  a  continued  hope  that  the  Chapel  will  be 
reclaimed  for  service  as  intended  for  humanity.  We  all  know  that 
the  growth  of  the  school  was  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  hopeful,  therefore,  the  chapel  is  not  adequate  to  hold  the  500 
boys,  and  stands  as  a  reminder  of  the  past  and  is  suggestive  of  a 
hope. 

But,  if  it  stands  "for  the  increase  of  loving  kindness,  the  soul  of 
religion"  why  is  it  not  possible  to  fulfill  the  mission  as  intended  for 
the  Margaret  Burgwyn  Chapel?  This  is  food  for  serious  thought 
upon  the  part  of  the  North  Carolina  King's  Daughters.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  these  good  women  who  have  never  failed  in  any  work 
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undertaken  for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  We  offer  no  suggestions, 
but  hope  that  some  far-visioned  woman  will  see  the  possibilities  of 
the  Chapel  that  should  be  used  as  intended  for  "the  increase  of 
loving  kindness." 


ABRAHAM  STARR  NOT  DISCONCERTED 

So  far  no  echoes  have  been  heard  as  to  changes  in  the  life  of  Ab- 
raham Starr,  a  foundry  worker  of  an  Eastside  tenement,  since  re- 
ceiving a  cool  million  from  a  relative  who  died. 

This  man,  poor  but  happy,  worked  in  a  foundry,  receiving  enough 
wages  to  supply  the  modest  wants  of  wife  and  children,  said  when 
the  news  of  his  good  fortune  was  broken  to  him,  'Til  give  it  to  my 
wife."  This  was  a  high  compliment  to  the  wife  who  perhaps  had 
not  gone  out  to  work  for  a  salary,  but  had  remained  in  the  home, 
true  to  her  charge,  and  by  her  frugal  mind  made  it  possible  to  live 
a  clean  and  wholesome  life.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  salary  realized 
that  counts  but  the  wisdom  in  spending. 

Starr  is  satisfied  to  continue  to  live  as  he  has  in  the  past,  and 
remain  true  to  those  who  were  his  close  friends  when  "economy" 
was  the  word  in  his  household. 


STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  New  York  City  schools  have  adopted  for  their  teachers  a 
code  of  character-factors  such  as  neatness,  cleanliness,  orderliness, 
good  manners,  tact,  courtesy,  co-operation,  unselfishness,  the  habit 
of  speaking  and  writing  good  English,  reliability,  honesty,  integri- 
ty, kindliness,  cheerfulness,  affection  and  sympathy  for  children, 
ability  to  discipline,  loyalty,  good  health,  a  clean  mind,  a  good  mor- 
al with  the  spirit  of  service,  and  if  they  do  not  measure  up  and  sus- 
tain the  code  mentioned  other  fields  of  service  have  to  be  sought. 

We  have  always  visualized  a  teacher  with  all  of  these  requisites, 
because  when  once  deciding  to  take  up  the  profession  the  prepara- 
tion includes  every  factor  mentioned.  In  fact  in  the  days  of  the 
"old-school"  it  would  be  impossible  to  qualify  without  these  ele- 
ments of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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However,  since  public  sentiment  has  been  moulded  in  favor  of 
stressing  certain  methods,  with  a  certain  number  of  units  so  as  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  standardization,  the  elements  that  make  men 
and  women  of  strong  parts  have  been  to  a  great  degree  overlooked. 

Nothing  presents  a  more  deplorable  picture  than  a  finely-cultur- 
ed man  who  is  devoid  of  character.  These  are  the  things  that 
make  one  feel  that  culture  without  character  is  a  dangerous  weap- 
on, especially  so  if  used  in  training  children.  A  teacher,  next  to  a 
parent,  wields  a  wonderful  influence,  therefore,  it  is  imperative  to 
stress  the  practice  of  the  character-factors  listed  by  the  New  York 
City  schools.  Every  teacher  leaves  an  impress  either  for  good  or 
bad,  they  are  living  models  for  their  pupils.  One  cannot  exercise 
too  much  care  in  selecting  teachers  who  have  the  combination  of  a 
fine  mind  and  strong  character.     They  mould  a  life  unconsciously. 


LINDBERGH  SAYS 

If  you  read  the  following,  according  to  Lindbergh,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  success  this  young  man  attained  was  not  just  a  happen 
so,  but  the  culmination  of  his  ambition  was  brought  about  by  a 
daily  study  of  self  "to  see  if  he  had  gone  the  way  he  charted :" 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  knew  the  difference  between 
the  right  way  to  do  a  thing  and  the  wrong  way  to  do  it,  it  was  up 
to  me  to  train  myself  to  do  the  right  thing  at  all  times.  So  I  drew 
up  a  list  of  character-factors  at  the  left  margin  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  then  I  numbered  the  top  of  the  sheet  from  one  to  thirty-one, 
ruling  the  sheet  both  up  and  down  and  sideways.  One  vertical 
column  under  a  certain  number  would  be  my  daily  chart  for  that 
particular  day  of  the  month.  At  night  I  would  read  off  my  list  of 
character-factors,  and  those  which  I  had  fulfilled  satisfactorily 
during  the  day  I  would  mark  with  a  red  cross ;  those  I  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  demonstrate  that  day  would  get  no  mark.  But  those 
character-factors  which  I  had  actually  violated  during  the  day  I 
would  mark  with  a  black  cross. 

"I  began  to  check  myself  from  day  to  day,  and  to  compare  my 
'blacks'  and  'whites'  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year.  I 
was  glad  to  notice  an  improvement  as  I  grew  older." 
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These  are  the  character-factors  mentioned  above : 
Altruism,  Ambition,  Brevity  in  speech,  Concentration,  Calmness 
in  temper,  Clean  body,  Clean  speech,  Clean  thought,  Clean  conduct, 
Cheerfulness,  Courage,  Decisiveness,  Determination,  Economy, 
Energy,  Enthusiasm,  Firmness,  Faith,  Gracefulness,  Honesty, 
Hopefulness,  Industry,  Initiative,  Justice,  Judgment,  Love  to  all, 
Loyalty,  Moderateness,  Modesty,  Neat  appearance,  No  argument, 
No  sarcasm,  No  faultfinding.  No  talking  about  others,  No  talking 
too  much,  Optimism,  Perseverance,  Physical  exercise,  Pleasant 
voice,  Punctuality,  Patience,  Politeness,  Reverence  (divine) :,  Pa- 
rent, Home  and  family,  Country,  Respect  superiors,  Respect  fellow- 
men,  Readiness  to  compromise.  Recreation:  "Manful,  not  sinful" 
Self-esteem,  Self-control,  Self-confidence,  Sense  of  humor,  Sleep 
and  rest,  Sympathy,  Sincerity,  Tact,  Truthfulness,  Thoroughness, 
Unselfishness. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  TAXATION 

The  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  make  motorists  pay  for 
parking  cars  on  the  streets  is  Oklahoma  City.  The  way  it  is  done 
is  that  the  streets  are  lined  with  "parking-meters."  The  motorist 
drops  a  nickel  in  the  slot,  that  pays  for  a  stipulated  time,  and  when 
the  time  is  up  a  red-flag  flashes.  Then  the  cop  tags  the  car  for 
parking  over  time. 

After  thinking  about  this  plan  of  taxation  it  seems  by  far  a 
more  sensible  way  of  raising  revenue  than  putting  a  tax  on  the  es- 
sentials such  as  the  real  necessities  of  life. 

Another  thing  that  makes  this  form  of  taxation  favorable  it  is 
no  respector  of  persons,  but  automatically  makes  every  body  come 
under  the  letter  of  the  law. 
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BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT  MAKES  GREAT 
PROGRESS  IN  ITS  25  YEARS 

(The  Pathfinder) 


This  is  Boy  Scout  Year  in  America. 
On  February  8,  1935,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  celebrated  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  for  on 
that  day  in  1910  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Observance  of  its  birthday 
inaugurated  its  Silver  Jubilee  of 
which  the  highlight  will  be  the  Na- 
tional Jamboree  in  Washington  Aug- 
ust 21  to  30.  Scouts  from  73  scat- 
tered nations  of  the  world  in  which 
the  Scouting  movement  is  organized 
will  come  to  join  in  the  national  cele- 
bration. A  kindly  Congress  and 
State  Department  set  aside  passport 
requirements  for  the   occasion. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  visible  re- 
sults of  the  spread  of  Scouting  into 
all  corners  of  the  world.  In  order  to 
understand  its  amazing  growth  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  organization  and  what 
it  stands  for.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  boy's  will  is  "the  wind's  will"  and 
that  he  is  like  a  bicycle,  "stable  only 
when  going  somewhere."  These  things 
were  taken  into  account  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  when  the 
need  of  doing  something  for  the  youth 
of  the  land  began  to  be  recognized  ay 
a  pressing  problem.  About  that  time 
there  came  into  existence  in  America 
an  organization  known  as  the  "Wood- 
craft Indians"  founded  by  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson.  At  the  same  time 
Daniel  Carter  Beard  organized  a  sim- 
ilar movement,  the  "Sons  of  Daniel 
Boone,"  named  after  the  famous  pio- 
neer of  that  name.  Then,  in  1908  Sir 


Robert  Baden-Powell,  who  recently 
visited  this  country,  perfected  an  or- 
ganization in  England  under  the 
name  of  Boy  Scouts.  Since  the  ideals 
of  both  American  organizations  were 
about  the  same  and  were  similar  to 
the  British  group  the  two  merged  and 
became  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
A  later  organization,  Lone  Scouts, 
founded  primarily  for  those  boys  who 
were  situated  so  they  could  not  take 
part  in  group  movements,  also  merg- 
ed with  the  Boy  Scouts  in  1923. 

Beginning  with  President  William 
H.  Taft  in  1910  the  change  of  each 
administration  saw  the  President  of 
the  United  States  become  the  honor- 
ary head  of  the  organization  with 
which  some  of  them  had  already  been 
identified  as  workers.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for  instance, 
had  been  a  volunteer  worker  for  14 
years  before  becoming  its  titular 
head  in  1933.  But  there  have  been 
five  real  presidents  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Of  these  the  present  executive  officer, 
Walter  W.  Head,  has  served  continu- 
ously from  1926  with  only  a  break  of 
one  month.  Dr.  James  E.  West  has 
served  as  Chief  Scout  Executive  since 
the  first  year  of  the  movement,  one  of 
the  founders,  "Dan"  Beard,  is  still 
National  Scout  Commissioner  and 
many  of  the  other  original  organiz- 
ers are  still  in  harness. 

Its  greatest  appeal,  perhaps,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  opened  to  boy- 
hood the  way  of  the  great  outdoors; 
the  plains,  the  hills  and  the  mountain 
trails.        It   has   built   character   and 
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taught  health  arid  safety,  woodcraft 
and  handicraft,  how  to  be  re- 
sourceful when  possessed  of  few  re- 
soures  other  than  natural  intelli- 
gence, and  above  all,  service  to  oth- 
ers. Deep  in  the  heart  of  nearly  ev- 
ery boy  is  the  desire  to  be  noticed  or, 
to  phrase  it  a  little  differently,  a  de- 
sire to  be  recognized  by  his  elders  as 
an  important  and  useful  element  in 
life.  This  want  is  satisfied  in  Scout- 
ing for  in  order  that  he  may  carry 
out  the  Scout  law  which  says  he  must 
be  trustworthy,  helpful  and  must  do 
a  good  turn  every  day  he  is  taught  to 
become  proficient  in  ways  of  making 
himself  useful  that  cannot  escape  rec- 
ognition. Last  but  not  least  Scout- 
ing offers  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  "gang"  or  "club"  spirit  in  the 
proper  way. 

From  the  very  beginning  personal 
responsibilty  devolves  upon  the  Scout 
and  his  progress  in  knowledge  and 
skill  is  marked  through  the  awarding 
of  medals,  merit  badges,  honorable 
mention,  etc.  These  act  as  a  spur  to 
ambition  and  he  advances  from  the 
Tenderfoot  or  Cub  stage  through  the 
various  degrees  until  he  may  become 
an  Eagle  Scout — a  rank  of  which  any 
boy  or  his  parents  may  well  be  proud. 

Anyone  who  pauses  to  review  brief- 
ly a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of 
this  organization  in  the  past  quarter- 
century  cannot  help  being  impressed. 
Almost  2,000  awards  have  been  made 
to  Scouts  for  life  saving  at  the  risk 
of  their  own  lives  and  this  figure  does 
not  take  into  account  other  rescues 
and  the  thousands  of  lives  which  have 
been  saved  through  application  of 
Scout  trained  first  aid.  Examination 
of  records  of  a  few  of  the  32,800 
Scout  units  reveals  the  wide  latitude 
of  services  rendered.  In  them  may  be 


found  notations  of  how  a  troop  aided 
in  the  search  for  a  lost  child,  helped 
in  city  clean-up  campaigns;  made  po- 
lice tarffic  counts  and  distributed  cop- 
ies of  new  traffic  laws ;  planted  trees ; 
sold  papers  for  a  crippled  boy  while 
he  was  ill;  acted  as  ushers  at  civic 
and  public  affairs;  rendered  special 
services  to  the  blind  and  needy,  etc. 
However,  one  need  not  to  go  to  the 
individual  troop  records  for  the  news- 
papers are  constantly  recording  their 
deeds  during  floods,  earthquakes,  hur- 
ricanes, epidemics  and  other  occa- 
sions of  distress. 

A  thumb-nail  brief  of  a  few  out- 
standing events  in  25  years  of  Scout- 
ing follows:  1910,  incorporated;  1911, 
national  office  opened  and  first  annual 
meeting  held  (at  the  White  House) ; 
1912,  started  campaign  for  safe  and 
sane  July  4th;  1913,  outstanding  ser- 
vice performed  during  Ohio  floods; 
1915,  Merit  Badge  and  Sea  Scout  pro- 
gram instituted;  1918,  chartered  by 
Congress;  1917-19,  war  service  in- 
cluding sales  of  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps;  1920,  first 
World  Jamboree;  1921,  service  in  Col- 
orado and  Texas  floods;  1923,  Lone 
Scouts  join  up;  1924,  swimming  in- 
struction instituted  and  second  World 
Jamboree;  1925,  service  in  Illinois 
tornado,  California  earthquake  and 
Louisiana  fire;  1926,  instituted  Silver 
Buffalo,  (a  Scout  award  to  outsiders 
for  service  to  boyhood)  ;  1927,  extend- 
ed program  to  include  rural  boys; 
1928,  one  Scout  goes  tc  Antarctic, 
three  to  Africa,  and  four  make  Cov- 
ered Wagon  tour  of  Lincoln  High- 
way; 1929,  third  World  Jamboree; 
1930,  President  Hoover's  White 
House  conference;  1931,  service  in  re- 
lief work  and  instituted  Club  pro- 
gram for  small  boys;  1932,  instituted 
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10-year  plan;  1933,  authorized  Sen- 
ior program  for  older  boys  and  held 
fourth  World  Jamboree;  1934,  relief 
service,  made  greatest  membership 
increase  in  history;  1935,  American 
Silver  Jubilee  and  Washington  Jam- 
boree. 

During  these  25  years  more  than 
6,500,000  have  participated  in  Scout- 
ing in  its  various  branches  and  over 
5,000,000  boys  have  passed  through 
its  ranks,  many  of  whom  have  now 
grown  to  manhood.  Many  of  these 
still  find  time  to  serve  as  scoutmas- 
ters,  advisers,   etc.,   and   are   helping 


to  carry  out  the  objective  of  the  10- 
year  program  ihstituted  in  1932 — 
"One  Out  of  Every  Four  New  Male 
Citizens  a  Four-year  Scout-trained 
Man."  Others  find  themselves  too  oc- 
cupied to  be  of  much  aid  but  wher- 
ever they  are  they  have  never  forgot- 
ten the  Scout  oath:  "On  my  honor  I 
will  do  my  best  to  do  my  duty  to  God 
and  my  country  and  to  obey  the  Scout 
law;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times: 
and  to  keep  myself  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake,  an  d  morally 
straight." 


JUST  HANG  ON 


When  things  are  black,  and  getting  blacker, 

And  your  grip  is  getting  slacker, 

When  you're  sick  abed,  and  deep  in  debt  to  boot, 

Just  remember  what  your  Daddy 

Told  you  when  you  were  a  laddie — 

It  was,  "Hang  on,  like  a  puppy  to  a  root." 

When  your  fairest  dreams  and  hopes  end, 

And  you  think  you're  at  your  rope's  end, 

When  your  shoes  are  thin,  and  ragged  is  your  suit ; 

Bolster  up  your  dying  hope,  sir, 

Tie  a  knot  in  that  old  rope,  sir, 

And  then — hang  on,  like  a  puppy  to  a  root. 

If  you  find  you're  in  the  middle 

Of  a  nightmare  or  a  riddle, 

And  Old  Man  Depression  slams  you  in  the  snoot; 

Don't  retreat,  and  don't  surrender, 

Take  a  hitch  in  your  suspender, 

And  just  hang  on,  like  a  puppy  to  a  root. 


— Selected. 
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AN  IRON-WORKER  WHO  LOVED  THE 

STARS 


By  Dorothy 

The  story  of  Uncle  John  Brashear 
is  that  of  a  simple  ironworker  of 
Pittsburgh  from  whose  shops  have 
gone  forth  some  of  the  finest  astro- 
nomical lenses  and  instruments  ever 
fashioned.  These  instruments  have 
been  used  to  discover  new  planets, 
to  photgraph  the  smallest  stars  and 
to  learn  more  about  the  sun.  But 
even  more  fascinating  than  the  ac- 
count of  all  the  instruments  fashion- 
ed in  the  Brashaear  shops  is  the  life 
story  of  Uncle  John  himself — how  he 
followed  an  ideal  for  twenty  years 
and  found  international  fame  as  a 
scientist  and  a  lover  of  the  stars. 

Among  the  earliest  memories  of 
Uncle  John  Brashear  was  the  night 
when,  as  a  lad  of  nine  in  his  home- 
town of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  he  saw  the 
starry  heavens  through  Squire 
Wampler's  handmade  telescope  for 
the  grand  sum  of  five  cents.  That 
view  of  the  moon  and  Saturn  so  im- 
pressed him  that  he  lay  awake  half 
the  night  thinking  of  those  far  dis- 
tant worlds.  From  that  time  on  he 
began  to  dream  of  making  an  even 
larger  and  better  telescope  than  the 
Squire's  so  that  everyone  could  enjoy 
the  beauyt  of  the  stars. 

For  twenty  years  John  Brashear 
worked  as  a  mechanic  in  the  iron- 
mills  in  Pittsburgh.  As  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two  he  married  Phoe- 
be Stewart,  and  together  they  plan- 
ned and  built  a  plain  but  comforta- 
ble home  "on  the  hill,"  South  Side, 
Pittsburgh.  They  also  bought  their 
neighbor's  small  coal-house  for   Bra- 


Fritsch  Bortz 

shear's  first  workshop.  In  it  he  in- 
stalled an  engine  with  a  boiler  and 
also  a  lathe.  Then  he  ordered  a 
piece  of  glass  to  grind  the  lens  for 
his  first  telescope. 

When  the  glass  came,  Brashear 
and  his  wife  worked  on  it  every  eve- 
ning after  he  returned  from  the  mill. 
Ma  (as  he  fondly  called  his  wife)  al- 
ways had  the  shop  immaculately 
clean,  the  tools  in  order,  the  engine 
oiled  and  steam  up  in  the  boiler.  Af- 
ter supper  he  and  Ma  would  work 
late  into  the  night  shaping  and  grind- 
ing the  lens. 

They  experienced  many  trials  in 
making  this  first  lens.  Oftentimes 
when  they  were  ready  to  polish  the 
surface  they  would  scratch  it.  One 
time  Brashear  even  dropped  the  lens 
and  broke  it  into  pieces.  His  heart 
almost  broke  with  it!  But  Ma  en- 
couraged him  and  they  ordered  an- 
other piece  of  glass.  For  three  long 
years,  night  after  night,  they  worked 
en  this  first  five  inch  lens  until  it  was 
finally  finished.  Of  this  occasion 
Brashear  wrote: 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  night 
when  we  cut  a  hole  into  the  attic 
roof,  poked  the  nose  of  the  telescope 
through  it  and  pointed  it  to  Saturn. 
The  view  I  had  of  the  planet  Saturn 
that  night  I  never  shall  forget.  Af- 
ter Ma  and  I  had  enjoyed  the  sight, 
we  could  not  rest  until  we  had  called 
in  some  of  the  neighbors." 

Later  Brashear  asked  Professor 
Langley,  head  of  the  Allegheny  Ob- 
servatory   in    Pittsburgh,    to    inspect 
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the  glass.  Of  this  first  lens  Profes- 
sor Langley  remarked:  "Mr.  Bra- 
shear,  you  have  done  very  well."  Bra- 
shear  then  had  a  view  of  Saturn 
through  the  Observatory  telescope 
and  from  that  night  on  he  decided  to 
make  a  reflecting  telescope  similar  to 
the  one  at  the  Observatory. 

Profiting  from  former  experience, 
he  ordered  two  pieces  of  glass  instead 
of  one  and  together  he  and  Ma  start- 
ed work  on  the  twelve-inch  mirror. 
After  many  months  of  grinding,  pol- 
ishing and  testing  the  disk  was  ready 
to  have  its  front  surface  silvered — a 
most  difficult  process.  They  poured 
the  silver  carefully  and  were  delight- 
ed to  see  it  coat  the  surface  of  the 
glass  evenly. 

They  were  rejoicing  in  their  suc- 
cess when — CRACK! — their  joy  was 
turned  to  sorrow!  The  disk  had 
cracked  from  the  outer  edge  to  the 
center!  Evidently  the  glass  had 
cooled  unevenly.  They  had  only  fail- 
ure after  all  their  hard  labor,  and 
failure,  too,  when  Mars  was  in  a  bet- 
ter   position    for    observing    than    it 

would  be  for  many  years! 

Brashear  did  not  sleep  a  wink  that 
night.  He  could  not  concentrate  in 
the  mill.  He  was  uttterly  discourag- 
ed and  came  home  a  beaten  man.  But 
as  he  climbed  the  hill  Ma  met  him 
with  a  smile  and  took  him  to  the 
workshop.  There  all  was  in  order, 
fire  under  the  boiler,  steam  up,  and 
the  second  piece  of  glass  was  ready 
to  work  on. 

Within  two  months'  time  the  sec- 
ond lens  was  ready  for  silvering.  Bra- 
shear  had  worked  out  his  own  meth- 
od of  silvering  in  the  meantime  and 
after  a  beautiful  bright  coat  of  sil- 
ver was   deposited   upon  the   surface 


of  the  glass,  they  waited  for  the  first 
clear  night  and  their  first  look  at  the 
heavens  through  this  twelve-inch  re- 
flector. 

The  views  they  had  through  the 
telescope  were  never-to-be-forgotten. 
Again  they  shared  these  glorious 
sights  with  their  neighbors  and 
friends.  Of  a  young  farmer  who 
"desired  to  look  in  the  big  telescope" 
Brashear  wrote  this  interesting  ac- 
count : 

"I  found  him  waiting  one  night  to 
see  the  sights.  I  did  not  know  wheth- 
er or  not  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
Astronomy,  but  I  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  to  look  at.  He  replied, 
"Jumper."  I  told  him  that  unfortu- 
nately that  planet  was  not  visible  in 
the  sky  at  the  time.  Then  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  "Satan."  But 
his  Satanic  Majesty  was  not  around 
either.  The  climax  came  when  lie 
asked  if  I  could  show  him  the  "Star 
of  Jerusalem!"  I  ended  it  by  show- 
ing him  the  moon  and  some  star  clus- 
ters and  he  went  home  very  happy." 

At  this  time  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  the  Scientific  American: 

"Silvered-glass  specula,  diagonals, 
and  eye-pieces  made  for  amateurs  de- 
siring to  construct  their  own  tele- 
scopes. 

Address : 

John  A.  Brashear 

No.  3  Holt  Street 

South  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa." 
John  Brashear  had  definitely  de- 
cided to  leave  the  mill  and  devote  his 
time  to  making  telescopes  for  others. 
It  was  a  daring  step  for  he  had  a 
large  debt  on  his  home  and  only  a 
modest  savings  account.  But  fate 
introduced  him  to  a  kind  friend  in- 
terested  in   helping  struggling  scien- 
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lists  to  perfect  thair  ideas.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Thaw,  a  Pittsburgh  millionaire, 
had  heard  of  Brashear's  work 
through  Professor  Langley  of  the 
Observatory.  He  immediately  paid 
off  Brashear's  debt,  built  him  a  larg- 
er shop  and  appointed  him  a  comfor- 
table salary  so  that  he  could  go  on 
perfecting  his  telescopic   apparatus. 

Within  a  few  years  Brashear  had 
to  move  into  a  larger  factory  for  the 
demands  upon  his  business  were  so 
great.  He  was  supplying  astronomi- 
cal instruments  to  firms,  universities 
and  observatories  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  He  became  one  of  the  out- 
standing scientists  of  his  day  and  the 
man  most  in  demand  as  the  principal 
speaker  and  every  scientific  conven- 
tion abroad  and  at  home. 

Uncle  John  (as  his  many  friends 
called  him)  was  cited  as  the  most 
distinguished  and  be&t-beloved  citi- 
zen of  Pennsylvania.  Many  honor- 
ary degrees  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  colleges  and  universities.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Committee 
that  established  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Through  his  un- 
tiring efforts  was  built  the  beautiful 
new  Allegheny  Observatory  in  Pitts- 
burgh.      In   it    Uncle   John's   dream, 


that  all  mankind  might  enjoy  the 
stars,  has  been  realized,  for  it  con- 
tain a  telescope  and  lecture-room  for- 
ever free  to  the  public! 

But  through  all  this  rise  to  suc- 
cess and  fame  John  A.  Brashear  nev- 
er changed.  The  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess lay  in  these  words  he  penned  in 
his  diary  many  years  before  when  he 
shipped  out  his  first  order  of  astro- 
nomical instruments: 

"I  do  hope  they  turn  out  well." 

That  had  been  his  ideal  in  all  his 
work — to  do  things  as  well  as  he 
could  do  them,  regardless  of  the  time 
it  took. 

In  1920  death  brought  an  end  to 
Uncle  John's  busy  life  of  love,  work 
and  service,  and  although  he  was  all 
but  eighty  years  of  age,  his  soul  had 
never  grown  old.  Today  as  you  walk 
through  the  New  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory you  will  find  there,  under  one  of 
its  three  domes,  the  Brashear  crypt 
in  which  rest  the  ashes  of  Phoebe  and 
John  Brashear.  On  the  marble  slab 
of  the  crypt  are  engraved  these 
words : 

"We    have    loved    the    stars    too 
fondly 

To  be  fearful  of  the  night." 


WORK 

Work  was  never  intended  to  be  a  drudgery,  but  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  a  stimulus  to  worthy  achievement.  Life  is  not  a 
treadmill,  a  jail,  or  a  place  of  punishment ;  but  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  field  of  endeavor  and  enterprise,  with  inspiring 
horizons  of  newer  and  greater  fields  beckoning  ever  onward. 
Work,  opportunity,  effort,  and  service  are  blessings  to  enrich 
life  and  make  it  truly  worth  living.  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
does  his  work  joyously. — Selected. 
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CLOTH  DAY 


(Weston's 

In  the  little  western  New  York  city 
of  Salamanca,  the  ninth  of  August 
each  year  is  known  as  "cloth  day," 
the  date  on  which  your  Uncle  Sam 
must  pay  his  annual  rent  to  his  In- 
dian landlords,  the  Senecas  and  other 
surviving  members  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  the  Iroquois. 

The  ceremony  in  which  Uncle  Sam 
confesses  to  being  a  renter  is  marked 
annually  by  the  transfer  from  the  In- 
dian Department  of  Affairs  at  Wash- 
ington of  approximately  $54,000  in 
cash  and  24,000  yards  of  red  calico. 
Although  little  known,  the  govern- 
ment must  pay  a  similar  tribute  an- 
nually on  this  date  for  its  tenure  of 
of  the  vast  territory  which  belonged 
to  the  Indians  at  the  time  the  new 
republic  became  an  established  na- 
tion. 

"Cloth  Day"  is  the  result  of  a  trea- 
ty signed  by  George  Washington,  who 
in  1795  recognized  the  claim  of  the 
powerful  Iroquois  to  much  of  the  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  And, 
while  agreeing  to  allow  the  white  col- 
onies to  grow,  Washington  stipulated 
that  they  were  forever  to  nave  cer- 
tain lands  of  their  own,  and  that  "as 
long  as  the  sun  shines,  tbe  gras? 
grows  green,  and  waters  flow  down- 
hill," the  whites  must  pay  on  the 
ninth  of  August  each  year,  nine  dol- 
lars cash  and  four  yards  of  red  cali- 
co to  each  surviving  member  of  the 
tribes. 

Today  there  are  about  6,000  of  the 
Six  Nations  surviving;  most  of  them 
are  Senecas.  They  own  87,000  acres 
of  land.  The  treaty  with  Washing- 
ton is  most  unusual,  and  is  not  dupli- 
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cated  anywhere,  for  it  gives  to  the 
Indians  the  right  to  have  their  own 
government  and  to  collect  taxes  from 
the  white  men  who  come  to  dwell 
within  their  borders. 

Salamanca  is  the  only  city  that 
pays  rent  on  its  site  to  the  Indians. 
The  lease  runs  for  99  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  must  again  be 
renewed.  The  tax  ranges  from  $5 
for  the  average  householder  to  $150 
for  the  owners  of  large  business  plac- 
es. 

The  Indians  charge  $2  to  white  men 
who  wish  to  roam  the  hunting  lands 
of  the  tribe.  A  license  is  good  for  a 
twelve-mile  strip,  one-half  mile  back 
from  either  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
River. 

The  Indian  landlords  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  are  naturally 
farmers.  The  powerful  Iroquois  were 
bound  in  a  league  which  was  agricul- 
tural and  peaceful,  therefore  power- 
ful. Only  the  women  voted.  But  the 
braves  of  the  confederacy  owned  more 
land  than  did  the  Greeks  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  word  of  the 
Indian  mother  was  law,  from  the 
stately  St.  Lawrence  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  from  the  mighty  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Hudson.  Their  oratory, 
their  poetry,  their  statesmanship  and 
their  religion  were  all  based  on  th<a 
four  seasons  and  the  soil. 

Farming  was  their  religion.  To  the 
Indian  the  white  man  seemed  the 
most  ungrateful  man  in  the  world — 
he  had  only  one  day  of  Thanksgiving 
where  they  had  twelve,  following  the 
harvests — the  feast  of  strawberries, 
the   feast   of   green   corn,   and   so   on 
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through  the  year.  While  today  many 
of  the  Indians  profess  Christianity, 
they  still  keep  much  of  their  old  re- 
ligion. That  they  do  not  want  fac- 
tories and  cities;  all  that  they  desire 
is  to  be  left  free,,  on  their  own  lands, 
farming. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Iroquois  came  across  a  bridge  of  sol- 
id land  where  the  Bering  Strait  now 
is.  The  first  white  setltcrs  in  Ameri- 
ca found  them  orangized  in  a  solid 
confederacy  with  many  of  our  pres- 
ent   political    ideals,    including   wom- 


an's suffrage,  established.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  present  League  of 
Nations  was  adapted  from  the  Iro- 
quois Confederacy.  Their  strength 
and  peacefulness  led  to  the  treaty 
with  Washington,  which  recognized 
their  ownership  of  much  of  the  con- 
tinent. So  each  year  on  the,  ninth 
day  of  August,  "as  long  as. the  sun 
shines,  the  grass  grows  green,  and 
waters  run  downhill,"  Uncle  Sam  will 
be  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  once  powerful  Six  Na- 
tions of  the  Iroquois.  . -..';.   .. 


OUR  UNUSED  FACULTIES 

What  are  some  of  the  unused  powers  that  we  own  but  do 
not  turn  to  our  advantage  ? 

We  know  not  what  we  might  accomplish  if  we  would  only 
use  all  of  our  hidden  resources  of  mind  and  body. 

Do  we  use  all  our  emotions  ?  A  certain  reaction  in  man  en- 
ables him  to  guard  himself  against  foes  and  many  other  dan- 
gers, known  or  unknown.  Yet  how  often  do  we  do  things  that 
affect  our  minds  and  bodies,  destroying  this  hidden  power. 
We  should  try  to  use  all  our  emotions  to  an  advantage  for  un- 
used they  cripple  us.  We  need  to  feel  deeply  to  understand  the 
world.     To  get  our  heart  into  our  work  is  to  be  strong. 

Our  power  of  perception  is  not  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Do  we  see  our  faults  and  try  to  correct  them?  To  see  is  to 
know. 

Do  we  call  into  play  all  of  our  abilities?  Does  our  work 
make  demand  upon  our  talents,  and  do  we  put  these  energies 
into  use? 

We  need  to  set  before  us  high  ideals,  and,  working  toward 
these  ideals  we  will  find  ourselves  being  raised  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  success. — Selected. 
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OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  BIRDS 


By  Henry 

Scientists  say  that  if  there  were  no 
birds  on  the  earth  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life  would  perish  within  a 
few  years.  Insect  hordes,  which  the 
birds  keep  in  check,  would  devour 
everything.  Recognizing  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  most  states  have  laws  pro- 
tecting our  feathered  creatures  and 
forbidding  the  shooting  of  them? 
They  are  among  mankind's  best 
friends. 

America  alone  has  more  than  800 
different  kinds  of  birds.  The  en- 
tire world  contains  over  13,000.  Those 
in  the  United  States  consist  of  69 
families,  being  classified  as  shore- 
birds,  birds  of  prey,  water-fowl,  up- 
land game  birds  and  songbirds.  On- 
ly a  few  of  the  hawks  and  owls,  such 
as  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  Duck  Hawk, 
Sharp  Shinned  Hawk,  Cooper's  Hawk, 
Goshawk,  and  Snowy  Hawk  are  con- 
sidered destructive  in  their  habits. 
The  vast  majority  of  birds  kill  mice, 
rats  and  insects  and  are  thus  bene- 
ficial. 

The  largest  bird  is  the  Ostrich, 
weighing  300  pounds.  The  smallest 
is  the  Ruby-Throated  Humming 
Bird,  between  three  and  four  inches 
long  and  weighing  but  a  few  ounces. 
All  birds  are  alike  in  one  respect. 
They  have  feathers.  In  other  re- 
spects they  differ  markedly  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  food,  their  habits,  time 
of  migration,  structure  of  nests,  col- 
or of  eggs  and  so  forth.  Some  have 
the  sweetest  songs,  notably  the  Gol- 
finch  and  Meadow  Lark;  others,  like 
the     Kingfisher,     give     utterance     to 
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weird,  raucous  cries.  Yet  all  birds 
will  be  tame  and  friendly  if  kindly 
treated,  coming  each  morning  for 
food  and  drink.  I  have  had  Blue- 
birds, Nut-Hatches  and  Robins  eat 
out  of  my  hand  without  the  slight- 
est fear  or  hesitation. 

During  the  summer  months  birds 
take  life  easy,  pursuing  insects  and 
hunting  ripe  fruit  for  food.  When 
the  nip  of  fall  is  in  the  air  and  the 
leaves  are  turning  they  feel  the  urge 
to  migrate  to  the  south  where  they 
spend  the  cold  winter  months.  This 
annual  migration  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  bird  life.  A 
few  creatures,  particularly  the  little 
Chickadee,  never  fly  far  from  their 
habitats,  remaining  in  the  bleak, 
snowy  woods  during  the  coldest  per- 
iods. In  contrast  to  the  home-loving 
Chickadee  is  the  Arctic  Tern,  which 
travels  1Q.000  miles  from  the  far 
north  to  Argentina  and  other  South 
American  lands  when  winter  sets  in. 
The  Golden  Plover  builds  its  nest  in 
the  Arctic  and  also  winters  in  the 
tropics.  Ducks  and  geese,  of  course, 
throng  the  sunny  southland,  the  lat- 
ter traveling  in  a  giant  V-shape  for- 
mation with  a  huge  gander  at  the 
helm  as  leader. 

While  the  Chickadees,  Woodpeck- 
ers, and  Grouse  are  sticking  close  to 
their  beloved  regions  the  Robins, 
Meadow  Larks,  Martins,  Tanagers, 
Warblers.  Orioles,  Swallows  and 
Thrushes  are  winging  their  way  to 
warmer  climes.  The  stronger,  more 
fearless  types  like  Loons,  Swallows, 
Ducks    and     Hawks    migrate    chiefly 
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during  the  hours  of  daylight  in  the 
belief  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves against  all  enemies.  Timid 
birds  such  as  the  Vieros,  Thrushes 
and  Robins  fly  by  night  so  that  ene- 
mies cannot  so  readily  detect  and  kill 
them  They  feed  by  day  in  sheltered 
places,  always  keeping  an  eye  alert 
for  danger  and  resuming  their  jour- 
n|ey  when  darkness  sheds  its  cloak 
over  the  countryside.  The  Hawks 
and  Owls,  being  possessors  of  eyes 
adapted  to  seeing  at  night,  spend  the 
nocturnal  hours  apeasing  their  appe- 
tites, continuing  their  southward  trek 
busy  cities  with  fatal  results.  While 
at  dawn.  Birds  migrating  often 
crash  into  high  towers  rising  above 
heading  south  migrating  flocks  reach 
unbelieveable  heights,  sometimes  be- 
ing as  high  as  five  miles  in  the  air, 
especially  when  going  over  towering 
mountain  ranges.  The  bird's  sense 
of  direction  is  so  acute  that  it  usu- 
ally returns  precisely  to  the  spot 
where  the  previous  summer  was 
spent.  A  friend  of  mine  banded  a 
Robin  in  midsummer.  The  next 
spring  it  and  its  mate  built  a  nest  in 
the  same  cheery  tree.  That  bird  had 
flown  thousands  of  miles  only  to  come 
back  where  it  knew  there  was  kind, 
loving  treatment  in  store  with  plenty 
of  fruit  and  angleworms. 

Before  winging  north  again  in 
March  or  April  birds  feed  themselves 
well  and  put  on  several  layers  of  fat 
that  stands  them  in  good  stead  dur- 
ing the  hard,  exhausting  trip  north 
during  which  they  fly  for  many,  many 
hours  without  rest. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  temperate 
zones  they  mate  for  the  season  and 
start  the  task  of  constructing  a  nest. 


The  latter  is  built  of  various  materi- 
als, according  to  the  species  of  bird, 
and  in  unusual  places.  Woodpeckers 
use  their  bills  to  drill  holes  in  dead 
tree  for  homes.  Phoebes  and  Swal- 
lows prefer  old  buildings  against 
which  to  build.  Robins,  Tanagers 
and  most  of  the  birds  of  prey  put 
their  nests  in  trees  and  the  latter 
varieties  invariably  choose  high  ele- 
vations, often  atop  some  sentinel-like 
oak  or  pine  where  there  is  the  least 
possible  danger  of  molestation.  Swal- 
lows -  enjoy  each  other's  society,  liv- 
ing in  large  groups  and  the  same  con- 
dition exists  in  the  Martin  realm.  The 
Martin  is  one  of  your  most  beloved 
and  beneficial  birds,  killing  countless 
millions  of  the  insects  that  plague 
the  farmer  and  reduce  the  size  of  his 
crop. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautful  work  of 
art  among  the  whole  list  of  nesting 
birds  is  the  home  of  the  Oriole.  This 
structure  is  composed  of  feathers, 
sticks,  string,  leaves  and  other  arti- 
cles all  woven  into  a  smooth,  cup- 
shaped  and  weather-resisting  abode. 
The  whole  thing  is  suspended  to  a 
small  limb  that  does  not  support,  the 
body  of  a  weasel,  cat  or  other  ma- 
rauder. Here  the  couple  rear  their 
young,  feeding  them  until  the  fledg- 
lings are  able  to  fly  and  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  Meadow  Lark,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, nests  on  the  ground  in  a  field 
and  in  the  early  morning  can  often 
be  seen  on  a  fence  post  caroling  its 
sweet  melodies  while  the  dew  is  still 
on  the  grass.  Being  a  bird  lover  and 
something  of  an  amateur  ornitholo- 
gist I  enjoy  studying  our  numerous 
feathered   friends.     Once   I   quite  ac- 
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cidently  spied  a  Meadow  Lark's  nest 
with  three  eggs.  The  mother  bird 
darted  through  some  brush  nearby  as 
if  badly  frightened  but  her  fears 
were  groundless  as  I  had  no  intention 
of  harming  either  her  or  her  eggs. 

As  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  nest 
from  a  distance  a  prowling  house 
cat,  always  a  great  foe  of  wild  life, 
stalked  nearer,  evidently  unaware  of 
my  presence.  A  few  shouts  on  my 
part  drove  the  menacing  feline  away 
and  I  hurried  heme  to  procure  mater- 
ials with  which  to  protect  the  nest  of 
that  charming  Meadow  Lark.  I  made 
a  sort  of  cage  out  of  fine  mesh  wov- 
en wire  and  placed  it  over  the  nest, 
two  weeks  afterward  I  visited  the 
scene  again.  My  heart  glowed  with 
joy,  for,  in  the  sanctity  of  that  wire 
enclosure  were  three  tiny  Larks 
whose  feathers  had  begun  to  grow. 
Secreting  myself  in  the  dense  cover 
at  hand  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the 
mother  feed  her  youngsters  with  a 
big  mouthful  of  grubs  and  other 
worms. 

In  some  instances  both  parents 
work  at  nest  building.  In  others  the 
female  does  it  all  while  her  mate  sits 
in  an  adjacent  tree  and  sings  his  love- 
liest songs.  The  Cow  Bird  never 
builds  any  knd  of  a  nest,  preferring 
to  lay  her  eggs  in  nests  of  other 
birds  and  leaving  them  there  to  be 
hatched.  The  young  Cow  Birds  re- 
ceive the  same  attention,  if  not  more 
than  those  that  really  belong  there, 
being  fed  regularly  and  schooled  in 
the  art  of  feeding  themselves  and 
learning  to  fly. 

The  Blue  Jay  not  only  assists  in 
bringing  bugs  and  insects  to  his 
young  but  carries  them  to  his  mate 


while  she  is  hatching  the  eggs.  He 
is  unusually  attentive  and  sees  to  it 
that  she  is  never  hungry.  The  King- 
bird keeps  close  vigil  over  the  nest 
while  the  mother  bird  is  away,  al- 
lowing nothing  to  threaten  the  eggs 
or  young  fledglings  if  he  can  prevent 
it. 

Most  nests  are  built  in  early  sum- 
mer, usually  during  May  and  the 
first  part  of  June.  After  the  eggs 
are  hatched  the  parents  carry  the 
shells  far  from  the  nest  and  clean  it 
thoroughly  at  regular  intervals.  To 
deposit  the  broken  shells  nearby 
would  invite  disaster,  for  such  a 
policy  would  attract  hawks,  owls  and 
ether  creatures  of  prey.  The  weasel 
not  only  has  sharp  eyes  but  a  keen 
sense  of  smell  which  directs  him  un- 
erringly to  food. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  are  out  of  the 
shell  the  colossal  task  of  feedng  be- 
gins. Few  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the 
vast  number  of  insects  young  birds 
consume.  Their  stomachs  can  bulge 
with  them  to  an  extent  that  would 
seem  to  insure  breakage,  but  so  won- 
derful is  their  digestion  and  so  rap- 
idly do  they  grow  that  they  can  han- 
dle everything  the  parents  bring  in. 
Long  before  dawn  the  parents  begin 
hunting  food  and  the  work  does  not 
cease  until  after  dark.  I  personally, 
saw  a  pair  of  Robins  deposit  forty- 
six  angleworms  on  the  nest  in  an 
hour  and  every  one  disapeared  down 
hungry,  young  throats.  And  what 
was  more,  those  baby  Robins  were 
stil  starved.  Two  Brown  Thrasheus 
greedily  devoured  twenty-six  beetles 
in  half  an  hour  from  my  hand  and 
clamored  for  another  course.  Three 
infant  Flickers  ate  a  cupful  of  ants 
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that  I  dumped  before  them  and  swal- 
lowed many  grasshoppers.  The  Flick- 
er is  passionately  fond  of  both  in- 
sects. As  is  the  case  with  other 
birds,  food  seldom  if  ever  turns 
against  them;  few  birds  are  sick  at 
any  time  and  not  many  die  of  old 
age.  The  majority  are  killed  by  en- 
emies or  accidentally.  Many  birds 
have  been  known  to  live  for  ten  years 
although  the  average  is  probably 
much  less  than  that. 

The  anatomy  of  birds  is  truly  re- 
markable and  well-adapted  to  their 
mode  of  life  and  physical  require- 
ments. The  eyes  of  all  birds  are  im- 
measurably superior  to  our  own. 
Hawks  can  spot  from  high  above 
mice  and  other  forms  of  vermin  that 
you  or  I  could  not  detect  without  a 
telescope.  Likewise,  as  a  defense, 
quail  have  equally  sharp  or  sharper 
organs  of  vision,  being  able  to  see  an 
enemy  before  it  ever  appears  within 
the  range  of  our  eyes.  Their  ears 
are  remarkably  keen,  too,  and  can 
quickly  hear  foreign  noises  that  spell 
possible  danger.  All  wild  creatures 
live  principally  by  their  wits  and  at 
no  time  are  they  really  safe  from 
enemies.  Thus,  they  are  forced  to  be 
constantly  alert,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  welfare  but  for  that  of 
the  babies  under  their  care.  Mother 
love  is  very  strong  in  the  hearts  of 
the  wild  folk  of  field  and  forest.  An 
example  is  the  Sandpiper,  which, 
when  its  home  is  threatened,  pre- 
tends to  be  hurt  and  limps  away, 
whining  pitfully.  This  is  all  cam- 
ouflage to  lure  enemies  from  the  de- 
fenseless young.  The  mother  Sand- 
piper reasons  that  she  can  take  care 
of  herself,  and  even  should  she  fail 


to  do  so  would  willingly  sacrifice  her 
own  life  for  that  of  others.  Is  there 
anything  in  Nature  more  beautiful 
than  this   maternal  devotion? 

Beaks  of  birds  constitute  an  inter- 
esting study.  The  Barn  Swallow 
employs  his  to  cement  the  nest  with 
mud.  It  acts  as  a  sort  of  trowel.  The 
Woodpecker's  beak  is  of  almost  flint- 
like hardness  so  that  he  can  drill 
holes  in  trees  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing insect  borers  and  constructing 
homes.  Seed-eating  birds,  of  which 
the  Field  Sparrow  is  typical,  have 
knife-like  beaks  so  they  can  break 
tough  pods  and  kernels.  Herons  and 
other  wading  birds  have  sensitive 
beaks  that  permit  them  to  discover 
food  in  the  muck  and  slime  of  reedy 
marshy  lakes  which  are  their  favor- 
ite feeding  grounds.  The  duck's  spa- 
cious beak  enables  it  to  seize  bits  of 
food,  strain  out  the  liquid  and  leave 
the  solid  matter,  chiefly  grass  and 
bits  of  plant  life.  Sometimes,  the 
tongue  is  a  valuable  aid  in  procuring 
food,  too.  A  notable  example  is  that 
of  the  Humming  Bird.,  which  is  a 
miniature  tube,  allowing  it  to  obtain 
the  sweet  nectar-like  substances  deep 
in  flowers.  The  different  forms  of 
Woodpeckers  have  tiny  swords  on 
'their  tongues,  which  facilitate  the 
catching  of  insects  beneath  the  bark 
of  trees.  A  few  tongues  have  sticky 
substances  that  hold  insect  eggs.  The 
latter  are  not  even  visible  to  the  nak- 
ed eye.  A  Woodpecker  can  actually 
hear  the  movements  of  worms  as  it 
pauses  between  stabs  and  Meadow 
Larks  also  use  their  acute  hearing  to 
find  small  crawlers. 

All  of  us  should  learn  to  study  and 
appreciate  our  wonderful  bird  life  to 
a    greater   extent   than   we    do.     The 
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preservation  of  our  feathered  friends  nothing  but  warm,  snug  shelters  abutl* 
depends  upon  more  attention  to  their  dant  food  and  protection  from  natur- 
welfare.  The  scattering  of  winter  al  enemies.  To  show  their  apprecia- 
feed  and  the  building  of  bird  houses  tion  and  happiness  they  sing  charm- 
are  important  factors  in  increasing  ing  songs  and  parade  their  beauty 
the  numbers  of  honey-throated  crea-  before  us.  Their  destruction  of  un- 
tures  and  attracting  them  to  our  told  billions  of  harmful  insects  far 
door-yards  so  that  we  may  observe  more  than  pays  for  all  kindness  ex- 
them  and  look  after  them.     Birds  ask  tended  them. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  FRIEND  WORTH  LOVING 

If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving, 
Love  him.     Yes,  and  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 

Of  a  friend — till  he  is  dead  ? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you, 

Sung  by  any  child  of  song, 
Praise  it.     Do  not  let  the  singer 

Wait  deserved  praises  long. 
Why  should  one  who  thrills  your  heart 
Lack  the  Joy  you  may  impart? 

If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 
From  a  brother's  weeping  eyes, 

Share  them.     And  by  kindly  sharing 
Own  your  kinship  in  the  skies. 

Why  should  anyone  be  glad 

When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad? 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 

By  a  friendly,  helping  hand, 
Say  so.     Speak  out  brave  and  truly 

Ere  the  darkness  veil  the  land, 
Should  a  brother  workman  dear 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer. 

— Anonymous. 
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THE  FAMILY  RIDDLE  SOLVER 

By  Agnes  Barden  Dustin 


"Run  ahead  and  open  the  big  doors, 
Lou.  We'll  drive  them  on  to  the  barn 
floor,"  Nancy  shouted  above  the  ris- 
ing wind. 

A  chill,  easterly  rain  storm  was 
sweeping  over  Hemlock  Mountain. 
The  Mitchell  sisters  had  been  up  in 
the  mountain  pasture  since  two 
o'clock  hunting,  their  sheep  fleck. 
Rain  and  early  twilight  had  overtak- 
en them,  but  they  had  at  last  round- 
ed up  the  scattered  sheep.  Nancy 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  the 
flock  crowded  into  the  warm  security 
of  the  barn. 

"There!  they're  safe  until  morning, 
anyway!"  Louisa  panted,  as  the 
girls,  after  a  struggle,  closed  and 
latched  the  heavy  doors. 

"Two  more  gone,"  Nancy  sighed 
despairingly.  "What  will  Ern  say? 
But  we  did  the  best  we  could.  Run, 
Lou,  we'll  be  soaking  wet." 

The  sisters,  joining  hands,  sped 
through  the  gathering  storm  toward 
the  gray,  weathered  farmhouse  under 
its  wind-tossed  elms,  which  was  an 
inheritance  from  a  bachelor  uncle. 

Once  inside  the  snug  kitchen,  Nan- 
cy lit  a  kerosene  lamp,  and  soon  had 
a  wood  fire  crackling  in  the  cook- 
stove,  over  which  the  younger  sister 
hovered  and  shivered. 

"Come,  we  must  get  off  these  damp 
clothes  and  have  some  hot  tea,"  Nan- 
cy said,  with  forced  cheerfulness. 

Louisa,  a  fairer,  slighter  edition  of 
her  sun-browned,  energetic  sister, 
was  listening  intently.  She  went 
quickly  and  locked  the  kitchen  door 
and  drew  the  brown  shades  over  the 
two  windows. 


When  the  two  were  warm  and  dry, 
Nancy  brought  from  the  pantry  cold 
meat  and  potatoes,  which  she  set 
briskly  about  chopping.  "Ernest  will 
be  home  from  the  village  soon  and  he 
likes  browned  hash  better  than — " 

"Hark!  there  it  is  again!"  cried 
Louisa. 

A  long,  quavering  shriek  drove 
down  by  the  old  house  on  the  wind. 

Nancy  dropped  her  chopping-knife 
with  a  clatter  but  resolutely  picked 
it  up  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"Oh,  Nance,  what  is  it?"  trembled 
Louisa. 

"I — don't  know,"  Nancy  admitted 
worriedly. 

"This  is  the  third  time  we  have 
heard  it  within  a  week,"  Louisa  half 
whispered,  her  blue  eyes  wide  with 
fright.  "And  always  when  it's 
stormy.  Can  it  be — that — which  is 
taking  such  toll  of  our  sheep?" 

"Now  let's  be  sensible,"  Nancy  re- 
proved. "If  we  go  getting  scared  at 
every  unexplained  noise  or  happening 
in  this  new  place  what  will  we  be 
good  for?  And  you  know  how  terri- 
bly important  it  is  that  we  stay  here 
and  make  good.  Remember  the  home 
folks  and  how  they  look  to  us  to  car- 
ry on.  All  the  money  dad  has  left  is 
in  that  sheep  flock.  Think  of  moth- 
er, cooking,  sewing,  toiling  in  that 
crowded  little  city  flat  and  longing 
for  the  country  with  every  breath  she 
draws.  And  the  children.  Mother 
says  they  talk  of  nothing  else  but  go- 
ing to  live  on  the  farm.  Do  you  sup- 
pose anything  at  all  is  going  to  make 
us  go  back  on  the  home  folks?"  Nan- 
cy was  ablaze  with  indignation  at  the 
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recent  happenings  which  threatened 
disaster  to  all  their  plans. 

"I  know.  I'm  not  going  to  be  a 
coward,  either,"  Louisa  said,  straight- 
ening. "It's  just  the — the  mystery 
of  it  all.  If  we  only  knew  what 
makes  that  queer  screeching!" 

"No  noise  can  hurt  us,  that's  cer- 
tain," Nancy  answered  stoutly.  "We 
will  find  out  what  it  is — somehow. 
But  what  is  taking  off  the  sheep  is 
of  vital  importance.  We'll  have  to 
turn  shepherdesses  and  watch  the 
flock  every  minute  it's  out  to  pasture. 
Ernest  has  his  hands  too  full  with 
the  farm  work  to  help  us  there.  The 
cheep  are  our  responsibility.  We've 
lost  nine.  I  just  haven't  the  heart 
to  tell  them  at  home.  We've  got  to 
do  something  about  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  any  of  us  would 
do  without  you,  Nance.  You  could 
put  heart  into  a  wooden  image."  Lou- 
isa's softly  rounded  chin  took  on  a 
more  determined  set.  "There's  two 
of  us,"  she  said  steadily,  and  began 
to  lay  the  supper  table. 

"Let  it  screech!"  she  added  disgust- 
edly, as  another  prolonged,  groaning 
shriek  echoed  through  the  old  house. 

"There!"  didn't  you  hear  a  scrap- 
ing noise  upstairs?"  Nancy  was  lis- 
tening intently.  "Lou,  you  light  the 
lantern  and  come  with  me.  I've  an 
idea." 

Cautiously,  and  with  much  reluc- 
tance on  Louisa's  part,  the  two  girls 
climbed  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
long  ell  chamber  over  the  kitchen. 
Going  to  the  east  window,  Nancy 
raised  the  sash  and  leaned  far  out, 
looking  up,  the  lantern,  held  aloft, 
faintly  illuminating  the  branches  of 
the  great  elm  tree  that  shaded  that 
side  of  the  farmhouse. 


"There!  Listen!  Look  here!"  Nan- 
cy crowded  over  to  make  room  for  her 
sister,  and  pointed.  "See  that  big 
branch  just  over  the  roof?  When 
the  wind's  just  right — see?  it  saws 
back  and  forth  on  the  ridgepole." 

"It  does!  that's  what  makes  the 
screech!"  exulted  Louisa.  "Oh,  I'm 
so  thankful!  What  a  goose  I've  been! 
Now  I  don't  mind  anything!"  She 
hugged  Nancy  and  danced  about  the 
room  in  a  transport  of  relief  and 
joy.  "Now  we  can  sleep  nights.  Shut 
that  window  and  come  along  down, 
Nance.  I  could  eat  a  raw  potato,  I'm 
so  hungry." 

Ten  minutes  later  their  brother 
Ernest  came  tramping  in,  his  arms 
filled  with  packages  of  groceries. 
"Wild  night,"  he  said  cheerily.  "Sure 
looks  comfortable  in  here.  You  girls 
are  some  home  makers.  Here's  a  let- 
ter from  the  folks." 

At  the  supper  table  Nancy  read 
the  letter  aloud. 

"Your  father  has  reciveed  notice 
that  the  factory  will  close  down  the 
first  of  next  month,"  their  mother 
wrote.  "Of  course  that  means  hard- 
ship for  us  all,  but  we  can't  be  too- 
thankful  for  the  home  you  children 
have  been  making  for  us.  Your  fa- 
ther says  the  flock  has  done  so 
well—" 

"Two  more  sheep  missing  tonight. 
At  this  rate  there  won't  be  any  flock 
by  the  time  father  gets  here,"  she 
groaned.  "And  they  are  so  counting 
on  it.  What  can  be  taking  them  off, 
Era?" 

"And  so  silently,"  Louisa  added. 
"We  never  hear  a  sound  from  the 
pasture." 

Ernest  buttered  his  fifth  biscuit 
thoughtfully.        "I    don't    know,"    he 
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said  slowly.  "If  I  didn't  absolutely 
have  to  get  in  those  oats  I'd  stand  a 
better  chance  of  finding  out.  It  can't 
be  dogs,  as  Lou  says,  for  we'd  hear  a 
commotion  up  there.  There  hasn't 
been  any  wild  animal  on  Hemlock 
Mountain  larger  than  a  fox  these 
twenty  years,  the  neighbors  say.  And 
thieves  would  take  more  than  one  or 
two  sheep  at  a  time.  I — What  in 
thunderation's  that  noise  upstairs?" 
Ernest  broke  off  to  exclaim  in  aston- 
ishment, his  teacup  clattering  into 
its  saucer.  ■<:■■•« 

'.'It's  the  first  time  you've  heard  our 
aim-tree  fiddler,"  Nancy  '  laughed. 
"We  girls  have  been  entertained  all 
too  often." 

"It's  only  a  branch  of  the  elm  tree 
sawing  on  the  ridgepole,''  Louisa  ex- 
plained happily.  "Nance  solved  that 
riddle,  as  she  has  a  good  many  others 
since  we  came  up  here,  and  I  believe 
she'll  find  out  how  and  why  the  sheep 
disappear.  She's  the  family  conun- 
drum guesser,  Nance  is." 

"Huh!  I'll  attend  to  that  squealing 
branch  before  I  sleep,"  Ernest  grunt- 
ed. As  he  pushed  back  his  chair 
from  the  table  he  advised,  "We'd  best 
keep  the  flock  shut  into  the  small  pas- 
ture near  the  barn  for  the  present, 
though  there  isn't  feed  enough  for 
them  there.  But  I  don't  want  you 
girls  trailing  around  over  the  big 
pasture — not  now." 

For  two  days  the  sheep  flock  fed 
scantily  in  the  small  pasture,  and 
then  on  the  day  Ernest  had  to  go  to 
the  mill,  the  sheep  escaped  through  a 
gap  in  the  fence.  When  the  girls 
discovered  their  loss  the  flock  was  al- 
ready out  of  sight,  far  up  the  moun- 
tainside. 

Nancy  was  rolling  pie  crust  when 
Louisa  came   running    in    from    the 


barn  with  the  unwelcome  tidings. 

"Oh,  what  luck!"  Nancy  cried. 
"But  perhaps  if  we  hurry  we  can  ov- 
ertake them  before  they  get  far  off. 
Get  the  salt  dishes." 

Down  across  the  fields  ran  the 
girls  and  into  the  sheep  pasture,  a 
great  tract  of  land,  wild  and  rocky, 
which  extended  to  the  craggy  top  of 
the  mountain.  The  girls  had  been 
berrying  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountain  but  the  upper  stretches 
they  had  never  explored. 

There  were  groves  of  white  birches 
and  poplars  in  the  pasture,  many 
pines  and  spruces,  and  a  hemlock 
wood  climbed  the  rugged  upper 
slopes.  The  girls  vainly  explored  the 
natural  clearings,  calling  "co'  nan, 
co'  nan"  and  shaking  the  coarse  salt 
in  their  tin  basins. 

The  sun  climbed  higher  in  the 
heavens  and  the  girls  climbed  higher 
up  the  mountain.  Nowhere  did  they 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vanished  flock 
or  hear  even  the  bleat  of  a  lamb. 

They  had  ascended  the  west  slope 
of  the  pasture,  and  when  near  the 
bald  ledges  and  scanty  herbage  of  the 
peak  they  circled  eastward  and  over 
the  crest  of  a  ledge  came  suddenly 
upon  a  great  heap  of  broken  rock 
near  a  pit  and  the  remains  of  a 
weathered  old  shed. 

"Why,  that  must  be  the  mica  mine 
Ern  said  was  up  here,"  Nancy  ex- 
claimed. "He  said  it  didn't  pay  and 
was  abandoned  years  ago." 

"There's  Curly!"  shouted  Louisa. 
"See,  Nance,  up  on  that  crag!" 

The  stately  old  ram,  leader  of  the 
flock,  was  standing  like  a  statue,  look- 
ing back  at  the  girls,  while  the  last 
of  the  flock  could  be  seen  disappear- 
ing into  the  hemlock  wood. 

Joyfully  the  girls  ran  after,  head- 
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ed  the  sheep  downward,  and  at 
length  drove  them  into  the  small  pas- 
ture and  closed  the  gap. 

"There's  another  gone,"  Nancy  de- 
clared woefully.  "I  counted  them  as 
they  went  through  the  gap." 

"It's  Sally,  our  pet  cosset,"  Louisa 
sat  down  on  the  stone  wall,  the  pic- 
ture of  discouragement. 

"We  found  the  flock  near  the  old 
mica  mine,"  Nancy  said  thoughtfully. 
"I'm  going  back  up  the  mountain  and 
hunt  around." 

"Not  alone,"  Louisa  decided.  "Oh, 
Nance,  hadn't  we  better  wait  for 
Ernest?" 

"He  won't  be  home  till  dark,  Lou. 
And  Sally  is  worth  two  ordinary 
sheep — the  pick  of  the  flock." 

"It  seems  to  be  up  to  us,"  Louisa 
agreed  soberly.  She  hunted  a  stout 
maple  stick  for  a  staff  and  silently 
followed  her  resolute  sister  up  the 
mountain. 

The  o]d  mica  mine,  when  they 
reached  it,  presented  a  sinister  aspect. 
The  great  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  the  stone  had 
been  blasted,  was  deep  and  dark,  with 
precipitous  sides.  The  girls  crept  up 
to  its  brink  cautiously  and  looked 
down  to  where  a  black  pool  of  water 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

"Well,  if  any  sheep  have  fallen 
down  there  they're  drowned,  that's 
certain,"  Nancy  said  soberly,  as  they 
drew  back. 

"Sheep  don't  fall  off  crags  or  over 
precipices  unless  they're  chased  or 
terrified,"  Louisa  reminded. 

Nancy  was  reconnoitering  the 
weathered  shed  in  which  Ernest  had 
told  them  that  some  rusty  machinery 
and  tools  were  still  housed.  The  one 
window   was    boarded    over    and    the 


padlock  was  unbroken  on  the  door. 
Some  boys  had  evidently  played 
there,  for  near  a  rude  outdoor  fire- 
place, built  against  a  nearby  boulder, 
there  were  broken  bows  and  arrows 
and  on  a  tree  stub  hung  a  forgotten 
red  sweater,  faded  and  ragged  from 
many  a  storm. 

"Probably  the  boys  used  the  old 
shed  as  a  cave  or  robbers'  den,"  Nan- 
cy suggested,  wise  in  boy  lore,  having 
brothers  of  her  own.  "They  found 
some  way  of  getting  in,  I'll  wager." 
She  poked  curiously  around  the  shan- 
ty, and  found  on  one  side  a  well-de- 
fined sheep  path  that  wound  among 
the  rocks  to  the  back  of  the  shed  and 
then  up  the  mountain. 

Suddenly  Louisa  heard  her  sister 
calling,  "Come  here,  quick  Lou!" 

Fearing  that  something  had  hap- 
pened, Louisa  ran  around  to  the  back 
of  the  shanty  to  find  Nancy  gazing 
in  astonishment  through  an  aperture, 
where  a  wide  board  had  been  broken 
off,  down  into  the  interior  of  the  shed. 
Moving  forms  of  sheep  could  be  seen 
in  the  dim  interior,  and  a  pitiful  bleat 
or  two  sounded  in  answer  to  the  hu- 
man voices. 

"I  can  see  Sally!"  cried  Louisa 
gladly. 

"There're  ten  of  them.  They're  all 
here,,"  counted  Nancy.  "See,  Lou, 
whoever  built  this  shed  excavated 
several  feet  on  this  side  to  make  the 
floor  level,  and  when  the  flock  crowd- 
ed around  this  broken  place  to  look 
in — sheep  are  always  curious — some 
cf  the  foremost  were  pushed  in  or 
maybe  jumped  in  to  join  those  inside, 
and  couldn't  get  out  again." 

"They're  all  alive,"  Lou  said 
thankfully. 

"Yes,   but   some   are   so   weak   and 
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starved  they  can  barely  stand,"  com-  weakest  sheep  staggered  and  fell  be- 

miserated     Nancy.     "We     must     get  fore  they  reached  the  brook,  but  the 

that  door  someway."  girls  brought  water  to  them  in  their 

Urged  on  by  pity  the  girls  attacked  sun  hats  until  they  revived,  and  fell 

the  rusted  padlock  with  rocks  until  it  to   nibbling   eagerly  the   sweet   wood 

gave  way  and  they  could  push  open  grasses, 

the  sagging  door.  Later,  as  they  followed   slowly   on 

The  sheep,  frightened  at  the  rack-  after  the  home-going  little  flock,  Nan- 

ct,  huddled   in  a  corner  of  the  shed  cy  said  gratefully,  "We  don't  have  to 

until  the     girls     coaxed    and    pushed  write  home  about  lost  sheep." 

them  into  the  sunshine  when  they  all,  "Dad  will  be  taking  care  of  them 

except    two,    hastened    away    to    the  soon,''    Louisa    said,   and   the    sisters 

nearest    mountain    stream.     The    two  smiled  contentedly  at  each  other. 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  SMILE 

I  don't  know  how  he  is  on  creeds, 

I  never  heard  him  say ; 
But  he's  got  a  smile  that  fits  his  face 

And  wears  it  every  day. 

If  things  go  wrong  he  won't  complain — 

Just  tries  to  see  the'  joke; 
He's  always  finding  little  ways 

Of  helping  other  folks. 

He  sees  the  good  in  every  one, 
Their  faults  he  never  mentions ; 

He  has  a  lot  of  confidence 
In  people's  good  intentions. 

You  soon  forget  what  ails  you 

When  you  happen  around  this  man ; 

He  can  cure  a  case  of  hypo — 
Quicker  than  the  doctor  can. 

No  matter  if  the  sky  is  gray, 

You  get  his  point  of  view; 
And  the  clouds  begin  to  scatter, 

And  the  sun  comes  shining  through. 

You'll  know  him  when  you  meet  him. 

And  you'll  find  it  worth  your  while 
To  cultivate  the  friendship  of 

The  Man  Behind  the  Smile. 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


During  the  absence  of  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Smoot  last  Sunday.  Mrs.  Paris 
Kidd,  of  Concord,  played  the  piano 
for  Sunday  School  and  the  regular 
afternoon  service. 

— o — 

Miss  Annabel  Russell,  of  Badin, 
spent  last  week-end  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Sappenfleld,  officer  and 
matron  in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  14. 
While  here.  Miss  Russell  gave  us  the 
following  information  about  two  of 
our  paroled  boys: 

Dwight  Ewing,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  7,  who  was  paroled  January 
28,  1930,  is  now  living  in  Badin? 
where  he  is  employed  in  the  alumi- 
num plant.  He  has  been  married 
about  a  year,  and  is  getting  along 
very  nicely. 

Ralph  Stepp,  who  came  to  the 
School  May  2v  1928  and  was  paroled 
February  2,  1930,  is  now  employed 
in  the  Beacon  Blanket  Factory  at 
Swananoa.  He  has  a  good  position 
and  contributes  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  wages  toward  the  support 
of  his  parents  who  live  in  Badin. 
— o — 

In  an  uninteresting  one-sided  af- 
fair the  Training  School  defeated  the 
Red  Men,  of  Concord,  last  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  score  of  21  to  13. 
The  game  was  marked  by  very  poor 
fielding,  weird  base-running,  in  fact 
everything  but  good  baseball. 

Liske  and  Andrews  did  the  pitch- 
ing for  the  School  lads  and  took 
things  easy  after  their  team  mates 
had  piled  up  a  large  lead. 

The  visiting  Red  Men  used  six 
pitchers,  and  they  were  all  given 
rough  treatment,  the  local  lads  driv- 


ing out  fifteen  hits,  including  three' 
doubles,  two  triples  and  a  home  run- 
Many  of  the  local  runs,  however, 
were  scored  by  poor  fielding,  the  visi- 
tors making  nine  errors. 

The  Red  Men  scored  two  in  the 
second;  two  in  the  fourth;  three  in 
the  sixth;  and  six  in  the  seventh. 

The  School  boys  scored  one  in  the 
first;  three  in  the  second;  two  in  the 
third;  three  in  the  fourth;  and  in  the 
sixth  they  drove  out  eight  hits  which, 
coupled  with  a  hit  batter,  a  walk,  and 
four  errors,  produced  a  total  of 
twelve  runs  for  the  inning. 

Leading  the  Red  Men  at  bat  were: 
Utley,  two  singles;  S.  Williams,  tri- 
ple and  single;  Robertson,  double  and 
single;  Faulkenbury,  a  pair  of  sin- 
gles. 

For  the  School  boys  the  leading 
hitters  were:  Worthington,  two  dou- 
bles, triple  and  a  single;  Wright,  dou- 
ble and  triple;  Buck  Lefler,  two  sin- 
gles; H.  Williams,  triple  and  home 
run;  Hicks,  two  singles. 

By  mutual  agreement  the  game  was 
called  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  in- 
ning, to  enable  the  boys  to  go  to  their 
cottages  for  supper  at  the  regular 
hour.     The  score: 

R  H  E 

Red  Men  0  2  0  2  3  6  0—13  10  9 
J.  T.  S.  1  3  2  3  12  0  x— 21  15  5 

Two-base  hits:  Robertson,  M.  Ket- 
ner,  Wright,  Worthington  2.  Three- 
base  hits:  S.  Williams,  Wright,  H. 
Williams,  Worthington.  Home  run. 
H.  Williams.  Stolen  bases:  Wright, 
B.  Lefler,  Hicks.  Double  plays: 
Wright  and   Smith;   S.  Williams  and 
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L.  Ketner.  Struck  out:  by  Liske  2; 
fey  Andrews  3 ;  by  Miller  3 ;  by  S.  Wil- 
liams 5.  Base  on  balls:  off  Andrews 
1;  off  Miller  2;  off  S.  Williams  1;  off 
Miller  2.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  S.  Wil- 
liams (Wright)  Umpires — Godown 
and  Hobby. 

— o — 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
was  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  School  last  Sunday. 

Following  the  Scrpiture  recitation 
and  opening  prayer,  Mr.  Sheldon  pre- 
sented Rev.  E.  E.  Wiley,  of  Bluefield, 
West  Virginia,  who  read  for  the 
Scripture  Lesson  part  of  the  103rd 
Psalm. 

In  his  talk  on  "God's  Blessings  To 
Young  People,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiley, 
himself  a  young  man,  very  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  knew  how  to 
talk  to  a  group  of  boys,  bringing  his 
message  in  a  manner  which  held  their 
interest  throughout  his  entire  dis- 
course. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wiley  began  by  stating 
we  could  not  get  along  without  God's 
blessings  to  us  daily. 

He  then  told  of  his  experience  in 
college,  first  describing  some  rather 
humiliating  experiences  as  a  fresh- 
man. Among  other  things  he  was 
required  to  do,  he  was  given  a  little 
green  cap,  with  orders  from  the  up- 
per classmen  to  wear  it  at  all  times. 
Being  rather  small  of  stature,  he  was 
nicknamed  "Rat."  But  with  all  these 
experiences  he  also  learned  the  art  of 
making  friends,  and  he  told  of  many 
friendships  that  would  last  all 
through  life. 

Outstanding  among  the  many 
blessings  for  which  we  should  be 
thankful,  continued  the  speaker,  are: 


Good  health,  a  sound  mind,  friends, 
the  beauties  of  nature  all  around  us, 
beautiful  poetry,  and  the  kindly  deeds 
of  others  toward  us. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wiley  stated  that  we 
should  carefully  guard  our  good 
health.  It  is  priceless.  Many  an 
aged  millionaire  would  gladly  ex- 
change his  wealth  for  the  healthy 
body  of  a  young  boy.  The  man 
broken  down  with  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  is  almost  through,  but  the 
youth  with  a  strong  healthy  body 
and  a  sound  mind  has  a  great  future 
ahead  of  him. 

We  should  also  be  thankful  for  a 
sound  mind,  said  the  speaker.  Not 
necessarily  brilliant,  but  sound.  The 
mind  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  what  a 
horrible  thing  it  is  to  lose  it. 

We  should  also  thank  God  for  our 
friends.  The  real  joys  of  life  come 
from  giving — not  taking.  We  should 
not  live  for  ourselves,  but  for  others. 
A  man's  friends  are  his  choicest  pos- 
sessions and  he  should  feel  thankful 
for  having  them. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Wiley  said 
while  all  these  other  things  were 
most  beautiful,  the  crowning  event  in 
a  man's  life  was  when  he  accepted 
Jesus  as  his  friend.  When  the  Mas- 
ter says,  "Come.  Follow  me,"  there 
is  our  opportunity  to  establish  the 
greatest  friendship  known  to  man.  He 
is  the  one  friend  who  never  fails  us. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wiley,  who  graduated 
from  Yale  University  last  year,  and 
has  been  attending  Duken  University 
this  year,  is  acting  as  the  supply  pas- 
tor of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Char- 
lotte, while  the  pastor,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Peele,  is  enjoying  his  vacation.  We 
were  delighted  to  have  him  with  us 
on    this    occasion    and    trust   he    will 
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find  it  convenient  to  visit  the  School 
again  while  in  this  vicinity. 

Another  very  enjoyable  feature  of 
the  service  was  the  rendition  of  two 
vocal  numbers  by  Miss  Mary  Garri- 
son, of  Charlotte.  Miss  Garrison  is 
no  stranger  to  the  Training  School 
boys,   having   sung   here   on   previous 


occasions.  She  has  a  fine  soprano 
voice,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
rendered  the  numbers,  "Satisfied 
With  Jesus"  and  "Pass  It  On/'  was 
a  source  of  delight  to  all  who  heard 
her.  Miss  Garrison  is  a  member  cf 
the  choir  of  the  Tenth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Charlotte. 


A  man  deserves  to  be  a  doormat  who  signs  himself  "Your 
humble  and  obedient  servant." — Selected. 


COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  be 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  July  28,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Arthur  Boyett 
(2)   George  Chambers  2 
(4)   Jesse  Cleveland  4 
(4)    Earl  Rogers  4 
(4)   Richard  Sullivan  4 
(4)    Ashley  Thompson  4 
(4)   Vermont  Whitley  4 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(2)    Sam  Batts  2 
(4)   Clifford  Bowers  4 
(4)    Robert  Cashwell  4 
(4)   William  Goodson  4 

Ray  Hutchins 
(2)   Herman  Lamm  3 
(4)   Claude   McLaughlin  4 
(4)    Millard  Owenby  4 

Bunn  Shoe  2 

Eugene  Whitt  3 

Everett  Williamson  2 
(4)   Harvard  Winn  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
William  Adkins 
(4)   James  Boyce  4 


(3)   Cleatus  Daugherty  3 
(3)   Vasco  Robinson  3 
(3)   Woodrow  Spruill  3 
Newland  Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
William  Barber 
Judge  Cook 

(3)  Marcellus  Gurganus  \ 
Percy  Gurganus  2 
Frank  Hutchins  2 

F.  E.  Mickle 
William  McRary  2 
Robert  Poole 

(4)  Porter  Willhite  4 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(2)   Vernon   Bass  2 

(2)  Clarence  Boren  2 
Carlton   Calloway 

(3)  Lindsay  Chavis  3 

(4)  Fleming  Collins  4 
Roland  Davis 

(3)  Clyde  Dixon  3 
Mathis  Garrett 
Edwin  Greer 
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(2)  William  Hill  2 

(2)  Woodrow  Jenkins  2 

(3)  Ralph  Johnson  3 

(2)  Thomas  Little  3 

(3)  Irwin  Luther  3 

(3)  Jack  McRary  3 
Percy  Newsome 
Lloyd  Pettus 
Robert  Penland 

(4)  Wheeler  Sturdivant  4 
Melvin  Walters 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
William  Ange 
(4)   William  Ballew  4 

(3)  Max  Cecil  3 
Braxton  Grady 
John  Green 

(2)  Arthur  Greer  3 

(4)  Maynard  Hicks  4 
(2)  Paul  Johnson  2 
(4)  George  Kye  4 

Edgar  Merritt 
(2)   Randolph  Miller  2 
Perry  Russ 

(2)  Louis  Tarkington  2 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Columbus  Hamilton  2 

(3)  Thomas  Hamilton  3 
Milton  Hare 
Junius  Holleman 

(3)   George  Speer  3 
John  Uptegrove  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(3)  James  Corn  3 
(2)   Fred  Dysen  2 

Emerson  Frazier  2 
(2)   William  Green  2 

(4)  Caleb  Hill  4 

(2)   A.  Ray  Hudson  2 
Joseph  Long 
Theodore  Nines  2 

(2)   Lewis  Parker  2 
Floyd  Watkins  2 
Douglas   Wilkes  2 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

John  Auton  3 
(4)   Charles  Banks  4 

Clyde  Bolton 

J.  R.  Davis  2 
(4)   Harry  Flowe  4 

Haynes  Hewitt 

Thomas  Hudson  3 


Guy  Lewis 

(2)  John  Maxwell  2 
Fred  May 

(3)  Ernest  Owens  3 

(4)  Wallace  Pendergraft  4 
(2)   John  Penninger  3 

(2)   Luther  Pierce  2 
Nathan  Shelton 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)  Randolph  Davis  3 
(4)   Lee  Dickens  4 
(4)   Woodfin  Fowler  4 
(4)   Pearlie  Funderburk  4 

(3)  Frank  Hall  3 
Hoyett  Hudson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Harold  Brown 
Norwood  Cockerham 

(4)  James   Kellam  4 

(2)  J.  T.  Lovett  2 
Marvin  Miller 

(3)  Leaman  Rose  3 
Edwin  Shuler 
Steve  Talbert 
Fred  Ward  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Everett  Bell 

(4)  Lewis  Crawford  4 

(3)  Edward    Carpenter  3 
(2)   Patton  Capps  2 

(2)   James  Enloe  3 
(2)   Robert  Farmer  2 

(2)  Dewey  Freeman  2 

(4)  Bennie  Holland  4 
Warren  Holleman  2 

(3)  David  Hodge  3 

(4)  William  Kirk  4 
(4)  James  Montford  4 
(4)  William  Martin  4 

Norman  McGee 
Thelbert  Poole 

(2)  Theodore  Rector  2 
(4)   Charles  Smith  4 

William  Tobar  2 

(3)  Eldridge  Ward  3 

(2)  Cecil  Webb  3 
Charles  Womble  2 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
Earl  Atwood  3 

(4)  Walter  Beaver  4 

(3)  James  Douglas  3 
(3)   Frank  Dickene  3 
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(4)   Paul  Eason  4 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Horace  Faulkner  3 

(2) 

Elzie  Carpenter  3 

(3)   Alfred  Holleman  3 

Lemon  Finch  2 

(3)   Basil  Johnson  3 

(3) 

Hubert  Hooks  3 

(3)   Edward  Lockamy  3 

Berry  Rogers 

(3)   Glenn  O'Quinn  3 

Paul  Shipes 

(2)   Arbie  Phillips  3 

Robert  Singleton 

(2)   Leonard  Potter  3 

James  Reavis  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(4)   Thomas  Welch  4 

Marvin  Ashe 

(2) 

Robert  Alexander  2 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(3) 

Denver  Beshears  3 
Earl  Chambers  3 

Arthur  Ashley 

George  Gibson 

(3)   Leon  Burkhead  3 

Earl  Hill  2 

Joseph  Brown 

George  Hill  2 

Joseph  DeVault 

Claibourne  McKee  2 

Jennings  Norris  3 

S.  T.  McGinnis 

Urbane  Hill 

(3) 

William  Moose  3 

Linwood  Potter 

(2) 

George  McManus  2 

(3)   Eugene  Smith  3 

Marshall  Scoggins  2 

(2)   Harry  Smith  2 

Richard  Tysinger  2 

(2)   Porter  Stack  2 

Winfred  Whitlock 

(4)   Howard  Wilson  4 

Roy  Wyrick  2 

THINK  BEFORE  SPEAKING 


A  thoughtless  act  or  careless  word 

So  often  quickly  said, 
May  cause  us  many  wakeful  hours, 

And  bitter  tears  to  shed. 

The  things  we  say  unthinkingly 

May  cause  another  pain, 
And  although  sorry  for  our  words, 

They  can't  be  recalled  again. 

So  let  us  in  our  daily  life 
Just  think  before  we  speak, 

And  we'll  have  something  thankful 
To  live  for  every  week. 

— Florence  E.  Powers. 
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*  In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed.  ♦:♦ 

*  In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed.  * 
||  In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ;  * 
J  In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green.  * 
|;  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,  * 
J  And  men  below,  and  gods  above ;  * 
%  For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love.                    f 

*  — Scott.  $ 
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BROTHERLY  LOVE  AND  RELIEF 

Do  not  live  to  make  a  living,  rather 

Live  to  make  a  life, 
For  the  measure  of  succeeding,  is  your 

Service  in  the  strife. 
All  you  leave  behind  you,  when  your 

Soul  has  crossed  the  bay, 
Is  the  good  you've  done  to  others, 

As  you  tarried  by  the  way. 

Build  a  life  as  pure  as  crystal! 

Build  a  spirit  full  of  love! 
Build  your  life  by  noble  thinking! 

Build  a  faith  in  God  above! 
Build  your  life  with  care  and  patience, 

As  the  sculptor  hews  the  stone, 
With  the  Master  as  your  model, 

And  your  eyes  upon  the  throne. 

Noble  lives  have  been  the  beacon, 

Lighting  mankind's  upward  way; 
They  who  serve  are  the  immortal, 

Fathers  of  a  better  day. 
Let  your  life  shine  out  in  service, 

Noble  living,  noble  deeds, 
And  until  time's  course  is  ended, 

Good  will  blossom  from  the  seed." 


WRITERS  BORN  IN  AUGUST 

Frequently  one  is  consumed  with  a  longing  to  review  old  text- 
books— friends  of  the  past — hoping  to  glean  a  renewed  impetus 
for  a  broader  scope  of  historical  facts,  and  a  finer  Culture  by  dig- 
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ging  deeper  into  the  minds  of  inspired  writers  who  paint  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  life  with  the  pen. 

By  so  doing  we  learn  that  three  English  writers,  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son and  Southey,  and  one  American  writer,  Francis  Scott  Key  were 
born  in  the  month  of  August.  Briefly,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  of 
the  "Age  of  Scott",  in  English  literature,  was  born  in  Horsham, 
England,  August  4,  1792,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia, 
an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  1822.  His  poems  "The  Sky- 
lark" and  "The  Cloud"  are  truly  written  in  the  spirit  that  charac- 
terizes all  true  poetry ;  Robert  Southey,  of  the  same  period  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  August  12,  1774  and 
died  in  1843.  He  is  best  known  for  biography,  the  Life  of  Nelson, 
Cowper  and  Wesley.  This  extract  from  one  of  his  literary  contri- 
butions expresses  the  inner  soul  of  man, — "call  not  that  man 
wretched  who,  whatever  ills  he  suffers,  has  a  child  to  love."  Al- 
fred Tennyson,  belonging  to  the  Victorian  Age  of  English  litera- 
ture, once  poet-laureate,  known  as  a  profound  thinker,  of  refine 
taste  and  wide  culture,  was  born  in  Somersby,  England,  August  6, 
1809  and  died  in  1843.  Probably  the  greatest  of  his  works  are  "In 
Memoriam"  and  "The  Idyls  of  King".  Francis  Scott  Key,  author 
of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner",  the  inspiration  coming  like  a  flash 
with  the  break  of  the  dawn,  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, August  9,  1779,  and  died  in  Baltimore  in  1843. 

To  take  a  day  off  occasionally  and  study  the  lives  and  works  of 
such  men  will  prove  of  greater  benefit  than  reading  for  hours 
page  after  page  of  crime,  divorce  suits  and  other  tendencies  in  the 
social  life  that  disrupt  the  homes, — the  very  corner  stones  of  any 
country  with  a  love  of  church  and  respect  for  government.  The 
life  of  every  individual  is  reflected  by  things  uppermost  in  the 
mind,  "for  of  the  abundance  of  the  hear  the  mouth  speaketh." 


RENTAL  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

North  Carolina  will  have  the  first  state-wide  rental  system  of 
textbooks  in  the  United  States.  Texas  has  a  free  textbook  system. 
Superintendent  Erwin  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  North  Caro- 
lina eventually  will  supply  its  school  children  with  books,  just  as  it 
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supplies  them  with  other  necessary  school  supplies  and  equipments. 
All  tetbooks  for  elementary  schools  and  high  school  histories, 
science  and  home  economic  books  will  be  rented  by  the  state.  Doubt- 
less this  far-visioned  move  upon  the  part  of  the  educators  of  the 
state  will  prove  of  untold  benefit  to  the  indigent  child  unable  to 
purchase  books.  It  will  relieve  the  financial  embarrassment,  as 
well  as  aid  many  children  to  make  the  grades  in  the  prescribed 
courses  of  study. 

HARD  JOBS 

Boys  thoroughly  enjoy  doing  what  seems  the  impossible.  When 
accomplishing  something  that  the  other  fellow  cannot  do  there  is 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  importance.  We  go  further  and  say  every 
boy  likes  to  excel,  especially  so  if  there  is  some  commendation 
when  the  task  is  accomplished.  A  little  praise  makes  the  young- 
sters peppy.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  just  for  once  pat  one  of  the 
-boys  on  the  back  and  say  "fine." 

Do  you  know  the  hardest  things  to  do  in  a  boy's  life  ?  First,  to 
apologize,  to  admit  an  error,  not  to  be  selfish,  to  listen  attentively, 
to  face  a  slight  or  sneer,  to  be  charitable  under  all  circumstances, 
to  try  again  in  spite  of  failure,  to  think  twice  before  speaking,  to 
make  much  of  little,  not  to  grouch  but  look  for  the  silver  lining. 
These  are  the  little  things  that  serve  one  well  throughout  life.  They 
are  the  impulses  of  a  fine  spirit,  and  can  be  achieved  by  practice. 


WHAT  TO  LIVE  FOR 

All  we  need  do  is  to  look  around  us  to  see  that  men  are  not  living 
for  the  same  things.  As  for  many  of  them,  it  is  anything  but  easy 
to  tell  what  their  purpose  in  life  is.  They  go  on  from  day  to  day 
without  very  much  of  an  idea  where  they  are  coming  out,  or  what 
they  will  have  achieved  at  the  end.  One  would  think  that  some 
aim,  even  though  it  is  not  the  best,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  no 
aim  at  all. 

We  do  see  though  as  we  look  out  upon  the  world  of  people  that 
very  many  of  them  seem  to  be  aiming  to  get  as  much  of  this  world's 
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goods  as  possible.  Their  hands  are  extended  here  and  there  to 
gather  what  they  may,  either  to  increase  their  comforts  as  they  go 
along,  or  to  lay  aside  against  a  rainy  day.  We  must  all  be  given 
somewhat  to  this  pursuit,  for  we  must  live,  and  it  takes  things  to 
live  with. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  people  who  feel  that  they  should  use 
whatever  may  come  their  way  in  order  to  see  what  they  may  be- 
come. They  do  not  feel  that  mere  accumulation  of  things  is  an 
end  big  enough  for  one  who  has  been  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
They  sincerely  believe  that  they  are  more  than  things,  more  than 
many  things.  They  are  persuaded  that  unless  they  can  develop 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  best  it  is  possible  for  man  to  become 
they  have  failed.     Do  you  think  they  are  justified  in  that  belief? 

The  supreme  question  then  is  this,  Shall  we  live  for  what  we  can 
get,  or  for  what  we  may  become? — Young  Folks. 


BE  ON  TIME 

One  of  the  essentials  of  success  is  to  be  "on  time",  and  try  not  to 
be  full  of  excuses  when  failing  to  measure  up  to  expectations.  Some 
one  has  said  that  "it  is  better  to  be  an  hour  too  early  than  a  minute 
too  late."  Also  Benjamin  Franklin  said  to  a  servant  who  usually 
worked  on  slow  schedule,  but  ready  at  all  times  with  an  excuse,  "I 
have  found  that  the  man  always  ready  with  excuses  has  time  for 
nothing  else." 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  Napoleon  who  once  invited  his  marshals 
to  dine  with  him,  but,  as  they  did  not  come  at  the  appointed  time, 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  eat  without  them.  Just  as  he  finished  his 
meal  the  guests  arrived,  and  Napoleon  said,  "Gentlemen,  it  is  now 
past  dinner,  and  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  business." 

Washington  too  had  a  secretary,  who  excused  the  lateness  of 
his  attendance  to  business  engagements  by  saying  his  watch  was 
too  slow,  then  it  was  that  Washington  said,  "you  must  get  another 
watch  or  I'll  get  another  secretary".  Men  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  responsibility  of  the  charges  entrusted  to  their  care  just  as 
they  did  in  the  yesteryears. 
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WHY  NOT  HEED  THOMAS  JEFFERSON? 

Jefferson  said:  "If  the  choice  was  left  to  me  whether  to  have  a 
free  press  or  a  free  government,  I  would  choose  a  free  press." 

Did  we  Methodists,  says  the  N.  C.  Christian  Advocate,  believe  as 
fully  in  the  power  of  the  press  as  did  Jefferson,  what  a  change  there 
would  be  in  the  distribution  of  Christian  literature!  We  would 
become  finer  followers  of  John  Wesley.  We  stress  evangelism, 
Christian  education,  systematic  collection  of  money  and  the  use 
of  religious  literature.  The  first  three  are  counted  of  first  con- 
cern with  us,  but  the  fourth  is  largely  nominal.  Why  not  make  as 
much  of  the  output  of  the  printing  press  as  we  do  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, evangelism  and  finances  ? 

Just  as  a  comment,  The  Uplift  feels  that  the  free  press  is  much 
in  evidence,  but  the  wrong  things  are  stressed,  giving  to  the  mass- 
es who  read  nothing  but  calamities,  slander  and  other  things  detri- 
mental to  clean  thinking,  the  wrong  slant  upon  life.  The  minds  of 
the  masses  have  been  so  cluttered  with  such  stuff  till  there  is  not 
the  least  desire  to  read  wholesome  literature. 
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THE  SUNKEN  TREASURE 


By  Nathaniel 

William  Phipps  was  a  poor  man's 
son,  and  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Maine,  at  the  time  when  our  country 
was  under  British  rule. 

In  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  used 
to  tend  sheep  upon  the  hills,  and  un- 
til he  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  he 
did  not  even  know  how  to  read  and 
write.  Tired  of  tending  sheep,  he 
next  apprenticed  himself  to  a  ship- 
carpenter,  and  spent  about  four 
years  in  hewing  the  crooked  limbs  of 
oak  trees  into  knees  for  vessels. 

In  1673,  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  he  went  to  Boston,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  married  to  a 
rich  widow.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  lost  all  the  money  that  he 
had  acquired  by  his  marriage,  and 
became  a  poor  man  again.  Still  he 
was  not  discouraged.  He  often  told 
his  wife  that,  some  time  or  other,  he 
should  be  very  rich,  and  would  build 
a  "fair  brick  house"  in  the  Green 
Lane  of  Boston. 

Several  years  passed  away,  and 
William  Phipps  had  not  yet  gained 
the  riches  which  he  promised  to  him- 
self. During  this  time  he  had  begun 
to  follow  the  sea  for  a  living.  In  the 
year  1684  he  happened  to  hear  of  a 
Spanish  ship  which  had  been  cast 
away  near  the  Bahamas,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  great  deal 
of  gold  and  silver.  Phipps  went  to 
the  place  in  a  small  vessel,  hoping 
that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  some 
of  the  treasure  from  the  wreck.  He 
did  not  succeed,  however,  in  fishing 
up  gold  and  silver  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  voyage. 

But  before  he  returned  he  was  told 
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of  another  Spanish  galleon,  which, 
laden  with  immense  treasure,  had 
been  cast  away  near  Porto  Plata. 
This  ship  had  lain  as  much  as  fifty 
years  beneath  the  waves.  But  though 
it  was  now  an  old  story,  and  the 
most  aged  people  had  almost  forgot- 
ten that  such  a  vessel  had  been 
wrecked,  William  Phipps  resolved 
that  the  sunken  treasure  should  again 
be  brought  to  light. 

He  went  to  London,  and  obtained 
admittance  to  King  James.  He  told 
the  king  of  the  vast  wealth  that  was 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  King 
James  listened  with  attention,  and 
appointed  Phipps  to  be  captain  of  a 
vessel  called  the  Rose  Algier,  carry- 
ing eighteen  guns  and  ninety-five 
men. 

Captain  Phipps  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  the  Rose  Algier,  and  cruised 
for  nearly  two  years  in  the  West  In- 
dies, endeavoring  to  find  the  wreck 
of  the  Spanish  ship.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  The  seamen  became  dis- 
couraged, and  gave  up  all  hope  of 
making  their  fortunes  by  discovering 
the  Spanish  wreck.  Finally  they 
broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  but  were 
mastered  by  Phipps  and  compelled 
to  obey  his  orders.  It  would  have 
been  dangerous,  however,  to  continue 
much  longer  at  sea  with  such  a  crew 
of  mutinous  sailors:  and,  besides,  the 
Rose  Algier  was  leaky  and  unsea- 
worthy.  So  Captain  Phipps  judged 
it  best  to  return  to  England. 

But  before  leaving  the  West  In- 
dies he  met  with  a  Spaniard,  an  old 
man,  who  remembered  the  wreck  of 
the   Spanish   ship,   and  gave   him   di- 
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rections  how  to  find  the  very  spot. 
It  was  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  the  old 
man  said,  a  few  leagues  from  Porto 
Plata. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Captain 
Phipps  solicited  the  king  to  let  him 
have  another  vessel  and  send  him 
back  again  to  the  West  Indies.  But 
King  James,  who  had  expected  that 
the  Rose  Algier  would  return  laden 
with  gold,  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  affair. 

Phipps  might  never  have  been  able 
to  renew  the  search  if  the  Duke  of 
Albermarle  and  some  other  noblemen 
had  not  lent  their  assistance.  They 
fitted  out  a  ship,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand to  Captain  Phipps.  He  sailed 
from  England,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Porto  Plata,  where  he  took  an  adz 
and  assisted  his  men  to  build  a  large 
boat. 

The  boat  was  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  closer  to  the  reef  of 
rocks  than  a  large  vessel  could  safe- 
ly venture.  When  it  was  finished, 
the  captain  sent  several  men  in  it  to 
examine  the  spot  where  the  Spanish 
ship  was  said  to  have  been  wrecked. 
They  were  accompanied  by  some  In- 
dians, who  were  skillful  divers. 

The  boat's  crew  proceeded  to  the 
reef  of  rocks,  and  rowed  round  and 
round  it  a  great  many  times.  They 
gazed  down  into  the  transparent  wa- 
ter, but  nothing  could  they  see — noth- 
ing more  valuable  than  a  curious  sea- 
shrub,  which  was  growing  beneath 
the  water,  in  a  crevice  of  the  reef  of 
rocks. 

"We  won't  go  back  empty-hand- 
ed," cried  an  English  sailor;  and  then 
he  spoke  to  one  of  the  Indian  divers. 
"Dive  down  and  bring  me  that  pretty 
sea-shrub     there.     That's     the     only 


treasure  we  shall  find."  Down  plung- 
ed the  diver,  and  soon  rose  dripping 
from  the  water,  holding  the  sea-shrub 
in  his  hand.  But  he  had  learned 
some  news  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
"There  are  some  ship's  guns,"  said 
he,  the  moment  he  had  drawn  breath, 
"some  great  cannon,  among  the  rocks 
near  where  the  shrub  was  growing." 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  the 
English  sailors  knew  that  they  had 
found  the  very  spot  where  the  Span- 
ish galleon  had  been  wrecked  so  many 
years  before.  The  other  Indian  div- 
ers immediately  plunged  over  the 
boat's  side  and  swam  headlong  down, 
groping  among  the  rocks  and  sunken 
cannon.  In  a  few  moments  one  of 
them  rose  above  the  water  with  a 
heavy  lump  of  silver  in  his  arms.  The 
single  lump  was  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars. 

The  sailors  took  it  into  the  boat, 
and  then  rowed  back  as  speedily  as 
they  could  to  inform  Captain  Phipps 
of  their  good  luck.  "Thanks  be  to 
God!"  cried  Captain  Phipps.  "We 
shall  every  man  of  us  make  our  for- 
tunes!" 

Hereupon  the  captain  and  all  the 
crew  set  to  work,  with  iron  rakes  and 
great  hooks  and  lines,  fishing  for  gold 
and  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Up  came  the  treasure  in  abundance. 
Now  they  beheld  a  table  of  solid  sil- 
ver, once  the  property  of  an  old  Span- 
ish grandee.  Now  they  drew  up  a 
golden  cup,  fit  for  the  King  of  Spain 
to  drink  his  wine  out  of.  Now  their 
rakes  of  fishing-lines  were  loaded 
with  masses  of  silver  bullion.  There 
were  also  precious  stones  among  the 
treasure,   glittering   and   sparkling. 

After  a  day  or  two  Captain  Phipps 
and  his  crew  lighted  on  another  Rart 
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of  the  wreck,  where  they  found  a 
great  many  bags  of  silver  dollars. 
But  nobody  could  have  guessed  that 
these  were  money-bags.  By  remain- 
ing so  long  in  the  salt  water,  they 
had  become  covered  with  a  crust 
which  had  the  appearance  of  stone, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  break 
them  in  pieces  with  hammers  and  ax- 
es. When  this  was  done,  a  stream  of 
silver  dollars  gushed  out  upon  the 
deck  of  the  vessel. 

The  whole  value  of  the  recovered 
treasure,  plate  bullion,  precious 
stones,  and  all,  was  estimated  at  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars.  Cap- 
tain Phipps  and  his  men  continued  to 
fish  up  plate,  bullion,  and  dollars,  as 
plentifully  as  ever,  till  their  provis- 
ions grew  short.     Then,  as  they  could 


not  feed  upon  gold  and  silver,  Phipps 
resolved  to  return  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
Duke  of  Albermarle  and  other  Eng- 
lish lords  who  had  fitted  out  the  ves- 
sel. 

The  captain's  share  was  enough  to 
make  him  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  It  also  enabled  him  to  ful- 
fill his  promise  to  his  wife,  by  build- 
ing a  "fair  brick  house"  in  the  Green 
Lane  of  Boston. 

Before  Captain  Phipps  left  Lon- 
don, King  James  made  him  a  knight; 
so  that,  instead  of  the  obscure  ship- 
carpenter  who  had  formerly  dwelt 
among  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton welcomed  him  on  his  return  as  the 
rich  and  famous  Sir  Wililam  Phipps. 


THEN  LAUGH 

Build  for  yourself  a  strong  box, 

Fashion  each  part  with  care ; 
When  it's  strong  as  your  hand  can  make  it, 

Put  all  your  troubles  there ; 
Hide  there  all  thought  of  your  failures 

And  each  bitter  cup  that  you  quaff; 
Lock  all  your  heartaches  within  it, 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

Tell  no  one  else  its  contents, 

Never  its  secrets  share ; 
When  you've  dropped  in  your  care  and  worry 

Keep  them  forever  there ; 
Hide  them  from  sight  so  completely 

That  the  world  will  never  dream  half ; 
Fasten  the  strong  box  securely — 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

— Bertha  Adams  Backus. 
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WHO  WILL  DROWN  IN  1935? 


(Chatham 

Does  ever  a  summer  pass  without 
every  one  of  us  hearing  of  some  fine 
boy  drowned,  some  loving  family  be- 
reaved? A  vivid  and  timely  warning 
is  given  in  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  a  doctor  and  a  neighbor, 
quoted  from  The  Progressive  Farm- 
er:— 

"Hollo,  Dr.  Jim;  how  are  you?" 
"Good   morning,   Ben.        I   am   just 
downright  tired." 

"Been  up  all  night,  Dr.  Jim?" 
"No,  Ben;  it's  worry  as  much  as 
anything.  Late  yesterday  I  got  a 
call  telling  me  to  hurry  to  Carver's 
Mill,  that  a  boy  had  been  drowned, 
but  that  perhaps  if  I  could  get  there 
quickly  enough  I  could  bring  him  to 
life.  Of  course  I  hurried;  that's  one 
time  I  think  I  was  justified  in  break- 
ing the  speed  laws.  When  I  arrived 
I  found  it  was  the  Widow  Jones'  old- 
est boy,  that  it  had  been  over  an  hour 
since  he  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
pond,  and  not  a  single  one  of  the 
boys  present  knew  a  thing  about  ar- 
tificial respiration!  This  particular 
bunch  of  boys  refused  or  neglected — 
it  doesn't  matter  which,  the  result 
was  the  same — they  failed  to  take  the 
course  in  'first  aid'  that  was  given  last 
year  by  a  Red  Cross  representative. 
I  fully  believe  in  fact,  I  almost  know 
— that  these  boys,  if  they  had  known 
how,  could  have  saved  Eddie  Jones. 
I  worked  on  him  for  a  long  time,  but 
it  was  too  late.  Then  of  course  I 
had  to  go  and  break  the  news  to  his 
mother.  So  that's  the  reason  I  am 
all  tuckered  out.  No  easy  job,  Ben, 
to  work  over  a  drowned  boy  for  an 
hour  and  then  have  to  go  and  tell  his 
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mother  that  you  had  failed  in  your 
undertaking  and  that  her  dear  son 
and  bread  winner  was  gone  forever. 
She  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  county." 

"Dr.  Jim,  it  looks  like  those  boys 
could  have  gotten  Eddie  out." 

"They  could  Ben,  if  they  had  just 
thought  to  carry  a  rope  along.  One 
of  the  boys,  Joe  Brown,  tried  man- 
fully to  rescue  him.  But  like  all 
drowning  people,  Eddie  clung  so 
tight  that  Joe  saw  Eddie  would 
drown  both  of  them  if  he  did  not  get 
loose.  So  it  was  only  after  Eddie 
went  down  for  the  last  time  and  quit 
struggling  that  the  boys  got  him  out. 
But  I  think  even  then  they  could 
have  saved  him  if  they  had  only 
known  some  'first  aid'  stuff.  And  it's 
the  greatest  pity  in  the  world  they 
had  not  carried  a  rope  along  for  safe- 
ty's sake.  Boys  should  never  go 
swimming  without  a  good  coil  of  rope 
at  least  40  feet  long;  then  if  a  boy 
gets  cramped  or  something  wrong, 
one  boy  can  drop  a  loop  around  his 
waist  and  the  other  boys  can  hold 
the  rope's  end  while  he  swims  to  the 
boy  in  distress." 

"I  helped  to  save  a  boy  once  with 
plow  lines,  Dr.  Jim.  Six  of  us  neigh- 
bor boys  rode  our  plow  mules  down 
to  the  river  for  a  swim.  One  of  the 
boys  out  in  deep  water  got  cramp  in 
his  legs  and  called  for  help.  The 
river  was  up  from  a  freshet,  a  swift 
current  and  rather  dangerous.  Be- 
ing on  the  bank  near  my  mule,  I 
snatched  my  plow  lines  off  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  and  called  tc  Henry  Smith, 
who  was  also  on  the  bank,  to  get  the 
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lines   off  his   mule.     Then   I   made   a  ed   Wilbur  Williamson.       Dr.  Jim,   I 

slip  noose  around  my  waist  and  fas-  want  you  to  give  those  first  aid  les- 

tened  Henry's  line  to  mine,  gave  him  sons  to  my  boys   and  that  crowd  of 

the  end  to  hold  and  I  jumped  in.     As  boys  who  were  at  Carver's  Pond.     If 

soon  as  I  reached  Wilbur,  he  grabbed  you  give  them  right  at  Carver's  Pond, 

me   with   a   death   grip.     I   called   to  it  would  be  more  impressive." 

Henry  to  pull  and  he  and  the  other  "Ail  right,  Ben;   I'll  do  that.     You 

boys    pulled    us    out.     Every    time    I  get  the  boys  together  and  I  will  start 

hear   the    old    tune,    'Throw    Out   the  anytime." 
Life  Line,'  I  think  of  the  day  we  sav- 


AMAN 

A  man  doesn't  whine  at  his  losses 
A  man  doesn't  whimper  or  fret. 
Or  wail  at  the  weight  of  his  crosses, 
And  ask  life  to  rear  him  a  pet. 

A  man  doesn't  grudgingly  labor, 
Or  look  upon  life  as  a  blight 
A  man  doesn't  sneer  at  his  neighbor 
Or  sneak  from  a  cause  that  is  right. 

A  man  doesn't  sulk  when  another 
Succeeds  where  his  efforts  have  failed. 
Doesn't  keep  all  his  praise  from  his  brother. 
When  glory  is  publicly  hailed. 

Never  passes  the  weak  and  the  humble, 
As  though  they  were  not  of  his  clay. 
A  man  doesn't  ceaselessly  grumble. 
When  things  are  not  going  his  way. 

A  man  looks  upon  woman  as  tender, 
And  gentle,  and  stands  at  her  side 
At  all  times,  to  guard  and  defend  her 
And  never  to  scorn  or  deride. 

A  man  looks  on  life  as  a  mission 
To  serve  just  so  far  as  he  can. 
A  man  holds  his  noblest  ambition 
On  this  earth,  to  live  as  a  man. 

— Exchange. 
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STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  TO  CELEBRATE 
HER  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

(The  Pathfinder) 


Only  the  stranger  coming  to  our 
shores  by  way  of  the  New  York  har- 
bor or  the  traveler  returning  by  that 
route  can  appreciate  the  thrill  of  see- 
ing the  Statue  of  Liberty  after  long 
days  at  sea.  But  all  of  us  can  rejoice 
that  this  symbol  of  our  political  faith 
is  celebrating  her  50th  or  semi-cen- 
tennial birthday.  When  our  Pilgrim 
fathers  came  to  this  country  thetre 
was  no  Statue  of  Liberty  to  greet 
them,  but  they  had  their  golden  po- 
litical beliefs.  It  was  the  seed  of 
political  liberty  which  they  planted 
and  nourished  and  cherished  that  re- 
sulted in  this  great  bronze  symbol  to 
American  liberty  being  erected. 

After  America  had  grown  and 
prospered  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  liberty  and  soon  after  the 
Franco-German  war  a  group  of 
prominent  Frenchmen  decided  it 
would  be  a  worthwhile  thing  to  pre- 
sent America  with  a  gift  to  commem- 
orate her  centenary  of  independence. 
It  was  as  early  as  1872  that  the  group 
of  Frenchmen  proposed  the  gift.  One 
member  of  this  group  was  Frederic 
A.  Bartholdi,  noted  French  sculptor, 
who  was  commissioned  by  them  to 
do  the  work.  Committees  in  both 
countries  were  organized  to  raise 
funds  for  the  undertaking.  In 
France  180  cities,  40  general  coun- 
cils, numerous  societies  and  thousands 
of  French  citizens  raised  over  $700,- 
000  to  have  the  statue  sculptored  and 
placed  on  its  pedestal.  In  the  United 
States  citizens,  with  the  aid  of  a  lead- 


ing newspaper  of  the  time,  raised 
$300,000  to  construct  the  foundation 
and  pedestal,  making  a  total  cost  of 
about  $1,000,000.  On  February  22, 
1877,  Congress  authorized  President 
Hayes  to  set  apart  a  site  on  Bedloe 
Island  which  Bartholdi,  on  a  visit 
had  chosen. 

The  great  statue  took  10  years  to 
make,  with  60  workmen  being  em- 
ployed. While  the  statue  was  finish- 
ed in  1883  and  it  was  presented  to 
the  American  Ambassador  to  France 
on  July  4,  1884,  it  was  June  19,  1885, 
that  a  famous  French  man-o-war 
plowed  into  .  New  York  harbor  with 
the  Lady  of  Liberty  in  sections  as 
cargo.  The  corner  stone  of  the  pe- 
destal was  laid  on  Bedloe  Island  on 
August  4,  1884.  The  work  of  put- 
ting the  parts  together  was  begun  in 
May,  1886,  and  the  statue  was  un- 
veiled on  October  28,  1886.  She  was 
then  and  is  now  the  largest  lady  in 
the  world. 

This  great  lady  of  bronze,  now  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Lady  in  Green"  and 
the  "Mecca  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans," weighs  450,000  pounds  (225 
tons) — the  bronze  alone  weighing  ov- 
er 200,000  pounds.  Some  40  persons 
can  stand  in  the  head  of  the  giant 
lady  and  12  in  the  torch.  From  the 
pedestal  to  the  head  of  the  statue 
there  are  161  steps.  Even  the  ladder 
in  the  uplifted  arm  has  54  rounds. 
This  right  arm  extends  42  feet.  The 
hand  on  it  is  over  16  feet  and  the  in- 
dex finger  on  the  hand  holding  aloft 
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the  torch  is  eight  feet  long.  The  pe- 
destal supporting  the  statue  is  89 
feet  high  and  62  feet  square  at  the 
base,  while  the  height  of  the  statue 
from  the  base  to  the  torch  is  151  feet 
feet.  But  from  the  very  foundation 
of  the  pedestal  to  the  tip  of  the  torch 
it  measures  over  305  feet.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  heels  of  the  figure  to 
the  top  of  the  head  is  111  feet.  There 
are  11  points  in  the  star-shaped  base. 
In  her  left  arm  Liberty  carries  a  book 
representing  the  law,  which  has  on 
it  in  block  letter  the  date  "July  4, 
1776"  and  is  supposed  to  signify  Lib- 
erty based  on  law.  From  ear  to  ear 
Miss  Liberty  measures  exactly  10 
feet.  Her  nose  is  four  feet  six  inch- 
es long. 

Being  one  of  America's  greatest 
immigrants  herself  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty has  always  represented  a  haven 
of  refuge  to  the  storm-tossed  of  the 
world  and  pointed  out  a  free  port  to 
the  oppressed.  The  light  in  her 
hand,  however,  is  a  more  modern  ac- 
complishment. The  new  floodlight 
system  on  the  statue  was  put  into  op- 
eration in  October,  1931.  Fed  by  96 
1,000-watt  lights  placed  at  the  elev- 
en corners  of  the  star-shaped  base, 
eight  lamps  of  the  same  size  on  the 
pedestal  balcony  and  14  others  of  the 
same  size  in  the  torch  Miss  Liberty's 
light  is  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
storm  and  light  fog. 

Despite  her  feminine  characteris- 
tics Miss  Liberty  used  to  be  in  the 
Army  and  a  small  company  of  sol- 
diers acted  as  a  sort  of  guard  for 
her.  Bedloe  Island,  you  know,  is  the 
site  of  the  Army  post  called  P'ort 
Wood,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
headquarter     of     Governor's     Island. 


But  by  presidential  order  in  August, 
1933,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was 
placed  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Jurisdiction  over  the  is- 
land, exclusive  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, however,  is  still  vested  in  the 
War  Department. 

American  citizens  everywhere  are 
being  invited  to  share  in  the  program 
which  will  mark  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  Bartholdi  masterpiece.  But 
they  are  not  being  asked  to  contribute 
funds.  This  time  their  contributions 
will  be  copies  of  poems  and  pictures 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  were 
written  and  printed  during  the  years 
the  plans  for  the  Statue  were  in 
process  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
unveiling.  Many  of  the  portrayals 
of  that  signal  event  were  striking 
and  artistic.  These  may  be  repro- 
duced for  publication  for  the  cel- 
ebration to  take  place  October  28, 
1936.  Among  the  poems  written  in 
that  period  were  contributions  by 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Ella  Wheel- 
er Wilcox,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Charles 
Barhard,  Esther  Singleton,  John  J. 
Garnett,  Sidney  Herbert  Pierson,  and 
others.  George  A.  Palmer,  super- 
intendent of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument,  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Ntaional  Park  Ser- 
vice to  receive  contributions  of 
poems,  articles  and  pictures  bearing 
upon  the  erection  of  the  pedestal 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  Statue. 
His  address  is  Fort  Wood,  N.  Y.,  but 
remember,  no  payment  is  being  made 
for  such  contributions. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  country  goes 
to  another  for  designs  for  stamps. 
But  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been 
pictured     on     the     stampe     of     four 
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foreign      countries — Spain,      France,  cbject  of  the   design.     It  is  also  pic- 
Uruguay,      and     Paraguay.     In     the  tured   on   the    15-cent    United    States 
case     of     the     two  South     American  stamp  of  the  1922  series, 
countries   the   structure   is   the   main 


A  hundred  mistakes  are  an  education  if  your  learn  some- 
thing from  each  one. — Selected. 


UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH 


By  Mrs. 

A  short  while  ago  two  million 
young  people  left  high  school  and 
college.  Some  of  them  have  gradu- 
ated and  carried  away  diplomas, 
which  show  that  this  era  of  their 
lives  has  come  to  a  successful  end. 
Others  have  left  school  or  college  be- 
cause economic  conditions  forced 
them  to  do  so.  The  same  economic 
conditions,  moreover,  make  the  future 
seem  extremely  insecure. 

Will  they  be  able  to  find  work?  In 
the  old  days  in  this  country,  many 
youngsters  of  12  ond  13  and  even 
younger  went  to  work,  learned  some 
trade  or  special  skill,  and  brought 
their  earnings  to  swel  the  falmily 
finances,  but  more  recently  a  social 
conscience  has  been  stirring.  People 
have  begun  to  think  that  at  12  and 
13  these  youngsters  are  not  prepared 
to  take  a  job.  Economic  conditions 
have  been  such  that  it  has  not  only 
been  possible,  but  very  advisable,  to 
keep  young  people  out  of  jobs.  Conse- 
quently, the  age  of  employment  has 
moved  up  first  to  13  and  14  and  now 
to  18  or  20. 

Our  social  conscience  made  us  feel 


Roosevelt 

that  it  was  not  fair  to  put  young  peo- 
ple into  occupations  which  might  be 
called  blind-alley  occupations,  where 
there  was  no  future  and  no  chance  for 
advancement.  We  realized  that  they 
should  have  a  better  education  and  a 
better  chance  of  getting  on.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  have  now  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  that 
for  many  of  these  young  people  life 
itself  appears  to  be  a  blind  alley.  No 
job  of  any  kind  seems  to  be  open  to 
them  regardless  of  the  scope  of  their 
education. 

When  this  condition  first  began  to 
dawn  upon  us,  the  obvious  feeling 
was  that  these  young  people  who 
could  not  get  a  start  honestly,  would 
be  tempted  to  go  in  for  crime  and 
racketeering.  This  seemed  an  easy 
outlet  for  youth's  suppressed  ener- 
gies, since  there  was  no  regular  work. 
To  meet  this  situation  CCC  camps 
were  started.  They  have  certainly 
proved  a  great  blessing  in  that  they 
have  taken  young  men  from  the 
streets,  built  up  their  bodies  and 
taught  them  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cipline   with      perhaps,   a    few  other 
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things  on  the  side.  These  camps  are 
not  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  unemployed  youth,  however, 
for  they  do  not  start  young  people  on 
a  life  work.  They  are  a  stop  gap  and 
a  useful  one.  I  know  that  some 
camps  are  better  than  others  and 
that  some  camps  give  young  men 
more  than  others,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  saying  that  they  are  run 
by  human  beings  and  human  beings 
vary  in  ability.  But,  at  the  very 
best,  they  do  not  give  young  men  a 
permanent  life  pattern. 

A  serious  matter  which  confronts 
youth  is  that  they  have  lost,  through 
lack  of  use,  whatever  skill  they  have 
been  trained  in.  If  you  do  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  work,  you  cannot  form 
habits  of  industry,  which  are  most 
important  to  us  all,  nor  can  we  build 
up  our  own  sense  of  achievement  and 
self-reliance  when  you  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  failure  to  obtain  a 
job. 

I  am  told  that,  •even  in  communi- 
ties which  provide  recreational  and 
healthful  activities  for  unemployed 
young  people,  such  facilities  are  not 
used  as  largely  as  they  should  be. 
This  seems  to  me  easy  to  understand, 
for  youths  do  not  want  to  be  marked 
by  other  youths  as  being  unable  to 
find  niches  in  which  to  earn  a  living. 

There  is  no  census  which  can  tell 
us  how  many  young  people  are  unem- 
ployed at  present.  The  best  estimate 
that  one  can  find  is  that  13  per  cent 


of  the  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25  do  not  have  steady  jobs 
now.  This  can  only  mean  that  we 
have  great  masses  of  young  people  to 
whom  the  world  seems  an  unsatisfac- 
tory and  disillusioning  place  in  which 
to  live  and  who  think  our  form  of 
civilization  one  that  creates  despair. 
They  are  willing  enough  to  grant  that 
heads  of  families  require  work,  but 
they  realize  that  most  of  them  are 
potential  heads  of  families  and  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  their  elders, 
the  builders  of  this  strange  type  of 
civilization,  shall  give  some  thought 
to  adjusting  it  to  their  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
to  handle  this  situation  is  to  take  it 
up  in  every  community.  Each  com- 
munity should  make  its  own  census 
in  order  that  it  may  know  what  the 
young  people  can  do  and  put  them  in 
the  way  of  gaining  experience  or  cre- 
ating jobs  for  themselves.  The  in- 
dustries will  undoubtedly  aid  by  sug- 
gesting new  occupations  which  might 
give  opportunity  for  enterprising 
youth.  There  should  be  a  correlation 
of  all  agencies,  federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal, in  an  effort  to  build  up  a  youth 
program  and  it  should  be  done  before 
these  two  million  youngsters  just  out 
of  school  are  added  to  those  already 
unemployed. 

This  is  not  only  the  problem  of 
youth;  it  is  the  problem  of  all  of  us 
and  demands  our  attention. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  person  to  have  new  convictions,  but 
nothing  is  more  annoying  than  the  person  with  convictions 
who  insists  on  announcing  them  belligerently  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion. — Selected. 
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EDWARD  BAPTIST,  FORGOTTEN 
FOUNDER 

By  William  B.  Hill 


When  the  historian  arises  amongst 
us  to  record  the  story  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Southern  people,  one  who 
will  not  be  forgotten  is  Edward  Bap- 
tist, minister  of  the  Baptist  faith,  a 
"laborer  in  the  vineyard"  in  Virginia 
and  in  Alabama.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  General  As- 
sociation in  Virginia,  of  the  Virginia 
Baptist  Education  Society  and  Semi- 
nary, from  which  has  grown  the  pres 
ent  University  of  Richmond,  and  he 
left  behind  a  journal,  as  yet  unpub- 
lished, which  is  an  extraordinary  re- 
ligious document. 

He  was  the  ninth  of  the  eleven  chil- 
dren of  William  Glanville  Baptist, 
planter  and  merchant,  and  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
Virginia,  at  the  time  of  Edward's 
birth,  which  occurred  May  12,  1790. 
As  he  says  in  his  journal,  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  time,  were  so  in- 
ferior that  his  father  educated  his 
children  himself  and  he  never  went 
to  school  a  day  until  after  his  fath- 
er's death  when  he  entered  Hampden- 
Sidney  College. 

The  family  must  have  been  one  of 
ability  for  his  brothers  attained  no 
small  distinction  in  their  community. 
Colonel  John  G.  Baptist  was  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Mecklenburg,  and  at  his 
death  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Ban- 
nister Baptist,  son  of  his  brother, 
Mathew.  Richard  H.  Baptist,  anoth- 
er brother,  also  a  graduate  of  Hamp- 
den-Sidney,  was  long  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  the  county,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Senate,  1836-1848. 


His  sister,  Frances,  married  Major 
Thomas  Hill  of  Culpeper  County  and 
was  the  mother  of  General  A.  P.  Hill, 
the  Confederate  leader  whose  name 
was  on  the  dying  lips  of  both  Jackson 
and  Lee.  It  is  a  tradition  firmly  be- 
lieved by  the  members  of  the  Baptist 
family  still  living  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  that  General  A.  P.  Hill  was 
not  born  in  Culpeper  as  his  biograph- 
ies state,  but  in  Mecklenburg,  while 
his  mother  was  visiting  her  sister, 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, whose  plantation  adjoined  that 
of  Sycamore  Grove,  the  old  Baptist 
homeplace. 

Edward  Baptist's  father  was  an 
Episcopalian,  his  mother,  Margaret 
Langston,  a  Presbyterian;  they  were 
natives  of  York  County  from  whence 
Baptist  had  come  to  Mecklenburg  in 
1778.  His  grandfather  was  John 
Baptist,  who  married  Ann,  daughter 
of  William  Glanville,  John  Baptist 
was  a  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
Baptist,  grandson  of  Morgan  Bap- 
tist, and  great-grandson  of  Edward 
Baptist  who  was  living  in  York  Coun- 
ty in  1657,  at  which  time  he  was  one 
of  the  "loving  friends"  whom  Major 
John  Broadnax  appointed  as  his  ex- 
ecutors in  his  will,  and  to  each  of 
whom  he  left  a  hogshead  of  tobacco 
for  the  service.  At  8  or  10  years  of 
age  Edward  had  his  first  impressions 
of  religion,  but  he  says  his  religious 
teacher  was  a  negro  in  the  family  who 
said  he  was  seeking  the  Lord  who 
kept  him  looking  for  voices  and  vis- 
ions, so  that  he  mistook  the  nature  of 
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religion  and  was  disappointed.  Then 
he  says: 

"At  12  years  of  age  my  father  plac- 
ed me  in  his  store,  a  dissipated  place, 
and  here  ended  my  religious  course 
for  that  time,  at  16  or  18  I  had  made 
such  proficiency  in  vice,  that  I  could 
frolic  with  the  young  and  drink  with 
the  old,  ridicule  the  Bible  and  its  most 
sacred  characters  and  things.  My 
father's  influence  was  some  restraint; 
he  knew  not  half  my  wickedness,  nor 
did  I  want  him  to  know  it.  In  my 
nineteenth  year  my  father  died,  and 
his  restraint  removed,  I  launched 
forth  into  a  wider  field  of  dissipation. 
But  God  mercifully  interposed;  in  a 
few  months,  he  showed  me  my  guilt, 
my  danger,  and  my  refuge." 

He  then  describes  at  great  length 
his  conversion  and  the  great  anguish 
of  spirit  which  accompanied  it.  He 
had  one  great  trial  during  which  he 
felt  himself  only  comparable  to  Ju- 
das Iscariot: 

"I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  betrayed  my  Lord, 
and  had  communed,  and  there  re- 
mained but  one  act  to  complete  the  re- 
semblance, which  was  self-destruc- 
tion, and  it  would  be  accumplished 
that  night-  While  riding  in  company 
the  same  evening  I  felt  a  Heil  within. 
Such  blasphemous  thoughts,  such  hor- 
rid, soul-appalling  suggestions  rush- 
ing into  the  mind  with  irresistible 
force,  they  seemed  to  spring  from  the 
bottomless  pit.  I  thought  every  mo- 
ment I  would  be  cursing  and  swear- 
ing aloud,  and  had  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  keep  from  blasphem- 
ing and  cursing  God  to  his  face. 
About  dark  my  company  left  me,  and 
I  had  to  travel  five  miles  alone  in  the 
night,  when  I  was  sorely  pressed  by 


Satan  to  put  an  end  to  a  life  already 
intolerable;  at  first  thought,  I  would 
throw  away  my  knife,  lest  in  a  mo- 
ment of  desperation  I  might  commit 
the  horrid  deed,  but  was  arrested  by 
a  second  thought,  that  after  dispos- 
ing of  it,  there  were  other  methods 
of  suicide;  hanging,  drowning.  In 
having  to  cross  several  streams,  I 
concluded  I  would  resist  the  Devil  and 
look  to  God  and  plead  with  Him  the 
best  way  I  could.  So  I  prayed  aloud 
the  balance  of  the  road;  and  although 
it  did  not  relieve  my  mind,  yet  it 
somewhat  divided  my  attention  from 
self-murder." 

Joins  Baptist  Faith  And  Loses 
Sweetheart 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  but  now  he  deter- 
mined to  join  the  Baptist  faith  and 
in  December,  1810,  "on  a  conviction 
of  duty,"  he  was  baptized  by  Elder 
Richard  Dabbs;  despite  the  objections 
of  his  relatives  and  friends,  a  step 
which  he  says  he  never  regretted  al- 
though his  sentiments  were  often  se- 
verely tried.  He  tells  this  story  as 
an  example: 

"Soon  after  I  left  college,  I  was 
understanding^,  though  not  express- 
ly engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young 
lady  of  the  first  respectability,  whose 
parents  were  pedobaptists.  She  at 
length  informed  me,  that  she  could 
not  marry  me  because  her  parents 
were  opposed  to  cur  union  on  account 
of  my  being  a  Baptist.  I  expressed 
my  deep  sorrow  and  mortification 
that  their  objection  was  irremovable 
on  my  part,  and  asked  her  for  a  tune 
on  the  piano  before  we  parted.  She 
promptly  complied,  and  while  seated 
by  her  side  for  the  last  time,  listening 
t<?    the    love    inspiring    notes    of    her 
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voice  and  instrument,  she  paused  and 
looked  me  tenderly  in  the  face  and 
asked,  "Do  you  ever  intend  to  become 
a  Presbyterian?"  I  answered  "No 
Madam,  never.  Ask  any  earthly  sac- 
rifice and  I  will  make  it,  but  my  con- 
science is  too  sacred  to  be  tampered 
with,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  not 
have  the  man  that  would  do  it"  Here 
was  an  object  that  I  then  loved  more 
than  any  other  earthly,  that  I  could 
obtain  by  changing  my  religious  coat, 
and  stifling  my  conscience  which  may 
be  viewed  by  some  as  merely  chang- 
ing their  uniform  in  the  same  grand 
army  of  saints.  But'  I  viewed  it  as 
selling  my  immortal  soul,  or  sacrific- 
ing the  Savior  to  an  earthly  affection, 
and  thus  will  it  be  viewed  in  the  try- 
ing day." 

At  Hampden-Sidney  he  was  a  stu- 
dent under  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  to  whom 
he  pays  a  loving  tribute  for  his  deep 
religious  character.  Graduating  he 
spent  a  year  in  Halifax  County  teach- 
ing school,  the  latter  part  of  which 
year  he  was  called  to  the  colors  with 
his  milita  company  for  the  defense  of 
Richmond,  after  the  British  had  burn- 
ed Washington.  They  were  soon  mus- 
tered out,  however,  and  he  then  re- 
turned to  Hampden-Sidney  to  study 
theology  another  year. 

After  completing  his  education  he 
settled  in  Powhatan  County  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  there  he  met 
his  wife,  Eliza  J.  Eggleston,  niece 
and  adopted  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hickman.  They  were  mar- 
ried May  27,  1817,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  as  a  deputy  of  the 
Virginia  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
to  the  General  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1820  he  was  again  sent 
to    Philadelphia.     He    says    that    the 


first  10  years  of  his  ministry  were 
often  discouraging,  he  had  many  ad- 
dtiions  to  the  church,  but  nothing  like 
a  revival  of  religion.  He  was  sus- 
tained, however,  by  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  Lord,  was  trying  his  min- 
isterial faith  before  blessing  his  min- 
istrations. 

The  period  was  one  of  active  doc- 
trinal controversy,  and  Edward  Bap- 
tist took  a  prominent  part  in  this.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  Religious  Herald, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  views  of 
Alexander  Campbell,  founder  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ;  and  he  published 
a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  one  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Rice  on  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tism. His  most  important  work,  how- 
ever, was  that  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  Baptist  General  As- 
socaition,  and  the  Seminary  from 
which  has  grown  the  present  univer- 
sity. 

He  records  in  his  journal:  "With- 
out wishing  to  arrogate,  but  simply 
to  state  historical  fact,  I  was  instru- 
mental under  Heaven  in  orgiinating 
the  General  Association  of  Baptists 
in  Virginia.  Brother  James  Fife 
and  myself  had  buried  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  where  it  died  a  natural 
death,  the  old  General  Meeting  of 
Correspondence,  and  I  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  forming  such  a 
a  metting  as  the  General  Associa- 
tion, he  approved,  we  suggested  it  to 
a  third  minister  who  also  approved. 
It  was  accordingly  advertised,  and 
the  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, June  1822,  at  which  time  and 
place  attended  several  ministers, 
among-  them  our  highly  esteemed  Bro- 
ther Robert  B.  Semple,  who  was  al- 
ways ready  to  every  good  work.  By 
appointment    I    drafted    the    constitu- 
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tion  of  that  body,  which  had  been 
gradually  increasing  in  popularity 
and  usefulness  to  the  present  time. 
Another  important  institution  I  sug- 
gesed,  and  contributed  my  humble 
gested,  and  contributed  my  humble 
moiety  of  support  toward  the  Virgin- 
ia Baptist  Educational  Society  and 
Seminary.  At  its  first  meeting  I 
was  called  upon  by  the  body  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  the  young 
brethren  in  the  ministry  who  might 
be  received.  On  account  of  a  very 
feeble  state  of  health  I  could  not 
consent  to  become  their  regular  and 
permanent  instructor  but  would 
cheerfully  contribute  wha1"  health 
would  permit  to  so  important  an  ob- 
ject. Accordingly  I  administered  in- 
struction to  them  at  my  residence  in 
Powhatan  for  nearly  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  their  studies  were 
greatly  interrupted." 

Shortly  after  this,  in  1835,  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  Alabama  where 
he  continued  his  ministry>  being  pas- 
tor of  the  Spring  Hill  Church  in  Ma- 
rengo County.  His  work  in  Alabama 
was  as  fruitful  as  that  in  Virginia, 
he  inspired  the  erection  of  the  first 
Baptist  Church  in  Mobile,  and  he  was 
was  known  throughout  the  State  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  preach- 


ers. He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  and  on  the  open- 
ing of  Howard  College  at  Greensboro 
(now  located  in  Birmingham)  he  was 
offered  the  presidency.  This  he  was 
forced  to  decline  because  of  poor 
health  which  enfeebled  the  latter 
years  of  his  life. 

Nothing  could  be  so  eloquent  of  the 
temper  of  this  man  who  spent  his 
life  in  the  service  of  God  then  some 
of  the  entries  he  made  in  his  journal 
in  his  later  years.  Each  birthday  as 
the  years  took  their  turn  found  his 
devotion  deeper,  his  faith  stronger. 
Although  death  was  not  to  come  for 
nearly  two  years  more,  he  wrote  the 
last  lines  May  12,  1861: 

"This  day  I  am  71  years  old 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  is 
still  continued  with  his  unprofita- 
ble servant. 

"Although  unable  to  labor  in 
his  vineyard  may  I  endeavor  to 
do  good  to  others  ar,d  set  a  good 
example  to  all  around  me  by  suf- 
fering the  will  of  God,  or  doing 
His  will.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall 
live  to  see  another  birthday.  But 
the  Lord's  will  be  done.  Job  1U: 
1U  'All  the  days  of  my  appoint- 
ed time  I  wait  till  my  change 
com,e.'  " 


A  man  is  successful  when  he  refuses  to  slander  even  his  en- 
emies, when  he  does  not  expect  to  get  paid  for  everything  he 
does;  when  he  does  not  wait  until  tomorrow  to  do  the  things 
he  might  do  today ;  when  he  is  loyal  to  his  employer  and  to  his 
associates;  when  he  intelligently  co-operates  with  others  and 
is  tolerant  in  thought  and  deed;  when  he  studies  constantly 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  higher  position  financially  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellows. — Sunshine  Magazine. 
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OUR  FRIEND  FROM  PERU 


By  Walter 

The  Irish  potato  is  not  an  Irish 
potato,  for  it  came  from  Peru!  When, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
legions  under  Francisco  Pizarro 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
toiled  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
Andes  into  Peru  in  their  search  for 
the  fabulous,  legendary  Golden  City 
of  Peru,  they  found  a  tribe  of  highly 
civilized  Indians  living  there.  Ruled 
by  the  Great  Inca,  these  Indians  of 
the  Peruvian  high  country  were  skill- 
ed in  many  ways  and  they  were  part- 
ticulary  skilful  as  gardeners.  Their 
beautiful  gardens  were  laid  out  in 
neat  divisions  on  the  fertile  heights 
of  the  mountains.  They  had  devel- 
oped ingenious  and,  to  the  Spaniards, 
amazing  systems  of  irrigation  and 
fertilization  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant crops  in  these  gardens  was 
the  "chunu" — the  potato.  Cured  by 
freezing  and  drying,  the  potato  could 
be  stored  just  as  corn  and  other 
grains  are  stored,  and  so  these  In- 
dians who,  because  of  the  high  alti- 
tude, were  unable  to  raise  grains, 
raised  potatoes  as  a  staple  food. 

But  the  Spaniards  were  not  inter- 
ested in  potatoes  for  they  had  come 
to  plunder.  Their  king  had  ordered 
them  to  find  gold,  and  though  they 
tasted  and  relished  the  potato,  in  was 
not  until  nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Peru  that  the  first  pota- 
toes were  carried  to  Europe.  In 
about  1583,  in  one  of  the  treasure 
ships  carrying  gold  from  the  New 
World  to  Spain  went  a  few  potatoes, 
and  if  the  Spaniards  had  only  known 
it,  in  the  potato  they  had  a  treasure 
of  far  greater  value  than  all  the  gold 


Ed  Taylor 

of  the  Incas  and  Montezuma  combin- 
ed. The  lowly  potato  was  destined 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
diet,  the  life,  and  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world. 

When  the  potato  was  first  introduced 
into  Spain,  the  Spanish  peasants  seem 
to  have  considered  it  a  rather  comical 
oddity.  They  laughed  and  made  jokes 
about  it  and  called  it  "our  friend  from 
Peru,"  but  they  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering its  value  as  a  commercial 
crop.  They  soon  found  that  it  was 
easy  to  raise  and  was  very  nourish- 
ing, cheap  food  that  could  be  made 
grow  with  the  minimum  of  care. 
From  Spain  the  new  vegetable  went 
to  Italy  and  thence  to  Northern  Eu- 
rope and  the  British  Isles. 

Different  portions  of  Euorpe  receiv- 
ed the  potato  in  different  ways.  It 
was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy in  Scotland,  where  the  minis- 
ters preached  fiery  sermons  against 
it.  Because  it  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  they  said  it  was  a  forbid- 
den fruit.  The  beauty-loving  French 
liked  the  potato  because  it  had  pret- 
ty foliage  and  gay  flowers,  and  it  is 
said  that  Marie  Antoinette  wore  po- 
tato blossoms  in  her  hair  when  she 
attended  court  functions.  However, 
many  Frenchmen  denounced  the  pota- 
to as  a  food  and  said  that  besides 
having  a  bitter  taste  it  was  also  poi- 
sonous! To  combat  this  campaign 
against  the  potato  in  France  Antoine 
Parmentier,  who  was  interested  in 
the  raising  of  the  potato,  put  on  an 
advertising  campaign  for  the  vege- 
table. He  held  a  great  banquet  in 
Paris,  at  which  every  dish  was  a  po- 
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tato  dish  cooked  in  a  different  way. 
He  invited  many  notables,  including 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  the  dinner. 
The  potato  banquet  broke  up  the  cam- 
paign against  the  potato  and  it  soon 
became  a  popular  French  food. 

The  practical  Germans  immediately 
recognized  the  value  of  the  potato 
and  the  German  government  forced 
farmers  to  plant  it.  Later,  the  Ger- 
mans even  had  a  civil  strife  which 
they  called  "The  Potato  War."  The 
Irish  also  greeted  the  potato  with  op- 
en arms.  Always  a  poor  country, 
Ireland  was  glad  to  get  the  new  veg- 
etable which  would  produce  a  large 
crop  of  nourishing  food  on  a  small 
plot  of  ground.  Soon  the  potato  was 
the  staff  of  life  of  the  Irish  and  it 
came  to  be  called  the  Irish  potato. 
Irish  priests  went  through  the  potatc 
rields  each  year  and  blessed  the  crops. 
The  Irish  peasants  came  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  potato  yield 
for  food,  and  when  disease  and  in- 
sects caused  a  failure  of  the  crop  in 
1846,  millions  of  Irish  peasants  died 
from  starvation  and  the  famine  caus- 
ed more  than  a  million  other  Irish- 
men to  migrate  to  America.  Many 
German  and  Polish  peasants  also  fled 
to  America  to  escape  the  potato  fam- 
ine in  their  native  lands  when  the 
blight  which  had  ruined  the  Irish 
crops  spread  to  central  Europe. 

Theire  is  a  legend  which  is  stil  be- 
lieved by  the  Irish,  which  says  that 
Sir  Waljter  Raleigh  introduced  the 
potato  to  Ireland  from  Virginia. 
This  legend  is  not  founded  upon  fact, 
for  the  potato  was  not  know  in  Vir- 


ginia in  Raleigh's  time.  The  vege- 
table that  Raleigh  did  introduce  was 
the  sweet  potato. 

Another  legend  says  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  introduced  the  potato 
to  Europe  from  North  America,  and 
in  the  German  city  of  Offenberg  there 
stands  a  statue  of  Drake  which  bears 
the  inscription,  "Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Introducer  of  the  Potato  to  Europe 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1580."  Like 
the  Raleigh  legend  this  Drake  story 
is  mere  romantic  fable,  although 
many  Europeans  insist  to  this  day 
that  bold  Sir  Francis  first  brought 
the  potato  to  their  continent. 

The  potato,  by  this  time  well  known 
abroad,  made  its  debut  in  North 
America  as  a  cultivated  commercial 
vegetable  in  1790,  when  a  group  of 
of  Irshmen  settled  at  Londenderry, 
N.  H.,  and  began  to  raise  potatoes  on 
a  large  scale.  Long  before  1790,  a 
wild  variety  of  potato  was  being 
eaten  by  the  Indians  of  the  western 
part  of  the  continent. 

From  a  few  withered  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Spanish  adventurers 
three  and  one-half  centuries  ago  have 
come  the  great  potato  crops  of  the 
world.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  the 
size  of  the  potato  yeild  means  the 
difference  between  famine  and  plenty 
to  millions  of  peasants  today,  and 
350,000,000  bushels  were  produced  in 
the  United  States  last  year. 

The  Spanish  peasants  of  1583  may 
have  been  joking  when  they  called 
the  potato  "our  friend  from  Peru," 
but  the  vegetable  has  really  been  a 
friend  to  all  mankind. 


The  only  one  who  should  put  faith  in  a  rabbit's  foot  is  a  rabbit. 
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A  COG  IN  A  WHEEL 

A  man  there  was  to  unusual  gifts, 

Bearing  an  honored  name, 
Life  came  to  him  with  outstretched  hands, 

Proffering  wealth  and  fame; 
But  he  carelessly  turned  his  head  away, 

The  prize  made  little  appeal, 
Contenting  himself  with  a  minor  part, 

He  was  only  a  cog  in  a  wheel. 

When  opportunity  knocked  at  the  door, 

It  found  him  inert  and  deaf, 
Long  and  patiently  it  waited  there, 

But  he  did  not  come  to  himself. 
Golden  chances  he  wasted  like  chaff, 

He  took  no  account  of  the  real ; 
Each  day  was  a  monotonous  grind  to  him ; 

He  Was  only  a  cog  in  a  wheel. 

In  the  image  of  God  this  man  was  made, 

With  power  to  do  and  serve ; 
Strong  of  mind  and  body  was  he, 

But  he  lacked  essential  nerve. 
So  he  drifted  along  from  day  to  day, 

Without  ambition  or  zeal, 
Play  dull  and  nondescript  parts ; 

He  was  only  a  cog  in  a  wheel. 

What  place  do  you  fill  in  life's  machine? 

Are  you  using  your  gifts  aright? 
Today  have  you  wrought  some  truly  fine  thing; 

Can  you  claim  you  have  fought  a  good  fight? 
Will  it  be  said  that  you  played  the  game, 

That  your  life  was  productive  and  real? 
Or  will  the  world  say,  as  it  goes  on  its  way, 

"He  was  only  a  cog  in  a  wheel?" 

— Grenville  Kleiser. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JULY 


(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  been  on  Honor 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 


ROOM  No.  1 

— A— 
Clifford  Bowers  3 

— B— 
Homer  Smith  6 

ROOM  No.  2 

— A— 
Thomas   Brown  5 
Arthur  Greer 
William  Goodson  2 
Charles  Smith  5 
Porter  Willhite  3 
Melvin  Walters  2 

— B— 
James  Douglas 
Lewis  Parker 
Henry  Tucker  6 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Thomas  Hudson 
Clyde  Dixon 
Eli  Philemon 
Clyde  Reece 
Clyde  Bolton 
Y.  V.  Spates 
Charles  Vanhoy 
Preston  Yarborough 
Ben  Overby 
Homer  Quick 

— B— 

Paul  Johnson 
J.  T.  Lovett  4 
Harold  Brown  3 
Homer  Jones 
Edwin  Newell  3 
Duke  Davis 
Allen  Davis 
Norman  Pike 
Olive  Weaver 

ROOM  No.  4 

— A— 
Spurgeon  Dowless  4 
Wiley  Willoughby 
Harry  Flowe  3 
Ashley  Thompson 

_B— 
James  Young  3 
Leonard   Potter  3 


Charles  Crotts 
Boyd  Barringer 
Frank  Wakefield  2 
Hobart  Johnson 

ROOM  No.  5 

— A— 
John  Caddell  4 
Frank  Hall 
William  McRary  2 
William  Young  5 

— B— 
Clyde  Adams  3 
Monte  Beck  2 
Virgil  Cecil  2 
Henry  Hallman 
James  Harvel  2 
Houston  Howard  2 
Arlon  Jones  5 
Erwin  Martin  3 
Millard  Owenby 
Linwood  Potter  3 
Harvey  Watson 
Charles  Williams  3 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
Sanford  Collins 
Allen  Ray  Hudson 
William  Kirk  2 
Hubert  Williams 

— B— 
William  Anders 
James  Cooper 
William  Corn 
Leo   Forrester 
Ernest   Hudspeth 
James  Hare 
Clarence  Lingerfelt 
Leonard  Melton  4 
Leaman  Rose  2 
Vernon  Sheaff  2 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 
James   Corn  5 
David  Oldham  2 
Robert  Stephens  3 

— B— 
Martin  Hicks  2 
James   Stepp  2 
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As  a  climax  to  one  of  the  hottest 
days  known  in  this  section  for  sever- 
al years,  we  received  word  last  Fri- 
day atfternoon  that  the  agitator  on 
our  ice  manufacturing  machine  had 
broken.  Repairs  were  hastily  secur- 
ed from  Charlotte  and  the  ice  plant 
was  back  in  operation  the  same  day, 
and  is  still  working  nicely. 
— o — 

For  some  time  our  bakery  equip- 
ment has  been  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair, and  we  have  been  looking  daily 
for  an  S.  O.  S.  from  that  department. 
It  was  feared  that  the  daily  supply  of 
the  "staff  of  life"  would  be  suddenly 
cut  off.  Contact  was  made  with  an 
oven  company.  Our  baker  selected 
the  necessary  parts  for  repair,  and 
they  are  now  here  ready  for  installa- 
tion. 

— o — 

Our  supply  of  cucumbers  is  steadi- 
ly increasing.  We  now  have  thirty- 
eight  barrels  of  cucumbers  packed  in 
salt,  to  be  pickled  later.  In  addition 
to,  this  supply,  about  two  hundred 
bushels  have  been  distributed  to  the 
County  Welfare  Department,  the 
Sunderland  Preventorium,  and  to  va- 
rious individuals.  It  is  expected  that 
the  dry  weather  of  the  past  few 
days  will  bring  the  gathering  of  cu- 
cumbers to  a  close. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  our 
boys  were  visited  by  home  folks  last 
Wednesday,  the  regular  visiting  day. 
From  the  number  of  cars  parked  on 
the  campus,  one  might  have  gotten 
the  impression  that  a  baseball  game 
between    the    Concord    Weaver?,    and 


Kannapolis  was  scheduled  to  be  play- 
ed on  the  local  diamond. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  very 
few  visitors  were  present,  but  there 
was  one  too  many.  One  man  from 
Eastern  Carolina  spirited  his  boy 
away,  after  having  been  granted  per- 
mission to  visit  him.  While  this  does 
not  happen  often,  the  authorities 
have  to  be  on  the  look-out  to  prevent 
irresponsible  parents  from  commit- 
ting acts  of  this  nature. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nor- 
mal boys  love  pets  above  most  any 
other  possesion,  and  we  wish  to  as- 
sure our  readers  that  Training  School 
boys  are  no  exceptions  in  this  respect. 
Here  the  farm  boys  have  their  favor- 
ite mules  and  horses;  the  dairy  boys 
have  their  pet  cows  and  calves;  the 
boys  on  the  poultry  force  have  pet 
chickens;  and  others  have  sundry 
pets.  One  morning  this  week  our  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  following 
unusual  pets: 

In  a  conversation  with  a  bright 
youngster  on  the  campus,  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  bulging  appear- 
ance of  his  overal  bib.  He  quickly 
ran  his  hand  underneath  the  bib  and 
brought  forth  a  flying  squirrel,  with 
a  collar  and  string  attached.  He 
placed  the  little  aimal  on  his  knee 
and  stroked  him  affectionately,  and 
after  playing  with  him  for  some  time 
the  squirrely  immediately  scuttled 
for  his  hiding  place  underneath  the 
overall  bib.  This  interesting  little 
animal,  which  has  been  in  captivity 
a  little  more  than  a  month,  will  sit 
up  on    a    box    and    eat    nuts,    acorns, 
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corn,  etc.,  and  will  sometimes  per- 
form fancy  jumping  tricks  taught 
him  by  the  lad.  The  youngster  and 
the  squirrel  are  inseparable  compan- 
ions and  seem  to  be  equally  pleased 
with  each  other's  company. 

The  most  interesting  pet,  perhaps, 
is  a  young  rooster  which  has  been 
taught  to  play  and  lie  down  with  a 
dog,  and  do  other  unusual  stunts.  In 
showing  off  his  prize  rooster  the  oth- 
er day,  the  boy  ordered  him  to  mount 
a  perch  made  of  a  piece  of  broom 
handle.  At  first  the  rooster  was  dis- 
inclined to  obey,  whereupon  the  boy 
said  he  needed  a  little  urging  and, 
securing  a  small  switch,  administer- 
ed a  little  "persuasion,"  after  which 
the  bird  mounted  the  perch  and  per- 
formed the  trick. 

We  are  told  of  the  existence  of  oth- 
er pets  among  the  boys  but  have  not 
yet  seen  them  perform,  but  our  hats 
are  off  to  the  young  squirrel  and 
rooster  trainers. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Me- 
Kinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  afternoon 
service  at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson 
he  read  the  story  of  Sampson's 
strength  as  found  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Judges,  and  the  subpect  of 
his  talk  to  the  boys  was  "Damaged 
Goods." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Arrowood  state  that  Sampson 
had  been  born  to  perform  a  patriotic 
mission  in  life,  that  of  delivering  his 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 
istines. 

An  angel  of  the  Lord  had  appeared 
unto  the  mother  of  Sampson  before 
his  birth,  and  had  declared:     "Drink 


not  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  eat 
not  any  unclean  thing;  for,  lo,  thou 
shalt  conceive  and  bear  a  son;  and  nc 
razor  shall  come  on  his  head;  for  the 
child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God 
from  the  womb;  and  he  shall  begin 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of 
the   Philistines." 

Sampson  was  born  of  God-fearing 
parents,  said  the  speaker,  who 
brought  him  up  carefully  as  God  com- 
manded. He  developed  wonderful 
muscles  and  early  in  youth  he  was 
able  to  perform  many  great  feats  of 
strength. 

As  he  grew  older,  instead  of  appre- 
ciating the  many  blessings  he  had  in 
having  good  parents,  a  good  home, 
the  gift  of  health  and  strength, 
Sampson  took  lightly  his  mission  and 
broke  his  agreement  with  God.  He 
damaged  his  goods  by  mixing  with 
his  enemies;  he  left  home  and  mar- 
ried into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Sampson's  one  great  fault  was  that 
he  did  not  control  his  tongue.  He 
talked  too  much  and  thereby  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  when  lie 
confided  in  Delilah  the  source  of  his 
secret  strength.  His  great  downfall 
was  due  to  sensual  sin.  He  defiled 
his  body  which  was  a  holy  vessel  of 
God. 

Once  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines' his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he 
was  put  into  jail  where  he  was  bound 
with  fetters  of  brass  and  made  to 
grind  in  the  prison  house. 

On  a  great  feast  day,  Sampson  was 
brought  out  before  the  crowd  to  make 
sport  for  the  people.  As  he  stood 
there  blind,  between  the  great  pillars 
of  the  house,  his  conscience  told  him 
that  he  had  been  a  fool;  that  he  had 
thrown  away  his  life;  and  that  he  had 
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lost  his  wit  by  his  own  folly.  penalty  f  n-  sin  by  sacrificing  his  own 

Then  he  called  upon  God  to  restore  life. 

his    strength    for    just    a    short    time  Rev.    Mr.    Arrowood    concluded    by 

and,  taking  hold  of  the  great  pillars,  saying,    that    just    as    in    Sampson's 

he  pulled  the  house  down  upon  him-  day,  we,  too,  must  pay  the  price  for 

self    and    upon    three    thousand    men  cur  sins,  and  urged  the  boys  to  con- 

and  women.  trol  their   sinful   desires,   and  try  to 

Sampson     did     not     acomplish     his  live  as  God  wants  them  to  live. 
God-given  task,   and  had  to   pay  the 


WHAT  OF  THAT? 


Tired!     Well,  what  of  that? 
Didst  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease? 
Fluttering  the  roseleaves  scattered  by  the  breeze? 
Come,  rouse  thee!     Work  while  it  is  called  today 
Coward,  arise!     Go  forth  upon  thy  way. 

Lonely!     And  what  of  that? 

Didst  fondly  dream  the  sun  would  never  set? 

Some  must  be  lonely !     It  is  not  given  to  all 

To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall 

To  blend  another  life  into  his  own. 

Work  may  be  done  in  loneliness,  work  on. 

Dark !     Well,  and  what  of  that  ? 
Didst  fondly  dream  the  sun  would  never  set? 
Dost  fear  to  lose  thy  way  ?     Take  courage  yet. 
Learn  thou  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight 
Thy  steps  will  guided  be,  and  guided  right. 

Hard !     Wei,  what  of  that  ? 

Didst  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday? 

With  lessons  none  to  learn,  and  naught  but  play? 

Go,  get  thee  to  thy  task !     Conquer  or  die ! 

It  must  be  learned !     Learn  it  then,  patiently. 

No  help !     Nay  it  is  not  so ! 
Though  human  help  be  far,  thy  God  is  nigh, 
Who  feeds  the  ravens,  hears  His  children  cry, 
He's  near  thee  wheresoever  thy  footsteps  roam, 
And  He  will  guide  thee  Home. 

— Anonymous. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  August  4,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)  Arthur  Boyette  2 
(5)  Jesse  Cleveland  5 
(5)    Earl  Rogers  5 

(5)   Richard  Sullivan  5 
(5)   Ashley  Thompson  5 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(3)  Sam  Batts  3 

(5)  Clifford  Bowers  5 

(5)  Robert  Cashwell  5 

(5)  William  Goodson  5 

(2)  Ray  Hutchins  2 

(3)  Herman  Lamm  4 

(5)    Claude   McLaughlin  5 
(5)    Millard   Owenby  5 
(2)    Eugene  Whitt  4 
(2)    Everett   Williamson  3 
(5)    Harvard  Winn  5 

Preston  Yarborough  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
(5)   James  Boyce  5 
Virgil  Cecil 
Frank  Cobb  2 

(4)  Cleatus  Daugherty  4 
Robert  Harrison  2 
Thomas  Horton 
Lewis  Janey 

Clyde  Kivett  2 

Lemuel  Murphy 
(4)    Vasco  Robinson  4 

Fred  Seibert  3 

Y.  V.  Spates  3 
(4)   Woodrow    Spruill  4 

Myron  Whitman  3 

Newland  Wilson  2 


(2) 


(4) 


COTTAGE  No.  3 

Emerson  Barnhill 
Elbert  Bryant  2 
Charles   Furchess 
Eugene  Green 
Marcellus   Gurganus 
Claude  Hicks 
Jesse  Holleman 


(2)   William  McRary  3 

George  Shaver 
(5)   Porter  Willhite  5 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

James  Bartlett 
(2)    Roland  Davis  2 
(4)    Clyde  Dixon  4 

Wayne  Fowler 
(2)    Mathis  Garrett  2 

(2)  Edwin   Greer  2 

(3)  William  Hill  3 

(3)  Woodrow  Jenkins  3 

(4)  'Ralph  Johnson  4 
William  Justice  2 

(4)  Irwin  Luther  4 

(4)  Jack  McRary  4 
(2)  Percy  Newsome  2 

(5)  Wheeler   Sturdivant 
(2)  Melvin  Walters  2 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)   William  Ange  2 

(4)  Max  Cecil  4 

(2)  John  Green  2 

(5)  Maynard  Hicks  5 

(3)  Paul  Johnson  3 
(5)    George  Kye  5 

(2)  Edgar  Merritt  2 

(3)  Randolph   Miller  3 
<2)    Perry  Russ  2 

(3)    Louis  Tarkington  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Bass 
Charlton  Henry  2 
Luther  Landrum 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Boyd  Barringer 
William  Beach 
John  Elliott 

(3)   William  Green  3 

(5)   Caleb  Hill  5 
Ted  Hicks 
Ernest  Mobley 
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J.  B.  Murray 

R.  B.  Norton 

Thurman    Robertson 

Paul  Saunders  2 
(2)    Floyd  Watkins  3 

Boyce  Watts 
(2)   Douglas  Wilkes  3 

(5)    Harry  Flowe  5 
COTTAGE  No.  8 

(2)   Thomas  Hudson  4 
Wilfred  Land 

(2)  Guy  Lewis  2 

(3)  John  Maxwell  3 
Paul  Mitchell 

(4)  Ernest  Owens  4 
(3)   John  Penninger  4 

(3)  Luther  Pierce  3 
Charles  Webb 

Erwin  Coward  2 
COTTAGE  No.  9 
Charles  Crotts  2 
Esker  Childress 

(5)  Lee  Dickens  5 
CD.  Grooms  3 
James  C.  Hoyle  3 

(4)  Frank  Hall  4 
Levi  Merritt 
Thomas    McCausley  3 
Ben  Overby  4 
Homer  Smith  3 
Richard  Wrenn 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
James  Bell  2 
(2)   Harold  Brown  2 
Jack  Carver 

(2)  Norwood   Cockerham  2 

(5)  James  Kellam  5 

(3)  J.  T.  Lovett  3 
Hilton  McMath  3 
William  Peedin 
Charles  Pollard  3 

(4)  Leamon  Rose  4 
(2)   Edwin  Shuler  2 

Winston  Strickland  3 
(2)   Fred  Ward  4 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2)  Everett  Bell  2 

(5)  Lewis  Crawford  5 
(4)   Edward  Carpenter  4 

(3)  James  Enloe  4 
(3)   Robert  Farmer  3 
(3)   Dewey  Freeman  3 

Ira  Grogan 


(2)  Warren  Holleman  3 

(5)  Bennie  Holland  5 
Dallas  Hodge  3 

(4)  David  Hodge  4 

(5)  William  Kirk  5 
(5)  James  Montford  5 
(5)  William    Martin  5 

(2)  Norman  McGee  2 
(5)  Charles  Smith  5 

(4)  Eldridge  Ward  4 

(3)  Cecil  Webb  4 

(2)  Charles  Womble  3 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(2)    Earl  Atwood  4 

(5)  Walter  Beaver  5 

(4)  James  Douglas  4 
(4)   Frank  Dickens  4 

Bernard  Griffin  2 

(2)  Horace  Faulkner  4 
(4)    Alfred  Holleman  4 
(4)    Basil  Johnson  4 
(4)    Edward  Lockamy  4 

(4)  Glenn  O'Quinn  4 

(3)  Arbie  Phillips  4 
Eli  Philemon  4 
Andrew  Powell  3 

(3)  Leonard   Potter  4 
Homer  Quick  4 

(2)  James  Reavis  3 
William  Stevens 
Lonnie  Sloan 

(5)  Thomas   Welch  5 
Olive  Weaver  3 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(4)  Leon  Burkhead  4 
Clarence  Douglas  2 

(2)  Urbane  Hill  2 
Claude  Pickett  2 

(4)  Eugene  Smith  4 

(3)  Porter  Stack  3 

(5)  Howard  Wilson  5 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(3)   Elzie   Carpenter  4 
Hobart  Johnson 
Homer  Jones  4 
J.  C.  Mobley  2 
(2)   Paul  Shipes  2 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(2)  Marvin  Ashe  2. 

(3)  Robert  Alexander  3 
(2)   Denver  Beshears  4 

Jack  Barlow 
Floyd  Causey  3 
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(4) 

Earl   Chambers  4 

Gilbert  Murray 

(2) 

George    Gibson  2 

Paul  Rhodes 

(2) 

Earl  Hill  3 

(2)   Paul   Ehodes 

Clarence  Lingerfelt 

(2)   Marshall   Scoggins  3 

Wilson  Medlin  2 

Glenn  Stewart  3 

(2) 

Claibourne   McKee  3 

Robert  Teeter  3 

Edward  Martin  4 

(2)   Richard  Tysinger  3 

(4) 

William   Moose  4 

Frank  Wakefield  3 

(3) 

George  McManus  3 

(2)   Winfred  Whitlock  2 

(2) 

S.  T.  McGinnis  2 

THE  DAY  AND  THE  WORK 

To  each  man  is  given  a  day  and  his  work  for  the  day ; 

And  once,  and  no  more,  he  is  given  to  travel  this  way ; 
And  woe  if  he  flies  from  the  task,  whatever  the  odds ; 

For  the  task  is  appointed  to  him  on  the  scroll  of  the  gods. 

There  is  waiting  a  work  where  only  our  hands  can  avail ; 

And  so,  if  you  falter,  a  chord  in  the  music  will  fail. 
We  may  laugh  to  the  sky,  we  may  lie  for  an  hour  in  the  sun ; 

But  we  dare  not  go  hence  till  the  labor  appointed  is  done. 

To  each  man  is  given  a  marble  to  carve  for  the  wall ; 

A  stone  that  is  needed  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  all ; 
And  only  his  soul  has  the  magic  to  give  it  a  grace ; 

And  only  his  hands  haVe  the  cunning  to  put  it  in  place. 

We  are  given  one  hour  to  parley  and  struggle  with  Fate, 

Our  wild  hearts  filled  with  the  dream,  our  brains  with  the  high 
debate. 

It  is  given  to  look  on  life  once,  and  once  only  to  die ; 
One  testing,  and  then  at  a  sigh  we  go  out  of  the  sky. 

Yes,  the  task  that  is  given  to  each  man,  no  other  can  do ; 

So  your  work  is  awaiting ;  it  has  waited  through  ages  for  you. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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THE  DAY'S  WORK  I 

I  I 

♦  To  live  as  one  designed  to  be  a  man !  % 
f  To  ask  no  favours  from  the  hand  of  life,  ♦ 

#  Be  glad  to  share  the  struggle  and  the  strife ;  <* 
%  To  know  that  toil  is  written  in  the  plan,  * 
£  To  rest  when  I  am  weary,  but  to  spurn 

$  The  wished-for  joys  I  could  not  truly  earn.  * 

t  * 

*  — Independent  Forester.  % 
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THE  PRISONER  AT  THE  BAR 

And  the  Judge  said :     "What : 

No  money  to  pay 
In  your  hour  of  need 

A  lawyer  to  plead 
Your  case  today? 

And  you  come  to  the  bar 
Just  as  you  are, 

Poor  and  alone,  with  no  friend  to  nudge 
The  solemn  sides  of  the  powerful  Judge 

And  ask  as  a  personal  favor  that  you 
Be  spared  the  punishment  due? 

Well,  be  not  afraid! 
Let  your  case  be  laid 

Here  before  me.     Though  poor  you  are 
And  alone  you  must  stand  at  the  Judgment  Bar 

With  the  best  and  the  worst 
Of  you  known,  my  son, 

I'll  forgive  you  most 
Of  the  things  you  done." 

If  these  lines  you've  read 
You  may  think  them  odd — 

But  the  man  was  dead 
And  the  Judge  was  God. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


1  AM  MUSIC 

Servant  and  master  am  I;  servant  of  those  dead  and  master  of 
those  living.  Through  me  spirits  immortal  speak  the  message  that 
makes  the  world  weep,  and  laugh  and  wonder,  and  worship. 

I  tell  the  story  of  love,  the  story  of  hate,  the  story  that  saves, 
and  the  story  that  damns. 
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I  am  incense  upon  which  prayers  float  to  heaven. 

I  am  the  smoke  which  palls  over  the  field  of  battle  Where  men 
lie  dying  with  me  on  their  lips. 

I  am  close  to  the  marriage  altar,  and  when  the  grave  opens  I 
stand  near  by.  I  call  the  wanderer  home,  I  rescue  the  soul  from 
the  depths,  and  open  the  lips  of  lovers,  'and  through  me  the  dead 
whisper  to  the  living. 

One  I  serve  as  I  serve  all ;  and  the  king  I  make  my  slave,  as  easi- 
ly as  I  subject  his  slave. 

1  speak  through  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  insects  of  the  field,  the 
crash  of  waters  on  rock-ribbed  shores,  the  sighing  of  wind  in  the 
trees  and  I  am  even  heard  by  the  soul  that  knows  me  in  the  clatter 
of  wheels  of  city  streets. 

I  know  no  brother,  yet  all  men  are  my  brothers ;  I  am  the  father 
of  the  best  that  is  in  me ;  I  am  of  them,  and  they  are  of  me.  For  I 
am  the  instrument  of  God. — I  Am  Music. 

The  author  of  the  above  is  unknown.  However,  it  takes  a  man 
or  woman  of  a  generous  and  sweet  spirit  to  hear  music  in  every 
thing,  and  to  see  beauty  in  the  storm.  A  person  possessing  these 
elements  walks  daily  with  God — God  means  love. 


THE  SARANAC  SANATORIUM,  ESTABLISHED  IN  1884 
An  abstract  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  3rd  vice 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  gives  the  cheering  thought  that  within  the  next  fifty 
years  tuberculosis  will  be  under  complete  control. 

The  address  was  made  at  Trudeau's  "Little  Red  Cottage,"'  the 
first  sanatorium  in  America  for  tuberculosis  treatment,  and  was 
rededicated,  on  June  25,  at  semi-centennial  services  in  Lake  Sara- 
nac,  New  York,  before  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Much 
credit  for  this  hopeful  and  complete  control  of  the  incipient  tuber- 
cular cases  is  due  to  the  development  and  perfection  in  sanatoria 
throughout  the  country  where  patients  are  taken,  treated  and  edu- 
cated to  protect  self  and  their  neighbors. 

That  the  disease  attacks  "more  girls  and  women  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-five  than  boys"  was  emphasized  by  Doctor  Dublin  in 
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the  address,  is  a  thought  that  should  take  lodgment  in  the  minds 
of  all  interested  people,  and  prove  a  red-flag  to  young  women  to  ab- 
stain from  dissipation  of  all  kinds, 

Also  much  credit  was  given  to  Dr.  Edward  Livingstone  Trudeau, 
who  in  nursing  his  brother  contracted  the  disease,  in  1873  went  to 
the  Adirondacks,  died  there  in  1915,  but  in  1884  the  residents  of 
Lake  Saranac  gave  land  and  money  to  build  his  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  incipient  tuberculosis  in  men  and  women. 

The  Lake  Saranac  Laboratory  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca. Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  Scotch  writer  and  jurist  was  one 
of  the  Saranac  famous  patients;  therefore,  Doctor  Trudeau,  a  pio- 
neer in  establishing  sanatoria  has  received  recognition  from  home 
and  abroad. 

Dr.  Dublin  gave  the  following  as  his  three-point  program  of  con- 
trol: 

1.  Care  for  tubercular  negroes. 

2.  Increased  attention  to  tubercular  young  women  from  six- 

teen to  twenty-five. 

3.  Intensive  study  of  tuberculosis  in  industry. 

$ .    $     #     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

PANAMA  CANAL 

"When  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Ever  since  the  day  that  marked  the  triumph  of  the  adventuring 
Spaniards,  men  dreamed  of  a  waterway  across  the  narrow  band 
between  the  two  Americas.  Seemingly  the  logical  spot  to  inter- 
sect. 

Now,  400  years  later  their  dreams  have  come  true.  There  is  a 
canal,  and  one  far  greater  than  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  most 
of  those  who  in  the  early  history  of  thle  nation  advocated  such  a 
course.  For  a  long  time  the  benefits  of  the  canal  were  discussed. 
It  was  easy  to  see  no  country  could  gain  a  greater  ^advantage,  un- 
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less  it  was  Canada,  from  the  new  route  than  the  United  States. 

For  instance  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  are  nearer 
Yokohama  and  Melbourne  than  are  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  Also 
San  Francisco  formerly  three  times  as  far  as  London  from  the 
West  Indies  is  now  closer  to  most  of  them.  Besides  it  is  also  valu- 
able to  the  nation  as  a  highway  for  foreign  trades.  For  the  rea- 
son steamboats  can  operate  cheaper  than  railroads  having  no  ex- 
pense in  keeping  up  tunnels,  bridges,  grades  and  tracks. 

It  was  in  1902  the  question  of  a  waterway  between  the  two 
oceans  begun  to  be  looked  upon  with  great  favor.  This  concensus 
of  opinion  followed  the  treaties  with  New  Granada,  Great  Britian 
and  Nicaragua  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  a  canal. 

First,  capitalists  of  New  York  built  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  a 
French  company  began  digging  a  ship  passage.  This  company 
was  dissolved  by  bankruptcy  years  later.  Swiftly  following  this 
failure  the  United  States  bought  the  franchise  of  the  French,  giv- 
ing Panama,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  its  independence  by 
a  perpetual  lease  of  a  strip  of  land  10  miles  wide  known  as  the  Ca- 
nal Zone. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  by  private  contracts  the 
work  on  the  canal  was  undertaken  by  the  government,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  army.  This  work,  under  the  guiding  mind  of 
Colonel  George  W.  Goethals,  was  virtually  completed  and  the  first 
ship  passed  through  the  canal  August  3,  1914. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  exceeded  $375,000,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  laborers  employed  at  any  time  was  over  40,000  of  whom 
three-fourths  were  West  Indian  negroes.  The  sanitary  conditions 
of  this  wet,  boggy  country  was  quickly  transformed  into  the  fin- 
est sanitation  by  General  Gorgas  of  the  United  States  sanitary  de- 
partment, having  completed  a  similar  and  very  successful  experi- 
ment in  Havana. 

This  month  marks  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  ships 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  a  small  work  when  one  realizes  how 
close  the  different  countries  are  brought  together.  The  concep- 
tion of  such  a  tremendous  project  had  its  genesis  with  the  early 
navigators  and  with  each  generation  was  crystallized  into  a  reality 
for  the  benfit  of  mankind. 
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VACCINE  FROM  THE  RHEUS  MONKEY 

Recognizing  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  Dr.  Carl  V.  Rey- 
nolds, Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  North  Carolina, 
warned  parents  about  public  gatherings  for  children.  The  Public 
Health  Service  Campaign  against  the  epidemic  was  directed  from 
Washington  by  Dr.  James  P.  Leak,  veteran  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  battle  against  the  poliomyelitis. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  concerted  action  the  scientists  of  the  na- 
tion are  experimenting  with  a  new  vaccine  made  from  the  crushed 
spinal  cord  of  the  rheus  monkey  infected  with  the  disease.  The 
treatment  is  preventive.  It  is  so  stated  that  after  the  disease  is 
contracted  the  vaccine  is  of  no  avail. 

Two  scientists  of  New  York  City,  Drs.  William  H.  Park  and  Mau- 
rice Brodie  have  in  their  laboratory  been  giving  much  time  to  this 
experiment,  hoping  to  make  effective  the  battle  against  the  dread 
disease  that  can  so  quickly  make  a  child  a  cripple  for  life. 

The  rheus  monkey  is  found  in  India.  More  than  3,000  children 
in  the  epidemic  districts  have  received  treatment,  but  not  enough 
vaccine  has  been  made  available  to  meet  the  demand.  The  belief 
is  that  paralysis  is  spread  by  the  germ  from  the  nose  and  throat  of 
infected  persons,  reaching  the  nose  and  throat  of  another.  Con- 
clusively it  seems  that  the  germ  of  paralysis  is  as  easily  spread  as 
that  of  a  cold.  So  there  is  more  to  do  than  to  keep  children  from 
crowds,  but  keep  them  from  the  streets  where  pedestrians  pass 
continuously. 

There  is  wisdom  in  closing  places  of  public  amusement  for  chil- 
dren, the  health  authorities  can  so  order,  but  the  same  authorities 
have  no  power  to  make  parents  follow  a  program  of  safety  for 
their  children.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure  at  any  time.  The  Health  Board  of  the  respective  counties 
have  given  the  signal,  the  powers  have  functioned,  and  now  action 
rests  with  the  parents.  To  safeguard  your  own  child  means  much 
for  the  children  of  the  community. 
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LEE  CHAPEL  IS  MECCA  FOR  MANY 
PILGRIMS 

(Richmond  Times-Dispatch) 


Men  in  grey  will  continue  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  great  commander, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  for  the  grey-clad  cadets  of  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  never  pass 
Lee  Chapel  in  Lexington,  where  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  buried,  without  a  rever- 
ential  salute. 

Not  only  "Marse  Robert"  but  15 
other  members  of  the  great  Lee  clan 
are  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 
famous  chapel  on  the  campus  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 
"Lighthorse  Harry"  Lee,  father  of 
General  Lee;  Anne  Carter  Lee,  his 
mother;  Mary  Custis  Lee,  his  wife; 
George  Washington  Custis  Lee,  Fitz- 
bugh  Lee  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  his 
sons,  and  the  Misses  Mildred  and 
Mary  Custis  Lee,  his  daughters — all 
are  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  mauso- 
leum, in  addition  to  other  members 
of  the  famous  Virginia  family. 

In  a  marble-walled  sepulchre  above 
the  tomb  rests  the  recumbent  statue 
of  Lee,  almost  lifelike  in  the  dim 
shadows  of  the  chapei.  Thousands 
of  tourists  from  all  over  the  world 
annually  visit  this  Lee  shrine  and 
treasure-spot  of   southern   history. 

Not  only  is  Lee  buried  in  the  chap- 
el but  it  was  he  who  planned  and  su- 
pervised its  building.  As  president 
of  Washington  College,  now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  from 
1865  to  his  death  in  18*70,  he  obtain- 
ed funds  and  drew  up  plans  for  the 
building,  which  was  to  serve  as  the 
religious  and  administrative  center  of 
the  college.        In   its   auditorium  stu- 


dents met  every  morning  for  devo- 
tionals  led  by  ministers  of  Lexing- 
ton. College  functions,  speeches,  en- 
tertainments, and  ; graduation  exer- 
cises were  held  there.  In  the  base- 
ment, now  a  museum,  were  the  offices 
of  the  president,  the  college  library, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  several  classrooms. 
The  mausoleum  was  not  added  to  the 
chapel  until  1883. 

Today  Lee  Chapel  with  its  seating 
capacity  of  600  can  no  longer  accom- 
modate Wiashington  and  Lee's  850 
students  at  one  time,  but  it  is  still 
widely  used  for  meetings  of  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  university. 
Its  basement  classrooms  have  been 
converted  into  a  Lee  museum,  leaving 
only  General  Lee's  office  intact.  It  is 
no  longer  the  vital  unit  of  campus 
activity  that  it  used  to  be,  but  it  has 
grown  in  significance  to  become  a 
shrine  for  all  those  who  revere  Lee 
and  who  admire  the  traditions  of  the 
old  South. 

Valentine's  recumbent  statue  is 
probably  the  most  widely  known  fea- 
ture of  the  chapel  today.  After  Gen- 
eral Lee's  death  a  movement  was  be- 
gun to  erect  a  monument  to  him  at 
the  college  where  he  had  spent  the 
closing  years  of  his  life.  Generous 
contributions  were  made  by  W.  W. 
Corcoran  of  Washington,  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormick,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
General  R.  D.  Lilly,  and  women's  me- 
morial associations  throughout  the 
South. 

Edward  Valentine,  Richmond  sculp- 
tor,  and   a   friend   of  the   Lees,   was 
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chosen  by  Mrs.  Lee  to  make  the  sta- 
tue. Of  the  designs  he  submitted  she 
chose  a  recumbent  figure  suggested 
by,  the  statue  of  Louise  of  Prussia  in 
the  museum  at  Charlottenbur-^.  Mr. 
Valentine  set  to  work  at  his  studio 
in  Richmond,  now  the  Valentine  Mu- 
seum, and  finally,  on  April  1,  1375, 
announced  the  work  finished.  The 
statue  had  taken  three  years  for  com- 
pletion and  had  cost  $15,000. 

Students  of  Richmond  College  im- 
mediately made  application  for  "the 
privilege  «>f  taking  charge  of  the 
monument  when  it  is  sent  up  to  Lex- 
ington and  bearing  the  expenses  of 
its  transportation."  The  courteous 
offer  was  accepted  by  officials  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and 
the  statue  was  conveyed  by  boat  up 
the  James  River  Canal,  accompanied 
by  a  cortege  of  Richmond  College 
students. 

The  carefully-guarded  figure  was 
turned  over  to  Washington  and  Lee 
by  the  Richmond  group  and  tempo- 
rarily housed  in  old  north  dormitory 
on  the  university  campus.  Immedi- 
ately plans  got  underway  for  a  mau- 
soleum to  contain  the  statue  and  the 
remains  of  General  Lee,  which  had 
already  been  interred  in  a  tomb  in 
the  floor  of  the  museum.  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Lee  Memorial  Associa- 
tion to  secure  funds  for  the  mauso- 
leum, and  on  November  29,  1878, 
General  Johnston,  assisted  by  John 
Randolph  Tucker,  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  the  structure. 

Funds  for  the  construction  gave 
out  in  two  yeairs,  before  even  the 
roof  and  the  interior  had  been  com- 
pleted. About  $24,000  had  already 
been    spent    by    the    association    and 


?5,000  more  was  needed.  The  Me- 
morial Association  agreed  to  deed  the 
statue  and  mausoleum  over  to  the 
university  on  condition  "that  the 
mausoleum  shall  be  preserved  as  a 
perpetual  place  of  sepulchre  for  the 
remains  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Mrs.  Lee  and  such  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family  as  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  family  to  have  inter- 
red there  .  .  ."  The  proposal  was 
accepted  and  within  a  year  the  mau- 
soleum was  completed.  The  recum- 
bent statue  was  placed  in  it,  and  on 
June  28,  1883,  the  unveiling  ceremon- 
ies were  held. 

John  W.  Daniel,  Virginia  states- 
man, delivered  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress in  the  absence  of  Jefferson  Dav- 
is, who  was  unable  to  attend  because 
of  age  and  ill-health.  More  than  10,- 
000  people  stood  on  the  university 
campus  to  hear  the  famous  orator 
deliver  a  three-hour  eulogy.  Among 
the  invited  guests  were  ex-Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  former  cabinet  officers 
of  the  Confederacy,  general  officers 
of  the  Confederate  army  and  navy, 
members  of  General  Lee's  staff,  sur- 
vivors of  the  "Stonewall  Brigade," 
Governors  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  state  officials  of  Virginia. 

At  the  close  of  the  stirring  oration 
salute  was  fired  by  survivors  of  the 
"Rockbridge  Artillery"  from  guns 
used  by  Jackson's  army  at  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas.  Then  Miss  Julia 
Jackson,  daughter  of  "Stonewall," 
pulled  aside  the  curtain  to  reveal  the 
statue  to  the  public  gaze — eight  years 
after  its  completion! 

The  simple  dignity  of  the  memorial 
won  its  wide  acclaim  as  soon  as  it 
was  unveiled,  and  today  it  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
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in  marble  ever  created.  The  statue 
represents  General  Lee  asleep  in  his 
tent  after  a  battle.  At  the  foot  of 
the  sarcophagus  is  the  simple  inscrip- 
ion: 

Robert  Edward  Lee 

Born 

January  19,  1809 

Died 
October  12,  1870 

Today  wrought-iron  gates  separate 
the  mausoleum  from  the  remainder 
of  the  chapel.  These  were  added  in 
1929  after  it  was  observed  that  tour- 
ists had  begun  to  efface  the  marble 
for  "souvenirs."  The  gates  are  nev- 
er opened  except  for  memorial  ser- 
vices and  as  a  special  courtesy  to 
distinguished  visitors. 

The  chapel  contains  other  artistic 
masterpieces,  including  the  original 
Peale  portraits  of  Washington  and  of 
Lafayette,  originally  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  Gilbert  Stuart  portraits  of 
Washington,  Madison,  Marshall  and 
Jefferson.  Other  pictures  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee's  presidents  and  bene- 
factors hang  in  the  chapel.  Busts 
of  Washington  and  Lee,  the  gift  of 
Isadore  Straus  were  added  in  1883. 

The  Peale  portrait  of  Washington, 
representing  him  in  the  uniform  of 
a  British  colonel,  is  of  inestimable 
value.  It  is  the  only  portrait  ever 
made  of  Washington  as  a  young  man 
and  the  only  one  showing  him  in  Brit- 
ish uniform,  which  he  wore  during 
the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars.  The  portrait  was  painted  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  1772,  and  remained 
there  until  after  Washington's  death, 
when  it  and  the  Lafayette  portrait 
W^re  given  to  George  Washington 
Parke   Custis    of   Arlington.     On   his 


death  they  became  the  property  of 
his  daughter,  Mary  Custis,  who  will- 
ed them  on  her  death  to  her  eldest 
son,  General  George  Washington  Cus- 
tis Lee.  He  in  turn  gave  them  to 
the  university  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  president. 

The  Peale  Washington  was  repro- 
duced by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  a  special  Washington  sesqui- 
centennial  stamp  in  1932,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  university,  and 
the  original  was  loaned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  exhibition  in 
Washington  during  the  same  year. 

Except  for  the  pictures  and  the 
electric  lighting  which  have  been 
added,  Lee  Chapel  is  almost  at  it  was 
in  General  Lee's  time.  The  hand- 
carved  speaker's  stand  and  rosewood 
furniture  that  New  Orleans  friends 
gave  General  Lee  are  arranged  on 
the  platform  just  as  he  had  them. 
The  straight-backed  pews,  planed  by 
hand  in  post-war  Lexington,  are 
kept  intact,  much  1c  t^e  discomfiture 
cf  '■  if  dents  an  others  who  must  sit 
in  them. 

The  building's  connection  with  the 
history  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity is  intimate.  All  presidents 
of  the  institution  since  Lee  have  tak- 
en office  there — George  Washington 
Custis  Lee,  William  L.  Wilson,  G.  H. 
Denny,  Henry  Louis  Smith,  and 
Francis  Pendleton  Gaines.  Final  ex- 
ercises are  always  held  there,  and 
Newton  D.  Baker,  John  W.  Davis,  G. 
C.  Peery,  James  L.  Price  and  others 
high  in  the  counsels  of  State  and  na- 
tion have  received  academic  or  law 
degrees  from  its  rostrum. 

In  the  museum  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  chapel  has  been  assem- 
bled the  most   complete   collection   of 
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Lee  memorabilia  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Prominently        displayed 

there  is  the  Lee  family  collection  of 
pictures,  composed  largely  of  por- 
traits  of   ancestors   of  the   Lees  and 


the  Washingtons.  Dr.  George  Boil- 
ing Lee  of  New  York,  a  grandson  of 
General  Lee,  has  loaned  the  museum 
a  large  number  of  articles  owned  by 
the  general. 


The  people  who  are  getting  things  done  are  the  ones  who 
have  a  lot  to  do. — Selected. 


IN  PICTURESQUE  DELFT 


By  Pearl  H. 

Of  all  the  dreamy  old  cities  that 
lie  along  the  canals  of  Holland,  there 
is  none  more  beautiful  than  Delft. 
Very  rich  it  is  in  historic  interest 
guarding  jealously  not  a  few  of  the 
great  and  glorious  names  that  shine 
with  such  lustre  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  past  history  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  only  a  short  ten  miles  from  Rot- 
terdam, the  busy,  prosperous  port 
whose  ships  go  out  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  and  whose  tran- 
sit trade  is  rivalled  only  by  Antwerp 
and  Hamburg. 

The  contrast  between  Rotterdam 
which  presents  all  the  aspects  of  a 
modern,  up-to-the-minute  city  and 
its  queer,  old-fashioned  little  neigh- 
bor on  the  north  is  one  of  those 
things  which  make  Holland  so  fasci- 
nating. To  go  from  one  to  the  other 
is  to  make  a  swift  transition  from 
the  present  to  the  past. 

Delft  was  founded  in  1075  by  God- 
frey III,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  af- 
ter his  conquest  of  Holland,  passing 
then  to  the  counts  of  Holland.  Its 
situation  on  the  Schie  River,  midway 


Campbell 

between  the  North  Sea  and  Rotter- 
dam was  an  advantageous  one  for 
trade.  In  1389  a  canal  connecting 
the  Schie  with  the  Meuse  was  com- 
pleted and  the  town  which  quickly 
sprang  up  was  known  as  Delfshaven, 
or  the  Harbor  of  Delft.  It  was  from 
Delfshaven,  July  22,  1620,  that  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  embarked  in  the 
Speedwell.  And  the  spot  marked  by 
a  bronze  tablet  is  a  very  sacred  one 
to  every  loyal  American. 

Yet  long  before  America  was  even 
heard  of  Delft  had  grown  rich  and 
prosperous  from  its  trade  with  other 
cities  of  Europe.  Cloth  was  made 
here  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury and  weaving-  continued  to  be  one 
cf  its  chief  industries  until  King  Ed- 
ward III  brought  Dutch  weavers  in- 
to England  with  the  result  that  Eng- 
lish cloth  was  sold  in  Delft  for  less 
than  it  could  be  produced  there. 

Few  towns  have  remained  so  typi- 
cally Dutch  in  aspect  and  tone  as 
this  dignified  old  city.  Over  its  ca- 
nals the  tall  linden  tree  lean  in 
friendly      fashion,      dropping      their 
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leaves  in  the  clear  water.  Close  at 
hand  rise  the  solid  houses  built  in 
honest  Dutch  fashion  to  withstand 
the  ages.  In  the  silhouettes  of  old 
streets  and  canals  one  often  sees  a 
quaintly  carved  beam  projecting  from 
the  sculptured  cornices  of  the  gable- 
tops  of  the  warm-brown  brick  hous- 
es. These  are  hoisting  beams  and 
they  serve  to  lift  furniture,  fuel,  pro- 
visions and  baskets  of  freshly  laun- 
dered clothes  from  the  pavement  to 
the  uppermost  story.  There  they 
are  drawn  inside  through  the  shut- 
tered attic  windows. 

In  1536  a  fire  destroyed  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  buildings,  but  the 
plucky  citizens  began  at  once  to  re- 
build and  many  well-to-do  burghers 
and  noblemen  came  from  other  parts 
of  Holland  to  live  in  Delft.  The  fine 
arts,  including  painting  and  the  mak- 
ing of  exquisite  things  from  gold  and 
silver,  flourished  past  belief.  Delft 
became  celebrated  for  its  trim  and 
pretty  avenues;  its  frugal,  cultured 
and  hospitable  people. 

William  the  Silent,  the  great  de- 
liverer of  Holland,  the  "Father  of 
the  Fatherland,"  as  the  Dutch  love 
to  call  him,  came  to  live  in  Delft  in 
1575.  William  was  born  at  the  cas- 
tle of  Dillenburg  in  Nassau  and  was 
therefore  a  German  nobleman.  But 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old 
he  inherited  from  his  cousin  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange  and  the  great  es- 
tates belonging  to  the  family  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  boy  who  was 
later  on  to  be  one  of  the  most  valiant 
witnesses  for  Protestantism  the  world 
has  ever  had  was  educated  at  the 
Court  of  Brussels  and  was  for  many 
years  a  nominal  Roman  Catholic.  His 


mother  was  a  Lutheran  and  the  boy, 
no  doubt,  had  ample  opportunity  to 
contrast  her  quiet  faith  with  the  im- 
age-worship which  he  saw  at  court. 
Still,  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  Phil- 
ip II  of  Spain,  who  appointed  him, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years 
old,  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land, Zeeland,  Friesland,  and  Ut- 
recht. 

He  took  part  in  Philip's  war  in 
France  and  was  one  of  the  hostages 
sent  to  Paris  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  executed.  It  was  during 
William's  stay  here  that  he  received 
the  nickname  of  "the  Silent,"  the 
proudest  title  any  Hollander  can  give 
him.  Henry  II,  the  bigoted  king  of 
France,  who  entirely  misunderstood 
the  character  of  his  Dutch  guest,  re- 
vealed to  him  the  plot  that  was  al- 
ready underway  for  the  massacre  of 
all  the  Protestants  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  William  was  shocked 
beyond  measure.  Yet  had  he  burst 
into  fierce  denunciation  of  the  dread- 
ful business,  he  would  probably  have 
lost  his  own  life  and  been  unable  to 
help  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  So 
he  wisely  held  his  tongue.  Because 
of  his  unusual  discretion  he  has  come 
down  on  the  pages  of  history  as  Wil- 
liam the  Silent.  He  was,  in  spite  of 
his  title,  by  no  means  of  a  sullen  or 
morose  disposition,  but  frank,  open, 
and  generous  in  all  his  dealings  with 
men. 

Very  shortly  afterward  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  in  the  Neth- 
erlands began  in  reckless  fury.  And 
presently  Philip  of  Spain  decided  to 
post  the  edicts  of  the  inquisition  in 
every  town  and  village  of  the  prov- 
inces.    At  the  meeting  of  the  council 
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when  this  was  decided  William  the 
Silent  disclaimed  any  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  and  whispered 
to  his  neighbor  that  the  curtain  was 
about  to  rise  on  the  most  extraor- 
dinary tragedy  the  world  had  even 
seen. 

Margaret,  Philip's  sister,  was  re- 
gent at  this  time  and  when  the  nobles 
with  Egmont,  Count  Horn  and  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange  as  their  lead- 
ers met  to  demand  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  they  came  before  her  un- 
armed and  attired  in  the  plainest  gar- 
ments. Margaret  was  very  much 
disturbed  at  the  demands  they  made. 
But  one  of  her  councillors  said  dis- 
dainfully, "Madam,  are  you  afraid  of 
a  pack  of  beggars?" 

That  night  at  a  banquet  of  the  Pro- 
testant leaders  the  remark  was  gaily 
repeated.  One  of  the  nobles  suspend- 
ed a  beggar's  wallet  from  his  neck 
and  filling  a  wooden  bowl  with  wine, 
proposed  the  toast:  "Long  live  the 
beggars."  Immediately  it  became  a 
party  name  as  patriots  throughout 
the  persecuted  provinces  cast  aside 
their  silks  and  velvets  and  put  on 
the  clothing  of  beggars  so  that  they 
might  have  more  money  to  devote  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Small  and  insignificant  as  the  par- 
ty seemed  at  its  beginning,  it  grew 
rapidly  in  strength  and  popularity, 
but  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  struggle  was  over  and  Span- 
ish dominion  over  Holland's  religion 
and  poltics  was  no  longer  to  be  fear- 
ed. Yet  what  stirring  years  they  were 
and  what  glorious  deeds  were  done  in 
the  name  of  liberty! 

In  those  bitter  days  of  relentless 
persecution    William    the    Silent     Fa- 


ther William,  as  the  Hollanders  love 
to  call  him,  came  to  live  in  Delft.  The 
liouse  which  the  citizens  gave  him  for 
a  residence  had  formerly  been  a  mon- 
astery. It  was  known  as  the  priory 
of  St.  Agatha  and  stands  upon  the 
long  canal  and  shady  quay  called  the 
Oude  Delft,  which  crosses  the  city 
from  north  to  south.  The  house  is 
built  of  brick,  as  are  most  Dutch 
houses,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle 
around  a  courtyard.  Today  it  is 
known  as  the  Prisenhof .  It  has  been 
restored,  furnished  in  much  the  same 
style  as  when  William  lived  there 
and  seems  to  reflect  his  personality. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  and  no  one 
who  goes  to  Delft  should  fail  to  see 
it.  All  the  rooms  are  interesting  but ' 
the  large  inner  dining-hall  reached 
by  a  dark,  winding  staircase  is  par- 
ticuarly  so  because  of  a  tragedy 
which  occured  there  in  July,  1584,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  later. 

The  lady  who  presided  over  Wil- 
liam's household  at  this  time  was 
quite  as  interesting  as  her  husband. 
She  was  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  of  the 
royal  house  of  France.  All  her  life 
had  been  spent  within  the  walls  of 
the  rich  Abbey  of  Jouarre.  Here 
when  she  was  only  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  years,  very  much  against  her 
will  she  was  forced  to  take  the  vows 
of  a  nun.  To  make  sure  that  she 
would  never  escape  from  her  prison 
those  who  held  her  life  in  their 
hands  later  on  made  her  abbess. 
When  she  was  twenty-five  the  spread 
of  Protestantism  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  leave  the  abbey  and  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It 
was  at  this  court  that  William  met 
her  and  he  was  so  impressed  with  her 
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beauty  and  goodness  that  three  years 
later  he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
They  lived  happily  together  and  the 
eldest  of  their  six  children  was  the 
direct  ancestress  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Queen  Victoria  was  ninth 
in  descent  from  William  the  Silent. 

Although  William  was  so  greatly 
loved  by  the  people  of  Holland,  ho 
had  many  bitter  enemies,  especially 
in  Spain,  where  the  king  stood  ready 
to  give  a  rich  reward  to  the  assassin 
who  should  bring  news  of  his  death. 
Yet  though  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  spared  because  his  country  so 
needed  his  wise  direction,  there  came 
a  time  when  treachery  accomplished 
its  evil  end. 

On  the  night  of  July  10,  1584  Wil- 
ilam  was  dining  with  his  family  and 
some  friends.  Charlotte  had  died 
from  the  shock  of  an  attempt  upon 
his  life  some  years  before,  and  his 
present  wife  was  Louise  de  Coligny, 
a  daughter  of  the  famous  admiral. 
With  him  was  his  sister,  three  of  his 
daughters  and  some  persons  who  had 
dropped  in  on  business.  After  din- 
ner Wiliam  left  the  room  and  start- 
ed up  the  staircase  with  his  friends. 
Then  the  murderer,  a  Burgundian 
named  Gerard,  who  had  hidden  him- 
self in  a  dark  corner,  stood  quite 
close  to  William  and  fired  three  shots 
into  his  breast. 

William  fell  backward  into  the  arms 
that  were  stretched  out  to  help  him, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  "My  God,  have 
pity  on  my  soul;  have  pity  on  this 
poor  people."  Tenderly  they  laid 
him  down  and  his  sister,  leaning  low 
above  him,  heard  him  commend  his 
soul  to  Jesus  as  he  breathed  his  last. 

He    was    buried    in    the    beautiful 


Gothic  church  which,  though  it  was 
started  in  1396  and  completed  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  is  still  called  the 
the  United  Provinces  erected  a  monu- 
Nieuw  Kerk,  the  New  Church.  Here 
ment  to  his  memory.  Because  of  its 
beauty  and  the  greatness  of  the  one 
who  rests  beneath  it  is  Delft's  chief 
treasure. 

Hendrick  de  Keyser  was  the  clever 
sculptor  and  in  the  hallowed  silence 
of  the  dim  old  church  he  wrought  a 
mausoleum  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  effigy  of  the  prince  in  white  mar- 
ble rests  on  a  black  marble  saraco- 
phagus  beneath  a  canopy  supported 
by  four  clustered  pillars  and  six  mar- 
ble columns.  In  the  niches  of  the 
pillars  are  allegorical  figures  of  lib- 
erty, justice,  courage,  and  religion. 
At  the  head  of  the  statue  is  placed  a 
second  statue  representing  the  prince 
in  full  military  equipment,  while  at 
the  feet  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Fame. 
The  dog,  on  which  in  mediaeval  fash- 
ion the  feet  of  the  recumbent  figure 
rest,  is  placed  there  in  memory  of 
William's  favorite  dog,  which  was 
the  means  of  saving  his  life  in  1572 
when  he  was  attacked  in  his  camp 
by  two  Spanish  assassins.  The  vault 
below  the  monument  is  the  burial 
place  of  nearly  all  the  princes  of 
Orange  down  to  the  present  time. 
Here,  too,  rests  Louise  who  was  left 
nearly  destitute  in  a  strange  land 
with  ten  step-children  to  watch  over 
and  protect  and  portion  off.  A  tre- 
mendous task! 

From  the  high  tower  of  this  old 
New  Church  a  chime  of  500  bells 
rings  out  the  same  national  hymns 
known  to  William  with  undiminshed 
power. 
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In  the  olden  days  Delft  was  famed 
for  the  lovely  things  fashioned  on 
the  potter's  wheel.  And  indeed  when 
one  thinks  of  Delft  it  is  usually  of 
some  old  blue  and  white  platter  that 
has  crossed  the  seas  and  been  hand- 
ed down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. No  one  knows  when  the  first 
potter  began  to  work  in  Delft,  but 
from  the  very  first  the  ware  was  pop- 
ular. The  exquisite  coloring,  usual- 
ly in  lovely  shades  of  blue,  and  the 
beauty  of  design  created  an  enormous 
demand  for  it  by  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Delft  ware  was 
used  for  almost  every  conceivable 
purpose  as  Longfellow  puts  it  in  his 
poem  of  Keramos: 

"The   parlor  walls,   the   chamber 

floors 
The  stairways  and  the  corridors, 
The  borders  of  the  garden  walks 
Are  beautiful  with  fadeless  flow- 
ers 
That    never    droop    in   winds    or 

showers 
And     never     wither     on     their 
stalks." 

When  William  of  Orange  became 
king  of  England  he  tried  to  get  the 
latest  and  most  elaborate  examples 
of  the  potter's  art  to  adorn  his  pal- 


aces. As  a  result  of  the  royal  pa- 
tronage it  became  exceeding  popu- 
lar at  the  courts  of  Europe.  Then 
the  decline  came,  the  markets  were 
flooded  with  Delft  ware  and  the  fan- 
cy of  the  fickle  public  turned  in  an- 
other direction.  One  pottery  out  of 
the  thirty  that  had  flourished  in  the 
city  continued,  unbroken,  its  tradi- 
tions of  centuries.  Each  pottery  was 
known  by  its  sign,  such  as  the  Pea- 
cock, the  Star,  the  Rose.  The  one 
that  survived  was  named  the  Pottery 
of  the  Porcelain  Bottle.  It  continued 
on  down  the  centuries  until  1876. 
Then  work  almost  stopped.  At  that 
time  Joost  Thooft,  a  Dutch  civil  en- 
gineer, with  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
old  art,  found  that  there  was  still  in 
the  employ  of  the  pottery  an  old  man 
who  had  begun  his  work  as  a  boy  and 
who  alone,  of  all  those  who  worked 
at  the  potter's  bench,  knew  the  se- 
crets of  colors  which  made  the  old 
Delft  ware  famous  and  which  every- 
one thought  had  been  lost.  With  the 
help  of  this  old  potter  Thooft  set  to 
work  to  restore  Delft  ware  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  old  master 
craftsmen.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  the  porcelain  bottle,  the 
trademark  and  sign  of  true  Delft 
ware,  is  still  unbroken. 


See  that  no  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not  make  yourself  a 
somewhat  better  creature:  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  find  out 
first  what  you  are  now.  Try  to  get  strength  of  heart  enough 
to  look  yourself  fairly  in  the  face,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body. 

— Ruskin. 
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PICKET  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 


By  Lewis  Wayne  Walker 

The  ever-watchful  sentinels  on  the 
prairie  dog  mounds  barked  staccato 
warnings.  Inmates  of  the  colony, 
feeding  on  succulent  grass  roots, 
made  hurried  dives  for  safety.  Mud 
flew  from  their  scampering  heels.  An 
eagle,  shielded  by  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun,  had  not  been  discovered  un- 
til almost  near  enough  to  succeed  in 
his  death-dealing  swoop.  Close  be- 
hind one  dog  that  had  strayed  from 
his  burrow  sounded  the  rapid  beat- 
ing of  heavy  wings.  Shrill  shrieks  of 
terror  were  uttered  by  the  pursued, 
and  from  all  about  the  colony  harsh 
barks  echoed,  as  if  his  comrades  were 
cheering  him  on  to  more  speed.  Three 
feet  from  the  burrow  the  prairie 
dog's  short,  stubby  hind  legs  propell- 
ed him  from  the  ground,  and  while 
in  the  air  he  doubled  like  a  cannon- 
ball,  hit  the  dirt  funnel  of  his  home, 
rolled  to  the  bottom  and  was  safe. 

The  high-rimmed  funnel  had  been 
made  for  two  reasons.  One  was  to 
keep  out  the  rain  which  comes  down 
with  devastating  force  on  the  prair- 
ies of  eastern  Colorado.  The  other 
was  to  aid  in  just  such  an  emergency 
as  this.  The  eagle,  seeing  that  his 
victim  had  escaped,  laboriously  rose 
in  the  air.  Then,  as  though  hating 
the  tell-tale  sentinels,  he  made  sever- 
al threatening  motions  at  their  half- 
hidden  forms.  As  each  one,  howev- 
er, was  crouched  in  the  doorway  of 
his  burrow,  issuing  a  challenge,  he 
sailed  away, — not  as  indifferent  as 
he  looked,  for  he  intended  to  re- 
turn when  he  could  catch  his  prey  off 
guard.  Not  until  the  great  bird  was 
a  mere  speck  in  the  sky  did  the  prair- 
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ie  dogs  leave  the  protection  of  their 
underground  passageways. 

Standing  taller  than  the  rest,  like 
a  picket-pin,  was  the  eagle's  near 
victim,  seeming  awaiting  plaudits  on 
his  narrow  escape.  One  of  the  stand- 
ing jokes  on  the  "Eastern  Dude,"  new 
to  western  prairies,  is  the  assertion 
that  he  will  often  attempt  to  tie  his 
horse  to  a  stiffly-standing  prairie  dog, 
mistaking  it  for  the  stump  of  a  fence 
pale,  or  picket, — hence  the  colloquial 
name  "Picket  Pin." 

Picket  in  half  an  hour  had  appar- 
ently forgotten  his  harrowing  adven- 
ture. He  acted  as  if  his  memory 
were  a  total  blank,  and,  joined  by  a 
few  of  his  comrades,  he  was  soon 
once  again  many  rods  from  his  bur- 
row, digging  and  clawing  at  a  patch 
of  grass.  Vegetation  in  the  midst  of 
a  prairie  dog  colony  is  at  a  premium, 
and  this  patch  would  not  last  long,  in 
spite  of  recent  rain.  Most  of  the 
dogs  thought  it  more  desirable  to  re- 
build their  dampened  burrows,  and 
were  making  many  trips  up  and 
down.  Each  time  one  emerged  he 
mud  tucked  under  the  fold  of  his 
neck. 

Picket  was  a  glutton,  therefore  fat- 
ter and  larger  than  the  others. 
Thoughts  of  home  came  to  him  only 
after  he  had  devoured  all  available 
food.  His  burrow  was  sadly  in  need 
of  repair,  but  he  preferred  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine.  Small  rivulets  had 
made  deep  gashes  throughout  the  vil- 
lage, and  had  undermined  the  galler- 
ies, caps  and  tunnels  of  all  the  homes. 
Rain  had  abated  for  a  time,  but  new 
clouds    were    forming.        Still    Picket 
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d!d  not  take  warning. 

On  ail  sides  the  other  dogs  were 
working  like  masons.  The  soft  mud 
brought  to  the  surface  was  careful- 
ly spread  with  their  paws  about  the 
weakened  entrances.  Then  the  tops 
of  their  heads  were  used  as  trowels 
to  make  an  even,  smooth  surface.  Ev- 
en this  atmosphere  of  tense,  hurried 
industry  was  not  heeded  by  Picket, 
and  when  the  sun  set  over  Pike's 
Peak  in  a  halo  of  glorious  beauty, — 
purple-rimmed  clouds  shot  through 
and  through  with  shafts  of  silver, — 
and  darkness  had  settled  down,  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  make  amends  for 
his  idleness. 

From  afar  could  be  heard  a  steady 
rumbling,  gradually  approaching 
nearer,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  crossing 
a  rickety  wooden  bridge.  A  blinding- 
flash  of  light  ripped  through  the 
blackness  of  the  heavens,  a  clap  of 
thunder  followed,  then  there  burst 
upon  the  prairie  a  deluge  of  hail. 
Sharp  gusts  of  cold  wind  entered  the 
burrows,  stones  of  ice  as  large  as 
walnuts  rolled  into  the  entrances,  and 
banked  themselves  on  and  around  the 
mounds.  The  dogs  below  dug  deeper 
into  their  nests  as  they  heard  the  roar 
and  commotion  above  them.  Thun- 
dering across  the  colony  came  a  herd 
of  bleeding  terrified  horses,  leaving 
behind  them  a  barbed-wire  fence,  torn 
down  in  their  mad  stampede.  As 
quickly  as  the  storm  came,  it  was  ov- 
er, but  it  had  left  back  of  it  a  wide 
belt  of  destruction. 

The  warm  ground  soon  melted  the 
thousands  of  frozen  bullets,  and  down 
into  Picket's  hole — now  almost  com- 
pletely demolished — there  trickled  a 
slow  stream.  His  home  was  already 
damp  from  previous  rain,  and  instead 
of  soaking  harmlessly  into  the  earth 


near  the  entrance,  the  water  kept  go- 
ing on,  till  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  it 
came  to  a  pocket.  From  there  the 
tunnel  rose.  Five  minutes  later  this 
pocket  filled,  and  onto  the  bed  of 
straw  where  Picket  was  dozing,  pour- 
ed a  small  but  steady  flow. 

Picket,  awake  at  the  first  touch  of 
water,  immediately  tried  to  locate  its 
source,  and  when  knee  deep  in  pud- 
dles waded  to  the  submerged  part  of 
the  tunnel,  and  found  he  was  block- 
ed at  that  end.  He  hastily  retreated 
and  tried  one  of  the  emergency  exits, 
a  passage-way  which  joined  his  home 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  commun- 
ity. His  nearest  neighbor,  a  female 
with  new-born  pups,  was  aroused  by 
his  approach,  and  in  her  surprise 
barked  the  call  meaning  "Enemy!" 
It  resounded  through  the  long,  dark 
corridors.  Picket  was  forced  up  and 
out  into  the  cold  world. 

That  night  his  life  was  a  living 
nightmare.  From  entrance  to  en- 
trance he  wandered,  but  always  he 
was  refused  admittance.  To  make 
his  home  on  their  labors  was  tempo- 
rarily forbidden.  The  storm  had 
frightened  them  and  made  them  un- 
duly nervous.  To  the  other  males 
he  was  a  rival.  To  the  females  with 
pups  he  was  an  unwelcome  intruder. 

Along  toward  morning,  cold,  be- 
draggled, muddy  and  soaked,  he  was 
still  shivering  his  way  from  mound  to 
mound  like  a  weary  tramp,  when  sud- 
denly at  his  back  he  again  heard  the 
swish  of  wings.  A  great  horned  owl, 
this  time,  wet  and  hungry,  was  in 
search  of  a  meal.  In  dry  weather 
his  wings  would  have  been  noiseless, 
but  now  the  velvet-edged  quills  were 
matted,  and  cut  the  air  like  a  whip- 
lash. 

Picket    heard    the    sound    in    time, 
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and  attempted  to  dive  down  the  near- 
est burrow,  which  happened  to  be  his 
own.  The  rain  had  collapsed  the 
weakened,  unrepaired  walls.  He  could 
no  longer  jump  into  the  entrance  and 
let  gravitation  roll  him  to  safety.  He 
found,  instead  of  a  well-moulded  tun- 
nel, just  a  hole  in  the  ground.  To 
enter  it  he  was  forced  to  stop,  turn, 
and  then  scramble  downward,  barely 
escaping  the  clutching  talons  above 
him.  He  was  now  in  a  serious  pre- 
dicament,— 'twixt  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  Outside  the  hungry  owl 
still  hovered,  while  below  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  fellows  in  the  other  tun- 
nels by  a  deep  pool. 

Several  hours  later  the  rising  sun 
touched  the  almost-dead  body  of  the 
exhausted  Picket.  Only  his  head  and 
shoulders  received  the  comforting, 
life-giving  rays.  His  claws  clutched 
with  a  death-like  grip  the  muddy 
walls  of  his  home.  As  he  became 
warmer,  his  eyes  twitched  and  open- 
ed. Wearily  he  crept  to  the  surface 
and  surveyed  the  surrounding  colony, 
on  the  lookout  for  the  owl.  but  the 
bird  had  left  at  dawn.  He  gazed 
covetously  at  the  mounds  around  him. 
The  labor  put  on  them  the  day  be- 
fore had  made  them  staunch  enough 
to  withstand  the  beating  of  the  hail, 
but  his  home  was  practically  a  wreck. 
In  the  sunshine  he  sat  and  preened 
and  licked  his  fur,  very  tired,  aching 
in  all  his  bones,  and  longing  for  the 
sight  of  his  inhospitable  neighbors. 
He  knew  full  well,  however,  that  he 
would  see  none  of  them  until  heat 
reached  the  depths  of  their  burrows. 

An  early  coyote  had  seen  Picket 
from  afar,  and  stealthily  made  an 
approach,  cleverly  keeping  an  uproot- 
ed tumbleweed  between  him  and  his 
intended    victim.       The    prairie    dog, 


now  immaculate  from  his  thorough, 
grooming,  once  more  had  to  dive  for 
safety  into  his  muddy,  slimy,  water- 
soaked  tunnel.  Above  him  he  could 
feel  the  hot  breath  of  the  hungry 
coyote,  and  at  his  tail  the  warning 
touch  of  icy  waters. 

Only  a  miracle  could  save  him  now. 
He  had  but  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
and  that  chance — or  miracle — was 
directly  caused  by  the  storm,  to  which 
also  his  present  plight  was  due.  The 
paws  of  the  coyote  were  throwing  the 
mud  backwards.  Slobbering  jowls 
were  close  to  Picket's  face.  Twice 
the  prairie  dog  tried  to  submerge  and 
traverse  the  treacherous  tunnel,  but 
being  a  mammal  of  a  usually  dry, 
dusty  country,  his  lungs  shrank  from 
the  ordeal.  His  kind  go  for  months 
between  drinks,  and  water  is  only  a 
necessity  for  building  purposes.  He 
was  forced  to  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  pool  to  breathe. 

A  shot  rang  out  above.  Yelps  of 
pain  were  uttered  by  the  coyote,  and 
a  little  tuft  of  fur  flew  from  his  flank. 
He  jerked  backwards,  and  streaked 
off  across  the  plains.  His  attacker 
was  a  cowpuncher,  following  the  al- 
most obliterated  tracks  of  the  stain- 
ing his  real  duty,  delighting  in  the 
peded  horses.  Temporarily  dismiss- 
excitement  of  a  chase,  he  galloped  af- 
ter the  coyote,  riata  in  readiness. 

The  day  was  a  busy  one  for  Pick- 
et. Hour  after  hour  he  toiled  with 
the  sticky  mud,  and  as  the  water  in 
his  burrow  receeded  his  trips  became 
longer.  Eventually  he  reached  what 
was  once  a  soft,  warm  nest, — now  a 
water-logged  bunch  of  straw.  Tired 
as  he  was,  there  was  even  more  work 
ahead  of  him.  All  that  damp  and 
muddy  straw  had  to  be  cleared  out, 
and  laid  in  the  sun  to  "cure."     Pick- 
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et  would  take  several  wisps  at  a  time 
butt  end  foremost,  and  drag  them  up 
the  steep  tunnel.  This  work  finished, 
he  began  to  repair  the  cap  on  his 
mound  with  the  richest  of  the  under- 
ground clays.  Gradually  it  was 
built  to  a  height  of  about  six  inches. 
It  would  take  many  hours  of  patient 
toil  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard 
size  of  the  other  mounds  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  many  hours  of  hot  sunshine 
to  bake  it  hard  and  firm. 
.  Early  one  morning  before  the  sun 
had  risen,  there  was  a  frantic  bark- 
ing from  one  of  the  mounds  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  colony.  A  moment 
later  a  prairie  dog  emerged  hurriedly, 
closely  followed  by  a  merciless,  black- 
footed  ferret.  The  dog  made  for  an- 
other burrow,  but  found  no  protec- 
tion there,  for  his  enemy  went  below 
also.  A  fight  ensued — of  short  du- 
ration. 

The  prairie  dog's  rodent  teeth  were 
no  match  for  the  flesh-tearing  ones 
of  his  pursuer.  He  was  gripped  by 
the  throat,  ruthlessly  torn  open,  and 
a  half  hour  later  the  ferret  was  doz- 
ing beside  the  mutilated  carcass, 
gorged  to  stupor  by  the  warm  blood 
of  his  prey. 

Picket's  tunnel  was  directly  con- 
nected with  the  victim's  home.  He 
had  heard  the  commotion,  and  realiz- 
ing what  was  happening,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  barreir.  Work- 
ing quietly  but  quickly,  he  pushed  a 
heap  of  dirt  and  debris  into  the  pas- 
sageway, and  then  went  to  the  sur- 
face. Here  he  foraged  around  until 
he  found  what  he  needed,  a  soft, 
pliant  tumbleweed,  the  very  one 
which  had  partially  hidden  the  ap- 
proach of  the  coyote  some  time  be- 
fore.    Gnawing  off  the   branches,   he 


gathered  all  that  his  small  mouth 
could  hold,  and  once  more  went  un- 
derground. The  tumbleweed  twigs 
were  also  placed  in  the  passage.  Mud 
and  dirt  were  packed  tightly  around 
them,  making  an  impassable  blockade 
for  any  but  the  most  expert  of  dig- 
gers. 

.  For  many  hours  the  ferret  slept. 
The  terror-stricken  colony  of  dogs 
waited  for  his  next  move,  remember- 
ing other  visits  when  he  had  taken 
heavy  toll  of  their  numbers. 

On  waking,  the  intruder  explored 
the  tunnel,  hoping  to  find  his  way  to 
other  nests,  but  after  going  through 
many  blind  alleys  (for  not  only  Pick- 
et had  been  at  work) ,  he  started  to 
the  surface.  Near  the  top  he  stopped 
and  listened.  A  panting  breath  came 
down  the  tunnel,  and  also  the  sound 
of  scraping  claws.  It  was  a  smell 
and  a  sound  which  the  ferret  knew 
and  feared.  A  badger,  in  quest  of 
prairie-dog  pups  had  him  cornered. 
The  badger  had  sniffed  in  many  bur- 
rows, not  wanting  to  make  the  effort 
to  dig,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  In 
this  passage,  however,  was  the  scent 
of  prairie  dog  blood,  very  fresh.  It 
acted  upon  him  as  catnip  does  upon 
a  feline.  The  ferret  retreated  to 
Picket's  blockade,  then  crouched  and 
waited. 

During  the  following  hour  he  made 
frantic  attempts  tc  scratch  through 
the  barrier,  but  his  paws  were  not 
made  for  this  purpose.  He  dwelt  in 
the  burrows  of  others,  and  fed  on 
their  owners,  while  the  badger — the 
fastest-digging  animal  of  the  prairie 
— had  long,  sharp  claws  on  his  fore- 
feet, and  steadily  forged  ahead.  Fi- 
nally he  came  upon  his  trapped  vic- 
tim,  not   the  one   he   had  planned  to 
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get, — but  food  nevertheless.  The  fer- 
ret put  up  a  good  battle.  No  more 
courageous  animal  lives  on  the  plains, 
but  what  chance  did  we  have  against 
an  enemy  many  times  his  own  weight, 
whose  open  mouth  completely  block- 
ed the  tunnel? 

The  ferret  drew  blood — yes,  but 
only  from  the  lips,  nose,  tongue  and 
feet  of  the  badger.  The  under  jaw 
of  the  latter  kept  the  smaller  animal 
from  reaching  the  one  vulnerable 
spot  which  would  make  him  victori- 
ous,— the  tender  throat.  Soon  the 
ferret  was  crushed.  Only  a  few 
bones  remained  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
the  badger,  satisfied,  left  the  scene 
of  his  triumph,  and  was  up  and  away. 

Quarters  were  getting  too  warm 
for  Picket,  and  he  decided  to  move- 
A  prairie  dog  home,  however,  is  not 
to  be  dug  in  an  hour,  and  it  would 
take  weeks  of  patient  daylight  toil 
to  make  a  new  den  habitable.  First 
he  must  find  a  place  for  nightly  lodg- 
ing. In  a  tunnel  beneath  a  deserted 
mound  on  the  edge  of  the  colony 
dwelt  a  burrowing  owl  family.  Their 
sharp  talons  made  them  difiicult  to 
force  out,  hence  they  were  tolerated, 
though  unwelcome.  The  common  be- 
lief that  owls,  rattlesnakes  and  prair- 
ie dogs  live  in  the  same  burrow  in 
perfect  harmony  is  a  myth.  A  rat- 
tler enters  a  burrow  in  quest  of  young 
prairie  dogs,  or  baby  owls.  A  ma- 
ture owl  is  likewise  in  search  of  pups 
for  food,  or  she  may  dive  into  an  in- 
habited prairie  dog  burrow  to  escape 
a  hawk.  All  three  may  be  found  in 
the  same  colony,  but  they  are  never 
on  friendly,  social  terms. 

Picket  had  this  hole  in  mind  when 
he  left  his  own  burrow.  On  arrival, 
he  found  the  female  owl  sitting  on  top 


of  the  mound,  tearing  at  the  decapi- 
tated body  of  a  small  mouse.  All 
about  the  nest  were  the  pink  legs  of 
grasshoppers,  remnants  of  past 
meals.  She  met  Picket  with  snapping 
bill  and  wide-spread  wings,  but  soon 
seeing  that  this  was  no  idle  dog 
merely  wandering  about,  she  chang- 
ed her  tactics.  She  beat  him  with 
her  wings,  and  cut  at  him  savagely 
with  her  sharp  claws,  always,  how- 
ever, keeping  clear  of  his  gnashing 
teeth.  Slowly  Picket  won  in  the 
struggle,  and  disappeared  within  the 
mound,  leaving  the  owl  shrieking  and 
terrified. 

Two  feet  from  the  surface,  the 
prairie  dog  found  a  loosely-plugged 
opening^  and  straight  ahead — hori- 
zontally— ran  an  unblocked  tunnel. 
This  he  started  to  explore,  but  when 
he  had  progressed  a  little  way,  he 
paused  in  alarm.  Ahead  of  him 
something  quivered,  swayed  back  and 
forth.  Gleaming  eyes  looked  into 
his,  and  there  issued  from  the  owner 
of  the  eyes  a  vibrating  noise.  To 
him  it  sounded  like  that  made  by  the 
stealthiest  and  most  deadly  of  his  en- 
emies, the  sly  prairie  rattlesnake. 

He  backed  out  until  a  slight  widen- 
ing of  the  chamber  permitted  him  to 
turn.  Then  he  rushed  for  he  surface 
and  made  for  his  own  burrow.  The 
mother  owl,  now  joined  by  her  mate, 
saw  him  depart,  and  together  they 
hurried  him  along  with  sharp  digs 
before  returning  to  their  nestlings. 
The  young  owls,  hearing  the  descent 
of  their  parents,  again  mimicked  the 
rattlesnake.  Realizing  in  a  moment 
their  mistake,  they  fluttered  close  to 
the  adult  owls  in  expectation  of  tasty 
morsels. 

Picket,     thus     discouraged     in     his 
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plans  for  another  home,  decided  to 
remain  in  his  old  burrow,  and  leaving 
the  inner  blockade  intact,  continued 
repairs  daily.  As  weeks  passed,  his 
hide  became  glossy  and  thick,  and 
half  an  inch  of  fat  lay  under  his  coat. 
He  and  the  rest  of  the  colony  were 
changing  their  garb,  getting  ready 
for  the  chill  winds  and  deep  snows  of 
winter.  The  air  grew  colder,  and 
their  visits  to  the  top  became  fewer. 
They  were  to  be  seen  only  a  few 
hours  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 
From  about  ten  to  four  they  were 
usually  abroad,  but  this  length  of 
time  was  steadily  cut  down.  They 
appeared  only  briefly..  They  were 
about  ready  to  start  their  winter's 
sleep.  Food  hunting  was  practically 
at  an  end,  but  they  would  live  for 
several  months  on  the  extra  fat  stor- 


ed on  their  bodies  during  the  bounti- 
ful summer  days. 

Before  hibernation,  however,  one 
last  job  had  to  be  finished.  The  first 
snow  came,  than  a  brief  thaw.  Again 
they  emerged,  and  the  wettest  mud 
they  could  find  was  taken  to  the  en- 
trances of  their  burrows.  Here  it 
was  packed  firmly,  and  evenly  level- 
ed. 

That  night  there  was  hail,  and 
more  snow.  Coyotes  howled  mourn- 
fully in  the  distance,  but  the  dormant 
prairie  dogs  were  safe  from  most  of 
their  enemies,  due  to  their  last  fore- 
thought. The  mud  they  had  piled 
around  their  doors  was  frozen  almost 
as  hard  as  iron.  Claws  could  scratch 
it,  but  not  remove  it.  The  prairie 
dogs — Picket  among  them — slept  in 
peace  below. 


DON'T  WAIT 


When  I  quit  this  mortal  shore 

And  mosey  round  the  earth  no  more, 
Don't  weep,  don't  sigh,  don't  sob, 

I  may  have  struck  a  better  job; 
Don't  go  and  buy  a  large  bouquet 

For  which  you'll  find  it  hard  to  pay, 
Don't  mope  around  and  feel  all  blue, 

I  may  be  better  off  than  you. 

Don't  tell  the  folks  I  was  a  saint, 

Or  any  old  thing  that  I  ain't ; 
If  you  have  jam  like  that  to  spread, 

Please  hand  it  out  before  I'm  dead; 
If  you  have  roses,  bless  your  soul, 

Just  pin  one  in  my  buttonhole 
While  I'm  alive  and  well — today, 

Don't  wait  until  I've  gone  away. 


— Selected. 
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ONLY  A  DOG 

By  Alice  Bacon 


It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
I  met  him  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
while  I  was  strolling  about  the  fields; 
and  from  that  moment  I  vowed  I 
would  make  him  mine,  if  by  any  wile 
or  guile  that  result  could  be  brought 
about. 

He  was  a  beautiful  shepherd  dog, 
of  no  breed  that  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered either  before  or  since.  His  col- 
or was  buff,  shading  to  white  under- 
neath, and  set  off  by  two  long  pointed 
collars  of  dark-gray  hair  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  tail  was  long,  and  as 
he  waved  it  over  his  back  it  reminded 
me  of  the  white  plume  of  King  Henry 
of  Navarre. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  dog 
was  his  face.  The  color  of  his  face 
was  the  lightest  and  most  esthetic 
shade  of  "old  geld,"  and  was  set  off 
by  a  black  nose-tip,  two  little  black 
eyebrows,  a  pair  of  sensitive  and  in- 
quisitive yellow  ears,  and  the  most 
human,  intelligent,  loving  brown  eyes 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

His  face,  when  I  first  met  him.,  was 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  joy  at  see- 
ing a  party  of  friendly  people  ap- 
proaching him;  and  when  I  called 
him  he  came  bounding  across  the 
field,  with  his  plumy  tail  waving,  his 
brown  eyes  shining,  and  such  an  ex- 
pression of  good-will  to  men,  that 
then  and  there  the  conquest  was 
made,  and  I  became  his  abject  slave 
and  adorer. 

That  was  all  I  saw  of  him  for  about  a 
month,  though  during  that  time  I  was 
negotiating  with  his  master  to  see  on 
what  terms  he  would  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  dog.     What  those  nego- 


tiations were,  I  will  not  tell  here; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  month,  after  I 
had  reurned  to  my  home  in  the  city, 
my  blandishments  prevailed,  and  the 
dog  was  sent  down  by  express. 

I  received  a  telegram  saying  that 
the  dog  Brant  had  started,  and  soon 
afterward  an  express  wagon  drove  up 
to  the  door;  and  there,  sitting  on  the 
seat  beside  the  driver,  and  beaming 
as  if  he  owned  the  whole  town  and 
were  returning  to  his  possessions  af- 
ter long  absence,  was  the  dog  Brant. 
He  came  in,  sure  that  he  was  among 
friends;  and  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  he  never  expressed  a  desire 
for  any  other  home  than  the  one  to 
which  he  had  come. 

That  he  was  my  exclusive  proper- 
ty, he  fully  understood  before  a  week 
had  passed;  and,  though  he  accepted 
the  rest  of  the  family  as  near  and 
dear  relations,  he  never  for  one  mo- 
ment doubted  in  his  loyal  little  heart 
to  whom  he  owed  the  most  devoted 
love  and  allegiance.  He  followed  me 
from  room  to  room  about  the  house, 
accompanied  me  in  my  walks,  slept 
in  my  room  at  night,  and  was  never 
for  one  moment  separated  from  me 
by  any  act  of  his  own  will.  His 
whole  being  was  swallowed  up  in  de- 
votion for  me.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  an  expression  of  my  face,  or  a 
movement  of  my  hand,  that  he  did 
not  notice  and  comprehend  by  that 
subtle  sense  with  which  love  for  a 
human  being  endows  a  dog. 

A  dog  with  no  supreme  object  for 
his  affections  is  a  contemptible,  mis- 
erable animal.  A  dog  who  knows 
and  loves  a  master  is  of  all  animals 
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the  most  happy  and  intelligent. 

His  obedience  was  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  of  his  virtues;  for 
that  was  remarkable,  and  rather  un- 
usual, in  a  dog  that  is  simply  a  pet. 
He  seldom  had  to  be  told  a  thing  more 
than  once.  The  night  of  his  arrival 
among  us,  when  the  doors  between 
the  dining-room  and  sitting-room 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  family 
went  in  to  tea,  Brant  showed  a  wish 
to  accompany  them. 

He  was  told  that  he  must  not;  and 
from  that  time,  though  he  would  lie 
in  the  next  room,  and  look  wistfully 
toward  the  dining-table,  nothing  but 
the  warmest  invitation  from  some 
person  whom  he  considered  in  au- 
thority, would  induce  him  to  pass  the 
threshold;  and  then,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  the  business  for  which  he 
was  called  in  was  accomplished,  he 
would  retire  to  his  original  place  in 
the  sitting-room. 

So  it  was  in  regard  to  any  thing  he 
was  told  to  do.  If  he  understood  the 
order,  he  did  as  he  was  told.  If  he 
did  not  understand  the  order,  he  did 
every  thing  he  could  think  of  until 
he  found  out  what  was  right. 

Another  of  his  virtues  was  his  po- 
liteness. He  never  willingly  hurt  any 
one's  feelings.  He  always  shook 
hands  when  he  was  introduced  to  a 
a  stranger;  not  because  he  was  told 
to,  but  from  a  natural  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  If  any  caller  was 
obliged  to  wait  a  few  moments  in  the 
parlor,  Brant  always  felt  it  his  duty 
to  go  in  and  make  himself  agreeable 
until  some  one  relieved  him.  If  he 
had  been  particularly  affectionate  or 
caressing  toward  any  one  member  of 
the  family,  he  would  often  go  around 
and  shake  hands  with  every  one  else 


in  the  room,  so  as  to  show  that  he 
didn't  mean  to  slight  any  one. 

There  was  something  almost  path- 
etic in  Brant's  desire  to  do  the  very 
best  that  he  knew  how,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. He  not  only  did  what 
he  was  told;  but  he  thought  out  what 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  did 
it.  As  an  illustration:  when  he  first 
came,  Brant  was  shut  up  in  the  front 
vestibule  at  the  time  of  family  pray- 
ers, but  he  had  proved  so  good  and 
obedient  in  every  way  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  let  him  stay  in  the  room. 
So  he  was  told  that  he  might  stay  if 
he  would  be  very  quiet.  He  crawled 
under  a  chair,  and  lay  there  until  the 
service  was  over;  and  from  hour  we 
had  only  to  tell  him  that  we  were 
going  to  have  prayers,  and  in  he 
would  go  under  that  chair. 

Once  only  did  he  leave  his  place, 
and  then  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  strong  desire  to  exterminate  a 
flea.  He  got  up  as  quietly  as  he 
could,  and  walked  into  the  next  room, 
and,  after  a  battle  with  the  wicked 
flea,  lay  still  until  the  family  rose. 
When  I  went  to  speak  to  him,  he  lay 
with  his  head  down,  and  no  motion 
of  his  tail  except  the  slight  depreca- 
tory wag  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
receive   reproof. 

He  knew  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing out  of  the  way,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  it  was  wrong.  When  I 
spoke  to  him  kindly  he  was  all  smiles 
in  a  moment.  The  head  was  raised, 
the  tail  began  to  wag  violently,  and 
he  showed  by  every  means  of  expres- 
sion that  a  dog  has,  that  his  mind 
was  relieved  of  a  dreadful  doubt. 

For  more  than  a  year  Brant  was 
the  pet  and  pride  of  the  household. 
Every  one  loved  him  almost  as  they 
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would  have  loved  a  child.  He  was  so 
bright  and  playful,  with  such  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  yet  withal 
so  loving,  so  obedient  and  sympathet- 
ic, that  all,  from  the  aged  father 
whose  silver  hairs  were  indeed  "a 
crown  of  glory,"  to  the  youngest 
grandchild  who  visited  the  parental 
home,  regarded  him  as  a  true  and 
faithful  friend  and  a  beloved  com- 
panion. 

He  was  a  constant  source  of  plea- 
sure to  us  all;  and  I  am  afraid,  if 
any  outsider  had  known  the  amount 
of  time  we  spent  in  playing  with  and 
talking  to  and  about  that  dog,  he 
would  have  considered  that  we  were 
all  laboring  under  aberration  of  the 
intellect. 

It  was  a  picture  worthy  of  a  Land- 
seer  to  see  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
eighty  years,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  labors  for  the  good  of  his 
country  and  of  the  world,  talking  to 
the  dog;  and  the  dog's  quick  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  by  such  notice,  and  his  ready  re- 
sponse to  all  efforts  for  his  entertain- 
ment. 

Every  day  we  congratulated  our- 
selves upon  our  wonderful  good  luck 
in  obtaining  such  a  treasure,  and 
wondered  how  the  dog's  former  mas- 
ter could  have  made  up  his  mind  tc 
part  with  such  a  friend. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  part  of 
our  tale  which  illustrates,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  little  fellow's  sin- 
gular beauty  of  character.  As  the 
autumn  drew  on,  the  beloved  father, 
whose  strength  had  been  failing  for 
a  number  of  months,  grew  more  and 
more  subject  to  attacks  of  a  painful 
and  terrible  disease;  and  Brant,  as  if 
he  appreciated   the   situation,   seemed 


to  grow  more  and  more  loving  and 
considerate  of  his  aged  master. 

When  in  the  early  morning  one  of 
those  terrible  attacks  would  come  on, 
and  we  stood  about  the  bed  of  the  suf- 
ferer and  administered  whatever  re- 
storatives we  hoped  might  bring  ease 
and  comfort,  Brant  would  steal  quiet- 
ly in,  and  wait  anxiously  and  perti- 
naciously until  he  knew  that  all  was 
well  again. 

Nothing  would  induce  him  to  leave 
my  father's  room  during  one  of  those 
attacks;  nor,  indeed,  would  he  stir 
until  the  patient  was  able  to  rise  and 
dress  himself.  If  my  father  was 
obliged  to  lie  on  the  sofa  during  the 
day,  Brant  was  at  once  full  of  sym- 
pathy, and  would  sit  beside  him,  and 
whine,  and  want  to  shake  hands;  and 
when  my  father  rose,  and  again  took 
his  usual  seat,  Brant  would  express 
his  joy  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

So  it  went,  and  we  all  grew  more 
attached  to  the  little  fellow  because 
of  his  almost  human  sympathy  with 
suffering.  But  at  last  came  a  time 
when  Bran't  chraacter  was  to  be  even 
more  tried,  that  it  might  show  forth 
its  beauty  in  a  clearer  light.  An  in- 
sidious disease  attacked  first  his 
beautiful  eyes,  and  dimmed  their  glo- 
ry forever,  and  then  his  whole  system. 

Every  thing  that  veterinary  science 
could  suggest  was  done  for  his  relief 
and  comfort;  but  all  efforts  were  in 
vain,  and  after  a  painful  illness  of 
nearly  five  weeks  the  end  came,  and 
the  little  sympathizing,  loving  heart 
ceased  to  beat.  During  all  those 
painful  weeks,  his  patience,  cheerful- 
ness, and  good  temper  preached  a 
sermon  to  us  all. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  afternoon, 
when    I    was    sitting   beside   him    and 
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talking  to  him,  and  he  showed  more 
life  and  spirit  than  for  some  days. 
My  father  heard  me  from  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  and  came  down  to 
shake  hands  with  the  little  patient, 
and  to  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  to 
him.  Brant  looked  up  at  him  with 
love  shining  from  his  dimmed  eyes, 
and  gave  his  little  feeble  paw,  and 
wagged  his  bushy  tail  with  unusual 
vigor.  It  was  their  last  meeting. 
That  night  the  aged  man,,  who  all  his 
his  life  long,  like  Enoch,  "walked 
with  God,"  passed  gently  and  quietly 
"through    the    gates    into   the    city;" 


•'and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

From  that  time  the  little  dog  who 
had  done  so  much  to  brighten  the 
last  days  of  my  father's  life  grew 
rapidly  worse;  and  two  days  after 
that  day,  when  amid  the  grief  of  the 
whole  city,  and  the  tolling  bells,  and 
weeping  heavens,  we  committed  to 
earth  all  that  was  earthly  of  one  of 
God's  saints,  Brant  died.  And  may 
we  not  h6pe  that  there  is  a  place 
somewhere  in  God's  universe  where 
that  faithful  little  soul  may  be  re- 
warded for  the  good  that  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  during  his  short  life? 


We  like  to  see  people  smile,  and  hear  them  laugh,  but  not 
when  we  are  chasing  our  best  hat  down  the  street. — Selected. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  ensilage  cutter  has  been  put 
in  place  at  the  dairy  barn  prepara- 
tory to  beginning  the  work  of  filling- 
our  two  silos. 


Our  bakery  was  closed  last  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  and  during  that  time 
Messrs.  Liske  and  Scarboro,  together 
with  a  group  of  boys,  overhauled  the 
ovens.  Worn  out  parts  were  replac- 
ed and  the  ovens  are  now  working  as 
well  as  ever. 


After  several  years  of  hard  service 
the    huge    disc    harrow    belonging    to 


the  School  became  very  badly  worn. 
Last  week  it  was  taken  to  Salisbury 
where  the  Car-olina  Tractor  Company 
made  necessary  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. This  implement  was  recent- 
ly brought  back  to  the  school  practi- 
cally new  and  is  in  daily  use. 


Eoy  Fuqua,  one  of  our  old  boys, 
called  on  us  the  other  day.  Roy  came 
to  the  School  from  Reidsville,  and 
was  paroled  in  1924.  He  now  lives 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  been 
employed  as  lineman  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  for  the  past  three 
years.  Roy  informed  us  that  he  is 
married  and  has  two  sons.     He  is  en- 
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joying  a  vacation  with  relatives  in 
Reidsville  and  other  sections  of  North 
Carolina.  We  were  glad  that  we 
found  time  to  stop  at  the  School  and 
to  learn  that  he  has  been  doing  so 
well  since  leaving  us. 


Our  vineyard  was  recently  looked 
over  for  a  possible  supply  of  grapes, 
but  none  "were  found.  This  fruit 
crop,  like  our  apples  and  peaches, 
was  annihilated  by  the  hail  storm 
last  March.  Almost  every  day  some- 
thing comes  up  to  remind  us  of  the 
great  loss  sustained  in  the  severe 
storm  that  visited  this  section  last 
Spring. 


tage  No.  12  and  Oley  Gilbert,  for- 
merly of  Cottage  No.  5,  are  now  in 
the  United  States  Army,  stationed  at 
Honolulu.  Robert  was  paroled  from 
the  School  January  11,  1930.  He  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  Manville- 
Jenks  Mill,  Gastonia,  where  he  work- 
ed until  the  mill  closed  about  eight 
months  ago.  Oley  was  paroled  Au- 
gust 7,  1931.  Both  boys  joined  the 
army  about  seven  months  ago,  and 
were  soon  sent  to  Schofield  Barracks, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

This  information  was  given  us  by 
Robert's  brother  who  stated  that 
both  boys  wrote  home  often,  saying 
they  liked  army  life  very  much  and 
were  getting  along  nicely. 


We  received  a  very  attractive  an- 
nouncement this  week  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  American  Boy  Maga- 
zine stating  that  Circle  No.  2,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Reidsville,  was 
donating  a  subscription  to  that  maga- 
zine for  the  use  of  the  boys  at  the 
Training  School.  This  is  a  splendid 
publication,  and  we  feel  sure  the  boys 
will  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  reading  it.  We  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  these  good 
ladies  of  Reidsville  for  their  kindly 
interest  in  the  boys  of  this  institu- 
ton,  and  assure  them  their  contribu- 
tion of  good  reading  matter  is  great- 
ly appreciated. 


We     recently     received    word    that 
Robert    Reinhardt,    formerly    of    Cot- 


Since  last  reported  in  these  col 
umns,  April  6,  1935,  eighty  boys,  hav- 
ing made  good  records  during  their 
stay  at  the  School,  have  been  allow- 
ed to  return  to  their  homes  or  other 
placements  made.  Some  of  these 
lads  immediately  entered  schools  in 
their  respective  communities,  while 
others  obtained  employment.  The 
list  follows: 

April 

Robert  Ashe,  Murphy;  Larkin  Ro- 
manger,  Forsyth  County;  Arthur  Ed 
Fisher,  Aberdeen;  William  Bowles, 
Charlotte;  Avery  Eason,  Martins- 
ville, Va. ;  Edgar  Anderson  and  Kes- 
ter  Sutphin,  Duplin  County;  Otis 
Therrell,  Marshville;  Carliss  Evans, 
El  on  College. 

May 

Robert  Benfield,  Pisgah  Forest; 
Lee  Watkins,  Ashyeille;  John  and 
Richard  Early,   Bostic;   Robert  Conk- 
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lin,  Durham;  Joseph  Stockton,  Arch- 
dale. 

June 

Henry  Chester,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Rob- 
ert Radford,  CCC  camp;  James  Coop- 
er, Winston-Salem;  Oscar  Vereen, 
Gastonia. 

July 

Eugene  Tyndle,  Burlington;  Bre- 
vard Hall,  Charlotte;  Julian  Gregory, 
Wadesboro;  Charles  Hefner,  Hicko- 
ry; James  Yarborough,  High  Point; 
Douglas  Carter,  Midland;  Thomas 
Goodman,  East  Spencer;  Jesse  Free- 
man, Queen;  Boyd  Freeman,  Candor; 
Clarence  Haney  and  Vernon  Lamb, 
Lumberton;  Sam  Pegram,  Greens- 
boro; William  McCormick,  Fayette- 
ville;  Carl  Everett,  High  Point; 
John  Walsh,  Lenoir;  Jack  Baity, 
Kannapolis;  Ed  Lee  White,  Moores- 
ville;  Harding  Kluttz,  Albermarle; 
Jack  Comer  and  Howard  Cook,  Win- 
ston-Salem; Homer  Bunn,  Chester- 
field, S.  C;  Trojan  Aiken,  Concord; 
William  McDade,  Raleigh;  James 
Lockamy,  Hillsboro;  Ted  Pitman, 
Spruce  Pine;  John  Wilson,  Thomas- 
ville;  Joel  Moore,  John  Auton  and 
Paul  Eason,  Smithfield;  Lloyd  Pet- 
tus,  Charlotte;  Robert  Poole,  Rouge- 
mont;  Wallace  Pendergraft,  Ancil 
Byrd,  Bernis  Kirby,  Braxton  Grady 
and  Fleming  Collins,  Durham;  Ran- 
dolph Foy,  New  Bern. 
August 

David  O.  White,  Lenoir  County; 
Charles  Wagoner,  Mt.  Airy;  William 
Ballew,  Drexel;  Henry  Tucker,  Duplin 
County;  Gray  Wright,  Greensboro; 
Steve  Talbert,  Mooresville;  Vernon 
Sheaff,  Virgil  Sheaff  and  James 
Singleton,  Marion;  Norman  Owens, 
Statesville;    Hassell    Shropshire    and 


Harry  Smith,  Greensboro;  Jack  Bar- 
low, Summerfield;  Denver  Beshears, 
Winston-Salem;  Clarence  Boren  and 
Maynard  Hicks,  Asheville;  Woodrow 
Spruill,  Elizabeth  City;  Ivan  Morroz- 
off,  Fayetteville;  Thomas  Brown, 
Coolemee;  Herman  Lamm,  Durham; 
Urbane  Hill,  Kannapolis;  Edwin 
Greer,  Hendersonville;  John  McCoy, 
Hamlet;  Paul  Shipes,  Charlotte. 
— o — 

The  regular  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday  was. 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Davis,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord. 

For  the  Scripture  Lesson  Dr.  Davis 
read  I  Cor.  9:  13-27,  and  the  subject 
of  his  talk  to  the  boys  was,  "Success 
in  the  Christian  Race." 

Speaking  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Dr. 
Davis  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  great  Chrisian  leader  spent 
some  time  at  Ephesus,  and  saw  many 
of  the  great  contests  waged  in  the 
large  stadium  there.  The  contestants 
came  from  far  distant  places  and  en- 
gaged in  wrestling,  boxing,  foot 
races,  and  other  sports  popular  at 
the  time. 

Paul  enjoyed  these  games,  said  the 
speaker,  and  in  several  of  his  epistles 
he  alludes  to  things  that  took  place 
while  the  games  were  going  on.  Just 
as  men  wrestled  for  supremacy  in 
these  contests,  Paul  pictured  the  peo- 
ple of  the  church  wrestling  against 
the  evil  ways  of  men. 

The  Christian  race,  continued  the 
speaker,  is  very  much  like  any 
other  kind  of  race — to  be  successful, 
one  must  have  a  definite  goal.  At 
the  end  of  the  race  is  the  great  prize 
for   those   who    successfully   pass   the 
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barriers  along  the  way.  Paul  must 
have  had  this  in  mind  when  he  told 
the  Christians  to  ''Run  ye,  that  ye 
may  obtain  the  prize. 

Dr.  Davis  then  stated  that  in  order 
to  be  successful  in  any  kind  of  race, 
one  must  be  temperate.  Temperance, 
he  said,  is  usually  thought  of  in 
reference  to  strong  drink,  but  it  also 
means  for  us  to  be  temperate  in  our 
eating,  speech,  time,  and  all  the  hab- 
its of  life.  According  to  the  Greeks, 
the  word,  "temperance''  means  self- 
control  over  our  appetites,  facul- 
ties, speech,  and  actions.  We  are 
sure  to  be  successful  if  we  remember 
that  self-control  comes  first.  Unless 
a  man  learns  to  control  himself,  he 
cannot  control  or  master  anything 
else.  Quoting  from  Proverbs,  he 
said,  "He  that  is  without  control  is 
like  a  city  that  is  defenseless" — a 
prey  to  every  enemy  that  comes 
along. 

Dr.  Davis  further  stated  that  if 
we  are  to  be  successful  we  must  be 
decided.  The  race  of  life  cannot  be 
won  if  we  run  in  an  uncertain  man- 
ner. Like  a  runner  who  turns  and 
looks  back,  if  we  lose  sight  of  the 
goal,  we  will  slacken  our  pace  and 
others  will  pass  us.  Uncertainty 
will  lead  people  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

The  speaker  then  urged  the  boys 
to  have  some  ideal  in  life — some  defi- 
nite goal.  He  then  said  that  Jesus 
was  the  perfect  model  to  follow,  and 
if  people  would  never  lose  sight  of 
Him,  they  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  race  of  life. 

Paul's  success  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  never  lost  sight  of  what  God 
wanted   him  to   do.     He   knew  where 


he  was  going  and  became  the  world's 
greatest  man  since  the  coming  of 
Jesus.  Paul  was  a  fighter;  he  said, 
"So  fight  I,  not  uncertainly,  but  I 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  in- 
to subjection." 

In  the  Christian  race,  said  the 
speaker,  a  man  must  be  in  earnest. 
He  is  not  fighting  imaginary  things, 
but  real,  menacing  evils.  But  his 
greatest  struggle  is  against  himself. 
He  must  control  his  whole  nature  if 
he  is  to  be  successful.  If  our  evil 
desires  get  the  upper  hand,  our  lives 
are  ruined.  Then  if  we  are  to  win, 
we  must  be  fair.  Unless  we  play 
the  game  lawfully,  clean  and  fair,  we 
cannot  hope  to  win. 

Dr.  Davis  continued  by  saying 
that  in  this  game  of  life  we  must 
help  the  fellow  who  is  weaker  than 
we.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  win 
by  causing  someone  else  to  suffer.  We 
cannot  win  by  pushing  others  down. 
It  is  our  Christian  duty  to  help  those 
who  are  weak.  In  all  things  we 
must  be  fair,  upright  and  honest. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  said  that 
as  Paul  watched  the  games  in  the 
arena,  he  said  these  men  do  these 
things  to  receive  a  corruptible  crown 
— in  many  instances  a  small  wreath, 
which  soon  faded  and  was  gone. 
While  we  who  strive  in  the  Christian 
race,  if  successful,  win  a  crown  that 
cannot  be  destroyed — a  crown  of 
righteousness.  Therefore  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  this  crown — 'the 
reward  which  comes  to  the  man  who 
is  temperate;  he  who  is  decided;  he 
who  strives  lawfully.  At  the  end  of 
such  a  race,  we  can  say  with  Paul, 
"I  have  fought  a  good  fight — I  have 
kept  the  faith." 
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The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  August  11,  1935 


(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(3) 


(3) 
(6) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Roscoe   Ashburn 
Jesse  Cleveland  6 
George   Chambers  3 
Bert  Ferguson 
Vernon  Hubbard 
Alden  Jones 
James   Patterson 
Earl  Rogers  6 
Ashley  Thompson  6 
Jerome  Warren  4 
Vermont  Whitley  5 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Sam  Batts  4 
Clifford   Bowers  6 
William   Goodson  6 
Ray  Hutchins  3 
Joseph  Johnson 
Herman  Lamm  5 
Claude  McLaughlin  6 
Millard  Owenby  6 
James  White  2 
Eugene  Whitt  5 
Everett  Williamson  4 
Harvard  Winn  6 
Junius    Yarborough 
Preston  Yarborough  5 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
William  Adkins  2 
Lewis  Janey  2 
Clyde  Kivett  3 
Charles  Lewis 
Lemuel   Murphy  2 
Fred   Seibert  5 
Newland  Wilson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
William  Barber  2 
Frank  Hutchins  3 
Raymond  Irvin 
F.  E.  Mickle  2 
William   McRary  4 
Thomas  Reavis 
Porter  Willhite  6 


COTTAGE  No.  4 
Shelton  Anderson 
Vernon  Bass  3 
Lindsay  Chavis  4 
(5)    Clyde   Dixon  5 
(2)    Wayne  Fowler  2 
(4)   William  Hill  4 

(4)  Woodrow    Jenkins  4 

(5)  Ralph  Johnson  5 

(2)  William  Justice  3 

(5)  Irwin  Luther  5 
Robert  Orrell 
Robert  Penland  2 

(6)  Wheeler  Sturdivant  6 

(3)  Melvin    Walters  3 
Hubert  Williams  3 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Ernest  Beach 
William  Cassell  2 

(5)  Max  Cecil  5 
Connie  Dickens 

(4)  Paul   Johnson  4 
Monroe  Keith 

(4)    Louis  Tarkington  4 
Robert   Worthington  4 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
John  Drum 
Leo   Forrester  3 
Columbus   Hamilton  3 
Thomas  Hamilton  4 
(2)   Luther  Landrum  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)  John  Elliott  2 
Charles  Griffin 

(4)    William   Green  4 

(6)  Caleb  Hill  6 
Joseph  Long  2 
Theodore  Nines  3 
Lewis  Parker  3 
Cling   Shelton  2 

(3)  Floyd  Watkins  4 
(3)   Douglas   Wilkes  4 
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COTTAGE  No.  8 
Sam  Belk  2 
(6)    Harry  Flo  we  6 
Morris  Hicks  4 

(3)  Thomas  Hudson  5 
(2)   Wilfred  Land  2 

(4)  John  Maxwell  4 

(5)  Ernest  Owens  5 

(4)  John    Penninger  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(6)  Lee  Dickens  6 
Randolph  Davis  4 
Pearlie  Funderburk  5 
Woodfin  Fowler  5 

(5)  Frank  Hall  5 
Thomas  McCarter  3 

(2)    Ben  Overby  5 
Bryan  Williams  3 

(2)  Richard  Wrenn  2 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(3)  Harold  Brown  3 

(2)  Jack   Carver  2 

(3)  Norwood  Cockerham  3 
Lake  Cooper 

David  Kirksey 

(4)  J.  T.  Lovett  4 
Marvin   Miller  2 

(2)  Charles   Pollard  4 

(5)  Leaman  Rose  5 
Maurice  Staley 

(3)  Fred  Ward  5 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  Everett  Bell  3 

(6)  Lewis   Crawford  6 

(4)  Dewey    Freeman  4 
(6)    Bennie  Holland  6 

(3)  Warren  Holleman  4 
(2)  Dallas   Hodge  4 

(5)  David  Hodge  5 

(6)  William    Kirk  6 
(6)  James  Montford  6 
(6)  William  Martin  6 
(6)  Charles  Smith  6 
(5)  Eldridge  Ward  5 

(4)  Cecil  Webb  5 


COTTAGE  No.  12 
(3)   Earl  Atwood  5 
(6)   Walter   Beaver  6 

Joseph  Cox  3 
(5)   James  Douglas  5 
(5)    Frank   Dickens  5 

(3)  Horace   Faulkner  5 
(5)    Basil  Johnson  5| 
(5)    Edward  Lockamy  5 

(5)  Glenn   O'Quinn  5 

(4)  Arbie  Phillips  5 
(2)   Eli  Philemon  5 

(4)  Leonard  Potter  5 

(2)  Homer  Quick  5 

(3)  James  Reavis  4 

(6)  Thomas  Welch  6 
Leonard  Watson  2 

(2)   Olive  Weaver  4 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Joseph  Brown  2 
Charles  Lloyd 
Jennings   Norris  4 
(2)    Claude   Pickett  3 

(5)  Eugene  Smith  5 

(4)  Porter  Stack  4 

(6)  Howard  Wilson  6 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Clarence   Ashburn 

(4)  Elzie  Carpenter  5 
Lemon    Finch  3 

(2)    Homer  Jones  5 

(2)  J.  C.  Mobley  3 
James   Singleton  3 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(4)  Robert  Alexander  4 
John   Caddell  2 

(5)  Earl  Chambers  5 

(3)  Earl  Hill  4 

(2)  Wilson    Medlin  3 
(5)   William  Moose  5 

(4)  George    McManus  4 
Harley   Pennell  3 

(3)  Marshall  Scoggins  4 

(2)  Robert  Teeter  4 

(3)  Winfred   Whitlock  3 
(2)    Frank  Wakefield  4 


If  a  man  wishes  to  grow,  let  him  spend  his  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  see  above  the  clouds. — Selected. 


TVavel  anywhere*. any  day  fll /a 
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ONE  WAY  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 

for  Each  Mile  Traveled 
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ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS-  leturn  Limit  15  Days 

for  Each  Mile   xmreled 


ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS—  Return  Limit  6  Months 
for  Each  Mile  Traveled 
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for  Each  Mile  Traveled 


*6ood  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your  Automobile  at  borne  and 

using  the  Southern 

EwpHfiDt  Dining  Car  Service 

Be  Comfortable  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  Railway  System 
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I  IT  IS  WORTH  REMEMBERING— 

*  % 
*>  — That  you  cannot  whitewash  yourself  by  % 

%  blackening  others.  * 

%  — That  success  comes  in  cans — failure  in 

*  can'ts.  * 

*  — That  a  day  of  worry  is  more  exhausting  % 

*  than  a  week  of  work. 


* 


$  — That  cheerfulness  is  what  greases  the 

%  axles  of  the  world.                                                        ♦ 

*  — That  luck  needs  a  P  in  front  of  it  to 

*  make  it  worthwhile. 


* 


* 


— The  Mountain  Presbyterian. 


*  * 
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HIS  COMPANION 

A  man  was  moving  with  slouching  feet, 

Midday  and  the  sun  was  riding  high, 

But  he  saw  no  beauty  in  earth  or  sky. 

Beside  him  an  unseen  spirit  walked, 

And  often  and  softly  to  him  it  talked: 

"We've  travelled  together  a  long,  long  way," 

It  said,  "but  I  leave  you,  my  friend,  today. 

I  have  followed  you  morning  and  noon  and  night, 

I  have  whispered  warnings  to  guide  you  right; 

I  have  taken  your  hand  and  urged  you  on 

To  seize  the  chances  that  now  are  gone; 

I  have  coaxed  and  driven  and  pulled  in  vain, 

And  thundered  cautions  again  and  again. 

To  what  avail?     Ah,  behold  you  now — 

The  sunken  eye  and  the  lifeless  brow. 

I  leave  you,  my  friend,  for  there  is  no  school, 

For  the  man  determined  to  be  a  fool." 

"And  who  are  you?"  sneered  the  man  with  a  grin; 

Said  the  spirit,  "The  man  that  you  might  have  been." 

'^  3 

—Frank  X.  Piatti. 


GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  A  PLACE  TO  PLAY 

The  sudden  snuffing  out  of  life  last  week  of  the  two  small  Pat- 
terson boys,  age  9  and  10  years,  on  East  Depot  street,  Concord,  by 
the  unexpected  approach  of  an  automobile,  is  a  sickening  thought, 
as  well  as  a  sad  one.  The  terrible  accident  was  not  due  to  any 
carelessness  upon  the  part  of  the  driver  of  the  car,  but  the  chance 
the  children  took  in  all  of  their  innocence  for  sake  of  the  thrill  of 
a  joy  ride. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  why  did  it  happen,  because  hundreds 
of  conservative  pedestrians  who  pass  too  and  fro  on  the  streets  of 
Concord  are  often  appalled  to  see  the  number  of  children  not  only 
aimlessly  roaming  the  streets,  but  converting  the  streets  and  side 
walks  into  play  grounds.  In  either  instance  there  is  danger,  be- 
cause at  every  intersection  of  the  streets  automobiles  are  passing 
and  there  lurks  danger  for  the  adult  much  less  the  child  with  no 
other  thought  than  a  good  time. 

This  is  the  age  of  youth  pregnant  with  the  thought  of  "self-ex- 
pression," but  when  such  terrible  accidents  occur,  taking  the  lives 
of  innocent  youths,  it  is  only  timely  that  there  be  discipline  and 
much  restriction  as  to  children  playing  on  the  streets  and  especial- 
ly on  corners  where  motor  vehicles  are  constantly  passing. 

It  would  indeed  be  fine  to  have  vacant  lots  in  the  different  wards 
of  the  city  converted  into  parks,  or  play  grounds,  where  children 
could  assemble  and  give  expression  to  some  of  the  pent  up  energy 
of  childhood.  This  is  a  suggestion  for  the  Women's  Club, —  (a  no- 
ble work  for  the  benefit  of  the  child)  to  appear  before  the  city  of- 
ficials and  ask  for  their  co-operation  in  giving  to  our  own  young 
people  a  place  to  play  instead  of  on  the  streets. 

When  we  invest  in  such  an  undertaking  it  is  an  investment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  people  of  Concord.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  be  for  all  children  and  surely  safeguard  many  an  innocent 
child  who  has  no  other  place  to  play  but  the  streets. 

Concord  has  lovely  homes,  handsome  churches,  a  court  house  of 
imposing  proportions,  adequate  school  building  with  all  modern 
equipments,  but  not  a  play  ground  for  our  children, — the  future 
citizens  of  the  community.  This  oversight  could  be  averted  with 
very  little  expense — the  only  thing  needed  is  leadership  and  there 
can  be  adequate  play  grounds  in  every  ward  of  the  city  by  convert- 
ing vacant  lots  now  covered  with  weeds  into  beauty  spots  that 
would  be  a  joy  to  childhood. 


THERE  IS  GOLD  IN  STANLY 

The  information  that  there  has  been  a  find  of  a  two-pound  piece 
of  gold  and  several  lesser  nuggets  in  the  Parker  mine,  Stanly  coun- 
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ty,  supposedly  valued  at  $1,200,  will  renew  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular mine  as  well  as  other  mines  in  North  Carolina. 

The  nugget  found  was  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  imbedded  in  flint 
rock,  giving  a  greater  interest  to  experts  in  mining.  The  specu- 
lation has  always  been  that  the  hills  of  North  Carolina  are  rich  in 
mineral  ore,  therefore,  such  occasional  finds  of  large  nuggets  of 
gold  give  hope  of  greater  possibilities  that  may  be  revealed  at  the 
most  unexpected  moment. 


OBSERVATIONS  REGARDING  SMILES 

As  I  journey  forth  to  the  marts  of  trade,  the  seats  of  the  money- 
changers and  the  sanctums  of  the  wise,  I  meet  many  and  varied 
personages:  the  gruff  and  the  gentle;  the  frigid  and  the  genial; 
the  dour  and  the  cheerful.  Among  them  all,  there  is  no  one  I  meet 
with  more  pleasure  or  with  greater  helpfulness  than  one  whom  I 
have  designated,  "The  Lady  of  the  Smiles." 

Deep  sorrow  has  been  her  portion  in  more  than  one  experience ; 
the  trials,  exactions  and  petty  vexations  of  business  duties  rest 
heavily  upon  her,  sickness  has  laid  her  aside  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions ;  but,  ever  as  I  meet  her,  there  is  always  the  same  quiet, 
cheery,  brave,  inspiring  smile  to  greet  one. 

Once  when  I  ventured  to  remark  that  I  always  found  a  smile  on 
her  face,  no  matter  what  the  day  or  what  her  experience,  she 
kindly  replied,  "You  always  bring  a  smile  with  you ;  so  I  smile  too." 
As  I  wondered  if  unconsciously  this  might  have  been  true,  and 
her  words  seemed  spoken  in  all  seriousness,  I  recalled  a  half-for- 
gotten rhyme : — 

"Smile  and,  as  you  smile,  another  smiles, 
And  soon  there's  miles  and  miles  of  smiles, 
Because  you  smile." 

and  the  words  of  another,  who  said : — 

"For  life  is  a  mirror  for  king  and  slave, 

It  is  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 
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Also  the  word  of  an  ancient  writer  who  stated  that  "A  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,"  and  so  I  was  led  to  thus  cove- 
nant with  myself: 

If  deed  or  word  of  mine, 

To  any  who  repine, 

Can  bring  a  bit  of  cheer 

Or  brightness  on  life's  way, 

How  gladly  would  I  serve ; 

For  hearts  are  aching  here, 

Feet  often  go  astray, 

And  fears  of  ill  unnerve ; 

So  lest  from  right  they  swerve, 

I  will  do  all  I  may 

To  brighten  some  one's  day. 

— Drapehs,  the  Scribe. 


HABITUALLY  HONEST 

The  story  of  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  has  the  dis- 
tinctive honor  of  having  a  people  in  whom  the  virtue  of  honesty 
is  as  inherent  as  their  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  thousands  of 
visitors  in  the  city  marvel  at  the  many  evidences  they  see  of  trust 
that  the  Danes  place  in  one  another. 

Think  of  it,  newsdealers  of  the  city  leave  their  sidewalk  stands 
any  time  they  want  to  and  a  customer  will  pick  up  a  paper,  drop 
the  money  in  a  hat  or  box  and  pass  on;  householders  make  it  a  cus- 
tom to  leave  money  for  the  milkman  on  the  outside  with  the  least 
fear  of  some  one  taking  it ;  on  the  street  cars  no  one  is  ever  put  off 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  conductor  passes  the  passenger  a 
slip  showing  car  fare  is  due  and  the  whole  story  in  a  nut-shell  is 
that  ninety-nine  percent  of  these  bills  are  paid  within  twenty-four 
hours.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  stealing  an  automobile,  or  bicycle 
or  any  thing  left  standing  on  the  street.  There  are  no  worries 
about  having  things  stolen  when  left  in  the  open.  There  are  no 
locks  and  keys  to  the  homes,  so  there  are  no  apprehensions  at  night 
of  being  molested  after  retiring. 

This  city  where  honesty  is  a  habit,  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  world.     The  same  story  applies  to  other  cities  of 
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Norway  and  Sweden.  An  American  would  say  "it  cannot  be  done.'* 
It  would  take  years  of  heritage  with  training  to  develop  a  people 
with  such  characteristics — truth  and  virtue  of  honesty. 


NOISELESS  OCTOBER 

Thanks  to  the  New  York  Mayor,  La  Guardia,  who  has  decreed 
quiet  at  night  during  the  month  of  October.  This  means  a  sur- 
cease of  all  horns  of  motor  vehicles,  and  other  unnecessary  noises, 
that  not  only  arouse  people  from  their  peaceful  slumbers  after  a 
day's  labor,  but  most  frequently  the  loud  blast  gives  a  startle  that 
is  an  unpleasant  awakening. 

This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  with  the  hope  that  the 
soothing  effect  of  one  month  of  quiet  nights  in  New  York  City  will 
put  the  people  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  make  the  demand  for 
continued  quiet  at  night.  And  as  a  sequence  other  cities  will  fol- 
low suit. 

There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  this  use  of  "cut-outs"  honking 
of  horns,  either  day  or  night,  just  an  epidemic  of  unnecessary 
noises,  that  positively  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  European 
countries.  If  you  observe  motorists  are  equipping  their  cars  with 
what  were  formerly  known  as  "bus"  horns,  and,  not  content  to  use 
them  instead  of  brakes  to  clear  the  way,  blast  them  at  every  in- 
tersection instead  of  observing  the  safety  regulations. 

Since  New  York  City  has  taken  the  lead  in  barring  the  blowing 
of  horns,  if  for  only  one  month  other  cities  will  follow  suit  and 
capitalize  quiet  as  an  inducement  to  homeseekers  if  for  nothing 
more. 


fHa -■  ....  ■  ■■■<■■  ■        ■        ■■-    ■'    i       ■      JB 
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ADMINISTRATOR  OUTLINES  W.  P.  A. 
PROGRAM  TO  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 


GEORGE   W.  COAN,  JR. 
State  Administrator  W.  P.  A. 


In  an  address  before  the  North 
Carolina  County  Commissioners  As- 
sociation at  Wrightsville  Beach,  State 
Administrator,  George  W.  Coan,  Jr., 
outlined  in  simple  language,  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  that  his 
message  might  be  carried  back  to  the 
citizens  of  the  counties  throughout 
North  Carolina,  that  they  have  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  gigan- 
tic program  to  transfer  works  fr^m 
relief  rolls  to  the  security  of  a  job 
for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Every  effort  is  being   made,   stated 


.Administrator  Coan,  to  speed  the 
program  and  begin  work  as  early  as 
possible.  Organization  of  State  and 
District  offices  has  been  completed, 
and  over  $9,000,000  in  projects  has: 
been  dispatched  to  Washington  for 
final  review  and  approval.  The  ap- 
proval of  these  projects  will  immedi- 
ately place  thousands  of  North  Caro- 
lina workers  on  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration pay  rolls. 

District  offices  for  the  State  have 
been  located  in  Elizabeth  City,  New 
Bern,  Raleigh,  Fayetteville,  Greens- 
boro,  Winston-Salem,    Charlotte    and 
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Asheville,  with  a  District  Director 
and  Administrative  Staff  familiar 
with  problems  confronting  their  re- 
spective communities. 

On  an  approved  W.  P.  A.  project, 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the 
total  labor  cost  and  other  than  labor 
costs,  including  materials,  rental  of 
equipment  etc.,  up  to  twenty  per  cent 
of  labor  costs.  All  projects  must 
have  the  sponsorship  of  a  local  gov- 
ernmental agency,  such  as  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Aldermen  etc.,  with 
careful  consideration  being  given  to 
the  type  of  project  that  it  may  be 
of  useful  and  permanent  benefit  to 
the  community,  and  at  the  same  time, 
be  of  a  nature  that  the  community 
can  furnish  adequate  labor  of  a  type 
suitable  for  the  completion  of  the 
project.  All  projects  under  W.  P.  A. 
supervision  will  be  completed  with 
funds  allocated  at  the  time  of  approv- 
al. 

Especially  desirable  projects  to 
submit  for  W.  P.  A.  consideration  are 
sanitation  and  drainage,  farm  to 
market  roadways,  rural  recreational 
playgrounds,  airports,  school  build- 
ings and  also  gymnasiums  where  the 
total  cost  does  not  exceed  $25,000, 
stated  Administrator  Coan. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  workers  on  W. 
P.  A.  projects  will  be  selected  from 
relief  rolls,  and  only  one  member  of 
a  family  may  be  employed  simultane- 
ously on  work  projects.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  work  on  W.  P.  A.  projects,  it 


is  necessary  that  registration  be 
made  with  the  U.  S.  Re-employment 
Service,  offices  which  are  located 
through  the  State,  as  all  workers  will 
be  drawn  from  the  U.  S.  Re-empJoy- 
ment  "rolls.  W.  P.  A.  workers  in 
North  Carolina  will  receive  the  Se- 
curity Wage,  ranging  from  $19.00  per 
month  of  140  hours  for  unskilled  la- 
bor, to  $39.00  per  month  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  on  W. 
P.  A.  projects. 

While  work  projects  are  given  first 
consideration,  adequate  provision  is 
made  to  assist  other  members  of  the 
family,  with  C.  C.  Camps  to  care  for 
youths,  and  an  educational  program 
to  assist  needy  students. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Works  Progress 
Administrator  Coan,  that  North  Car- 
olina obtain  its  full  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant,  and  that  the  money  thus 
obtained  be  used  in  a  way  that  will 
be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  State 
and  assist  the  recovery  of  business  to 
a  point  where  every  W.  P.  A.  worker 
will  be  able  to  obtain  permanent  work 
in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Coan  requested  individuals,  lo- 
cal civic  groups,  municipalities  and 
state  organizatons  to  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  W.  P.  A.  possi- 
bilities and  offered  the  services  of  his 
State  and  District  staff  to  assist 
those  interested  in  obtaining  full  in- 
formation regarding  the  W.  P.  A. 
program. 


If  the  town  gossip  peddled  the  good  things  that  individuals 
do  as  industriously  as  the  bad  things  are  peddled,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  gold  star  as  the  town's  champion  booster. 

— Selected. 
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KNOW  THE  BOY  ON  YOUR  STREET 


By  Emma 

In  the  course  of  a  practical  ser- 
mon on  friendliness,  our  pastor  ex- 
claimed, "Know  the  boy  on  your 
street!" 

The  admonition  lingered  accusing- 
ly in  my  ears  for  months. 

My  neighbors'  son,  who  lived  only 
two  or  three  doors  away,  was  a  most 
engaging  lad.  Watching  him  at  his 
play  with  his  dog  or  his  boy  friends 
was  one  of  my  chief  diversions.  When 
I  said,  "Good  morning,"  he  made  the 
conventional  reply  with  entire  pro- 
priety; but  I  had  the  feeling  that  in 
the  world  where  he  really  lived,  such 
phrases  were  unmeaning,  if  not  posi- 
tively distasteful.  So  I  was  remind- 
ed that,  while  I  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  parents,  and  was  kind- 
ly disposed  toward  the  boy,  I  did  not 
know  the  Boy. 

But  how  should  we  become  ac- 
quainted? The  little  girls  of  the 
neighborhood  were  easily  won  to 
friendliness. 

But  I  was  not  sure  that  my  re- 
sources included  anything  that  would 
appeal  to  the  youthful  devotee  of 
football.     And    so    I    hesitated. 

One  day  the  boy's  mother  remark- 
ed that  her  son  was  greatly  interest- 
ed in  postage  stamps  and  was  a  col- 
lector. And  suddenly  there  was  re- 
vealed a  bond  of  union  between  us. 
Not  that  I  knew  much  about  postage 
stamps  or  had  any  personal  fondness 
for  them,  except  for  their  value  in 
forwarding  my  letters  or  my  friends' 
letters  to  me.  But  for  many  years  I 
had  made  a  practice  of  preserving 
unusual  stamps,  when  they  came  my 


Younglove 

way,  and  giving  them  to  any  boy  who 
was  interested. 

I  recalled  the  time  when  a  boy  to 
whom  I  had  given  stamps  brought 
his  collection  to  show  me,  and  I  was 
attracted  to  one  in  his  book.  It  was 
from  British  India,  and,  becaused  is- 
sued in  her  reign,  it  showed  the  pic- 
ture of  Queen  Victoria.  The  name 
of  the  province  "India"  was  there, 
and,  of  course,  the  denomination  of 
the  stamp.  The  striking  feautre^ 
however,  was  the  printing  in  deep 
black    letters    upon    the    light    green 

"On 
stamp   of  H  M.       The   boy  ex- 

S" 
plained  that  this  printing  marked  the 
stamp  as  usable  only  "On  Her  Majes- 
ty's Service,"  and  that  a  heavy  pen- 
alty was  placed  on  the  use  of  a  sur- 
charged stamp  for  other  purpose  than 
official  business. 

The  boy  was  a  good  student  then, 
and  he  has  developed  in  scholarly 
ways.  He  is  now  a  professor  in  a 
great  university,  does  original  re- 
search work  in  sociology,  and  has 
some  books  to  his  credit.  He  won  a 
place  in  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
while  yet  in  his  thirties.  My  friend- 
ship with  him,  which  is  an  honor,  was 
not  bult  upon  postage  stamps,  but 
they  contributed. 

Another  boy  to  whom  I  had  some- 
times gave  stamps,  was  an  unhappy 
lad.  His  father  was  drunken,  and 
his  mother  was  so  unwise  that  she 
failed  to  develop  common  interests 
with  her  children.  When  they  were 
high-school     young     people,     she     re- 
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marked  to  me,  "We  do  not  talk  at 
our  house.  Fred  and  Dorothy  are 
not  interested  in  the  same  things  I 
am,  and  when  Mr.  Graham  comes 
home  at  night  he  picks  up  the  local 
evening  paper — and  you  know  how 
long  it  takes  to  read  that — and  then 
he  goes  to  bed."  As  a  boy,  Fred  found 
lessons  difficult  and  did  not  succeed 
with  his  school  work.  But  he  was 
interested  in  postage  stamps,  and, 
though  he  was  too  shy  to  come  for 
them,  I  sent  him  some,  and  the  mem- 
ory brings  a  degree  of  satisfaction. 

There  have  been  other  boys  whose 
smiles  have  responded  to  similar 
gifts. 

So  now,  I  have  looked  up  my  ac- 
cumulated stamps,  and  I  have  been 
surprised  at  their  number.  There  is 
one  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
one  from  the  Canal  Zone.     Some  are 


from  China  and  others  from  Japan. 

Last  evening  I  took  them  all  over 
to  my  neighbors'  house,  and  the  boy 
was  as  much  interested  as  I  could 
have  wished.  He  rapidly  selected 
many  and,  one  by  one,  he  put  them 
into  his  mother's  hand,  saying,  again 
and  again,  "I  never  saw  one  like 
this."  Of  a  Sesquicentennial,  he 
said,  "I  had  eight  of  those,  and  I 
sent  one  to  a  man  who  sent  me  back 
a  whole  lot  of  stamps,  and  one  of 
them  was  worth  ever  so  much  mon- 
ey." The  knowledge  that  an  intelli- 
gent boy  of  eight  has  about  stamps 
is  surprising,  if  he  is  collecting  them. 

I  invited  the  boy  to  bring  his  stamp 
book  over  to  show  me  some  time,  and 
was  assured  it  would  be  done.  So 
perhaps  the  diligent  use  of  canceled 
postage  stamps  will  enable  me  to 
know  the  boy  on  my  street. 


A  BABY 

"The  bachelor's  horror,  the  mother's  treasure,  the  despotic 
tyrant  of  the  democratic  household,  the  morning  caller,  the 
noonday  crawler,  the  midnight  bawler,  the  magnetic  spell  by 
which  a  house  is  transferred  into  a  home;  the  latest  edition 
of  humanity  of  which  every  couple  thinks  they  possess  the 
finest  copy ;  a  native  of  all  countries  who  speaks  the  language 
of  none." 

This  definition  is  sufficiently  picturesque  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  It  would  be  gratifying 
to  know  the  name  of  the  author,  but  such  knowledge  would 
add  little  to  its  value.     Most  parents  can  verify  its  accuracy. 

Seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the 'first  home  of  a 
baby  named  Homer.  Nazareth  was  a  by-word  till  the  baby 
Jesus  dwelt  there.  Now  pilgrims  from  every  nation  of  earth 
find  their  way  to  Nazareth.  This  is  a  strange  sort  of  world, 
isn't  it? — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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YOUTH  BEARS  THE  GIFT 

By  Mrs.  Frank  Holladay,  in  the  Suffolk,  (Va.)  News-Herald 


The  King  summoned  Youth  one 
day  and  said,  "Youth,  I  have  a  very- 
precious  gift  which  I  would  have  you 
carry  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Be- 
ginning at  home,  take  it  to  all  na- 
tions, to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

"Will  you  trust  youth,  O,  King? 
The  world  today  says  Youth  is  not 
worthy — and  would  you  trust  a  valu- 
able gift  to  Youth.  Surely  the  world 
cannot  say  Youth  is  unworthy — why, 
the  world  calls  upon  Youth  to  fight 
battles,  to  sail  the  deep  waters,  to 
fly  starry  heigh ths.     Not  worthy! 

"When  wars  are  no  more  and  peace 
reigns  'twill  be  because  Youth  has 
borne  my  precious  gift  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

"The  world  says  Youth  today  is 
frivolous,  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
with  no  aim  in  life  save  a  good  time. 
What  is  the  difference,  0  King,  in  the 
Youth  of  today  and  yesterday?  Are 
we  less  honest,  less  fair — do  we  not 
share? 

"Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when 
Youth  was  more  willing  to  give,  even 
life  itself,  to  further  science  and  in- 
vention? Youth  prepares,  but  jobs 
are  lacking.  Youth  wishes  to  build 
home — but  wherefore? 

"There  seems  only  one  answer — 
plunge  and  take  the  consequences.  It 
is  not  irresponsibility,  but  a  blind 
courage." 

"My  child,  you  must  know  that  Age 
resents  Youth,  and  finds  a  saving 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  saying 
Youth  is  all  wrong.  I  say  Youth 
will  meet  what  life  brings  with  a  high 
courage. 


"Youth  is  filled  with  hope,  is  fear- 
less and  happy,  dancing  along  the 
way,  eyes  sparkle,  feet  swift  to  run 
the  race,  hands  held  out. 

"A  happy  person  only  can  bear  my 
gift,  because  you  know  one  can't  be 
happy  alone.  Happiness  must  be 
shared,  and  so  must  my  precious  gift. 
You  can  keep  it  only  if  you  give  it 
away." 

"You  say,  O,  King,  the  gift  is  val- 
uable, and  now  one  must  give  it  away 
as  soon  as  'tis  received?  I  do  not 
understand." 

"Most  precious,  my  child,  but  it  can 
neither  be  bought  nor  sold  nor  weigh- 
ed nor  measured.  But  once  it  is  pos- 
sessed, one  would  not  part  with  it 
for  any  price.  It  is  just  as  valuable 
to  age  as  to  the  young.  There  are 
none  to  poor  to  own  this  gift,  and 
none  so  rich  but  that  they  need  it." 

"But,  0,  King,  the  times  have 
changed — your  gift,  once  valuable, 
may  be  worthless  in  this  marvelous 
age,  not  needed,  not  wanted." 

"Yes,  Youth,  'tis  true  times  have 
changed,  and  right  it  is.  The  world 
moves  on.  Customs  cannot  last  al- 
ways and  old  ideas  must  be  discarded 
as  we  throw  away  a  garment  when 
'tis  worn   and  useless. 

"Today  we  clothe  our  bodies  in  new, 
comfortable  garments — so  must  we 
shape  our  thoughts  to  meet  a  chang- 
ing world,  a  wider  outlook  with  a 
broader  vision  of  truth. 

"But  remember,  underneath  it  all 
is  the  same  heart,  the  same  searching 
soul,  and  Youth  is  the  same  yester- 
day, today,  and  forever.     Ah,   Youth 
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you  are  so  beautiful.  You  are  the 
joy  of  the  world!  If  I  should  ban- 
ish .  Youth  from  my  kingdom  the 
whole  world  would  stop. 

"The  hope  of  the  world  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  Youth,  and  you  must  fit 
your  shoulders  to  bear  the  load.  And 
now,  are  you  ready  to  bear  my  gift 
to  all  the  world? 

"The  birds  are  singing,  a  butterfly 
beckons,  winds  are  calling,  the  sea 
is  blue  and  calm — but  skies  grow 
dark,  birds  and  butterflies  sleep, 
winds  howl.  The  sea  is  angry.  Still 
you  will  have  to  go  on — you  will  go 
far  afield. 

"You  will  be  tired,  and  sometimes 
you  will  not  understand.  You  will 
climb  the  heights  and  be  carried  to 
the  depths,  go  to  palaces  and  to  hov- 
els, to  those  who  work  and  those  who 
play,  to  those  who  weep  and  to  those 
who  laugh." 

"O  King,  however  will  I  find  my 
way?" 

"I  will  give  you  two  things,  my 
child.  A  lantern  of  kindness,  this 
will  always  light  the  path  you  are  to 
follow.  This  other  gift  is  a  magic 
cloak.  I  call  it  the  cloak  of  put- 
yourself-in-his-place.  Wear  this  al- 
ways, as  you  journey. 


"My  messengers  shall  be  pure  in 
mind  and  body,  remembering  your 
bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  keep  them  white  and  stainless. 
No  evil  thoughts  shall  enter  your 
thoughts.  No  evil  words  pass  your 
lips. 

"And  above  all  must  my  messen- 
gers know  that  the  gift  goes  to  every 
one  alike,  for  we  are  members  of  one 
great  family." 

"Is  the  gift  heavy  and  hard  to  car- 
ry, 0,  King?" 

"Yes,  and  no.  It  would  not  be  an 
adventure  if  it  were  too  easy.  First 
of  all  must  you  forget  self,  and  nev- 
er, never  fail  to  put  on  the  cloak  of 
put-yourself-in-his-place." 

"How  can  I  forget  myself,  O 
King?" 

"Learn  to  trust  me,  my  child.  You 
carry  the  gift,  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
Every  day  before  you  go  on  your 
journey,  on  your  knees  listen  to  my 
silent  voice." 

"I  am  ready,  0  King.  What  is  the 
precious  gift?" 

"  'Tis  Peace,  my  child,  through 
Friendship — one  hand  clasped  in 
mine,  the  other  reaching  out  to  hu- 
manity." 


SELF-POSSESSION 

The  supreme  test  in  many  a  situation  is  that  of  self-pos- 
session. An  overturned  boat,  a  cramp  when  swimming,  an 
accident  that  threatens  life  or  limb — at  such  times  the  steady- 
nerve,  the  unruffled  poise,  the  ability  to  think  quickly,  accur- 
ately in  a  crisis  is  of  most  importance.  In  times  of  emergency, 
self-possession  is  of  greater  importance,  for  it  may  be  the  only 
means  through  which  a  most  dire  result  my  be  thwarted. 

— Young  Folks. 
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A  GREAT  LOVE  REMEMBERED 


By  Beulah  Glover 

"The  old  rusty  mill  is  still,  Mag- 
gie," sang  George  W.  Johnson  to  his 
first  and  only  love  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Although  the  mill  is  fall- 
ing into  decay  as  it  hangs  over  the 
edge  of  the  creek,  the  writer  of  the 
song,  "When  You  and  I  Were  Young 
Maggie"  has  endowed  it  with  ro- 
mance and  immortalized  it  with  the 
tender  words  recited  to  that  old 
sweetheart  of  his. 

The  song,  which  has  always  been 
a  favorite,  becomes  a  very  intimate 
and  personal  thing  as  one  climbs  the 
rickety  steps  leading  to  the  mill  and 
looks  on  the  water  below  which  turn- 
ed the  old  mill-wheels  when  George 
and  Maggie  were  young.  On  the 
floor  of  the  mill  is  a  large  stone,  said 
to  be  a  part  of  that  original  mill, 
which  inspired  the  song. 

Stopping  at  Cleveland,  Tennessee, 
only  for  a  hurried  lunch  on  the  last 
lap  of  a  vacation  trip,  we  were  re- 
minded that  just  about  thirty-five 
miles  away  was  the  little  place  call- 
ed Benton  and  a  short  drive  from 
that  point  were  the  remains  of  "Mag- 
gie's Mill."  The  call  was  irresisti- 
ble. Leaving  the  paved  roads  we 
turned  our  faces  toward  the  mill  and 
our  thoughts  went  wandering  ahead 
to  the  story  of  an  old  romance,  re- 
peated in  song  from  the  lips  of  our 
grandmothers,  our  mothers,  and  the 
lovers  of  today.  Romance  followed 
us  all  the  way  as  we  went  into  the 
country  where  once  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians roamed,  free-footed.  Hills  sur- 
rounded us  and  almost  within  reach 
of  our     hands     were     cliffs    of     slate, 


miles  upon  miles  of  natural  material 
for  road  beds.  Once  we  passed  a 
cave  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  extending 
fifty  feet  back  and  were  told  that 
this  was  the  refrigerator  of  the  folk 
who  lived  across  the  road,  Nature's 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
sturdy  mountaineers.  An  ideal  place 
for  their  milk  and  butter. 

All  miles  are  long  in  the  mountains 
as  one  travels  in  circles,  beautiful 
circles  that  give  glorious  glimpses 
of  the  valley  below.  Distance  as  told 
by  miles  conveys  nothing.  To  the 
unhurried  mountaineer  it  means  one 
thing,  to  the  hurried  traveler  it. 
means  another.  Our  guide,  the  gen- 
ial postmaster  of  Benton  and  the  lo- 
cal historian  who  made  the  trip 
eventful  by  his  historical  contribu- 
tions, told  us  by  his  daughter  lived 
four  miles  up  one  of  the  mountains. 
"How  long  does  it  take  to  reach  her 
place  by  automobile?"  we  inquired, 
as  time  rushed  on  and  we  seemed  no 
nearer  our  journey's  end.  "Not 
long,"  he  responded,  "I  can  make  it 
easily  in  twenty  minutes."  A  mile 
in  five  minutes,  to  those  accustomed 
to  a  mile  a  minute!  But  which  is 
the  happier? 

High  up  on  a  mountain  peak  he 
showed  us  the  observation  tower 
where  men  from  the  Forestry  De- 
partment watched  for  the  red  glow 
that  meant  fire  on  the  mountains. 
Blackened  sections  along  the  face  of 
the  mountains  told  the  familiar  story 
of  past  fights  with  flames.  Still  stiff 
from  some  of  our  mountain  climbs 
we    did    obeisance    to    the    boys    who 
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could  fight  fire  on  the  sides  of  those 
steep  mountains. 

A  few  more  corners  to  turn  and 
then  we  reach  our  destination;  we 
see  the  mill.  We  aproach  it  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  revefcrence  and  our 
minds  review  that  romantic  story  of 
young  George  Johnson  who  started 
out  in  his  quest  of  gold.  Swinging 
his  canoe  around  a  curve  he  sees  a 
beautiful  maiden  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  mill.  And  his  quest  is 
ended.  The  love  of  this  maiden  is 
more  than  all  the  gold  hidden  away 
in  the  Tennessee  hills.  The  romance 
of  Maggie  Harris  and  the  would-be 
prospector  was  as  enduring  as  the 
metal  he  sought  in  the  Unaka  moun- 
tains. 

Years  after,  the  story  goes,  when 
their  steps  had  grown  much  slower 
and  the  silver  was  in  the  hair  of  his 
beloved,  the  two  lovers  returned  to 
the  scene  of  their  romance.  There 
was  no  creaking  of  the  mill  to  be 
heard.  No  sparkling  waters  gushed 
over  huge  wheels,  and  in  that  silence 
memory  slipped  back  to  the  days  of 
their  youth  and  from  those  memories 
came  haunting  words,  tender  words, 
destined  to  live  long  years  after  the 
mill  had  stoped  its  grinding.  With 
the  eyes  of  youth  once  more  he  be- 
held the   girl   of  his   dreams   and  he 


visioned  her  as  fair  as  the  days  when 
first  he  saw  her  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  old  mill.  The  words  which 
came  from  his  lips  were  for  Maggie 
and  not  for  the  world  but  the  world 
came  into  possession  of  them  and  be- 
came a  better  world  thereby.  Years 
later  J.  A.  Butterfield  chanced  upon 
the  verses  and  set  them  to  music  and 
thus  was  a  great  love  made  immortal. 

In  1930,  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
after,  the  Oconee  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Tennessee,  marked  the  spot, 
using  as  a  symbol  a  huge  millstone  on 
which  they  recorded  the  story.  When 
this  was  done  other  claims  were  set 
up  to  the  site  of  Maggie's  mill  but  his- 
torians claim  this  spot  and  it  was 
marked  without  thorough  investiga- 
tion. 

From  the  stillnes  of  the  mill  and 
the  mute  testimony  of  an  enduring 
love,  we  turned  our  faces  back  to  the 
city,  enriched  for  having  been  in  con- 
tact with  a  great  experience — the 
love  of  a  man  fdr  a  woman,  which 
has  endured  for  more  than  a  season; 
just  a  miller's  daughter,  just  a  young 
man  in  search  of  adventure,  but  re- 
membered for  more  than  a  century 
for  the  love  which  they  bore  one  an- 
other. 


Professor  Einstein's  secretary  was  so  burdened  with  in- 
quiries as  to  the  meaning  of  "relativity"  that  the  professor  de- 
cided to  help  her  out.  He  told  her  to  answer  these  inquiries 
as  follows :  "When  you  sit  with  a  nice  girl  for  two  hours  you 
think  it's  only  a  minute,  but  when  you  sit  on  a  hot  stove  for 
a  minute  you  think  it's  two  hours.    That's  relativity." 

— Selected. 
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THE  VILLAGE  ON  STILTS 

By  H.  Donald  Spatz 


In  northern  Cambodia,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  lost  civilization 
of  Angkor,  there  stands  one  of  the 
most  curious  towns  in  all  the  world. 
Composed  of  well  over  a  hundred 
buildings  of  all  sizes  and  types,  the 
entire  village  stands  about  five  feet 
above  the  ground! 

The  town  exists  largely  because  of 
the  constant  stream  of  tourists  who 
flock  to  the  region  to  view  the  re- 
mains of  the  place  known  as  Angkor 
and  which  now  rests  beneath  the  tro- 
pical jungle  ...  a  silent  tribute  to 
a  forgotten  race.  Consequently, 
many  of  the  crude  native  buildings 
serve  as  hotels  to  accommodate  the 
visitors,  and  because  the  territory  is 
infested  with  wild  animals  •  and 
treacherous  reptiles,  extra  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
natives  and  tourists.  Hence  the  pe- 
culiar  "elevated"  houses. 

During  the  day  the  people  can 
walk  about  the  streets  of  this  quaint 
little  town  in  safety,  for  the  wild 
beasts  remain  under  cover  of  the 
nearby  jungle.  But  when  night 
falls — and  it  falls  with  alarming  sud- 
denness— everyone  turns  his  steps 
homeward.  And  then  takes  place 
one  of  the  most  amusing  of  sights ! 
After  having  ascended  to  their  little 
porches,  the  natives  reach   down  and 


pull  their  steps  up  after  them! 

Many  times  during  the  night  one 
will  awaken  to  hear  the  stealthy 
tread  of  some  wild  animal  as  he 
stalks  back  and  forth  beneath  the 
floor  of  one's  room.  When  this  hap- 
pens, you  shudder  slightly  and  are 
thankful  for  the  five  feet  of  stilts 
that  separate  you  from  the  ground! 
For  most  of  the  prowlers  cannot 
climb. 

Then,  too,  these  curious  stilts  serve 
another  purpose.  The  Mekong  Riv- 
er, like  most  tropical  rivers,  has  the 
annoying  habit  of  overflowing  its 
banks  every  now  and  then,  and  when 
this  happens,  the  natives'  homes  re- 
main high  and  dry.  Then,  instead 
of  walking  to  and  for  in  the  town, 
they  take  to  boats  and  travel  the 
muddy  waters  in  dry  safety. 

All  in  all,  these  stilts  are  extreme- 
ly useful  in  spite  of  their  novelty. 
Whether  they  serve  to  keep  the  mud- 
dy waters  of  the  Mekong  from  enter- 
ing the  houses,  or  whether  they  serve 
to  make  it  less  easy  for  a  hungry  ti- 
ger to  snatch  an  unwary  native  and 
make  off  with  him  for  lunch,  they 
certainly  are  indispensable.  In  this 
case,  stilts,  instead  of  being  danger- 
ous playthings  for  children,  are  ac- 
tually household  necessities! 


There  was  once  a  man  who  always  wanted  to  do  something 
big.  He  scorned  doing  the  little  things.  He  spent  most  of 
his  life  doing  nothing  and  the  big  things  never  came  along. 

— Selected. 
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TELEPHONES  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


By  Walter 

If  Alexander  Grham  Bell  could  on- 
ly come  back  to  earth  for  a  day  to 
see  the  wonders  that  have  been 
wrought  with  the  telephone  which  he 
perfected  back  in  1876!  The  source 
of  a  huge  modern  industry,  it  has 
twined  its  wires  around  the  world, 
linking  nations  and  continents.  With 
it  new  wonders  are  being  performed 
each  day.  Many  American  cities  and 
most  European  cities  now  have  the 
automatic  telephone  exchange  system 
by  which  parties  are  connected  simp- 
ly by  dialing  the  number  being  called. 
In  many  cases  the  telephone  is  doing 
service  in  ways  other  than  simply 
connecting  two  parties  on  the  line 
for  conversation. 

In  Austria,  telephones  are  equipped 
with  dials  which  act  as  "private  sec- 
retaries" when  subscribers  are  not 
at  home.  When  the  subscriber 
leaves,  he  sets  the  dial  for  the  hour 
when  he  intends  to  return.  The  tel- 
ephone automatically  tells  anyone 
who  may  phone  while  he  is  away 
when  he  will  be  back. 

The  telephone  exchange  in  Berlin 
has  a  service  whereby  a  subscriber 
may  make  arrangements  to  be  re- 
minded by  telephone  of  important 
dates  which  he  thinks  he  may  forget. 
Also,  for  a  small  sum,  the  telephone 
company  will  see  that  a  subscriber  is 
wakened  at  a  certain  hour  each  morn- 
ing. The  London  telephone  company 
offers  similar  services  and  also  gives 
weather  reports. 

American  telephone  companies 
don't  try  to  give  as  many  little  per- 


Ed  Taylor 

eonal  services  as  those  of  Europe,  but 
in  Wisconsin  there  is  a  rural  tele- 
phone company  which  has  its  own 
private  news  broadcast.  At  a  set 
hour  each  afternoon,  all  subscribers 
lift  up  the  receivers  of  their  tele- 
phones and  listen  in.  The  operator 
then  gives  the  correct  time  and  gives 
any  local  news  of  special  interest. 
She  also  gives  advertisements  for 
anything  or  advertise  in  any  other 
patrons  wishing  to  exchange  or  sell 
way.  If  farmer  Green  is  threshing 
wheat  and  wants  to  hire  men,  she 
tells  telephone  listeners  about  it,  and 
if  Mr.  Brown  is  giving  a  barn  dance 
and  wants  the  whole  countryside  to 
come,  she  tells  about  that,  too! 

The  telephone  has  penetrated  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  but  it 
has  had  some  unusual  troubles  in  do- 
ing it.  In  Arabia,  for  instance,  the 
telephone  was  barred  for  a  time  be- 
cause the  king  believed  it  to  be  a 
work  of  the  devil.  In  southern  Mex- 
ico the  telephone  company  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  maintaing  its  lines 
through  a  certain  jungle  district.  The 
native  Indians  had  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting down  pieces  of  the  wire  which 
was  fashioned  into  jewelry  and  tele- 
phone wire  jewelry  was  quite  the 
"go"  among  Indian  belles  for  some 
time. 

In  south  Africa  the  telephone  ex- 
perienced what  is  probably  its  most 
unusual  wire  trouble  to  date.  Gi- 
raffes tore  down  the  wires  with  their 
long  necks. ! 
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MY  PHILOSOPHY 

I'm  not  much  on  philosophy, 

I  don't  know  all  the  creeds ; 
I  don't  know  what's  inside  the  books 

My  next  door  neighbor  reads. 
I  haven't  studied  ancient  tongue, 

My  English  isn't  good; 
I  know  I've  said  a  lot  of  things 

That  a  scholar  never  would. 
But  this  is  my  experience, 

And  so  I'll  pass  it  on: 
The  time  to  be  a  friend  to  man, 

Is  when  he's  needing  one. 

I  don't  discuss  religion, 

I  wouldn't  if  I  could; 
I  know  I  couldn't  draw  the  line, 

Between  what's  bad  and  good. 
I've  had  to  plod  along  through  life, 

And  learn  from  other  men; 
And  so  I've  done  a  lot  of  things, 

I'll  never  do  again. 
But  this  time  I  found  along  the  way, 

The  time  to  be  a  friend, 
Is  when  a  fellow's  needing 

All  the  help  that  you  can  lend. 

You  needn't  fret  about  the  rich, 

They'll  get  along  all  right; 
The  bills  they  owe  don't  trouble  them, 

Or  kill  their  sleep  at  night. 
The  man  that's  drifting  down  the  stream, 

'Neath  the  summer's  sky  of  blue, 
Has  got  his  battle  won  no  doubt, 

And  needs  no  help  from  you. 
But  up  against  the  current, 

Fighting  hard  to  reach  the  land, 
Is  a  brother  who'd  be  grateful 

If  you'd  lend  a  helping  hand. 

I'm  not  much  on  philosophy, 

The  books  I  never  read; 
I've  had  to  get  the  things  I  know, 

From  life  that's  hard  indeed. 
I've  never  seen  a  winter  through, 

But  I've  had  to  stand  alone, 
Or  seen  some  man  without  money, 

Who  was  forced  to  take  a  loan. 
So  if  you  have  a  cheer  to  give, 

Or  extra  strength  to  spend, 
Go  out  and  help  the  man  along 

Who  really  needs  a  friend. 

— Selected. 
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THE  CHAMPION 


By  L.  L. 

"Rather  a  hopeless  undertaking, 
I'd  say." 

Roger  Hamlin  paused  in  the  act  of 
lacing  a  tennis  shoe  to  glance  up  at 
the  speaker. 

"So  you  think  Burt  Devlin  can't  be 
beaten?" 

Ted  Doyle  shifted  his  feet  nervous- 
ly. "Well,"  he  defended  himself, 
"somebody  will  beat  him  sometime, 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  this  year." 

Roger  nodded.  "Easy  to  follow 
your  reasoning,  Ted.  Burt  Devlin 
will  represent  Holton  again  this  year, 
and  I'll  represent  Weston.  Inasmuch 
as  Burt  has  defeated  me  two  years 
running,  I'll  enter  the  match  as  the 
under  dog.  My  inferiority-complex 
will  give  Burt  a  sure  victory." 

Roger's  mind  reverted  to  the  ten- 
nis match  the  previous  year.  Fight- 
ing with  the  hope  of  desperation,  he 
endeavored  to  turn  back  the  tide  of 
defeat.  Again  he  saw  those  terrific 
volleys,  those  exact  placements,  and 
marvelous  returns,  only  to  find  that 
Burt  Devlin  was  meeting  him  at  ev- 
ery point — was  going  him  one  better 
by  outplaying  him.  Weston  follow- 
ers had  cheered  him  on,  thrilled  by 
his  courage  which  refused  to  admit 
defeat.  But  the  slight  margin  be- 
tween the  champions  spelled  defeat 
for  Roger  after  a  bitter  struggle. 

But  that  was  last  year.  Another 
year — fresh   opportunity — 

"I'm  not  so  sure  I'll  represent  Wes- 
ton this  year,"  Roger  continued. 

"Not  represent  Weston?"  Ted 
stood   aghast.     "You're   quitting?" 

"Not  so  anybody  would  notice  it. 
I'm    wondering    if    I    can    beat    Pete 


Wightman 

Banker." 

"What?  Beat  that  beanpole?"  Ted 
laughed.     "Quit  the   joke,   old   chap." 

"Better  watch  him  before  you  pass 
judgment,"  Roger  cautioned  Ted. 
"That  boy  can  play  tennis.  He  has 
everything  a  tennis  player  needs  in 
potential  qualities.  I'm  looking  for 
him  to  make  the  potential  actual." 

Again  Ted  laughed.  "Say,  Rog,  if 
that  fellow  ever  makes  a  tennis  play- 
er, I'll  eat  three  tennis  balls  for 
breakfast." 

A  few  minutes  later  Ted  with  oth- 
er students  had  opportunity  to  com- 
pare Roger  and  Pete  on  the  court  as 
they  played  a  set.  Perhaps  Roger 
saw  something  of  a  player  in  Pete, 
but  Ted  was  unable  to  fathom  it. 
There  was  only  one  player  at  Wes- 
ton— the  great  Roger  Hamlin. 

"What  do  you  think  of  them, 
boys?" 

The  group  turned^  to  the  newcom- 
er, recognizing  one  of  the  school  trus- 
tees, James  Barrett. 

"Easy  for  Roger,"  Ted  asserted,  to 
which  the  others  assented. 

As  soon  as  the  set  was  over,  won 
by  Roger  6-3,  the  group  dispersed. 
Next  morning  a  notice  of  general  in- 
terest appeared  on  the  bulletin  board. 
What  a  thrill  went  through  the  stu- 
dent body  as  that  notice  was  read. 
To  the  Student  Body  of  Weston: 

If  Weston  wins  the  tennis  cham- 
pionship in  the  match  with  Holton,  I 
will  donate  two  thousand  dollars  to 
the  school,  to  be  used  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  decided  by  the  student 
body.     The  winner  will  receive  as  re- 
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ward  a  college  course  with  all  ex- 
penses paid.  But  the  standard  of 
sportmanship  now  in  vogue  at  the 
school  must  not  be  lowered  in  any  re- 
spect, otherwise  this  offer  is  void. 
(Signed)   James  Barrett. 

The  students  remembered  that 
James  Barrett  had  in  previous  years 
fought  his  way  to  the  top  ranks  of 
amateur  tennis  player  until  an  acci- 
dent left  him  with  a  stiff  knee,  thus 
ending  his  tennis  playing.  But  he 
never  lost  his  love  for  athletics,  and 
it  was  due  principally  to  his  efforts 
that  the  Weston  standard  rated  high. 
What  he  couldn't  do,  he  helped  others 
do,  and  enjoyed  seeing  them  do  it. 

This  offer  threw  new  responsibility 
on  Roger,  so  he  was  informed  by  his 
fellow-students.  He  must  win  this 
year,  for  think  what  it  would  mean 
not  only  to  the  school  but  individual- 
ly. It  would  settle  his  college  prob- 
lem. 

The  offer  created  a  new  spirit 
among  tennis  aspirants.  Everyone 
possessing  an  iota  of  hope  he  might 
be  the  successful  one  utilized  every 
spare  minute  on  the  courts.  Tennis 
balls  flew  from  morning  until  night. 
None  put  forth  greater  effort  than 
did  Pete  Banker. 

"Do  you  think  I'll  ever  play  as 
well  as  you?"  he  asked  Roger  one 
day. 

Roger  looked  at  him  with  a  pecu- 
liar smile  about  his  lips.  "The  fu- 
ture holds  the  answer,  Pete.  There 
are  possibilities." 

James  Barret,  overhearing  the  con- 
versation, approached  Pete  with  the 
question,  "What  do  you  think  about 
it?" 

Pete  shook  his  head.  "I'm  not  good 


enough,"  he  confessed. 

The  following  morning  Pete  receiv- 
ed a  brief  note  without  signature.  It 
contained  constructive  criticism  re- 
garding his  playing. 

Dear  Friend: 

Your  net  game  is  weak.  Play  clos- 
er, which  you  can  safely  do  with  your 
long  reach.     This  is  private.  j 

Now  who  could  have  written  that 
note?  Pete  considered  various  sourc- 
es, finally  reaching  his  conclusion. 
James  Barrett!  The  trustee  knew 
Pete's  hope  and  was  trying  to  aid 
him.  Pete's  enthusiasm  rose.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  chance  for  him  to 
realize  his  hope  if  this  wonderful,  ten- 
nis player  found  it  worth  while  to 
coach  him.     But  why  do  it  secretly? 

"He's  probably  coaching  others  the 
.same  way,"  Pete  concluded.  "But  I 
dare  not  mention  it." 

But  he  did  follow  the  advice.  To 
his  intense  gratification  he  found  his 
play  greatly  improved.  With  his' 
height  and  long  reach  he  found  his 
closer  net  work  gave  him  stronger 
defense  and  a  more  powerful  offense. 
And  then  came  the  second  note. 

Dear  Friend: 

I'm  convinced  you're  a  coming 
champion.  You  have  improved  rap- 
idly. Practice  your  drives  to  the  op- 
ponent's left  court  until  you  control 
your  placements.  Roger  Hamlin  has 
a  weakness  there  which  he  doesn't 
seem  able  to  overcome.  He  lost  the 
championship  last  year  because  of 
that  weakness. 

Pete  studied  that  epistle.  So  that 
was  why  Roger  lost?     James  Barrett 
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knew  and  had  worked  with  Roger  to 
correct  it,  but  the  weakness  remain- 
ed. Pete's  confidence  mounted.  The 
chance  of  a  lifetime  lay  before  him. 
He  would  make  good  on  it! 

Pete's  progress  could  not  be  hid- 
den. That  "beanpole"  as  Ted  called 
him  drew  the  attention  of  others.  Va- 
rious comments  were  made  as  they 
watched  him  closer. 

'"'Better  play  the  elimination  match- 
es now,"  Ted  told  Roger  one  day  af- 
ter watching  Pete  play  a  superb 
game,  "or  you'll  find  yourself  un_ 
against  it.  You  sure  were  a  prophet 
in  your  predictions  about  him.  I 
thought  he  was  no  good." 

"I  knew  he  could  play  tennis  if  he 
once  let  loose,"  Roger  commented. 

"But  I  don't  understand  how  he 
suddenly  came  to  life."  Ted  was 
puzzled.  "Here  he  acts  like  most  of 
us  on  the  court  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den he  becomes  a  whirlwind.  Roger, 
that  fellow  acts  to  me  just  likes  he 
thinks  he's  good  enough  to  trim  you." 

Roger  laughed.  "Perhaps  that's 
what  he  thinks,  but  I  can  change  his 
mind.  He'll  do  better  than  now  if  his 
hope  is  ever  realized." 

"You're  right  he  will."  Ted  had  a 
vision  of  Roger  facing  Burt  Devlin 
for  the  championship  again.  "I'm 
pulling  for  you,  Rog.  If  you  only 
take  Devlin's  measure!  Whoope!  Two 
thousand  for  the  school  and  a  college 
course  to  boot!" 

That  evening  Pete  Banker  had  a 
visitor.  "Come  in,"  he  called  in  re- 
sponse to  the  knock  on  his  door.  And 
Roger  Hamlin  walked  in! 

"Well,  howdy,  Champion,"  Pete 
greeted  him  warmly.  "Glad  to  have 
you  call.  Flop  yourself  in  the  easy 
chair." 


"Thanks,  Pete.  Thought  I'd  drop 
in  and  congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
provement of  your  game." 

"Thanks,  Rog."  Pete  revealed  his 
.great  pleasure.  "Understand  yow 
told  some  of  the  boys  I  was  a  tennis 
player.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I've 
dreamed  of  being  a  champion,  but  it's 
only  a  dream.  But  I'm  doing  my 
best,  hoping  that  next  year,  after 
your  graduation,  I  might  become  the 
champion  of  Weston.  Do  you  think 
I  can  do  it?"  eagerly. 

Roger  shook  his  head.  "Not  the 
way  you  figure,"  he  said,  then  added 
quickly  as  he  saw  the  look  of  dismay 
cloud  Pete's  face.  "Nothing  is  gain- 
ed by  postponing  a  hope  for  a  year. 
Your  chances  will  increase  if  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  become  cham- 
pion this  year." 

"Defeat  you?"  Pete  was  amazed. 

"Aim  for  the  top,  even  though  ycu 
fail.  But  if  you  defeat  me,  you'll 
p]ay  tennis.  I  can  assure  you  that 
much." 

For  an  hour  the  young  men  visited. 
At  times  Pete  was  tempted  to  tell 
Roger  about  the  secret  notes,  but  his 
honor  forbade  the  violation. 

Four  weeks  later  the  elimination 
contests  were  arranged  at  Weston. 
The  result  was  foreseen  by  those  in- 
terested. Roger  and  Pete  would  meet 
in  the  finals.  True  to  prediction  these 
two  players  sent  their  oponents  down 
to  defeat. 

The  night  before  the  deciding 
match,  Pete  received  his  final  note, 
the  tenth  in  number. 

Dear  Fi'iend: 

Tomorrow  you  face  the  champion. 
He  knows  your  strong  and  weak 
points,  and  will  play  them  according- 
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ly.  You  hold  the  same  in  relation  to 
his  game.  You're  as  good  as  he.  En- 
ter the  game  with  unshakable  confi- 
dence, use  your  ability  with  keen 
judgment,  and  Weston  may  have  a 
new  champion.  I  hope  your  hope  will 
be  realized. 

Not  in  years  had  a  tennis  match 
filled  the  stands,  but  today  was  the 
exception.  Looking  for  a  keen  bat- 
tle, the  majority  of  students  antici- 
pated the  outcome.  The  champion 
would  turn  back  this  new  threat.  But 
there  were  those  who  hoped  Pete 
might  get  the  breaks  of  the  game  to 
win. 

Whatever  others  thought,  Roger 
Hamlin  was  not  deceived.  He  knew 
he  faced,  the  test  of  his  life.  If  he 
were  winner  today,  it  would  be  be- 
cause he  had  ability  to  conquer  a  de- 
termined youth.  A  new  spirit  pos- 
sessed Pete  Banker.  He  had  hopes — 
big  hopes — 

What  a  set!  Furious  from  the 
first  serve,  it  kept  the  crowd  thrilled. 
Bullet-like  service,  accurate  place- 
ments, fast  footwork.  Both  players 
sought  advantage  of  known  weak- 
nesses while  waiting  for  the  breaks. 
To  those  who  anticipated  an  easy  vic- 
tory for  Roger,  Pete's  playing  pro- 
vided an  upset.  When  he  finally 
went  down  to  defeat  7-5,  Roger's 
friends  breathed  easier.  But  when 
Pete  came  back  to  take  the  next  set 
6-3  the  crowd  was  in  an  uproar. 

"Rog  rested  that  set,"  Ted  Doyle 
assured  a  friend.  "He  let  Pete  ex- 
tend himself.  You  watch  Rog  this 
set." 

His  prophecy  seemed  correct,  for 
Roger  took  the  first  game  on  Pete's 
service,   and    followed    it   by   winning 


his  own  service  game.  Pete  was 
weakening  under  the  strain  of  the 
furious  match.  But  Roger  knew  it 
wasn't  a  physical  weakness,  for  Pete 
was  in  superb  condition.  A  mental 
change  had  come  over  him,  or  a 
weakening  of  his  spirit  kept  him  from 
doing  his  best.  Roger  discerned  the 
trouble  at  once.  Pete  lacked  a  fight- 
er's heart!  Without  it  he  couldn't 
survive. 

Roger's  eyes  flashed  with  disdain 
as  he  met  Pote  at  the  net  to  recover 
a  net  ball. 

"Quitter,  eh?"  His  statement  burn- 
ed with  sarcasm.  "Yellow  the  length 
of  your  backbone!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  snapped 
Pete,  angered  by  Roger's  words  and 
attitude. 

"And  you  would  be  champion!" 
Contempt  flashed  from  Roger's  eyes. 
"Champions  don't  fold  up.  Can't 
take  it,  eh?  You're  yellow.  You're 
a  quitter!" 

Yellow!  Quitter!  Pete  burned  with 
rage.  Roger  dared  tell  him  that  af- 
ter the  way  he  had  played  those  two 
sets?  A  hot  retort  sprang  to  his 
lips,  but  he  checked  the  utterance. 
W|as  Roger  voicing  the  sentiment  of 
the  crowd?  Did  they,  too,  think  he 
was  a  quitter,  that  he  was  folding 
up?     He'd  show  them! 

His  rage  gave  place  to  a  cold  de- 
liberate resentment.  If  the  first  set 
was  furious,  it  was  difficult  to  name 
the  remainder  of  the  third.  With  the 
score  2-0  against  him  Pete  Banker 
opened  up  with  a  display  of  tennis 
which  brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet. 
Suddenly  they  were  shouting  for  him. 

Against  this  furious  comeback  Rog- 
er responded  with  his  best.  No  long- 
er were   friendly    rivals   playing,   for 
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determined  opponents  gave  every- 
thing they  had  to  win.  6-6.  7-6.  7-7. 
7-8.  Pete  led  in  the  set  which  at  the 
outset  seemed  lost.  One  game  and 
the  set  would  be  his!  And  with  the 
set  he  would  be  champion !  Moreov- 
er, it  was  his  service. 

Roger  faced  the  issue  with  all  the 
skill  he  possessed.  Back  and  forth 
the  contestants  raced  after  the  white 
pellet.  The  game  went  to  deuce — 
then  'vantage  in.  The  cheers  of  the 
crowd  faded  into  a  hush  which  was 
oppressive.  And  then  came  that  ac- 
curate placement  in  the  left  hand 
corner.  Roger  lunged  for  it,  caught 
it  with  a  neat  backhand  stroke — net- 
ted it!     Pete  Banker  was  champion! 

Stunned  momentarily  by  the  start- 
ling upset,  the  crowd  sat  hushed  un- 
til Roger  leaped  the  net  and  extended 
his  hand  to  the  new  champion.  Then 
a  roar  swept  from  the  stands. 

"Pete,  you  were  marvelous  today," 
Roger  declared,  a  smile  parting  his 
lips.  "Congratulation!  And  you'll 
beat  Devlin  if  you  play  that  game 
against  him.     Best  wishes  to  you." 

As  Pete  came  from  the  dressing 
room  after  changing  his  clothes,  J  as. 
Barret  met  him,  congratulating  him 
warmly. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Barrett,"  Pete  re- 
sponded, "but  I  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  your  help.  Those  secret  notes 
proved  a  great  help." 

James  Barrett  looked  puzzled.  "My 
help?  Notes?"  Then,  quickly,  "Can  I 
have  them  back,  now  that  you  no 
longer  need  them?" 

"Certainly.     I'll  get  them  at  once." 

James  Barret  glanced  casually  at 
the  notes  and  thrust  them  into  his 
pocket.  "I'll  see  you  later,"  he  said, 
turning  away  from  Pete. 


One  hour  later  Roger  Hamlin  re- 
sponded to  a  call  from  the  dean's  of- 
fice.    There  he  met  James  Barrett. 

"Well,  Roger,  you  lost  a  great 
match  today,"  the  trustee  said,  "but 
you — "  The  door  opened  and  Pete 
Banker  entered.  "Welcome  to  you, 
our  new  champion,"  James  Barrett 
greeted  him.  "Draw  those  chairs  up 
here,  young  men.  I  need  your  as- 
sistance on  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance." 

He  layed  a  typed  paper  on  the 
desk,  then  drew  the  typed  note  from 
his  pocket.  "Here's  the  situatoin,"  he 
began.  "In  looking  over  various 
papers  I  find  certain  mechanical  de- 
fects of  a  typewriter.  This  paper 
and  these  notes  correspond  in  that 
aspect."  He  handed  the  notes  and 
paper  to  Pete  Banker.  "You  can  re- 
turn those  notes  to  the  right  person 
by  looking  at  the  name  on  that  es- 
say." 

Pee's  eyes  opened  wide  with  sur- 
prise.' 'You — you  sent — those  notes?" 
he   stammered,  facing  Roger. 

"He  sent  them,"  James  Barret  con- 
firmed the  fact. 

"But  why — why — " 

"Shucks!"  Roger  exploded  in  dis- 
gust, now  the  secret  was  out.  "I 
didn't  intend  anybody  should  know. 
You  ask  why  I  did  it?  Because  I've 
reached  my  limit,  and  I  knew  Pete 
hadn't.  My  tennis  isn't  good  enough 
to  beat  Burt  Devlin.  Pete  can  beat 
him.  But  I  had  a  hard  time  making 
a  champion  of  him." 

Yellow!  Quitter!  Roger's  stinging 
words  came  back  to  Pete.  And  Rog- 
er had  told  the  truth.  He  was  quit- 
ting! But  a  quitter  had  been  chang- 
ed to  a  champion. 

"You're      dismissed,     gentlemen." 
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James  Barrett  opened  the  door  for  a  stranger  to  honor.  Huh!"  He  grunt- 
them.  "You're  both  going  to  college  ed  in  disgust.  "This  story  certainly 
at  my  expense.  Further  than  that,  should  open  the  eyes  of  some  critics/" 
I'll  make  no  statement  now.  But  I  He  slapped  his  hands  together, 
will  address  the  school  at  assembly  "Yes,  sir,  I'll  send  them  both  to  col- 
tomorrow  morning."  lege,  and  I'll  make  that  gift  to  the 
James  Barret  paced  the  floor  when  school  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
left  alone,  stirred  to  the  depth  of  his  the  Weston-Holton  match.  I'm  still 
soul.  "And  they  tell  me  this  is  an  convinced  that  investment  in  young 
age  in  which  idealism  is  forgotten,  lives  is  greater  than  stocks  and  bonds, 
that  all  the  young  folks  have  gone  to  And  I'll  always  believe  it,"  he  declar- 
the  dogs,  that  the  heart  of  youth  is  ed  triumphantly. 


A  LIST  OF  FRIENDS 

I  made  a  list  of  friends, 

Of  friends  to  hold. 
One  stole  my  happiness, 

And  one  my  gold, 
One  went  away,  nor  came 

To  say  goodbye, 
One  told  a  secret,  and 

One  told  a  lie. 

I  made  a  list  of  friends, 

My  friends  to  be. 
One  grew  too  famous  to 

Remember  me, 
And,  when  I  faltered  and 

Must  pay  the  price, 
One  gave  me  censure,  and 

One  gave  me  advice. 

But  someone  came  and  put 

His  arms  around, 
Yes,  in  my  hours  of  grief 

A  friend  I  found, 
One  gave  me  strength  when  I 

Began  to  fall, 
A  friend  who  was  not  on 

My  list  at  all. 

— Douglas  Malloch. 
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STAND  BY  THE  CHURCH 


(The  Masonic  Beacon) 

The  greatest  influence  in  existence  companionship, 
which  is  keeping  up  steady  and  true 
in  these  days  is  the  church.  Even  as 
individuals  experience  strenuous  days, 
so  is  the  church  having  a  tremendous 
struggle  to  weather  the  financial 
storm. 

If  ever  a  time  existed  when  the 
church  should  not  be  forced  to  op- 
perate  with  reduced  income  or  per- 
sonnel, that  time  is  now.  The  world 
and  its  people  need  every  ounce  of 
power  and  influence  that  the  church 
can  exert. 

The  church  is,  indeed,  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  It  stands,  through  the  cen- 
turies, as  steadfast  and  firm  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed. The  church  never  wavers, 
nor  must  it  be  allowed  to  waver.  We 
must  support  it,  no  matter  what  be- 
tide. 

Every  man  should  be  affiliated 
with  the  church  of  his  choice  and 
should  attend  divine  services  as  often 
as  possible.  Inspiration  and  solace 
are  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  companionship  of  those 
who  know  Christ  is  always  to  be 
sought,    and    the    church    offers    such 


The  man  who  knows  not  the  church 
is  indeed  not  living  a  well  rounded 
life.  He  is  cheating  himself.  He  is 
blind  to  the  good  the  church  can  do 
him  and  the  members  of  hi?  family. 
He  is  indeed  a  traitor  of  the  deepest 
dye  if  he  stands  between  his  children 
and  the  church,  and  does  not  use  his 
influence  in  urging  them  to  attend 
church  and  enter  into  the  activities 
there. 

The  power  of  example  is  such  that 
every  father  should  feel  duty  bound 
to  lead  the  way  to  church  each  Sun- 
day. The  children  will  never  forget 
the  example. 

If  you  have  not  been  attending 
church  for  some  time,  go  to  church 
Sunday.  You  will  find  there  a 
hearty  welcome.  You  will  hear 
songs  that  your  mother  and  father 
sang.  You  will  be  inspired  by  the 
music  of  the  church.  And  you  will 
hear  a  sermon  that  will  do  you  heart 
good. 

The  finest  men  we  know  are  men 
who  are  regular  attendants  at  church 
and  who  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  church. 


BREEDING 
The  difference  between  a  cordial  man  and  a  grouch  is  good 
breeding.  It  takes  but  little  intelligence  and  no  breeding  to 
be  a  grouch.  It  takes  intelligence,  good  breeding  and  eternal 
vigilance  to  be  considerate  and  cordial.  In  depression  the 
grouch  is  left  in  the  gutter ;  the  cordial  man  is  taken  by  the 
hand  and  pulled  back  to  security.  It  pays  to  be  well-bred.. 
:    ':  '    '"'"     ~i: "  —Selected: 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  J.  C.  Shrewsbury,  a  member 
of  our  staff,  was  called  to  his  home 
in  Kentucky  last  Sunday  on  account 
of  the  serious  illness  of  his  mother. 


do    so    without    resorting   to    unclean 
or  unfair  tactics. 


The  first  real  feed  of  butter  beans 
was  served  to  the  boys  last  Wednes- 
day. These  beans  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  togther  with  corn,  peas 
and  carrots,  all  products  of  our  gar- 
dens, will  occupy  prominent  places  on 
cur  daily  menus  for  quite  some  time. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Torbert,  of  Charlotte,  has 
been  engaged  as  a  teacher  to  replace 
Mr.  J.  T.  Boysworth,  who  recently 
resigned  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Aluminum  Company,  Badin.  Mr. 
Torbert  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  has  an  "A" 
grade  certificate,  and  has  had  one 
year  of  teaching  experience. 


Some  of  our  boys  whose  skin  had 
a  very  unhealthy  color,  were  recently 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  some 
of  them  were  infected  with  hook 
worm,  and  proper  treatment  was  giv- 
en immediately.  The  result  of  this 
treatment  will  not  be  definitely  known 
for  several  weeks. 


Cleatus  Daugherty,  of  Cottage  No. 
2,  whose  eye  was  injured  several 
weeks  ago,  was  taken  to  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Hosptial,  Charlotte, 
last  Thursday  for  examination.  If 
the  slight  covering  over  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  does  not  clear  up,  Cleatus  is 
to  return  to  the  hospital  in  sixty  days 
for  further  examination. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  son  of  Rev.  A.  S.  Lawrence,  a 
former  rector  of  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church,  Concord,  came  to  the  School 
last  Thursday  to  assume  the  duties 
of  athletic  and  physical  director.  This 
is  a  new  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
institution,  one  that  we  feel  sure  wlli 
be  of  great  value  to  the  boys.  Many 
fine  points  in  character  building  as 
well  as  in  physical  development  may 
be  brought  out  by  teaching  the  boys 
the  advantages  of  clean  sportsman- 
ship— always  playing  to  win,  but  to 


The  Training  School  boys  enjoyed 
the  first  watermelon  feast  of  the  sea- 
son last  Saturday  afternoon.  These 
feasts  are  always  enjoyable  affairs 
and  we  are  very  sorry  to  report  that, 
according  to  information  received 
from  our  farm  manager,  there  will 
be  fewer  of  these  happy  occasions 
than  in  many  years.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  long  period  of  ex- 
tremely dry  weather  early  in  the 
Summer,  had  a  damaging  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  young  vines. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  England,  and 
son,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  visited  the 
School  last  Friday  afternoon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  England  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Connecticut  State  School 
for  Boys,  where  they  have  charge  of 
the  laundry-  After  going  through 
the  several  departments  here,  they 
were  very  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  the  work  of  this  institution.  These 
visitors  from  the  North  were  very 
pleasant  and  we  are  sorry  their  stay 
with  us  was  so  brief. 


Messrs.  L.  M.  Safrit,  F.  L.  Smith 
and  J.  A.  Thomas,  of  Townships  Nos. 
6,  10  and  11,  respectively,  members 
of  the  Cabarrus  Grand  Jury,  now  in 
session  at  the  August  term  of  Court 
in  Concord,  visited  the  School  last 
Wednesday  afternoon.  They  were 
escorted  through  the  various  depart- 
ments and  over  the  farm  by  Superin- 
tendent Boger,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  being 
carried  on  here.  We  were  glad"  to 
have  these  gentlemen  with  us  and 
hope  they  will  always  feel  they  are 
welcome  visitors. 


The  mother  of  one  of  the  boys  re- 
cently paroled  writes  as  follows: 

"My  boy  is  doing  well.  He  is  now 
in  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  staying  with  his 
father's  folks. 

"I  will  place  him  in  public  school 
when  it  opens  in  the  Fall,  and  I  know 
sending  him  to  the  Training  School 
has  done    him    lots     of     good,     and  I 


thank  you  people  for  what  you  have 
done  for  him. 

"When  he  gets  back  home  I  will 
see  that  he  writes  you  at  least  once 
a  month." 


Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  School 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  For  the  Scrip- 
ture Lesson  he  read  Luke  19:  1-10, 
and  in  his  talk  to  the  boys  he  told 
the  story  of  Zaccheus. 

According  to  Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer, 
this  man,  Zaccheus,  was  the  chief 
among  the  publicans  and  was  a  rich 
man.  But  above  all  these  blessings 
he  needed  the  love  of  Christ  in  his 
heart. 

When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  com- 
ing he  was  very  anxious  to  see  Him. 
Being  a  man  of  small  stature  and  be- 
cause the  crowd  was  so  great,  he 
could  not  get  a  good  view,  so  he  climb- 
ed into  a  tree. 

As  Jesus  approached  the  tree,  He 
looked  up  and  said,  "Zaccheus,  come 
down,"  and  further  said  that  He 
wished  to  go  home  with  him. 

The  speaker  stated  that  there  seem- 
ed to  have  been  a  mutual  attraction 
between  these  two  immediately.  Jesus 
saw  in  this  little  publican  a  man  who 
could  be  useful  in  His  ministry-  Zac- 
cheus felt  his  life  changed  after  see- 
ing and  knowing  Jesus.  In  this  same 
manner  many  great  men  have  been 
changed  when  they  really  saw  Jesus 
and  learned  to  know  Him  in  their 
hearts. 

After  Zaccheus  saw  Jesus,  said 
lisv.    Mr.    Kellermeyer,   he   was   more 
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able  to  face  the  problems  and  temp- 
tations in  life,  and  he  made  good. 

Even  Peter,  after  denying  Christ 
three  times,  felt  that  he  must  prove 
himself  worthy  of  Jesus'  love.  He 
too,  made  good,  becoming  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  useful  of  Christ's 
disciples. 

All  of  us,  continued  the  speaker, 
can  make  good  if  we  take  Jesus  as 
our  friend,  for  He  stays  with  us  al- 
ways. The  reason  church  people 
make  the  world  better  is  because  they 


stay  close  to  Jesus  and  do  His  bid- 
ding. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer  concluded  by- 
telling  the  boys  that  among  their 
friends  there  are  boys  who  are  look- 
ing to  them  each  day,  and  that  they, 
after  first  accepting  Christ  them- 
selves, should  show  Him  to  these 
friends.  After  we  once  know  the  joy 
and  peace  of  having  Christ  in  our 
hearts,  we  should  recommend  Jesus 
and  His  teachings  to  others,  that  they 
too,  may  enjoy  life  more  freely. 


GROWTH 


Grow  in  stature  if  you  can; 
Inches  do  not  make  the  man ; 
But  if  you  would  grow,  indeed, 
You  must  follow  ere  you  lead; 
First  obedience,  lesson  grand, 
Then  the  talent  to  command. 

Grow  in  beauty  if  you  may ; 
Features  are  but  common  clay ; 
But,  if  you  would  have  a  face 
Full  of  love's  exceeding  grace, 
See  the  heart  that  beats  within 
Pities  poverty  and  sin. 

Grow  in  knowledge;  therein  lies 
That  which  yet  may  make  you  wise; 
Wise  to  see  that  heaven  can  be 
Opened  but  with  wisdom's  key, 
Whilst  mere  knowledge,  naught  beside 
Turns  to  arrogrance  and  pride. 


— Selected. 
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The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  August  18,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Erwin  Martin  4 
(7)    Earl  Rogers  7 

Richard  Sullivan  6 
(7)   Ashley  Thompson  7 
(2)   Jerome  Warren  5 
(2)   Vermont  Whitley  6 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

J.  D.  Ashe 

Robert  Cashwell  6 
(7)   William   Goodson  7 
(4)    Ray  Hutchins  4 

(2)  Joseph  Johhnson  2 
John  Kellam  2 

(7)   Millard  Owenby  7 

Charles  Pepper 
(4)   Everett  Williamson  5 
(7)   Harvard  Winn  7 

(3)  Preston  Yarborough  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
Robert  Harrison  3 
Thomas  Horton  2 
(3)   Lewis  Janey  3 

(3)  Clyde  Kivett  4 
Vasco  Robinson  5 
Y.  V.  Spates  4 
Lawrence  Tew 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Emerson  Barnhill  2 
Robert  Batson 

(2)   William  Barber  3 
Elbert  Bryant  3 
Barney  Caviness 
James  Cooper 
Charles  Furchess  2 
Marcellus  Gurganus  5 
Percy  Gurganus  3 
Claude  Hicks  2 

(2)   Frank  Hutchins  4 

(4)  William  McRary  5 
(2)   Thomas  Reavis  2 

Charles  Vanhoy 
D.  C.  Winston 


(5) 
(5) 


(6) 


Harvey  Watson 
(7)    Porter  Willhite  7 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
(2)    Shelton   Anderson  2 

(2)  Vernon  Bass  4 
Carlton   Calloway  2 
William  Hill  5 
Woodrow  Jenkins  5 

(6)  Ralph  Johnson  6 

(3)  William  Justice  4 
Irwin  Luther  6 
Jack  McRary  5 
Percy  Newsome  3 

(2)    Robert   Orrell  2 
Elmo  Parrish 
Richard  Sprinkle 

(7)  Wheeler  Sturdivant  7 

(4)  Melvin  Walters  4 
(2)   Hubert  Williams  4 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
William  Ange  3 

(6)  Max  Cecil  6 
(2)   Monroe   Keith  2 

George  Kye  6 
Randolph  Miller  4 
Edgar  Merritt  3 

(5)  Louis   Tarkington  5 
(2)   Robert  Worthington  5 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(2)    Columbus  Hamilton  4 
(2)    Thomas  Hamilton  5 

Leonard  Melton 

James  Stepp  3 

John  Uptegrove  3 

Joseph  Wheeler 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  2 
Emerson  Frazier  3 

(7)  Caleb  Hill  7 
Perry  Harvell 
Houston  Howard 

(2)   Theodore  Nines  4 
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(2)   Lewis   Parker  4 
(4)   Floyd  Watkins  5 
(4)   Douglas  Wilkes  5 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Charles  Banks  5 
(2)    Sam  Belk  3 

J.  R.  Davis  3 
(7)   Harry  Flowe  7 

(2)  Morris  Hicks  5 
Lonnie   Holleman  2 

(4)  Thomas  Hudson  6 
Howard  Key 

(3)  Wilfred  Land  3 

(5)  John  Maxwell  5 

(6)  Ernest  Owens  6 
Luther  Pierce  4 
Ernest  Rinehardt 
Nate  Shelton  2 
Charles  Webb  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
William  Craven 
Esker  Childress  2 
Chester   Duncan 
(2)    Randolph  Davis  5 

(6)  Frank  Hall  6 
Levi  Merritt  2 
Thomas  McCausley 
Homer  Smith  4 

(2)  Bryan  Williams  4 

(3)  Richard  Wrenn  3 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Lake   Cooper  2 
James  Patterson 

(3)  Charles  Pollard  5 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(4)  Everett  Bell  4 
Charles  Bowman 

(7)  Lewis   Crawford  7 
(3)   Dallas   Hodge  5 
(6)    David  Hodge  6 

Bennie  Moore 
Norman  McGee  3 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

(4)  Earl  Atwood  6 
(7)   Walter   Beaver  7 
(6)   James  Douglas  6 

Alfred  Holleman  o 
(6)    Basil  Johnson  6 
1,6)    Edward  Lockamy  6 

(6)  Glenn   O'Quinn  6 

(5)  Arbie  Phillios  6 
(3)    Eli  Philemon  6 
(3)   Homer  Quick  6 

William  Stevens  2 
Lonnie  Sloan  2 
(3)   Olive  Weaver  5 

(7)  Thomas  Welch  7 

COTTAGE   No.  13 

(2)   Joseph  Brown  3 
(2)    Charles  Lloyd  2 

(2)  Jennings  Norris  5 

(3)  Claude  Pickett  4 
Linwood  Potter  2 
Hilliard  Ruff 

(5)    Porter   Stack  5 
(7)   Howard  Wilson  7 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(No  Honor  Roll  reported.) 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(5)  Robert  Alexander  5 
(2)   John  Caddell  3 

Floyd  Causey  4 

(6)  Earl  Chambers  6 
George  Gibson  3 
Claibourne   McKee  4 
S.  T.  McGinnis  3 

(5)    George    McManus  5 

Edward  Martin  5 

Walter  Mitchell 
(2)    Harley  Pennell  4 

Richard   Tysinger  4 
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TRUE  GREATNESS 
Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
T  must  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 

— Isaac  Watts. 
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'Tis  better  to  hope,  though  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  uplifted ; 
For   the    sweet    blue    sky    will    soon    peep 
through, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  lifted ! 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning, 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

— Selected. 
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GREAT  WORDS 


The  greatest  word  is  God 

The  deepest  word  is  soul. 

The  longest  word  is  eternity. 

The  swiftest  word  is  time. 

The  nearest  word  is  now. 

The  darkest  word  is  sin. 

The  meanest  word  is  hypocrisy. 

The  broadest  word  is  truth. 

The  strongest  word  is  right. 

The  tenderest  word  is  home. 

The  most  .solemn  word  is  conscience. 

The  sweetest  word  is  Jesus. 

The  cleanest  word  is  purity. 

The  most  glorious  word  is  life. 


The  friendliest  word  is  neighbor. 
The  deadliest  word  is  hate. 
The  blackest  word  is  traitor. 
The  harshest  word  is  hell. 
The  grandest  word  is  love. 
The  gladdest  word  is  joy. 
The  surest  word  is  faith. 
The  foulest  word  is  filth. 
The  kindest  word  is  mercy. 
The  brightest  word  is  death. 
The  most  useful  word  is  work. 
The  most  restful  word  is  peace. 
The  dearest  word  is  mother. 
The  happiest  word  is  heaven. 

— Selected. 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  SWIMMING  POOL 

Knowing  the  joy  a  swimming  pool  affords  youth  in  this  issue  is 
an  article  from  the  Orphans'  Friend,  showing  the  superintendent's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  such  recreation.  Through  the  columns  of 
The  Uplift  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  thought,  that  the  pool  not 
only  furnishes  recreation  and  pleasure  but  is  used  for  constructive 
and  beneficial  purposes.  Such  recreation  for  our  500  boys  would 
eliminate  the  sordid  humdrum  of  a  monotonous  life,  besides  it 
would  stimulate  the  boys  to  feel  some  one  really  has  their  interest 
at  heart. . 

Superintendent  Boger  will  be  glad  to  contact  any  one  wishing  to 
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contribute  to  the  moral  and  physical  development  of  the  delin- 
quents. 

It  is  our  hope  some  fine  fellow  who  has  fond  recollections  of  the 
"old  swimming  hole"  will  read  understandingly  the  following.  Re- 
member a  small  amount  of  money  invested  for  the  boy  will  be  the 
wisest  economy  to  practice : 

When  the  Sudan  and  Oasis  Temples  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  of  North  Carolina  presented  the  Oxford  Orphanage  with  the 
beautiful  swimming  pool  several  years  ago,  doubtless,  the  main  ob- 
jective was  that  of  a  pleasurable  delight  of  the  children  of  the  Ox- 
for  Orphanage.  Throughout  all  these  years  the  pool  has  been  the 
center  of  summer  time  recreation  and  each  day  during  the  summer 
each  child  has  been  given  the  privilege  of  swimming.  It  has 
brought  an  unlimited  amount  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  but  some 
years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  pool  could  be  used  to  a  far 
more  constructive  and  beneficial  purpose.  It  was  discovered  that 
through  the  general  program  of  the  American  Red  Cross  the  swim- 
ming pool  at  the  Oxford  Orphanage  could  be  used  to  train  pupils 
not  only  in  all  the  arts  of  swimming  and  diving,  but  likewise  to 
become  life  savers  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  first  aid  and  helpful 
service  on  a  water  front. 

Years  ago  licensed  Red  Cross  trainers  and  examiners  were  pro- 
vided from  outside,  and  classes  were  conducted  and  several  of  our 
children  received  certificates.  It  was  later  found  that  from  our 
own  staff  of  workers  it  was  possible  to  secure  those  who  could  train 
pupils  and  become  licensed  examiners.  This  spring  two  of  our 
staff  were  sent  by  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  and  the  Orphanage 
to  the  National  Aquatic  School  at  Camp  Carolina  near  Brevard,  N. 
C.  This  school  was  conducted  by  the  National  Red  Cross  for  all 
the  states  in  the  South  Eastern  section  of  America.  Our  workers 
returned  with  full  certificates  and  again  promoted  a  training  school 
for  life  savers  in  both  junior  and  senior  classes.  As  a  result  40  of 
our  pupils  received  certificates  and  in  a  few  nights  a  beautiful  wa- 
ter pageant,  as  a  high  type  of  community  entertainment  with  the 
use  of  a  swimming  pool,  will  be  held. 

The  following  figures  have  been  compiled  in  regard  to  the  Orph- 
anage High  School,  which  may  be  of  interest: 
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Boys     Girls    Total 
High  School  Enrollment 35         58        93 

High  School  Pupils  Holding  Life 

Saving  Certificates 8         17        25 

Percentage  of  High  School  Pupils  Holding 

Life  Saving  Certificates    22.09     29.3     26.9 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  considered  above,  there  are  fourteen 
puipls  in  the  Grammar-Grade  department  who  hold  life-saving 
certificates. 

In  addition  to  all  these  above  facts  every  single  pupil  in  the  High 
School  can  swim  and  every  pupil  in  the  Orphanage  who  has  been 
here  as  much  as  one  full  year  and  is  above  eight  years  of  age  can 
also  swim  and  dive.  We  feel  that  thi  sis  an  unusual  record  and  we 
are  anxious  for  our  leaders  to  know  something  about  it.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  grateful  to  our  friends  of  the  Shrine  for  this  wonderful 
opportunity. 


APPOMATTOX  PARK 

The  deserted  village,  Appomattox  Court  House,  since  the  bill 
has  been  signed  by  the  president  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
to  restore  this  spot,  to  its  primitive  state,  will  become  the  Mecca 
for  tourists  from  all  over  the  country. 

Despite  the  bickering  of  individuals  and  organizations  from  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  of  the  "Sixties",  Appomattox  with  its  pictur- 
esque old  homes,  suggestive  of  the  traditional  South  will  be  re- 
habiiated  and  landscaped,  suggestive  of  a  reunited  nation  with  good 
will  towards  all  and  ill  will  towards  none. 

The  McLean  House  where  the  terms  of  surrender  were  signed, 
and  the  historic  tavern,  the  scene  of  activities  at  this  particular 
era,  will  be  restored.  In  fact  the  entire  area  within  a  radius  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  old  Court  House  site,  will  be  rebuilt  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  appearance  in  the  day  of  the  surrender,  April  10, 
1865.  The  last  act  of  the  drama  enacted  by  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  has  made  Appomattox  Court  House  a  shrine,  the  memora- 
ble spot  where  Lee  and  Grant  stood  when  the  curtain  was  run 
down  on  the  Confederacy.     The  restoration  of  Appomattox  houses 
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to  their  original  form,  commemorating  history  that  is  of  interest 
to  every  American,  is  timely  and  commendable.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  reviving  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Southland,  and 
bring  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  world,  a  fine  way,  through  contact, 
to  know  people  of  other  states  and  countries. 


AN  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  ROOSEVELT  ADMINISTRATION 

We  too  have  thought  along  the  same  lines  of  the  Smithfield 
Herald,  speculating  that  when  the  President's  Security  measure 
becomes  effective  it  will  eliminate  the  county  homes,  making  it 
possible  for  all  inmates  to  pay  for  their  keep  out  of  the  pensions 
received  from  the  government.  It  may  lead  to  converting  the  coun- 
ty homes  into  county  hospitals. 

The  old  age  pension  will  be  a  boon  to  many,  taking  away  the  fear 
of  being  dependents  when  incapacitated  by  old  age  for  service.  The 
soldiers  who  fight  in  the  battles  of  wars  of  every  period  of  history 
receive  remuneration  for  service,  but  the  old  men  or  women  who 
have  fought  the  battles  of  life  to  make  belt  and  buckle  meet  in 
rearing  a  large  family,  in  many  instances  most  valuable  assets  to 
any  community,  are  bunked,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  made  to 
feel  their  utter  uselessness. 

It  takes  a  far-visioned  man  to  see  that  there  are  more  battles 
than  those  of  war,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  has  made  the  fight 
should  be  sheltered  and  tenderly  cared  for  in  old  age. 

To  participate  in  federal  funds  the  states  have  to  match  the  ap- 
propriations for  old  age  assistance  on  a  certain  basis.  All  in  all, 
the  Social  Security  measure  is  far-reaching  and  will  bring  joy  to 
the  benighted  and  hopeless  old  persons. 


THE  TWO  THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  NOBLENESS 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  tragic  ending  of  Will  Rogers,  the 
humorist,  and  Wiley  Post,  the  courageous  flier,  the  first  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe  by  air,  touched  the  hearts  of  more  people 
throughout   the   country   than   the   deaith   of   man   previously   in 
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high  or  low  estate.  The  personality  of  each,  kindred  spirits, 
but  different  in  their  scope  of  activities,  one  knowing  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  emotions  of  mankind  and  the  other  with  a  passion  to 
explore  the  immeasurable  air  space,  made  the  world  better  and  hap- 
pier by  having  lived. 

Will  Rogers  never  once  faltered  about  his  Cherokee  blood  that 
coursed  through  his  veins.  It  is  known  that  he  made  no  apologies 
for  his  ancestors.  In  a  humorous  way  acknowledged  that  he  could 
not  find  his  way  back  to  the  Mayflower,  but  that  his  forbears  doubt- 
less were  members  of  the  receiving  committee  on  that  memorable 
occasion. 

We  love  to  think  of  this  man  of  the  western  frontier,  so  wonder- 
fuly  human  in  all  he  said  and  did,  having  no  desire  to  copy  the 
foibles  and  frills  of  humanity,  but  inveigled  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  mankind  by  his  simple  faith  cemented  with  the  spirit  of  love  for 
every  body. 

News  of  the  shocking  passing  of  these  two  international  figures 
brought  sadness  to  the  hearts  of  millions  throughout  the  world,  a 
tribute  that  distinctively  belongs  to  those  who  love  and  serve  for 
the  uplift  of  humanity. 


m  =b 
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THE  HAPPY  VALLEY,  WHERE  THE 
YADKIN  RIVER  FLOWS 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Legerwood,  N.  C, — If  God  ever 
made  a  more  beautiful  elongated  spot 
than  the  Yadkin  valley — more  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Happy  Valley — in 
Caldwell  country,  North  Carolina, 
(through  the  center  of  which  flows 
the  Yadkin  river,  purling  its  way  to 
the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean)  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  lo- 
cated. 

This  Happy  Valley  is  emerald- 
framed  on  the  South  by  the  Green 
mountain  range,  and  on  the  North  by 
the  Ripshine  range  of  mountains. 
These  mountains  on  either  side  slope 
down  to  a  level  terrene,  in  breadth 
from  one  mile  to  two  miles,  with  a 
valley  vista  for  miles  and  miles,  car- 
peted with  a  soft,  rich  velvet  of  eye- 
refreshing  green;  mosaiced  with 
bautiful  rural  homes,  and  tesselated 
with  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  like 
agricultural  armies  marching  on  to 
victorious  harvests.  Contented  cat- 
tle browsing  in  verdant  meadows,  the 
voices  of  chanticleers,  near  and  far, 
and  the  cackle  of  hens,  proclaiming 
their  part  in  the  order  of  Happy  Val- 
ley progress  and  achievements;  even 
the  crows  have  caws  for  rejoicing  in 
this  beautiful  land;  the  ripening 
fruits  and  the  blooming  flowers  all 
proclaim  the  rich  gifts  of  Providence, 
and   form    a    natural   picture   of   rare 


beauty  and  charm.  Churches  dot  the 
Valley  like  signal  lights  along  the 
pathway  of  life.  In  this  happy  en- 
vironment is  also  located  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  great  import — 
the  Patterson  School — an  agricultur-' 
al  school  for  boys,  now  in  its  26th 
year. 

This  peaceful  and  restful  valley 
was  created  by  the  same  Divine  hand 
that  spreads  exquisite  tints  upon  the 
lily  and  rose  that  decks  the  autumn 
forests  with  their  gorgeous  draperies 
of  a  thousand  dyes;  that  mingles  the 
deep  blue  of  the  empyrean  vault  in 
the  placid  streams;  that  spangles  the 
azure  mantle  of  the  universe  with  the 
golden  stars,  and  implants  their  won- 
derous  correscating  fires  in  the  opal's 
and  diamond's  hearts;  that  teaches 
the  sun's  artistic  fingers  to  paint  the 
evening  skies  with  all  the  liquid  hues 
of  a  million  shattered  prisms;  that 
bestows  his  changeful  coat  on  the 
cbamelon,  and  casts  the  roseate  flush 
of  early  morning  on  the  mountain 
tops,  and  glossy-like  encircles  the 
frowning  brow  of  heaven  with  the 
glittering  rainbow  coronet,  and  hangs 
the  wondrously-blazing  aurora-boreal- 
is  lamps  upon  the  northern  pole. 

The  good  Lord  is  gracoius  to  Hap- 
py Valley,  and  smiles  upon  it. 


The  value  of  the  dollar  can  never  fall  as  low  as  the    means 
some  people  adopt  to  get  it. — Selected. 
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NATURE  IS  OKEY 


(The  Orphans'  Friend 

Not  so  long  ago  we  read  an  article, 
an  excellent  one,  by  the  way,  in  which 
the  writer  set  forth  the  philosophy 
that  there  are  certain  displeasing  ex- 
periences that  each  person  must  con- 
front. This  thought  was  presented  lo- 
gically and  vigorously.  One  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  could  not  read  it 
without  catching  the  point.  But  the. 
writer  himself  had  a  slant  on  things 
that  proclaimed  aloud  between  the 
lines  that  he  had  not  thought  back 
far  enough,  for  he  referred  to  each 
unpleasant  aspect  of  life  to  be  faced, 
as  a  "hard  fact  of  life".  The  storms 
and  stresses  of  life,  the  illnesses  and 
the  disappointments,  the  strange  and 
adverse  workings  of  what  seems  to  be 
fate,  would  appear  to  be  enough  to 
deserve  the  description  "hard  facts 
of  life".  To  the  person  who  takes  life 
casually  and  never  subjects  himself 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is 
affected,  to  intelligent  analysis,  the 
business  of  living  and  meeting  the 
daily  contingencies  may  seem  too  pro- 
lific with  the  set-backs,  hardships  and 
disappointments  he  encounters  from 
time  to  time.  With  no  key  other  than 
self-interest  or  commonplace  tradi- 
tion, he  is  not  likely  to  open  his  con- 
sciousness to  life's  real  purposes. 

The  immediate  conclusion  that  a 
man  rebuffed  by  hard  experiences 
comes  to  is,  that  nature  is  cruel  and 
relentless.  He  feels  that  her  benefi- 
cent aspects  are  sadly  non-existent 
when  he  comes  round.  But  all  who 
strive  and  think,  who  do  their  best 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  ana  enter 
harmonius   relations   with   evolution's 
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purposes,  sooner  or  later  get  a  vision 
and  come  to  know  that  nature  is  nev- 
er cruel,  never  less  so  than  when  she 
seems  most  cruel, — and  that  every 
trial  and  tribulation  is  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  making  each  man  ul- 
timately something  grander;  finer 
and  more  powerful  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  if  left  to  his  own  devices  to 
painlessly  and  aimlessly  shoot  the 
currents  of  life.  Every  man  who 
meets  adverse  circumstances  grapples 
with  them  and  comes  through  the 
struggle  even  but  partially  success- 
ful, has  built  in  his  mental,  spiritual 
and  physical  organism  the  strength, 
courage  and  endurance  fitting  him  to 
meet  the  same  experience  on  better 
terms  next  time;  and  to  be  the  better 
fit  for  undergoing  any  other  experi- 
ence that  may  come  his  way.  These 
daily  little  things  that  annoy  and  up- 
set, in  the  course  of  time,  total  into 
tremendously  big  things.  It  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  for  a  man  to  shave, 
but  a  few  moments  to  comb  his  hair. 
But  all  his  shaving  and  all  his  hair 
attention  in  a  life-time  amount  to 
days  and  weeks.  If,  as  the  Mason  is 
admonished  to  do  in  the  division  of 
his  time,  he  sleeps  eight  hours  each 
day,  we  have  only  to  do  a  little  figur- 
ing to  see  that  a  man  of  sixty  years 
sleeps  abed  twenty  of  them. 

So  nature  gives  us  broken  doses  of 
all  sorts  of  experiences.  We  are 
prone  to  forget  those  grand  times  she 
gives  us,  those  high  spots  (except 
when  there  is  enough  of  sensation  in 
them  to  present  an  opportunity  for 
regaling  them  to  others  to  show  our 
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importance).  But  the  stomach  aches, 
the  "dirty  deals",  the  disappoint- 
ments and  all  the  things  sinister,  we 
give  preferred  place  in  our  recollec- 
tions and  pity  ourselves  about  them; 
sometimes  reaching  the  condition  of 
actually  enjoying  being  miserable  be- 
cause it  presents  such  fine  opportuni- 
ties to  play,  the  martyr  and  exercise 
grouches. 

We  should  be  reversing  the  pro- 
cess. The  untoward  facts  of  life 
should  be  remembered  and  considered 
long  enough  to  correct  the  causes 
bringing  them  about,  and  to  make  us 
more  sympathetic  to  people  who  need 
and  merit  consolation  or  help;  and 
then  they  should  be  pulled  up  by  ths 
roots  and  entirely  thrown  out  of 
mind — not  just  sidetracked  so  as  to 
flare  up  and  fester  later,  but  really 
thrown  out.  It  is  the  pleasant  and 
the  profitable,  the  positive  thoughts, 
those  making  for  accomplishment  and 
harmony,  that  should  be  permitted  to 
linger  in  the  mind. 

The  person  who  gets  as  "mad  as 
hops"  with  another  and  spends  hours 
and  hours  from  week  to  week  playing 


with  the  thought  of  revenge,  harms 
himself  tremendously,  and  not  a  frac- 
tion of  that  wasted  mental  and  psy- 
chic exercise  does  any  good.  But  let 
the  same  person  think  constructively, 
applying  all  his  faculties  to  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  harmony  and  hap- 
piness and  promoting  the  purposes  of 
evolution,  fostering  the  good  and 
leaving  no  place  for  evil  to  flourish — 
isn't  the  point  clear? 

We  too  are  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  world  is  run  on  money  and 
bossing,  the  stock  market  and  the 
whims  of  the  powers  that  be,  while 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  erroneous 
thinking  is  immeasurably  greater 
than  all  the  evils  of  these  alibis  we 
rig  up  like  men  of  straw  in  explana- 
tion of  our  own  deficiencies. 

It  is  not  the  hard  facts  of  life  that 
hurt.  In  the  main  these  hard  facts 
are  merely  reflections  that  cause  and 
consequence  send  back  to  us  who  orig- 
inate the  causes.  Every  day,  every 
minute,  every  second  of  our  lives,  na- 
ture is  trying  to  make  something 
great  of  us,  something  noble — and 
nature  knows  her  business. 


Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  day.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  sun- 
light— and  when  it  is  hidden  from  us,  let  us  remember  that  in 
the  upper  air,  above  our  clouded  sphere,  it  still  fills  the  heav- 
ens. Many  good  things  continue  to  come  to  us.  Nature  is  con- 
tinually providing  us  with  bounties — while  we  wake,  while 
we  sleep.  So  let  us  go  to  our  appointed  tasks  with  cheerful 
obedience  and  joyful  expectation.  If  trial  and  trouble  await 
us,  or  if,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  burden  seems  too  great, 
we  may  still  be  comforted  in  the  thought  that  above  all,  there 
is  a  Supreme  Being  in  whom  the  world  from  the  beginning, 
and  today,  places  its  trust. — George  Batchelor. 
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HOW  RICH? 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


A  quick-witted  North  Carolinian 
once  remarked.  "The  struggle  of  the 
race  is  to  get  avfay  from  fried 
meat."  This  is  tersely  put,  but  it 
sums  up  a  big  total  of  present  day 
activity.  The  crowd  is  ready  to  do 
honor  to  the  pioneer  who  seized  this 
country  and  made  it  a  land  of  delight 
for  luxury  seekers;  but  few  want  to 
live  the  life  of  the  pioneers  in  sim- 
sple  tastes  and  primitive  ways. 

An  early  volume  of  colonial  times 
gives  a  recipe  for  Brunswick  stew  as 
it  was  originally  made  in  Brunswick 
county,  Virginia.  It  begins  thus : 
"First,  catch  your  rabbit."  Then, 
having  your  rabbit,  full  instructions 
are  given  for  the  additional  ingredi- 
ents. 

But  the  present  generation  is  try- 
ing to  avoid  catching  the  rabbit.  It 
wants  to  go  to  market  to  buy  the 
rabbit.  Therefore  it  needs  cash.  To 
get  away  from  fried  meat  is  to  get 
away  from  primitive  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization  when  lux- 
uries abound — where  the  pinch  of 
hunger  doesn't  drive  to  the  day's 
work  ncr  the  daily  necessities  require 
honest  labor.  The  cash  ;s  the  solu- 
tion. It  will  buy  freedom  from  toil, 
luxurious  homes,  fine  cars,  expensive 
tours  to  all  lands.  The  cash  will  do 
all  this.  Then  we  better  get  the  cash 
to  get  away  from  the  fried  meat,  to 
make  the  escape  from  the  hoi  polloi, 
be  set  apart  as  a  distinct  class,  to 
have,  to  hold,  to  enjoy. 

Yet  such  a  group  soon  becomes  sur- 
feited with  continuous  feasting.  Then 


weariness  comes  and  loneliness  fol- 
lows, because  fellowship  with  the  race 
cf  men  is  lost. 

"The  house  by  the  side  of  the  road" 
is  a  house  where  the  races  of  men  go 
by,  a  house  where  the  races  of  men 
feel  at  home. 

Jane  Addams  had  bequeathed  to 
her  unusual  educational  training,  op- 
portunities for  travel  and  stud}r 
abroad  and  independent  means  to 
gratify  personal  taste  and  ambitions, 
but  she  exchanged  these  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  building  Hull  House,  where 
thousands  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  might  find  a  friend  and  a 
neighbor,  for,  said  she:  "That  per- 
son is  most  cultivated  who  is  able  to 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  great- 
est number  of  persons." 

The  cash  in  hand  will  buy  a  luxuri- 
ous life.  But  are  only  those  rich  who 
have  a  luxurious  life?  Your  eyes 
convey  to  you  the  wonders  of  earth 
and  sky,  a  thousand  tints  on  the  col- 
orful landscape,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  learned;  how  much  of  the  hard 
cash  would  buy  them-  Or  how  much 
of  it  would  outweigh  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose  or  the  purple  violet  wet 
with  dew? 

And  the  choice  strains  of  music,  the 
voices  of  nature  and  of  intimate 
friends,  would  you  silence  them  for 
the  hard  cash? 

Your  wealth  lies  in  what  you  are 
using  and  enjoying,  and  it  increases 
as  it  is  multiplied  or  as  it  is  shared 
with  the  greatest  number. 
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TRAINING  THE  MEMORY 


(Selected) 


"The  face  is  familiar,  but  I  can't 
quite  remember  the  name." 

So  goes  one  of  the  most  over-work- 
ed phrases  in  the  English  language. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
us  find  it  easier  to  forget  than  to  re- 
member, the  history  of  the  human 
race  is  packed  with  instances  of  men 
who  have  been  capable  of  performing 
the  most  astounding  feats  of  memory. 

Among  the  many  persons,  dead  and 
living,  who  have  been  notable  in  this 
regard  must  be  numbered  Justus  Lip- 
sius,  a  gallant  Roman  who  learned  by 
heart  every  word  written  by  the  his- 
torian Tacitus.  So  sure  was  he  of 
his  ability  to  retain  what  he  had 
learned  that  he  agreed  to  recite  pub- 
licly any  passage  asked  for,  his  only 
provision  being  that  a  sword  be  run 
through  his  heart  if  he  made  a  single 
mistake. 

Not  only  did  he  actually  go  through 
the  ordeal,  but  he  survived  to  tell  the 
tale. 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  feat  ac- 
complished by  the  great  English  es- 
sayist, Lord  Macaulay,  who  memoriz- 
ed and  recited  every  syllable  of  those 
two  lengthy  literary  classics,  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  "Paradise 
Lost." 

Psychologists  are  still  baffled  by 
the  famous  case  of  Jedediah  Boxton, 
an  uneducated  British  day  laborer, 
wholly  ignorant  of  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  could  repeat  without  an 
error  as  many  as  10  pages  from  Hom- 
er or  Virgil  after  only  hearing  the 
passages  read  through  once. 

Another    such    memorizing    genius 


was  William  Lyon,  a  wandering 
Scotch  actor  of  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, who  is  said  to  have  repeated 
"without  the  least  hesitation  or  mis- 
take" the  entire  newspaper,  adver- 
tisements and  all,  after  studying  the 
sheet  for  half  an  hour. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  eminent  psychologist,  tes- 
tified to  the  truth  of  the  report  that 
Stanley  Duncan,  clerk  in  a  Philadel- 
phia store,  was  able  to  remember  the 
day  of  the  week  of  any  given  date 
since  his  ninth  birthday,  a  period  ex- 
tending over  42  years. 

Dr.  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard university  law  school,  is  a  pres- 
ent-day figure  who  is  possessed  of  a 
prodigious  memory. 

He  can  quote  page  after  page  from 
the  Latin  classics,  repeat  the  entire 
page  of  a  book  word  for  word  after 
only  one  hearing  and  recall  the  names 
and  faces  of  almost  every  student 
who  has  ever  been  in  one  of  his  class- 
es. 

The  extraordinary  Pound  memory, 
far  from  being  a  natural  gift,  was 
developed  after  long  years  of  prac- 
tice. 

As  a  young  man,  Dr.  Pound  was 
warned  that  he  was  in  danger  of  los- 
ing his  eyesight,  and  in  order  to  rest 
his  eyes  as  much  as  possible,  he  be- 
gan to  trust  more  and  more  to  his 
memory,  a  habit  which  became  great- 
er and  greater  during  the  passing 
years. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  types 
of  memory:  A  memory  for  faces,  A 
memory  for  words,    A    memory    for 
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scenes  and  a  memory  for  music. 

The  professional  musician,  partic- 
ularly the  opera  star  or  the  concert 
artist,  must  be  able  to  pack  millions 
of  notes,  all  integrated  into  the  prop- 
er place,  away  into  his  or  her  mind. 

Grace  Moore,  Lily  Pons  and  other 
Metropolitan  Opera  stars  are  requir- 
ed to  carry  the  words  and  music  of 
as  many  as  five  or  six  difficult  and 
complicated  operatic  roles  simultane- 
ously in  their  minds,  a  feac  which 
becomes  all  the  more  astounding 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
roles  are  often  in  ditferent  languages. 

Great  pianists  must  have  a  reper- 
toire of  two  or  three  hundred  selec- 
tions, each  taking  from  10  minutes 
to  an  hour  to  perform.  Paderewski 
is  said  to  have  once  estimated  that 
he  could  play  the  piano  uninterrupt- 
edly for  eight  and  a  half  days  with- 
out ever  consulting  a  piece  of  music 
or  repeating  the  same  selection  twice. 

Hans  von  Bulow,  celebrated  pianist 


E.nd  composer  of  the  last  century,  had 
such  a  superb  musical  memory  that 
he  could  perform  feats  that  no  other 
pianist  has  ever  been  able  to  equal. 

No  matter  how  lengthy  or  difficult 
the  piece  of  music,  he  could  study  it 
through  two  or  three  times,  put  it 
aside  and  play  it  perfectly. 

History  records  that  Henry  Clay 
could  be  introduced  to  a  hundred  or 
more  persons  at  a  social  gathering 
and  meeting  any  one  of  them  a  year 
later,  could  at  once  address  them  by 
their  proper  names. 

Napoleon,  although  his  memory 
was  faulty  in  some  respects,  was  able 
to  recall  the  names  and  faces  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  fought  in  his 
various  campaigns. 

Students  of  the  subject  say  that 
memory  is  simply  the  product  of  care- 
ful training  and  discipline.  But  some 
of  the  feats  recorded  above  would  in- 
dicate that  possibly  there  is  a  little 
more  to  it  than  that. 


UNBEATEN 


You  haven't  got  me  down,  World, 
You  haven't  knocked  me  out — 
I  may  have  lost  a  round,  but 
Let's  have  another  bout ! 

I'm  not  demanding  favors, 
Or  whining  either,  see? 
You  think  I'll  run  from  punches  ? 
You'll  get  no  yelp  from  me! 

Come  on  with  all  you've  got  then, 
Put  up  your  gloves!  all  set? 
You  havent'  got  me  down,  World 
You  haven't  licked  me  yet! 


— Selected. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS:  NAVAL  CENTER 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 


If  America  ever  again  becomes  em- 
broiled in  a  "Great  W,ar"  keep  your 
eye  on  Hampton  Roads! 

The  very  name  carries  one  back  al- 
most 20  years — to  1917 — when,  with 
this  country  at  last  drawn  into  the 
bloody  maelstrom  of  the  World  War, 
the  United  States  Government  not  on- 
ly used  Hampton  Roads  as  a  port  of 
embarkation  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can troops  bound  for  service  overseas, 
but  for  other  services  as  well,  com- 
mandeering virtually  the  entire  port, 
and  expending  vast  sums  of  money 
on  the  building  of  numerous  docks 
and  warehouses  there. 

Then,  as  never  before  or  since,  did 
this  magnificent  harbor  resound  to 
the  tunes  of  "Over  There"  and  "Keep 
the  Home-Fires  Burning"  as  giant 
transports,  packed  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  gallant  and  expectant  Amer- 
ican youths,  moved  out  into  the  broad 
waters  of  this  world-famous  Virginia 
harbor. 

Looking  out  upon  the  placid  waters 
of  Hampton  Roads  today — at  the  ma- 
jestic panorama  outstretched  before 
one's  gaze — a  panorama  that  embrac- 
es the  cities  of  Portsmouth,  Norfolk, 
Hampton  and  Newport  News — with 
the  Naval  Operating  Base,  Fortress 
Monroe  and  Langley  Field,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  picture — one  asks  himself, 
"Will  history  ever  repeat  itself  at 
this  stragetic  point?  Or  will  some- 
thing far  greater,  from  the  stand- 
point of  historic  importance,  one  day 
take   place  within   this   same  area  V " 

The  name  of  Hampton  Roads  was 
given  to  the   body  of  water   forming 


the  connecting  link  between  the  merg- 
ed waters  of  the  James,  Nansemond 
and  Elizabeth  Rivers,  and  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  four  Virginia  cities 
previously  alluded  to — Portsmouth, 
Norfolk,  Hampton  and  Newport 
News  when  referred  to  collectively, 
are  frequently  called  the  Port  of 
Hampton  Roads.  On  the  southeas- 
tern side  lie  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk 
— on  the  opposite  shore  Hampton  and 
Newport  News. 

For  years  this  port  has  done  a  bus- 
iness far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
population  of  its  surrounding  cities, 
shipping  foods,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  articles  from  all  over 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  various 
ports  of  the  world. 

From  Hampton  Roads  today  there 
is  exported  59  per  cent  of  all  the  coal 
shipped  out  of  this  country;  it  leads 
all  other  ports  in  the  exportation  of 
tobacco,  and  the  statistics  of  grain 
and  cotton  shipments  are  staggering. 

As  a  commercial  center,  Norfolk  is 
the  leading  tobacco  port  of  the  Amer- 
ica's; the  world's  greatest  coal  port, 
and  one  of  the  great  fuel  oil  ports 
of  the  world.  The  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth water-front  has  a  total  of  165 
piers,  nearly  half  of  which  are  own- 
ed by  the  eight  railroads  which  en- 
ter the  three  cities  of  Hampton 
Roads,  bringing  export  cargoes  for 
the  steamship  lines  out  of  Norfolk, 
and  receiving  imports  for  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

As  a  Military  and  Naval  nucleus 
— the       Norfolk-Portsmouth-Hampton 
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Roads  section  is  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally famous.  Here,  as  at  few 
other  places  in  this  country  in  so  con- 
centrated an  area,  the  visitor  has  an 
opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand,  the 
defensive  methods  of  the  United 
States. 

For  located  at  Norfolk  on  the  same 
reservation  are  the  Hampton  Roads 
Naval  Operating  Base — the  base  of 
Operations  and  Supply  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet;  the  Hampton  Roads  Naval 
Training  Station  where  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  all  naval  recruits  are  given 
their  first  training;  the  Hampton 
Roads  Naval  Air  Station,  and  the 
Hampton    Roads    Submarine    Base. 

At  Portsmouth,  just  oppocite  Nor- 
folk on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elizabeth 
River  and  often  called  Norfolk's  sis- 
ter city,  is  located  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  second  largest  in  the  country 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Here,  likewise  is  the  United  States 
Naval  Hospital,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  health  centers  in  the 
country,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  sail- 
ors and  marines. 

With  Newport  News,  where  the 
great  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydocks  Company  is  located — 
largest  shipbuilding  plant  in  the 
world;  Old  Point  Comfort — the  site 
of  Fortress  Monroe  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  Hampton  Roads  and 
Chesapeake  Bay — and  in  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  especially,  where  the 
United  States  Government  has  inves- 
ted millions  of  dollars  for  naval  train- 
ing and  defense — there  is  small  won- 
der that  in  the  event  of  a  war  involv- 
ing this  country,,  Hampton  Roads 
would  be  well  marked  on  the  enemy's 


map  for  early  capture  or  complete 
destruction — while  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  zealously  guarded  of  all  our 
harbors. 

No  patriotic  American  should  be 
in  or  near  Norfolk  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  not  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  Naval  Base, 
located  within  the  city  limits,  for  it 
is  an  experience  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  many  who  find  it  possible  to 
do  so,  make  repeated  visits,  each  time 
coming  upon  some  new  discovery  of 
interest,  and  finding  the  harbor  more 
beautiful  than  before. 

Located  at  the  end  of  Hampton 
Boulevard  (a  thoroughfare  that  takes 
one  into  the  loveliest  residential  sec- 
tions of  Norfolk)  one  finally  reaches 
the  entrance  to  the  base — a  bit 
breathless  and  expectant  to  say  the 
least — .  Here  he  halts  his  car  be- 
fore a  neatly  groomed  Marine  who 
stands  guard  at  the  entrance;  inquir- 
es the  object  of  the  visit,  and  satis- 
fies himself  that  no  guns  or  cameras 
are  being  carried  inside  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Satisfied  on  this  score,  the  guard 
places  a  visitors  card  in  the  front 
left-hand  corner  of  your  car,  and  bids 
you  proceed.  This  card  is  a  constant 
reminder  that  there  must  be  no 
smoking  while  in  the  base,  and  that 
the  speed  limit  is  20  miles  an  hour. 
You  feel  somehow  that  the  number 
on  your  car  license  plates  has  been 
jotted  down  and  that  you  are  not  to 
loiter — unnecessarily. 

With  the  guard  and  guardhouse  be- 
hind, you  now  find  yourself  within 
one  of  the  greatest  Naval  Bases  in 
the  world.  Symmetrical  plots  of 
green     grass — flowers    bordered     and 
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trees-edged  lie  before  you  with  splen- 
did walks  and  drives  on  either  side. 
Straight  ahead  a  few  hundred  paces 
is  a  historic  marker  which  readily 
attracts  the  visitor's  eye,  and  which 
tells  an  interesting  story — an  historic 
preface  to  one's  visit  to  this  base  of 
peacetime  Naval  Operations,  and  po- 
tential wartime  training.  For  it 
reads — 

BATTLE  OF  SEAWELL'S  POINT 
"Confederate  batteries  at  Sea- 
well's  Point  were  located  near 
here.  These  batteries  mounting 
20  32-pounders,  three  42-pounder 
carronades,  and  six  9-inch  rifles, 
successfully  repulsed  an  attack 
by  the  Federal  Fleet,  May  19, 
1361.  This  was  the  first  engage- 
ment fought  in  Virginia  in  the 
War  Between  the  States.  These 
batteries,  under  fire  many  times, 
were  never  silenced  or  captured. 
Thy  were  abandoned  when  Nor- 
folk was  evacuated  May  10, 
1862." 

Farther  on,  one  comes  upon  huge 
tanks  and  enormous  brick  warehous- 
es that  give  to  the  immdeiate  sur- 
roundings the  appearance  of  a  city. 
Some  of  these  huge  warehouses  oc- 
cupy a  full  length  city  block,  and 
house  valuable  naval  supplies.  Oth- 
er buildings  loom  up  along  the  way — 
for  there  is  no  crowding  or  conges- 
tion there.  One  has  a  sense  of  air 
and  space  and  light  everywhere  he 
drives  within  this  great  Government 
Base.  And  the  buildings  are  splen- 
didly marked — Detention  Prison  and 
Receiving  Station ;  Motion  Picture 
Sub-Exchange;  Enlisted  Men's  Club; 
Mess  Hall;  Barber  Shop;  Photogra- 
pher's Shop,  etc.     Farther  on,  or  per- 


haps on  another  drive  one  comes  up- 
on the  great  hangers  of  steel-frame 
construction  used  for  planes;  build- 
ings that  house  the  giant  search- 
lights; the  Ships  Service  Garage; 
Printer's  Shop,  and  the  enormous 
central  heating  plant  that  serves  the 
Officer's  residences  and  base  build- 
ings alike. 

A  block  or  so  from  all  this  and 
one  is  transported  as  if  by  magic  to 
what  might  be  a  quiet,  peaceful  vil- 
lage of  trim  white  cottages  with  a 
little  white-steepled  church  set  in 
their  midst,  and  the  greenest  of  shade 
trees  all  about.  These  cottages  house 
the  petty-officers,  and  are  homey  if 
somewhat  tiny  as  to  size.  Here 
bloom  flowers  in  profusion — summer 
zinnias  in  their  riot  of  reds  and 
burnt-orange;  great  clumps  of  hy- 
drangeas— a  chromatic  scale  of  ex- 
quisite blues,  and  marigolds  and  can- 
nas  in  all  of  their  stately  beauty. 

On  past  these  inviting  cottages,  one 
comes  upon  broad  tennis  courts,  pa- 
rade grounds,  and  still  other  build- 
ings of  interest.  The  huge  Drill 
Hall  is  one  of  these;  another  the  Ad- 
ministration Building — perhaps  the 
most  imposing  building  on  the  base, 
in  which  is  located  the  United  States 
Post  Office;  Commandan't  Office,  and 
other  departments  of  importance.  An- 
other impressive  building  is  marked 
Service  Schools,  which  includes  the 
Recruiter's  School;  Aviation  Ordi- 
nance School;  Naval  Academy  Pre- 
paratory Class,  and  the  Naval  Base 
School  for  Children. 

The  visitor  who  chances  to  turn  in 
"Admiral's  Row"  towards  the  very 
last  of  his  tour  inspection  of  the  base, 
carries    away   with    him   truly   grand 
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memories  of  this  imposing  and  beau- 
tiful residential  section,  for  it  is  here 
that  one  sees  the  handsome  homes  of 
certain  of  the  Navy's  rear-admiral's 
and  captains.  Dillingham  Boule- 
vard it  is  called — this  lovely  drive  of 
Naval  mansions — stately  examples  of 
Georgian  or  pure  Colonial  architec- 
ture, in  all  white  or  red  brick  with 
high   columns  and  gracous  porticos. 

Here  one  passes  the  residence  (so 
marked)  of  the  Captain  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; of  the  Commandant  whose 
ship  is  the  Virginia;  of  the  Rear- Ad- 
miral of  the  Maryland;  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Connecticut,  and  many 
others.  These  beautiful  places  all 
face  on  Hampton  Roads  harbor,  but 
immediately  on  a  small  golf  course, 
situated  on  the  west  side  and  the  Offi- 
cer's Bathing  Beach  and  Flying  Field 
to  the  east.  But  beyond — ever  be- 
yond and  about  it  all — in  clear  and 
exquisite  view — are  the  wide  waters 
of    Hampton    Roads,    with    Newport 


News,  Langley  Field  and  Old  Point 
Comfort  "just  across  the  way." 

If  time  permits,  a  fitting  finale  to 
one's  visit  to  the  Naval  Base  is  a  vis- 
it to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  located 
on  the  Portsmouth  side.  Portsmouth, 
named  for  the  old  English  seaport, 
was  laid  off  in  1752,  and  since  1800 
has  been  a  Naval  Base.  The  present 
Navy  Yard  covers  213  acres,  and  is 
the  second  largest  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  world.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  it  has  handled  more  Navy  con- 
struction and  repair  work  than  any 
other  in  this  country.  It  can  dock 
a  giant  ship  the  size  of  the  Levia- 
than, and  the  S.  S.  George  Washing- 
ton has  been  docked  at  the  yard  for 
repairs   on   several   occasions. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  this  great  Navy 
Yard  is  always  a  source  of  delight 
and  interest  to  visitors  who  have  vis- 
ited it  by  the  thousands. 


Out  of  the  mouth  proceedeth  the  thoughts  of  the  heart. 
Having  trained  the  mind  to  think  good  thoughts,  you  are 
standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
thought-gifts,  to  which  there  is  but  one  end,  provided  you  con- 
tinue to  climb.  The  ability  to  think  good  clean  thoughts  is 
the  thing  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal.  If  you 
would  grow  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  and  in  favor  with  man — 
if  you  would  be  ambitious,  four-square  with  your  fellow-man — 
you  must  think,  act  and  talk  the  part,  and  not  be  forever  carp- 
ing and  mouthing  about  something.  Remember,  it  is  much 
easier  to  criticize  than  to  create. 

The  bee  seeks  for  honey  and  finds  it.  The  serpent  seeks  for 
poison  and  distills  it.  The  critic  may  look  for  errors  so  per- 
sistently that  he  will  be  unable  to  recognize  the  truth  when 
he  meets  it. — The  Yellow  Jacket. 
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SPLIT  EAR  OF  THE  DESERT 


By  Lewis  Wayne  Walker 

Midnight  on  the  desert  of  Arizona, 
with  a  blasting  hot  wind  blowing,  and 
the  thermometer  at  120.  The  water 
trough  had  a  steady  procession  of  vis- 
itors. Quail  with  drooping  crest  flut- 
tered to  its  brim,  bats  skimmed  its 
surface,  a  roadrunner  stalked  out 
from  under  a  cholla  cactus.  His  tail 
did  not  twitch.  Such  display  of  van- 
ity used  up  too  much  energy  on  a 
night  like  this.  A  burro  lay  down, 
only  to  rise  again  restlessly.  The 
convey  of  quail,  the  roadrunner,  and 
a  rabbit  suddenly  slunk  to  one  side. 
Through  the  night  air  could  be  heard 
a  subdued  panting,  and  to  the  water 
trough  strode  a  large  coyote.  His 
hide  was  gray-tipped.  He  was  old,  a 
survivor  of  many  fights,  both  against 
four-legged  adversaries  and  against 
man.  One  ear  was  slit  through  the 
center,  a  searing  mark  on  his  other- 
wise perfect  body.  The  burro  laid 
back  his  long  ears  at  the  intrusion. 
The  coyote  looked  around,  then  drank 
his  fill,  and  faded  into  the  darkness. 

A  long  sandy  road  ran  in  front  of 
a  homesteader's  shack,  not  far  from 
the  trough.  Five  miles  farther  on  it 
stopped  at  a  corral.  From  its  end, 
branching  out  in  all  directions,  were 
small  paths  made  by  wandering,  hit- 
or-miss  desert  prospectors. 

Echoing  on  the  cabin  walls  harsh 
invectives  could  be  heard,  hurled  at 
an  animal.  A  horse,  a  cow,  or  even 
a  mule,  would  have  dropped  dead 
from  shame,  but  a  burro — no!  A 
moment  later,  the  large,  awkward 
front  gate  slammed,  and  the  burro's 
owner    knocked    at    the    door.     Obey- 
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ing  the  unwritten  law  of  the  desert, 
food  was  placed  before  him.  There 
was  talk  of  the  ever-hunted  minerals 
in  the  hills,  the  terrible  hot  spell, 
the  heat-relieving  sandstorm,  and  fin- 
ally the  midnight  call  of  Split  Ear. 
The  prospector  absorbed  it  all.  He 
chewed  on  his  pipe,  stroked  his  rough, 
unkempt  face,  and  then  he  "reckon- 
ed" that  Split  Ear,  the  coyote,  was 
the  same  animal  he  had  shot  about 
five  years  back.  He  had  been  riding 
along,  so  he  drawlingly  remarked, 
with  a  pack  mule  ahead,  heavily  load- 
ed. Tin  dishes  were  rattling,  and  the 
noise   "skeered  up"  a  coyote. 

The  animal  ran  for  about  fifty 
feet,  then  stopped  and  listened,  not 
realizing  that  following  the  pack 
mule  there  was  a  man,  and  that  the 
man  was  armed.  The  prospector  fir- 
ed, and  two  things  happened.  The 
coyote  dropped,  the  pack  mule  bolted, 
and  went  tearing  off  across  the  des- 
ert. This  last  turn  of  events  saved 
the  coyote's  life.  The  prospector 
glanced  at  the  "wolf,"  as  he  called 
him,  before  giving  chase  to  the  mule. 
He  had  made  a  clean  hit.  One  ear 
was  ripped  open,  and  the  stunned  an- 
imal lay  as  if  dead.  A  trail  of  flour, 
sugar,  coffee  and  rice  marked  the 
path  of  the  fleeing  pack  mule.  Un- 
der a  tall  saguaro  cactus  lay  part  of 
a  Dutch  oven, — a  discouraging  sight. 
When  the  man  returned  in  a  white 
heat  of  rage,  with  about  a  quarter  of 
his  original  belongings,  he  saw  the 
coyote  run  off  in  the  distance.  A 
blood-stained  spot  in  the  sand  marked 
the  place  where  the  animal  had  fall- 
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en.  His  description  of  the  wounded 
coyote  and  that  of  the  nocturnal  visi- 
tor dovetailed. 

After  Split  Ear's  midnight  drink  at 
the  trough,  the  temperature  continued 
to  rise  till  it  reached  125  degrees. 
There  it  hovered, — cruel,  devastat- 
ing. The  coyote's  nose  was  hot  and 
dry.  It  had  failed  to  tell  him  of  the 
human  spectators  that  had  watched 
his  every  move  with  sympathetic  in- 
terest. His  feet  were  swollen  and 
blistered.  Each  step  caused  pain  like 
that  of  a  deep-driven  cholla  thorn. 
The  roadrunner  darted  to  one  side, 
but  the  weary  Split  Ear  was  not  look- 
ing for  fresh  meat.  He  was  search- 
ing for  a  place  to  rest,  a  soft  spot, 
where  he  could  lie  down  and  lick  his 
swollen  pads.  Several  thousand  feet 
from  the  trough  was  a  wide  ravine. 
Its  edges  were  cluttered  with  black 
and  gray  stones  of  volcanic  origin. 
They  were  all  pockmarked,  and  very 
light  for  their  size.  In  and  out 
among  them  the  limping  coyote  wan- 
dered, finally  deciding  on  a  small 
crevice  as  a  hiding  place.  Here  he 
dozed  fitfully  for  hours  on  this  night 
of  horror  for  all  the  creatures  of  the 
desert. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  pitiless 
sun  rose  in  a  clear,  brassy  sky.  A 
burning  breeze  waved  the  parched 
grasses.  One  large,  brown,  round 
"stone"  was  not  pockmarked.  Its 
surface  shimmered  in  the  dry  wind, — 
the  tell-tale  fur  of  an  animal. 

Split  Ear  rose  soon  after  the  sun. 
He  stretched,  sniffed  the  air,  and 
smelled  oa:  sensed  disaster  from  the 
elements.  His  lacadaisical  air  van- 
ished, his  paining  paws  were  forgot- 
ten. Hurrying  toward  the  water 
trough,  he  paused  cautiously  on  the 


windward  side.  Rest  had  refreshed 
his  nose.  The  hated  scent  of  man 
was  wafted  to  him.  A  door  slammed 
and  Split  Ear  crouched  on  the  ground. 
He  heard  a  whistling  riata  and  the 
frenzied  trampling  of  many  hoofs 
from  within  the  ocotilla-fenced  cor- 
ral. A  moment  later  a  sorrel  horse 
was  led  forth  and  a  saddle  placed  on 
its  back.  The  owner  started  to 
mount,  the  horse  pranced  and  goat- 
hopped,  but  was  soon  subdued.  In- 
telligent man  has  lost,  due  to  civili- 
zation, the  use  of  many  precious  en- 
downments.  The  rider  did  not  real- 
ize that  the  pony  was  trying  in  vain 
to  issue  a  weather  warning,  which,  if 
heeded,  would  keep  them  both  at 
home. 

Split  Ear  again  drank  furtively. 
He  was  nervous.  The  breeze  had 
ominously  stopped,  the  air  had  be- 
come depressingly  and  menacingly 
still.  He  headed  back  to  the  ravine, 
where  he  had  had  his  night's  rest, 
and  once  more  searched  among  the 
boulders.  An  hour  later  he  was  hid- 
den from  sight  and  from  the  elements. 

In  the  southwest  agitated  clouds 
began  to  form.  A  peculiar,  writhing 
arm  reached  earthward,  leaving  de- 
struction wherever  it  touched.  A 
deathly  calm,  foreboding  stillness  per- 
vaded everything,  as  if  the  very  des- 
ert held  its  breath.  Not  a  leaf  stir- 
red. Only  the  whine  of  the  oncom- 
ing sandstorm  broke  the  silence.  The 
ears  of  all  the  desert  folks  were  laid 
tack  as  they  sought  shelter.  Like  a 
blast  from  the  lower  regions,  the 
storm  hit  with  all  its  fury.  Bits  of 
cactus,  pumice  stone,  and  sand  chok- 
ed the  air.  Horses  and  cattle  went 
as  the  wind  directed,  with  their 
heads   held    low.     Barbed-wire   fences 
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were  now  no  barrier  to  the  tortured, 
terrified  beasts,  as  they  plunged 
ahead.  Nothing  but  serious  injury, 
death,  or  an  easing  of  the  elements 
would  make  them  stop.  A  washtub 
near  the  water  trough  was  lifted  in- 
to the  air.  Careening  crazily,  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  yellowish,  sandy  fog. 

Gusts  of  hot  wind  blew  down  into 
the  crevice  in  which  Split  Ear  was 
hiding.  The  whine  of  the  storm  reach- 
ed his  ears,  and  powdery  sand  filtered 
down  on  his  fur.  He  shut  his  eyes, 
put  his  nose  under  his  paws,  and 
curled  up  tightly,  his  tail  over  all.  His 
breathing  was  forced  in  this  position, 
but  any  sand  that  would  have  been 
drawn  into  his  nostrils  was  now  hair- 
strained. 

Above  the  noise  of  the  havoc 
around  him  he  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  nearby  crash.  He  jumped  in 
fright,  raised  his  nose,  but  was  soon 
back  in  the  same  position.  The  sand 
had  tmeporarily  destroyed  his 
sense  of  smell.  His  eyes  burned  and 
smarted  intolerably.  The  storm  was 
furious  while  it  lasted,  but  luckily  it 
did  not  last  long.  Within  fifteen 
minutes  it  had  spent  itself  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  moved  on  to  the  north- 
east, to  new  territory.  Now  came  a 
desert  miracle.  The  atmosphere 
through  which  the  sand  had  passed 
was  clear,  cool,  and  refreshing,  as  if 
a  heavy  rain  had  fallen,  but  not  many 
of  the  desert  dwellers  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  enjoy  it.  Those  that  were 
not  still  in  hiding  were  searching  for 
water  to  ease  their  parched  throats. 
Those  that  had  remained  secreted 
were  rubbing  their  eyes,  wondering  if 
it  was  yet  safe  to  venture  forth.  A 
few   of   the   more    unfortunate   would 


try  to  emerge,  only  to  find  their  way 
blocked.  Their  end  would  come  with 
suffocation. 

Half  buried  in  sand,  Split  Ear  tried 
to  rise.  Little  by  little  he  moved  out 
from  the  encasing  mould  of  debris. 
He  glanced  about  and  was  startled  to 
see  a  strange,  round,  shining  object 
a  few  rods  from  him.  Stealthily,  and 
with  ludicrous  fear,  he  crept  toward 
it,  only  to  find  a  dented  and  battered 
tin  washtub.  Its  fall  against  the 
rocks  had  given  him.  his  sudden  re- 
cent fright.  In  itself  it  was  harm- 
less, but  it  reeked  with  the  smell  of 
man.  Weeks  and  months  had  former- 
ly gone  by  with  neither  sight  nor 
scent  of  this  hated  enemy.  His  pup- 
pyhood  had  been  compartively  safe, 
wild  and  free,  but  even  during  his 
lifetime  things  had  changed.  Ranch- 
es had  sprung  up  like  mushrooms. 
Man  was  conquering  the  country  ov- 
erwhelmingly. In  the  distant  past 
there  were  fleet-footed  antelope.  Now, 
to  take  their  place  there  were  clum- 
sy cattle.  Where  red  men  once  stalk- 
ed animals  for  food,  white  men  now 
killed  for  sport.  Man  dominated  the 
lives  of  the  smaller  folk.  This  domi- 
nation  could  be  used  to   advantage. 

That  afternoon  Split  Ear  had  good 
hunting.  The  desert  was  teeming 
with  small  rodent  life.  Kangaroo 
rats  that  were  usually  out  during 
nocturnal  hours,  were  running  and 
jmping  across  the  sands,  looking  for 
places  of  concealment.  Their  large, 
brown,  trusting  eyes  were  blinded  by 
the  white  glare.  They  had  been  forc- 
ed from  their  holes  by  a  lack  of  air. 
The  soft,  loose,  shifting  sand  had 
plugged  the  entrances.  Thye  had  to 
veritably    dig   new    homes.     It   would 
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be  many  days  before  the  ground 
again  set, — before  the  small  creatures 
could  make  passageways  which  would 
remain  intact  as  a  haven  of  refuge 
in  case  of  danger.  Split  Ear  reaped 
a  harvest.  Chipmunks,  ground  squir- 
rels, gophers,  cottontails  and  juaoici- 
ios  fell  as  his  prey. 

As  if  to  atone  somewhat  for  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  morning  storm, 
nature  gave  the  desert  her  loveliest 
in  the  evening.  The  tall  saguaro 
shadows  lengthened.  Gray  clouds 
flecked  the  western  sky.  Volcanic 
mountains  in  the  distance  loomed  up 
black  and  rugged.  The  sun — a  ball 
of  fire  as  it  sunk  towajrd  the  hori- 
zon— turned  the  banked  clouds  saf- 
fron, crimson, — flaming,  beauteous. 
High-flying  particles  of  dust  lifted 
into  the  atmosphere  by  the  tornado 
reflected  startling  colors.  Every- 
thing took  on  a  rosy  tinge.  Slowly 
the  clouds  changed  from  brilliant 
hues  to  deep  purple — brown — finally 
black.  Night  had  fallen  on  the  des- 
ert. 

A  score  of  mjiles  to  the  west,  on 
the  border  of  Split  Ear's  domain,  ran 
a  long,  muddy  irrigation  ditch,  used 
as  a  watering  place  by  the  various 
desert  animals.  Only  occasionally 
lid  Split  Ear  dare  to  return  and 
drink  from  the  trough  by  the  cabin. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  the  man- 
made  oasis  the  scent  of  a  rabbit  came 
to  him  from  behind  a  clump  of  wax- 
en-leafed greasewood.  He  paused  in 
his  lope  and  raised  one  paw  like  a 
setter.  The  wind  was  blowing  from 
his  quarry.  Split  Ear  dropped  on 
his  stomach  and  crawled  along.  From 
out  the  mass  of  bushes  there  rose 
two  long  ears.     A  jack  bounded  into 


the  open,  hesitated,  saw  the  enemy, 
and  started  to  run  over  the  hot  sand. 
When  the  rabbit  was  several  hundred 
feet  away  he  jumped  high  in  the  air, 
clearing  the  surrounding  bushes,  look- 
ed backward  to  see  if  he  was  pursued, 
and  then  ran  on.  Sometimes  the  rab- 
bit was  white,  sometimes  he  changed 
to  brown,  as  he  raised  and  lowered 
the  white-based  hairs  on  his  back  and 
sides.  Split  Ear  watched  him  run. 
He  judged  the  distance.  The  gap 
was  too  great  for  successful  pursuit. 

An  ominous  buz-z-z-z  sounded  at 
the  coyote's  feet.  He  sprang  into 
the  air  and  landed  a  yard  to  one  side. 
Snarlingly  lifting  his  upper  lip,  he 
disclosed  gleaming  teeth.  One  paw 
was  raised  as  if  to  slap  the  offending 
reptile,  but  after  a  slight  hesitation 
it  was  slowly  lowered.  This  death- 
dealing  enemy  had  hidden  magic.  The 
rattler  slithered  into  the  very  heart 
of  a  torturous-looking  prickly-pear 
cactus  that  was  spread  out  over  the 
ground. 

The  lone  coyote  progressed  another 
mile,  then  came  to  a  road.  The  sound 
of  a  slow-moving  car  made  him 
crouch  behind  a  bush.  Two  men  were 
in  the  front  seat.  One  of  them  was 
throwing  out  pieces  of  meat  several 
hundred  yards.  When  they  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance  Split  Ear 
rose  and  sniffed  the  planted  food, 
scattered  solely  for  his  race's  "bene- 
fit." He  remembered  a  former  les- 
son. Eating  this  would  cause  him 
days  of  torture.  He  was  wise  to  the 
ways  of  poisoners.  Skirting  the  road- 
side, he  found  more  "bait"  that  would 
have  been  devoured  by  one  less  wary. 
There  were  many  innocent  victims.  A 
turkey  buzzard,  still  in  the  throes  of 
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agony,  raised  a  small  cloud  of  dust  as 
it  flapped  about.  Behind  a  fence  pole 
was  a  spotted  skunk,  stretched  out 
lifeless.  Farther  on,  in  the  center  of 
a  sandy  area,  lay  a  burrowing  owl, 
its  wings  stiff  and  tense, — and  not 
far  away  a  mocking  bird,  its  melodi- 
ous song  hushed  forever.  He  left 
the  roadside — the  animal  cemetery  of 
the  desert — and  headed  again  for  the 
irrigation  ditch. 

From  afar  he  sighted  wagons, 
mules,  tractors,  and  many  laborers. 
In  a  straight  line,  running  for  miles 
there  was  freshly-moved  dirt.  New 
dams  and  locks  were  piled  at  the  side 
of  the  embankment.  Small,  poorly- 
built  dwellings  had  been  erected  al- 
most overnight.  The  bringing  of  wa- 
ter to  the  region  had  also  brought  a 
"boom'  to  the  arid  desert.  In  a  few 
years  this  locality  would  be  a  thriv- 
ing agricultural  center.  Split  Ear 
turned  away.  The  scene  was  not  a 
new  one  to  him.  During  his  life  he 
had  traveled  far  and  wide.  Wherev- 
er man  settled  he  was  considered  an 
outlaw. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Split  Ear 
was  a  rare  visitor  to  the  desert  he 
knew  so  well.  He  had  taken  as  his 
headquarters  the  high,  green  moun- 
tains to  the  north.  Here  he  roamed 
a  wilderness  inhabited  by  mavericks, 
deer  and  bear.  Only  occasionally  did 
a  cowpuncher  come  into  the  territory 
in  search  of  lost  stock. 

Jacks  in  the  mountains  were  scarce, 
and  jack  rabbits  are  the  natural  food 
of  a  coyote.  Split  Ear  had  new  les- 
sons to  learn.  In  the  rock  ledges  he 
found  many  small  animals, — the  hay- 
makers, or  coneys.  Experience  soon 
taught    him    that    they    could    not    be 


caught  by  a  rush,  but  his  animal 
strategy  devised  a  scheme.  He  would 
locate  one  of  these  busy  little  work- 
ers as  it  was  carrying  wisps  of  grass 
in  its  mouth.  He  would  sit  on  his 
haunches,  jaws  watering,  and  watch 
the  animal  spread  out  the  fodder  to 
be  sun-cured.  He  saw  how  they  stor- 
ed it  away  before  sundown  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  damp,  and  subject  to 
mildew.  When  he  became  thoroughly- 
acquainted  with  the  paths  most  fre- 
quently used,  he  crept  away.  From 
a  distance  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
seen.  Immediately  there  would  be 
excited  calls.  The  panic-stricken  an- 
imals hurriedly  scattered  for  safety. 
Split  Ear  would  turn,  and  with  belly 
close  to  the  ground,  crawl  to  the  net- 
work of  trails.  There  is  usually,  in 
a  coney  village,  one  special  point  af- 
fords a  good  lookout,  a  place  from 
which  to  sight  danger.  Behind  this 
rock,  or  log,  or  whatever  it  happened 
to  be,  the  coyote  crouched.  The  first 
coney  to  emerge  would  look  in  the 
direction  where  Split  Ear  was  last 
seen.  Failing  to  spot  his  enemy  at 
first  glance,  he  immediately  ran  to 
the  vantage  point,  where  he  fell  a 
prey  to  the  fast-moving  paw  of  the 
hidden  coyote. 

As  the  cold  winter  months  passed 
he  became  proficient  in  mountain  lore. 
The  snow  in  the  high  valleys  com- 
menced to  melt.  With  the  change  in 
the  season  there  was  also  in  a  change 
in  Split  Ear.  He  no  longer  desired 
to  be  a  hermit.  He  wanted  a  mate, 
a  companion.  The  days  grew  longer, 
the  nights  shorter,  and  his  nocturnal 
serenade  echoed  from  hill  to  hill.  His 
ptaccato  barks  rang  back  in  his  ears 
when  he  paused  for  breath.     To  the 
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uninitiated  in  animal  ways  it  would 
seem  that  dozens  of  coyotes  were 
abroad,  but  in  reality  only  the  voice 
of  Split  Ear  called  unceasingly 
throughout  the  early  evening.  Twen- 
ty miles  to  the  south,  long  freights 
were  hauling  desert  produce  to  the 
eastern  markets.  To  Split  Ear's  del- 
icate senses  the  whistles  were  a  chal- 
lenge. The  "iron  horse"  in  the  dis- 
tance drew  forth  an  answering  howl, 
and  usually  the  coyote  went  toward 
the  mysterious  sound.  From  a  cleft 
in  the  hills  he  watched  the  man-made 
changes  disfigure  what  was  his  for- 
mer domain.  At  nightfall,  far-away 
lights  twinkled  merrily.  A  year  be- 
fore there  had  been  very  few.  Now 
there  were  many. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  the  moun- 
tain cleft,  he  was  about  to  bark  an 
answer  to  a  train,  whistling  and 
winding  its  way  through  the  foothills 
like  a  luminous  snake,  when  a  call 
from  the  desert  made  him  pause.  To 
the  human  ear  it  was  only  a  coyote 
bark,  but  to  the  lonely  male  animal 
in  the  mountain  pass  it  was  at  last 
a  message  from  one  of  his  own  kind. 
It  sounded  lonely  also. 

Split  Ear  trotted  toward  the  call, 
mutilated  ear  flapping,  the  other  up, 
and  his  tail  raised.  He  had  progres- 
sed about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when 
the  ground  carried  to  him  the  vibra- 
tions of  rapid  foot-falls.  He  crouch- 
ed. A  jack  came  bounding  through 
the  underbush.  Several  hundred  feet 
behind  the  rabbit,  the  strange  coyote 
gave  an  excited  yelp.  Split  Ear  took 
up  the  chase.  He  gave  but  one  bark. 
Translated,  it  meant,  "Wait!"  The 
jack  was  only  a  few  feet  ahead  of 
him,  and  was  tired.     Gradually  Split 


Ear  edged  to  its  right.  Both  hunted 
and  hunter  circled  to  the  left.  In 
less  than  a  minute  the  jack  was  again 
at  the  spot  where  Split  Ear  had  join- 
ed the  chase.  The  silent  night  was 
broken  by  another  sharp  bark.  Split 
Ear  slowed  down  and  trotted  leisure- 
ly to  the  left.  There  was  a  scuffle 
ahead,  a  few  grains  of  flying  sand 
hit  the  base  of  an  armored  cactus. 
The  male  coyote  strode  into  a  small 
clearing,  surrounded  by  yellow-blos- 
somed palo  verde  and  scarlet  cacti 
flowers.  A  meal — and  a  mate — await- 
ed him. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  they  re- 
layed many  rabbits,  and  traveled  from 
the  desert  to  the  mountains  together. 
They  looked  into  the  future  months 
and  both  seemed  to  realize  that  food 
for  a  family  would  be  needed,  instead 
of  food  for  just  a  pair.  In  the  moun- 
tains safety  was  assured,  but  prey 
was  hard  to  catch.  In  the  desert  that 
had  turned  to  farming  there  was 
plenty  for  the  larder,  but  great  dan- 
ger. A  compromise  was  made  as  a 
home  location.  In  the  foothills  they 
discovered  a  grassy  plateau,  dotted 
with  yucca,  or  soap-weed.  It  was  too 
high  for  the  typical  desert  flora,  too 
low  for  the  mountain  pines,  Alamos, 
or  cottonwoods,  grew  in  profusion 
along  a  sandy  stream  bed.  The  roots 
occasionally  came  to  the  surface,  and 
near  these  roots  the  mate  of  Split  Ear 
dug  her  den. 

It  was  not  a  showy  home.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  supposed  to  be.  The  ut- 
most secrecy  was  preserved.  While 
one  coyote  worked,  the  other  would 
sit  on  a  hillock,  a  hundred  yards 
away,  eyes  alert  for  danger.  They 
dug  the  tunnel  to  a  depth  of  about 
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four  feet,  then  straightened  it  out. 
For  six  feet  the  digging  progressed 
horizontally.  Then  there  was  a  slight 
rise.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  a 
chamber  about  two  feet  across  was 
excavated.  This  was  the  living  room, 
the  dining  room,  the  kitchen — and  the 
nursery — all  in  one. 

A  week  went  by  while  both  roamed 
the  plateau.  Then  there  came  a  time 
when  Split  Ear  only  was  abroad.  His 
mate  was  busy  housekeeping.  He 
made  many  trips  to  the  desert  coun- 
try in  quest  of  the  fast-increasing 
jack  rabbits.  They  could  be  scared 
from  almost  every  bush.  Many  green 
trees  were  girdled  and  dying  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  forages.  He  had  trou- 
ble in  getting  through  the  recently 
erected  "rabbit  fences."  The  crop- 
destroying  rabbits  were  becoming 
very  plentiful.  There  were  far  more 
than  he  had  ever  seen  before.  The 
pups  and  mate  of  Split  Ear  were 
well  fed. 

Several  months  passed  before  the 
happy  family  of  seven  started  desert- 
ward.  Split  Ear  led,  five  pups  fol- 
lowed, then  came  the  mother.  Their 
lessons  on  life  and  self -protection  had 
up  to  this  time  been  meager.  As 
hunters,  all  the  pups  could  claim  as 
prey  were  several  pack-rats  apiece. 
Now,  however,  they  were  out  for  big- 
ger game.  For  days  they  had  ab- 
sorbed instruction  from  their  parents. 
They  were  ready. 

They  came  to  the  first  of  the  sag- 
uaros,  or  giant  cactus.  Farther  down 
hill  were  the  chollas,  with  their  sil- 
very balls  of  barbed  needles,  then  the 
prickly-pears.  As  in  the  past,  both 
Split  Ear  and  his  mate  saw  many 
rabbits,  but   they  were   for  the   most 


part  old  and  wary.  They  were  not 
ideal  subjects  for  training  purposes. 
The  pups  discovered  numerous  "rab- 
bit forms,"  little  indentations  under 
cacti  or  bushes,  where  rabbits  spend 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  These 
brought  forth  baby  snarls  as  the  cubs 
sniffed  about  excitedly.  Split  Ear 
left  the  family  group,  and  his  ab- 
sence seemed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
pups  were  absorbed  in  affairs  of  their 
own.  Suddenly,  however,  there  came 
a  short,  excited  bark.  The  mother 
coyote  cautioned  the  young  to  silence, 
and  they  imitated  her  as  she  squat- 
ted on  the  sand.  Rapid  vibrations 
were  radioed  through  the  ground.  A 
moment  later  there  burst  into  the 
family  group  a  long-eared  rabbit  run- 
ning for  life.  Split  Ear  was  his  pur- 
suer. The  sight  of  game  so  close 
was  too  much  of  a  temptation  for  the 
youngsters.  Five  little  mouths  ut- 
tered short  whines  of  eagerness  as 
they  took  to  the  chase.  In  a  few 
rods  they  were  outdistanced  by  the 
quarry  and  their  mother.  This  time 
Split  Ear  stayed  with  his  pups. 

A  minute  passed.  Again  there 
was  a  short  bark.  Now  the  young 
did  not  need  cautioning  to  be  quiet. 
They  were  on  their  toes,  ready  for 
the  chase,  but  motionless.  The  rab- 
bit entered  the  clearing.  His  mouth 
was  open.  Almost  winded,  he  gasped 
for  breath.  His  ears  were  down,  and 
his  steps  were  dragging.  The  father 
of  the  family  shot  before  him,  per- 
fectly timed.  The  jack  doubled  in  his 
tracks  and  the  pups  pulled  him  down. 
It  was  their  first  earned  meal.  A  tur- 
key buzzard  circled  low,  only  to  fly 
away  disgruntled.  Scraps  from  this 
feed  would  not  supply  even  ants. 
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The  buzzard  circled  higher.  A  mile 
or  so  to  the  north  was  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Cowboys  were  driving  cattle.  Split 
Ear  raised  his  head  in  anxiety  as  he 
led  his  family  procession  toward  the 
south,  away  from  the  advancing, 
bawling  herd.  The  cattle  were  wild. 
Some  of  them  were  the  mavericks  of 
the  mountains.  All  had  had  at  least 
a  year  of  freedom,  and  they  did  not 
understand  control.  Now  and  then 
an  unruly  steer  ox  cow  would  burst 
from  the  ranks  and  run  madly  across 
the  desert,  a  cowpuncher  in  pursuit. 
The  wise  turkey  buzzard  returned, 
and  circled  downward  to  finish  the  in- 
terrupted meal  of  the  coyotes.  A 
puncher  pulled  his  horse  to  a  halt. 
Against  a  "rabbit  fence"  he  had  seen 
some  furtive  brown  forms.  The  calf 
he  was  chasing  could  wait.  The  kill- 
ing of  coyotes  seemed  more  impor- 
tant. 

Six  shots  rang  out.  The  vulture 
flapped  skyward  in  haste.  An  hour 
later  it  had  again  settled  to  the 
ground.  This  time  there  was  plenty 
of  food  set  before  the  big  bird, — four 
small  bodies  and  one  large,  all  skin- 
ned and  fresh.  Split  Ear  had  es- 
caped the  bullets,  and  was  dragging 
a  bleeding  youngster  toward  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  but  his  task  was 
hopeless.  The  fifth  cub  succumbed  on 
the  trip.     He  alone  of  the  once  hap- 


py, useful  family  survived.  That  af- 
ternoon two  cowboys  strode  noisily 
across  the  board  floor  of  the  county 
clerk's  office,  collecting  bounties  on 
the  slaughtered  coyotes.  At  the  next 
window  a  boy  was  counting  the  ears 
of  jack  rabbits  that  were  being  turn- 
ed in  for  similar  "blood  money"! 

Split  Ear  never  again  visited  the 
desert  country,  although  instinct  and 
common  sense  told  him  that  food  in 
the  shape  of  long-eared  pests  was 
plentiful.  Two  years  later  the  beard- 
ed man  that  had  marked  him  for  life 
saw  him  again  from  the  darkness  of 
a  prospect  hole.  He  reached  for  the 
rifle  that  was  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel,  then  paused, 
laid  it  down,  and  lifted  his  pick  in- 
stead. As  he  chipped  at  the  rock,  he 
mused  to  himself, — 

"It's  funny  about  there  'ere  ani- 
mal. Since  the  coyotes  have  been 
killed  the  farmers  have  been  com- 
plainin'  a  heck  of  lot  about  rabbits. 
Maybe  them  cabin  folks  was  right! 
They  claim  that  rabbits  eat  over  one- 
tenth  of  the  crops.  Now — I  just 
wonder  whether  the  coyotes  have 
anything  to  do  with  that?  I'm  kinda 
glad  I  let  that  critter  live.  I  didn't 
aim  to  kill  him  nohow  when  I  first 
seen  him, — jest  wanted  to  kinda  ear- 
mark him, — brand  him  my  own!" 


Enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  day,  for  this  day  only  is  ours;  we 
are  dead  to  yesterday  and  we  are  not  yet  born  to  the  morrow. 
But  if  we  look  abroad  and  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the 
evil  of  many,  certain  and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and  what  will 
never  be,  our  load  will  be  as  intolerable  as  it  is  uncertain. 

— Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Messrs.  J.  C.  Fisher  and  J.  L.  Car- 
riker  made  a  trip  to  Jacksonville  and 
"Whiteville  last  Wednesday  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  a  couple  of  boys 
who  escaped  from  this  institution 
several  months  ago. 
— o — 

About  half  a  car-load  of  fertilizer, 
consisting  of  potash  and  soda,  was 
unloaded  at  our  siding  last  Tuesday. 
This  will  be  used  in  speeding  the 
growth  of  the  Fall  planting  in  our 
garden  and  farm  crops. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
The  Uplift,  was  called  to  Suffolk,  Va., 
last  week  on  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  her  sister,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
M.  King,  of  Concord,  making  the  trip 
with  her.  Mrs.  Cook  returned  last 
Sunday  and  reported  improvement  in 
her  sister's  condition. 
— o — 

Dan  Monroe,  one  of  our  old  boys, 
visited  the  School  last  week.  Dan  is 
now  living  in  Rockingham,  where  he 
is  employed  in  a  cotton  mill.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Training  School  in 
1930  and  was  paroled  January  2, 
1932.  Dan  informed  us  that  he  is 
married  and  has  a  daughter  six 
months  old. 

The  matter  of  school  books  at  the 
Training  School  is  quite  an  item  of 
expense.  In  public  schools,  where  this 
expense  is  distributed  among  all  the 
families  represented,  the  burden  is 
not  so  apparent,  but  when  the  pur- 
chase of  books  is  necessary  for  five 
hundred  boys,  ranging  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  grades,  the  amount  of 


money  involved  runs  into  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

Last  week  new  books  were  purchas- 
ed for  the  entire  School.  This  was 
made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  lean  years  of  depres- 
sion, very  few  books  were  added,  and 
the  entire  supply  was  well  worn. 
— o — 

The  boys  of  the  Training  School' 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  quite  a 
number  of  interested  friends  in  Ca- 
barrus County  who  are  always  on  the 
alert  for  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  add  to  their  pleasure 
while  at  the  institution.  Last  week 
a  large  quantity  of  popular  maga- 
zines were  left  here  for  their  use  by 
Mrs.  Horace  Robertson,  of  Kannapo- 
lis;  a  group  of  ladies  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Concord;  and 
Mr.  Hood,  manager  of  McClellan's 
Store,  also  of  Concord.  This  read- 
ing matter  was  issued  to  the  various 
cottages,  and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  assure  these  good 
friends  that  the  officials  of  the  insti- 
tution are  deeply  grateful  for  their 
kindly  interest  in  our  boys. 
— o — 

Dr.  Paul  Caldwell,  pharmacist  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  and  dispen- 
sary at  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  visited  the  School  last 
Friday.  Dr.  Paul  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
barrus County  but  has  been  living  in 
New  York  for  the  past  thirty-eight 
years.  He  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  work  of  this  institution  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  its  progress 
through  the  columns  of  The  Uplift, 
having  been  a  regular  subscriber  for 
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many  years.  We  were  very  glad  to 
have  had  the  genial  Doctor  visit  us, 
our  only  regret  being  that  his  stay  in 
our  midst  was  so  short.  Aftre  spend- 
ing a  few  more  days  with  relatives 
in  Concord  he  will  return  to  Staten 
Island.      

For  several  years  the  members  of 
the  Kannapolis  Band  have  been  very 
considerate  of  us,  having  made  the 
trip  from  the  "Towel  City"  on  sever- 
al occasions  to  render  delightful  pro- 
grams for  the  diversion,  entertain- 
ment and  education  of  the  Training 
School  boys.  The  leader  of  this  splen- 
did organization,  Mr.  R.  G.  McGuirt, 
has  always  been  more  than  willing 
to  provide  this  amusement  and  he 
tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  band 
show  the  same  willingness,  for  every 
time  the  announcement  is  made  that 
a  program  at  the  School  is  scheduled, 
he  is  assured  of  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent  attendance. 

The  School  officials,  desiring  to 
show  their  apperciation  in  a  small 
way,  had  been  promising  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band  a  watermelon  feast. 
Last  Monday  night  about  thirty-five 
band  "boys"  and  a  pile  of  watermel- 
ons got  together  on  the  campus.  More 
than  three  hundred  melons  were  cut, 
providing  plenty  for  both  our  large 
family  of  nearly  five  hundred  boys 
and  their  guests. 

The  band  being  somewhat  late  in 
arriving,  the  boys  were  served  first. 
The  visitors  looking  on  were  able  to 
see  the  real  enjoyment  our  boys  de- 
rive from  these  feasts.  An  addition- 
al cutting  of  melons  was  made  after 
the  boys  had  retired,  to  serve  the 
visitors. 


We  were  delighted  to  have  had 
Mr.  McGuirt  and  his  musicians  with 
us,  and  everyone  present  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  melons  and  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  the  occasion. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, boys'  work  secretary  of  the 
Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  is  enjoy- 
ing a  vacation  in  Canada,  Mr.  John 
McCachern,  assistant  physical  direc- 
tor of  the  organization,  conducted  the 
service  at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Following  the  Scripture  recitation 
and  opening  prayer,  Mr.  McCachern 
addressed  the  boys  briefly.  He  then 
presented  Miss  Mauguerite  Atwell,  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church  choir,  who  render  a  so- 
lo in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 

Mr.  McCachern  then  presented  Rev. 
Herman  P.  Wyrick,  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  Lutheran  Church,  Charlotte, 
who  read  part  of  the  story  of  the  boy 
Jesus  in  the  temple  as  found  in  Luke 
2:41-52.  Rev.  Mr.  Wyrick  then  ad- 
dressed the  boys  on  "The  Presence  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  What  it 
Means  to  Us." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks 
the  speaker  stated  that  the  Jewish 
people  were  very  devout  in  the  mat- 
ter of  keeping  feasts,  most  of  which 
were  observed  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

Among  the  Jewish  people,  said 
Rev.  Mr.  Wyrick,  when  a  child  reach- 
ed the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was 
known  as  a  child  of  the  law,  and -at- 
tendance at  these  feasts  was  compul- 
sory. Before'  reaching  that  age,  his 
attendance  at  the  temple  was  discre- 
tionary. 
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The  Jewish  boy  of  that  day,  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  was  compelled  to 
study  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
learn  many  Psalms,  this  education 
being  recieved  in  the  home,  but  any 
boy  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
Scriptures  read  in  the  temple,  and 
to  study  with  the  learned  doctors 
there. 

The  speaker  then  told  how  Mary 
and  Joseph  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  and  how,  upon 
their  homeward  journey  they  missed 
the  boy  Jesus.  Returning  to  the  tem- 
ple they  found  him  conversing  with 
the  learned  teachers.  These  teachers 
were  amazed  at  the  brightness  of  one 
so  young. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wyrick  then  spoke  of  the 
development  of  the  individual  life, 
both  with  Christ  and  with  us.  We  are 
told,  said  he,  that  Christ  increased  in 
stature.  He  grew  to  the  normal 
heighth  of  a  Jewish  man.  This  nor- 
mal growth  was  caused  by  exercise, 
work,  good  food  and  clean  habits. 
Jesus,  in  early  life,  worked  in  a  car- 
penter shop.  We  too,  should  apply 
ourselves   to   daily   tasks,   and   every- 


thing that  tends  to  make  us  physical- 
ly fit. 

Jesus  increased  in  wisdom.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  began  his  ministry. 
In  his  teaching  he  showed  that  he 
possessed  the  greatest  mind  in  his- 
tory. Rev.  Mr.  Wyrick  stated  that  a 
boy  should  seek  to  improve  his  mind. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  very 
young  boy  to  ask  questions,  and  when 
he  stops  doing  so,  he  stops  growing 
mentally. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Jesus  increased  in  favor 
with  God  and  man.  He  grew  up  so- 
cially. In  the  carpenter  shop  he  did 
work  for  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
He  mingled  with  the  common  people. 
They  liked  Him  and  he  liked  them. 
We  too,  should  strive  to  gain  the  fa- 
vor of  men  of  nobility  and  character. 
If  a  boy  follows  the  instructions  of 
his  parents,  provided  they  are  the 
right  kind  of  parents,  he  will  increase 
in  their  favor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wyrick  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  we  can  increase  in  favor 
with  God  by  following  what  is  right. 
By  following  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
God,  his  father,  becomes  our  father — 
he  adopts  us  as  his  children. 


MEN 

The  world  today  is  looking  for  men  who  are  not  for  sale; 
men  who  are  honest;  sound  from  circumference,  true  to  the 
heart's  core ;  men  with  conscience  as  steady  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole — men  who  will  stand  for  the  right  if  the  heavens  tot- 
ter and  the  earth  reels. — Selected. 
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The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  August  25,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
Arthur  Boyette  2 
Jesse  Cleveland  7 
William  Dillon 
(8)   Earl  Rogers  8 

(2)  Richard  Sullivan  7 
(8)   Ashley   Thompson  8 

(3)  Jerome  Warren  6 
(3)   Vermont  Whitley  7 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Sam  Batts  5 
Robert  Blevins 

(2)  Robert  Cashwell  7 
(8)  William  Goodson  8 
(5)   Ray  Hutchins  5 

(3)  Joseph  Johnson  3 
(2)  John  Kellam  3 

Claude  McLaughlin  7 
(8)   Millard  Owenby  8 

Latha  Warren 

James  White  3 

Eugene  Whitt  6 
(5)   Everett  Williamson  6 

Wiley  Willoughby  3 
(8)   Harvard  Winn  8 

Junius  Yarborough  2 

(4)  Preston   Yarborough  7 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
William   Adkins  3 
James  Boyce  6 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(2)  Robert  Batson  2 

(3)  William  Barber  4 
(2)   Emerson  Barnhill  3 
(2)   Barney. Caviness  2 

James  Dalton 

(2)  Percy  Gurganus  4 
1  Jesse  ■  Holleman  2 

(3)  Frank  Hutchins  5 
\  Raymond  Irwin  2 

(5)  William "McRary  6 
(3)  Thomas  Reavis  3 
(2)  D.  C.  Winston  2 


Thomas  Wilson 
(2)   Harvey  Watson  2   , 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
<3)    Shelton  Anderson  3 

(6)  Woodrow  Jenkins  6 

(7)  Ralph  Johnson  7 
Thomas  Little  4 

(7)  Irwin  Luther  7 
Thomas  Maness 

(2)   Richard  Sprinkle  2 

(8)  Wheeler  Sturdivant  8 

(5)  Melvin  Walters  5 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Marvin  Adams  2 
Connie  Dickens  2 
William  Hare 

(2)  Randolph  Miller  5 
Burl  Rash 
Perry  Russ  3 

(6)  Louis  Tarkington  6 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Barnes  4 
Earl  Bass 

(3)  Thomas   Hamilton  6 
Charlton   Henry  3 

(2)   Leonard  Melton  2 
William  Suite 
Jack  Turner 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
James  Corn  4 
William  Corn  2 
Fred  Dysen  3 

(2)  Emerson  Frazier  4 
(8)   Caleb  Hill  8 

A.  Ray  Hudson  3 
Joseph  Long  3 
Kenneth  Messick  2 
R.  B.  Norton  2 

(3)  Theodore  Nines  5 
(3)   Lewis  Parker  5 

Thurman  Robertson  2 
Paul  Saunders  3 
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(5)   Floyd  Watkins  6 

(5)  Douglas   Wilkes  6 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(3)  Sam  Belk  4 
Clyde  Bolton  2 
Haynes  Hewitt  2 

(2)    Lonnie   Holleman  J 

(4)  Wilfred  Land  4 

(6)  John  Maxwell  6 

(7)  Ernest  Owens  7 
Norman  Pike 

(2)    Ernest  Rinehardt 
(2)   Charles  Webb  3 


(3) 
(7) 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


(2) 
(4) 


(5) 
(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  9 
Randolph   Davis  6 
Pearlie  Funderburk  6 
Frank  Hall  7 
Hoyett  Hudson  4 
Ben  Overby  6 
Homer  Smith  5 
Bryan  Williams  5 
Richard  Wrenn  4 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Harold  Brown  4 
Norwood    Cockerham  4 
James  Hodge 
J.  T.  Lovett  5 
James  Patterson  2 
Charles  Pollard  6 
Leaman  Rose  6 
Edwin  Shuler  3 
Fred  Ward  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Everett  Bell  5 
Charles   Bowman  2 
Dewey  Freeman  5 
Bennie  Holland  7 


(4)   Dallas  Hodge  6 

(7)  David  Hodge  7 
James   Montford  7 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(8)  Walter  Beaver  8 

(7)  James  Douglas  7 
S.  E.  Jones 
Frank  Lewis 

(2)  Lonnie  Sloan  3 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(3)  Jennings   N orris  6 

(4)  Claude   Pickett  5 

(2)  Hilliard  Ruff  2 
(6)   Porter  Stack  6 

(8)  Howard  Wilson  8 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Clarence  Ashburn  2 
Hubert  Hooks  4 
Homer  Jones  6 
Hobart  Johnson  2 
James  Singleton  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(6)  Robert  Alexander  6 

(3)  John  Caddell  4 
(2)    Floyd   Causey  5 

(7)  Earl  Chambers  7 
George  Hill  3 

(2)  S.  T.  McGinnis  4 
Wilson  Medlin  4 
Marvin  Malcom 

(3)  Harley  Pennell  5 
Glenn  Stewart  4 
Robert  Teeter  5 

(2)   Richard  Tysinger  5 

(5)  Winfred  Whitlock  5 
(2)    Roy   Wyrick  4 


The  beauty  of  an  educated  person  as  opposed  to  an  unedu- 
cated person  is  that  the  educated  person  can  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  anyone  who  disagrees  with  him,  whereas  the  unedu- 
cated person  always  gets  angry  with  the  person  who  does  not 
think  as  he  does.  It  is  a  good  way  of  testing,  as  you  go  along 
the  way,  whether  you  are  really  educated.  If  association 
with  a  person  who  disagrees  with  you,  annoys  you,  you  ought 
to  take  another  course  in  culture. — Selected. 
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LYRIC  OF  ACTION 

"  'Tis  the  part  of  a  coward  to  brood 
O'er  the  past  that  is  withered  and  dead : 
What  though  the  heart's  roses  are  ashes  and 

dead? 
What  though  the  heart's  music  be  fled  ? 
Still  shine  the  grand  heaven's  o'erhead, 
Whence  the  voice  of  an  angel  thrills  clear  on 

the  soul, 
'Gird  then,  about  thee  thy  armor,  press  on  to 

the  goal'." 

— Selected. 
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LABOR  DAY 

Labor  Day  is  a  state  and  national  holiday.  It  is  set  aside  as  such  in  honor 
of  the  working  men  of  the  nation,  the  men  who  grow  the  world's  food,  make 
its  tools  and  machinery,  build  its  bridges  and  highways,  erect  its  buildings. 

In  North  Carolina  wc  do  not  observe  Labor  Day  generally  but  we  should. 

Few  realize  the  importance  of  the  working  man,  he  is  the  country's  backbone, 
the  foundation  of  our  boasted  civilization,  the  hope  of  the  future.  He  fights 
our  battles  in  peace  and  war.  He  supports  our  churches  and  our  schools.  His 
children  go  forth  to  carry  on  his  work,  to  fill  pulpits,  to  teach,  to  hold  public  of- 
fice, to  direct  industry.  If  you  doubt  this  make  inquiry  of  those  now  in  high 
position  and  note  how  many  came  from  thle  family  of  the  working  man. 

Therefore,  we  should  observe  Labor  Day  as  we  observe  Independence  Day  or 
Memorial  Day.  The  workers  are  entitled  to  our  love  and  appreciation  and  our 
country  should  be  happy  to  do  them  honor. — Selected. 


HISTORY  OF  LABOR  DAY 

Labor  Day,  1935,  is  the  forty-second  anuual  celebration  of  Labor 
Day  as  a  legal  national  holiday  and  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the  first  local  Labor  Day  celebration. 

The  history  of  Labor  Day  as  a  legal  holiday  is  evidence  of  the 
methods  and  progress  of  Labor. 

Labor  Day  was  not  given  to  Labor  as  a  present  from  kindly  dis- 
posed employers,  social  welfare  workers,  or  legislators.  Its  recog- 
nition was  won  by  the  strength  of  Labor  itself. 

The  united  efforts  of  the  workers  themselves  established  Labor 
Day  as  a  national  holiday  years  before  any  state  legislature  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  the  custom  into  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  history  of  Labor  Day  statute  laws  themselvess 
is  important  because  it  illustrates  the  increasing  influence  of  La- 
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bor's  economic  organizations  over  the  action  of  government  bodies. 

P.  J.  McGuire,  the  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  originated  the  Labor  Day  idea. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Union  held  on 
May  8,  1882,  McGuire  stressed  the  propriety  of  setting  aside  one 
day  in  the  year  as  a  general  holiday  for  the  working  people.  He 
suggested  that  it  be  called  Labor  Day. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  adopted  the  idea  and  organized  a  Labor 
Day  parade  and  festival  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1882. 

The  1884  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  for  a  nation  Labor  Day  holiday  by  unanimously 
adopting  the  following  resolution  introduced  by  A.  C.  Cameron,  a 
delgate  from  the  Chicago  Trades  and  Labor  Alliance: 

"Resolved  that  the  first  Monday  in  September  of  each  year  be  set 
apart  as  a  laborers'  nation  holiday,  and  that  we  recommend  its  ob- 
servance by  all  wage  workers,  irrespective  of  sex,  calling,  or  na- 
tionality." 

Organized  labor  carried  on  its  demand  for  Labor  Day  so  effective- 
ly that  soon  many  municipal  councils  and  state  legislatures  made 
it  a  legal  holiday. 

Oregon  was  the  first  state  to  make  Labor  Day  a  state  holiday; 
the  Oregon  Labor  Day  law  was  signed  by  the  governor  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  .1887.  During  1887  the  legislatures  of  Colorado,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey  and  New  York  also  made  Labor  Day  a  state 
holiday.  In  1889,  Connecticut  and  Pennslyvania  enacted  Labor 
Day  laws;  in  1890,  Iowa  and  Ohio;  in  1891,  Georgia,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Maine,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Washington ;  in  1892,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Utah  and 
Virginia;  in  1893,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  meantime  the  officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor endeavored  to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  make 
Labor  Day  a  national  holiday. 

Shortly  after  the  Fifty-Third  Congress  convened  in  1893,  Sena- 
tor James  H.  Kyle  of  South  Dakota,  Representative  Amos  J.  Cum- 
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mings  of  New  York,  and  Representative  Robert  E.  DeForest  of 
Connecticut  introduced  bills  making  Labor  Day  a  legal  holiday. 

The  Cummings  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  which  Lawrence  E.  McGann  of  Illinois  was 
chairman.     The  committe  did  not  report  the  DeForrest  bill. 

The  Kyle  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committe  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  Senator  Kyle  was  chairman.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  Kyle  bill: 

"A  BILL  MAKING  LABOR  DAY  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  being  the  day  celebrated  and 
known  as  labor's  holiday,  is  hereby  made  a  legal  public  holiday,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Christmas,  the  1st  day  of  January,  the  22nd 
day  of  February,  the  30th  day  of  May,  and  the  4th  day  of  July  are 
now  by  law  public  holidays." 

The  Senate  passed  the  Kyle  bill  on  June  24,  1894,  the  House  pass- 
ed it  on  June  26,  in  place  of  the  Cummings  bil,  and  President  Cleve- 
land signed  it  on  June  28. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  1894  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Federation,  an- 
nounced Labor's  victory  with  the  following  brief  statement : 

"National  Labor  Day. — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  demand  made  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  making  the  first  Monday  in  September  of  each  year  a  legal  holi- 
day passed  Congress  and  was  made  a  law  on  June  28,  1894." 

— Selected. 


GALLI-CURCI  HAS  COURAGE 

Galli-Curci  is  a  marvel  when  thinking  of  the  courage  displayed 
when  under  local  anesthetics  for  removal  of  a  goitre.  Having  at 
heart  the  quality  of  her  voice,  a  lyric  soprano  of  limpid  loveliness, 
she  sung  so  the  surgeons  could  observe  the  releasing  effect  of  the 
operation  on  her  vocal  cords  as  it  progressed.  To  further  empha- 
size the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  artist  on  another  occasion  a 
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throat  specialist  advised  against  her  fulfilling  an  engagement  that 
evening  because  of  the  general  congestion  of  her  throat. 

However,  she  sang  as  she  never  did  before.  When  the  throat 
specialist  read  that  Galli-Curci  sang  "like  an  angel",  the  whole 
story  seemed  incredible,  so  the  specialist  phoned  the  reporter  and 
asked  if  he  were  sure  he  heard  Galli-Curci  sing. 

Therefore,  if  she  sang  amazingly  with  an  infected  throat  the  sto- 
ry of  her  singing  while  the  surgeon  was  progressing  with  the  op- 
eration for  goitre  will  be  accepted.  The  moral  to  the  story  is  that 
battles  are  won  by  will  power.  It  takes  it  regardless  of  conditions 
or  profession  if  success  is  achieved. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FORTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OLD 

On  September  17,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  has 
of  late  been  so  much  discussed  is  only  148  years  old.  This  anniver- 
sary should  be  celebrated  by  a  program  that  will  make  the  old  and 
the  young  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  is  "to  form  a 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  common  defence,  promote  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  property." 

This  is  the  bedrock  of  the  "venerable  document"  framed  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  May  25,  1787, 
and  adjourned  September  17,  1787,  going  into  effect  March  4,  1789, 
having  been  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  thirteen  states.  The  last 
states  to  ratify  were  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island. 


ONLY  MARKING  TIME 

Huey  Long,  the  Kingfish  of  Louisiana,  is  known  as  the  outstand- 
ing filibusterer,  simply  meaning  the  waste  of  time,  so  as  to  defeat 
some  specific  purpose  that  does  not  meet  with  his  approval.  "Long" 
is  not  the  only  man  who  has  marked  time.  There  are  many  such 
characters  holding  public  positions  of  trust  doing  likewise.  But 
they  filibuster  because  of  the  lack  of  vision,  inertia  or  possibly  the 
job  is  too  big,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
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In  either  case  the  person  who  makes  no  progress  in  any  activity, 
but  just  vegetates,  can  be  compared  to  a  switch  engine,  just  moving 
back  and  forth  and  getting  nowhere.  Alas!  after  much  dissipa- 
tion of  funds  and  time  conditions  are  detected  and  the  whole  pro- 
ject is  pronounced  to  be  without  results. 


ICH  DJEN 

The  above  caption  is  the  old  German  for  "I  Serve",  and  it  has 
continued  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  to  the  Brit- 
ish throne  with  a  quarter  of  the  world  in  area  and  population,  who 
has  less  freedom  than  the  humblest  of  a  half  billion  who  will  be  his 
subjects. 

When  a  boy,  he  once  said,  "what's  the  good  of  my  being  a  Prince 
if  I  can't  do  as  I  like  ?"  With  this  thought  in  mind,  he,  on  his  bi- 
cycle, dashed  across  his  father's  geranium-bed.  For  a  few  hours 
he  did  not  feel  like  sitting  on  his  bicycle-seat.  This  instance  hap- 
pened when  he  was  seven,  and  he  was  taught  that  if  he  ruled  he 
should  first  know  how  to  obey,  besides  have  a  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  other  fellow.     A  lesson  that  every  child  should  learn. 
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LABOR  DAY 


(Selected) 

The  first  Monday  in  September  has 
been  set  apart  as  a  holiday  in  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
labor.  The  very  name  indicates  that 
there  was  danger  of  forgetting  what 
is  owed  to  labor,  and  of  enjoying  the 
results  of  labor  without  appreciating 
dependence  on  labor.  Whether  or 
not  having  a  special  day  makes  peo- 
ple any  more  mindful  of  labor  is  much 
to  be  doubted.  Whether  or  not  labor 
is  exalted  at  all  by  the  day  is  not  a 
tangible  matter.  Like  all  other  holi- 
days in  America,  Labor  Day  has  be- 
come a  pleasure  day,  a  vacation  day, 
a  day  for  selfish  indulgences  of  one 
kind  and  another  by  the  most  of  us. 
A  few  years  ago  in  a  city  in  Canada, 
we  wondered  why  stores  were  closed, 
and  business  was  inactive.  Our  in- 
quiry to  a  policeman  brought  the  re- 
ply: "Well,  we  call  it  Dominion  Day. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  our  get- 
ting together  sometime  ago.  Now  it 
just  means  that  nobody  works  and  ev- 
erybody goes  to  the  ball  game."  It 
was  an  apt  description  of  the  majori- 
ty of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  Fourth  of  July.  So  in  this 
minor  respect  the  boundary  line  does 
not  indicate  any  difference  of  respect 
or  use  for  great  national  holidays.  It 
would  be  only  guessing,  but  probably 
would  not  be  far  wrong,  to  say  that 
Labor  Day  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  far  as  practical  significance  of  the 
day  is  concerned. 

One  thing  has  always  been  a  bit 
hard  to  understand  and  that  is  that 
when  we  talk  about  labor  we  think 
mostly    about    manual    work.     People 


who  labor  with  their  hands  are  spok- 
en of  as  laborers.  But  whatever  a 
person  does,  is  his  form  of  labor.  Dis- 
tinction is  made  between  productive 
f'.nd  non-productive  labor,  meaning 
by  the  former  such  work  as  makes 
things  or  moves  things,  while  by  the 
latter  is  meant  the  kind  of  so-called 
work  that  merely  invoivs  tehinkig  or 
planning,  or  handling  funds,  or  even 
directing  laborers.  Not  often  is  this 
distinction  made  nowadays  with  any 
sarcastic  reference  to  white  collars 
and  soft  jobs.  As  a  people  we  are 
learning  that  there  is  just  as  vital 
and  just  as  valuable  work  done  by 
head  as  by  hand.  And  people  are  re- 
garded as  having  the  right  to  earn  a 
living  by  eiter  or  both  means.  Wheth- 
er they  receive  wages  or  salary,  they 
are  classed  as  doing  a  worthwhile 
work.  Probably  there  is  no  selfish 
cornering  of  the  meaning  of  Labor 
Day  now,  as  though  it  belonged  sole- 
ly to  a  certain  class  of  labor. 

But  we  are  not  passing  by  the  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  one  of  sev- 
eral other  classes  of  labor  for  which 
there  is  very  little  recognition  and  for 
which  neither  wages  nor  salary  is 
provided.  For  example,  there  is  the 
ehurch  school  in  which  a  vast  host  of 
people  are  at  work.  It  is  real  work, 
hard  work,  constructive  work  that 
they  are  doing.  They  put  into  it 
their  time,  strength,  skill,  heart  and 
soul,  and  very  few  of  them  are  on 
anybody's  payroll.  The  majority  of 
them  would  not  want  to  be;  they 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  being  paid 
for  this  work.     Whether  they  should 
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be  pair  or  not,  is  not  the  question,  but  most  of  these  laborers  in  our 
but  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  church  schools  are  accepted  as  a  mat- 
classed  among  the  laborers  of  the  ter.  of  course,  and  rarely  do  they  re- 
land  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Probably  ceive  as  much  as  a  word  of  appreci- 
the  results  of  their  work,  if  these  ation  or  thanks.  Maybe  church  school 
could  be  measured  on  a  financial  teachers,  too,  have  a  little  corner  in 
scale,  would  get  a  very  high  rating,  the  broad  meaning  of  Labor  Day. 


THE  UNWHIPPED 


We  are  the  ones  to  watch  some  day, 

When  the  showdown  comes  at  last ; 
We  who  have  known  the  harder  way 

That  led  through  a  rougher  past ; 
We  who  have  trained  upon  defeat, 

Battered  and  beaten  back, 
As  long  as  the  heart  is  there  to  meet 

The  call  for  a  new  attack. 

We've  battled  the  head  winds,  fight  by  fight, 

In  an  endless  jam  with  Fate 
We've  floundered  on  through  the  pit  of  night 

Where  the  black  gales  howled  their  hate; 
We've  taken  our  beating  standing  up, 

And  now  with  the  calling  drums 
We  lift  our  heads,  with  another  cup 

To  the  next  hard  scrap  that  comes. 

Raw  luck  has  lashed  our  softer  roles 

To  a  new  red-heart  romance; 
It  has  burned  the  fat  from  around  our  souls 

And  given  red  blood  its'  chance; 
And  when  at  last  the  tide  has  turned, 

With  blood-stained  flags  unfurled 
We'll  cut  our  way  to  the  place  we've  earned 

Where  the  unwhipped  rule  the  world. 

— Grantland  Rice. 
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SITE  CHOSEN  FOR  NEW  SANATORIUM 

(Sanatorium  Sun) 


With  a  site  selected  and  assurances 
from  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  that  the  hoped- 
for  grant  of  PWA  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  supplement  State  funds 
for  construction  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Sanatorium,  plans  are  being 
rushed  for  the  new  institution. 

Senator  Lee  Gravely,  chairman  of 
the  joint  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
two  institutions,  informed  Dr.  Mc- 
Cain, after  making  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, that  he  had  been  assured  by 
PWA  officials  in  the  capital  city  that 
the  grant  which  had  been  asked  for 
would  be  made.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain 
$204,000  of  Federal  funds,  which, 
with  the  $250,000  voted  by  the  1935 
North  Carolina  Legislature,  will  make 
a  total  of  $454,000  available  for  the 
new  institution. 

It  is  hoped,  also,  to  obtain  a  Feder- 
al grant  of  funds,  on  a  similar  pro- 
portionate basis,  for  the  desired  addi- 
tions to  the  present  Sanatorium. 

Announcement  of  the  selection  of 
a  site  two  miles  from  Black  Mountain 
in  Buncombe  County  for  the  new 
Sanatorium  was  made  by  Mr.  Kemp 
Battle,  chairman  of  the  site  commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Gravely,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  August 
3.  The  announcement  was  greeted 
with  approval  in  various  parts  of  the 
State. 


The  site  which  has  been  selected  is 
known  as  "the  Old  Buckner  Place" 
and  contains  176  acres  on  both  sides 
of  Highway  10,  which  is  widely 
known  as  "North  Carolina's  Main 
Street." 

In  making  the  announcement  of  the 
selection  of  this  site,  the  chairmen 
of  the  site  committee  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  announced  that 
the  site's  cost  was  $18,200,  but  added 
that  deduction  of  contributions  made 
toward  the  purchase  was  expected  to 
reduce  the  net  cost  to  the  State  to 
$12,861. 

Although  some  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  validity  as  State  ob- 
ligations of  the  bonds  authorized  by 
the  1935  Legislature  for  construction 
of  the  Western  Sanatorium,  Senator 
Gravely  and  others  have  expressed 
confidence  that  the  funds  will  be 
available. 

The  report  of  the  site  committee, 
consisting  of  Senators  E.  V.  Webb  of 
Kinston  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Sawyer  of 
Elizabeth  City,  in  addition  to  Senator 
Gravely,  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  members,  the  site  selected  was 
"admirably  suited  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  sanatorium,  being  pro- 
tected from  the  north  winds  by  a 
mountain  ridge,  but  having  open 
views  toward  *the  east,  west,  and 
south." 


Do  you  know  what  is  more  hard  to  bear  than  the  reverses 
of  fortune?  It  is  the  baseness,  the  hideous  ingratitude  of 
man. — Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIAL  DOOR  OPENS  FOR 

DIXIE 

By  Wheeler  Johnson 

Georgia,    engage      ca,  Australia — but     the     visitor     will 


Visit  Savannah 
any  citizen  in  conversation  about  the 
developments  of  that  city,  and  your 
talk  will  not  be  a  minute  old  before 
the  name  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty 
creeps  into  it.  But  should  you  try  to 
find  the  laboratory  where  he  has  la- 
bored with  a  small  and  mostly  volun- 
tary corps  of  assistants  for  two  and 
a  half  3rears  on  a  problem  which  is 
bound  to  change  the  history  of  news- 
print making,  you  might  run  into 
trouble  unless  you  take  your  citizen 
along  as  a  gide. 

I  did,  on  my  first  visit  there  as  a 
newspaper  reporter.  I  had  drwan  an 
assignment  to  see  Dr.  Herty  about 
the  first  sample  of  rayon  made  from 
Georgia  pine  in  his  own  laboratory. 
I  had  been  in  the  city  about  two 
weeks,  so  I  was  given  explicit  instruc- 
tions about  where  to  go  along  the  riv- 
er front  to  locate  Dr.  Hery  and  his 
laboratory. 

I  passed  the  laboratory  three  times 
before  I  finally  decided  through  the 
process  of  elimination  that  this  squat, 
corrugated  iron  building,  little  more 
pretentious  than  a  good-sized  shed, 
must  be  the  place.  I  walked  in  un- 
challenged and  in  a  bare  little  office, 
sans  outer  guard  of  secretaries,  was 
Dr.  Herty,  and  I  found  him  just  as 
patient  and  gracious  as  every  one 
else  has  found  him  who  has  business 
at  his  little  plant. 

The  fame  of  this  plant  and  Dr. 
Herty's  work  has  spread  over  the 
world — to  North  Europe,  South  Afri- 


never  know  it  from  outside  appear- 
ances. There  is  no  sign  to  tell  in 
glaring  letters  that  this  is  the  labora- 
tory which  has  demonstrated  that 
common  pines  can  be  made  into  news- 
print and  higher  grade  papers  at 
practically  half  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture from  the  rapidly  disappearing 
spruce,  and  the  building  itself  cer- 
tainly will  not  inspire  the  visitor  to 
wonder. 

Yet  this  little  building  has  been  a 
magnet  which  has  drawn  those  inter- 
ested in  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  paper  making  in  a  hundred 
years  from  over  the  world  to  see  the 
results  for  themselves.  The  simplic- 
ity of  the  structure  is  marked  with  a 
purpose. 

'  "Our  whole  determination  was  to 
use  the  new  funds  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  to  buy  experimental  ma- 
chinery and  not  waste  a  penny  of  it 
on  ornate  office  furniture.  Nearly 
every  one  who  visits  us  asks  with  a 
trace  of  disappointment:  'Is  this  the 
place?'  Rut  our  building  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  our  use,"  Dr.  Herty 
explains  with  a. smile. 

The  bolt  to  the  rear  door  is  a  rusty 
nail  bent  and  thrust  through  a  dou- 
ble staple,  but  remarkably  efficient, 
Dr.  Herty  points  out. 

But  it  is  a  different  story  when  one 
comes  to  the  paper-making  machinery. 
That  is  the  best  and  most  modern  one 
can  find,  although  it  is  on  a  small 
scale.     There  is  not  a  single  novelty 
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embodied  in  the  machinery.  It  is  all 
standard  and  is  identical  with  that 
used  in  every  paper  mill  in  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Herty  planned  it  so,  for  he 
wanted  pine  paper  to  be  manufactur- 
ed under  the  same  conditions  that  ob- 
tain in  any  paper  factory. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  come  out 
of  this  modest  little  laboratory  since 
Dr.  Herty  started  in  on  his  problem 
January  1,  1932,  with  a  staff  of  six 
including  the  janitor. 

He  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
newsprint  paper  up  to  every  commer- 
cial standard — and  bette  rthan  most 
— can  be  made  from  any  type  of 
Southern  pine  at  practically  half  the 
cost  of  that  manufactured  from 
spruce. 

He  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  small  pine  will  produce  a  quality 
if  alpha  cellulose,  and  more  of  it,  that 
will  turn  out  a  grade  of  rayon  equal- 
ly as  fine  as  any  made  from  spruce, 
at  half  the  cost. 

He  has  shown  that  Southern  pine 
can  be  made  into  rotogravure  paper, 
book  paper,  fine  bond  writing  paper 
at  the  same  rate  of  saving  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  these  products. 

One  does  not  have  to  take  Dr.  Her- 
ty's  word  on  these  matters  for  they 
are  facts.  They  can  be  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Kellogg,  sec- 
retary of  the  Newsprint  Code  Au- 
thority before  the  NRA  board. 

This  expert  testified  in  1933  that 
newsprint  paper  delivered  in  New 
the  cost  of  spruce  manufactured 
New  York,  without  interest  or  profit 
of  any  kind,  was  $47.24  a  ton.  These 
figures  were  based  on  an  average  tak- 
en from  all  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States.     The   cost  to   Canadian   mills 


for  the  first  six  months  of  1933,  bas- 
ed on  a  survey  of  the  twelve  most 
typical  mills  in  Canada,  was  $43.53. 

Against  this  Dr.  Herty,  using  all 
items  contained  in  Dr.  Kellogg's  tes- 
timony, has  demonstrated  that  South- 
ern pine  newsprint  can  be  delivered 
in  New  York  for  $27.54  a  ton.  Ave- 
rage freight  rates  from  American 
mills  to  New  York  are  $5.89  a  ton, 
and  for  the  Canadian  mills,  $7.66  a 
ton.  Steamer  lines  touching  Savan- 
nah have  offered  to  haul  newsprint 
manufactured  in  the  South  to  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  for 
$3  a  ton. 

Dr.  Herty  has  submitte  his  figures 
on  costs  to  leaders  of  the  industry, 
and  they  have  yet  to  point  out  an  er- 
ror in  them. 

The  question  of  obtaining  funds  to 
continue  the  experiments  of  the  labo- 
ratory has  always  been  a  knotty 
problem.  At  present  there  is  money 
enough  to  continue  until  the  end  of 
1936.  But  Dr.  Herty  feels  that  his 
two  main  problems,  conversion  of 
pine  into  newsprint  and  rayon,  have 
been  licked.  Of  course,  there  are  re- 
finements that  can  be  worked  out,  for, 
as  he  says,  there  will  always  be  prob- 
lems to  be  studied  in  the  making  of 
paper,  but  his  main  aim  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

When  he  told  me  that  there  were 
only  funds  left  to  run  for  another 
year  and  a  half,  I  asked  bluntly :  "Do 
you  feel  that  the  newsprint  problem 
has  been  completely  solved?" 

"What  is  there  left  to  do?"  Dr.  Her- 
ty countered.  "We  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  newsprint  up  to  every  com- 
mercial standard  and  better  than 
most,    can    be    made    from    pine    and 
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much  cheaper  than  we  have  any  rec- 
ord of  its  being  made  elsewhere.  We 
have  put  pine  paper  through  every 
test  in  comparison  with  newsprint 
used  by  leading  newspapers  over  the 
nation,  and  it  shows  greater  tensile 
strength,  greater  tearing  strength,  is 
stronger  under  burtsing  tests,  and  is 
strictly  comparable  in  thickness  and 
stiffness. 

"It  has  been  run  through  the 
presses  of  every  leading  daily  in 
Georgia,  and  prints  as  well  or  better 
than  any  of  the  commercial  papers 
now  on  the  market.  There  is  noth- 
ing ieft  to  prove  as  to  its  feasibility," 
he  declared. 

And  that  seems  to  be  a  pretty  com- 
plete answer.  Dr.  Herty  feels  just 
as  strongly  that  he  has  proved  avail- 
ability of  Southern  pine  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  rayon.  The  alphat  cel- 
lulose produced  in  his  laboratory  has 
been  manufactured  into  rayon  not 
only  there,  but  in  commercial  plants, 
and  experts  who  have  examined  it 
declare  it  to  be  the  equal  in  quality 
and  stronger  than  that  produced  from 
Northern  spruce. 

The  most  significant  thing  about 
Dr.  Herty's  work,  beyond  the  fact  he 
has  shown  the  availibality  of  pine 
for  paper,  is  that  this  demonstration 
opens  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw 
material  for  pulp  manufacturers. 

Here,  again  one  only  hass  to  ac- 
cept Government  figures  in  suport  of 
this  statement.  In  1931  the  Govern- 
ment started  a  woods  survey  of  the 
Southern  States  with  headquaters  in 
New  Orleans.  The  survey  is  being 
made  in  16  sections.  Only  four  of 
these  units  have  reported,  but  these 
are  enough. 


The  survey  of  the  first  Soutth  Car- 
olina, Georgia  and  Florida  units  dem- 
onstrate that  from  Charleston  to 
Jacksonville,  in  an  area  extending  100 
miles  inland  from  the  coast,  there  is 
enough  pulpwood  standing,  with  acre- 
age increment  of  growth,  to  supply 
the  world's  need  of  paper!  That  is 
the  answer,  Dr.  Herty  says,  to  the 
fast  dwindling  supply  of  spruce. 

He  points  out  that  it  takes  50  years 
to  grow  a  spruce  tree  to  pulp  size. 
Southern  pines  reach  a  suitable  size 
in  seven  years  if  allowed  to  grow  nor- 
mally. If  cultivated,  trees  large 
enough  for  pulp  manufacture  can  be 
grown  in  five  years. 

"Don't  forget,"  Dr.  Herty  adjures, 
"that  this  statement  on  world  paper 
supply  is  based  on  the  report  of  just 
four  units  of  the  Government  sur- 
vey. There  are  still  12  units  to  re- 
port. So  you  can  see  that  this  devel- 
opment is  just  as  important  to  South 
Carolina,  Tennesse,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas  as 
it  is  to  Georgia. 

That  means  we  have  enough  wood 
in  the  South  for  an  enormous  paper 
industry,  enough  timber  for  lumber 
and  enough  trees  for  a  great  naval 
stores  industry  in  perpetuity,"  he  de- 
clared. 

"Why  was  this  enormous  supply  ov- 
erlooked when  the  paper  industry 
first  started  in  the  United  States?" 
Dr.  Herty  continued. 

"When  wood  was  first  used  for  pa- 
per manufacture  between  1860  and 
1870,  the  North  was  an  industrial 
center  while  the  South  was  an  agri- 
cultural area.  In  the  North,  where 
the  factories  would  normally  locate, 
spruce  was  found  near  the  centers  of 
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population,  close  to  the  consuming 
markets,  and  its  woods  was  beautiful- 
ly  adapted   for   paper   manufacture. 

"No  attempt  was  made  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  to  convert  pine  into  paper 
because  of  two  radical  misconceptions 
about  it,"  he  declared. 

"The  only  people  who  could  aid  in 
such  a  development  were  the  paper 
manufactures  of  the  North,  and  they 
had  seen  pine  lumber  shipped  North 
— all  of  heart  pine — and  said  it  was 
too  yellow  to  paper. 

"Or  they  had  driven  through  the 
South  and  had  seen  pine  trees  cupped 
for  turpentine  and  covered  with  a 
resinous  mass,  and  nothing  is  dread- 
ed about  a  paper  mill  like  pitch." 

Mr.  Herty  early  in  his  experiments 
discovered  that  sapwood  of  pine — 
that  is,  those  pines  under  25  years  of 
age — was  not  yellow  at  all  but  light 
colored,    and    that    it    bleached    more 


easily  than  spruce,  and  made  a  light- 
er colored  ground  wood. 

Then  after  some  study,  he  discaver- 
edthat  pine  wood  contained  only  1  1-4 
per  cent  of  resin-no  more  than  spruce. 
He  points  out  that  the  tree  does  not 
contain  rsien  in  large  quanities  until 
after  it  is  faced  for  turpentine.  The 
turpentine  is  manufactured  by  the 
tree  to  heal  the  wound. 

"The  use  of  pine  for  wood  pulp 
came  no  sooner  because  the  people 
who  could  have  developed  it  simply 
were  not  interested.  They  had,  for- 
merly, a  supply  of  wood  close  to  their 
mills  and  they  were  not  disposed  to 
branch  out. 

"Those  who  did  not  try."  Dr. 
Herty  said,  "never  made  any  attempt 
at  systenmatic  research,  and  did  not 
take  pains  to  plough  through  the 
necessary  preliminary  research  need- 
ed for  success." 


MY  SYMPHONY 


To  live  content  with  small  means ; 

To  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury ; 

And  refinement  rather  than  fashion; 

To  be  worthy,  not  respectable ; 

And  wealthy,  not  rich ; 

To  study  hard,  think  quietly, 

Talk  gently,  act  frankly ; 

To  listen  to  stars  and  birds, 

To  babes  and  sages  with  open  heart ; 

To  hear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely ; 

Await  occasion,  hurry  never ; 

In  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual, 

Unbidden  and  unconscious, 

Grow  up  thrugh  the  common — 

This  is  to  be  my  symphony. 


-William  Ellery  Channing. 
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MARK  TWAIN  AND  DEBTS 


(Watchman 

Mark  Twain  is  known  to  most  peo- 
ple as  a  great  humorist.  All  intelli- 
gent people  know  him  as  a  congenial 
companion  who  can  with  his  sallies 
of  wit  make  them  forget  their  trou- 
bles. We  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
such  humorists  as  Mark  Twain,  and 
for  such  comedians  as  Will  Rogers. 

But  in  this  brief  article  we  want 
to  draw  a  practical  lesson  from  the 
life  of  Mark  Twain  which  is  well 
worth  while.  About  1894  Charles  L. 
Webster  and  Company,  publishers, 
failed,  owing  about  $200,000.  It  was 
found  that  Mark  Twain  was  the  re- 
sponsible financial  man  behind  the 
firm.  Though  financially  ruined,  he 
undertook  to  earn  money  enough  by 
his  books  and  his  lectures  to  pay  off 
this  $200,000  indebtedness  in  full.  It 
was  a  gigantic  undertaking  to  raise 
such  a  sum  in  those  days. 

In  1895  he  started  on  a  world  lec- 
ture tour.  He  went  forth  to  cheer 
others  with  this  mighty  load  resting 
on  him.  Just  before  he  sailed  from 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  in  Au- 
gust, 1895,  he  wrote:  "From  my  re- 
ception thus  far  on  my  lecturing  tour, 
I  am  confident  that  if  I  live  I  can 
pay  off  the  last  debt  within  four 
years,  after  which,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-four, I  can  make  a  fresh  and  unen- 
cumbered start  in  life.  I  am  going 
to  Australia,  India,  and  South  Afri- 
ca, and  next  year  I  hope  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States.  I  meant  when  I  began  to 
give  my  creditors  all  the  benefit  of 
this;  but  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that 
I  am  gaining  something  from  it,  too, 


-Examiner) 

and  that  my  dividends,  if  not  availa- 
ble for  banking  purposes,  may  be  ev- 
en more  satisfactory  than  theirs." 

This  author  and  lecturer  greatly 
prolonged  his  world  tour.  He  did 
not  return  finally  to  the  United 
States  until  the  autumn  of  1900.  Then 
it  was  that  the  New  York  Times  an- 
nounced that  he  had  come  back  "not 
only  with  debts  paid,  not  only  with 
the  sublime  consciousness  that  he  has 
requited  a  self  imposed  moral  obli- 
gation, but  with  the  contentment,  and 
it  may  be  the  pride,  that  such  are 
the  present  unencumbered  royalties 
from  his  books  that  if  he  were  never 
to  put  pen  to  paper  again,  or  never 
again  stand  upon  the  lecture  plat- 
form, he  could  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  far  removed  from  the  strain  of 
affairs  and  the  martyrdom  of  finan- 
cial distress." 

Well  did  the  Times  say:  "It  is  a 
prodigious  achievement.  All  honor 
to  Mark  Twain!"  He  was  a  man 
who  felt  that  a  debt  is  a  debt  until  it 
is  paid.  Through  a  bankrupt  law  a 
man  can  be  saved  from  prosecution 
for  debts  and  given  a  chance  for  re- 
habilitation, but  a  bankrupt  law  does 
not  make  debts  morally  less  binding 
or  less  obligatory.  An  honest  man 
who  takes  the  benefit  of  bankrupt  law 
will  pay  his  debts  when  he  gets  on 
his  feet.  Such  examples  as  were  set 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mark  Twain 
are  oustanding  and  their  heroic  work 
and  great  achievements  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Of  course  thousands  of 
other  men  have  done  the  same  thing. 
It  is  a  great  honor    to    a    man    who 
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counts  all  the  future  mortgaged  to 
pay  the  honest  debts  of  the  past.  It 
is  our  obseivaion  that  people  are  less 
careful  about  meeting  small  obliga- 
tions than  large  ones.  If  you  lend 
him  fifty  cents  he  will  probably  for- 
get it,  but  if  you  lend  him  $10  he  will 
pay  you  back  if  he  is  an  honest  man. 
We  should  be  honest  because  hones- 
ty is  right,  but  honesty  brings  with 
it  peace  and  a  consciousness  of  duty 
well  done.  Mark  Twain  started  out 
to  give  his  creditors  all  the  benefit  of 
those  trying  lecture  courses  in  many 
lands  and  then  he  said:  "I  am  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  I  am  gaining 
something  from  it  too,  and  that  my 
dividends,  if  not  available  for  bank- 
ing purposes,  may  be  even  more  sat- 
isfactory than  theirs."  Evidently  a 
sense  of  self-respect  possessed  his 
soul.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had 
done  right  and  that  conciousness  was 
worth  more  than  the  $200,000.  In 
writing  for  Christian  people  we  hesi- 


tate even  to  mention  the  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  for  if  a  man  is  honest  only 
for  policy's  sake,  he  is  scarcely  hon- 
est at  all.  Still  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  tradesmen  who  give  thirty-six 
inches  to  the  yard  and  sixteen  ounces 
to  the  pound,  in  the  long  run  are  re- 
spected for  their  honesty  and  trade 
inevitably  flows  their  way.  Then  we 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  God  has  his  eye  on  the  individ- 
uals of  this  old  world.  Those  who 
cut  corners,  give  short  weight  and 
short  measure,  and  refuse  to  pay 
their  honest  debts  are  looked  upon  by 
our  God  with  disapprobation.  Just 
how  far  God's  approbation  counts  for 
worldly  success  and  just  how  far 
God's  disapprobation  makes  against 
worldly  success,  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  This  much  we  can  say — world- 
ly success  is  no  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  the  approval  of  our  God. 


YOUR  MENTAL  ATTITUDE 


When  some  men  are  having  a  season  of  hard  luck,  they  just 
naturally  get  set  against  the  thought  of  ever  having  any  good 
luck,  and  in  that  mental  attitude  they  are  seldom  disappointed. 

They  get  the  habit  of  mentally  hanging  on  to  their  past 
"hard  luck"  and  of  course  cannot  handle  any  "good  luck"  when 
it  happens  to  come  their  way. 

They  seem  to  have  the  necessary  courage  to  combat  ill  luck, 
but  they  have  lost  the  common  sense  to  look  in  the  direction  of 
better  luck. 

Your  mental  attitude  indicates  about  what  you  have  reason 
to  expect. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  disappointment,  and  de- 
feat, you  will  always  be  in  a  drowning  frame  of  mind — sinking 
before  you  try  to  swim. — Prison  Mirror. 
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A  TRIP  IN  A  TRADING  STEAMER 


By  Mary  B.  Huber 


Last  fall  our  little  coastal  trading 
steamer,  with  a  cargo  chiefly  of  flour 
below   deck  and  gasoline  in  tin  bar- 
rels    above,     carried     us     down     the 
mighty   St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea  for 
a   voyage  lasting   almost  two  weeks. 
The  first  port  of  call  was  the  village 
of  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts,  where  along 
wharf  leads  up  to  a  cluster  of  houses 
dominated    by    a    large    twin-spired 
church.   Little  boys  drove  their  dogs 
hitched  to  small  wooden  carts  down  the 
wharf  to  meet  our  boat,  and  offered 
to  sell  us  shells  and  flowers.  A  huge 
dog,  part     St.     Bernard,    part    New- 
foundland,   offered    a    heavy    paw   to 
anyone  who  would  take  it.     He  even 
climbed    up    the    gangplank    into    the 
boat,  to  the  consternation  of  the  stew 
ards,   who    promptly   chased   him   off 
again. 

That  evening  our  ship  stopped 
quite  a  distance  out  from  shore,  and 
a  small  rowboat  came  out  from  the 
bay  to  meet  it.  The  sailors  lowered 
a  ladder  over  the  ship's  side  to  the 
rowboat,  and  a  woman  and  two  small 
children  were  helped  off.  The  chil- 
dren seemed  to  be  quite  unafraid,  al- 
though, to  us  onlookers  the  descent 
into  the  little  tossing  craft  in  the 
bleak  dark  dangerous,  so  that  we 
clapped  our  hands  joyfully  when  it 
was  performed  in  safety. 

Next  morning  fishing  boats  came 
close  to  the  ship's  side  and  the  stew- 
ard bought  fresh  fish  for  dinner;  big 
cod  and  haddock  just  out  of  the  sea 
for  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  The  hardy 
fishermen,  as  much  at  home  in  their 
little  boats  as  we  are  on  land,  smiled 


up  at  us  as  we  leaned  over  the  rail- 
ing, and  joked  in  French  with  the 
sailors. 

Our  next  port  of  call  was  Anticos- 
to  Island,  where  a  small  train,   con- 
sisting of  a  caboose,  engine  and  flat- 
car,  came  rattling  down  the  mile-long 
wharf  to  meet  the  boat.     A  number 
of  us  got  aboard  and  were  given   a 
free  ride  to  the  island.     The  most  im- 
posing building  is  the  chateau,  some 
distance  from  the  village,  which  was 
built  by  Menier,  the  French  chocolate 
king,  who  once  owned  the   entire  is- 
land.    Anticosti   is  now   owned  by   a 
pulp    and    paper    company,    and    the 
chateau   is  used  as   a  hunting  lodge. 
Deer,  bear  and  wild  foxes  are  plen- 
tiful in  the  woods,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral fox  farms. 

Next  evening  we  entered  Gaspe 
harbor  just  in  time  for  the  Jacques 
Cartier  celebration.  All  around  us 
were  fishing  boats  gaily  decorated 
with  flags,  banners  and  Japanese  lan- 
terns, ready  to  welcome  the  Cham- 
■plain,  a  French  boat,  which  was 
bringing  notable  guests  to  the  fete. 

Four  centuries  ago  Jacques  Car- 
tier  erected  a  cross  at  Gaspe,  and  he 
and  his  men  knelt  around  it,  while 
Indians  looked  on  and  wondered  at 
the  strange  ceremony.  An  important 
part  of  the  celebration  of  1934  was 
the  unveiling  of  a  great  stone  cross, 
quarried  from  the  granite  of  St.  Ma- 
lo,  Carder's  home  port,  and  brought 
across  the  sea  to  stand  on  the  Gaspe 
hillside  in  memory  of  that  first  cross 
which  the  explorer  placed  there  four 
hundred  years  ago. 
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Crowds  of  people  gathered  on  the 
hillside,  along  the  bridge,  and  on  the 
shore.  Young  women  in  Gaspesian 
costumes,  priests  of  various  orders, 
scarlet-coated  Mounties,  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  Indians  in  full  regalia  min- 
gled with  the  ordinary  sightseers.  A 
fleet  of  two  hundred  fishing  boats 
went  out  to  meet  the  Champlain, 
from  which  visitors  embarked  in 
small  boats  to  be  escorted  by  the  gai- 
ly-decorated fishing  boats  into  the 
harbor,  while  the  three  great  belli 
destined  for  the  new  basilica  pealed 
a  sonorous  welcome. 

That  night  colored  fires  flared  up 
before  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
town,  while  the  cross,  which,  as  eve- 
ning fell,  had  been  picked  out  of  the 
shadowy  hillside  by  the  lone  white 
beam  of  a  searchlight,  was  then  left 
in  darkness.  The  fires  changed  from 
green  to  red,  and  from  red  to  white, 
pouring  off  colored  clouds,  and,  over 
the  harbor,  rockets  burst  into  show- 
ers of  brilliant  stars  and  golden  ser- 
pents. But  down  in  the  engine-room 
of  our  ship  skilled  hands  were  mak- 
ing everything  ship-shape,  and  at 
midnight  we  left  Gaspe. 

During  the  voyage  we  saw  whales 
spouting,  purpoises  plunging,  and 
the  black  fins  of  a  sword  fish  cutting 
the  waves.  We  passed  "Moaning 
Molly,"  a  buoy  which  makes  a  melan- 
choly sound  when  the  waves  heave  it, 
then  the  brick-colored  shores  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  came  in  sight, 
the  red  cliffs  topped  with  evergreens, 
above  which  a  white  church  stood  out 
against  a  blue  sky,  making  a  delight- 
ful color  study. 

Back  at  Fox  River  we  had  unload- 
ed the  tin  barrels  of  gasoline  which 


had  covered  our  deck,  and  now  at  Pio 
tou,  Nova  Scotia,  the  busy  crane 
hauled  from  the  hold  a  great  variety 
of  merchandise:  bags  of  flour  and 
shorts;  bedsteads;  shingles;  ginger 
ale ;  ceraels ;  auto  tires,  etc. 

On  the  return  trip  we  passed  Bon- 
a venture  Island  and  Perce  Rock,  but 
it  was  too  dark  for  us  to  see  the  gan- 
nets.  Still,  even  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness, Perce  Rock  is  an  amazing  sight, 
huge  and  high,  with  one  end  sliced 
off  and  set  apart,  and  with  an  open- 
ing through  the  main  rock  through 
which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  lights 
on  the  shore. 

All  next  day  and  night  we  lay  at 
anchor  in  a  small  harbor,  while  the 
rain  beat  upon  us  and  the  wind  rag- 
ed. A  few  passengers  borrowed  oil- 
skins and  fished  hopefully,  though 
not  successfully,  from  the  back  of  the 
boat.  But  the  clouds  blew  away,  and 
the  following  day  we  came  again  to 
Fox  River,  where  we  took  on  great 
truckloads  of  dried  cod  in  new  bar- 
rels, destined  for  Naples.  Here  we 
were  glad  to  leave  the  boat  and  tramp 
along  a  muddy  road  past  small  white 
houses.  We  saw  the  racks,  on  which 
the  codfish  are  spread  out  to  dry,  and 
beside  the  road  was  an  outdoor  bake 
oven  of  clay,  protected  by  a  peaked 
roof  of  boards.  Along  the  shore  the 
outgoing  tide  had  left  the  rocks  bare 
except  for  shells  and  seaweed. 

At  other  points  along  the  coast  we 
anchored  off-shore,  having  given  no- 
tice of  our  approach  by  loud  whistles, 
and  small  boats  came  out  to  us  with 
one  or  two  barrels  to  be  shipped.  Ev- 
en in  the  dark  they  came,  sometimes 
bringing  a  passenger  for  Quebec  or 
Montreal. 
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At  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts,  a  horse, 
which  had  been  in  the  hold  for  sev- 
eral days,  was  brought  up  in  its 
wooden  box  by  the  huge  crane  and 
swung  onto  the  wharf,  where  it  was 
led  away  by  a  man  in  a  gig. 

As  we  sailed  up  the  gulf  we  saw 
lines  and  wedges  of  wild  geese  flying 
agains  the  dark  background  of  the 
mountains.       We     passed     freighters 


trailing  long  plumes  of  smcke;  an 
incoming  liner  passed  us,  and  we  met 
two  more  liners  outward  bound.  At 
last  appeared  the  rocky  height  of  old 
Quebec,  and  then  the  domes  and 
spires  of  Montreal,  and  so  we  came 
home,  greatly  fortified  by  our  trip 
along  the  east  coast,  where  men  let 
down  their  nets  into  the  sea. 


BOASTERS 


We  have  been  reading  and  thinking  about  the  record  of  Jo- 
seph while  he  was  still  at  his  father's  home.  How  unpopular 
he  came  to  be  with  his  brethren!  But  it  was  his  own  fault. 
He  was  among  them  as  a  boaster. 

The  trouble  with  Joseph  was  that  he  talked  too  much.  His 
tongue  precipitated  him  into  trouble.  His  evil  reports  to  his 
father  about  his  brethren  and  his  account  of  his  dreams  would 
have  been  better  untold.  Tattling  and  boasting  were  the  bad 
pair  that  unpopularized  Joseph.  His  brethren  could  not  stand 
his  running  to  their  father  with  stories  about  them.  Whether 
they  deserved  evil  reports  or  not  did  not  change  their  feeling 
toward  Joseph.  The  tendency  to  brag,  and  enjoy  doing  it,  can 
not  be  missed  as  one  reads  of  Joseph's  dreams.  Even  his  fa- 
ther chided  him  for  his  presumption. 

Here  are  two  tendencies  common  to  most  of  us.  How  we 
enjoy  tattling!  When  we  tattle,  it  adds  flavor  to  our  tales  to 
have  them  suggestive  of  suspicion  either  of  supposed  or  of  ac- 
tual faults  against  others.  Some  of  us  are  hero-boosters — 
ourselves  the  hero.  How  often  we  listen  to  "great  talkers" 
who  about  wear  out  "I"  and  "me"  and  "mine"— to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  strain  on  the  patience  of  their  auditors!  News- 
carriers  are  fine,  if  the  news  is  true  and  worth  telling.  But 
boasters — the  fewer  of  them  the  better! — Young  Folks. 
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GRANDFATHER'S  CHAIR 

By  Florence  Kerigan 


The  Warren  home  was  sadly  in 
need  of  paint.  And  the  roof  which 
sagged  slightly,  bore  evidences  of 
having  been  put  on  by  an  amateur. 
Viewed  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  it 
was  not  so  bad,  however,  for  the 
weather-beaten  wood  of  the  old  house 
gave  it  a  rustic  appearance  which 
harmonized  with  the  hillside  orchard 
behind  it  and  the  rambler  roses  that 
clambered  over  the  door.  There  was 
an  old-fashioned  garden  before  it, 
too,  and  a  well  with  a  picturesque 
sweep.  Hardly  a  summer  went  by 
that  some  artist  or  amateur  photo- 
grapher did  not  stop  and  make  a  pic- 
ture of  it. 

That  wasn't  so  bad.  Deborah 
Warren  was  just  enough  of  an  artist 
herself  to  appreciate  the  simplicity 
of  it.     But  inside — 

When  Deborah  Marsh  married  Dan 
Warren  forty  years  before,  they  had 
come  to  that  old  house  to  live.  It  was 
the  homestead  of  the  Warren  family, 
and  Dan  had  inherited  it  and  the 
farm  and  the  furniture.  "One  of 
these  days,"  he  had  said,  half  apolo- 
getically, and  half  proudly,  "One  of 
these  days  we'll  have  a  new  house 
and  some  new  furniture." 

One  of  these  days!  The  old  furni- 
ture was  still  there,  worn  and  shab- 
by. First  there  had  been  the  babies, 
and  then  the  expenses  connectd  with 
feeding  and  clothing  and  sending  them 
to  school  and  paying  doctors'  bills 
for  mumps  and  measles  and  chicken- 
pox,  and  after  they  married  and  left 
home  there  were  other  things — a 
practical  car  to  replace  old  Nellie  the 


faithful  mare,  increased  taxes,  a  hir- 
ed man  to  help  Dan  in  busy  times. 
But  still  Mrs.  Warren  said,  "One  of 
these  days,"  every  time  her  daugh- 
ters— and  especially  her  daughters- 
in-law — came  to  visit  her. 

One  of  these  days  they  would  paint 
the  house  a  dull  russet,  and  roof  it 
in  moss  green.  And  then — and  then! 
— they  would  clear  out  the  old  furni- 
ture and  get  new!  Before  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  they  would  have 
an  overstuffed  davenport  and  over- 
stuffed easy  chairs  on  either  side  of 
it.  They  would  have  low  bookcases 
all  around  the  room.  They  would 
have  plenty  of  deep,  comfortable 
chairs,  and  low  tables  here  and  there, 
and  littl/i  tricky  things  like  those 
advertised  in  the  mail  order  catalogs! 

It  happened  to  be  a  hot,  sticky  day 
in  mid-July.  Mrs.  Warren  was  feel- 
ing the  heat,  and  the  humidity  was 
reminding  her  J  of  her  rheumatism, 
and  she  was  feeling  as  she  called  it 
"cantankerous!"  although  none  of 
her  family  every  remembered  her 
being  what  they  would  call  cantank- 
erous ! 

She  was  dusting  the  living-room 
when  she  "boiled  over."  She  flung 
her  duster  down  with  a  gesture  of 
finality.  "I'm  through!"  she  said  to 
the  empty  room.  "I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  dusting  this  old  hand-me-down  fur- 
niture! Now  I  know  how  Junior 
used  to  feel  when  he  had  to  wear 
Pop's  pants  cut  down  to  fit!  I  won't 
have  it  around  any  longer!  I  hate 
it!  I  hate  it!  I-  hate  it!"  And  Mrs. 
Warren  brushed  away  a  tear  with  a 
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corner  of  the  duster  and  went  on 
dusting. 

Wihen  she  came  to  Grandfather's 
chair  she  paused.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing.  It  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
living-room,  but  it  didn't  fit  that  cor- 
ner— nor  would  it  have  fitted  any  cor- 
ner in  any  room.  It  was  upholster- 
ed in  some  heavy  material  which 
looked  like  a  section  of  miasmic  jun- 
gle from  some  particularly  vicious 
nightmare.  In  fact,  ever  since  Debo- 
rah had  first  seen  it,  her  very  worst 
nightmares  had  been  set  against  that 
poisonous  green  and  purple  and 
orange  background.  It  was  not  even 
comfortable.  It  was  lumpy  and  not 
as  soft  as  the  hardest  of  those  lux- 
urious overstuffed  chairs  she  had  sat 
in  at  the  furniture  store  in  town.  No 
one  sat  in  it.  Even  Dan  could  just 
dimly  remember  his  father,  so  there 
-was  no  halo  of  sentimentality  about 
it.  But  there  it  stood,  day  after  day, 
year  afer  year. 

She  surveyed  it  critically.  "You 
look  just  like  an  elephant  in  a  tea 
party,"  she  told  it,  "and  you're  as 
much  use  as  a  man  at  a  Ladies'  Aid 
Meeting  when  it's  making  dresses  for 
the  orphans. — Not  as  much  use,  for 
my  Dan  can  pull  bastings  out!" 

And  right  then  an  idea  hit  her.  If 
the  clumsy  old  thing  were  recovered 
she  would  at  least  not  have  to  look 
at  that  jungle  horror  all  her  days.  It 
ought  to  be  fairly  easy  to  cover  a 
chair.  Even  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture might  be  helped  with  a  little 
varnish  and  bright  chintz.  Several 
times  through  the  years  she  had 
thought  of  that,  but  each  time  she 
had  set  her  feet  down  on  the  idea 
grimly,  knowing  that  if  she  carried 


it  out  she  never  would  get  new  furni- 
ture. She  had  never  gotten  a  new 
rug  after  making  a  rag  one  as  a 
make-shift.  But  now  there  was 
something  hopeless  in  her  dreams  of 
new  furnishings. 

She  finished  her  dusting  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  and  then  donned  a  fresh 
dress  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  and 
went  to  the  store  in  all  the  heat. 
There  was  a  Five  Ten-Cent  Store  in 
the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
there  she  found  everything  she  need- 
ed— varnish,  brightly-flowered  chintz 
enough  for  chair  coverings  and  cur- 
tain drapes,  even  tiny  upholsterers' 
tacks.  A  bus  brought  her  up  the 
hill  again,  and  she  started  right  in 
on  the  old  monstrosity  in  the  corner. 

She  pulled  away  one  corner  of  the 
old  covering,  and  immediately  fled  to 
the  garret  for  an  old  sheet  which  she 
spread  under  the  chair.  Then  she 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  ripped  and 
pulled,  with  time  out  now  and  then 
to  sneeze  or  to  rub  an  itching  nose 
with  a  dusty  hand.  The  upholstery 
was  even  older  than  she  had  thought, 
for  it  came  away  almost  at  a  touch, 
and  great  wads  of  dusty  cotton  fell 
out  to  the  sheet. 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  this  was  an 
upholstered  chair  at  all!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  the  foundation  gradually 
emerged.  "I  believe  Grandfather  or 
Great-grandfather  stuffed  it  himself, 
and  that's  why  it  always  looked  so 
lumpy  and  was  so  hard  and  uncom- 
fortable! Why,  it  has  no  springs  in 
it  at  all!" 

She  stripped  away  the  last  shred 
of  upholstery  and  dropped  the  last 
wad  of  cotton  and  then  stood  up  and 
looked  at  it.     It  was  an  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  chair  now.  It  had  grace  and 
beauty  of  line,  and  the  long  hidden 
polish  of  the  surface  would  respond 
to  a  vigorous  application  of  furniture 
oil. 

A  clock  striking  roused  her  from 
her  contemplation  of  the  miracle,  and 
reminded  her  that  Dan  would  soon 
be  coming  in  from,  the  fields,  tired 
and  warm  and  hungry,  and  he  al- 
ways liked  a  good  hot  luncheon — 
winter  or  summer.  Dan  would  like 
that  chair  now,  she  smiled  to  herself. 
She  no  longer  felt  cantankerous. 
She  even  sang  an  old  camp  meeting 
hymn  to  herself  as  she  bustled  about 
the  kitchen. 

Perhaps  the  tones  of  her  voice  car- 
ried to  the  road  and  added  an  extra 
lure  to  the  charm  of  the  old  house 
and  garden  and  well-sweep.  Any- 
way a  large  touring  car  stopped  at 
the  gate,  and  Deborah  noted  that  the 
occupants  were  making  unmistakable 
preparations  to  alight.  Tourists 
were  at  once  the  delight  and  the  bane 
of  Deborah's  existence.  One  never 
knew  whether  they  were  going  to  be 
lovely  people  who  would  till  her  mem- 
memories  for  days  to  come,  or 
whether  they  would  be  ungracious 
and  drink  up  all  her  buttermilk  and 
then  pick  her  roses  on  the  way  out! 
These  people  looked  rather  nice.  They 
walked  up  the  flag-stoned  path  be- 
tween the  nodding  hollyhocks  to  the 
door  instead  of  helping  themselves 
at  the  well.  They  were  a  middle- 
aged  pair,  and  as  they  took  their  un- 
hurried way  up  the  path,  Deborah 
suddenly  saw  them  walking  down 
life's  later  years  gently,  unruffled,  se- 
rene. 

She  opened  the  door  to  them.  They 


had  smelt  a  delicious  odor  of  frying 
chicken,  the  man  said,  and  he  won- 
dered if  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask 
to  buy  their  luncheon  there,  rather 
than  take  a  chance  on  a  possible  tea 
room  in  some  remote  town.  It  hap- 
pened quite  often  just  that  way,  Deb- 
orah told  them,  and  she  was  glad  to 
have  them  stay. 

She  ushered  them  into  the  living- 
room  before  she  remembred  the  lit- 
ter on  the  floor.  She  and  the  man 
saw  it  at  the  same  time,  and  she  turn- 
ed swiftly  to  make  a  laughing  expla- 
nation, but  he  spoke  first. 

"That  chair!"  he  gasped.  "Do  you 
see  it,  Ella?  What  a  beautiful,  beau- 
tiful thing!  And  it's  authentic! 
You're  not — of  course,"  with  a  little 
laugh,  "it's  none  of  my  affair — but 
you're  not  going  to  cover  that,  are 
you?" 

Perhaps  because  his  blue  eyes 
shone  so  interestedly,  she  told  him 
about  the  chair  and  he  and  his  wife 
exchanged  glances. 

"You  say  it  was  your  husband's 
great-grandfather's  ?" 

"Yes.  That  is,  of  course,  in  Great- 
grandfather's later  years." 

"Hm.  Er — wouldn't  care  to  sell  it, 
would  you?  I'll  give  you  a  hundred 
dollars  for  it.  And  there  are  some 
other   interesting  pieces  here,  too." 

"Abner,"  said  his  wife,  reproving- 
ly. Then  to  Deborah,  "He's  just 
like  a  child.  He  wants  to  buy  all  the 
antique  furniture  he  sees,  and  forgets 
to  be  polite!" 

"Well,  sometimes,"  he  defended 
himself,  albeit  a  trifle  shamefacedly, 
"people  like  to  sell  little  things." 

There  would  be  enough,  Deborah 
told  herself  with  a  little  thrill,  to  buy 
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new  furniture  to  replace  what  she 
sold,  and  to  paint  the  house  and  put 
on  a  new  roof  besides.  Her  hands 
were  moist,  and  her  throat  was  dry. 
"I'll— I'll  let  you  know,"  she  said.  "I 
— I  want  to  talk  it  over  with  my  hus- 
band." 

All  through  luncheon  her  eyes 
shone,  and  bright  pink  spots  glowed 
in  her  ivory  cheeks.  Dan,  watching 
her,  thought  with  a  thrill  of  pride 
that  you  couldn't  beat  his  Debbie.  She 
could  hold  her  own  even  with  folks 
that  drove  around  the  country  in  li- 
mousines. And  she  did  get  such  a 
kick  out  of  entertaining  tourists — 
not  like  Lem  Black's  wife  that  was 
so  snippy  to  them! 

She  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with 
Dan,  but  she  knew  what  she  would 
tell  him.  Even  before  the  dust  of 
the  road  had  settled  behind  their  de- 
parting wheels,  she  was  planning 
what  she  would  buy.  He  had  left 
a  list  of  prices  he  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  different  items.  For  the 
grandfather's  chair,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. For  that  little  rocker,  fifty. 
For  that  table,  ten.  A  toal  of  about 
two  hundred  dollars  could  be  raised 
without  selling  all  he  had  enumerat- 
ed! 

She  got  out  her  mail  order  cata- 
log and  turned  again  the  well-thumb- 
ed pages.  That  davenport  set,  with 
the  fern  stand  thrown  in — or  that  one 
with  the  smoking  stand!  And  that 
deep  chair  which  had  a  doo-hickey 
that  extended  in  front  would  be  just 
fine  for  Dan  to  stretch  out  in.  And 
that  wicker  chair  with  a  place  for 
magazines  on  the  arm,  and  that  book- 
case, and — a  cabinet  radio — and  a 
comfortable   rocker ! 


After  all,  she  thought  she  would 
rather  get  Dan  to  take  her  into  town 
when  work  slacked  up  a  little.  She 
could  visit  with  Junior's  wife  for  a 
day  or  two  and  go  to  the  furniture 
stores  and  see  what  she  was  buying. 
That  would  be  better  than  just  order- 
ing from  the  catalog. 

She  spread  the  figures  out  before 
her.  Let's  see.  Fifty  for  that  little 
rocker.  Hm.  That  rocker  was  just 
the  right  size  for  her  to  sit  in  when 
she  did  the  mending.  When  she  had 
it  drawn  up  to  the  table,  the  light 
fell  just  right  from  the  shaded  lamp. 
Fifteen  for  the  easy  chair — it  could 
hardly  be  possible!  It  was  old  and 
worn  into  a  hollow,  even  the  back 
curved  to  the  outline  of  Dan's  head. 
He  loved  that  chair.  It  was  the  chair 
they  had  both  sat  in  to  make  up  af- 
ter their  first  quarrel.  Silly  to  let  a 
thing  like  that  influence  her  but  still 
— -Then  there  was  the  bookcase.  She 
looked  at  it  thoughtfully.  It  still 
held  Junior's  books,  battered  with 
much  reading,  and  next  to  those  Em- 
my's, and  under  them  some  well-used 
farm  books  and  musty  encyclopedias. 
They  could  be  put  into  another  book- 
case of  course,  but  they  would  be 
out  of  place.  Her  fingers  trembled 
suddenly.  0,n  the  bottom  shelf  where 
chubby  hands  could  reach  them,  were 
Evelyn's  linen  books.  All  of  Eve- 
lyn's things  were  there  in  the  closet 
under  the  shelves,  for  Evelyn  had 
never  grown  up.  She  pattered 
through  Deborah's  dreams,  a  light- 
footed,  golden-haired  baby,  the  only 
one  of  the  three  who  had  not  grown 
away  from  her. 

There  was  the  battered  stool  she 
used  to   sit  on,  with  her  curly  head 
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against  Deborah's  knee,  while  Debo- 
rah told  her  a  story  in  the  long  sum- 
mer twilights.  There  was  the  table 
they  sat  around  on  winter  nights.  She 
or  Father  always  read  aloud  from  a 
good  book  after  the  lessons  were 
done.  She  could  almost  see  them 
there  now  in  the  glow  of  the  shaded 
lamp.  And  sometimes  they  used  it 
for  state  occasions  as  a  dining  table 
— as  when  Emily's  Bill  took  supper 
with  them  for  the  first  time  and  when 
Junior  brought  his  girl  home  and  in- 
sisted upon  having  the  best  china 
and  silver  brought  out  (as  if  Debo- 
rah wouldn't  have  done  it  anyway!) 
and  the  birthday  parties  the  children 
had  had,  and  the  Christmas  presents 
which  had  been  wrapped  up  on  it. 

Why,  there  wasn't  anything  in  that 
room  which  didn't  remind  her  in  some 
way  of  her  children  or  of  Dan.  They 
seemed  almost  to  be  haunted,  with 
sweet,  intimate  memories.  If  she 
sold  them  she  would  be  selling  those 
memories ! 

She  thrust  the  paper  away  from 
her.  She  couldn't  sell  those  dear 
things  for  a  set  of  store-made  brand- 
new  chairs  and  tables!  Things  that 
had  never  known  the  smear  of  child- 
ish hands,  nor  held  forms  racked 
with    grief,   nor   been    a    pirate    ship 


for  a  host  of  small  boys,  nor  wit- 
nessed the  ecstasy  of  young  love! 

Granfather's  chair  stood  in  the 
corner,  and  seemed  to  lend  an  air  of 
dignity  to  the  room.  "I  didn't  mean 
to  call  you  an  elephant,"  she  said, 
whimsically,  "and  of  course  I  would 
not  dream  of  selling  you!  I'll  have 
to  talk  it  over  with  Dan."  And  again 
she  knew  what  she  would  say  to  Dan. 

Dan  relaxed  in  the  big  old  chair, 
with  his  head  in  the  hollow  in  the 
back,  and  his  arms  in  the  hollows  on 
the  stuffed  arms  of  the  chair,  and 
surveyed  the  Grandfather's  chair, 
lazily,  while  Deborah  told  him  how 
she  had  stripped  the  covering  from 
it. 

"It  looks  lots  better,"  he  admitted. 
"Sort  of  aristocratic — don't  it,  now? 
Why,  what's  the  matter?"  For  there 
were  sudden  tears  in  Deborah's  lark- 
spur eyes — queer  tears  like  raindrops 
with  the  sunlight  shining  through 
them.  He  gathered  her  into  his  arms 
there  in  the  big  old  chair.  "What's 
the  matter?"  he  crooned  into  her 
hair. 

"Nothing,  only — I've  been  offered 
the  moon — "  she  laughed  a  little 
shakily,  and  hid  her  wet  eyes  on  his 
shoulder,  "I — I  don't  want  it!" 


In  charity  the  law's  fulfilled, 
It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  hate; 
When  men  to  injure  me  are  willed, 
Rememb'ring  Thee,  Til  forgive  not  late. 


-Selected. 
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"SUCH  AS  I  HAVE" 

The  little  maid  sat  in  the  high-backed  pew, 

And  raised  to  the  pulpit  her  eyes  of  blue; 
And  the  prayers  were  long,  and  the  sermons  grand, 

And,  oh,  it  was  hard  to  understand. 
But  the  beautiful  text  sank  deep  in  her  heart, 

Which  the  preacher  made  of  his  sermon  a  part; 
"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,"  read  he; 

"But  such  as  I  have  I  give  to  thee." 
And  the  good  old  pastor  looked  down  and  smiled 

At  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  little  child. 

The  dear  little  maid  carried  home  the  word, 

Determined  to  use  it  as  chance  might  afford. 
She  saw  her  mother  unceasingly 

Toil  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 
So  she  cheerily  helped,  the  long  day  through, 

And  did  with  her  might  what  her  hands  found  to  do. 
"  'Silver  and  gold  have  I  none',"  said  she, 

"  'But  such  as  I  have  I  give  to  thee'." 
And  the  joyful  mother  tenderly  smiled, 

As  she  bent  to  kiss  her  little  child. 

On  her  way  to  school  at  early  morn 

She  plucked  the  blooms  by  the  wayside  born; 
"My  teacher  is  often  tired,  I  know, 

For  we're  sometimes  naughty,  and  sometimes  slow; 
Perhaps  these  may  help  to  lighten  her  task," 

And  she  laid  the  flowers  on  the  teacher's  desk, 
"  'Silver  and  gold  have  I  none',"  said  she, 

"  'But  such  as  I  have  I  give  to  thee'." 
And  the  weary  teacher  looked  up  and  smiled 

As  she  took  the  gift  from  the  little  child. 

As  she  played  with  her  sisters  on  the  grass, 

She  saw  a  dusty  traveler  pass. 
"Poor  man,"  she  said,  "he  is  tired,  I  think, 

I'll  go  and  get  him  a  nice,  cool  drink." 
And  she  hastened  to  fetch  her  little  cup, 

And  dip  the  sparkling  nectar  up. 
"  'Silver  and  gold  have  I  none',"  said  she, 

"  'But  such  as  I  have  I  give  to  thee'." 
And  the  thirsty,  dusty  traveler  smiled  _ 

As  he  took  the  cup  from  the  little  child. 

Sweet  and  innocent,  clad  in  white, 

She  knelt  by  her  little  bed  at  night. 
With  a  childish  trust  she  longed  to  bring 

Some  gift  to  her  Savior  and  her  King. 
"So  much  from  Thee  every  day  I  receive; 

But  my  heart  is  all  that  I  have  to  give, 
"  'Silver  and  gold  have  I  none',"  said  she, 

"  'But  such  as  I  have  I  give  to  thee'." 
And  our  Father  looked  down  and  tenderly  smiled 

As- he  took  the  gift  of  the  little  child. 

— Elizabeth  Rosser. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our    farm    manager    reports    that  service.     A  goodly  number  of  former 

the  School  has  ten  acres  of  crimson  members   of  this   old   church   was  in 

clover    which    is    looking    very    good  attendance  at  both  services, 
since  the  recent  rains. 


Among  the  visitors  at  the  School 
last  Wednesday  was  Doughty  Ever- 
hardt,  of  Raleigh,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  10  and  a  member  of  the  shoe 
shop  force.  Doughty  was  visiting 
his  wife's  brother  who  is  now  an  in- 
mate of  the  institution. 


The  hay-making  work  on  our  farm 
has  been  interrupted  by  bad  weather. 
Quite  a  few  acres  of  lespedeza  was 
harvested  in  excellent  condition,  but 
some  eight  or  ten  acres  have  been 
cut  recently  and  the  hay  is  taking 
the  rain.  While  this  hay  will  not 
be  gathered  in  such  good  condition  as 
that  stored  away  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  it  is  not  expected  that  it 
will  be  a  total  loss. 


Last  Sunday,  Superintendent  C.  E. 
Boger  attended  the  services  at  St. 
Martin's  Lutheran  Church,  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  Cabarrus  Coun- 
ty. All  day  services  were  held.  Rev. 
W.  J.  Boger.  of  Newton,  a  brother 
of  our  superintendent,  preached  the 
morning  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  regular  pastor  of  St. 
Martin's,    officiated    at   the    afternoon 


Superintendent  Boger  and  Mr.  J. 
Lee  White,  farm  manager,  made  a 
trip  to  Chapel  Hill  last  Tuesday  in 
response  to  a  call  sent  out  by  Dr. 
Baity,  acting  state  engineer  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Association  of 
Public  Works.  Several  hundred  rep- 
resentatives who  had  made  applica- 
tions for  various  projects  were  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Governor  Ehringhaus, 
Dr.  Baity  and  Hon.  R.  A.  Doughton 
was  appointed  to  visit  Washington 
and  to  find  out  the  exact  status  of 
applications  made  through  the  Chap- 
el Hill  office. 


Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  of  New 
York,  who  spent  several  days  last 
week  with  the  Reid  Motor  Company, 
Concord,  contacting  their  salesmen, 
was  brought  out  to  the  School  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Troy 
Wallace.  Mr.  Thompson's  duties  take 
him  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
he  has  become  very  much  interested 
in  schools  of  this  character,  visiting 
them  at  every  available  opportunity. 
After  going  through  the  several  de- 
partments, here,  Mr.  Thompson  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  favorably 
impressed  with  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  at  the   institution. 
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Rev.  Walter  J.  Miller,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  School 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  For  the 
Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the  loth 
Psalm,  and  the  subject  of  his  talk  to 
the  boys  was  "Labor  Day,"  choosing 
for  his  text  Proverbs  24:  30-31,  "I 
went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and 
by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of 
understanding;  and  lo,  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.'' 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  began  his  remarks 
by  stating  that  the  first  Monday  in 
September  is  known  as  Labor  Day, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  dig- 
nity and  place  to  work. 

He  then  told  the  following  story: 
A  traveler  once  walked  down  a  beau- 
tiful winding  road  and  came  to  a 
lovely  garden  which  was  well  kept 
and  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Going  on  a 
short  distance  further  he  came  upon 
another  garden  which  was  all  run- 
down and  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
briers. 

Following  a  narrow  path  he  was 
stuck  with  thorns  and  briers.  At  the 
end  of  the  path  he  came  to  a  tumbled 
down  house,  in  the  door  of  which  was 
a  lazy  old  man.  He  stretched  and 
yawned  as  the  traveler  spoke  and  la- 
zily replied  to  his  greeting. 

This  old  fellow  saw  no  possibility 
of  beauty  around  him  He  felt  that 
he  just  had  hard  luck  and  had  stop- 
ped trying. 

Why,  asked  the  speaker,  had  this 
man  failed?  Not  because  he  did  not 
have  a  garden.  He  had  failed  be- 
cause he  was  too  lazy  to  take  advan- 


tage of  the  opportunities  to  make  his 
garden  beautiful. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  then  told  of  an  old 
Indian  who,  having  become  a  Chris- 
tian, applied  for  a  license  to  preach. 
He  was  asked  what  was  the  original 
sin,  and  he  replied,  "Laziness." 

Each  of  us,  continued  the  speaker, 
has  a  garden,  consisting  of  undevel- 
oped talents,  to  tend.  If,  in  our  ma- 
terial gardens  we  hope  to  grow  flow- 
ers, fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  we  have 
to  bend  our  backs  to  work  it.  We 
pay  for  whatever  we  get  with  labor. 
Sc  it  is  in  our  garden  of  undeveloped 
talents — if  we  hope  to  attain  success 
we  must  do  it  by  laboring  fairly  and 
honestly.  No  respectable  person 
wants  to  or  can  take  without  giving 
in  return. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  then  told  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  World  War  who  had  a 
broken  neck  which  was  kept  in  place 
with  a  cast  or  frame-work.  This  ex- 
soldier  wasn't  willing  to  give  up  in 
life,  to  sit  and  whine  about  his  mis- 
fortune^ but  made  a  good  livelihood 
by  raising  chickens. 

He  then  said  the  path  to  success  is 
a  path  of  toil,  and  called  attention 
to  the  way  Thomas  A.  Edison  toiled 
for  years  in  order  to  bring  about  in- 
ventions which  the  world  is  enjoying 
today. 

We  must  work  continually,  said  the 
speaker,  on  character  and  other  qual- 
ities of  worth,' in  order  to  develop  the 
right  kind  of  gardens  in  our  lives. 
Jesus,  being  a  carpenter,  was  famil- 
iar with  work  and  spoke  often  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  work  in  his  sermons. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  said  there  are  un- 
told possibilities  in  the   life  of  each 
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of  us.  We  must  cultivate  our  own 
g ardens.  Something  is  going  to  grow 
there — either  weeds  or  flowers — and 
the  only  way  to  overcome  the  weeds 
is  to  put  something  beautiful  there. 

The  walls  of  a  garden,  said  the 
speaker,  are  for  protection.  If  they 
are  broken  down,  anything  can  enter. 
In  the  garden  of  our  life  we  should 
keep  our  walls  and  fences  up,  that 
sin  may  not  enter  and  overpower  the 
good  qualities. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  told  of  a  mission- 
ary who  was  found  dead,  and  had 
these  words  in  his  pocket:  "Oh,  God, 
let  me  die  working."  He  concluded  T>y 


reading   a   part   of   Kipling's   "L'Ea- 
voi." 

"When    earth's    last    picture    is 
painted, 
And  the  tubes  are  twisted  and 
dried ; 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  fad- 
ed, 
And    the    youngest    critic    has 
died. 
We  shall    rest,    and,    faith,    we 
shall  need  it — 
Lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two. 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  work- 
men 
Shall  set  us  to  work  anew.'* 


GRATITUDE 


For  starry  night  and  dawn  of  day, 
For  winds  that  in  the  willows  play, 
For  every  gift  that  comes  my  way, 
I'm  grateful. 

For  sunshine  bright  and  silvery  rain, 
For  harvest  time  and  ripening  grain, 
For  joy  that  ever  follows  pain, 
I'm  grateful. 

For  steeple  bells  that  gaily  ring, 
For  homing  birds  upon  the  wing, 
And  love  that  only  worth  can  bring, 
I'm  grateful. 

For  furrowed  fields  and  upturned  sod, 
For  paths  that  I  alone  have  trod, 
For  faith  that  lifts  my  soul  to  God — 
I'm  grateful. 

— Alice  Whitson-Norton. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  September  1, 1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)   Arthur  Boyette  3 

George  Chambers  4 
(2)   Jesse  Cleveland  8 

(2)  William  Dillon  2 
Alden  Jones  2 

(9)  Earl  Rogers  9 

(3)  Richard  Sullivan  8 
(9)  Ashley   Thompson  9 

(4)  Vermont  Whitley  8 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(3)  Robert  Cashwell  8 
(9)   William  Goodson  9 

(4)  Joseph  Johnson  4 

(3)  John  Kellam  4 
William  Pitts 

(2)  Eugene  Whitt  7 

(6)   Everett  Wfilliamson  7 
(9)   Harvard  Winn  9 

(5)  Preston  Yarborough  7 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Robert  Harrison  4 
Thomas  Horton  3 
Lewis  Janey  4 
Vasco   Robinson  6 
Y.  V.  Spates  5 
Lawrence  Tew  2 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Emerson    Barnhill  4 

(4)  William  Barber  5 

(3)  Barney  Caviness  3 
Charles  Furchess  3 
Marcellus    Garganus  6 

(3)  Percy  Gurganus  5 
Claude  Hicks  3 

(4)  Frank  Hutchins  6 

(6)  William   McRary  7 
(4)   Thomas  Reavis  4 
(3)   D.  C.  Winston  3 

(2)  Thomas  Wilson  2 

(3)  Harvey  Watson  3 
Porter  Willhite  8 


(7) 
(8) 
(2) 
(8) 


(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  4 
Vernon  Bass  5 
William  Hill  6 
WoodrOw  Jenkins  7 
Ralph  Johnson  8 
Thomas  Little  5 
Irwin  Luther  8 
Jack  McRary  6 
Robert  Orrell  3 
Richard  Sprinkle  3 
(9)  Wheeler  Sturdivant 
(6)    Melvin  Walters  6 
Hubert  Williams  5 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
William  Ange  4 
Wiley  Crawford  3 
William  Cassell  3 
Jack  Freeman  2 
George  Kye  7 
Perry  Russ  4 
Louis  Tarkington  7 


(2) 
(7) 


COTTAGE  No.  6 
(2)   Earl  Bass  3 

Leo   Forrester  4 

Columbus  Hamilton  5 
(4)   Thomas  Hamilton  7 

James  Harvell 

Robert  Keith  2 

Jordan  Mclver 

Joseph  Sanford 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(2)   James  Corn  5 
(2)   Fred  Dysen  4 

John  Elliott  3 
(9)    Caleb  Hill  9 

Houston  Howard  2 

(2)  Kenneth  Messick  3 
(4)   Theodore  Nines  6 
(4)   Lewis  Parker  6 
(6)   Douglas  Wilkes  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
Charles  Banks  6 
Thomas  Hudson  7 

(3)  Charles  Webb  4 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 

Alvis  Browning 

Joseph  Brooks 

Charles  Crotts  3 
(2)    Pearly   Funderhurk  7 

C.  D.  Grooms  4 

James  C.  Hoyle  4 
(8)   Frank  Hall  8 

Thomas  McCarter  4 
(2)    Ben  Overby  7 
(5)    Richard   Wrenn  5 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(2)    Harold  Brown  5 

(2)  Norwood  Cockerham  5 
David  Kirksey  2 
Marvin  Miller  3 

(3)  James  Patterson  3 

(5)  Charles  Pollard  7 
Maurice   Staley  2 

(2)  Fred  Ward  7 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(6)  Everett  Bell  6 

(3)  Charles   Bowman  3 
Louis  Crawford  8 

(2)   Dewey  Freeman  6 
(2)    Bennie   Holland  8 
(5)   Dallas  Hodge  7 
(8)   David  Hodge  8 

William  Kirk  7 
(2)   James   Montford  8 

Eldridge  Ward  6 


COTTAGE  No.  12 
(9)    Walter   Beaver  9 
Horace  Faulkner  6 
Arbie  Phillips  7 
Thomas   Welch  8 


COTTAGE  No.  13 

Clarence  Anderson 

Leon   Burkhead  5 

(4) 

Jennings   Norris  7 

(5) 

Claude   Pickett  6 

Linwood  Potter  3 

(7) 

Porter  Stack  7 

(9) 

Howard  Wilson  9 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(2) 

Clarence  Ashburn 

(2) 

Homer  Jones  7 

James  Land 

Robert  McKee 

Troy   Powell  3 

Wilburn  Suite 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(7) 

Robert  Alexander 

(4) 

John  Caddell  5 

William  Moose  6 " 

Walter  Mitchell 

(2) 

Glenn  Stewart  5 

(2) 

Robert  Teeter  6 

(6) 

Winfred  Whitlock 

(3) 

Roy   Wyrick  5 

FOR  MY  SON 

If  I  knew  I  were  going  to  die  tonight 

I  wouldn't  scold  because  you  track  mud  on  the  porch ; 

I  wouldn't  tell  you  to  hush  when  you  whistled  so  shrilly ; 

I  wouldn't  be  irritated  because  you  forgot  to  hang  up  your  cap  and 
coat; 

I'd  be  so  glad  to  be  able  to  do  one  more  thing  for  you. 

I'd  be  so  happy  that  you  were  happy  enough  to  want  to  whistle. 

I'd  realize  that  mud  on  a  porch  is  more  easily  removed  than  mem- 
ory of  a  cross  word. 

And  I'd  want  to  leave  you  with  last  memories  of  a  pleasant  father, 
if  I  knew  I  were  going  to  die  tonight 

And,  after  all,  how  do  I  know  I'm  not. 

— Exchange. 
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ONE  WAY  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 
for  Each  Mile  Traveled 


ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Return  Limit  15  Days 
for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

*  SMh       ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Return  Limit  6  Months 
wnMm  for  Each  Mile  Traveled 
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*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your  Automobile  at  borne  and 

using  the  Southern 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Be  Comfortable  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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TRUE! 

"Refuse  to  open  your  purse,  and  soon  you 
cannot  open  your  sympathy.  Refuse  to  give, 
and  soon  you  will  cease  to  enjoy  that  which 
you  have.  Refuse  to  love,  and  you  lose  the 
power  to  love  and  be  loved.  Withhold  your 
affections  and  you  become  a  moral  paralytic. 
But  the  moment  you  open  wider  the  door  of 
your  life,  and  like  the  rose,  send  out  without 
stint  your  fragrance  and  beauty,  you  let  the 
sunshine  of  your  life  into  your  own  soul." 

—The  Tither. 
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HOEING  YOUR  ROW 

How  are  you  hoeing  your  row,  my  boy? 
Say,  how  are  you  hoeing  your  row? 

Do  you  hoe  it  fair? 

Do  you  hoe  it  square? 
Do  you  hoe  it  the  best  that  you  know? 

Do  you  cut  out  the  weeds  as  you  ought  to  do? 
Do  you  plant  what  is  beautiful  there? 

For  the  harvest  you  know, 

Will  be  just  what  you  sow; 
Are  you  working  it  on  the  square? 

For  the  world  will  look  as  you  hoe  your  row, 
And  will  judge  you  by  what  you  do, 
So,  try  for  first  prize, 
Though  your  courage  it  tries, 
For  the  harvest  depends  on  you. 

— Selected. 


THE  TRAINED  NURSE  AND  PHYSICAL  DHIECTOR 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  is  most  fortunate  in 
having  added  to  its  personnel  two  much  needed  and  efficient  co- 
workers, Miss  Myrtle  Thomas,  the  trained  nurse  for  the  institu- 
tion, and  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  athletic  director,  who  will  su- 
pervise the  sports  during  recreation  hours. 

Miss  Thomas  and  Mr.  Lawrence  are  tempermentally  fitted  and 
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physically  and  mentally  qualified  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may 
come  up  in  their  line  of  work. 

Through  these  two  sources,  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  to 

watch  the  health  of  the  youths  in  the  school,  exercising  preventive 

instead  of  curative  measures  along  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 

the  physical  director,  will  not  only  give  color  through  the  joy  of 

clean  sportsmanship,  but  will  raise  the  school  to  a  higher  standard 

of  morale. 

We  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  old  adage  "all  work  and 

.  no  play  makes  a  dull  boy."     Therefore,  realizing  our  boys  come 

here  without  knowing  the  value  of  clean  and  wholesome  recreation, 

they  can  learn  many  lessons  of  finest  citizenship  in  sports  under 

the  guiding  hand  of  a  physical  director. 

Superintendent  Boger  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  for  the 
school  such  officials  of  two-fold  values, — saving  the  boys  from  many 
physical  defects  and  ills  that  would  demand  hospitalization  that  is 
always  expensive. 

Miss  Thomas  who  received  her  training  in  Central  Carolina  Hos- 
pital, Sanford,  is  a  woman  of  splendid  personality  and  wide  experi- 
ence, and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  son  of  Rev.  A.  S.  Lawrence,  now  rec- 
tor of  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill,  having  a  fine  back- 
ground of  inherited  service,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  We  bespeak  for  this  young  man  much  success  in 
managing  the  boys,  and  developing  them  in  spirit,  body  and  mind 
in  the  right  channels  of  correct  living.  These  two  co-workers,  Miss 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  are  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  Jack- 
son Training  School. 

Watch  us  grow!  When  this  institution  secures  a  gymnasium, 
so  the  boys  will  not  have  to  be  herded  in  the  basements  of  the  re- 
pective  cottages  on  rainy  days,  and  an  infirmary,  heated  and  with 
equipment  to  minister  to  the  sick,  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
with  its  substantial  and  beautiful  buildings,  having  a  background 
of  unsurpassed  scenery,  will  become  the  show-place  of  the  country 
for  beauty  and  valuable  service  to  the  state.  Also,  it  will  have 
reached  the  ideal  that  inspired  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
boys  who  never  had  half  a  chance. 
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SCHOOLS  CHEAPER  THAN  JAILS 

Tax  payers  have  a  right  to  take  their  choice  between  paying 
$300  a  year  to  keep  a  boy  in  jail  or  $90  to  keep  him  in  school. 

It's  peculiar  that  with  these  statistics  of  comparison  flashing 
themselves  into  the  faces  of  people,  they  still  insist,  some  of  them, 
that  they  are  being  bled  to  death  to  support  public  education,  but 
never  a  chirp  comes  from  them  as  to  the  cost  they  are  being  made 
to  bear  because  of  crime  among  these  young  people. 

And  it  is  the  young  people,  unhappily,  among  whom  crime  is  the 
more  prevalent. 

The  United  States  department  of  justice  reports  that  two-thirds 
of  all  arrests  in  this  country  involve  persons  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  24.     The  age  of  greatest  peril  seems  to  be  19  years. 

The  schools  that  are  properly  supported  and  efficiently  conduct- 
ed are  the  best  antidotes  to  crime  that  have  been  secularly  creat- 
ed and  far  cheaper  to  support  than  to  keep  the  jails  running  to 
catch  the  delinquents. — Charlotte  Observer. 


OBSERVATIONS 

An  official  of  a  State  Prison  Camp  states  that  after  three  years 
experience  in  this  work  he  has  observed  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  boys  who  come  under  his  supervision  the  majority 
of  them  has  never  passed  the  fourth  grade  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  the  most  natural  conclusion  is  that  ignorance  is 
filling  our  jails,  chain-gangs  and  penitentiaries. 

In  neither  the  jail,  chain-gang  nor  penitentiary  is  there  a  hope 
of  reformation,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  youthful  offenders  come 
out  most  frequently  as  hardened  criminals.  What  is  the  cure  for 
this  evil  ?  We  have  fine  schools  all  over  the  state,  offering  splendid 
opportunities  but  many  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  country  have 
found  their  way  to  the  jails  and  other  such  places  instead  of  the 
schools.  Why  is  it?  Surely,  we  all  know  that  a  young  boy  can 
be  kept  in  school  for  much  less  money  that  it  takes  to  keep  him  in 
prison  with  the  most  damaging  results.  Possibly  our  schools  are 
not  attractive,  too  stereotyped,  a  more  diversified  interest  such  as 
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vocational  training  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  varied  tas':e  and 
talent  of  the  masses  and  allay  much  of  this  restlessness  seen  in 
the  younger  generation  of  today.  This  is  a  question  for  serious 
consideration. 


PERSONALITY  COUNTS 

To  succeed  in  the  game  of  life  a  strong  personality  is  necessary. 
It  does  not  take  a  facial  and  physical  beauty  to  climb  the  heights, 
but  a  kindly,  folksy  interested  person  is  the  one  who  meets  condi- 
tions and  usually  makes  the  grade. 

Frequently  very  comely  people  who  have  fine  coloring  and  splen- 
did mentality  have  utterly  fizzled  because  of  despicable  dispositions, 
and  whey  they  fail  that  is  the  ultimatum, — they  are  no  longer  in 
demand. 

This  story  is  related  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  prior  to  his  presi- 
dential candicacy  in  1912  that  admirably  illustrates  the  difference 
between  him  and  Taft.  The  incident  goes  that  a  rousing  reception 
was  staged  in  honor  of  Roosevelt  in  some  place  in  Wyoming.  In 
the  natural  procedure  of  the  affairs  of  any  big  function  a  long 
line  of  admirers  passed  to  shake  hands  with  the  honor  guest.  A 
newspaper  man  standing  close  by  whispered  that  a  certain  admirer 
of  his  was  approaching.  "Who  is  he",  asked  the  colonel,  with  much 
interest. 

The  explanation  was  that  the  man  referred  to  had  lunched  with 
the  president  at  the  White  House,  "Oh,  yes,  I  know,  give  me  his 
name,  how  many  children  has  he,  is  his  wife  living?"  were  the 
questions  that  came  in  rapid  fire.  "He  has  five  children,  no  six — 
another  was  born  just  a  month  ago"  was  the  answer.  Roosevelt 
played  the  game,  and  neither  was  it  hypocrisy,  it  was  good  psychol- 
ogy as  well  as  good  politics.  He  made  the  guest  feel  very  comfor- 
table and  happy. 

When  the  gentleman  reached  Roosevelt,  the  greeting  was  most 
cordial,  he  recalled  they  lunched  together,  inquired  as  to  the  five 
children,  and  made  it  clear  he  knew  of  the  new  baby. 

Believe  it  or  not  Roosevelt  realized  the  support  of  this  man. 
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A  similar  incident  occurred  once  in  the  life  of  Taft,  having  the 
same  official  reporter  and  introducer.  But  Taft  vaguely  said, 
when  reminded  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  guest,  "I  don't  seem 
to  recognize  him."  When  the  time  came  for  the  distinguished  per- 
son to  shake  hands  with  Taft,  he  shook  his  hand  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  but  said,  "They  tell  me  I  ought  to  remember  you,  but  bless 
my  soul  I  cannot  recall  you  at  all." 

Right  there  Taft  spilled  his  beans.  He  lost  the  support  of  this 
man  and  Roosevelt  won  not  only  his  support  but  his  eternal  friend- 
shpi.  But  the  last  named  is  a  Roosevelt  with  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness. 


The  philosopher  Plato  is  said  to  have  derived  his  name  from  the 
fact  he  was  broad-shouldered — platus.  He  was  not  only  the  pos- 
sessor of  broad  shoulders,  but  his  mind  was  broad  enough  to  know 
human  nature  and  the  laws  under  which  it  works. 

One  of  his  terse  and  wise  sayings,  irto  a  good  man  nothing  that 
happens  is  evil",  incorporates  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  thinking.  This 
thought  shows  clearly  that  evil  must  have  a  lodging  place  or  it 
cannot  exist.  A  bright,  sunny  spirit  kills  evil  the  same  as  the  sun- 
shine destroys  the  most  virulent  germs  that  prey  on  men  and 
beasts.  It  is  the  sun  of  righteousness  in  good  people  that  elimi- 
nates the  germs  of  evil  from  getting  a  foothold  on  the  people  of 
the  universe. 

We  profit  much  by  occasionally  turning  to  the  writings  of  such 
philosophers  as  Plato  and  read.  It  is  easy  to  visualize  the  condi- 
tions and  influences  brought  to  bear  in  shaping  the  life  work  of 
people  of  any  period  of  history  if  we  read  with  an  open  mind  and 
understanding  heart. 
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LOOKING  FORWARD  IN  ORPHANAGE 

WORK 


By  I.  G.  Greer,  in 

Somewhere  in  Ancient  History  I 
read  of  a  general  whose  character 
and  deeds  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Standing  on  a  mountain  peak,  sur- 
rounded by  his  faithful  followers, 
he  said:  "Soldiers,  we  are  standing 
upon  the  Acropolis  of  Italy.  Behind 
us  are  a  thousand  military  victories 
and  defeats.  Younder  lies  Rome. 
Let's  march!" 

The  year  1935  brings  the  Baptists 
of  North  Carolina  to  the  close  of  a 
fifty  years  experience  in  Orphanage 
work.  These  years  have  been  crow- 
ed with  temporary  defeat  and  with 
victory.  As  a  result  of  wise  leaders 
and  consecrated  followers  four 
thousand  children  have  found  a  ref- 
uge and  a  chance  to  make  good. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  look  back  over 
the  checkered  history  of  the  years 
and  linger  with  those  wiio  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  this 
hour.  It  is  an  even  greater  tempta- 
tion to  sit  down  and  enjoy  things  as 
they  are,  but  yonder  is  a  broken 
home,  a  woman  and  children,  victims 
of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  conrtol.  Shall  we  respond  to 
their  call?  Yes!  Every  impulse  with- 
in me  says,  "Let's  march!" 

Some  doubting  Thomas  raises  the 
question,  "Where  are  we  going?"  My 
answer  is,  "Straight  to  the  child  who 
has  been  swept  from  his  mooring,  and 
robbed  of  his  birthright."  Another 
asks  "How  shall  we  profit  by  the  mis- 
takes and  successes  of  the  past.  In 
many    cases    we    cannot    improve    on 
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these  methods,  but  when  new  situa- 
tions require  changes  that  will  be  in 
keeping  with  progress  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  change.  If  political  cus- 
toms, church  creeds,  social  and  eco- 
nomic standards  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  the  child,  we  shall  abandon 
the  system  and  give  the  child  a 
chance. 

Some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  coun- 
try differ  as  to  the  place  of  the  or- 
phanage in  the  future  development  of 
child  welfare.  While  some  believe 
that  the  orphanage  is  no  longer  jus- 
tified, others  claim  that  the  demand 
for  such  a  home  will  increase.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  until  we  find 
some  way  to  abolish  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  crime  we  will  need  all 
the  day  miseries,  foster  homes, 
boarding  homes,  mothers  aid  and  or- 
phanages that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, state,  church  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations can  support.  Each  of 
these  organizations  should  find  its 
particular  field  and  proceed  to  devel- 
op along  well  defined  lines  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  In  spite 
of  the  splendid  co-operation  that  has 
always  existed  between  these  various 
agencies,  there  has  necessarily  been 
a  great  deal  of  duplication. 

Wherever  Mothers  aid  has  been  at- 
tempted it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  this  form  of  child  welfare  work 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
saving  the  home  and  caring  for  the 
children.  This  demonstration,  how- 
ever, has     necessarily     been     limited. 
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Just  here  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Federal  government  and  the 
states  to  co-operate  in  a  great  moth- 
ers aid  and  child  welfare  program 
that  would  excell  in  merit  their  edu- 
cational and  road  building  activities. 
Such  a  policy  would  make  it  possible 
for  orphanages  to  do  a  more  effective 
type  of  training  than  they  have  ever 
done  in  the  past. 

The  Baptist  Orphangae  must  feed, 
clothe,  house  and  give  medical  atten- 
tion to  its  children.  In  addition  to 
administering  to  these  physical  needs, 
it  must  furnish  the  children  an  op- 
portunity for  emotional  satisfaction 
by  creating  for  them  a  home  atmos- 
phere that  will  give  them  a  sense  of 
security.  It  must  also  give  to  each 
child  an  education  and  training  suit- 
ed to  his  individual  needs.  When  we 
find  that  one  of  our  boys  or  girls  does 
not  fit  into  our  course  of  study,  we 
will  have  more  respect  for  the  child 
than  we  have  for  the  curriculum.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  prepare 
our  children  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  those  depending  upon 
them.  In  order  that  this  training 
may  be  complete  and  well-rounded  we 
attempt  to  give  each  child  a  social,  a 
moral  and  a  spiritual  impulse  that 
will  make  it  easy  for  him  to  become 
a  leader  in  the  social,  business,  civic 
and  religious  life  of  the  community 
where  he  is  to  live  as  a  citizen. 

That  the  Orphanage  may  accom- 
plish these  aims  ,and  render  its  best 
service,  it  should  not  be  subjected  to 
certain  abuses  with  which  the  author- 
ities are  frequently  confronted.  The 
population  should  not  be  too  large. 
Overcrowded  conditions  always  cre- 
ate undesirable  situations.   The  home 


should  not  be  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  mental  defectives  and  in- 
corrigibles.  These  types  of  children 
are  no  less  appealing  than  the  normal 
dependent  child,  but  it  is  not  the  pol- 
icy of  society  to  send  adult  criminals 
to  college,  or  to  impose  the  feeble- 
minded upon  institutions  established 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  intel- 
lectual and  moral  leadership.  The 
State  has  made  limited  provisions  for 
extreme  cases  of  feeble-minded  and 
delinquent  children,  biit  border  line 
children  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  society.  Like  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  "Man  Without  a 
Country,"  this  child  is  a  "Child 
Without  a  Home."  All  forward  look- 
ing orphanage  authorities  are  agreed 
that  orphanages  are  not  equipped  to 
take  care  of  this  type. 

In  the  midst  of  our  present  social 
chaos  we  will  try  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man — not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  The 
institution  exists  for  the  child,  not 
the  child  for  the  institution.  Every 
person  connected  wth  an  orphanage 
should  be  inspired  by  love  and  guid- 
ed by  knowledge.  The  fact  that  one 
mreely  loves  the  children  is  no  guar- 
antee that  she  will  be  successful  as 
an  orphanage  worker.  On  the  other 
hand  she  may  have  technical  train- 
ing and  still  be  unqualified  to  render 
the  highest  type  of  service  in  this 
field. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs  just  now 
is  a  school  where  men  and  women 
who  are  to  do  orphanage  work  may 
receive  special  training  for  their  def- 
inite tasks,  that  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  training  now  given 
in    the    fields    of    medicine,    law    and 
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teaching.  Surely  there  is  no  field 
that  is  more  inviting,  no  service  that 
is  more  challenging,  for  as  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  has  well  said,  "To  know, 
love  and  serve  childhood  is  the  most 
sa1j.=fying  and  soul  filling  of  all  hu- 
man activities.  It  rests  on  the  old- 
est and  strongest  and  sanest  of  all  in- 
stincts. It  gives  our  lives  a  rounded 
out  completeness  found  in  no  other 
service.  No  other  object  is  so  worthy 
of  service  and  sacrifice,  and  the  full- 
ness of  the  measure  in  which  this  is 
rendered  is  the  very  best  test  of  a 
nation,  of  a  race,  or  of  a  civiliza- 
tion." Profiting  by  the  wisest 
thought  in  child  welfare,  we  shall 
continue  to  move  on,  and  out  of  or- 
phanage boys  and  girls  who  come  our 
way,  make  men  and  women  fit  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  such  a 
spirit  as  this  that  prompted  Henry 
Van  Dyke  to  write: 


"March  swiftly  on.     Yet  err  not 

from  the  way 
Where  all  the  nob!/  wise  of  old 

have  trod, — 
The  path  of  fait'.i,  made  by  the 

sons  of  God. 

"Follow  the  marks  they  have  set 

beside 
The  narrow  cloud-swept  track,  to 

be  thy  guide; 
Follow,  and  honor  what  the  past 

has  gained, 
And  forward  still,  that  more  may 

be  attained. 

"Something  to  learn,  and  some- 
thing to  forget; 

Hold  fast  the  good,  and  seek  the 
better  yet; 

Press  on,  and  prove  the  pilgrim 
— hope  of  youth." 


SO  IT  GOES 

Give  one  man  a  sand  bank  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  flow- 
er garden ;  give  another  man  a  garden  and  in  a  little  while  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert.  This  is  also  the  way  with  preach- 
ers. Send  one  to  "Nubbin  Ridge"  circuit  and  he  will  convert 
it  into  a  land  of  promise,  to  which  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  are 
glad  to  migrate.  Send  another  preacher  to  the  "best  circuit 
in  the  conference"  and  he  will  in  a  few  years  be  calling  on  the 
bishop  and  the  presiding  elder  to  get  him  another  pastoral 
charge  because  this  is  such  an  unappreciative  people. 

Presiding  elders  know  two  kinds  of  pastors,  those  that  ev- 
erybody would  be  glad  to  get  and  those  that  nobody  wants.  In 
an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  class  is  the  source  of  the  old 
saying  that  elders  handle  the  truth  carelessly  at  times.  The 
old  time  horse  trader  got  the  same  reputation  by  trying  to 
trade  a  spavin  or  wind  broken  horse. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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A  TROPICAL  CANDY 


By  Cora  P. 

In  the  hot  lands  of  this  earth,  boys 
and  girls  are  often  seen  sucking  on 
one  end  of  a  long  green  and  purple 
stick.  This  stick  is  about  as  large 
around  as  a  man's  thumb.  This 
strange  looking  candy  is  sugar  cane. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore America  was  discovered  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  people  of  India  and  Chi- 
na enjoyed  chewing  bits  of  wild  grass 
that  grew  in  their  lands,  as  much  as 
Americans  of  the  present  day  enjoy 
chewing  gum. 

There  are  records  dating  back  to 
325  B.  C,  that  tell  about  the  "honey 
bearing  reeds"  of  India.  Later  when 
China  was  the  seat  of  learning  in  the 
old  world,  the  Emperor  sent  Chinese 
students  to  India,  that  they  might 
learn  how  to  make  syrup  from  the 
sweet  reeds. 

From  India,  the  sugar  cane  was  in- 
troduced into  Persia  and  Arabia.  Un- 
der the  Arabs  the  growth  of  sugar 
cane  spread  all  through  the  lands 
around  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  finally  into  Spain  and  Cicily.  It 
was  the  Arabs  who  named  this  grass, 
for  the  word  "sugar"  is  Arabic. 

Sugar,  as  we  know  it  for  sweeten- 
ing food,  is  a  fairly  new  product.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 
sugar,  for  we  read  how  they  used 
honey  to  sweeten  their  foods.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
that  this  sweet  product  became  known 
in  Europe.  This  sugar  was  in  the 
form  of  a  soft  paste. 

The  earliest  record  of  sugar  to  be 
found  in  England  is  at  the  beginning 
of    the    fourteenth    century.     At    this 


Emerson 

time  sugar  was  very  expensive.  It 
was  used  only  as  a  medicine  or  a  lux- 
ury for  the  very  rich.  A  pound  cost 
as  much  as  a  carpenter  could  earn 
in  five  days.  Two  pounds  would  pay 
for  a  pig. 

A  little  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  an  Italian  nobleman  died 
leaving  his  wealth  to  relatives. 
Among  other  things,  he  left  six 
pounds  of  sugar.  His  will  caused 
much  comment  for  people  contended 
that  no  one  family  should  be  allowed 
to  have  so  much  sugar  in  its  posses- 
sion at  one  time.  Today  even  the 
poorest  people  have  more  sugar  than 
did  this  nobleman. 

At  the  time  that  Columbus  was 
trying  to  find  a  new  route  to  the 
East,  one  of  the  things  greatly  de- 
sired was  sugar.  Europeans  had  been 
buying  this  white  powder  from  the 
traders  of  India  and  called  it,  "In- 
dian salt."  It  was  kept  to  flavor  cer- 
tain dishes  served  at  feasts  and  ban- 
quets. 

Sugar  is  the  chief  export  of  the 
West  Indies.  Cuba,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  Louisiana,  is  the  greatest 
sugar  island  in  the  world.  Sugar 
cane  was  not  known  in  Cuba  until 
Diego  Valesquez  established  the  first 
European  colony  there  in  1511.  This 
colony  was  at  Barocoa  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island.  Porto  Rico,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  the  Philippines 
are  known  as  the  sugar  islands. 

The  little  island  of  Puerto  Rico 
which  is  about  one-half  as  large  as 
Massachusetts  exports  sugar  in  large 
amounts.     It     sends     to    the     United 
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States  every  day  in  the  year  enough 
sugar  to  fill  seventy  freight  cars.  A 
ship  can  carry  several  tons  of  sugar 
to  a  load.  This  coarse  brown  sugar 
is  known  as  raw  sugar.  It  is  taken 
to  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
where  there  are  sugar  refineries. 

The  island  of  Java  in  the  Pacific  is 
under  the  rule  of  Holland.  The  peo- 
ple who  live  on  these  islands  are  Mal- 
ays. It  is  very  interesting  to  see  a 
load  of  sugar  from  this  small  island. 
For  cases  they  use  baskets  tightly 
woven  from  palm  leaves.  Each  bas- 
ket contains  at  least  six  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Span- 
ish soldiers  took  possession  of  Ma- 
deria,  four  years  after  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  1420. 
The  Spaniards  made  a  settlement  and 
planted  sugar  cane  that  came  from 
Asia.  We  are  told  that  the  emper- 
or Charles  V,  of  Spain,  was  able  to 
build  his  magnificent  palaces  at  both 
Madrid  and  Toledo  with  the  money 
collected  as  taxes  from  the  sugar 
trade.  .» 

In  1751,  the  first  sugar  cane  was 
raised  in  the  United  States.  In  New 
Orleans,  some  Jesuit  priests  owned  a 
plantation  and  swamp  that  faced 
what  is  now  Canal  Street.  A  broth- 
er in  San  Domingo  sent  them  cane  to 
plant.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
skilled  negroes  to  teach  the  French 
colonists  how  to  raise  this  valuable 
grass,  for  these  people  had  tried  to 
raise  cane  in  an  old  cornfield  once 
before.  This  cane  was  known  as 
"Creole  grass."  They  did  not  make 
it  into  sugar  but  used  it  as  a  fruit. 

Etienne  De  Bore  is  spoken  of  as 
the  "Saviour  of  Louisianna."     For  it 


was  De  Bore,  who  in  1759  found  a 
way  to  granulate  the  juice  of  the 
cane.  Ever  since  that  time,  sugar 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  products 
of  the  Mississippi  delta.  Men  have 
invented  many  machines  that  have 
simplified  the  making  of  sugar. 

Sugar  cane  is  one  of  the  giant 
grasses.  It  grows  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  tall.  The  stalk  has  many  joints 
like  bamboo.  One  leaf  grows  from 
each  joint.  These  light  green  leaves 
are  from  one  foot  to  one  yard  in 
length.  As  the  cane  grows  taller  the 
lower  leaves  fall  off.  A  few  are  left 
at  the  top  of  the  slender  stem  which 
bears  the  flowers.  The  leaves  and 
top  contain  very  little  sugar,  so  they 
are  cut  off  for  fodder  and  fed  to  the 
cattle,  before  the  cane  is  harvested 
for  sugar. 

Sugar  cane  grows  where  the  soil  is 
rich,  the  rainfall  bountiful,  and  the 
season  long,  from  seven  to  nine 
months  is  needed.  The  soil  is  plow- 
ed and  made  ready  in  the  early  fall. 
Pieces  of  cane  are  laid  lengthwise  in 
the  furrows  and  lightly  covered.  Su- 
gar cane  will  live  for  several  years 
and  grow  many  crops  from  one  plant- 
ing. When  the  plants  are  young  the 
weeds  have  to  be  kept  out,  but  when 
the  cane  gets  to  be  five  feet  tall,  it 
will  smother  out  the  weeds. 

As  soon  as  the  cane  is  cut  it  is  tak- 
en to  mills  where  it  is  passed  be- 
tween heavy  rolJers.  These  rollers 
are  about  the  size  of  barrels,  but 
much  longer.  They  are  made  of 
steel.  The  mangled  cane  left  after 
the  juice  has  been  squeezd  out  is  call- 
ed bagasse.  Some  of  the  bagasse  is 
used  for  fuel  to  run  the  engines  in 
the  sugar  mills.     The  ashes  from  this 
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burnt  bagasse  make  a  very  good  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  bagasse  that  is  left  is  put 
through  a  machine  which  tears  it  to 
small  bits.  This  pulp  is  made  into  a 
kind  of  soft  board,  which  is  scld  in 
lumber  yards  under  the  name  of  ct-lo- 
tex. 

Sugar  is  valuable  in  our  diet  be- 
cause it  can  produce  heat  so  quickly. 
It  is  an  energy  builder.  For  this 
reason  candy  is  often  given  to  ath- 
letes just  before  games  or  races.  Doc- 
tors tell  us,  that  if  eaten  in  the  prop- 
er amounts    sugar    is    good    for    us. 


They  advise  eating  candy  after  meals. 
If  eaten  between  meals  it  takes  away 
the  appetite  for  other  foods. 

One-fifth  of  all  the  sugar  used  in 
the  world  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  our  country  eats 
on  an  average  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  every  day.  Our  sugar  costs 
us  two-thirds  as  much  as  our  bread. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  eating 
more  than  three  times  as  much  of 
this  tropical  candy  as  our  parents  did 
when  they  were  children. 


INVENTORY 


I  took  an  inventory  of  my  life. 

From  all  the  deep  recesses  of  my  heart 

I  hauled  the  half-forgotten  pains  and  fears, 

The  memories  of  dark  and  brighter  years ; 

Passed  in  review  the  faces  of  old  friends, 

The  smiles,  the  tears,  the  scenes  both  drear  and  gay, 

A  score  or  more  of  unrelated  things 

To  which  my  recollection  fondly  clings. 

I  dusted  all  the  corners  out  with  care. 
The  disappointments  and  the  sadder  scars 
That  living  brought  and  then  failed  to  erase 
I  banished  from  my  consciousness  as  dross ; 
And  then  I  sought  a  lesson,  if  I  might ! 
And  lo,  when  I  had  counted  all  the  laughter, 
The  joyous  thoughts  and  happiness  stored  away, 
They  far  outweighed  the  sorrow  and  the  tears. 
My  inventory  was  a  proving  ground 
That  showed  life  sweet. 


— By  D.  Russell  Colvin. 
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NOT  CRUELTY  BUT  PROTECTION 


(Young 

He  was  just  a  little  fellow,  a  baby- 
porcupine.  But  he  was  killed  on 
sight.  He  seemed  too  harmless,  too 
cute,  to  be  thus  cruelly  sent  out  of  the 
earth;  so  was  the  first  reaction  of  the 
onlooker,  uninformed  as  to  the  devas- 
tating habits  of  these  odd  denizens 
of  the  forests. 

The  viewpoint  changed  when  the 
facts  were  learned.  Porcupines  have 
a  special  fondness  for  any  wood  that 
human  hands  have  touched.  Their 
food  is  wood  pulp,  which  they  make 
by  chewing  wood  with  their  sharp 
teeth.  Their  ability  to  destroy  is  al- 
most incalculable.  The  woodsman's 
axe  handles,  the  boatsman's  oars,  the 
parts  of  houses  which  people  have 
touched,  in  short,  anything  that  has 
value  to  people  is  their  choicest  mor- 
sel of  food.  In  a  brief  period  they 
can  destroy  structures  that  have  cost 
time,  labor,  and  money.  They  are  the 


Folks) 

bane  of  men  who  make  their  living 
by  working  in  the  forests,  and  of 
persons  who  live  there  the  year  round, 
or  sojourn  there  during  the  summer. 
Men  who  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
killing  any  other  creature  of  the 
woods  deliberately  go  out  of  their  way 
to  kill  a  porcupine. 

So  what  at  first  seemed  a  ruthless 
act  of  cruelty  was  really  a  means  of 
protection.  It  was  a  look  into  the 
future,  for  the  baby  porcupine  would 
be  grown  up,  a  menace  to  valuable 
property,  by  another  year.  Besides, 
there  is  no  known  way  of  changing 
this  destructive  habit;  it  is  inherent 
in  his  nature,  a  characteristic  of  his 
ancestry,  from  which  he  canot  depart. 
So  we  have  learned  not  to  judge  what 
people  do  until  we  know  why  they 
did  it.  Often  motives  of  which  we  are 
not  aware  justify  deeds  that  at  the 
time  are  shocking  to  us. 


Why  should  we  not  begin  each  day  with  a  song  in  our  hearts 
— a  song  as  rich  and  full  and  free  as  the  birds  sing  in  the  ear- 
liest dawning  of  the  sun's  light — a  song  so  attuned  with  infi- 
nite life  and  hope  and  love  that  it  must  be  sung?  After  all, 
no  matter  how  poor  we  may  feel,  in  reality  we  have  a  plenty 
and  to  spare — and  that  is  all  the  richest  of  us  can  use.  So  let 
us  mount  our  souls  unto  the  highest  reaches  of  living  thoughts 
and  generous  deeds,  that  we  may  give  to  others  of  the  good 
that  has  come  to  us.  Unfettered  by  unholy  greed,  we  can  feel 
the  unity  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  we  can  be  just  and 
true,  honest  and  helpful  in  all  our  dealings  with  men. 

— Henrietta  G.  Moore. 
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A  SPEED  EPIDEMIC 

(Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  Record) 


Several  months  ago  an  epidemic  of 
infantile  paralysis  broke  out  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  a  very  short  time  it  had 
spread  into  three  states.  Five  hun- 
dred cases  have  been  reported  since 
the  outbreak;  scores  of  victims  have 
died  and  as  many  are  doomed  to  live 
as  cripples. 

As  usual  in  situations  of  this  na 
ture,  the  public  has  become  frighten- 
ed. It  has  demanded  a  mere  rigid 
quarantine.  In  some  sections  of  the 
stricken  area  public  meetings  are  pro- 
hibited. Thousands  of  vacationists 
have  altered  their  plans  in  order  to 
avoid  the  disease.  A  summer  resort 
some  two  hundred  odd  mil~o  from 
the  scene  of  the  epidemic  has  lost 
much  of  its  trade  simply  bo"ause  it 
is  located  in  the  same  state. 

Aio  these  fea>s  and  precautions 
soundly  basef. '.'  Very  well,  then  con- 
sider another  case. 

Before,  and  since  this  epidemic 
started,  a  greater,  and  far  worse 
scourge  has  devastated  our  country. 

While  paralysis  was  killing  one 
person  the  other  curse  was  killing 
hundreds.  And  for  each  one  crippled 
by  the  one,  the  other  crippled  thou- 
sands. That  is  not  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, but  is  a  literal  statement 
oc  fact. 

But  this  epidemic,  although  worse, 
has  caused  verly  little  alarm.  No  one 
alters  their  vacation  plans  to  avoid 
it.  No  Government  employees  have 
changed  their  routine  of  work,  to  com- 
bat it.  Some  people  even  go  so  far 
as  to  joke  about  it. 


Why  the  difference? 

If  the  slaughter  by  automobiles 
had  started  all  of  a  sudden,  and  de- 
veloped in  a  month  or  a  year,  a  panic 
stricken  public  would  implore  that 
something  be  done  about  ti.  There 
would  be  all  sorts  of  demonstrations 
demanding  that  the  Government  pro- 
tect its  people.  But  the  automobile, 
in  its  early  stage  was  a  slow  vehicle. 
The  accidents  which  it  caused  were 
few  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
horseless  buggies  were  scarce.  As  the 
years  went  on,  the  prices  went  down 
and  the  cars  were  made  faster;  to- 
day we  have  machines  that  are  ca- 
pable of  making  ninety  miles  an 
hour,  and  at  the  same  time  reasona- 
ble enough  for  the  middle  class  to 
own.  With  this  gradual  increase  in 
the  speed  of  cars,  the  increase  in 
death  and  injuries  was  also  gradual; 
we  got  used  to  them  by  degress  and 
cannot  now  fully  realize  the  horror 
of  it. 

Some  say  this  is  a  fast  age,  de- 
manding ever  Increasing  speed,  but 
only  a  plain  fool  can  believe  that  the 
annual  sacrifice  of  36,000  lives  is  nec- 
essary  to   our   progress    or   welfare. 

If  a  new  disease  or  plague  should 
visit  our  country  and  take  the  toll  of 
death  the  automobile  has,  we  would 
spend  millions  to  combat  it,  and  the 
scientist  who  discovered  a  cure  would 
be  acclaimed  a  world  hero.  So  why 
doesn't  our  Government  do  something 
to  decrease  or  prevent  this  legal 
slaughter? 
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WEEPING  WOODS 


By  Verona 

The  rubber  tree  has  long  been  call- 
ed the  "wood  that  weeps."  Colum- 
bus who  first  discovered  it  (not 
counting  the  Indians,  of  course) 
thought  very  little  of  it.  At  least  in 
his  voyages  he  took  none  of  it  home 
in  his  souvenirs  and  for  two  hundred 
forty  years  after  him  Brazil  was  wel- 
come to  keep  her  rubber  exclusively 
to  herself. 

Then,  two  centuries  ago,  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  sent 
Charles  de  la  Condamine  to  South 
America  and  he  collected  the  tears  of 
this  wood,  hardened  them  in  layers, 
native  fashion,  over  a  fire  and 
brought  back  the  rubber  mass  to  Eu- 
rope. He  gave  it  the  name,  from  the 
Indian,  "Caoutchouc"  which,  howev- 
er, didn't  stay  with  it  long. 

At  first  it  was  used,  but  not  too 
enthusiastically,  for  surgical  apparat- 
us in  France,  for  pencil  erasers  in 
England.  In  the  early  eighteen  hun- 
dreds Thomas  Hancock,  in  England, 
began  slicing  lumps  of  rubber  into 
sheets  and  making  from  these,  gloves, 
braces,  shoe  sides  and  soles.  He  was 
able  to  salvage  the  waste  by  a  prim- 
itive machine  of  his  own  design,  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  mills  and 
masticators. 

Mr.  Macintosh  of  Glasgow,  a  con- 
temporary, Irt  upon  naptha  as  a  rub- 
ber solvent  and  set  about  manufac- 
turing waterproof  coats.  Shortly  he 
and  Mr.  Hancock  went  into  partner- 
ship for  the  manufacturing  of  water- 
proof clothing. 

The  latter  gentleman  in  1843  made 


Armbruster 

a  most  important  discovery — the 
method  of  vulcanization.  Raw  rub- 
ber was  treated  with  heat  and  sul- 
phur and  became  a  stable  substance 
capable  of  manufacture  into  rubber 
tires  for  the  multitude.  Goodyear  in 
America  made  the  same  discovery  in- 
dependently in  the  same  year.  The 
English  planted  70,000  seeds  of  the 
rubber  tree  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Mal- 
ay which  now  produce  800,000  tons 
of  rubber  annually. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  first  pneumatic 
tires  were  adjusted  to  the  rear  wheels 
of  a  boy's  tricycle.  They  met  with 
sufficient  approval  to  warrant  com- 
mercial manufacture.  About  the 
same  time — just  to  show  the  strength 
of  rubber — a  large  terminus  station 
in  London  was  equipped  with  a  rub- 
ber platform.  It  is  still  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  latest  important  discovery  in 
the  field  of  rubber  manufacturing  is 
the  method  whereby  rubber  "milk"  or 
latex  may  be  shipped  in  its  original 
state  to  maufacturing  centers  with- 
out turning  sour.  It  is  sent  sealed 
in  drums. 

The  tears  of  the  wood  that  weeps 
are  being  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
things,  to  preserve  eggs  and  fruit,  to 
cover  metal  objects  and  make  them 
silent.  It  is  combined  with  materials 
to  increase  their  wearing  qualities; 
it  is  used  to  upholster  furniture  and 
cover  floors  and  walls.  It  is  manu- 
factured into  gloves  as  thin  as  your 
skin.  It  is  the  vital  ingredient  of 
two-way    stretch    cloth,    artificial    silk 
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nents  in      scientists  and  manufacti 
the  modern  automobile.     Latex  prom-      hausted  its  possibilities. 


and  uncrackable,  more  durable  paint.      iSes  a    thousand    other     uses    before 
It  adds  innumerable  improvements  in      scientists  and  manufacturers  have  ex- 


CLEAN  SPORTSMANSHIP 

I  want  that  boy  of  mine  to  be 

Square  to  the  last  and  final  letter; 

From  taint  or  cunning  wholly  free 
I  want  him  to  love  honor  better 

Than  victory  and  silver  things 

Which  contest  in  a  struggle  brings. 

"Clean  as  a  hound's  tooth :"  that's  the  phrase 
Once  by  our  leader  Roosevelt  spoken, 

Who  loved  the  sportsman's  manly  ways, 
And  valued  truth  beyond  a  token; 

Better  to  lose  with  conscience  clean 
Than  win  by  methods  false  and  mean. 

I  want  him  to  observe  the  rules, 
Be  fair  in  desperate  circumstances ; 

To  know  that  cunning's  used  by  fools 
Who  fear  to  take  the  harder  chances : 

That  with  the  victory  of  deceit 
The  victor  quits  the  field  a  cheat. 

I  want  him  to  play  hard  to  win, 
But  not  make  victory  his  master; 

Whatever  games  he  enters  in, 

He  must  gain  triumph  or  meet  disaster. 

I  want  him  coming  home  a  man 
As  clean  as  when  the  game  began. 

Oh  boy  of  mine,  let  sportsmanship 
Never  for  any  gain  desert  you; 

If  on  yourself  you  keep  your  grip 

There  is  no  failure  that  can  hurt  you ; 

You  shall  have  more  than  prizes  mean, 
If  you  have  kept  your  record  clean. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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FOUR  INTERESTING  LETTERS 

By  William  West 


Not  long  ago,  in  the  Historical  Mu- 
seum in  Moscow,  Russia,  an  Ameri- 
can research  worker  was  examining 
a  collection  of  old  manuscripts  and 
other  literary  treasures  when  he  came 
upon  four  interesting  old  letters — 
letters  of  especial  interest  to  people 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
letters,  folded  in  a  dusty  envelope, 
were  tucked  away  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  museum.  The  envelope  was 
not  thought  to  contain  papers  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  but  the  Ameri- 
can opened  it  and  withdrew  a  packet 
of  aged  and  yellowed  papers.  Upon 
examination  they  proved  to  be  a  won- 
derful find,  four  letters  written  by 
four  famous  men  of  American  and 
English  history  and  letters. 

The  first  of  these  letters  was  one 
inscribed  in  perfect  Spanish.  When 
translated  it  proved  to  be  a  message 
written  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
conqueror  of  Napoleon.  Just  why 
the  Duke,  an  Englishman,  wrote  his 
letter  in  Spanish  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. Another  of  the  letters  was 
written  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the 
great   English   poet.     The   letter,   ad- 


dressed to  his  publisher,  was  dated 
shortly  before  the  ill-fated  bard  was 
drowned  in  Italy.  The  third  letter  in 
the  packet  was  also  the  letter  of  an 
Englishman,  Edmond  Burke,  orator, 
statesman,  and  writer.  This  missive 
was  written  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution. 

The  fourth,  and  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting letter  in  the  envelope  was 
one  written  by  George  Washington. 
It  was  dated  from  Mount  Vernon, 
June  21,  1785.  In  the  communi- 
cation our  first  president  described 
proudly,  the  western  movement  of 
the  pioneers  who,  even  in  those  early 
years,  had  begun  the  migration  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  into  the  great 
Mississippi  valley. 

How  came  these  four  letters  to  the 
Moscow  Historical  Museum?  One 
wonders  by  what  devious  routes  they 
reached  their  present  destination. 
Through  what  hands  and  adventures 
have  they  passed  since  their  illustri- 
ous authors  first  wrote  and  posted 
them  nearly  a  century-and-a-half 
ago? 


Let  us  give  a  thought  to  our  country.  Nowhere  is  life  so 
pleasant,  nowhere  is  labor  so  well  rewarded.  Europe  has  thou- 
sands on  the  waiting  list  who  want  to  enter.  Asia  has  millions 
who  would  come  here.  Chinamen  spend  days  and  weeks  in 
boxes  to  be  smuggled  in.  We  forget  our  blessings.  God 
searched  Europe  to  find  people  good  enough  to  start  our  coun- 
try. They  builded  well.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  them.  A 
glorious  inheritance  is  ours. — Inland  Press. 
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WHO  KNOWS 


"We  haven't  a  chance." 

"That's  true.  We're  simply  not 
wanted." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Carl 
Braden.  "We  may  have  have  to  carve 
out  a  niche  for  ourselves;  have  to  go 
to  work — " 

"Work?  That's  the  trouble,"  and 
"Where'll  we  find  work?"  and  "A 
chance  to  work  is  all  I  ask." 

It  was  as  though  that  little  word 
of  four  letters  was  an  emotional 
spring  that  needed  only  to  be  spoken 
and  the  pent-up  anxiety,  restlessness 
and  fears  of  the  young  people  on  the 
Court  House  lawn  were  released  in  a 
wordy  and  discontented  torrent.  They 
had  met  to  discuss  plans  for  some 
youth  exhibits  at  the  coming  county 
fair,  but  they  had  gotten  off  on  a  tan- 
gent. They  were  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  their  own  immediate  and  per- 
sonal futures. 

"One  at  a  time,"  shouted  Carl,  his 
eyes  flashing.  "I  say,  that  if  we 
can't  find  jobs  we'll  have  to  make 
them.     Our  forefathers — " 

"Yeah!  We've  studied  history. 
But  we  can't  go  west — pioneer.  There 
are  no  frontiers  left." 

"That's  getting  stale;  and  it's  not 
true.  There'll  always  be  frontiers 
for  those — " 

"Whoa  now,  Carl.  Easy,  my  boy. 
Fellows,  don't  you  know  better  than 
to  arouse  the  sleeping  demon  of  Carl's 
temper?  Better  lose  the  argument 
than  risk  such  a  conflagration,  I  say." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  in  which 
Carl  joined  sheepishly.  But  the  de- 
sired effect  had  been  achieved. 


By  Frances  Hensley 

"Guess  I  get  over-excited,"  admit- 
ted Carl,  "but  some  things  make  me 
see  red.  Why — this  old  world  used  to 
be  really  hard  boiled.  The  last  gen- 
eration or  so  has  had  things  too  easy. 
As  a  result  the  race  is  getting  soft 
and  flabby.  Everybody — old  and 
young — is  too  ready  to  cry  'can't'." 

"I'm  not  soft,"  spoke  up  a  j^oung 
farmer.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  hard- 
ship, but  I  feel  tied — tied  hand  and 
foot.     I've  always — -" 

"I  intended  to  study  law,"  spoke 
up  another.  "I'm  through  high  school 
— ready  and  anxious  for  the  next 
step,  but — "  he  spread  his  hands  in  a 
gesture  of  utter  hopelessness. 

"I'm  up  against  it,  too,"  retorted 
Carl;  "but  I'm  not  going  to  quit.  If 
I  can't  make  big  money  I'll  make  lit- 
tle money.  When  I  can't  make  any 
money  I'll  try  to  keep  myself  fit  for 
whatever  comes.  'Come  on,  Life; 
show  me  your  worst  and  I'll  try  to 
match  it,'  is  my  motto." 

"Sounds  fine,  anyway,"  someone 
muttered. 

"Is  the  whole  bunch  against  me?" 
grinned  Carl.  "Girls,  can't  you  put 
in  a  word  for  my  side?" 

"I  think  you're  right,"  said  Mar- 
ion Thurman.  "I  doubt  if  our  prob- 
lems are  any  worse  than  those  faced 
by  other  generations — they're  merely 
different.  If  at  times  we  feel  that 
we  don't  know  what  to  do — well — a 
problem  ceases  to  be  a  problem  as 
soon  as  the  answer  is  found — al- 
ways." 

"I  thank  you,"  Carl  bowed  elabo- 
rately.       "With   such   fair  champion- 
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ship  who  wouldn't  be  content?  Now 
— let's  attend  to  the  lesser,  but  more 
immediate,  problems  that  we're  sup- 
posed to  settle." 

The  business  of  the  committee  con- 
cluded, the  girls  walked  away  togeth- 
er. 

"Isn't  it  splendid — the  attitude 
Carl  takes  toward  things?"  remark- 
ed Marion.  "And  it's  just  as  he  says; 
he's  as  hard  hit  as  anybody." 

"His  ideas  are  all  right,"  agreed 
the  other.  Then  she  laughed  rueful- 
ly. "For  my  part,  I'm  afraid  to  say 
'Come  on,  Life.'  I'm  afraid  of  what 
life  has  in  store  fore  me." 

"But  life  is  coming  on,  anyway." 

"Yes — it's  coming,"  admitted  the 
other.  Then  after  a  pause;  "We  girls 
are  the  ones  who  are  getting  the  real- 
ly tough  break.  We're  not  like  our 
mothers,  To  us  a  job,  a  career  is  as 
natural  and  normal  as  it  is  for  our 
brothers.  But — this  is  still  a  man's 
world.  What  jobs  there  are  go  to  the 
boys,  first." 

"You  haven't  fund  a  school  yet?" 

"Not  a  faint  promise,  even.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  college — a  librarian's 
course." 

"Librarian?" 

"Yes.  Books  have  been  my  chief 
joy  and  interest  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member. A  librarian's  course  seems 
the  logical  thing  for  me." 

"Lucky  you,"  sighed  the  other;  "to 
be  able  to  go  ahead  with  your  plans." 

But  Marion  was  not  to  be  among 
the  lucky  ones.  Professor  Thurman's 
life  was  suddenly  and  dramatically 
snuffed  out  in  an  automobile  accident, 
leaving  his  family  to  readjust  their 
lives    without    him — and    without    his 


salary  which  had  been  their  sole  sup- 
port. 

He  left  very  little  property — chief 
item  of  his  estate  being  a  house  which 
they  had  never  seen.  It  had  been 
rented  through  an  agent,  but  was 
then  empty.  Considering  a  roof  ov- 
er their  heads  was  something,  and 
any  anchor  preferable  to  none,  they 
decided  to  go  there  and  live. 

Easton  proved  to  be  a  pretty  vil- 
lage and  their  house  "not  at  all  bad." 
But  its  location  was  not  very  desira- 
ble, standing  as  it  did  next  to  a  great, 
ugly  warehouse.  However,  Marion 
thought  better  of  this,  even,  when 
she  was  offered  a  combination  secre- 
tary-bookkeeping job  in  this  same 
warehouse.  The  pay  was  small  but 
the  hours  were  short. 

When  Edward,  Marion's  older  bro- 
ther, secured  work  that  at  least  pro- 
vided for  the  actual  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily they  felt  the  things  were  better 
than  they  had  dared  hope.  They 
learned  to  joke  over  their  petty  econ- 
omies— for  the  most  part,  that  is.  It 
was  Marion  who  showed  the  first  rest- 
lessness. 

"If  I  could  have  a  new  book — or 
magazine;  something  to  read,"  was 
her  lament  over  and  over. 

They  were  accustomed  to  libraries 
— school  and  public;  now  books  were 
one  of  the  things  they  couldn't  af- 
ford— nor  many  magazines.  But  it 
was  not  until  school  closed  and  the 
younger  brother  and  sister  were  re- 
leased with  unlimited  time  at  their 
disposal  that  the  reading  problem  be- 
came really  acute. 

"Mother,"  wailed  Marion.  "Here's 
Ted  with  an  armload  of  books  that 
he's  borrowed  from  a  family  I've  nev- 
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er  even  heard  of." 

"What's  the  difference?"  demand- 
ed Ted.     "They're  dandy  books." 

And  tiny  Mabel  was  no  more  fas- 
tidious than  her  brother.  The  chil- 
dren argued  their  willingness  to  lend 
their  books;  and  how  else  would  they 
get  books?  There  was  no  library  in 
Easton. 

Where  would  they  get  books?  And 
what  would  they  do  without  books? 
Under  the  circumstances  Mrs.  Thur- 
man hesitated  to  speak  too  decidedly 
against    promiscuous    borrowing. 

Then  they  began  to  notice  the  books 
borrowed. 

"Mother!  See  what  Mabel  has  been 
reading!"  Marion  cried  one  day. 
Horror  and  amusement  mingled  in 
Iier  tones  as  she  read  a  few  excerpts; 
wild,  utterly  impossible  situations 
with  even  more  improbable  outcomes. 

"The  language  is  poor,  too,"  sigh- 
ed Mrs.  Thurman. 

"Poor?  Mother,  how  mildly  you  put 
things!  It's  terrible — not  even  gram- 
matical!" 

"But,"  laughed  Mrs.  Thurman,  "if 
promiscuous  borrowing  is  unseemly, 
what  shall  we  say  of  censored  bor- 
rowing? Still — we  don't  want  the 
children  reading  this  type  of  book." 

It  remained  for  Ted  to  give  them 
the  real  shock.  Mrs.  Thurman  found 
the  book  in  his  room.  It  bore  the 
intriguing  title,  "Jimmy  Stands 
Alone."  The  first  chapter  recited 
the  hero's  trials  at  the  hands  of  his 
stupid  parents  and  unimaginative 
teachers  who  continually  lectured 
him  on  outworn  virtues  which,  at 
their  best,  appeared  to  Jimmy  merely 
as  inaction  and,  at  their  worst,  as 
cowardice.     Jimmy   realized   that   his 


parents  loved  him — they  didn't  under- 
stand, that  was  all.  But  the  time 
came  when  boyish  endurance  could 
endure  no  longer.  One  dark,  stormy 
night  Jimmy  slipped  away;  out  into 
the  world  to  stand  or  fall — alone. 

Then  life  began  for  Jimmy — glori- 
ous, adventurous  life.  He  prospered 
at  every  turn.  Then  a  broken  leg 
which  landed  him  in  the  hospital  was 
the  means  of  bringing  Jimmy  and  his 
parents  together,  again.  Did  they 
take  him  back  to  the  old  slavery?  Ah! 
Jimmy's  absence  had  taught  them 
many  things;  they  promised  never 
again  to  interfere  with  his  activities 
since  he  had  proved  that  he  was,  in- 
deed, able  to  stand  alone. 

Mrs.  Thurman  was  terrified.  Ted 
had  been  rather  irrtable  of  late.  If 
Ted  should  get  such  ideas  in  his 
head — 

"I  wouldn't  worry,  Mother,"  con- 
soled  Edward.     "Ted's  all  right." 

But  to  Marion  it  brought  the  old 
grievance  sharply  to  mind. 

"This  place  needs  a  library.  Why 
doesn't  someone  get  busy  so  we  can 
have  one?" 

"Get  busy,  yourself,"  teased  Ed- 
ward. Providing  Easton  with  a  li- 
brary will  be  an  interesting  little  job 
to  take  up  some  of  your  leisure." 

Marion's  eyes  lighted. 

"Why  not?"  she  demanded.  "A 
library  is  just  books." 

"And  such  trifles  as  a  place  to  keep 
them,  and  someone  to  look  after 
them." 

"I'd  be  willing  to  look  after  them. 
I  have  the  time.  And  I  know  there 
are  books  in  Easton." 

"Look  here,  sister,  if  you  have  any 
idea  of  getting  up  a  library  by  ask- 
ing folks  to  donate  books — forget  it. 
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People  donate  books  that  they  no 
longer  •  want ;  usually  books  nobody 
wants." 

"The  idea  isn't  clear  in  my  own 
mind  yet,"  said  Marion  slowly.  "But 
there  are  books  in  Easton,  and  the 
people  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
generous  with  their  books.  I'm  go- 
ing to  think  this  over." 

Thinking  only  increased  her  en- 
thusiasm. She  decided  to  work  for  a 
children's  library  as  that  would  be 
easier  and  seemed  to  be  most  needed. 
Soon  she  was  telling  her  next  door 
neighbor  of  her  plan." 

"I  have  some  books  in  my  attic," 
said  the  neighbor.  "They  belong  to 
my  children,  but  they're  all  grown, 
now.  Even  if  you  don't  get  your  li- 
brary started  your  own  little  brother 
and   sister  might  enjoy  them." 

Strangely,  this  first  success  brought 
the  first  misgivings.  Marion  felt,  as 
she  surveyed  the  row  of  pretty  books, 
that  she  was  "in  for  it."  All  kinds 
of  problems  arose  in  her  mind.  If 
Easton  was  to  have  a  library  an  or- 
ganization of  some  kind  should  be 
back  of  it,  not  only  to  divide  respon- 
sibility but  to  give  impetus  to  the 
movement.     But    what    organzation?  ' 

When  the  Missionary  Society  met 
with  Mrs.  Thurman,  the  leader,  who 
had  heard  of  the  plan,  graciously  in- 
vited Maroin  to  tell  the  society  about 
it. 

For  the  most  part  they  liked  the 
idea.  A  few  promised  books.  But 
in  this  meeting  Marion  encountered 
her  first  opposition.  One  woman  de- 
clared positively  that  she  saw  no  use 
in  libraries — that  children  found 
enough  ways  to  waste  their  time  as 
it    was.     Another   woman    said    little, 


but  her  words  carried  chill  to   Mar- 
ion's heart. 

"Well — I  have  some  books,  but  I 
wouldn't  think  of  putting  them  in  a 
library  for  just  any  dirty  child  to 
muss  over." 

"However,"  suggested  the  presi- 
dent, "I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
take  this  plan  up  with  some  organi- 
zation having  a  more  representative 
membership — say,  the  Garden  Club." 

"But  I  don't  belong." 

"Then  I  here  and  now  invite  you 
to  become  a  member." 

At  the  Garden  Club  meeting  Mar- 
ion came  face  to  face  with  her  first 
opponent.  The  woman  stared  icily, 
and  hardly  deigned  to  return  Mar- 
ion's greeting. 

The  objector  sat  down  near  the 
door.  Three  others  joined  her.  Mar- 
ion watched  the  quartette  uneasily  as 
they  engaged  in  low  toned  conversa- 
tion. 

But  when  called  upon  to  present 
her  plan  Marion  arose  with  a  feeling 
of  assurance,  for  the  chairman's  in- 
troductry  speech  had  been  complimen- 
tary and  encouraging.  Yet  as  she 
proceeded  she  again  felt  the  hostility 
of  the  four  women  by  the  door. 

"It  looks  feasible.  And  our  chil- 
dren need  a  library." 

"We  all  need  a  library,  for  that 
matter." 

One  after  another  spoke  in  enthu- 
siastic agreement  until  the  motion 
that  the  Garden  Club  back  the  new 
venture  was  made.  That  was  the 
signal  for  the  trouble  makers. 

"Really,  I  don't  see  why  the  Gar- 
den Club  should  take  up  this  work," 
was  the  prim  beginning. 

"But  is  there   any  reason  why   we 
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shouldn't?" 

"A  library  is  a  bigger  undertaking 
than  an  ice  cream  social — or  flower 
show." 

For  the  next  half  hour  she  of  the 
tight  lips  and  her  followers  poured 
forth  increasingly  bitter  objections  to 
the  plan  ending  with  angry  vehem- 
ence. 

"Well,  I  have  this  to  say,  and  then 
I'm  through.  If  the  Garden  Club  un- 
dertakes this  idiotic  plan — just  cross 
my  name  off  the  book."  And  with 
head  held  high  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room. 

Marion  scarcely  heard  the  presi- 
dent's voice  as  she  put  the  motion,  but 
was  vaguely  aware  that  it  carried.  A 
library  committee  was  appointed  and 
Marion  named  as  chairman. 

"Are  you  ready  to  suggest  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  Miss  Thur- 
man?"  asked  the  president.  Marion 
raised  her  head  miserably.  "Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  my  home,"  she  man- 
aged to  say. 

Mrs.  Lee  walked  home  with  Marion. 

"It's  a  wonderful  plan,"  she  said, 
"and  so  simple  I'm  surprised  we  did 
not  think  of  it  sooner." 

"But  if  it's  going  to  stir  up  bitter- 
ness— "  began   Marion. 

"Forget  Maidie  Blacketer,"  laugh- 
ed Mrs.  Lee.  "She  probably  will  drop 
out  of  the  Garden  Club  for  a  while. 
That's  her  way.  We  get  along  with 
Maidie  the  best  we  can." 

But  Thursday  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  few  days  when  Marion's  presence 
was  needed  in  the  office  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"Howevre,"  said  Mr.  Hargrove,  "you 
can  have  your  meeting  here  in  the  of- 
fice.    It's    only   necessary   for   you   to 


be  here  to  hand  out  these  printed  in- 
structions to  the  men  when  they  call, 
and  to  answer  phone  calls." 

When  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  arrived  each  was  carrying 
an  armload  of  books. 

"Getting  books  will  be  the  easiest 
part  of  our  work,"  they  declared. 
"Easton  has  books,  and  we  borrow 
and  lend  quite  a  bit,  so  why  not  do  it 
in  a  systematic  way?" 

A  number  of  details  were  disposed 
of  without  too  much  trouble.  The 
delicate  question  of  censorship — of 
how  to  reject  a  book  without  offend- 
ing the  well  intentioned  donor — was 
solved  by  the  plan  to  accept  only 
such  books  as  were  acceptable  to  the 
large  and  well  equipped  library  in 
their  neighboring  city.  Marion  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  library 
and  she  agreed — "Until  someone  bet- 
ter fitted  could  be  found." 

Then  came  the  question  of  place. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  place 
that  didn't  fairly  bristle  with  objec- 
tions. The  more  they  discussed  the 
matter  the  more  hopeless  it  appear- 
ed. They  were  about  to  adjourn 
with  the  matter  unsettled  when  Mr. 
Hargrove  entered. 

"Why  so  forlorn,  ladies?"  he  asked 
cheerfully. 

Marion  assumed  a  ludicrously  dole- 
ful expression. 

"We  can't  find  a  home  for  our  in- 
fant library,"  she  moaned.  "We 
have  some  of  the  books  already  and 
more  promised — but  no  place  to 
house  them." 

There  followed  kindly,  interested 
questions  on  Mr.  Hargrove's  part, 
and  weary,  discouraged  explanations 
on  theirs.     Mr.  Hargrove  twisted  and 
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frowned.  As  Marion  said  afterwards, 
he  actled  like  a  little  boy  who  felt 
that  he  ought  to  do  something — but 
didn't  know  how.  Finally  he  crossed 
ed  the  room  to  an  unused  door. 

"Don't  faint  when  you  see  this 
room,"  he  said.  "It  has  possibilities 
if  you  can  see  past  the  dirt  and  rub- 
bish.    And  it's  rent  and  heat  free." 

It  was  a  fair  sized  room.  Two  large 
windows  were  so  covered  with  a  heavy 
curtain  of  blackened  cobwebs  as  al- 
most to  exclude  the  light.  Boxes, 
barrels,  broken  furniture  and  other 
rubbish  were  piled  and  stacked  in  dis- 
heartening disarray. 

"This  room  has  become  our  place 
for  everything — everything  we  don't 
want,"  he  grinned  sheepishly.  "But 
it  can  be  cleaned.  Tom  can  help." 
Tom  was  colored  man-of-all-work. 
We  can  burn  part  of  this  stuff,  put 
part  in  the  basement — maybe  you  can 
use  part  of  it." 

There  followed  busy  days  for  the 
committee.  The  work  was  disagreeable, 
dirty,  back-breaking  at  times.  But  it 
was  kept  from  being  discouraging  by 
what  Marion  called  "the  discoveries." 

"It's  like  digging  for  buried  trea- 
sure," she  reported.  "This  morning 
we  set  aside  several  chairs  that  need- 
ed mending.  Just  before  noon  we 
uncovered  all  the  pieces  of  a  table.  In 
the  afternoon  Mrs.  Smith  reported 
that  she  had  found  someone  who 
would  mend  and  and  paint  them." 

They  found  a  set  of  shelves  built 
in  against  one  wall.  Last  of  all  they 
came  upon  a  box  so  heavy  that  they 
decided  to  investigate.  It  was  filled 
with  books,  and  when  Mr.  Hargrove's 
attention  was  called  to  them  he 
promptly    presented    them    to    the    li- 


brary. 

'  "Mother!"  chortled  Marion;  "There 
is  Tom  Sawyer,  all  the  Alcott  books. 
The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol — oh — it's 
a  library  in  itself." 

The  time  came  when,  in  weary  sat- 
isfaction, they  viewed  the  result  of 
their  labors.  It  was  a  clean,  sun- 
shiny room  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  furniture.  There  was  an 
outside  door  so  that  future  patrons 
needed  not  go  through  the  office. 

The  books  had  begun  to  collect 
themselves,  as  it  were,  but  there  still 
remained  the  formal  canvassing  of 
the  town.  This  was  another  interest- 
ing and  often  surprising  adventure. 

"See  what  I  found  stored  in  a  ga- 


rage ! 


exclaimed      one.        "They're 


filthy  dirty — on  the  outside.  But 
they're  children's  classics;  and  look 
at  these  pictures!" 

"And  these  had  been  stored  in  a 
cellar,"  said  another.  "Same  story; 
Little  Boy  Blue  had  grown  up  and 
marched   away." 

"Missus,  kin  cullohed  chillun  git 
books  heah?" 

The  questioner  was  so  small,  so 
black,  so  solemn-eyed  that  for  a  mo- 
ment Marion  could  only  stare. 

"Why — yes — I   suppose  so." 

It  was  just  one  more  of  the  many 
questions  that  kept  bobbing  up  as  the 
work  progressed  and  interest  grew; 
questions  of  library  hours  and  days, 
of  rules  and  penalties.  And  the 
books  needed  to  be  catalogued — simp- 
ly needed  it  before  the  library  num- 
bered five  hundred.  As  soon  as  the 
library  actually  began  to  function  the 
rest  of  the  committee  heaved  a  sigh 
of  content  and  considered  themselves 
dismissed. 
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"Whatever  you  think  I'm  sure  will 
be  best." 

More  and  more  this  came  to  be  the 
way  in  which  her  attempts  at  consul- 
tation were  met.  And  Marion  came 
to  see  reason  for  it.  The  venture 
was  new  to  them  all.  There  was 
more  to  it  than  they  had  aniticpated. 
Then,  the  work  had  a  way  of  enlarg- 
ing; it  didn't  long  remain  a  children's 
library.  And  she,  alone,  was  close  to 
it. 

"It  isn't  enough  to  know  good 
books,"  she  remarked  one  evening. 
"There's  a  lot  in  knowing  whom  they 
are  good  for.  What  constitutes  a 
good  'teen-age'  books?  The  high 
school  teacher  recommended  some 
books  very  highly.  I  got  those  books, 
but  nobody  reads  them.  Is  a  book 
that  stays  on  the  shelf  a  good  book? 
Or  can  I  bring  about  appreciation  of 
such  books? 

"Oh,  dear!  I've  always  wanted  to 
be  a  librarian;  and  I  used  to  wonder 
why  I'd  need  special  training  for  the 
job.     I'm  beginning  to  understand;" 

Marion's  efforts  began  to  attract 
attention — more  than  she  knew.  The 
library  was  scarcely  a  year  old  when 
she  received  a  letter  from  the  old 
home. 

"It's  from  Carl,"  she  said.  "I  won- 
der—" 

"Just  read  the  article  in  L —  H — . 
Congratulation !  You've  proved  that 
you  don't  have  to  abandon  your  ca- 
reer just  because  you  had  to  give  up 
school.     You're   already   a  librarian. 

"It  just  proves  that  the  world  has 
not  changed  much  since  the  history 
we  studied  in  school  was  made.  It's 
still  a  hard  nut,  but  it  can  be  crack- 
ed:' 


"What  does  he  mean?"  gasped  Mar- 
ion. 

"Why — a  copy  of  that  paper  came 
about  a  week  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Thur- 
man.  "I — thought  it  was  a  sample 
copy." 

A  search  revealed  the  paper  where 
it  had  dropped  behind  the  divan.  A 
marked  article  proved  to  be  an  ac- 
count of  "an  interesting  experiment 
in  a  small  town"  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs. 

"Mrs.  Farmer  took  that  picture!" 
exclamied  Marion.  "And  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Thomas  took  this  one.  When  Mr. 
Edwards  was  visiting  them  they 
showed  him  the  library.  He  asked  me 
to  pose  for  this  picture — why  look!" 
pointing  to  the  author's  name,  "He 
wrote  this  article." 

Again  Marian  read  the  article  with 
its  complimentary  references  to  "the 
youthful    librarian." 

"Mother!"  she  cried.  "Is  it  true? 
Am  I  a  librarian — now?" 

"Of  course — in  a  small  way." 

"And  without  pay,"  teased  Edward. 

"Has  it  been  without  pay?''  mused 
Marion.  "I've  been  learning  things 
about  my  future  work  that  I  couldn't 
have  learned  in  school,  perhaps.  I've 
enjoyed  it,  too.  It  has  paid  in  ways 
hard  to  put  into  words.  When  I  think 
how  happy  these  books  have  made 
boys  and  girls  in  homes  that  couldn't 
afford  them — yes,  and  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  told  me  of  the  pleasure 
they  got  out  of  the  library — well- — I 
want  to  learn  to  be  a  much  better  li- 
brarian. 

"Then — the  town  has  had  a  taste 
of  what  a  library  means.  Who  knows 
what  may  come  of  that?" 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  AUGUST 

(Figure  following-  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  beten  on  Honor 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 

NOTE — Rooms  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  not  reported,  due  to  a  teacher  being  ab- 
sent on  vacation  and  a  change  in  personnel. 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 
Stacey  Long  2 
Robert  Penland 
Wheeler  Sturdivant 
Harvard  Winn 
Vernon  Bass  3 
John  Davis 
Vermont  Whitley  2 

— B— 
Robert  Alexander  3 
James  Enloe 
Ed  Lockamy  3 
Walter  Beaver  3 
Warren  Holleman  3 

ROOM  No.  2 

— A— 
Arthur  Greer  3 

— B— 
William  Goodson 
Marcellus    Gurganus 
Melvin  Walters  3 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
Y.  V.  Spates  2 
Ben  Overby  2 
Charles  Van  Hoy  2 
Clyde  Bolton  4 
Olive  Weaver 
Edwin  Newell  2 
Pearly  Funderburk 


Eli  Philemon  4 
Clyde  Dixon 

— B— 

Harold  Brown  2 
William  Moose 
Earl  Chambers 
Nate  Shelton  4 

ROOM  No.  4 
— A— 
Spurgeon  Dowless  5 
Ralph  Johnson 
Ashley  Thompson  5 

— B— 
James  Young  5 
James   Montford  3 
Anderson   Payne  2 

ROOM  No.  7 
—A— 
James  Corn  6 
David  Oldham  3 
Troy  Powell  2 
Theodore  Rector  3 
Cling  Shelton  3 
Robert  Stephens  4 

— B— 

Alphus  Bowman  2 
Dewey  Freeman 
Martin  Hicks  3 
James  Stepp  3 
James  Rector  2 


Remember  that  life's  length  is  net  measured  by  its  hours 
and  days,  but  by  that  which  v:z  have  dene  therein  for  our  coun- 
try and  kind.  A  useless  life  is  shcrt,  if  it  lasts  a  century*  *  * 
We  may  do  much  in  a  few  ysars,  and  we  may  do  nothing  in  a 
lifetime. — Albert  Pike. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Clarence  Mayton,  of  Cottage  No.  6, 
was  taken  to  Charlotte  last  Wednes- 
day, where  he  was  fitted  with  an 
artificial  eye,  making  a  great  im- 
provement in  his  appearance. 
— o — 

John  Green,  of  Cottage  No.  5,  was 
taken  to  the  Concord  Hospital  last 
Monday  where  he  underwent  an  op- 
eration for  appendictis.  Latest  re- 
port from  that  institution  is  that 
Johnnie  is  getting  along  very  nicely. 

J.  B.  Burrow,  of  Cottage  No.  8, 
had  the  misfortune  to  factuse  his 
wrist  last  Wednesday.  He  was  tak- 
en to  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  Gastonia,  for  treatment. 
The  injured  member  was  placed  in  a 
cast  and  J.  B.  returned  to  the  School 
the  same  clay. 

— o — 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday.  For  the 
Scripture  Lesson  he  read  part  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  his  talk 
to  the  boys  was  "Being  on  the  Lord's 
Side." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  first  spoke  of  a 
group  of  learned  men  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  manner  in  which  great 
men  of  the  past  would  be  received, 
should  it  be  possible  for  them  to  ap- 
pear in  their  midst.  One  said  he 
wondered  what  would  happen  if 
Shakespeare  should  appear.  They 
all  agreed  that  out  of  respect  to  this 
great  man,  all  would  rise.  This  same 
procedure  would  follow  if  the  gover- 
nor, bishop,  or  other  great  men  should 


come  among  us.  This  mark  of  re- 
spect would  not  be  for  the  man  but 
for  what  he  stands  for. 

The  speaker  then  told  of  being  at 
the  White  House.  A  great,  throng 
was  presfnt.  Suddenly  an  officei  car- 
rying a  wand  opened  a  lane  through 
the  crowd  through  which  thui  Presi- 
dent passed.  As  the  ruler  of  this 
great  nation  appeared,  the  crowd 
ciirse  and  every  head  was  bare. 

In  the  group  mentioned  above 
someone  asked  what  would  happen  if 
Jesus  should  suddenly  make  His  ap- 
pearance. One  man  said,  "We  would 
not  stand  as  men  did  in  the  presence 
of  great  men  of  the  world,  but  we 
would  all  reverently  kneel,"  showing 
that  the  lowly  Nazarene  is  due  far 
greater  homage  than  any  person  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  told  how 
Moses  went  up  on  a  mountain  where 
God  was  going  to  talk  to  him  about 
laws  to  govern  the  people  of  Israel. 
A  great  cloud  hid  both  God'  and  Mo- 
ses from  view. 

While  Moses  was  gone  the  people 
were  told  by  certain  leaders,  that  the 
religion  God  handed  down  to  them 
through  Moses,  was  not  the  right 
kind  of  religion.  These  false  leaders 
persuaded  the  people  to  mold  a  gold- 
en calf  to  be  worshipped.  When  Mo- 
ses returned  and  saw  the  people 
kneeling  down  and  worshipping  this 
golden  image,  he  became  angry  and 
broke  the  tablets  of  stone.  He  then 
issued  the  challenge:  "Who  is  on 
the  Lord's  side?" 

The  greatest  question  confronting 
the  people  today,  said  the  speaker,  is 
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who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  or  who  is 
on  the  evil  side? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  told  how, 
many  years  ago,  a  Scottish  chief  had 
a  cross  made.  This  cross  was  burn- 
ed until  it  was  black,  then  a  sheep 
was  slain  and  the  blood  poured  on 
this  black  cross.  It  was  called  the 
"fiery  cross,"  and  was  carried  from 
place  to  place.  Everywhere  the  cross 
went  the  people  had  to  decide  who 
was  on  this  .crief's  side  or  who  was 
against  him. 

In  another  instance,  in  England, 
was  the  war  between  the  Houses  of . 
York  and  Lancaster,  one  being  repre- 
sented by  a  white  rose  and  the  other 
by  a  red  rose.  This  war  is  called  the 
"War  of  Roses."  The  people  of  Eng- 
land had  to  make  a  definite  decision 
between  two  earthly  kings. 

There  is  only  one  king  for  us  to 
follow,  said  the  speaker,  and  that 
king  is  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  fol- 
low Him  because  He  teaches  us  how 
to  live  in  order  to  attain  all  the  joys 
of  eternal  life. 

The  speaker  then  stated  there  are 
two  things  that  make  the  greatest  ap- 
peal to  every  red-blooded  person — 
generosity  and  courage. 

Generosity  makes  a  great  appeal, 
as  we  can  easily  see  every  day,  for  in 
our  contact  with  folks  from  day  to 
day  we  can  see  that  selfish  people  are 
very  unpopular. 

Jesus  came  to  show  us  how  to  live 
a  generous  life.  He  loved  poor  peo- 
ple and  those  who  were  sick  or  in 
trouble.  He  loved  sinners  because  He 
knew  there  was  a  better  life  for  them 
and  wanted  to  show  them  the  differ- 
ence   between    a    good    and    bad    life. 


Therefore,  we  want  to  be  on  Jesus' 
side  because  we  want  to  try  to  do  the 
things  He  did.  Such  a  life  makes  us 
want  to  help  others. 

Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  to  save 
people  was  the  most  generous  thing 
that  he  has  ever  been  done  for  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  told  of  a 
man  of  great  courage.  In  the  time 
when  all  sorts  of  brutal  conflicts  were 
held  in  the  arena  in  Rome  just  for 
the  amusement  of  the  crowd,  this 
young  man  dared  to  leap  over  the 
parapet  and  denounce  this  practice. 
While  this  act  cost  him  his  life,  it 
put  an  end  to  the  wicked  combats. 

The  speaker  then  told  the  boys  that 
right  here  at  the  School  they  must 
make  a  decision  as  to  what  side  they 
will  be  on.  Some  leader  among  the  boys 
will  criticize  the  rules  or  the  teach- 
ers. It  is  then  they  must  decide 
whether  they  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  teachers  who  want  to  do  the  best 
for  their  development,  or  on  the  side 
of  a  bragging  bully  who  will  eventu- 
ally lead  them  into  trouble. 

The  best  sort  of  courage,  said  the 
speaker,  is  that  of  a  small  person 
against  a  large  one.  Even  though  in 
the  minority  he  urged  the  boys  to 
stand  for  what  is  right  regardless  of 
what  people  say  or  do. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes 
stated  that  it  required  the  very  best" 
kind  of  courage  to  be  on  the  Lord's 
side — to  stay  on  the  side  that  builds 
up  rather  than  tears  down.  We  must 
remember  that  if  we  profess  to  be 
Christians,  there  is  only  one  king  who 
stands  for  everything  pure  and  cour- 
ageous— that  king  is  Christ. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  September  8, 1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(3)    Arthur  Boyette  4 

(3)  William  Dillon  3 

(2)  Alden  Jones  3 
(10)  Earl  Rogers  10 

(4)  Richard  Sullivan  9 
(10)  Ashley  Thompson  10 

(5)  Vermont  Whitley  9 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Robert  Blevins  2 
Sam  Batts  6 
(10)   William   Goodson  10 
Ray  Hutchins  6 

(5)  Joseph  Johnson  5 

(4)  John  Kellam  5 
Claude  McLaughlin  8 
Millard  Owenby  9 
Anderson  Payne 

(3)  Eugene  Whitt  8 
Wiley  Willoughby  4 

(10)   Harvard  Winn  10 

Junius  Yarborough  3 

(6)  Preston  Yarborough  8 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

William  Adkins  4 

James  Boyce  7 
(2)    Thomas  Horton  4 
(2)    Lewis  Janey  5 

Charles  Lewis  2 

Clyde  Kivett  5 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(5)  William  Barber  6 

(2)    Marcellus  Gurganus  7 

(4)  Percy  Gurganus  6 

(5)  Frank  Hutchins  7 

(7)  William  McRary  8 
(2)   Porter  Willhite  9 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

James  Bartlett  2 
(9)    Ralph  Johnson  9 

William  Justice  5 
(9)    Irwin  Luther  9 

Joseph  Mcpherson 
(2)   Jack  McRary  7 


Robert  Penland  3 
Clyde  Reece 
(10)   Wheeler  Sturdivant  10 


(10 

(3 
(5 
(5 


(7 


COTTAGE  No.  5 
Max  Cecil  7 
Jack  Freeman  3 
Bert  Ferguson  2 
George  Eye  8 
Paul  Johnson  5 
McCree  Mabe 
Burl  Rash  2 
Perry  Russ  5 
Louis  Tarkington  8 
Robert  Worthington  6 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Bass  4 
Jesse  Cleveland  9 
William  Corn  3 
Thomas  Doby  3 
John  Drum  2 
Leo   Forrester  5 
Clinton  Keen 
Jordan  Mclver  2 
Joseph   Sanford  2 
Joseph  Wheeler  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Boyd  Barringer  2 
James  Corn  6 
Fred  Dysen  5 
Emerson  Frazier  5 
Charles  Griffin  2 
Caleb  Hill  10 
A.  Ray  Hudson  4 
Kenneth   Messick  4 
Theodore  Nines  7 
Lewis  Parker  7 
Thurman  Robertson  3 
Paul  Saunders  4 
Floyd  Watkins  7 
Douglas  Wilkes  8 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Charles   Banks  7 
Sam  Belk  5 
George   Chambers  5 
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Wilfred  Land  5 
Ernest  Owens  8 
Ernest  Rivenbark 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Randolph  Davis  7 
Woodfin  Fowler  6 

(3)    Pearlie  Funderburk  S 

(9)    Frank  Hall  9 
Hoyett  Hudson  5 

(2)  Thomas   McCarter  5 

(3)  Ben  Overby  8 
Homer  Smith  6 

(6)    Richard  Wrenn  6 


COTTAGE  No.  10 


(3) 

(3) 
(2) 


(2) 


James   Bell  3 
Harold  Brown  6 
Ralph  Carver 
Norwood   Cockerham  6 
David  Kirksey  3 
William  Knight 
J.  T.  Lovett  6 
Marvin   Miller  4 
(4)    James  Patterson  4 

(6)  Charles  Pollard  8 
Troy  Reynolds 
Edwin  Shuler  4 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(7)  Everett  Bell  7 

(4)    Charles    Bowman  4 

(2)  Lewis   Crawford  9 
James  Enloe  5 
Robert  Farmer  4 
Warren  Holleman  5 

(9)    David  Hodge  9 

(3)  Bennie  Holland  9 
(3)    James   Montford  9 

Bennie    Moore  2 
Norman  McGee  4 
James  Rector  2 
William  Tobar  3 
(2)    Eldridge  Ward  7 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

Earl  Atwood  7 
U0)   Walter  Beaver  10 
James  Douglas  8 

(2)   Horace  Faulkner  7 
Alfred  Holleman  6 
Edward  Lockamy  7 
Glenn  O'Quinn  7 

(2)   Arbie  Phillips  8 
Eli  Philemon  7 
Andrew  Powell  4 
James  Reavis  5 
William  Stevens  3 
Lonnie  Sloan  4 

(2)   Thomas  Welch  9 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Leon  Burkhead  6 

(5)  Jennings  Norris  8 

(6)  Claude  Pickett  7 

(2)  Linwood  Potter  4 
(8)   Porter  Stack  8 

(10)    Howard  Wilson  10 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(3)  Clarence  Ashburn  4 
Richard  Baumgarner 
Bernice  Baker 

Fred  Clark 
Allen  Davis 
Spurgeon  Dowless 
(2)   James  Land  2 
Stacy  Long 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Wilson  Medlin  5 

(2)  Walter  Mitchell  2 
George   McManus  6 
Marvin  Malcom  2 
Harley  Pennell  6 

(3)  Glenn  Stewart  6 
Richard   Tysinger  6 

(7)  Winfred   Whitlock  7 
Richard  Wilder 
Frank  Wakefield  5 


BURY  YOUR  WRONGS 

In  the  very  depths  of  yourself  dig  a  grave.  Let  it  be  like 
some  forgotten  spot  to  which  no  path  leads;  and  there,  in  the 
eternal  silence,  bury  the  wrongs  that  you  have  suffered.  Your 
heart  will  feel  as  if  a  weight  had  fallen  from  it,  and  a  divine 
peace  comes  to  abide  with  you. — Charles  Wagner. 


Travel  anywhere.. any  day  111 /a 

^southern    !/f 

Afarejor  every  purse. . . !  PER  MIlB 

ONE  WAY  and  ROUND  TRIP  COACH  TICKETS 
for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

ROUND  TRIP  riCKETS--nsturn  Limit  15  Days 

for  Each  Mile  !  raveled 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS-  Return  Limit  6  Months 
, for  Each  Mile  Traveled 

#  I      A       ONE  WAY  TICKETS 

^Sfc£& for    Each  Mile  Traveled 

*Good  in  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  payment  of 
proper  charges  for  space  occupied.     No  surcharge. 

Economize  by  leaving  your  Automobile  at  home  and 

using  the  Southern 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Be  Comfortable  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 


R.  H.  GRAHAM 

Division  Passenger  Agent 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Southern  Rail-way  System 
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!  I 

1                    PLAY  FAIR  ! 

I  I 

2          I  waste  no  thought  on  my  neighbor's  birth,  * 

$             Or  the  way  he  makes  his  prayer.  * 

*  I  grant  him  a  white  man's  room  on  earth,  % 
%  If  his  game  is  only  square.  J 
j          While  he  plays  it  straight  I'll  call  him  mate ;  * 

*  If  he  cheats  I'll  drop  him  flat.  <f 

§*          Old  class  and  rank  are  a  worn  out  lie,  % 

For  all  clean  men  are  as  good  as  I,  % 

*                 And  a  king  is  only  that.  * 

*  — Selected.  $ 
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FRIENDSHIP 

What  is  friendship?     Is  it  transient  worth, 

Made  to  profit  but  a  little  day, 

Then  discard,  and  its  values  thrown  away 

To  mingle  as  refuse  in  sordid  earth? 

Is  Friendship  a  concept  of  pleasure  mirth, 

To  be  enjoyed  as  clownish  spirits  gay, 

Whose  mission  is  as  some  foolish  play, 

And  bring  to  the  soul  a  spirit-dearth? 

Or,  is  Friendship  a  life  necessity, 
A  strong  bond  of  affinity  to  grip 
The  souls  of  men,  and  firmly  hold 
Confiding  spirits  with  true  certainty, 
In  grasp  so  firm,  slander  can  never  rip 
Apart  the  union  human  spirits  mould? 

— Selected. 


THE  JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  librarian,  Mr.  W.  M.  Crooks,  gives  evidence  of  great  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  when  speaking  of  the  new  quarters  he  is  to 
have  for  the  library,  made  possible  by  the  King's  Daughters  under 
the  splendid  leadership  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Peele,  Charlotte. 

Librarian  Crooks  is  to  have  a  large  airy  and  well  ventilated  room 
on  the  north  side  of  the  school  building,  with  enough  shelves  to 
hold  all  of  the  books,  and  furnishings  of  comfortable  seats  and 
large  tables  where  the  boys  can  sit  and  read  when  not  engaged  in 
some  activity.     The  library  is  a  valuable  asset  to  this  institution 
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giving  the  boys  the  privileges  the  equal  of  any  standardized  school 
in  the  state. 

The  King's  Daughters  of  Charlotte  have  within  the  past  few 
weeks  spent  $150  for  fiction,  biography  and  other  books  suitable 
for  the  boys  of  the  elementary  grades.  The  Jackson  Training 
School  has  more  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years 
than  formerly,  therefore,  knowing  that  little  can  be  expected  of  a 
youth  this  age  on  the  farm  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  give  them 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  connection  with  some  light  work 
suitable  to  size  and  strength. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  King's  Daughters  of  the  Queen 
City  are  mothers  of  small  boys  they  have  an  understanding  heart 
as  to  their  needs,  so  have  for  their  goal,  literature  that  will  appeal 
to  the  child  of  the  elementary  grades. 

During  the  entire  life  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  no  gift  has 
been  a  greater  factor  for  joy,  besides  contributed  to  a  higher  mo- 
rale among  the  student  body  than  the  library.  The  establishment  of 
a  library  by  the  good  women  of  Charlotte  was  a  most  happy 
thought  and  its  value  in  every  sense  of  the  word  is  far-reaching 
and  cannot  be  measured. 


THE  MISSION  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  return  of  the  Fall  season  marks  the  return  of  a  myriad  of 
young  people  to  institutions  of  learning,  public  schools  and  colleges, 
the  strongest  points  of  fortification  provided  the  opportunities  are 
used  for  developing  stronger  and  better  characters  and  not  intel- 
lectual giants. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  lessons  learned  from  books,  but  the  practical 
lessons  of  life,  such  as  are  absorbed  by  contact  with  pupils  and 
teachers  take  lodgment  and  continue  to  bear  fruit,  for  weal  or  woe, 
through  each  successive  generation. 

We  salute  the  many  young  people  of  the  country,  who  are  march- 
ing to  schools  of  varied  denominations  and  grades,  some  with  a 
hope  of  reaching  the  peak  of  success  and  others  with  not  other  am- 
bition than  to  be  in  the  class  with  the  supposedly  elite. 
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The  goal  of  every  school,  college  or  university,  should  be  to  con- 
spire to  the  end  of  devloping  true  manhood  and  womanhood  along 
with  the  best  in  mental  attainments  in  those  who  have  the  capaci- 
ties. This  should  be  the  unique  mission  of  every  school,  even  if 
not  emphasized,  in  this  strange  and  confused  period  of  history. 

Schools  with  teachers  of  strong  parts  play  an  important  role  in 
building  character.  Realizing  that  the  world  is  marching  forward 
on  the  feet  of  the  young  people  is  an  occasion  for  serious  thought, 
therefore,  the  best  in  the  way  of  teachers,  who  teach  by  precept 
and  example,  should  be  secured. 


EDITOR  WADE  HAMPTON  HARRIS 

When  life  ended  for  Col.  Wade  Hampton  Harris  last  week,  edi- 
tor of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  having  a  newspaper  career  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  the  state  lost  not  only  an  editor,  but  an  insti- 
tution within  himself,  who  with  his  facile  pen  touched  the  life  of 
the  community  at  many  points,  and  wherever  he  touched  there  was 
an  influence  for  greater  and  better  developments. 

People  throughout  North  Carolina  and  in  other  states  sorrow  at 
his  passing.  He  had  a  masterful  mind,  a  wonderful  store  of  in- 
formation learned  by  contact  and  observation,  with  a  unique  adap- 
tability to  conditions  in  this  confused  period  of  history. 

His  life  story  offers  both  a  challenge  and  inspiration  to  those 
who  are  left  to  help  "carry  on".  Editor  Harris  was  a  friend  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  therefore,  we,  the  officials  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  offer  this  tribute  in  our  feeble  way  and  bow  our 
heads  in  sorrow  with  his  legion  of  admirers. 


FREE  RENTAL— TEXTBOOKS  GOOD 

The  textbook  rental  system,  going  into  effect  with  the  opening 
of  schools  this  Fall,  bids  fair  to  be  of  economic  worth  to  school  pa- 
trons. The  rental  of  books  will  be  about  just  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  new  books.  That  means  a  great  saving  to  parents  especially 
if  there  are  several  children  in  school  from  the  same  family.     The 
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high  school  books  are  most  expensive  with  the  grammar  grade 
books  costing  little  less.  The  rental  system  will  also  eliminate 
many  repeaters  among  the  indigent  class  who  cannot  make  the 
grade  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  In  many  cases  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  cannot  get  adequate  clothing  and  other  essentials  for 
their  children,  so  the  amount  saved  on  the  purchase  of  school  books 
will  help  this  class  financially  besides  eliminate  the  embarrassment 
of  not  having  books. 


WHAT  IS  A  BOY  WORTH? 

In  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  will  be  found  a  most  interesting 
article  with  the  above  title.  Interested  readers,  and  especially 
those  who  have  given  the  boy  problems  much  thought,  are  directed 
to  read  the  same. 

It  reveals  the  fact  that  Horace  Mann,  an  educator,  noted  for  his 
reforms  in  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  in  an  address  when  a 
$250,000  reform  institution  for  juveniles  was  being  dedicated  plac- 
ed a  high  premium  upon  the  boy,  saying  "that  if  this  institutoin 
saves  only  the  boy,  it  will  be  worth  all  it  cost." 

This  is  especially  true  if  that  boy  should  happen  to  be  yours,  be- 
sides it  is  possible  that  the  boy  saved  could  be  the  one  to  evange- 
lize the  world,  or  proclaim  peace  instead  of  having  wars  or  rumors 
of  wars  at  all  times. 


ALARMING  INFORMATION 

Homer  L.  Chaillaux,  director  of  National  American  Committee 
of  American  Legion,  makes  the  statement  that  there  are  four 
Communistic  camps  in  North  Carolina  and  three  in  Virginia  for  the 
training  of  children,  but  no  information  is  given  to  their  lo- 
cation, if  so,  it  seems  imperative  to  the  every  day  layman  that 
some  steps  be  taken  to  dislodge  the  same,  knowing  that  such  insti- 
tutions mean  breaking  the  backbone  of  American  citizenship  and 
wiping  out  all  suggestions  of  Christian  religion.  Coincident  with 
the  establishment  of  communistic  camps  for  children  the  report  is 
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that  there  are  three  hundred  newspapers  in  America  spreading 
propoganda  designed  specifically  to  broadcast  diabolic  doctrine  of 
Communism. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  such  a  challenge  been 
thrown  before  the  churches,  and  every  organization  for  good  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  our  government  and  preserve  the  history 
of  our  country  by  mobilizing  to  defeat  individuals  or  groups  of 
people  from  overthrowing  the  political,  spiritual  or  social  order  of 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 


On  September  24,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  have  passed 
since  the  writing  of  Star-Spangled  Banner  by  Francis  Scott  Key. 
And  the  prayer,  to  martial  music,  "long  may  it  wave"  has  been 
realized  and  continues  to  be  the  hope  of  the  130,000,000  Americans. 


In  August  1835,  the  first  train  was  run  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington. This  event,  a  great  progress  in  the  mode  of  travel,  doubt- 
less created  as  much  interest  among  the  people  of  the  day  as  the 
first  airships  in  their  wonderful  flights  of  the  present  century. 

Every  body  knows  how  to  express  a  complaint,  but  few  can  ut- 
ter a  graceful  compliment.  It  is  accomplished  by  practice  only. 
It  comes  easier  with  some  than  others.  Try  it  out  for  a  week  say- 
ing nice  things  about  people.  If  you  cannot  say  a  nice  thing  then 
silence  is  golden.  You  will  feel  better,  and  before  you  know  it  you 
will  have  a  charitable  feeling  even  towards  your  enemies.  The  ex- 
perience is  worth  the  time. 
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WHAT  IS  A  BOY  WORTH? 

By  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler,  in  The  Christian  Advocate 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  newspapers 
reported  the  kidnapping  of  a  young 
son  of  a  millionaire  in  Washington 
State,  and  they  reported  that  the 
wealthy  father  paid  a  ransom  of 
$200,000  to  secure  the  return  of  his 
child. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cudahy,  the 
wealthy  pork  packer,  paid  $25,000  for 
the  ransom  of  his  son  who  had  been 
kidnapped.  These  large  sums  paid 
for  the  restoration  of  kidnapped  sons 
suggests  the  question,  what  is  a  boy 
worth? 

Obviously  money  paid  to  ransom 
kidnapped  sons  does  not  measure  the 
value  of  the  boy.  The  sons  of  the 
wealthy  men  who  have  been  mention- 
ed may  turn  out  to  be  worse  than 
worthless;  but  for  all  that,  the  sums 
paid  for  their  ransom  were  gladly 
given  by  their  fathers  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  rescue  from  kidnappers. 

The  sums  paid  measure  the  love  of 
the  parents  rather  than  the  worth  of 
the  children.  All  that  a  parent  has 
he  will  give  for  is  child — at  least  for 
the  body  of  his  child. 

But  for  the  higher  things  of  mind 
and  soul  the  parents  are  quite  differ- 
ent. If  they  know  it,  those  elements 
outrank  mere  bodies.  The  body  de- 
void of  mind  and  heart  cannot  be 
appraised  very  highly.  Nevertheless, 
the  body  is  very  necessary  both  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  things; 
and  to  save  it  from  disease  and  death, 
parents  will  expend  any  sum  which 
is  necessary  and  which  they  possess. 

Whatever  others  may  think  about  a 
son,  a  father  holds  him  as  most  valu- 


able. It  is  said  that  the  great  Horace 
Mann,  at  the  dedication  of  an  institu- 
tion for  juvenile  reform,  the  erection 
of  which  cost  $250,000,  declared: 
"If  this  institution  saves  no  more 
than  one  boy,  it  will  be  worth  all  it 
cost."  After  the  address  a  calculat- 
ing auditor  of  the  discouse  said:  "Mr. 
Mann,  did  you  not  overstate  the  value 
of  this  institution  when  you  said  if 
it  saved  only  one  boy  it  would  be 
worth  all  it  cost?"  To  this  the  great 
educator  replied,  "Not  if  that  boy 
happened  to  be  my  boy." 

Children  are  the  most  precious  pos- 
sessions of  parents  and  God  and  na- 
ture have  made  parents  to  appraise 
the  value  of  children,  not  according 
to  the  real  worth  of  their  offspring, 
but  according  to  the  greatness  of  pa- 
rental love. 

This  appraisement  by  the  calcula- 
tion of  love  is  really  the  proper  meth- 
od for  the  valuation  of  sons  and 
daughters.  More  than  all  things,  chil- 
dren should  be  ranked  as  the  most 
valuable  possession.  Very  sad  indeed 
is  the  case  of  the  childless  couple  in 
their  old  age.  They  hear  of  no  little 
feet  in  their  home  and  no  little  voices 
around  them.  When  they  have  pass- 
ed away,  their  names  pass  with  them, 
their  memory  is  soon  perished  also. 

The  state  should  measure  children 
and  youth  by  the  standard  set  in  pa- 
rental love.  The  children  of  the  state 
are  its  most  valuable  assets  and  these 
assets  should  be  improved  at  all  cost. 

Speculators  on  vices  are  utterly  un- 
fit for  any  public  service.  If  the  body 
of  a  boy  is  worth  a  large  sum  for  its 
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ransom  from  kidnappers,  the  minds, 
and  souls  of  boys  are  far  too  valua- 
ble for  demagogues  to  destroy  in  or- 
der to  obtain  political  office.  The 
crime  of  kidnapping  should  be  pun- 
ished by  death,  and  in  like  manner 
the  crime  of  selling  the  minds  and 
souls  of  the  young  for  license  fees 
should  be  punished  by  the  poltical 
death  of  the  demagogues  who  there- 
by seek  the  destruction  of  higher 
values  in  life.  These  misleaders  of 
the  people  seek  to  buy  votes  of  the 
people  by  selling  their  children  in  the 
markets  of  vices. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity,  which  our  Lord  empha- 
sized, is  that  of  the  essential  and 
eternal  value  of  human  beings.  Ex- 
horting the  people  to  cast  aside  need- 


less care  and  wasteful  anxiety,  he 
said:  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall 
not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father  seeing.  But  the  very  hairs 
of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear 
ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows."  (Matt.  10: 
29-31). 

In  one  of  the  most  solemn  dis- 
courses he  said:  "For  what  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?   (Matt.  16:26.) 

We  have  much  legislation  to  save 
crops  and  birds  and  cattle  and  swine, 
but  are  not  our  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  of  far  greater  value 
than  all  these? 


THE  MASTER  PASSETH  BY 

I  love  to  think  of  that  highwayside 

'Neath  the  indigo  blue  of  the  sky;  . 

And  I  thrill  again  for  the  eyes  that  knew 

That  royal  passing-by; 

I  am  wondering  now 

If  a  bird  on  the  bough 

Broke  forth  into  rapturous  song ; 

And  wondering,  too, 

If  the  scarlet  and  blue 

Sprang  up  where  He  passed  along; 

For  what  can  stay 

All  hidden  away; 

And  where  is  the  tear  or  sigh ; 

And  whose  are  the  eyes  that  will  not  see 

When  the  Master  passeth  by ! 

Ah,  where  are  the  eyes  that  cannot  see 

When  Love  is  passing  by ! 

— Kathrine  Hymas  Williams. 
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MARTIN  VAN  BUREN 


By  R.  C. 

Even  the  most  casual  student  of 
American  history  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  all  our  Presidents  have  not 
been  men  of  equal  brilliance  and  dis- 
tinction. One  could,  perhaps,  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  it  is  quite  general- 
ly known  that  something  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  that  after  his  "reign"  there 
was  a  distinct  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Chief  Executives.  Mr.  Al- 
exander's contribution  to  general 
knowledge  lies  in  his  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  not  only  the  first  of  a  new  order 
of  Presidents  but  was  the  founder  of 
the  new  order,  in  fact  a  "founding 
father,"  not  of  a  nation  but  of  na- 
tional politics. 

The  key  to  "Matty  Van's"  charac- 
ter is  adroitness.  No  one  could  be 
more  noncommittal.  The  story  is 
told  of  him  that  when  someone  asked 
him  if  the  sun  rose  in  the  East,  he 
replied  that  he  understood  that  was 
the  popular  belief  but  that  since  he 
did  not  arise  before  the  sun  he  could 
not  say  with  any  certainty. 

"As  a  political  strategist  he  never 
had  an  equal  in  America.  He  was 
a  politician,  almost  pure  and  far  from 
simple."  As  a  rewriter  of  the  moral 
code  of  politics  his  influence  and  row- 
er was  so  great  that  "it  has  finally 
been  judged  downright  impossible  for 
a  person  to  be  ordinarily  decent  and 
still  a  successful  politician."  Mr.  Al- 
exander points  out  that  it  has  only 
been  since  the  time  of  the  Little  Ma- 
gician that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
prove  that  a  politician  is  "frank,  hon- 


McDaniel 

est,  courageous." 

If  success  in  his  chosen  field  makes 
a  man  great,  Martin  Van  Buren 
should  rank  with  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents for  he  ran  the  gamut  of  polti- 
cal  offices  in  his  native  State  of  New 
York  and  in  the  nation.  To  the  close 
of  his  presidential  term  he  had  never 
known  defeat  or  failure  except  on 
the  one  occasion  when  he  failed  to 
get  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  which  he  had  a  momentary 
and  passing  desire. 

His  defeat  for  re-election  in  1&40 
marked  the  end  of  his  political  ca- 
reer but  not  the  end  of  "that  invinci- 
ble urge  which  sets  men,  otherwise 
sensible,  to  dabbling  in  and  then  dy- 
ing for  politics."  Only  in  the  last 
few  years,  as  an  old  man  approach- 
ing 80,  did  he  get  relief  from  the 
"urge"  and  give  up  hope  of  a  success- 
ful come-back.  He  flirted  with  the 
Free  Soilers  when  the  Democrats 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him  and  went  down  in  defeat  in  1848 
bearing  the  Free  Soil  banner  with, 
of  all  people,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
the  son  of  John  Quincy. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  did  Little  Van  rise 
above  poltical  expediency.  As  a  defi- 
nite proof  that  this  biography  is  not 
a  debunking  one  (and  Mr.  Alexander 
suggests  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
bunk Van  Buren)  the  author  con- 
tends that  a  fair  summation  of  Van 
Buren's  administration  shows  a  real 
degree  of  statesmanship.  The  Presi- 
dent refused  to  stand  for  inflation, 
refused  to  solve  the  panic  of  1837  by 
doing  the   "easiest  and  most  popular 
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thing  a  President  can  do,"  that  is, 
"reach  into  the  public  vaults  and  dole 
out  Government  and  credit."  Martin 
Van  Buren  had  few  convictions  and 
fewer  still  that  could  not  be  changed 
when  occasion  seemed  to  demand  but 
he  consistently  believed  "that  Gov- 
ernment was  meant  to  be  supported 
by  the  country,  not  country  by  the 
Government." 

This  book  is   anything  but   dry  as 
dust  history;  there  is  not  a  dull  mo- 


ment in  its  419  pages,  not  counting 
the  contemporary  cartoons  and  illus- 
trations, and  yet  it  is  good  history. 
Some  few  typographical  errors  have 
been  noticed  and  may  be  excused,  but 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Hampden-Syd- 
ney  College  has  to  appear  under  the 
disguise  of  "Hampton-Sidney"  and 
that  Professor  Commager  of  New 
York  University,  who  read  the  proof, 
appears  as  "Dr.  Henry  Steele  Com- 
manger." 


EXPERIENCE 


I  Jearn,  as  the  years  roll  onward  and  leave  the  past  behind, 

That  much  I  have  counted  sorrow  but  proves  that  the  world  is 

kind; 
That  many  a  flower  I  longed  for  had  a  hidden  thorn  of  pain. 
And  many  a  rugged  bypath  led  to  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

The  clouds  but  cover  the  sunshine,  they  cannot  banish  the  sun, 
And  the  earth  shines  out  the  brighter  when  the  weary  rain  is  done. 
We  stand  in  the  deepest  sorrow  to  see  the  clearest  light, 
And  often  from  wrong's  own  darkness  comes  the  very  strength  of 
right. 

So,  the  heart  from  the  hardest  trial  gains  the  purest  joys  of  all, 
And  from  lips  that  have  tasted  sadness,  the  sweetest  songs  will 

fall. 
For  as  peace  comes  after  suffering,  and  love  is  reward  of  pain, 
So  after  earth  comes  heaven,  and  out  of  our  loss  the  gain. 


— Maurie  G.  Clay. 
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SECRETARY  HULL  SPEAKS  PLAINLY 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

Secretary  Hull  in  a  statement  made 
last  Sunday  in  regard  to  the  reply 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  recent  note 
of  the  U.  S.  government  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  among  other  things 
said: 

For  sixteen  years  this  government 
withheld  recognition — as  did  many 
other  governments — mainly  for  the 
reason  that  the  Soviet  government 
had  failed  to  respect  the  right  of  this 
nation  to  manitain  its  own  political 
and  social  order  without  interference 
by  organizations  conducting  in  or 
from  Soviet  territory  activities  di- 
rected against  our  institutions. 

In  1933  this  government,  observing 
the  serious  effects  upon  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  many  partial  or  dis- 
located international  relationships 
throughout  the  world,  took  up  anew 
the  question  whether  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  two  of 
the  largest  nations,  could  not  find  a 
way  to  establish  more  natural  and 
normal  relations,  which  would  afford 
a  basis  for  genuine  friendship  and 
collaboration  to  promote  peace  and 
improve  material  conditions  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

After  various  stipulations  in  writ- 
ing had  first  been  carefully  drafted 
and  agreed  upon  by  representatives 
of  the  two  governments,  recognition 
was  accorded  to  the  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  this  government 
in  November,  1933.  One  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment thus  reached  was,  the  pledge  of 
the  Soviet  government  to  respect  the 
right  of  the  United  States;   to  refrain 


from  interfering  in  any  manner  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions. 

The  essence  of  this  pledge  was  the  ob- 
ligation assumed  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment not  to  permit  persons  or  groups 
on  its  territory  to  engage  in  efforts 
or  movements  directed  toward  the  ov- 
erthrow of  our  institutions.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  government 
declared  in  writing  that 

"Coincident  with  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  our 
two  governments,  it  will  be  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  .  .  . 

"4.  Not  to  permit  the  formation 
or  residence  on  its  territory  of  any 
organization  or  group — and  to  pre- 
vent the  activity  on  its  territory  of 
any  organization  or  group — which 
has  as  its  aim  the  overthrow  or  the 
preparation  for  the  overthrow  of,  or 
the  bringing  about  by  force  of  a 
change  in  the  political  or  social  order 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  its  possessions." 

But  the  pledge  to  which  Secretary 
Hull  refers  has  proven  to  be  only  a 
scrap  of  paper  repudiated  utterly  by 
the  Soviet  government  which  leads 
our  Secretary  of  State  to  conclude 
his  statement  with  the  following  par- 
agraph : 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  ex- 
tent the  intention  indicated  by  the 
Soviet  government's  reply,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  "the  fixed  policy" 
declared  in  its  pledge,  will  be  carried 
into  effect.  If  the  Soviet  government 
pursues  a  policy  of  permitting  activi- 
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ties  on  its  territory  involving  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  instead  of  "prevent- 
ing" such  activities  as  its  written 
pledge  provides,  the  friendly  and  offi- 
cial relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries cannot  but  be  seriously  impair- 
ed. Whether  such  relations  between 
these  two  great  countries  are  thus 
unfortunately  to  be  impaired  and  co- 
operative opportunities  for  vast  good 
to  be  destroyed  will  depend  upon  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

The  foregoing  is  diplomatic  lan- 
guage, but  its  meaning  is  clear,  and 
we  hope  that  the   American  govern- 


ment will  be  just  as  firm  as  this 
statement  indicates.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  officially  recognize 
a  government  that  is  so  untrustwor- 
thy. 

Furthermore,  we  should  take  steps 
to  clear  this  country  of  individuals 
or  groups  who  seek  "to  overthrow  the 
political  or  social  order  of  the  United 
States."  They  should  be  classed  as 
traitors,  which  they  are,  and  treated 
accordingly.  If  they  are  not  dispos- 
ed to  migrate  to  Russia  willingly 
plans  should  be  set  on  foot  to  send 
them  to  that  country  where  they  can 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  doctrines 
without  hindrance. 


LAWS 

At  first  the  laws  were  stamped  on  stone, 
"Thous  shalt  not  steal"  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" 
But  men,  though  ages  long  have  flown, 
Are  killing  and  are  stealing  still. 

Down  through  the  years  have  laws  been  made, 
To  banish  sin  and  selfish  greed; 
But  temper-torn  and  passion  swayed, 
Men  still  forget  the  laws  to  heed. 

Though  Government,  with  might  and  main 
Obedience  to  the  laws  compel, 
Both  force  and  printed  books  in  vain 
Attempt  the  tides  of  wrongs  to  quell. 

Mere  words  are  laws  on  pulp  and  stone 
The  better  order  never  starts 
Until  the  law  finds  flesh  and  bone 
And  stamps  itself  upon  our  hearts. 


— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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HISTORIC  SHRINE  MADE  OF  COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


By  Pauline  Cobb  Griffin,  in 

"That  the  future  may  learn 
from  the  past"  has  been  the  motto  in 
the  restoration  of  colonial  Williams- 
burg and  the  man  who  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  this  undertaking  and 
was  willing  to  spend  his  millions  on 
the  project  deserves  the  thanks  and 
praise  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  said 
that  Dr.  William  A.  R.  Goodwin,  for 
years  the  rector  of  Bruton  Parish 
Episcopal  church,  had  the  vision  and 
upon  a  visit  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  to  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity 
at  William  and  Mary  College  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, interested  him  in  it.  His 
magnanimity  and  patriotism  have  ex- 
pressed, in  tangible  form,  a  complete 
cross  section  of  the  colonial  life  of 
Virginia.  Certainly  a  pilgrimage  to 
Williamsburg  would  justify  a  trip 
across  the  continent.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, with  his  many  millions,  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most 
educated  and  skilled  men  to  direct 
this  work.  The  best  of  architects,  ar- 
tists, collectors,  landscape  gardeners 
and  research  workers  have  been  em- 
ployed and  today  it  stands  a  typical 
city  of  America's  colonial  period  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  country.  Its  influence  up- 
on our  nation  in  its  formative  period 
in  laying  the  foundaton  of  our  pres- 
ent civilization  and  form  of  govern- 
ment was  of  utmost  importance. 

When  the  work  of  restoration  be- 
gan in  1926,  many  of  the  old  colonial 
buildings  were  standing.  Many  homes 
were    bought    and    restored    and    the 
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owners  given  a  life-time  right  to  live 
in  them,  with  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Incorporated,  keeping  them  repaired. 
Family  traditions  in  Virginia  have 
an  enduring  quality  and  generations 
back  the  ancestors  of  these  same  fam- 
ilies saw  the  glories  of  the  colonial 
capitol.  We  were  told  that  two  old 
ladies  there  were  so  reluctant  to  leave 
their  home  for  even  a  short  time  that 
they  would  not  move  out  for  a  few 
months  to  have  it  repaired. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  found  that  a 
good  starting  point  for  a  tour  of  the 
most  interesting  places  was  the  old 
Court  House.  It  stands  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  restored  area  and  contains 
the  information  bureau  and  archae- 
loical  exhibit  of  the  restoration.  It 
is  on  Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  which  is 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  long  with 
William  and  Mary  College  facing  one 
end  and  the  Capitol  the  other.  We 
next  visited  the  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
Building  of  the  college  which  with 
its  two  flanking  buildings,  the  Presi- 
dent's House  and  the  Brafferton  (once 
used  as  an  Indian  school),  comprise 
the  old  part  of  the  college.  The  new 
buildings  are  back  of  these.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  who  designed  this 
building  was  also  the  designer  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  which  I 
had  seen  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  This 
building  was  used  for  several  years 
for  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
while  the  capitol  of  the  colony  w£S 
under      construction.     King     William 
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and  Queen  Mary  granted  a  charter 
for  the  college  in  1693  at  the  solici- 
tation of  Rev.  James  Blair,  commi- 
sary  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  He 
named  the  college  for  them  and  be- 
came its  first  president.  It  is  the 
second  college  in  America  and  has 
numbered  among  its  students  three 
presidents — Thomas  Jefferson  James 
Monroe  and  John  Tyler.  George 
Washington  was  not  a  student  but 
received  his  surveyor's  certificate 
there  and  later  served  as  its  chan- 
cellor. Patrick  Henry  and  John  Mar- 
shall were  also  among  its  distinguish- 
ed alumni  and  it  has  furnished  four 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, four  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
thirty  United  States  Senators,  three 
speakers  of  the  House,  seventy  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  thirty-one  State 
Governors,  eleven  cabinet  officers  and 
at  least  one  hundred  judges.  The 
college  of  William  and  Mary  played 
an  important  part  in  the  life  of  Co- 
lonial Virginia  and  Williamsburg  was 
a  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  a  seat 
of  government.  During  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  the  college  sent  its 
faculty  and  students  to  fight  for  the 
Confederacy,  and,  as  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  much  of  the  fighting 
took  place  around  Williamsburg. 

Foundations  of  the  Capitol,  Royal 
Governor's  Palace,  Court  House  and 
Raleigh  Tavern  were  excavated  and 
the  research  department  found  old 
drawings  and  descriptions  which  en- 
abled the  architects  to  authentically 
and  accurately  draw  plans  for  the 
restored  buildings.  In  excavating, 
every  bit  of  dirt  was  sifted  to  find 
bits  of  plaster,  tile,  glass,  china  and 


wrought  iron  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding. 
A  number  of  pieces  of  tile  in  the  pal- 
ace were  found  and  after  much 
searching  over  Europe  were  matched. 
In  one  room  the  tile  depicts  Biblical 
scenes  and  one  Delft  blue  Dutch 
scenes.  These  were  matched  in  old 
houses  in  Holland.  A  piece  of 
Wedgewood  china  was  found  in  ex- 
cavating the  foundation  of  Raleigh 
Tavern  and  has  been  reproduced  in 
England  for  china  for  the  restored 
tavern. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Capitol 
which  has  been  rebulit  upon  the  old 
foundations.  The  brick  used  were 
made  in  Williamsburg  by  the  same 
processes  employed  by  colonial  brick 
makers.  From  the  foundations  and 
a  copper  plate  engraving  of  the  front 
of  building  now  in  possession  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  England, 
the  history  of  the  Capitals  compiled 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  Council  of  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia and  other  data  collected  by  a 
staff  of  research  workers  the  buildisg 
stands  today  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  original  Capitol  as  completed  in 
1705.  It  is  said  that  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  furnished 
the  most  information.  These  sessions 
were  held  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  The  representatives  came 
in  from  their  large  plantations  to 
their  town  houses  (which  accounts 
for  the  small  houses)  and  deliberated 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  our 
present  legislative  bodies.  During 
the  building  of  the  Capitol  while  the 
sessions  were  being  held  at  the  col- 
lege, their  resolutions  went  into  min- 
ute detail  dealing  with  its  construc- 
tion.    These   records   were  of   inesti- 
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mable  value  to  the  architects  in  de- 
signing and  furnishing  the  replica. 
Having  written  the  Journals  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  of  our  North 
Carolina  Legislature,  I  do  not  recall 
that  anything  of  this  kind  has  ever 
been  recorded.  We  are  too  busy  mak- 
ing new  laws,  repealing  old  ones  and 
raising  money  to  record  any  of  our 
progress.  There  were  also  complete 
records  of  the  interior  of  the  capitol 
and  its  furnishings.  One  Journal 
contained  a  resolution  concerning  the 
woodwork  in  the  General  court  which 
was  to  be  painted  like  marble  and  so 
it  was.  The  exposed  plaster  is  hand 
trowled  and  is  painted  like  white- 
wash, in  keeping  with  colonial  meth- 
ods. Exposed  nail  heads  have  been 
"antiqued"  to  resemble  hand  wrought 
nails.  The  large  brass  locks  with 
huge  keys  are  faithful  copies.  Most 
of  the  furniture  in  the  Capitol  has 
been  reproduced  from  authentic  pieces 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications  and  records.  The  orig- 
inal chair  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  was  moved  to 
Richmond  and  has  been  returned  to 
the  restored  Capitol,  also  a  very  tall 
ornate  stove  which  was  shipped  from 
England.  The  chairs  are  upholster- 
ed in  green  serge  and  have  the  same 
kind  of  braid  and  the  same  number 
of  brass  tacks  as  called  for  in  the 
original  specifications.  There  are 
many  portraits  on  the  walls  of  fa- 
mous people  prominent  in  colonial 
Virginia  and  especially  fine  ones  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards King  Wiilliam  III  and  Queen 
Mary,  also  Queen  Elizabeth.  One 
splendid  life-sized  picture  of  George 
Washington    by    Peele    seemed   to    me 


to  have  so  much  more  pleasant  ex- 
pression than  the  Stuart  likeness 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar  with 
that  I  remarked  about  it  and  was 
told  that  it  was  painted  before  Wash- 
ington lost  his  teeth  and  had  to  wear 
an  ill-fitting  plate.  It  is  said  that 
Paul  Revere  worked  on  Washington's 
teeth  with  less  success,  evidently, 
than  he  had  with  his  midnight  ride. 

The  most  elaborate  and,  in  some 
ways  the  most  interesting  place  in 
Williamsburg  is  the  Governor's  Pal- 
ace and  gardens.  It  was  the  center 
of  the  social  life  of  Virginia  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  with 
its  extensive  formal  gardens  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  estates  in  Colon- 
ial America.  This  palace,  like  the 
Capitol,  was  rebuilt  on  its  original 
foundations,  it  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  while  being  used  as  a  hospital 
for  wounded  soldiers  of  Washing- 
ton's army  at  Yorktown.  The  two 
buildings  flanking  the  front  court- 
yard survived  this  fire  but  the  Union 
army  tore  them  down  during  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

The  original  appropriation  for  the 
building  of  the  Palace  was  3000 
pounds  (about  $15,000)  but  later  a 
"two  shillings  revenue"  was  collected 
on  each  hogshead  of  tobacco  to  finish 
it.  So  great  a  sum  of  money  was 
spent  that  the  colonists  complained 
to  the  King  about  the  "lavishing 
away"  of  so  much  money.  It  seems 
as  though  our  recent  complains  from 
some  quarters  against  free  spending 
by  the  government  is  no  new  thing. 
According  to  old  records  the  palace 
cost  76,420  pounds  or  the  equivalent 
of  $382,100.00  and  these  records  de- 
scribe   it    as    a    place    of    grandeur. 
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During  Governor  Dinwiddie's  regime, 
a  ballroom  wing  was  added  and  the 
social  life  of  the  Palace  was  in  keep- 
ing with  its  grandeur.  An  old  let- 
ter of  Governor  Botetrout  states  that 
fifty-two  dined  with  him  and  Gover- 
nor Spotswood  entertained  four  hun- 
dred at  supper. 

When  the  work  of  restoration  of 
the  palace  was  started  the  old  foun- 
dations had  been  cemented  over  but 
this  was  dug  away  and  beneath  a 
wealth  of  evidence  found  to  assist 
the  architects  in  authentically  repro- 
ducing the  building  to  its  original 
splendor.  A  copperplate  engraving 
it  was  also  found  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  England,  and  a  plan 
drawn  by  Thomas  Jefferson  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  There  were  also 
extensive  inventories  of  the  colonial 
governors  which  listed  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  the  various  rooms  as 
well  as  their  furnishings.  The  re- 
stored palace  is  far  from  being  fur- 
nished, as  no  reproductions  are  being 
used  and  authentic  original  pieces  are 
being  collected  slowly.  There  are  a 
number  of  secretaries,  chairs,  tables 
(piecrust  and  game),  high-boys  and 
low-boys  that  would  delight  the  eye 
of  any  antique  lover.  In  the  ball 
room  is  a  beautiful  little  piano  which 
came  from  England  which  was  evi- 
dently the  forerunner  of  the  baby 
grand.  The  ball  room  and  refresh- 
ment room  next  to  it,  which  opens  on 
to  the  formal  gardens  at  the  rear, 
are  papered  in  the  most  exquisite  old 
paper  which  came  from  the  walls  of 
an  old  place  in  England.  It  is  hand- 
painted  Chinese  paper  in  pictorial 
designs  and   despite  its   several  hun- 


dred years  of  age  retains  its  beauty 
of  design  and  richness  of  color.  A 
gorgeous  crystal  chandelier  was  found 
by  one  of  the  collectors  in  China  and 
was  taken  apart  and  wrapped  piece 
by  piece  and  broght  in  handbags  to 
grace  the  Palace.  On  one  side  of  the 
ball  room  is  a  powder  room  where 
the  gentlemen  repaired  to  powder 
their  wigs.  Off  one  of  the  bedrooms 
is  a  small  dressing  room  which  con- 
tained a  small  pitcher  holding  about 
a  quart  of  water  and  a  bowl  about  10 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  not  much  emphasis  on 
bathing  in  those  days  even  among  the 
elite.  The  hostess  told  us  that  one 
of  the  old  records  stated  that  per- 
fumes were  ordered  in  great  quantity 
and  one  was  described  as  being  so 
good  that  if  a  pint  were  used  wash- 
ing could  be  dispensed  with  for 
months  and  months.  One  of  the  bed 
rooms  contains  the  most  beautiful 
chippendale  high-boy  I  had  ever  seen 
with  a  secret  drawer  (for  jewelry  or 
love-letters),  also  a  low-boy  to  match. 
So  far  a  bed  has  not  been  found  in 
keeping  with  these  exquisite  pieces. 
The  furnishings  of  the  kitchen  are 
more  complete  than  any  other  part 
of  the  house.  In  keeping  with  the 
custom  in  those  days,  it  is  built  quite 
a  distance  from  the  house  and  the 
food  was  transferred  steaming  hot  in 
huge  covered  platters  and  tureens. 
An  old  black  mammy,  "Aunt  Mary," 
presides  over  the  kitchen  and  cooks 
every  day.  She  usually  cooks  fried 
chicken  and  ham  and  there  are  bowls 
of  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  on  the  ta- 
bles. Pods  of  pepper  hang  on  the 
wall.  There  is  a  crane  in  the  large 
fireplace  with  all  kinds  of  skillets  and 
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kettles  on  the  hearth.  A  large  col- 
lection of  pewter  and  copper,  old  cof- 
fee mills,  churns  and  other  utensils 
used  in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  are 
there.  Grouped  about  the  kitchen 
are  the  Scullery,  the  Laundry,  the 
Salt  House  and  the  Smoke  House. 

The  beautiful  gardens  surrounding 
the  Palace  on  three  sides  are  not  yet 
completed  but  show  promise  of  rival- 
ling anything  in  America  in  a  few 
years.  Back  of  the  kitchen  is  a  box 
garden  and  next  to  it  are  "the  falling 
gardens,"  a  series  of  terraces,  which 
drop  down  to  the  lagoon  and  fish 
pond.  Back  of  the  box  garden  is  a 
garden  in  which  150  Revolutionary 
soldiers  are  buried.  They  died  while 
the  Palace  was  being  used  as  a  hos- 
pital during  the  Yorktown  campaign. 
Back  of  the  ball-room  wing  of  the 
Palace  are  the  North  Garden  and  the 
Ballroom  Garden,  the  latter  based  on 
design  as  shown  on  the  Bodleian  cop- 
per plate.  East  of  the  ball  room  is 
the  Holly  Garden  and  it  leads  to  the 
East  or  Tree  Box  Garden.  All  of 
these  gardens  are  so  beautiful  that 
it  is  hard  to  desribe  them.  They 
have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
courtyard  in  front  of  the  Palace  is 
entered  by  a  massive  grilled  iron 
gate  on  top  of  which  is  the  British 
lion  and  unicorn.  In  front  of  the 
gate  is  a  turn  around  and  stretching 
out  in  front  of  the  Palace  is  the  Pal- 
ace Green.  Several  buildings  have 
been  torn  down  to  give  the  beautiful 
vista  from  the  windows  of  the  Pal- 
ace to  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  Raleigh 
Tavern  which  held  a  unique  place  of 
distinction    and   contributed   so   much 


to  the  political  and  social  life  of  co- 
lonial Virginia.  Its  relation  to  the 
Capitol  was  in  those  days  much  like 
our  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh  is 
to  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  here  that  many  ques- 
tions were  discussed  around  the  fire- 
sides and  in  the  tap  room.  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  other  distinguished 
patrons  helped  to  make  history  with- 
in its  walls.  It  provided  a  setting 
for  meetings  upon  the  result  of  which 
our  present  form  of  government 
rests.  It  is  said  that  George  Wash- 
ington frequently  slept  across  the 
street  on  account  of  the  noise.  The 
motto  of  the  Tavern  is  carved  in  the 
frieze  in  gilt  letters  above  the  man- 
tle in  the  Apollo  room — "Hilaritas 
Sapientiae  et  Bonae  Vitae  Proles" — 
"Jollity,  the  offspring  of  wisdom  and 
good  living."  The  Apollo  Room  is 
the  most  interesting  in  the  Tavern. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  named  for 
a  room  in  Devil  Tavern,  London, 
where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ben  John- 
son and  their  friends  frequently 
gathered.  It  was  in  this  room  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  while  a  student  at 
William  and  Mary,  danced  with  Re- 
becca Burwell  and  here  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety was  held. 

Adjoining  the  Apollo  Room  is  the 
Daphne  room  appropriately  named 
for  the  wood  nymph  pursued  by  the 
sun  god,  Apollo.  This  room  was  used 
by  the  ladies  of  the  colony  and  they 
entered  the  Tavern  by  a  side  door  to 
avoid  passing  through  the  tap  room. 
The  tap  room  and  bar  is  most  inter- 
esting with  its  display  of  old  bottles, 
mugs,     wine     and     whiskey     glasses. 
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There  is  a  large  mug  made  of  an  old 
leather  boot  which  was  large  enough 
at  the  top  for  a  bottle  to  be  carried. 
This  is  where  the  word  "bootlegger", 
originated.  Both  antiques  and  repro- 
ductions have  been  used  in  furnish- 
ing the  restored  Tavern.  The  inven- 
tory of  Anthony  Hay,  one  of  the  inn- 
keepers, dated  1771,  was  found  in  the 
York  county  records  and  lists  289 
pieces  of  furniture.  This  inventory 
has  been  followed  faithfully  in  the 
furnishings. 

When  restoration  of  the  Tavern 
was  begun  in  1928,  two  modern  store 
buildings  were  on  the  site.  When 
these  were  torn  away,  excavations  re- 
vealed the  old  foundations,  walls  and 
chimneys.  Many  of  the  fireplace 
bricks  were  found,  carefully  number- 
ed and  set  up  in  their  original  posi- 
tion. Much  of  the  antique  material 
used  was  salvaged  from  18th  century 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. If  this  old  material  could 
speak,  it  could  tell  many  an  interest- 
ing story. 

The  Ludwell-Paradise  House  is  one 
of  the  finer  houses  which  has  been 
restored  and  is  shown  as  an  example 
of  colonial  architecture.  It  was  the 
town  house  of  Philip  Ludwell,  2nd, 
of  Greenspring,  who  had  extensive 
estates  and  was  influential  in  politics. 
After  his  death  his  daughter  Lucy 
who  had  married  John  Paradise  of 
London,  inherited  the  property,  and 
they  divided  their  time  between  Wil- 
liamsburg and  London.  John  Para- 
dise was  an  intimate  friend  of  Samu- 
el Johnson,  and  when  this  property 
was  confiscated  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, Dr.  Johnson  referred  to  it  as 
"Paradise's     Loss."       However,     the 


family  afterwards  recovered  it 
through  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin  Franklin  and  others, 
and  it  finally  passed  to  their  grand- 
son, Philip  Barziza,  son  of  a  Vene- 
tian nobleman.  He  married  a  Wil- 
liamsburg lady  and  they  had  ten  chil- 
dren born  in  this  house,  the  last  be- 
ing christened  Decimus  Ultimus.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  furnish 
this  home  in  the  type  of  furniture  of 
the  period  in  which  it  was  built,  but 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  decid- 
ed ot  use  it  for  exhibiting  her  collec- 
tion of  American  Folk  Art.  This  col- 
lection is  the  most  important  of  its 
kind  and  contains  250  examples  of 
folk  painting  and  sculpture  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  came  from  North  Carolina. 

Adding  a  picturesque  note  to  these 
colonial  buildings  and  creating  fitting 
atmosphere  are  the  hostesses  who  are 
dressed  in  broad  hooped  skirts, 
basques  and  little  caps  in  the  man- 
ner of  dress  during  the  period  of  the 
time  when  Williamsburg  was  in  its 
prime.  These  hostesses  must  have 
been  chosen  for  their  beauty,  person- 
ality and  intelligence  for  I  have  nev- 
er met  more  charming  ladies.  One 
in  particular,  Mrs.  Beverly  Steele, 
who  was  hostess  in  the  Raleigh  Tav- 
ern, captivated  us  by  her  gracious- 
ness,  but  all  that  we  met  were  most 
pleasant  and  anxious  for  us  to  see 
and  hear  the  history  of  these  inter- 
esting places.  These  hostesses  ride 
in  state  in  horse  drawn  victorias  with 
liveried  coachmen  and  footman  to 
preside  during  i.he  day  and  in  the 
evening  are  returned  the  same  way 
to  their  homes. 

It   would    take    many    days    to    see 
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Williamsburg.  Other  interesting 
places  besides  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned are  the  Bruton  Parish  church, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  Episcopal  church 
in  continuous  use  in  America.  Its 
restoration  in  1905  sponsored  by  the 
pastor,  Dr.  Goodwin,  was  the  real 
start  toward  the  program  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

The  Wythe  House  is  beautiful  and 
interesting.  It  was  George  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  prior  to  the  seige 
of  Yorktown. 

The  Public  Goal  is  yet  to  be  re- 
stored. Blackbeard's  pirates  were 
confined  here  and  later  hanged. 

The  Powder  Magazine  is  now  be- 
ing restored.  We  saw  a  wall  being 
built  around  it,  a  replica  of  the  origi- 
nal wall.  Removal  of  powder  from 
this  magazine  precipitated  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Association  for  tbe 
Preservation  of  Virginia   Antiquities. 

To  date,  66  colonal  buildings  have 
been  restored;  84  have  been  torn 
down;  2  business  blocks  containg  25 
shops  and  stores  have  been  erected  in 
colonial  architecture  and  many  old 
gardens  have  been  restored.  Every- 
one of  these  deserves  to  have  its  story 
told.  My  advice  to  one  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Williamsburg  is  to  go 
prepared  to  stay  long  enough  to  real- 
ly see  in  a  leisurely  and  appreciative 
way  this  transformed  colonial  village 


where  the  unsightly  has  been  torn 
away  and  the  beautiful  has  been  pre- 
served and  restored.  You  can  be 
made  very  comfortable  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Inn  and  have  delicious 
meals  at  the  old  Travis  House. 

Before  the  work  of  restoration  was 
begun,  Williamsburg  had  retained 
much  of  its  colonial  heritage  and  had 
been  a  historically  interesting  place, 
but  now  with  the  work  almost  com- 
plete it  will  preserve  for  all  time  the 
most  memorable  period  in  the  history 
of  our  great  country.  The  value  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  work  cannot  be  es- 
timated. It  is  unique  in  its  scope 
and  no  similar  place  con  boast  of 
such  influence  upon  and  contribution 
to  our  social  and   political  structure. 

Together  with  Jamestown,  the  site 
of  the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  America,  and  Yorktown, 
where  the  British  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered to  George  Washington  and  our 
freedom  was  established,  Williams- 
burg, our  first  seat  of  representative 
government,  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
peninsula  lying  between  the  York 
and  James  rivers  which  is  called  the 
"Cradle  of  the  Republic."  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  uniting  these 
three  through  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice to  preserve  the  setting  in  which 
the  spirit  of  Democracy  was  develop- 
ed. 


A  little  said,  and  truly  said, 

Can  deeper  thanks  impart, 
Than  hosts  of  words  that  reach  the  head 

But  never  reach  the  heart. 


— Selected. 
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SENTINELS  OF  THE  SEA  GUIDE 
TRAVELERS  SAFELY 

(Selected) 


Ever  since  man  first  went  to  sea 
in  ships  the  problem  of  lighting  his 
way  at  night  and  the  continual  strug- 
gle to  keep  the  beacon  burning  makes 
a  story  as  heroic  as  any  in  naval  or 
military  annals. 

The  pompous  man  behind  the  presi- 
dent's chair  of  our  modern  shipping 
companies  guides  his  ships  over  the 
seven  seas  in  a  manner  quite  impres- 
sive and  authorative.  But  little 
thought,  however,  is  given  to  the 
real  guiding  hand,  the  lighthouse 
keeper,  who  spends  his  life  keeping 
the  beacons  burning  that  avert  thou- 
sands of  disasters  every  year.  He  is 
the  typical  "forgotten  man."  Year 
after  year  he  stays  at  his  post,  court- 
ing death  daily  to  warn  storm  driven 
and  fog  blinded  vessels  that  danger 
lurks  close  by.  No  wonder  the  an- 
cients bards  sung  his  praises  in  so 
many   immortal  ballads. 

As  we  study  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  lighthouses  we 
find  that  death  and  danger  were  close 
companions  of  those  hardy  pioneers 
who  erected  them. 

With  a  base  of  about  450  feet,  it 
towered  500  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
cost  800  silver  talents  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  $850,000  of  our  modern 


money.  Some  ancient  authorities 
claim  that  its  light  was  visible  at  a 
distance  of  100  miles  out  at  sea  but 
this  is  ridiculous  as  our  modern  lights 
cannot  be  seen  more  than  20  or  25 
miles  with  all  their  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 

Our  own  country  has  a  record  for 
lighthouse  building  that  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  The  story  of  the  building  of 
Minton's  Ledge  Light  off  Boston  har- 
bor is  a  record  of  heart-breaking 
work  and  perseverance.  It  was  built 
after  repeated  failures  by  Captain 
Alexander,  a  former  engineer  officer 
of  the  United  States  army  and  a  no- 
table light  house  builder.  This  house 
now  stands  a  monument  to  him  and 
his  associates  who  had  determination 
enough  to  continue  in  the  face  of  dis- 
couragement and  untold  hardships. 

For  a  long  time  lighthouses  were 
built  of  wood  and  it  was  not  until 
John  Smeaton  succeeded  in  placing 
a  stone  tower  on  the  Eddystone  Rocks 
off  the  English  coast  that  the  wood 
towers  were  abandoned,  thus  proving 
that  the  best  material  for  a  light- 
house was  stone  which  has  been  used 
almost   entirely  since  then. 


No  one  can  force  you  to  improve  your  mind.  It  is  your  pre- 
rogative to  remain  as  uninformed  as  you  like,  but  do  not  be 
envious  of  the  man  who  puts  his  leisure  hours  to  good  use. 
Don't  ascribe  his  advancement  to  ''luck." — Exchange. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  PAPER 


By  Ira  F.  Yeagley,  in 

The  earliest  paper  maker  is  the  pa- 
per making  wasp,  or  hornet.  This 
hornet  takes  wood  fibre  and  grinds  it 
in  his  mouth,  at  the  same  time  mix- 
ing the  fibre  with  a  secretion  from 
glands  in  the  mouth  (which  resem- 
bles saliva).  The  ground  fibre  is 
then  smoothed  out,  and  is  later  used 
for  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  out- 
side of  the  paper  is  coated  with  an 
excess  of  cementing  fluids  secreted  in 
the  hornet's  mouth;  this  makes  the 
paper  waterproof.  The  privacy  that 
the  hornet  insists  upon  when  he  is 
making  paper  has  made  it  difficult 
for  even  the  scientific  student  to  make 
accurate  observations  of  his  methods. 

Man,  with  all  his  inventions,  has 
not  been  able  to  make  a  finer  quality 
of  paper  than  the  hornet,  to  which 
nature  has  given  the  adaptability  of 
making  paper. 

There  has  always  been  some  un- 
certainty as  to  which  country  de- 
serves the  credit  for  the  first  making 
of  paper.  Evidence  shows  that  the 
Chinese  knew  how  to  make  paper 
about  105  A.  D.  But  there  is  great- 
er evidence  that  the  Egyptians  had 
already  made  paper  before  that  time. 
They  would  take  the  papyrus  weed, 
from  which  we  get  our  present  word 
"paper",  and  beat  up  the  long,  soft 
fibres  and  then  spread  out  the  pulp 
permitting  it  to  dry.  Later  the  Egyp- 
tian method  was  used  in  Europe, 
about  the  eighth  century  until  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  twelfth  century, 
it  had  become  one  of  the  accepted 
forms  of  craftsmanship  in  Europe. 
The  more  modern  practice,  borrowed 
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from  the  Chinese,  later  displaced  the 
old  Egyptian  method. 

As  the  making  of  paper  developed 
into  a  craft  in  Europe,  the  methods 
first  used  were  very  simple.  The  in- 
ner fibrous  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree 
was  used,  also  bamboo,  hemp  and 
rags  were  used  at  this  early  date.  The 
pulp  was  put  into  a  tank  and  mixed 
with  water  and  an  adhesive  or  siz- 
ing of  some  kind,  such  as  is  used  to- 
day. This  was  drained  through  a 
sieve,  and  a  side  to  side  movement 
interwove  the  fibres.  The  damp  fi- 
bre was  then  placed  on  some  smooth, 
flat  surface  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Later 
the  drying  was  modernized  to  some 
extent  in  that  the  damp  fibres  were 
placed  in  a  large  stack,  which  was 
called  "Post,"  the  stack  was  put  in  a 
crude  screw  press;  a  large  amount  of 
water  was  pressed  out  by  turning  the 
pcrew  down  on  the  fibre. 

The  first  paper  machine  was  in- 
vented by  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Rob- 
ert, in  1798.  The  machine  involved 
a  screen  for  letting  the  water  run 
through,  leaving  the  pulp  in  an  even 
thickness,  and  the  side  to  side  move- 
ment of  the  screen  to  weave  or  felt 
the  fibre.  The  first  paper  machine 
in  the  United  States  was  set  up  in 
Saratoga,  New  York,  in   1827. 

The  growth  of  the  paper  industry 
was  marvelous.  In  1900  there  were 
1232  paper  mills  in  operation  in  the 
United  States.  An  issue  of  the  Pa- 
per Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  News  in  No- 
vember 1929,  gives  the  newsprint  pro- 
duction for  the  United  States  and 
Canada    at    4,415,000   tons   of    paper. 
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This  is  estimating  only  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  1929.  An  article 
in  one  of  the  recent  Paper  Trade 
Journals  estimates  that  a  single  Sun- 
day edition  alone  of  the  New  York 
World  requires  the  usable  pulp  wood 
grown  on  100  acres  of  land.  With 
these  figures  before  us  it  is  no  won- 
der that  there  is  much  concern  in  the 
United  States  regarding  the  question 
of  how  long  our  forests  will  with- 
stand this  and  the  other  commercial 
needs  of  our  modern  civilization. 

The  two  principal  materials  from 
which  paper  is  made  are  wood  and 
cotton.  The  greatest  amount  of  pa- 
per is  made  from  wood  fibres.  The 
United  States  is  probably  the  great- 
est user  of  paper  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  uses  the  most  pulp.  Millions 
of  tons  of  wood  are  reduced  to  pulp 
in  the  great  pulp  mills  of  America. 
Shiploads  of  pulp  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries, 
and  train  loads  are  constantly  com- 
ing from  Canada.  The  second  great- 
est source  of  material  for  making  pa- 
per is  rags,  most  of  them  are  gather- 
ed by  rag  pickers.  Ravelings  and 
cuttings  from  textile  mills  are  used 
in  the  more  expensive  rag  paper.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  many 
kinds  of  vegetable  fibre  can  be  used 
in  making  the  cheaper  paper.  In  this 
manner  a  great  portion  of  the  farm- 
ers waste  crops  can  be  turned  into 
profits. 

The  rags  which  are  used  in  making 
paper  are  mainly  cotton  garments 
which  have  been  discarded  and  worn 
out.  These  rags  are  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  then  graded  according  to 
quality,  color  and  cleanliness.  After 
the  rags  are     sorted,    they    are     put 


through  a  cooking  process  to  loosen 
the  dyes  and  dirt.  Then  they  are 
washed  and  bleached  before  they  are 
made  into  paper. 

The  wood  which  is  used  for  mak- 
ing paper  is  cut  into  four-foot 
lengths.  The  wood  is  then  put  in  a 
chipping  machine  that  cuts  it  to 
blocks  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. These  chipping  machines  cut 
approximately  15  cords  of  wood  per 
hour.  Wood  consists  largely  of  two 
materials,  the  one  which  will  not 
change  by  the  chemical  action  used 
in  cooking,  is  called  cellulose,  the  oth- 
er which  will  respond  to  the  action  is 
called  lignin.  The  action  of  the 
chemicals,  therefore  is  to  dissolve  the 
non-cellulose  fibres  in  the  form  of 
pulp.  This  shows  that  approximate- 
ly 50  per  cent  of  the  wood  is  used  in 
the  making  of  wood  pulp. 

The  cooking  of  the  wood  is  carried 
out  in  large  steel  digesters,  which 
produce  nearly  20  tons  of  pulp  at  one 
cooking.  The  chips  flow  from  a  bin 
above  into  the  digester  and  are  mix- 
ed with  2000  gallons  of  sulphite  acid 
per  ton  of  pulp.  After  the  digester 
is  securely  closed,  live  steam  is  forc- 
ed in  from  the  bottom.  The  tempera- 
ture gradually  rises  to  about  325  de- 
gree fahrenheit  and  the  pressure  to 
about  75  pounds.  After  8  hours  of 
cooking,  the  pulp  is  subjected  to  a 
washing  process  which  removes  all 
traces  of  acid  and  leaves  a  clean, 
white  pulp.  The  pulp  is  then  screen- 
ed to  remove  knots  or  uncooked  por- 
tions of  the  wood  as  well  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  fibres  into  different  grades 
of  pulp.  The  pulp  is  then  laid  out 
on  specially  designed  machines  in  the 
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form  of  laps  of  thick  sheets  ready  to 
be  made  into  paper. 

The  pulp  is  now  put  into  machines 
called  beaters,  necessary  for  the  mak- 
ing of  various  kinds  of  paper.  News- 
print papers  are  made  principally  of 
sulphite  pulp,  a  chemical  wood  pulp. 
As  the  pulp  travels  through  the  beat- 
ers, it  is  mixed  with  water  and  then 
passes  under  heavy  rollers  which  beat 
the  fibres  thoroughly.  During  this 
operation,  the  coloring  is  added,  such 
as,  when  a  pure  white  sheet  is  re- 
quired, a  small  quantity  of  blue  dye 
is  put  into  the  beaters  just  as  blueing 
is  added  to  makes  clothes  whiter. 
While  the  pulp  is  in  the  beaters,  a 
filler  and  sizing  is  also  added.  The 
sizing  consists  of  resin,  called  alumi- 
num sulphite.  While  the  fillers  com- 
monly used  are  China  clay,  talc  or 
gypsum.  These  beaters  are  simply  a 
modernization  of  the  same  hand  beat- 
ing principles  first  used  in  paper 
making. 

After  the  pulp  comes  from  the 
beaters,  it  is  passed  through  pipes 
into  machines  which  are  known  as 
jordons.  These  machines  are  equip- 
ped with  knives  which  refine  the  fibre 
as  it  passes  through  the  jordon.  The 
action  of  the  jordon  machine  is  to 
soften  the  fibres  and  to  more 
thoroughly  separate  them.  This  re- 
fining process  makes  the  fibres  inter- 
lace more  smoothly,  when  they  are  in 
the  final  condition  for  the  paper. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pulp 
llowing  constantly  with  the  water,  if 
good,  clean  paper  is  wanted.  There- 
fore deep  wells  are  dug  to  get  clear 
water,  and  many  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  are  used  daily.  The  water, 
as   it   flows   from   the   wells,   is   clear 


and  clean  and  ready  for  use,  where- 
as, due  to  the  effects  of  modern  civi- 
lization, river  water  must  be  careful- 
ly filtered  and  chlorinated.  This  is 
done  by  adding  small  quantities  of 
alum  to  the  water  to  assist  the  dirt 
to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  settling 
basin  as  the  water  passes  through. 
The  water  is  finally  filtered  through 
fine  sea  sand,  chlorinated,  and  stored 
in  the  clear  well  until  needed. 

The  first  operation  on  the  paper 
machine  is  to  flow  the  water  and  pulp, 
which  is  99  per  cent  water  and  1  per , 
cent  pulp  fibre,  through  an  opening 
onto  a  moving  wire  screen,  which 
travels  the  same  as  an  endless  belt. 
This  screen  is  75  feet  long  and  165 
inches  wide.  It  is  kept  level  by  run- 
ning over  a  series  of  even  sized  roll- 
ers that  are  perfectly  mounted  and 
very  close  together.  As  the  water 
and  pulp  travel  on  this  screen,  most 
of  the  water  runs  through  while  the 
pulp  or  fibres  stay  on  top,  forming 
the  thin  sheet  of  paper. 

After  the  pulp  is  formed  into  a 
iheet  it  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  water  (about  80  per  cent).  In  or- 
der to  remove  the  rest  of  this  water, 
the  paper  must  travel  over  wet  press- 
es and  then  along  series  of  steam 
heated  cylinders.  It  is  conveyed 
through  the  drying  section  and  held 
in  contact  with  the  cylinders  by  a 
heavy  cotton  felt.  The  paper  reach- 
es the  dry  end  of  the  machine  con- 
taining from  4  to  6  per  cent  moisture. 

The  paper  finally  comes  to  the  last 
machine.  This  machine  is  called  the 
smoothing  or  calendering  machine,  it 
is  simply  a  process  which  does  for 
paper  about  what  ironing  does  for 
clothes;   it  smooths  and  evens  up  the 
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surface,  so  that  it  is  better  prepared      for  shipment  from  the  mills  to  users 
for  fine  printing.     The  paper  is  then      all  over  the  world. 
cut  into  convenient  sizes  and  is  ready 


LOVE 

Love  is  a  light,  like  clearest  skies, 
That  helps  each  one  to  look  through  eyes 
More  kind  upon  each  living  thing, 
And  picture  it  with  joy  of  Spring. 

Love  wipes  away  the  burning  tears 
And  brings  a  faith  to  drown  the  fears ; 
Love  puts  once  more  on  lips  sweet  smiles 
And  lets  us  roam  enchanted  miles. 

Love  heals  the  wounds  that  sorrow  leaves 
And  brings  blue  skies  and  autumn-sheaves ; 
It  holds  the  magic  joy  and  song 
That  keeps  each  one  more  brave  and  strong. 

Love  is  a  door  that  opens  wide 
To  let  the  sunshine  flood  inside 
Each  darkened  room  of  mind  and  heart 
To  warm  away  each  fear  and  smart. 

Love  is  the  key  that  lifts  the  bar 
One  door  behind  which  treasures  are; 
If  it  we  have  within  our  grasp, 
The  world's  best  joys  we  can  then  clasp. 

Love  is  the  fall  where  harvests  reign 
To  fill  our  winter-days  with  gain ; 
Love  is  the  spring  where  sun-wooed  flower 
Makes  beautiful  each  coming  hour. 

Love  is  a  star  whose  gleaming  light 
Guides  us  to  day  beyond  the  night; 
Love  is  a  sun  which  warms  our  heart 
Till  Someone  wills  that  we  must  part. 

— William  D.  Vrooman 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  school  principal  reports  that 
140  boys  were  promoted  the  first  week 
in    September. 


The  playing  of  soft  ball  games  and 
boxing  are  now  furnishing  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  for  our  boys  at 
the  athletic  field. 


We  learned  from  a  visitor  the  oth- 
er day  that  Dave  Julian,  a  former 
member  of  our  printing  class,  also 
outfielder  on  the  School's  baseball 
team,  is  now  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  According  to  the  information 
received,  Dave  is  now  assistant  man- 
ager of  a  group  of  stores  in  a  chain 
candy  system  in  the  capital  city,  and 
is  getting  along  fine. 


Johnnie  Green,  of  Cottage  No.  5, 
who  underwent  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis at  the  Concord  Hospital  a 
week  ago  last  Monday,  returned  to 
the  School  last  Tuesday. 


Marvin  Thomas,  who  came  to  the 
School  from  Salisbury  and  was  pa- 
roled about  six  years  ago,  called  on 
us  the  other  day.  Marvin  reports 
that  he  is  now  employed  as  a  statis- 
tical clerk  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, Washington,  D.  C. 


Johnnie  Holmes,  aged  24  years, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  7,  who  was 
paroled  in  1929,  called  on  friends  at 
the  School  last  Wednesday.  He  has 
developed  into  a  young  man  more 
than  six  feet  tall  and  has  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  Johnnie  has  been 
in  New  York  city  for  several  years, 
and  states  that  for  the  past  two  years 
he  has  had  the  soda  fountain  conces- 
sion in  a  large  drug  store  in  that  city. 
He  reports  that  business  has  been 
very  good  lately  and  that  he  has  been 
getting  along  well. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Stillwell 
and.  and  Mrs.  Burl  Brann,  of 
Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  who 
were  spending  some  time  with  rela- 
tives in  Concord,  visited  the  School 
one  day  last  week.  They  expressed 
themselves  as  having  been  favorably 
impressed  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  being  carried  on  here, 
and  they  also  commented  on  the 
promptness  and  courtesy  with  which 
a  number  of  the  boys  replied  to  ques- 
tions. Our  Indiana  visitors  were  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Barrier,  of 
Concord. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Virginia  Smoot, 
secretary,  and  a  group  of  five  boys, 
attended  the  regular  weekly  lunch- 
eon of  the  Concord  Rotary  Club  at 
the  Hotel  Concord  last  Wednesd'-y. 

Following  the  luncheon  Mr.  Boger 
introduced  the  group  from  the  School 
&nd  the  boys  then  rendered  a  short 
program  consisting  of  songs  and 
reading?,  Miss  Smoot  accompanying 
at  the  piano. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  program 
Mr.  Boger  spoke  briefly  on  the  work 
the  Training  School  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

Following  the  meeting  at  the  hotel 
the  boys  attended  the  Paramount 
Theatre  where  they  enjoyed  seeing 
Will  Rogers  in  "Steamboat  'Round 
the  Bend." 


In  addition  to  the  regular  outside 
forces  the  boys  from  several  school 
rooms  were  pressed  into  service  dur- 
ing the  past  week  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  and  canning  string  beans. 
The  smoke  and  steam  has  been  con- 
stantly pouring  out  of  the  canning 
shed  in  which  more  than  1,500  gal- 
lon cans  have  been  packed,  sealed, 
cooked  and  made  ready  for  Winter 
use. 

This  gathering  of  beans  is  the  first 
picking  from  one  of  our  late  plant- 
ings. The  School  officials  were  hap- 
py to  realize  that  this  crop  had  a  fa- 
vorable season,  as  acres  upon  acres 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  extremely  dry 
weather  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
output  of  our  cannery  up  to  this  date 
was  the  smallest  in  many  years. 


Last  Monday  Mr.  W.  F.  Robinson, 
the  Davie  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  came  to  the  School 
with  a  new  boy,  and  while  here  vol- 
unteered the  following  information 
concerning  a  boy  who  was  paroled 
to  Davie  County  in  July  1923: 

"This  boy  has  made  a  fine  record 
since  leaving  the  Training  School.  He 
is     treasurer     of     his     neighborhood 


church,  and  at  the  present  time  holds 
a  position  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, being  rehabilitation  officer  for 
the  county,  with  several  helpers 
working  under  him. 

"This  young  man,  who  is  now  twen- 
ty-seven years  old,  seems  headed  to- 
ward a  successful  career." 

Mr.  Robinson  further  stated  that 
several  other  boys  paroled  from  the 
School  and  located  in  Davie  County 
were  making  excellent  records. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  afternoon 
service  at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson 
he  read  St.  John  8:  31-36,  and  he 
talked  to  the  boys  on  "Freedom." 

Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  called  at- 
tention to  Jesus'  words  to  the  Jews 
who  believed  on  Him — "If  ye  con- 
tinue in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed;  and  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

The  way  to  true  freedom,  said  the 
speaker,  consists  in  choosing  and  in 
doing  that  which  is  acceptable  to 
God;  not  what  we  want  to  do,  but  the 
pleasure  in  doing  what  we  should  do. 
Man  is  prone  to  do  the  wrong  things 
in  life,  and  we  should  always  be  on 
our  guard  lest  we  fall  in  evil  ways. 

The  Scriptures  show  us  two  ways 
in  which  to  gain  the  true  freedom  of 
life,  continued  the  speaker.  They  are: 
(1)  The  continuous  study  of  God's 
word;  (2)  the  deliverance  by  the  Son 
,of  God. 

The  first  step  toward  freedom  is 
•the    acknowledgement    that    Jesus    is 
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the  Christ,  and  that  He  is  the  Savior 
of  the  world.  To  really  have  this 
true  freedom  there  must  first  be 
growth.  Jesus  had  severe  rebuke 
for  those  calling  upon  God  and  yet 
unwilling  to  do  what  He  wants  them 
to  do.     We  grow  only  by  doing. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  pointed  out 
that  in  verses  31-32  of  the  chapter 
read,  Christ  showed  His  followers 
how  they  could  be  continuous  three- 
fold: (1)  "Ye  shall  be  my  disciples; 
(2)  ye  shall  know  the  truth;  (3)  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free." 

The  Jews,  said  the  speaker,  believ- 
ed they  were  free;  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  bondage.  They  did  not 
know  the  true  meaning  of  freedom 
nor  understand  the  kind  of  freedom 
Jesus  was  speaking  of.  They  were  in 
bondage.     They  were  slaves  to  sin. 

In  what  way  is  Jesus  able  to  make 
us    free?       The    Gospels    and    other 


writings  of  the  apostles  show  us  very 
clearly  that  Jesus  bears  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  that  through  Him  only 
are  we  able  to  obtain  freedom. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  then  stated 
that  freedom  will  come  to  us  only 
when  we  make  Jesus  our  own;  when 
He  means  more  to  us  than  all  else  in 
the  world.  He  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing little  verse  which  expresses 
the  true  Christian  desire: 

"Thine  let  me  live, 
Thine  let  me  die." 

In  addition  to  making  a  very  help- 
ful and  interesting  talk  to  the  boys, 
Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner,  who  possesses 
a  tine  baritone  voice,  rendered  two 
selections  in  a  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. Following  the  opening  hymn  by 
the  boys  he  sang  "I  Come  To  Thee" 
and  right  after  the  sermon  his  selec- 
tion was  ''Lead  Thou  Me  On." 


MONOTONY 

Same  old  work,  same  old  places, 
Same  old  people,  same  old  faces, 
Same  old  things  to  eat  and  drink, 
Same  old  things  to  do  and  think, 
Same  old  world,  same  old  manners, 
Same  old  shibboleths  and  banners, 
Same  old  sky  at  same  old  distance — 
What  a  treadmill  is  existence ! 

Ah,  but  something  deep  within  me 
Makes  these  things  intrigue  and  win  me. 
Life  takes  on  such  hues  as  strike  it. 
Nothing's  prosy,  if  you  like  it. 
Work  time  brings  a  brand  new  inning. 
And  each  day  a  new  beginning. 
How  can  any  one  feel  ennui  ? 
Life's  as  interesting  as  can  be. 

— Clarence  Edwin  Flynn. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  be 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  September  15, 1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(4)   Arthur  Boyette  5 
Floyd  Combs 

(4)  William  Dillon  4 

(3)  Alden  Jones  4 
(11)    Earl  Rogers  11 

(5)  Richard   Sullivan  10 
(11)   Ashley   Thompson  11 

(6)  Vermont  Whitley  10 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

William  Anders 
(2)   Sam  Batts  7 
(11)   William  Goodson  11 
(2)   Millard    Owenby  10 
(2)   Anderson  Payne  2 

(4)  Eugene  Whitt  9 
Everett   Williamson  8 

(11)   Harvard  Winn  11 

(7)  Preston  Yarborough  9 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
(2)   William  Adkins  5 

(2)  James  Boyce  8 
Robert   Harrison  5 

(3)  Lewis  Janey  6 
Fred  Seibert  6 
Y.  V.  Spates  6 
Barney  Watson 
Myron  Whitman  4 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Batson  3 
(6)   William   Barber  7 
Barney  Caviness  4 
Charles  Furchess  4 
(31)   Marcellus  Gurganus  8 

(5)  Percy  Gurganus  7 
Claude  Hicks  4 

(6)  Frank  Hutchins  8 
Harvey  Watson  4 
Thomas  Wilson  3 
D.  C.  Winston  4 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(2)  James  Bartlett  3 
Clyde  Dixon  6 
Woodrow  Jenkins  8 


(2)   William  Justice  6 
Thomas  Little  6 

(10)  Irwin  Luther  10 

(2)  Joseph   McPherson  2 

(3)  Jack  McRary  8 
(2)   Robert  Penland  4 

Richard   Sprinkle  4 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

William  Cassell  4 
(2)   Max  Cecil  8 

Wiley  Crawford  4 
(2)   Bert  Ferguson  3 

(2)  Paul  Johnson  6 

(3)  George  Kye  9 

(4)  Perry  Russ  6 

(9)   Louis   Tarkington  9 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(4)    Earl  Bass  5 
Earl  Barnes  5 
Vernon  Hubbard  2 

(2)  Clinton  Keen  2 
Leonard  Melton  3 

(3)  Joseph   Sanford  3 
James  Stepp  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

John  Elliott  4 

(11)  Caleb  Hill  11 
Houston  Howard  3 

(2)  A.  Ray  Hudson  5 
R.  B.  Norton  3 

(6)   Theodore  Nines  8 

Cling  Shelton  3 
(8)   Douglas  Wilkes  9 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(3)  Charles  Banks  8 
James  Ferrell 
Haynes  Hewitt  3 
Thomas  Hudson  8 

(2)    Ernest   Rivenbark  2 
Charles  Webb  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Joseph  Brooks  2 
William  Craven  2 
Charles  Crotts  4 
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(2)   Woodfin  Fowler  7 

C.  D.  Grooms  5 
(10)   Frank  Hall  10 
(2)   Hoyett  Hudson  6 

Levi  Merritt  3 
(4)   Ben  Overby  9 
(2)   Homer  Smith  7 
(7)   Richard  Wrenn  7 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Jack  Carver  3 

(4)  Norwood   Cockerham  7 
J.  B.  Grooms 

James  Hodge  2 
John  House 

(2)  J.   T.  Lovett  7 
Walter  Merritt 

(3)  Marvin  Miller  5 

(5)  James  Patterson  5 

(7)  Charles   Pollard  9 

(2)  Edwin  Shuler  5 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(8)  Everett  Bell  8 

(5)   Charles  Bowman  5 
Charles  Bryant 

(3)  Lewis   Crawford  10 
Edward  Carpenter  5 
Ira  Grogan  2 

(10)    David  Hodge  10 

(4)  Bennie  Holland  10 
(4)   James  Montford  10 

Grady  Shields 
(3)   Eldridge  Ward  8 
Cecil  Webb  6 
Charles   Womble  4 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(2)   Earl  Atwood  7 

(2)  James  Douglas  9 

(3)  Horace  Faulkner  8 
Bernard  Griffin  2 


(2)   Alfred  Holleman  7 

Basil  Johnson  7 
(2)    Edward  Lockamy  8 

(2)  Glenn  O'Quinn  8 

(3)  Arbie  Phillips  9 
(2)    Eli  Philemon  8 
(2)   Andrew  Powell  5 

Homer  Quick  7 
(2)   James   Reavis  6 
(2)   William  Stevens  4 

(2)  Lonnie  Sloan  5 
Olive  Weaver  6 

(3)  Thomas  Welch  10 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Boyd  Baker 
Charles  Lloyd  3 
Warren  Medlin  2 

(6)  Jennings  Norris  9 

(7)  Claude  Pickett  8 
(3)   Lin  wood  Potter  5 

Hilliard  Ruff  3 
(9)   Porter  Stack  9 
(11)   Howard  Wilson  11 


1 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(4) 

Clarence  Ashburn  5 

Lemon   Finch  4 

(2) 

Stacy  Long  2 

(3) 

James  Land  3 

James  Singleton  5 

i 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert  Alexander  8 

Floyd  Causey  6 

John   Caddell  6 

George  Gibson  4 

(2) 

Marvin  Malcom  3 

(4) 

Glenn  Stewart  7 

(2) 

Richard  Tysinger  7 

(8) 

Winfred  Whitlock  8 

Roy  Wyrick  6 

If  a  man  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  cannot 
think,  no  amount  of  advice,  example,  or  experience  will  avail 
anything.  If  at  some  period  between  twelve  and  sixteen  he 
can  be  interested  in  some  subject,  and  become  enthusiastic,  he 
will  advance  and  become  a  high  type  of  man.  If  not?  he  will 
be  a  mental  dead  one. — Thomas  A.  Edison.  ■   ,:,  '•■] 
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The  gifts  that  to  our  breast  we  fold  * 

Are  brightened  by  our  losses;  ± 

The  sweetest  joys  a  heart  can  hold  |j 

Grow  up  between  its  crosses.  j 

And  on  life's  pathway  many  a  mile  % 

Is  made  more  glad  and  cheery,  % 

Because,  for  just  a  little  while,  % 

The  way  seemed  dark  and  dreary.  * 

— Selected.  % 
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I  BELIEVE  IN  TOMORROW 

I  believe  in  Tomorrow. 

I  believe  in  it  because  it  has  not  yet  come.  And  I  am  young  and  youth  al- 
ways believes  that  tomorrow  will  be  better  than  today.  I  believe  that  I  will 
do  tomorrow  what  I  failed  to  do  today  and  be  then  what  I  have  not  yet  been. 
I  trust  the  future.  Youth  is  always  glorious  because  it  trusts  the  future. 
Youth  will  attempt  the  impossible,  scale  the  mountain  that  is  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible,  and  dare  the  thing  that  age  will  fear.  "We  specialize  in  the 
wholly  impossible,  doing  the  thing  that  no  one  else  could  do." 

I  believe  in  tomorrow  because  it  is  unspoiled.  I  have  not,  nor  has  anyone, 
yet  written  on  it  with  the  grimy  finger  of  folly  or  selfishess  or  sin.  No  wars 
have  been  fought  in  Tomorrow.  No  child  has  been  whipped  in  Tomorrow.  No 
lie  has  been  told  or  dishonest  deed  done  in  Tomorrow.  No  man  has  treacher- 
ously failed  a  friend  in  Tomorrow.  No  workman  has  been  underpaid  by  his 
employer,  no  has  any  laborer  shirked  his  task  in  Tomorrow.  No  children  have 
been  slowly  executed  in  body  and  spirit  by  the  awful  guillotine  of  the  slums  in 
Tomorrow.  It  is  one  clean  and  beautiful  day,  the  day  on  which  dreams  come 
true,  on  which  the  impossibe  things  will  yet  be  done,  on  which1  I  shall  have 
the  nerve  and  the  will  to  be  and  to  do  that  which  was  too  much  for  me  in  the 
grim  battle  of  Today. 

I  believe  in  Tomorrow. — P.  R.  Hayward. 


THE  TELEPHONE 

The  inventor  of  this  instrument  for  transmitting  voices  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  3,  1874,  coming  to  America  in 
1872,  to  become  a  professor  of  vocal  physiology  in  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity. He  first  exhibited  his  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of 
sound  by  electricity,  the  telephone,  in  1876. 

Just  suppose  Alexander  Graham  Bell  could  come  back  to  earth 
for  a  day  to  see  the  wonders  that  have  been  wrought  with  the  tele- 
phone perfected  in  1876.     Read: 
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"It  is  the  source  of  a  huge  modern  industry,  it  has  twined  its 
wires  around  the  world,  linking  nations  and  continents.  With  it 
new  wonders  are  being  performed  each  day.  Many  American 
cities  and  most  European  cities  now  have  the  automatic  telephone 
exchange  system  by  which  parties  are  connected  by  dialing  the 
number  being  called.  In  many  cases  the  telephone  is  doing  ser- 
vice in  ways  other  than  simply  connecting  two  parties  on  the  line 
for  conversation. 

"In  Austria,  telephones  are  equipped  with  dials  which  act  as 
"private  secretaries"  when  subscribers  are  not  at  home.  When 
the  subscriber  leaves,  he  sets  the  dial  for  the  hour  when  he  intends 
to  return.  The  telephone  automatically  tells  anyone  who  may 
phone  while  he  is  away  when  he  will  be  back. 

"American  telephone  companies  don't  try  to  give  as  many  little 
personal  services  as  those  of  Europe,  but  in  Wisconsin  there  is  a 
rural  telephone  company  which  has  its  own  private  news  broad- 
cast. At  a  set  hour  each  afternoon,  all  subscribers  lift  up  the  re- 
ceivers of  their  telephones  and  listen  in.  The  operator  then  gives 
the  correct  time  and  gives  any  local  news  of  special  interest.  She 
also  gives  advertisements  for  anything  patrons  wish  to  exchange 
or  sell.  If  farmer  Greene  is  threshing  wheat  and  wants  to  hire 
men,  she  tells  telephone  listeners  about  it,  and  if  Mr.  Brown  is 
giving  a  barn  dance  and  wants  the  whole  countryside  to  come,  she 
tells  about  that,  too !" 


SUEZ  CANAL  IN  SPOTLIGHT 

Because  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  dispute  the  spotlight  is  on  the 
Suez  Canal.  It 'is  ninety-seven  miles  in  length  and  was  completed 
in  1869.  This  waterway,  which  at  the  narrowest  point  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  feet  wide,  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
seas  and  on  to  the  Indian  ocean  upon  the  shores  of  which  lie  Italy's 
meagre  territorial  possessions  in  Africa.  All  the  troop  ships  and 
supplies  which  Italy  sends  to  this  narrow  strip  of  land  must  pass 
through  the  canal. 

Rumors  are  heard  to  the  effect  that  Great  J3ritian  plans  to  close 
the  waterway  to  Italian  troop  and  munitions   ships.     But  since 
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that  country  owns  only  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  England  cannot  take  that  step  unless  she  can  get 
control  of  more  stock  which  is  probably  possible. 

But  even  if  other  stockholding  nations  joined  with  the  British 
in  an  effort  to  close  the  canal  to  Italy  such  action  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  a  pledge  in  the  incorporation  papers  to  the  effect  that  the 
canal  must  remain  open  in  all  times,  peace  or  war.  This  arrange- 
ment remains  in  force  until  1968,  marking  a  century  of  the  canal's 
operations.  Although  virtually  a  British  waterway,  balance  of 
power  in  its  control  rests  in  other  hands. — Selected. 


BURYING  THE  HATCHET 

Burying  the  hatchet  is  an  old  expression,  often  used,  but  the  ori- 
gin is  not  known.  It  is  an  Indian  custom  when  the  hatchet  was 
the  implement  mostly  used  by  the  red  man  in  warfare. 

The  Indian  believed  that  evil  spirits  who  flew  about  the  air  caus- 
ed people  to  quarrel  and  put  hatred  in  their  heart.  Therefore, 
whenever  a  dispute  was  settled  between  the  parties  involved,  they 
feared  the  evil  spirit  might  continue  the  mysterious  work  of  in- 
spiring hatred  so  the  hatchet  was  placed  where  it  could  have  no 
further  power. 

Because  of  this  belief  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  and  the  strong- 
er the  hatred  the  deeper  the  hole.  At  the  burying  of  the  hatchet 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  quarrel  would  stand  over  the  hole 
and  talk  out  their  grievances,  pacifying  their  souls  that  they  buri- 
ed their  grievances  with  the  hatchet.  This  is  superstition,  but 
the  Indians  firmly  believed  it  ended  all  troubles. 

It  is  better  to  settle  a  dispute  by  some  superstitious  methods 
than  to  nurse  them  through  life. 


PRACTICE  SPEAKING  KINDLY 

There  is  a  man  named  Smith  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  who  after 
experimenting  for  thirty  years  with  bees  has  finally  succeeded  in 
propagating  the  stingless  bee.  It  would  be  a  sight  more  interest- 
ing to  know  that  a  stingless  colony  of  human  beings  had  been  de- 
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veloped.  One  can  evade  the  bee,  because  it  is  easily  detected  but 
a  stinging  tongue  traverses  the  country  disguished  in  many  forms 
and  fancies,  rolling  bits  of  slander  and  caustic  remarks  under  the 
palate  with  the  same  relish  as  one  enjoys  the  delicacies  of  a  feast. 

Purposely  repeating  idle  speculation  with  the  risk  of  spreading 
false  reports,  or  indulging  in  the  practice  of  sarcasm  that  cuts  to 
the  core  of  the  human  soul,  that  could  be  replaced  with  kindly 
expressions  if  so  desired.  To  say  unkind  things  becomes  a  habit, 
and  could  be  stopped  if  one  would  think  seriously  and  apply  the 
golden  rule. 

To  be  considerate  of  another's  feelings  is  one  of  the  finest  graces 
of  life,  adding  one  hundred  per  cent  of  charm  to  any  personality. 
We  inherit  certain  physical  characteristics  that  cannot  be  changed, 
but  recalling  that  "there  is  some  good  in  the  worst  of  us  and  some 
bad  in  the  best  of  us",  good  can  prevail  if  we  make  a  pracitice  of 
tempering  our  thoughts  with  tender  mercy. 


A  HAPPY  MEDIUM 

A  distinguished  divine  made  the  statement  to  this  effect  during 
his  Sunday  morning  discourse  "that  a  self-righteous  person  was 
neither  a  personal  credit  nor  an  asset  to  any  community,  and  final- 
ly such  structures  of  human  nature  collapse,  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  firm  foundation  to  build  upon." 

It  is  right  to  think  of  self  if  our  thoughts  are  directed  in  the 
right  channels.  For  instance  the  Pharasaical  way,  "I  thank  God 
I'm  not  as  other  men",  is  suicidal,  but  great  hope  of  progress  is 
reflected  in  the  person  who  exhibits  the  humility  of  the  publican.  A 
satisfied  individual  is  likened  to  a  stagnant  pool  of  water.  It  takes 
a  constant  stream  of  fresh  water  to  purify  a  pool,  and  it  takes  con- 
tact with  new  people,  new  books  and  a  change  of  scenes  to  develop 
an  attractive  and  real  worthwhile  personality. 

We  are,  in  this  day  of  progressive  science,  very  critical  as  to  our 
physical  condition,  therefore,  we  should  be  as  equally  careful  of 
our  mental  poise  and  spiritual  refreshment. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  in  life.     One  can  be  humble  without 
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developing  an  inferiority-complex,  and  one  can  be  ambitious  with- 
out developing  the  self-righteous  attitude,  or  the  air  of  superiority- 
complex. 


POLICE  SCIENCE 

With  the  exception  of  fingerprints  the  camera  has  caused  more 
grief  to  the  criminals  than  any  other  means  of  indentfiication  of 
the  culprit.  The  operators  of  the  Department  of  Justice  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  pictures  of  criminals,  scrutinizing  closely 
every  feature  of  the  face,  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  the  slant  of  the 
forehead,  the  set  of  the  ears,  the  lines  of  the  neck  and  the  shape 
of  the  head.  The  pictorial  man  hunt  has  become  a  science  and 
frequently  photograph  of  criminals  placed  in  public  places  are  a 
great  help,  due  to  the  fact  detectives  are  keen-eyed,  seeing  features 
separate  and  then  every  feature  as  a  composite  likeness. 


Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  therefore,  it  gives  genuine  pleasure 
to  know  that  the  late  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler,  when  in  life  was  gener- 
al manager  of  the  Thomasville  Orphanage,  gave  the  idea  of  the 
"Mother's  Aid",  realizing  that  the  basic  principle  of  social  case 
work  is  to  keep  the  family  intact.  He  felt  that  home  with  the 
parents  is  the  place  to  rear  the  child.  The  whole  plan  gives  every 
evidence  that  the  much  beloved  Dr.  Kesler  had  a  welfare  mind,  and 
worked  out  a  plan  that  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  homes  intact 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  broken  up  and  children  and  parents 
separated. 
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MOTHER'S  AID 


By  Hattie  Reynolds, 

Mother's  Aid  was  made  possible  by 
the  efforts  of  our  late  general  man- 
ager, M.  L.  Kesler.  As  far  back  as 
1912  the  idea  of  aiding  mothers  in 
their  own  homes  was  at  work  in  his 
mind.  He  realized  that  the  basic 
principle  of  social  case  work  is  to 
keep  the  family  intact  and  to  rear 
the  child  in  its  own  home  with  its 
parents  wherever  possible.  In  1920 
this  thought  brought  fruition  and  our 
board  appropriated  $5000  for  this 
work.  He  had  worked  out  this  plan 
whereby  needy  orphan  children  could 
be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  with 
their  mothers.  The  first  mothers  re- 
ceived aid  in  1920. 

The  amount  was  gradually  increas- 
ed each  year  until  in  1927  we  were 
aiding  84  mothers  and  365  children, 
but  in  1933,  when  funds  were  not 
available  this  was  reduced  to  $10,000, 
and  we  were  aiding  36  mothers  and 
145  children.  We  have  not  yet  come 
back  to  our  own  in  caring  for  depen- 
dent children  in  their  homes.  We  are 
now  aiding  38  mothers  and  148  chil- 
dren. We  have  aided  from  the  begin- 
ning 228  mothers  and  1,007  children. 

In  1923,  three  years  after  we  had 
adopted  our  plan  of  Mother's  Aid, 
the  State  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina made  an  appropriation  for  Mo- 
ther's Aid.  Mr.  Kesler,  the  pioneer 
of  Mother's  Aid  in  North  Carolina 
played  an  important  part  in  putting 
this  over.  Since  this  time  more  de- 
pendent children  have  had  better  op- 
portunities and  a  chance  to  grow  in- 
to better  citizens. 


in  News  and  Observer 

The  State  department  with  an  ap- 
propriation this  year  of  $35,000  and 
this  matched  with  the  counties,  is  do- 
ing a  marvelous  piece  of  work.  Chil- 
dren are  being  kept  with  their  moth- 
ers who  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
cared  for  in  institutions  or  deprived 
of  the  real  necessities  of  life  and  of 
an  education.  We  have  had  splendid 
co-operation  from  this  department  in 
adjusting  many  of  the  families  that 
have  come  to  us.  Where  funds  are 
available  they  relieve  us  of  the  care 
of  these  families.  We,  in  turn,  are 
co-operating  with  them  in  handling 
children  for  them  who  need  institu- 
tional care. 

There  is  a  wonderful  field  in  this 
^ype  of  child  care.  It  seems  strange  that 
through  the  years  we  have  been  ad- 
monished to  visit  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless  in  afflictions  and  to  minis- 
ter to  them  and  that  the  response  has 
been  to  take  the  children  immediate- 
ly and  put  them  into  an  institution, 
if  space  could  be  found.  Mother's 
Aid  is  helping  to  overcome  this  and 
whenever  possible  the  home  is  being 
kept  intact.  The  time  should  come 
when  no  home  would  be  broken  up  for 
poverty  alone. 

The  following  stories  illustrate 
what  is  being  done  by  helping  moth- 
ers who  rear  their  children  in  their 
own  homes.  Many  others  could  be 
given  to  show  that  Mother's  Aid  is 
worth  while. 

A  mother  and  her  seven  children, 
the  oldest  15  and  the  youngest  five, 
living    in    one    of    our    small    eastern 
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towns,  were  left  destitute  by  the 
death  of  the  father.  He  was  a  ten- 
ant farmer  who  provided  for  his 
large  family  with  a  struggle.  After 
his  death  they  remained  where  they 
had  been  living  and  rented  a  few 
acres  of  land  to  try  to  help  support 
themselves.  The  mother  was  indus- 
trious and  ambitious  for  her  children. 
The  15-year-old  boy,  then  in  the 
eighth  grade,  wanted  to  finish  high 
school. 

Mother's  Aid  came  to  their  rescue 
and  the  following  December  they  re- 
ceived their  first  check.  The  children 
had  not  yet  entered  school  because 
they  were  without  proper  clothing 
and  books.  This  check  enabled  them 
to  enter.  They  had  access  to  a  good 
farm  life  school  and  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  given  them.  They 
made  their  grades  each  year  and 
prided  themselves  that  they  were 
there  every  day  on  time.  The  oldest 
boy  finished  his  high  school  course, 
winning  a  medal  in  the  agriculture 
department  for  the  best  all-round 
student.  The  following  year,  the 
next  oldest,  a  girl,  finished,  winning 
a  medal  in  the  home  economics  de- 
partment for  the  best  all-round  stu- 
dent. The  next  oldest,  a  boy,  16 
years  of  age,  in  the  ninth  grade,  re- 
presented his  school  in  an  oratorical 
contest  and  at  the  close  of  school  won 
the  declaimer's  medal. 

Each  year  during  the  summer 
months  they  all  worked  and  saved  in 
order  to  enter  school  again  in  the 
fall.  The  two  older  boys  worked 
away  from  home,  and  the  mother  and 
other  children  did  what  they  could  at 
home,    looking    after    the    cow,    pigs, 


chickens,  the  garden  and  truck  patch- 
es around  the  house. 

After  finishing  high  school,  the  old- 
est boy  took  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion. He  was  given  a  position  in  the 
postoffice  in  his  home  town,  first  as  a 
clerk,  later  as  assistant  postmaster, 
at  a  good  salary.  When  he  secured 
the  position  he  wrote  us  that  he  could 
then  care  for  his  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  so  we  dropped  them  from 
our  list. 

A  visit  to  the  family  later  found 
them  getting  along  nicely.  The  old- 
est boy  had  a  good  position  in  a  post- 
office  in  a  nearby  city.  The  oldest 
girl  was  working  in  the  drug  store 
in  her  town.  The  next  oldest  boy 
had  a  good  position  as  a  traveling 
salesman.  These  had  all  finished  high 
school.  The  four  younger  children 
were  coming  along  winning  honors  as 
the  others  had  done. 

Thus,  for  what  it  would  take  one 
year  to  keep  in  an  institution,  all  sev- 
en, along  with  the  mother,  were  car- 
ed for  four  and  a  half  years.  The 
children  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  help  care  for  themselves,  became 
self-supporting  and  took  their  places 
along  in  the  community  in  the  usual 
way.  If  they  had  been  placed  in  the 
institution,  the  period  of  care  would 
have  been  much  longer  and  it  would 
challenge  the  institution  to  have  done 
a  better  job  than  did  this  mother  with 
her  children. 

Another  story  from  a  remote  sec- 
tion of  one  of  our  mountain  counties 
where  there  lived  a  widowed  mother 
and  her  four  promising  children, 
James,  who  had  just  finished  high 
school,  ambitious  to  go  to  college,  had 
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disease  that  needed  hospital  treat- 
ment, and  two  younger  sisters,  Emi- 
ly, eight,  and  Beatrice  10  years  of 
age. 

The  father  had  died  of  pneumonia 
a  short  while  before,  leaving  them 
without  any  means  of  support,  except 
a  few  acres  of  land  about  two  miles 
up  the  mountain  from  where  they 
lived,  and  very  inaccessible,  but 
where  they  made  a  garden  and  corn 
patches  that  fed  the  cow,  pigs  and 
chickens. 

The  small  three-roomed  house  in 
which  they  lived  was  so  tucked  in  the 
mountainside  that  there  was  not  room 
for  the  small  stream,  an  outlet  for 
the  spring  above  the  house,  to  flow 
except  under  the  house.  This  was 
the  only  available  house  in  or  near 
the  little  village,  but  here  they  lived 
in  order  to  be  near  school  and  church. 
Mother's  Aid  was  granted  this 
family  and  James,  the  oldest,  then 
18  years  of  age,  went  away  to  col- 
lege, helping  to  make  his  own  way; 
Franklin,  with  the  help  of  the  county 
welfare  department,  went  to  the  Or- 
thopedic Hospital  in  Gastonia,  where 
he  received  treatment,  and  Emily  and 
Beatrice  entereed  school  there  in  the 
village. 

After  one  year  in  school  James 
returned  and  found  work  in  a  nearby 
town  and  soon  began  making  plans 
for  his  mother  and  the  other  children. 
They  later  moved  into  town  and  all 
lived  together.  Emily  and  Beatrice 
continued  in  school,  also  Franklin, 
who  was  now  well  and  able  to  go 
again. 

James  was  promoted  to  a  better  po- 
sition and  the  mother  secured  work 
in  the  school.     Mother's  Aid  was  no 


longer  needed.  They  had  been  help- 
ed until  they  were  able  to  help  them- 
selves.       •'  '  '  • 

A  recent  check-up  on  this  family 
found  the  mother  still  at  work  in  the 
school,  Franklin  with  a  good  posi- 
tion, Emily  teaching  and  Beatrice 
still  in  college.  James,  when  he  was 
no  longer  needed  to  help  care  for  the 
family,  still  ambitious  for  more  edu- 
cation entered  college.  We  learn 
that  he  graduated  recently.  He  was 
president  of  the  senior  class  and  was 
elected  the  best  all-round  student  in 
the  college  from  which  he  graduated. 

Our  most  recent  Mother's  Aid  fam- 
ily is  a  mother  and  four  children,  the 
oldest  nine,  the  youngest  one.  The 
father  died,  leaving  them  entirely  de- 
pendent. Her  only  means  of  support 
was  from  a  relief  agency  and  in  or- 
der to  receive  help  here  she  had  to 
laeve  her  children  in  the  care  of  a 
negro  woman  and  go  go  work  The 
most  that  she  could  earn  was  $6  per 
week,  many  weeks  she  did  not  earn 
this.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  of 
this  she  paid  to  a  negro  woman  and 
with  the  rest  she  had  to  buy  grocer- 
ies, clothing,  pay  rent  and  buy  milk 
for  the  baby.  This,  of  course,  she 
could  not  do,  so  we  have  come  to  her 
rescue  and  put  her  at  home  with  her 
children  and  are  providing  necessi- 
ties for  them.  Should  this  mother 
continue  to  work  away  from  home  her 
children  would  soon  be  disciplinary 
problems,  for  a  mother  cannot  prop- 
erly supervise  her  home  and  children 
and  be  away  from  them. 

Many  mothers  like  these  are 
knocking  at  our  door  for  help.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
State    and    Federal    aid    will    come   to 
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a  way  open  for  him  to  go,  if  his  mo-  the     dependent     children     around    us 

ther,    brothers    and    sister    could    be  through    Mother's    Aid    and   boarding 

cared  for;     Franklin,    just    as    ambi-  homes.     The    childhood    of    our    State 

tious,   but   who   was    stricken   with    a  has  too  long  been  neglected, 
the   rescue   and   better   help   care   for 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PRESIDENTS 

1.  Three  Presidents  died  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  who  were   they   and    in 
what  years  did  they  die? 

2.  Who  was  the  only  President  successful  in  keeping    his    entire    cabinet 
intact  during  the  full  four  years  of  his  term? 

3.  "Why  is  President  Roosevelt  called  the  32nd  although  we  have  had  but 
31  Presidents? 

4.  Who  were  the  three  Presidents  assassinated? 

5.  Which  President  was  impeached?     Was  he  found  guilty? 

6.  Which  President  was  married  in  the  White  House  during  his  term  of 
office? 

7.  Six  Presidents  died  in  the  city  of  Washington;  who  were  they? 

8.  Who  was  the  only  child  of  a  President  to  have  been  born  in  the  White 
House? 

9.  Which  President  was  an  illiterate  tailor  during  his  early  career? 

10.  Which  President  had  always  been  a    Democrat   until    the   year   of   his 
nomination  on  the  Republican  ticket? 

11.  Who  was  the  youngest  President? 

12.  Only  two  Presidents  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  who  were 
they? 

13.  What  city  was  the  first  capitol  of  the  nation? 

14.  Which  President  was  considered  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  country  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement? 

15.  Is  an  Indian  eligible  for  the  presidency? 

16.  During  what  war  was  the  old  Capitol  destroyed  by  fire? 

17.  What  is  the  official  salute  of  the  President? 

18.  Who  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy? 

19.  If  the  Vice-President  should  die  in  office  does  the  Constitution  provide 
for  the  filling  of  his  vacancy? 

20.  Only  eight  Presidents  served  two  full  terms;  who  were  they? 

21.  Can  the  President  be  arrested? 

22.  Does  the  President  pay  an  income  tax  on  his  salarj7? 

23.  Which  presidential  candidate  was  wounded  by  an  assassin's  bullet  dur- 
ing his  campaign? 

24.  What  is  the  motto  of  the  United  States  and  what  does  it  mean?  When 
was  it  adoped  by  Congress? 

25.  What  President  had  the  most  children? 

(TURN  TO  PAGE  16  FOR  ANSWERS) 
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TECUMSEH  OUTSTANDING  INDIAN  IN 

HISTORY 

(The  Pathfinder) 


Of  the  few  historically  important 
chiefs  of  the  American  Indian  tribes, 
Tecumseh,  Shawnee  chieftain,  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous;  not 
alone  for  his  ability  as  a  warrior  but 
because  of  his  fiery  eloquence  and 
power  of  organization.  These  were 
shared  by  his  brother,  Tenskwatawa, 
the  Prophet,  and  were  inherited  from 
their  father,  Cornstalk,  who  with  an- 
other son,  was  slain  while  held  cap- 
tive by  the  garrison  at  Point  Plea- 
sat  in  1777  whither  they  had  journey- 
ed to  carry  a  warning  of  impending 
war.  Chief  George  "Wildcat"  Al- 
ford,  head  of  the  Shawnee  nation  to- 
day, is  a  grandson  of  the  mighty  Te- 
cumseh. 

Tecumseh  was  born  in  the  Indian 
village  of  Piqua  on  Mad  river  not  far 
from  the  present  city  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  about  1768.  Left  fatherless  at 
the  age  of  nine  he  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  an  older  brother  who  fell  in  a 
battle  against  the  whites  along  the 
Tennessee  frontier  before  Tecumseh 
had  reached  manhood.  While  still  a 
youth  he  took  part  in  attacks  on  white 
settlers  passing  down  the  Ohio  river 
and  also  served  in  the  wars  preceding 
the  Greenville  treaty  in  1795,  includ- 
ing the  stand  against  Wayne  in  1794 
when  still  another  brother  was  killed. 
His  exploits  in  battle  had  made  him 
well  known  to  the  whites  and  his 
eloquence  among  the  tribes  won  him 
the  right  to  represent  the  Indians  in 
conferences  with  the  whites  as  early 
as  1800. 


He  and  the  Prophet  resented  the 
advance  of  the  white  settlers  and  on 
the  grounds  that  the  territory  in 
question  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  in 
common  denied  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  land  purchases  from 
any  one  tribe.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
government  to  recognize  any  such 
principle  the  two  brothers  set  about 
organizing  a  federation  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  to  be  ruled  jointly  by  the 
two.  Beginning  with  a  few  scatter- 
ed Shawnee  tribes  he  slowly  built  up 
a  system  in  which  tribal  organiza- 
tions were  represented  at  regular  as- 
semblages at  which  were  decided  all 
questions  of  interest  to  the  tribes  in 
general. 

This  plan  naturally  alarmed  tKe 
whites.  Willaim  Henry  Harrison, 
then  governor  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, sent  for  the  brothers  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  Not 
long  afterward  Harrison  took  advan- 
tage of  Tecumseh's  absence  from  the 
tribe  on  a  recruiting  expedition  to 
the  South  and  moved  against  the  In- 
dians. Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Prophet  the  Indians  met  the  soldiers 
in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  and  suf- 
fered a  defeat  which  effectively 
checked  the  plans  for  building  up  an 
Indian  confederacy. 

In  the  meantime  Tecumseh  had  at- 
tempted to  enlist  the  aid  of  Indian 
tribes  as  far  South  and  East  as  Flori- 
da. A  story  is  told  how,  with  fiery  and 
vengeful  speeches,  he  exhorted  the 
Creeks   to   abandon   the   ways   of  the 
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white  man  but  without  result.  He 
then  angrily  told  them  that  when  he 
returned  to  Detroit  he  would  stretch 
his  arm,  like  pale  fire,  across  the  sky 
(having  been  told  by  the  British  that 
a  comet  was  due  to  appear)  and 
stamp  his  foot  with  such  force  as  to 
shake  down  every  tepee  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Toockabatcha,  the  Creek  cap- 
ital. Not  long  afterward  the  comet 
of  1812  appeared  in  the  sky  and  odd- 
ly enough  an  earthquake  shock  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  caused  the  vil- 
lage to  shake  and  tremble.  This 
created  awe  of  Tecumseh  and  shortly 
the  Creeks  rose  in  arms  which  result- 
ed in  the  ruin  of  the  Creek  tribes  in 
less  than  two  years. 

Following  the  defeat  at  Tippecanoe 
Tecumseh  still  professed  to  be  friend- 
ly with  the  United  States  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  led 
his  forces  to  the  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  was  rewarded  with  a  commis- 
sion as  brigadier  general.  With  some 
2,000  warriors  from  the  remnants  of 
his  allied  tribes  he  participated  in 
many  of  the  battles  and  skirmishes  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  After  the 
battle  of  Put-in-Bay  the  British  be- 
gan a  retreat  but  Tecumseh  bitterly 
assailed  Col.  Henry  Proctor  for  cow- 
ardice and  forced  the  British  officer 
to  join  him  in  a  final  stand  against 
Harrison  along  the  Thames  river,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1813,  in  which  the  British 
and  Indians  were  completely  defeated. 
It  was  in  this  battle  that  Tecumseh 
fell,  no  doubt  as  he  would  have  wish- 


ed, at  the  head  of  his  warriors  in  an 
attack  on  the  whites.  The  Prophet 
survived  the  battle  and  with  a  small 
band  of  Shawnees  fled  to  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Tecumseh  has  been  portrayed  in 
many  historical  novels  and  plays.  A 
monument  to  his  prowess  stands  in 
the  grounds  of  the  United  States  Na- 
val Academy  at  Annaoplis  where  he 
is  known  as  the  "god  of  the  2.5."  It  is 
explained  that  4.0  is  the  highest 
grade  a  midshipman  may  receive  but 
2.5  is  the  passing  grade.  Many  a 
future  admiral,  on  his  way  to  a  cru- 
cial examination,  has  approached  old 
"Tec,"  tossed  a  penny  at  his  feet,  giv- 
en him  a  lefthanded  salute  and  gone 
his  way  confident  of  making  a  pass- 
ing grade. 

There  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the 
verdict  of  historians  that  he  was  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  Indian 
characters.  Dying  at  the  age  of  45 
he  left  but  one  son  whose  only  claim 
to  distinction  was  the  signing  of  the 
Sam  Houston  treaty  in  1836.  Al- 
though bitterly  opposed  to  white  set- 
tlement of  the  West,  Tecumseh  would 
not  permit  the  torture  of  prisoners, 
either  by  his  own  tribe  or  those  over 
which  he  held  control  and  persuaded 
others  to  abandon  the  practice.  He 
apparently  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
death  for  he  discarded  his  general's 
uniform  before  beginning  his  final 
battle  and  died  in  his  regalia  as  an 
Indian  chief. 


Some  minsters  seem  to  fear  certain  members  of  their  con- 
gregation more  than  they  do  the  Lord. — Selected. 
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THE  BOOKSTALLS  OF  PARIS 


By  Antonia 

Of  all  the  city  of  Paris'  multitudi- 
nous attractions  the  bookstalls  which 
line  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Sc;ine 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  city  as 
any  of  her  great  monuments.  There 
is  nothing  in  Paris  which  has  been 
more  pictured  by  brush,  pencil  and 
camera  than  these  same  bookstalls 
and  there  is  no  more  delightful  place 
in  which  to  absorb  the  atmosphere  of 
one  phase  of  Parisian  life.  To  go  to 
the  beautiful  French  capital  without 
idling  among  these  quaint  and  simple 
bookstalls,  sauntering  along  the 
quays,  watching  the  river  traffic  from 
the  parapets  and  browsing  among  the 
bins  and  boxes  which  are  filled  with 
an  enticing  collection  of  new  books 
and  old  books,  magazines,  pictures, 
prints,  sheet  music,  old  coins  and 
etchings,  is  unthinkable.  There  is 
no  "style"  in  this  simple,  informal, 
altogether  delightful  mart.  It  is  a 
favorite  retreat  for  book  and  art  lov- 
ers and  has  a  rare  charm. 

You  may  take  all  the  time  you  like' 


J.  Stemple 

in  browsing  among  the  stalis  and 
none  will  say  you  nay.  You  will  be 
doing  only  what  all  other  persons 
there  are  doing,  except  the  drowsy 
stall  keepers,  who  sit  idly  by  perch- 
ed on  camp  stools  set  in  the  shade  of 
the  poster-covered  kiosks.  The  things 
you  pick  up  here  for  a  mere  song  are 
not  all  French.  There  are  also  Eng- 
lish and  German  books,  American 
magazines  and  publications  of  all 
sorts,  while  Godey  and  Currier  and 
Ives  prints  and  what  not  hobnob  ami- 
ably with  the  brain  children  of 
France  itself. 

A  wonderfully  picturesque,  serene 
place  is  this  quiet  book  mart  under 
the  plane  trees  on  the  river's  edge. 
Bookiih  old  gentlemen  with  shiny 
coats,  baggy-kneed  trousers,  very  re- 
spectable but  with  depleted  pocket- 
books,  are  numerous  and  spend  bliss- 
ful hours  among  the  treasures,  buy- 
ing carefully  as  they  are  able.  Paris 
would  hardly  be  Paris  without  the 
bookstalls  of  the  Seine. 


PATTERNS 


The  pattern  is  plain  in  a  spider  web, 

In  a  poplar's  balanced  grace ; 
In  the  gold  and  brown  of  a  butterfly's  wing, 

And  a  fern  of  fragile  lace. 
The  moon  must  follow  an  ordained  course 

And  the  rhythmic  tides  that  roll. 
Would  the  Master  Designer  overlook 

A  plan  for  a  human  soul  ? 


-Leslie  Savage. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  EYES 


By  V.  M.  Hicks,  M.  D., 

How  can  we  have  normal  eyes? 
How  can  we  best  care  for  our  eyes? 

We  must  know  in  the  beginning 
that  normal  eyes  are  inherited  just 
as  surely  as  any  of  the  other  features 
of  our  face,  or  the  color  of  our  hair. 
There  we  have  our  first  cue.  If  fa- 
thers, mothers,  or  grandparents  had 
defective  eyes  and  wore  glasses  the 
child  is  apt  to  inherit  this  trouble. 
How  will  the  defect  show  itself?  Not 
until  the  eyes  are  used  with  some  reg- 
ularity. Except  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  crossed  eyes,  it  is  not  noticed 
until  school  begins.  The  vision  may 
be  poor.  Insist  at  this  period  that 
the  child's  vision  be  taken  and  re- 
corded. Notice  if  there  is  unusual 
evidence  of  tiredness  or  nervousness 
after  eye  work.  Notice  if  well  known 
words  are  often  called  incorrectly. 
Slow  and  poor  reading  is  sometimes  a 
sign  of  poor  eyesight. 

Other  evidences  of  eyestrain  in 
childhood  as  well  as  in  adult  life  are 
headaches,  eyes  stinging  and  burn- 
ing after  use,  blurring  of  vision,  lids 
twitching,  frequent  sties,  granulated 
lids — any  one,  or  all,  may  be  present. 
If  any  of  these  conditions  exist,  take 
the  child  to  a  physician  who  has  spe- 
cialized in  eye  disease.  If  the  child 
be  poor,  direct  it  to  a  welfare  work- 
er. 

If  after  an  examination,  glasses 
are  prescribed,  be  sure  to  find  out 
how  much  of  the  time  the  glasses  are 
to  be  worn  and  when  another  exami- 
nation will  probably  be  necessary.  Be 
sure  that  the  frame  is  well  fitted  and 
comfortable   and   for   a   child  that   a 


in  Progressive  Farmer 

strong,  durable  frame  is  selected. 
Have  the  child  taught  how  to  take 
care  of  the  glasses.  If  the  frame  be- 
comes bent  have  it  straightened 
promptly. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
eyes  are  closely  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Poor  health  gener- 
ally means  poor  eyes.  Usually  when 
we  are  sick  we  make  one  big  mistake. 
We  expect  our  eyes  to  do  normal,  or 
even  excessive  work,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  just  as  weak  as 
the  rest  of  our  body.  Commonly 
speaking,  when  we  are  sick  and  weak 
enough  to  be  in  bed  or  away  from 
normal  work,  we  should  favor  our 
eyes  by  using  them  very  little. 

With  school  children  as  well  as 
with  all  of  us,  the  question  of  glare 
affecting  the  eyes  is  no  small  matter. 
However,  the  use  of  insufficient  light 
is  perhaps  as  common  an  error.  Per- 
haps the  best  method  of  determining 
the  proper  illuminination  is  to  notice 
whether  in  the  course  of  eye  work  we 
are  conscious  of  or  have  our  eyes  at- 
tracted to  the  source  of  light,  either 
window  or  lamp.  Modern  electric 
fixtures  and  the  better  oil  and  gaso- 
line lamps  with  their  shades  take  this 
into  consideration.  In  any  school  or 
workroom  there  should  be  sufficient 
illumination  to  eliminate  shadows. 

Pink  eye,  or  acute  contagious  con- 
junctivitis, is  a  common  ailment 
among  school  children.  It  is  highly 
contagious.  Hence  during  the  attack 
the  child  should  never  attend  school 
and  should  use  separate  towels  and 
wash   basins   no   one   else   uses.     The 
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eyes    should    be    frequently    cleansed  body  is  best  wiped  out  with  a  piece 

with  a  boric  acid   solution    (one  tea-  of   sterile   cotton    wrapped   around   a 

spoonful  of  boric  acid  powder  to  two  match  or  toothpick.       H  it  does  not 

glasses   of  water).     A   good   antisep-  come  away  promptly  do  not  continue 

tic  drop  is  the  following  prescription:  wiping.     Instead   wash   the   eye   with 

zinc  sulphate,  one  grain;   boric  acid,  boric  acid  solution  and  consult  a  phy- 

ten   grains:   boiled  water,   one  ounce.  sician. 

One  drop  of  this  medicine  should  be  Do  not  develop  the  habit  of  wash- 
instilled  in  each  eye  every  hour.  ing  the  eyes  regularly  with  anything. 
When  a  foreign  body  gets  into  the  Nature  provides  the  best  eye  wash, 
eye,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  infect  the  namely  tears.  They  take  care  of  or- 
eye  in  the  process  of  removing  it.  dinary  conditions.  Sometimes  after 
This  happens  all  too  frequently.  Al-  exposure  to  dust,  smoke,  etc.,  it  is 
ways  thoroughly  wash  the  hands  be-  well  to  wash  them  with  boric  acid  so- 
fore   touching   the   eye.     The   foreign  lution. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  11 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  died  on  July  4,   1826,   and   James 
Monroe  died  July  4,  1831. 

2.  Franklin  Pierce. 

3.  Because  Grover  Cleveland's  terms  were  not   together,   one    (1st   term) 
was  before  the  term  of  Benjamin  Harrison  and  one  (2nd  term)  after. 

4.  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  A.  Garfield,  William  McKinley. 

5.  Andrew  Johnson.     No. 

6.  Grover  Cleveland. 

7.  William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Zachary  Taylor,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  William  H.  Taft. 

8.  Esther  Cleveland,  born  September  9,  1893. 

9.  Andrew  Johnson. 

10.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

11.  Theodore  Roosevelt.    He  was  43  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  McKinley's 
death. 

12.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

13.  New  York  City  until  1790. 

14.  George  Washington. 

15.  Yes,  since  June,  1924. 

16.  War  of  1812. 

17.  Twenty-one  guns. 

18.  The  President. 

19.  No. 

20.  Washington,  Jefferson,    Madison,  Monroe,    Jackson,    Grant,    Cleveland, 
and  Wilson. 

21.  No. 

22.  No. 

23.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  the  campaign  of  1912. 

24.  E  Pluribus  Unum.     Meaning  "Many  in  One."     Adopted   by  Congress 
June  20,  1782. 

25.  John  Tyler.     He  had  14. 
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'KING  OF  BEASTS'  IN  NAME  ONLY 

(Selected) 


The  lordly  lion  is  generally  con- 
ceded the  title,  "King  of  Beasts,"  but 
the  public  in  general,  and  zoologists 
in  particular,  seem  to  be  under  some 
slight  misapprehension  as  to  what 
animal  really  is  king  of  beasts. 

During  the  filming  of  the  picture, 
"King  of  the  Jungle"  the  script  call- 
ed for  a  lion  to  kill  a  bull  water  buf- 
falo in  a  native  corral. 

All  the  preparations  were  made 
for  the  shot,  a  large  corral  built  in 
orthodox  native  style  with  a  bull  wa- 
ter buffalo  placed  therein,  the  cam- 
eras were  lined  up  to  catch  the  pic- 
ture of  the  lion  as  he  jumped  the 
corral  fence  and  as  he  killed  the  bull. 
The  lion  went  over  the  fence  and  in- 
to the  corral  according  to  the  script, 
and  fifteen  seconds  later  he  made  the 
return  trip,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
supposed  victim. 

That  poor,  defenseless  bull  tossed 
eight  more  lions  over  the  fence,  one 
at  a  time,  before  he  was  withdrawn 
because  he  was  too  bloody  and  claw- 
ed to  look  nice. 

A  second  bull  threw  five  more  lions 
over  the  fence  before  the  scene  was 
finally  abandoned.  These  lions  were 
not  old  and  toothless,  nor  were  they 
raised  in  captivity. 

If  appearance  alone  is  considered, 
the  lion  deserves  the  title,  "King  of 


Beasts,"  but  if  other  valuable  charac- 
teristics are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  lion  is  king,  only  in  name. 

In  power,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, many  animals  rank  far  above 
the  lion.  No  lion  would  ever  attack 
an  elephant  much  less  kill  one  while 
the  rhinoceros  can,  and  does  kill 
them. 

When  it  comes  to  defensive  power, 
any  animals  that  can  Tun  swiftly 
should  be  given  a  high  rating.  If  all 
cover  were  removed  from  a  lion's 
hunting  ground,  the  lion  would 
starve  to  death.  The  lion  depends  on 
his  stalking  ability  for  his  food 
supply.  He  slips  up  on  his  victim 
through  tall  grasses,  or  other  cover, 
until  he  is  within  a  few  yards  of  it, 
then  leaps  for  the  neck.  If  he  misses 
the  first  time  he  has  to  start  all  over 
again  for  he  cold  never  catch  his 
usual  prey  in  a  straight  chase. 

If  wisdom  were  considered,  the  in- 
telligence and  memory  of  the  elephant 
is  proverbial.  With  the  life  span  of 
some  individuals  covering  a  century 
or  more,  the  elephant  has  plenty  of 
time  to  store  up  knowledge. 

If  appearance  alone  is  considered, 
the  lion  is  truly  "King  of  Beasts," 
but  in  all  other  things  the  lion  is 
King  only  in  name. 


Guard  well  your  spare  moments.  They  are  like  uncut  dia- 
monds. Discard  them  and  their  value  will  never  be  known; 
improve  them  and  they  will  become  the  brightest  gems  in  a 
useful  life. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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NO  DIFFERENCE 

(Young-  Folks) 


I  hace  a  friend  who  has  spent  some 
time  in  the  hospital.  When  he  learn- 
ed he  had  to  undergo  an  operation, 
he  chose  to  go  into  a  ward  in  order 
that  he  might  study  conditions  there 
while  he  was  recuperating.  He  is 
now  home,  but  he  must  return  for 
the  more  serious  operation  when  he 
has  sufficiently  regained  his  strength. 

He  was  giving  me  an  insight  into 
the  kind  of  service  offered  the  pa- 
tients in  that  ward.  There  are  all 
classes  of  people  there  to  be  minister- 
ed unto,  and  a  number  of  nationalities 
are  represented  in  the  long  rows  of 
beds. 

The  thing  that  impressed  him  most 
was  the  impartiality  of  the  service 
rendered  by  surgeons,  physicians,  and 
nurses.  He  confesses  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  it  so.  There  were  those 
there  whose  lives,  humanly  speaking, 
did    not    seem    to    be    worth    much   to 


anyone,  foreigners  in  some  cases;  but 
the  treatment  was  just  as  skilful,  the 
interest  just  as  deep,  as  with  those 
who  were  American  born,  cutured  and 
not  wholly  without  this  world's  goods. 
In  a  day  when  so  much  distinction 
is  made  between  races  and  classes,  it 
cheers  the  heart  to  learn  that  there 
are  places  where  there  is  "no  distinc- 
tion." We  are  not  yet  ready  to  be- 
lieve with  the  poet  that  "A  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that;"  for  such  a  large 
part  of  our  conversation  and  of  our 
relationships  gives  abundant  evidence 
of  partiality  and  prejudice.  A  cer- 
tain train  of  thought  takes  possession 
of  us  as  soon  as  we  learn  that  a  per- 
son is  foreign-born.  We  find  it  hard 
to  be  fair  to  him.  It  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  we  speak  of  him  apprecia- 
tively. The  Christian's  attitude  must 
be  different.  He  must  see  the  good 
wherever  it  may  be  found. 


THE  DEACON'S  PRAYER 


The  good  deacon  was  wiser  than  he  knew  when  he  invaria- 
bly prayed  for  his  pastor  that  he  might  "be  always  learning 
and  never  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  For  the  man 
who  concludes  that  he  knows  it  all  and  that  there  is  no  further 
need  to  learn,  is  intellectually  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

The  perils  of  the  closed  mind  is  the  deadliest  of  all  perils 
whether  it  overtakes  a  man  in  middle  life  or  in  old  age.  To  be 
ever  learning  is  the  one  gateway  to  the  fountain  of  youth. 
Across  that  path  there  is  no  deadlines.  When  laziness  stops 
a  man  from  thinking  and  fear  prevents  him  from  exploring  new 
realms  of  truth,  that  man  is  on  the  way  to  the  museum.  His 
contentment,  if  he  has  attained  such,  is  the  contentment  of  the 
fossil. — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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I'LL  BE  KIND  TO  THE  OLD  MAN 

(Selected) 


Off  in  the  distance  I  see  an  old 
man  sitting  in  a  comfortable  rocking 
chair  beside  an  open  fireplace.  No, 
this  is  not  a  picture  of  my  father  or 
grandfather  facing  life's  sunset.  It 
is  myself. 

I  have  decided  to  be  kind  to  that 
old  man.  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
not  always  held  this  idea  uppermost 
in  my  mind  and  so  will  not  weep  if 
some  youngster  threatens  to  charge 
me  with  "old-foggishness." 

From  henceforth  (I  repeat  and  re- 
iterate) I  am  determined  to  be  kind- 
er, in  several  ways,  to  the  old  man  I 
someday  will  be. 

I  am  going  to  be  kinder  to  the  body 
he  will  have  to  use.  Yes,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  thought  that  we  shift 
bodies  every  eleven  months.  Howev- 
er, I  can't  help  but  believe  that  there 
is  an  impress  of  the  old  body  made 
on  the  form  of  the  new  one.  Sift 
out  the  rules  which  the  centenarians 
lay  down  for  longevity  and  you  will 
find  this  as  rule  ONE  in  most  cases: 
"After  you  are  fifty  cease  using  the 
alimentary  canal  as  a  garbage 
dump."  They  say  "Eat  to  live.  Do 
not  simply  live  to  eat."  I  have  a  ten 
year  start,  that  is,  in  my  resolution. 

Henceforth  T  am  also  going  to  try 
to  be  more  kind  to  the  mind  the  old 
man  will  have  to  use.  I  will  try  to 
keep  it  agile  and  train  it  to  like  the 
feel  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 
I  wili  drill  it  to  be  hopeful  without 
being  gullible.  In  any  scene  in  iTie 
we  can  harrass  ourselves  by  singling 


out  the  ugly  or  we  can  make  ourselves 
feel  pleasant  and  be  pleasant  by  em- 
phasizing the  good.  I  will  try  to 
store  that  mind  with  facts  and  truths 
to  munch  on  when  my  fellows  flock 
around  me  less  and  less. 

Furthermore,  I  have  resolved  to 
give  the  old  man  some  pleasant  mem- 
ories. They  say  that  old  folks  live 
in  the  past.  I'm  going  to  give  the 
old  man  some  pleasant  scenes  to  gaze 
upon.  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  look 
back  and  see  deeds  of  kindness  done, 
cheer  brought  into  lonely  hearts,  pic- 
tures of  old  folks  comforted,  youth 
helped  along  life's  way, — the  right 
way.  If  possible,  I  want  him  to  look 
back  upon  some  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. But  if  that  is  not  to  be  then 
may  he  see  how  a  host  of  smaller 
good  influences  were  set  in  motion, 
person  to  person,  a-down  the  years. 

Finally,  I  want  to  give  the  old  man 
a  quiet  confidence  in  his  future.  Al- 
ways there  have  been  honest  doubt- 
ers and  insolent  inconoclasts  trying  to 
dethrone  the  God  who  made  them  so 
smart.  Also  there  have  always  been 
those  whom  the  Almighty  has  raised 
up  to  be  seers  and  prophets  of  the  in- 
visible. Through  the  most  of  my  as- 
sociations I  want  to  be  kind  enough 
to  the  old  man  so  that  he  will  have 
the  spiritual  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  best  in  those  days  when  the  phy- 
sical takes  its  proper  second  place 
though  the  urge  to  live  on  in  some 
form  beats  strong  within  the  breast. 
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WHAT  IS  SUCCESS? 

(Selected) 


Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  and  much  that  has  been  said 
is  just  pure  "bunk."  Success,  as  we 
all  know,  often  comes  from  a  combi- 
nation of  luck  and  circumstance. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  hard 
work  alone  but  not  always  or  even 
often. 

We  all  know  men  in  business  and 
in  the  professions  who  are  successful 
as  the  term  goes  and  are  at  the  same 
time  as  lazy  as  the  proverbial  sloth. 
They  simply  have  the  faculty  of  get- 
ting ahead  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort on  their  part.  We  know  other 
men  who  are  diligent  in  business  and 
have  brains  and  energy  and  yet  never 
get  very  far. 

For  anyone  to  attempt  to  set  down 
established  rules  for  achieving  suc- 
cess is  a  silly  presumption  and  an  in- 
sult to  average  intelligence.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  essential  to  know  just 
what  constitutes  success.  If  mea- 
sured only  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  then  we  are  considering  the 
wealthy  man  successful  and  a  poor 
man  a  failure. 

If  this  were  true  we  should  have 
to  count  among  our  failures  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  figures  of  his- 
tory. Great  artists,  scholars,  scien- 
tists and  poets  whose  works  have  sur- 
vived the  ages  would,  if  measured  by 
this  scale,  be  set  down  as  unsuccess- 
ful men.  A  preacher  who  set  souls 
on  fire  with  his  eloquence,  a  lawyer 
who  was  a  towering  giant  in  his  pro- 
fession, a  righteous  judge  of  much 
learning  and  ability — would  these 
then  be  counted  failures? 


We  say  of  a  man  who  possesses 
worldly  good  in  plenty,  fine  houses, 
many  servants,  motor  cars,  stocks, 
and  bonds:  "There  is  a  successful 
man." 

What  of  the  humble  underpaid  col- 
lege professor,  toiling  day  by  day  in 
class  rooms,  moulding  the  minds  of 
growing  youth.  What  of  him?  May 
he  not  in  fact  be  a  far  greater  suc- 
cess than  the  man  of  wealth  and  pow- 
er? And  the  humble  toiler  in  indus- 
try or  the  small  shop  keeper  who  each 
through  diligence,  thrift  and  careful 
planning  bring  up  and  educate  their 
children  to  become  good  citizens? 

Success,  then,  is  merely  a  compara- 
tive term  with  little  real  meaning. 

"Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord 
What    struts    and    stares    an'    a' 

that: 
Tho    hundreds     worship     at     his 

word 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that: 
His  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that: 
The  man  o'  independent  mind 
He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that." 

So,  if  at  times  you  feel  blue  and 
discouraged  and  think  you  are  not 
making  the  success  in  life  that  some 
other  fellow  is  making,  recall  these 
lines  by  the  most  human  poet  who 
ever  lived. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  love  and 
esteem  of  your  family  and  business 
associates  and  friends  measure  up  far 
greater  in  the  Almighty's  scale  than 
any  mere  material  success. 
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HUMILITY 

By  Harrie  Vernette  Rhodes 


The  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
world  are  the  simple  things.  The 
symbol  of  simplicity  in  the  flower 
kingdom  is  the  dainty  violet  with  its 
hues  of  lavender  and  purple,  symbol- 
ical of  the  highest  spiritual  develop- 
ment; the  violet  which  brings  into 
material  expression  the  colors  most 
closely  resembling  upon  the  earth- 
plane  the  greatest  healing  rays 
known  to  science  upon  the  highest 
planes.  See  how  this  humble  little 
flower  grows  in  its  own  little  corner, 
making  no  demonstration,  often  hid- 
ing under  the  leaves  and  having  to 
be  searched  for  diligently,  before  it 
is  found;  the  most  wonderful  lesson 
of  simple  greatness  taught  by  nature. 

From  this  little  violet,  through  all 
stages  of  life,  up  to  the  great  spirit 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — the  mighteist 
soul  which  has  dwelt  upon  our  con- 
tinent— you  will  be  able  to  trace  the 
same  humility;  .  .  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  simple  minded,  frank  brother  of 
mankind;  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
spirit  side  of  life;  upon  the  earth  an 
ordinary  man,  asking  to  be  rightly 
led;  bringing  with  him  the  forces  of 
eternal  love  to  humanity,  of  sonship 
to  God  and  brotherhood  to  man. 


Thus  let  thy  life  be  humble,  let  no 
thought  of  selfishness  mar  thy  living. 
Think  not  within  thyself  that  thou 
knowest  anything.  Think  not  that 
thou  art  great,  but  remember  this,  0 
Soul,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween humility  and   servility. 

Know  in  thyself  that  thou  art  mas- 
ter of  thine  own  soul;  that  thou  art 
one  with  all  life;  that  thou  art  no 
better  than  any  other,  no  better  than 
the  lowest  soul,  because  thou  hast  in 
thy  past  lives  gone  through  all  the 
various  stages  in  their  upward  climb- 
ing. 

Know  that  thou  art  no  less  than 
others,  because  thou  shalt  in  future 
lives  reach  unto  the  greatset  heights; 
but  be  humble,  knowing  that  thou  art 
equal  and  no  mdre  or  less  than  all 
thy  brethren. 

If  thou  wouldst  learn  the  truth  of 
the  universe,  seek  as  a  little  child 
with  simple  faith,  holding  out  thy 
hands  to  the  Father;  that  His  love 
may  guide  and  help  thee  forever. 

Remember  that  the  greatest  way 
which  is  open  to  thee  is  through  ser- 
vice, and  let  him  that  is  greatest 
among  you  be  the  servant  of  all. 


To  those  who  live  in  never  ending  fear, 

Of  what  may  come  with  every  passing  year; 

I,  in  blissful  ignorance,  pause  to  say, 

"If  I  can  live  the  life  that  comes  each  day, 

And  bravely  face  its  share  of  joy  and  sorrow, 

Then  I  will  be  content  to  wait,  and  never  fear  tomorrow." 

— Selected. 
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DEFECTIVE  EYES  HURT  STUDENTS 


(Chatham 

There  are  some  people  in  this  coun- 
ty who  dismiss  glasses  for  the  eyes 
as  a  fad  or  a  hobby.  They  say  that 
nearly  everybody  nowadays  needs 
them  but  that  they  remember  when 
very  few  people  used  them.  They 
are  correct,  but  they  do  not  realize 
that  when  many  of  us  forsook  the 
fields  and  came  indoors  to  work,  us- 
ing artificial  light  in  our  homes  and 
reading  much  finer  print  that  we  be- 
gan to  do  things  that  were  not  the 
custom  in  the  old  days. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  changing  system  of  living  in  the 
present  era  requires  greater  strain 
on  the  eye  than  that  organ  was  in 
the  habit  of  bearing.  No  wonder 
many  of  us  have  poor  eyesight,  re- 
sulting from  strain  or  defective  vis- 
ion. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  2,000,000 
school  children  suffer  in  their  school 
work    from    improper    vision.        Very 


Record) 

often  students  who  fail  to  make  the 
marks  that  their  parents  want  them 
to  make  do  so  because  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  eyes,  which  consciously, 
or  unconsciously,  causes  the  pupil  not 
to  like  to  study. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  some- 
where in  this  county  there  may  be  a 
child,  berated  for  indolence  or  ignor- 
ance, when  the  fault  lies  with  the 
parents  who  have  not  realized  the 
reed  of  correct  vision  and  have  al- 
lowed the  little  girl  or  boy  to  go  to 
school  improperly  equipped.  Instead 
of  being  blamed  the  little  pupil  should 
be  comforted  and  the  parents  them- 
selves censured. 

Now,  if  by  chance,  some  parent 
reads  this  article,  and  thinks  of  a 
child,  and  corrects  the  defective  vis- 
ion of  the  child  then  the  space  here 
used  has  not  been  wasted  and  we  are 
glad  to  call  attention  to  the  matter. 


THE  TWO  ROADS 
In  the  morning,  when  you  wake, 

Two  roads  before  you  lie. 
For  the  day,  which  will  you  take, 

Since  either  you  must  try  ? 

One's  the  road  of  selfishness; 

And  those  who  travel  there 
Cause  others  sorrow  and  distress 

By  tears  and  frowns  they  wear. 

And  one's  the  road  of  helpfulness ; 

And  those  who  pass  that  way 
Have  cheery  words  and  smiles  to  bless 

The  ones  they  meet  that  day. 

— Selected. 
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NO  SHOES 


By  Anna 

Mildred  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  one  shoe  in  her  hand,  the  other 
on  the  floor.  Grandma  looked  up  and 
spied  a  tear  trickle  down  Mildred's 
cheek.     She  spoke: 

"Mildred,  what's  wrong;  what's 
worrying  you  so  much  that  you  shed 
tears?" 

"Why,  grandma,  I  can't  go  to  Sun- 
day school  tomorrow." 

"Well,  why  is  that!  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  shoifldn't!" 

"  'Cause,"  said  she,  sobbing,  "my 
shoe  has  an  ugly  scratch  across  the 
toe  and  I  just  cannot  wear  it  to  Sun- 
day school  like  that!" 

"Why,  Mildred!  tut,  tut,  why  be  so 
snobbish !  when  I  was  a  little  girl 
like  you  I  went  to  Sunday  school 
barefoot.  Put  your  pride  in  your 
pocket  and  forget  about  a  little  inno- 
cent scratch;  your  shoe  can't  help  it, 
neither  can  you.  You  are  going  to 
Sunday  school  just  the  same." 

"Now,  grandma,  did  you  honest  to 
goodness  go  to  Sunday  school  bare- 
foot, do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that?" 

Mildred  jumped  up,  forgetting 
about  the  shoe,  for  grandma  was  al- 
ways chuck  full  of  stories. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  grandma." 

"About  what,  child?" 

Grandma  had  a  knowing  smile  just 
the  same. 

"Why,  about  your  shoes,  and  why 
you  did  not  wear  shoes." 

"Well,  the  reason's  plain:  I  didn't 
have  any  to  wear." 

"Why  grandma !  Didn't  have  any 
to   wear?        Why   didn't   your    daddy 


Bertch 

get  you  some?     My  daddy  does  me!" 

"We  were  pioneers." 

"Pioneers!     What's  that?" 

"Don't  interrupt  me  so  much.  I'll 
lose  my  train  of  thought." 

Mildred  scowled  and  went  back  to 
her  shoes,  grumbling. 

"Well,  grandma !  If  you  can't  talk 
so  I  can  understand — you  may  just 
not  tell  it.  I'm  not  going  to  Sunday 
school  barefoot.     I  know  that!" 

She  began  fiddling  with  her  shoes 
again.  She  rubbed  and  rubbed  at  the 
offending  scratch,  glancing  out  of  one 
corner  of  her  eye  to  see  how  grand- 
ma was  taking  it.  Grandma  feigned 
unconcernedness  but  inside  was  shak- 
ing with  laughter.  Mildred  spied 
the  convulsions  and  up  she  jumped 
like  a  cyclone  and  snapped  out, 
"Grandma,  if  that  story  is  so  funny, 
1  want  to  hear  it!" 

Grandma  straightened  up  like  there 
was  something  very  important. 

"Well,  well;  is  that  so,  little  Miss 
Importance?     What  was   I  saying?" 

"You  were  talking  about  a  pioneer 
whatever  that  is." 

"Oh,  yes!  and  shoes.  You  wanted 
to  know  what  a  pioneer  was.  Well, 
my  father  and  family  were  pioneers." 

"Yes,  but  what  did  poineers  look 
like,  monkeys,  or  bears,  or — " 

"Oh,  no,  no!  just  people  like  your 
daddy  and  mother;  only  they  were 
folks  that  had  moved  to  a  new  coun- 
try and  were  hard  up.  Sometimes  we 
had  shoes  and  sometimes  we  didn't. 
I  remember  one  time  I  had  a  good 
calico  dress;  and  sometimes  I  had 
to  wash  it  on   Saturdays   so   I  could 
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go  to  Sunday  school  next  day.  And 
again,  sometimes  my  dress  was  all  in 
rags  and  I  couldn't  go.  My  father 
was  a  farmer;  we  didn't  live  in  a 
city  like  you  do." 

"Oh;  and  did  you  have  dogs  and 
horses,  and — and — " 

"To  be  sure  we  did!  And  pigs  and 
cows  and  sheep  and  lots  of  things. 
We  had  little  pet  pigs  and  pet  lambs 
that  would  follow  us  everywhere.  I 
called  my  pet  lamb  Belle  and  sistei 
named  hers  Katy;  and  when  they 
weree  grown  to  be  big  fat  sheep  my 
father  made  mutton  out  of  them;  we 
felt  so  mad  we  cried." 

"Now,  what  is  mutton  that  it  made 
you  cry,  something  that  scared  you?" 

"Why,  child,  does  not  your  daddy 
ever  buy  sheep  meat?" 

"He  buys  leg  o'  lamb,  I  know  he 
does,  'cause  I  went  to  the  barber  shop 
with  him  when  he  bought  it." 

"Oh!"  And  grandma  just  roared. 
"Meat  at  a  barber  shop." 

"Well,  it  was  some  place  where  he 
got  meat."  And  Mildred  began  to 
cry.  "There,  there,  child,  that's  all 
light;  you  did  go  to  the  barber  shop 
with  daddy,  but  the  meat  market  is 
where  you  get  meat.  And  mutton  is 
sheep  meat — so  you  see  he  killed  our 
pets  for  meat;  that's  why  we  cried." 

"Oh,  for  goodness  sake — such  a 
daddy.     I'd  cry  too!" 

"Yes,  I  think  you  would.  We  had 
so  much  fun  with  our  pets  and  loved 
them  so  it  was  hard  to  give  them 
up.  But  you  know,  dear,  he  had  to 
have  meat.  But  another  hard  thing 
was  when  mother  killed  our  pet 
chicken  and  cooked  it.  I  wouldn't 
eat  any  of  it  I  felt  so  bad.  Of  course 
it  wouldn't  stay  out  of  the  house  and 


she  wouldn't  stand  that." 

"Didn't  you  shut  the  screens?" 

"We  didn't  have  any.  Didn't  know 
what  screens  were.  That  was  pio- 
neer djays.  Well,  to  go  on  with  my 
story:  Some  Sundays  when  our  par- 
ents were  gone  we  would — " 

"Wait,  wait!  Grandma,  what  kind 
of  a  car  did  your  daddy  drive.  A 
Ford?" 

"Car!  There  was  no  such  animal! 
We  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  They 
hadn't  ever  been  made  yet.  We  had 
to  ride  in  a  big  lumber  wagon  that 
jolted  so  hard  it  made  your  stomach 
ache." 

"No,  no !  Not  my  stomach,  I  wasn't 
there;   it  was  yours!" 

"Yes,  very  true,  but  I  meant:  So 
to  speak." 

"But,  grandma!  How  could  it  jolt 
on  the  pavement?" 

"Oh,  you  bother  me  so  much!  We 
didn't  have  any  pavement." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  didn't  have  any- 
thing, at  least  what  you  ought  to 
have." 

"I'll  tell  you,  when  it  rained  it 
was  mud,  mud,  and  some  hills  were 
clay  and  almost — yes,  they  were — as 
sticky  as  dough;  and  sometimes  we 
were  stuck  on  the  clay  hills  and  had 
to  have  four  horses  to  pull  us  out." 

"Hurrah!  I  wish  I  had  been  there!" 

"You'd  a  wished  you  wasn't  if  you 
had  been.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  we 
roamed  the  woods  all  day  and  had 
loads  of  fun;  we  found  May  apples, 
wild  plumbs,  grapes,  crabapples, 
cherries,  all  kinds  of  berries,  and 
made  grape-vine  swings  and  hunted 
bi/ds'  nests  and  took  their  pretty  lit- 
tle eggs — some  blue,  green,  white,  and 
all  speckled — so  pretty  we  took  them 
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home  and  strung  them  on  strings  for  v/e   were   happy   and   enjoyed  life   as 

ornaments."  much  as  you  do  I  reckon — but  look 

"Why,  grandma,  I'm  shocked!   Did  here,  it's  time  for  a  little  girl  to  go 

you  not  belong  to  the  Audubon  So-  to  bed  so  she  can  go  to  Sunday  school, 

ciety,  not  to  kill  birds  or  take  their  shoes  or  no  shoes." 

nests  or  eggs?"  "But,  grandma,   listen;    aren't  you 

"You    ought   to    be    thankful,    Mil-  sorry  you  took  the  birds'  eggs?" 

dred.     We  hadn't  been  trained  as  you  "Yes,    dear,    I'm    sorry — sorry    for 

have,  we  didn't  know  any  better.  You  so    many    things    done    in    ignorance. 

are  living  in   a  wonderful   day.     We  Now  off  to  bed." 

had  no  societies  for  good  as  you  have.  And,  off  she  went.     As  she  reach- 

Wie  had  no  telephones,  no  radio,  no  ed  the  door  of  her  room,  she  looked 

electric    lights,   no    sewing   machines,  back  and  called: 

and    oh,   so    many,    many   things   too  "Grandma!   I'm  going  to  be  a  pio- 

numerous   to   mention.     But   Mildred,  neer  some  day." 


A  REAL  MAN 


A  real  man  never  talks  about 

His  worries  and  his  cares, 
And  what  the  old  world  owes  him 

In  happiness  and  shares ; 
A  real  man  is  a  loyal  friend 

And  slanders  not  a  name, 
But  guards  that  reputation 

And  glories  in  its  fame. 
A  real  man  you  can  bank  on, 

His  simple  word  is  true, 
He  does  more  than  his  promise 

To  see  you  safely  through. 
A  real  man  minds  his  business 

And  judges  not  the  race; 
He  brings  his  sunny  greetings 

To  every  class  and  place. 
A  real  man's  kind  and  patient, 

And  does  whate'er  he  can ; 
He's  hopeful  of  the  future — 

Has  faith  in  every  man. 
A  real  man's  glad  to  work  and  live 

And  climb  the  ladder  high: 
A  real  man  has  a  vision 

And  is  not  afraid  to  die. 

— Bessie  Price  Owens. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Fagan,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School, 
Morganza,  Pa.,  visited  this  institu- 
tion the  other  day. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hardin,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Sapp, 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Hicks,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Culclea- 
sure,  all  of  Charlotte,  and  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Moss,  of  Erwin,  Tenn.,  visited 
the  School  one  day  last  week.  They 
were  shown  through  the  various  de- 
partments and  seemed  to  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  work  being  carried 
on  here. 

— o — 

Roland  Tclson,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  Training  School  in  1926  and 
was  paroled  in  1929,  called  on  friends 
here  one  day  last  week.  At  the  time 
he  left  us,  Roland  was  in  the  sixth 
grade.  He  is  now  employed  by  the 
Horton  Motor  Express  Co.,  Charlotte, 
driving  a  truck  between  that  city 
ad  Greensboro,  passing  the  School  ev- 
ery night.  Roland  says  he  likes  his 
present  occupation  and  is  getting 
along  well. 

George  N.  Scott,  of  Raleigh,  who 
left  the  School  in  November  1924, 
made  a  short  visit  with  old  friends 
here  last  week. 

For  several  years  following  his  pa- 
role, George  was  employed  in  a  bak- 
ery. He  is  now  driving  an  oil  truck, 
carrying  gasoline  and  oil  from  Wil- 
mington to  Charlotte. 

While  at  the  School  George  was  in 
Cottage  No.  5,  where  he  was  a  house 
boy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  thu 
School's  basketball  and  baseball 
teams. 


George  tells  us  that  he  hasn't  been 
in  any  kind  of  trouble  since  leaving 
the  institution.  The  reason  for  this, 
he  says,  is  that  he  has  been  doing  the 
thing  that  keeps  boys  out  of  trouble 
— plenty  of  hard  work. 
— o — 

Since  last  reported  in  these  col- 
umns August  17,  1935,  thirty-one 
boys  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
School.  Most  of  them  returned  to 
their  homes,  but  in  some  cases  other 
placements  were  made.  Some  of  these 
boys  will  attend  school  in  their  re- 
spective communities  while  others 
will  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  use- 
ful occupation.  Following  is  a  list 
of  the  boys  and  their  location: 
August 

Lee  Dickens,  Jennings;  Homer 
Jones,  North  Wilkesboro;  Elzie  Car- 
penter. Fayetteville ;  Irwin  Coward, 
Grimesland;  Earl  Hill  and  Clifford 
Bowers,  Stanly  County;  Eugene 
Smith,  Asheville;  James  Kellam,  Har- 
risburg;  Charles  Smith,  Rutherford- 
ton;  William  Green,  Union  Mills; 
Leonard  Potter,  Rutherf  ordton ;  Ir- 
vin  Martin,  New  Bern;  George  Nel- 
son, Spray;  J.  T>.  Murray,  Ay  den; 
Chester  Duncan,  Tabor;  J.  R.  Davis, 
Charlotte;  James  Spurling,  Char- 
lotte; Joe  Devault,  Clinton. 
September 

Robert  Teeter,  Jamestown;  Wil- 
liam Ange,  Durham;  Estes  McGinnis, 
Sylva;  Fred  Ward,  Spruce  Pine; 
Clifton  Belk,  Charlotte;  Leamon 
Rose,  Wilson;  Walter  Beaver,  Con- 
cord; Arbie  Phillips,  High  Point; 
Fames  I^nloe,  Swain  County;  Dallas 
Hodge,   Ela;   Joseph  Wheeler,  Myrtle 
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Beach,   S.   C;   Ray  Hutchins,  Toast; 
Irwin  Luther,  Asheboro. 

The   following-  is   an   excerpt   from 
a  letter  recently  received  from  one  of 
our  old  boys: 
"Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

"I  know  you  are  suprised  to  hear 
from  me  after  so  long  a  time,  but  my 
failure  to  write  is  not  an  evidence 
that  I  have  forgotten  you  and  the 
School.  As  I  go  through  life  there 
are  many  occasions  which  make  me 
feel  grateful  for  all  the  benefits  I 
derived  in  being  one  of  the  boys  of 
the  institution  and  under  your  care. 

"I  imagine  there  are  some  who  do 
not  manifest  any  appreciation  foi 
what  you  have  done  for  them,  but  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  my  stay  with 
you  from  1917  to  1919  was  a  blessing 
to  me,  and  I  try  to  make  it  a  blessing 
to  those  with  whom  I  come  in  contact, 
especially  the  boys  I  meet  who  have 
been  paroled  from  J.  T.   S. 

"I  might  go  further  than  using  the 
term,  gratitude,  for  it  is  the  love  I 
have  for  you  and  the  school. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  be  sc 
sentimental  in  my  expressions  so  I'll 
get  down  to  how  I  am  getting  along. 
I  am  still  employed  with  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  at  New 
Bern.  Have  been  with  them  nearly 
five  years  and  am  getting  along  fine. 
I  have  been  salesman,  assistant  man- 
ager at  Durham  and  Raleigh,  also 
manager  at  Roanoke  Rapids  and  here 
in  this  city. 

"I  have  a  nice  large  family  (four 
children)  and  they  are  doing  nicely. 
One  daughter  is  in  high  school,  an- 
other in  the  fourth  grade;  the  two 
boys  are  not  quite  old  enough  to  at- 


tend school.  My  wife  has  friends  in 
Concord  and  we  are  contemplating  a 
trip  up  there  soon,  for  I  would  like 
for  her  to  visit  the  school. 

"Please  remember  me  to  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Johnson,  Talbert  and  Lee 
White  and  all  the  rest,  including  your 
family.     I  am, 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"An  Old  Boy." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
conducted  a  brief  service  at  the 
School   last   Sunday   afternoon. 

Following  the  singing  of  the  open- 
ing hymn  and  Scripture  recitation 
and  prayer,  Mr.  Sheldon  made  a 
short  talk  to  the  boys  on  the  work 
the  institution  is  attempting  to  ac- 
complish. He  first  asked  a  number 
cf  questions  and  they  were  answer- 
ed by  the  raising  of  hands,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  How  many  boys  present  came 
from  the  country?  About  one-third. 
(2)  How  many  from  the  city?  Two- 
thirds.  (3)  How  many  attended 
church  and  Sunday  school  for  a  year 
before  coming  to  the  institution? 
About  one-tenth.  (4)  How  many  got 
into  trouble  because  they  did  not  obey 
mother?  Nearly  all  present.  (5) 
How  many  were  members  of  gangs 
in  their  respective  communities? 
About  two-thirds.  (6)  How  many 
got  into  trouble  on  their  own  account 
rather  than  being  urged  by  others? 
More  than  three-fourths.  (7)  How 
many  felt  that  they  should  be  at  the 
Jackson  .Training  School,  and  their 
stay  here  would  be  beneficial  to  them? 
About  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheldon    then    stated    that    he 
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was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
frankness  and  straightforward  man- 
ner in  which  the  boys  answered  his 
questions,  and  said  it  proved  that  af- 
ter being  here  but  a  short  time  most 
of  them  realized  what  the  School 
means  to  them  and  are  thankful  for 
the  opportunities  given  them  here. 

He  then  told  how  he  enjoied  read- 
ing the  institution  notes  in  The  Up- 
lift, especially  when  they  told  of  pa- 
roled boys  who  have  gone  out  and 
made  good.  This  shows  that  a  boy 
realizes  he  was  wrong,  gets  on  the 
right  track  at  the  School,  and  goes 
out  and  becomes  a  credit  to  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  they  must  do 
something  to  a  boy  at  the  Training 
School  that  is  not  done  anywhere  else, 
and  cited  a  number  of  cases  where 
paroled  boys   returned  to   Charlotte. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  boy  returns  to 
that   city,   continued  the   speaker,   he 


almost  invariably  comes  to  his  office 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  seeks  his  as- 
sistance in  getting  a  job.  The  advice 
he  receives  there  is  to  go  to  some  bus- 
iness man,  tell  him  where  he  came 
from,  and  in  most  cases  he  lands  a 
job. 

The  reason  for  this,  said  Mr.  Shel- 
don, is  that  business  men  give  them 
preference  because  they  realize  those 
boys  have  something  that  the  average 
boy  has  not.  They  know  they  have 
been  through  the  mill;  th.ey  have 
tried  the  wrong  way  of  doing  thigns; 
by  their  training  at  the  School  they 
have  developed  into  better  boys,  and 
are  capable  of  making  good. 

Following  this  short  service,  Mr. 
Sheldon  presented  the  "Crazy  Cut- 
ups,"  well  known  radio  entertainers 
over  radio  station  W  B  T,  at  Char- 
lotte, and  for  about  forty  minutes 
they  delighted  the  boys  with  humor- 
ous songs  and  hill-billy  music. 


A  DOG  AND  MASTER 

Few  stories  exceed  in  sentiment  that  of  the  late  Alfred  L 
du  Pont  and  his  dog,  "Yip."  They  became  friends  one  day 
when  the  wealthy  man  was  sauntering  about  a  golf  course 
and  Yip  approached.  It  might  seem  that  the  man  would  have 
shooed  the  dog  away,  for  he  was  unkempt — and  a  mongrel. 

Instead,  he  stopped,  patted  the  dog  and  brushed  his  eyes, 
and  took  him  to  his  magnificent  home.  They  were  pals  from 
then  on.  Last  month  Mr.  du  Pont  died  at  his  estate  in  Florida. 
His  body  has  been  brought  back  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
now,  less  than  a  month  later,  Yip,  broken-hearted,  has  passed 
on.  The  extraordinary  friendship  between  dog  and  master 
is  being  recognized,  for  Yip,  too,  is  being  brought  back  from 
Florida  to  find  a  grave  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  It  is  a  true 
life  story  that  surpasses  many  of  the  kind  recounted  in  fiction. 

— Boston  Post. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  Setpember  22,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(5)  Arthur  Boyette  6 

(2)  Floyd  Combs  2 

(5)  William  Dillon  5 
(4)  Alden  Jones  5 

(12)  Earl  Rogers  12 

(6)  Richard    Sullivan  11 
(12)  Ashley  Thompson  12 

(7)  Vermont  Whitley  11 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Ray  Hutchins  7 

(3)  Millard   Owenby  11 
(12)   Harvard  Winn  12 

(2)   Everett  Williamson  9 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Arthur  Craft 
Thomas  Horton  5 
(2)   Y.  V.  Spates  7 
(2)   Barney  Watson  2 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(7)   William  Barber  8 

(4)  Marcellus  Gurganus  9 

(6)  Percy   Gurganus  8 

(7)  Frank  Hutchins  9 
William  McRary  9 
Porter  Willhite  10 

(2)  D.  C.  Winston  5 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(3)  James  Bartlett  4 
Vernon  Bass  6 

(2)   Clyde  Dixon  7 
William  Hill  7 
Ralph  Johnson  10 
William  Justice  7 

(2)  Thomas  Little  7 

(3)  Joseph   McPherson  3 

(4)  Jack  McRary  9 
Robert  Orrell  4 

(3)    Robert  Penland  5 
Clyde  Reece 
Wheeler    Sturdivant  11 
Melvin  Walters  7 


COTTAGE  No.  5 
Ogburn   Cason 
(3)   Max  Cecil  9 

Connie  Dickens  3 

(3)  Bert  Ferguson  4    ' 
William  Hare  2 
Monroe  Keith  3 

(4)  George  Kye  10 
Robert  Worthington  7 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(5)  Earl  Bass  6 
William  Corn  4 
John  Drum  3 
Thomas  Doby  4 

(3)    Clinton  Keen  3 
Vernon  Hubbard  3 

(2)  Leonard  Melton  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
Boyd  Barringer  3 
James  Corn  7 
Fred  Dysen  6 
Emerson  Frazier  6 
Charles  Griffin  3 
(12)    Caleb  Hill  12 

(3)  A.  Ray  Hudson  6 
(2)   R.  B.  Norton  4 

Lewis  Parker  8 
Jack  Pyatt 

Thurman  Robertson  4 
Percy  Sanford 
Paul  Saunders  5 
(9)   Douglas  Wilkes  10 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(4)  Charles  Banks  9 
George  Chambers  6 

(2)   James   F  err  ell  2 
Harry  Flowe  8 

(2)  Thomas  Hudson  9 
Guy  Lewis  3 
John  Maxwell  7 
Fred  May  2 
Luther  Pierce  5 
John  Penninger  6 

(3)  Ernest  Rivenbark  3 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 
(3)   Woodfin  Fower  8 
Pearie  Funderburk  9 

(2)  C.  D.  Grooms  6 

(3)  Hoyett  Hudson  7 
(11)   Frank   Hall  11 

Thomas  McCausley  5 
(5)   Ben  Overby  10 

(3)  Homer  Smith  8 
Bryan  Williams  6 

(8)   Richard  Wrenn  8 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Harold  Brown  7 
(2)   Jack  Carver  4 

(5)  Norwood  Cockerham  I 
(2)    J.  B.  Grooms  2 

(2)  John  House  2 

(4)  Marvin  Miller  6 

(6)  James  Patterson  6 

(8)  Charles  Pollard  10 

(3)  Edwin  Shuler  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(9)  Everett  Bell  9 

(6)  Charles  Bowman  6 

(2)  Edward  Carpenter  6 

(5)  Bennie  Holland  11 
(11)  David  Hodge  11 

(5)   James   Montford  11 
Bennie  Moore  3 
Norman   McGee  5 

(4)  Eldridge  Ward  9 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(3)  Earl   Atwood  8 


(3)  James  Douglas  10 
Frank  Dickens  6 

(4)  Horace   Faulkner  9 

(2)  Bernard  Griffin  3 

(3)  Edward  Lockamy  9 
(3)  Andrew  Powell  6 

(2)  Homer  Quick  8 

(3)  William  Stevens  5 

(3)  Lonnie  Sloan  6 

(4)  Thomas  Welch  11 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Boyd  Baker  2 

(4)  Linwood  Potter  6 
(7)   Jennings  Norris  10 

(12)   Howard  Wilson  12 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Claude  Ashe 
Lee  Dowless 
Spurgeon  Dowless  2 
Troy  Powell  4 
Wilburn   Suite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(2)   Robert  Alexander  9 
(2)   Floyd  Causey  7 
(2)   John  Caddell  7 
Earl  Chambers  8 
Glenn  Jenkins 
Wilson  Medlin  6 
George  McManus  7 

(5)  Glenn  Stewart  8 
(9)   Winfred  Whitlock  9 

Frank  Wakefield  6 
(2)   Roy  Wyrick  7 


THREE  THINGS 

Three  things  to  govern — temper,  tongue  and  conduct. 

Three  things  to  cultivate — courage,  affection  and  gentle- 
ness. 

Three  things  to  commend — thrift,  industry  and  promptness. 

Three  things  to  despise — cruelty,  arrogance  and  ingratitude. 

Three  things  to  wish  for — health,  friends  and  contentment. 

Three  things  to  work  for — security,  independence  and  hap- 
piness. 

Three  things  to  admire — dignity,  gracefulness  and  honesty. 

Three  things  to  give — aid  to  the  needy,  comfort  to  the  sad 
and  appreciation  to  the  worthy. — Selected. 
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using  the  Southern 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Be  Coin  for  table  in  the  Safety  of  Train  Travel 
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Division  Passenger  Agent 
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Rudyard  Kipling  expressed  the  ideal  of 
thrift  in  the  following  words:  "Savings 
represent  much  more  than  mere  money  val- 
ue. They  are  the  proof  t^hat  the  saver  is 
worth  something  in  himself.  Any  fool  can 
spend;  any  fool  can  waste  and  meddle;  but 
it  takes  a  man  to  save,  and  the  more  he  saves 
the  more  of  a  man  he  makes  of  himself. 
Waste  and  extravagrance  unsettle  a  man's 
mind  for  every  crisis;  thrift,  which  means 
some  form  of  self-restraint  settles  it." 
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WEIGH  YOUR  WORDS 

A  peasant  with  a  troubled  conscience  went  to  a  monk!  for  advice,  saying  he 
had  circulated  a  vile  story  about  another,  only  to  find  it  was  not  true. 

"If  you  want  to  make  peace  with  your  conscience,"  said  the  monk,  "you 
must  fill  a  bag  with  chicken  down,  go  through  every  dooryard  in  the  village 
and  drop  into  each  one  of  them  a  fluffy  feather." 

The  peasant  did  as  he  was  told.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  monk  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  done  penance  for  his  folly. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  monk,  "you  must  now  return  and  gather  up  every 
feather  you  have  dropped." 

"But  the  wind  must  have  blown  them  all  away,"  said  the  peasant.  "Yes, 
my  son,"  said  the  monk,  "and  so  it  is  with  gossip.  Words  are  easily  dropped, 
but  no  matter  how  hard  you  may  try,  you  can  never  get  them  back  again." 

— Selected. 


A  REWARD  OF  HONESTY 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy  we  know,  but  the  policy  to  be  honest 
for  the  love  of  reward  is  not  genuine  honesty,  and  he  who  acts  on 
that  principle  is  not  an  honest  man.  To  be  honest  or  truthful  are 
portions  of  the  soul  of  man. 

The  papers  throughout  the  country  have  lately  carried  an  ap- 
pealing human  interest  story  of  a  young  man,  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  who  received  the  small  compensation  of  $3.15  weekly  for 
delivering  packages  in  New  York  City,  and  he  vaulted  to  a  remun- 
erative position  in  Wall  Street  for  doing  the  manly  and  honest  act. 

The  young  fellow,  by  the  dint  of  good  fortune  for  the  loser, 
picked  up  a  roll  of  bonds  valued  at  $150,000  and  returned  them 
promptly  to  the  owner.     The  brokers,  or  owners  of  the  bonds,  an- 
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nounced  that  the  young  man,  Albert  Correri  would  start  immedi- 
ately in  the  cashier's  department  of  the  brokerage  firm. 

The  brokerage  firm  stated,  ''we  are  glad  to  have  the  young  man 
with  us,  it  is  a  real  joy  to  reward  his  splendid  attitude."  Besides, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  Correri  getting  a  reward  from  the  insur- 
ance company  when  the  investigation  of  the  bond  loss  is  completed. 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  magazine  to  always  use  instances  of  this 
kind  so  as  to  impress  youth  that  the  fair  thing  is  always  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

When  a  review  of  the  crime  statistics  is  taken  it  is  convincing 
that  high  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  inculcate  the  high- 
est principles  in  the  mind  of  youth  today  if  the  increasing  tendency 
toward  crime  is  checked.  One  always  feels  better  for  doing  the 
fair  and  honest  thing.  A  comfortable  feeling  is  sufficient  reward 
even  if  there  is  not  a  remunerative  consideration  "for  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 


GRACIOLS  LADY 

The  mother  of  the  President,  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  passed  her 
81st  birthday  quietly  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  One  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion was  the  presentation  of  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is,  "Gra- 
cious Lady,"  a  biography  of  her  life,  written  by  a  life-long  friend, 
Mrs.  Rita  Kleeman. 

The  book  records  the  girlhood  of  Sallie  Delano,  giving  a  pen  pic- 
ture of  the  time  of  courtship  and  marriage  to  the  time  of  mother- 
hood, and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  as  mother  of  the  President  she  is 
today  a  public  figure,  both  loved  and  admired. 

At  the  age  of  81  she  is  described  as  "in  the  pink  of  health,"  with 
all  faculties  functioning,  and  showing  the  keenest  interest  in  all  of 
the  affairs  of  life.  Her  philosophy  is  "never  to  Worry,"  therefore, 
she  continues  happy  and  buoyant. 

Doubtless  when  in  the  fitful  pauses  of  a  busy  life,  the  memory 
of  our  President  goes  back  to  the  days  when  in  the  home  with  mo- 
ther. The  thoughts  of  any  pure  and  devoted  mother,  are  a  tonic 
in  the  dullest  moments  and  come  like  the  beautiful  perfume  from 
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some  wooded  spot.  Faces,  voices  and  memories  of  others  may  be- 
come extinct,  but  the  entrancing  memory  of  mother's  influence  will 
continue  forever. 

With  such  memories  there  lurks  in  the  soul  of  the  most  desolate 
person,  the  richest,  the  poorest,  the  high  and  the  low,  longing  to 
again  sit  by  the  side  of  mother  and  long  for  "touch  of  the  vanished 
hand  and  hear  the  voice  that  is  still.1" 


WE  WELCOME  HIM 

Our  friend,  Old  Hurrygraph,  appears  again  in  this  issue  of  The 
Uplift,  sending  one  of  his  interesting  articles  after  sojourning  dur- 
ing the  heated  season  in  some  sequestered  and  cool  spot  known  as 
the  "Happy  Valley"  of  Western  North  Carolina. 

We  welcome  old  Hurrygraph  for  we  have  missed  receiving  his 
bright  and  cheery  weekly  communications. 

As  proof  that  our  boys  read  his  column,  "Rambling  Around,"  it 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  some  of  them  refer  to  something  contained 
therein. 


BOOKS 

John  Milton,  the  greatest  of  English  poets  since  Shakespeare, 
writes  "a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

Bulwer-Lytton,  one  of  the  greatesst  novelists  of  the  Victorian 
period,  filling  his  books  with  the  characters  of  high  life,  just  the 
reverse  of  Dickens,  writes  that  books  are  "the  past  lives  put  in 
words,  a  thousand  ages  were  blank  if  books  had  not  evinced  their 
ghosts,  and  kept  the  pale,  unbodied  shades  to  warn  us  from  flesh- 
less  lips."  From  the  report  given  by  Mr.  Crooks,  the  librarian,  it 
is  evident  the  boys  of  our  institution  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  blessed  privilege  of  reading  good  books — the  gift  of  the  Char- 
lotte King's  Daughters.  After  reading  this  report  if  you  have  a 
good  book  you  do  not  especially  need,  send  it  to  the  boys.  The  book 
you  send  may  be  the  means  of  changing  the  trend  of  some  boy  who 
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has  a  tendency  to  committ  a  misdemeanor. 

This  is  the  report  of  the  books  loaned  for  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust 31,  1935,  as  recorded  by  William  M.  Crooks,  librarian: 

Reference   (Encyclopedias)    30 

Magazines    (Promiscuous)     384 

National  Geographies   (Bound  Volumes)  29 

Philosophy 15 

Religion 173 

Sociology  29 

Philology    , 2 

Science    u 24 

Useful  Arts  16 

Fine  Arts 5 

Readers   (Above  the  Third)    27 

Poetry   27 

Children's   Literature   1985 

Fiction  5962 

Geography    46 

Biography    ,-....  65 

History    229 


Total  9048 


SOUTHERN  FURNITURE  MARKET 

Few  realize  that  High  Point  is  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  South, 
with  the  Southern  Furniture  Exposition  Building,  that  was  opened 
in  1922.  The  building  has  220,000  square  feet  of  exhibition  space 
in  which  every  thing  that  it  takes  to  make  a  "house  a  home",  will 
be  shown  National  Furniture  Week  from  September  30th  to  6th 
of  October. 

It  is  not  generally  known  by  the  consuming  public  that  two 
southern  states,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  supply  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  bed-room  and  dining-room  furniture  used  in  the 
country.  With  the  abundant  supply  of  hardwood  lumber,  the  hy- 
dro-electric power,  skilled  labor,  and  accessibility  to  consuming 
markets  by  means  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  the  South  is  the  logi- 
cal location  for  furniture  manufacturing  and  other  wood  working 
industries. 
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Approximately  300  furniture  factories  located  in  the  southern 
states  are  served  directly  by  the  Southern  Railroad  or  branch  lines 
of  the  Southern  Railway. 

During  National  Furniture  Week,  September  30  to  October  5, 
dealers  will  display  new  styles  and  will  arrange  special  showings 
in  an  effort  to  interest  home  owners  in  buying  much-needed  furni- 
ture. 


THE  FAME  OF  CATSKILL— ON-THE -HUDSON 

Washington  Irving  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  Catskill  Mountains  in  his  "Sketch  Book",  having  as  the 
hero,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  an  easy,  good  natured,  ne'er-do-well,  who 
awakened  from  a  sleep  of  twenty  years  to  find  himself  a  tottering 
old  man. 

The  Catskill  mountains  made  the  picturesque  setting  for  this 
story  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dramatiz- 
ed and  given  color  and  fame  by  the  superb  acting  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son. Again,  the  Catskill  mountains  are  given  publicity  through  the 
columnist,  Arthur  Brisbane,  because  of  its  beautiful  spring  water 
that  flows  abundantly  all  the  year  round.  The  springs  rise  on  the 
mountain-side  and  flow  through  pipes  obedient  to  gravitation.  And 
the  one  attractive  thing  is  at  the  quarter  no  one  sends  a  bill  for 
it.  There  is  no  meter  so  far  attached,  but  that  measuring  device 
will  come  later  if  there  is  a  vision  of  possibilities  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  financiers. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


DO  YOUR  BEST 

"Jes'  do  your  best,  and  praise  or 
blame 

That  toilers  this  counts  jes'  the 
same; 

You  may  have  noted  great  suc- 
cess 

Is  mixed  with  trouble,  more  or 
less, 

And  it's  the  man  who  does  his 
best 

That  gits  more  kicks  than  all  the 
rest." 


A  tire  gets  tired  and  expires  with 
an  explosion. 

— o — 

People  wearing  wrist  watches  find 
time  hanging  on  their  hands. 

Men  and  women  are  both  taking  up 
the  law  these  days.  It  is  the  woman 
that  lays  it  down. 

Of  the  200  colonists  reported  to  be 
unhappy  in  Alaska,  all  are  said  to  be 
Republicans,  which  of  course  ought 
to  explain  it. 

— o — 

After  looking  over  newspaper  pic- 
tures of  two  beautiful  girls  in  Miss- 
issippi that  the  papers  say  are  being 
"held  by  officers,"  dog-gone  if  I  blame 
the  officers. 

Haile  Sellassie  announces  that  his 
soldiers,  under  no  condition,  will 
cross    Italian    borders,    the    suspicion 


being  that  they  can  smell  all  the  gar- 
lic they  can  stand  from  where  they 
are. 

— o — 
Many    a    student    works    his    way 
through  college.  It  wouldn't  hurt  any 
if  the  colleges  would  work  their  way 
through  some  of  the  students. 

— o — 
With  the  projected  one-mill  coin  in 
circulation  it  will  be  a  joy  for  us  eco- 
omists  to  watch  the  country's  boast- 
ed devaluators  try  to  cut  that  down. 

— o — 
I   am  told  that  prosperity  is  turn- 
ing the  corner  so  rapidly  that  centri- 
fugal  force   may  throw   several   emi- 
nent politicians  off  the  band  wagon. 

— o — 
This  auto  driving  expert  advice  to 
keep  both  hands  at  the  wheel  "con- 
stantly" is  all  right  so  long  as  the 
girl  companion  will  keep  her  hands 
off  of  the  driver. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  well 
educated  American  has  a  vocabulary 
of  00,000  to  70,000  words.  Shucks! 
The  average  woman  with  a  vocabu- 
lary of  600  to  1,000  words  can  out 
talk  a  man  any  day  in  the  week. 
— o — 

A  Texas  paper  tells  us  that  we  can 
not  all  be  weather  men,  but  can  still 
have  a  reasoable  idea  of  what  tomor- 
row's weather  will  be.  By  gosh,  you 
can't  do  it  in  North  Carolina.  This 
year,  however,  it's  been  easy.  All 
you  had  to  do  was  to  say  rain  to  be 
right  niety-nine  times  out  of  one  hun- 
dred. 
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That  an  Indiana  bridegroom  faint- 
ed twice  during  the  wedding  cere- 
mony supplies  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  terrible  suspicion  that  the  design- 
ing woman  landed  on  the  poor  devil 
at  the  crucial  moment  when  his  re- 
sistance was  at  its  lowest. 
— o — 

Overtax  wealth — and  you  kill  in- 
itiative, employment  and  industrial 
development.  Overtax  industry — 
and  the  consumer  finds  himself 
faced  with  rising  prices  and  declining 
income.  I  hope  America  is  not  going 
into  economic  insanity. 
— o — 

Fire  is  everybody's  business.  We 
all  pay  for  lire  waste — we  all  benefit 
when  it  is  reduced.  The  best  friend 
of  fire  is  public  apathy,  that  permits 
hazards  to  grow  unchecked,  and  al- 
lows the  commonest  risks  to  multiply 
and  get  out  of  hand.  Fire  preven- 
tion should  not  be  regarded  as  some- 
body else's  business.  Foresight  and 
caution  impose  the  same  resposibility 
upon  us  all. 

— o — 

The  laws  of  chance  are  immutable 
— and  every  motorist  who  is  deliber- 
ately careless,  can  be  certain  that 
eventually  he  will  come  a  cropper. 
He  may  get  away  with  reckless  acts 
a  thousand  times — the  thousand  and 
first  time  he  will  pay  the  price.  Gam- 
bles with  death  always  lose — the  dice 
are  loaded  before  you  start  the  game. 
One  car  in  twenty  will  be  the  cause 
of  someone's  death  or  maiming  this 
year.  Are  you  going  to  be  the  20th 
driver? 

People  are  the  most  curious  things 
on  this  earth.     They  are  never  satis- 


fied with  what  they  have.  Not  long 
ago  I  saw  Aunt  Diana,  a  good  old 
colored  soul,  "roping"  her  hair — 
that's  what  she  said  she  was  doing — 
to  get  the  kinks  out  of  it  so  it  would 
look  pretty  and  straight.  Just  the 
other  day  I  saw  an  estimable  house- 
wife roastig  her  hair  with  a  hot  iron 
to  put  kinks  in  it,  so  it  would  look 
pretty  and  crooked.  You  see  how 
ideas  differ  as  to  personal  appear- 
ance. 

— o — 
The  Federal  government  has  at- 
tempted to  "spend  us  back  to  pros- 
perity." In  view  of  the  many  un- 
biased commentators  we  would  have 
gone  along  way  farther  towards  re- 
covery had  spending  been  held  down 
— in  other  words,  the  government's 
policy,  in  their  belief,  has  hindered 
and  not  helped  the  nation.  Yet  more 
spending  is  in  prospect — and  more 
taxes.  The  people  want  tax  redac- 
tion. Business  wants  tax  reduction. 
Investors  and  workers  want  tax  re- 
duction. Unless  it  is  achieved,  the 
nation's  economic  future  is  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

— o — 
The  examples  of  European  coun- 
tries which  have  adopted  socialism 
and  similar  doctrines  point  to  the 
danger  of  listening  to  those  who 
would  change  our  time-tested  gover- 
mental  philosophy  only  to  adopt  alien 
theories.  Under  socialism,  commu- 
nism, fascism  and  the  rest  the  indi- 
vidual is  ruthlessly  subjugated — he 
is  simply  an  instrument  of  the  state, 
and  not  a  free  agent.  His  rights  and 
liberties  are  ruthlessly  stepped  upon 
— all  ambition,  initiative  and  spirit 
are  squeezed  out  of  him  by  the  boot- 
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hee-    of    dictatorship.     America,    with  dence   until   her    Inst    man    has    met 

its  inspiring-  heritage  of  freedom,  cer-  death      on        the        battlefield.     Italy 

tainly  does  not  want  that  to  happen  wants  Ethiopia  for  one  simple  reason 

here.  — natural   resources.     Today,  Italy  is 

— o —  depndent   on  foreign   suppliss  of  raw 

A  few  months  ago  it  looked   as   if  cotton,    oil,    iron,    copper.        Lack    of 

there    MIGHT    be    an    Italian-Ethio—  these        national        essentials — which 

pian  war.     Now  it  looks   as  if  there  Ethiopia    is    supposed    to    possess — is 

MUST  be   war.     Pressure   and   argu-  hampering    Italy   badly.     It's   the   old 

ment  by  the  other  great  powers  has  case   of    a    big   nation   going    after   a 

not    changed    Mussolini's    determina-  small  one  when  the  latter  has  some- 

tion  one  whit — and  Ethiopia  answers  thing  it  can  use. 
that   she    will   fight  for   her   indepen- 


WOMEN  DRIVERS 


For  years  women  have  been  subjected  to  gibes  because  of 
their  supposed  inferiority  as  automobile  drivers.  But  a  recent 
survey  by  a  national  board  of  casualty  underwriters  reveals 
that  women  drivers  figure  in  far  less  accidents  than  men,  num- 
bers considered. 

Estimates  from  various  sources,  including  government  sta- 
tistics, indicate  that  women  constitute  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  numbers  of  drivers  in  the  country.  Yet, 
while  women  represent  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  drivers, 
last  year  they  were  involved  in  only  7.63  per  cent  of  the  acci- 
dents recorded. 

In  the  observance  of  traffic  regulations,  women  made  an  ev- 
en more  impressive  record.  While  full  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, in  a  dozen  large  cities  only  2.53  per  cent  of  those  charged 
with  violations  of  traffic  rules  were  women.  While  it  may  be 
argued  that  traffic  officers  are  more  lenient  toward  women 
violators,  an  inquiry  addressed  to  a  large  number  of  these  offi- 
cers brought  responses  decidedly  favorable  to  the  ladies. 

Of  the  replies  received,  78  per  cent  of  the  officers  consid- 
ered women  more  careful  drivers  than  men;  11  per  cent 
thought  women  equally  careful,  and  only  11  per  cent  believed 
women  less  careful. 

So,  in  the  face  of  the  record,  it  appears  that  women  are 
much  safer  drivers  than  men,  after  all,  when  they  are  actually 
at  the  wheel.  How  safe  they  may  be  as  back  seat  drivers  is 
an  entirely  different  matter. — Citizen,  Kev  West,  Fla. 
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WONDERFUL  POSSIBILITIES  IN  WEIRD 

GYROSCOPE 


What  invisible  power  is 
keeps  a  bicycle  upright,  when  in  mo- 
tion? Why  doesn't  it  fall  over,  as  it 
would  if  left  at  rest?  Ask  any  pro- 
fessor and  he  will  explain  to  you  that 
it  is  "gyroscopic  action."  That 
makes  it  easy,  provided  you  happen 
to  know  all  about  what  "gyroscopic 
action"  is — which  nobody  does,  not 
even  the  professors.  The  professors 
have  learned  not  to  be  cocksure  about 
anything  any  more.  They  have  done 
their  best  to  define  atoms,  electrons, 
electricity,  space,  gravitation  and 
such  things — but  the  wise  professor 
now  sidesteps  any  categorical  answer 
when  cornered  up.  He  may  take  ref- 
uge behind  his  own  egotism — like  the 
good  Professor  Einstein  when  he  said 
that  so  few  people  would  understand 
his  theory  of  "relativity"  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  effort  to  explain 
it.  Professors  as  a  rule  quote  and 
re-quote  one  another.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  one  of  them  gets  hold  of  a 
brand  new  idea.  And  when  he  does 
he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
He's  like  Einstein.  The  world  is  so 
apt  to  laugh  at  professors  when  they 
express  a  strong  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  government  profes- 
sor, a  very  high  up  naval  officer,  who 
proved  by  mathematics  that  no  ma- 
chine which  was  heavier  than  air 
could  possibly  fly.  His  pronounce- 
ment was  published  in  one  of  our 
leading  highbrow  magazines,  and  it 
was  quoted  all  over  the  world.  And 
so    when    this    professor    read    in    the 


(The  Pathfinder) 

it  that  papers  that  the  Wright  boys  had  ac7 
tually  flown  a  machine  heavier  than 
air,  he  refused  to  believe  it.  He  said 
it  was  a  newspaper  sell — like  the  fa- 
mous "Balloon  Hoax"  which  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  put  over  a  credulous  world 
a  century  before.  The  world  had  a 
good  laugh  at  this  professor  when 
two  uneducated  boys  proved  him  and 
all  the  other  scientists  wrong,  when 
they  took  their  funny  contraption  to 
Washington  and  actually  flew  it,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Pathfinder  edi- 
tors and  vast  crowds  of  witnesses. 

That  spanking  taught  all  the  pro- 
fessors a  much-needed  lesson — name- 
ly not  to  be  too  sure  of  their  discov- 
eries, not  to  claim  a  monopoly  of 
knowledge — and  at  least  to  be  modest 
and  unassuming  in  the  presence  of 
the  awe-inspiring  basic  principles  and 
laws  which  govern  this  universe. 
Hence,  the  fashion  for  professors  now 
is  to  make  no  positive  statements — 
but  always  to  leave  their  way  of  re- 
treat open  in  case  somebody  shows 
them  up.  We  do  not  mean  to  belittle 
the  professors  or  make  a  joke  of 
learning — far  from  it.  We  wish  on- 
ly to  cite  the  facts  which  show  how 
slowly  the  truth  gains  a  foothold  on 
this  planet.  When  Galileo  discover- 
ed, with  the  aid  of  the  first  telescope, 
that  the  planat  Jupiter  had  a  number 
of  tiny  moons  that  revolved  around 
the  planet,  he  was  afraid  to  announce 
the  truth.  And  so  he  hid  it  in  a  Lat- 
in c:  oSsword  puzzle,  which  seemed  to 
be    nonsense    but    which,    when    rear- 
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ranged,  put  on  record  the  fact  that 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets  re- 
volve around  the  sun,  and  not  the 
sun  around  the  planets.  Galileo  suf- 
fered greatly  because  of  his  discov- 
eries— which  completely  upset  the 
doctrines  of  the  authorities.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  a  general  way  it 
was  known,  in  learned  circles,  that 
the  earth  must  revolve  around  the 
sun — but  this  idea  was  too  revolu- 
tionary for  the  popular  mind  to  ac- 
cept until  education  became  more 
general.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
on  this  subpect  says:  "It  is  the 
great  merit  of  Galileo  that,  happily 
combining  experiment  with  calcula- 
tion, he  opposed  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, according  to  which — instead  of 
going  direct  to  nature  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  and  processes,  it  was 
held  that  these  were  best  learned  by 
authority — especially  Aristotle,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  spoken  the  last 
word  upon  all  such  matters." 

Galileo,  when  a  young  man  in  Pisa, 
Italy,  noticed  that  a  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral 
swaying  back  and  forth  with  great 
regularity.  This  simple  observation 
led  him  to  discover  the  pendulum. 
Wasn't  that  something?  With  a  pen- 
dulum, which  would  beat  time,  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  make  clocks  which 
would  keep  time  with  accuracy 
— a  thing  which  the  world  at 
that  time  had  no  t  had.  The 
irrepressible  young  Galileo,  hav- 
ing discovered  the  pendulum  princi- 
ple in  the  cathedral,  set  his  brain  to 
work  on  the  "campanile"  or  bell  tow- 
er belonging  to  the  cathedral — which 
was  built  separately,  as  in  quite  a 
number  of  Italian  cathedrals.       This 


tower,  as  everybody  knows,  leans  out 
of  plumb  a  dozen  feet.  It  was  not 
built  that  way,  but  the  foundation 
was  too  small  and  the  ground  was 
soft  and  this  caused  the  lean.  Any- 
way, this  leaning  tower  gave  Galileo 
a  rare  chance  to  test  the  speed  of 
falling  bodies.  Up  to  that  time  ev- 
erybody assumed  that  a  pound  of  lead 
would  fall  much  faster  than  a  pound 
of  feathers.  Then  Galileo  proved  to 
himself  and  to  all  comers  that  all 
bodies  fall  with  exactly  the  same 
speed — except  that  a  bulky  article 
will  be  impeded  a  little  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air.  The  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa  was  an  ideal  place  for  his 
demonstrations.  You  will  notice  that 
it  is  built  in  eight  stages  or  galleries. 
Thus  Galielo  could  have  somebody 
drop  different  objects  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  and  he  could  post  himself 
at  each  of  these  different  galleries 
and  thus  check  up  on  the  number  of 
seconds  required  for  falling  that  dis- 
tance. Without  his  clock  he  could 
never  have  accomplished  this.  The 
discoveries  made  by  Galileo  led  up  to 
the  point  where  Newton,  watching  an 
apple  fall  from  a  tree,  and  others  af- 
ter him,  developed  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies — with  all  that  these  discover- 
ies opened  up.  The  point  here  is 
that  such  men  as  Galileo  and  New- 
ton, by  going  direct  to  nature  and  the 
actual  facts,  instead  of  arguing 
things  in  a  purely  theoretical  way, 
almost  created  a  new  world.  The 
laws  of  falling  bodies,  when  applied 
to  the  earth  and  all  the  other  heaven- 
ly bodies,  have  proved  themselves  ab- 
solutely infallible — and  there  is  no 
mystery  in  that  field  which  they  can- 
not  explain.     Gravitation   was   found 
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to  be  the  force  which  holds  the  whole 
universe  together.  But  even  at  that, 
nobody  yet  knows  what  this  force  is. 
Here  are  plenty  of  problems  for  the 
coming  generations  to  tackle. 

It  was  really  a  great  day  back  in 
1882  when  the  bicycle  was  invented. 
In  that  year  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  an 
Englishman,  was  playing  with  a 
rapidly  spinning  bicycle  wheel  and  he 
noticed  that  it  seem  to  defy  the  laws 
of  gravitation.  That  is,  it  would 
stand  right  up  as  long  as  it  was  spin- 
ning, and  would  fall  over  as  soon  as 
the  speed  was  reduced  low  enough. 
Professor  Johnson  did  not  dare  to 
announce  to  the  world  that  he  had 
stumbled  on  something  entirely  new. 
In  fact  he  thought  so  little  of  his 
great  discovery  that  he  called  it  a 
"toy" — the  "gyroscope  top."  For- 
years  this  toy  was  sold  for  50  cents — 
and  eventually  it  came  down  to  a 
dime.  The  toy  consists  of  a  wheel 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
heavy  rim  or  tire  This  wheel  is 
mounted  in  a  ring  which  surrounds 
it — and  this  ring  is  mounted  in  a  sec- 
ond ring,  which  surrounds  the  first 
one.  A  piece  of  string  is  wound 
around  the  axle  of  the  wheel  and  the 
wheel  is  spun  very  rapidly,  the  same 
as  other  tops.  This  top,  when  plac- 
ed on  a  small  support,  will  behave  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner.  The  top 
soon  runs  down — but  if  you  will  fig 
up  a  motor  to  keep  the  wheel  run- 
ning indiefinitely  you  will  have  the 
basis  of  another  great  invention — 
namely  the  gyroscope  compass. 

The  ordinary  compass  is  subject  to 
many  variations,  and  it  sometimes 
cuts  up  and  fools  mariners — when 
there   is   too   much   magnetic   iron   in 


the  neighborhood.  Navigators  had 
long  wished  for  some  instrument 
which  would  be  absolutely  reliable  as 
a  guide  by  which  to  shape  their 
course,  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  gyroscope  idea  was  invented  in 
1882 — but  it  was  30  years  before  this 
idea  wasi  seized  upon  by  the  mariners 
and  put  to  good  use.  The  first  real 
test  of  this  compass  was  made  on  a 
steamer  making  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  Norfolk,  Va.  The  test  was  so 
convincing  that  such  compasses  were 
soon  adopted  by  our  navy.  Later  the 
ether  navies  grabbed  the  idea  too — 
first  England,  then  Japan,  then 
France,  then  Italy,  and  later  Russia 
and  other  nations. 

The  beauty  about  the  gyro  compass 
is  that  it  can  be  hidden  away  in  some 
remote  and  well-protected  part  of  a 
ship,  and  this  "master  compass"  can 
be  connected  up  electrically  so  that 
the  compass  readings  can  be  shown 
by  indicators  in  as  many  other  parts 
of  the  vessel  as  needed.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  compass  machinery 
makes  a  record  of  exactly  the  way  the 
ship  has  been  steered.  This  record 
can  later  be  hauled  out  and  used  as 
proof  in  case  a  congressional  commit- 
tee or  other  investigators  ask  ques- 
tions. In  fact,  the  exact  course  of 
any  ship  can  be  plotted  out  in  ad- 
vance— on  shore  if  necessary — and 
the  gyro  compass  can  be  adjusted  to 
steer  the  vessel  so  as  to  exactly  fol- 
low that  course.  If  there  are  any 
deviations  from  this  course,  the  fact 
is  shown  by  the  records,  as  already 
stated. 

Having  developed  the  gyro  toy  for 
the  benefit  of  ocean  navigation,  the 
next  step  was  to  adapt  it  for  use  in 
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air  navigation.  And  here  it  is  even 
more  useful.  On  the  sea  a  vessel  is 
in  very  little  danger  as  long  as  it 
avoids  rocks  and  other  well  known 
menaces  to  navigation.  But  in  the 
air  a  sudden  fog  or  storm  may  make 
the  journey  very  hazardous.  At  night 
the  flying  conditions  become  vastly 
more  difficult.  Ordinary  compasses 
are  of  some  value,  but  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon  when  the  flying 
gets  too  "thick."  But  the  gyro  toy 
solves  the  problem.  It  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  "fly  blind"  almost  anywhere 
you  want  to  go.  The  course  has  to 
be  plotted  in  advance,  with  ample  and 
exact  knowledge  ox  all  the  dangers 
and  the  conditions.  Then  the  gyro 
compass  can  be  set  to  steer  the  plane 
so  as  to  follow  that  course.  In  the  air 
we  have  our  troubles  and  dangers  mul- 
tiplied. Driving  an  auto  for  instance, 
is  simple  compared  to  flying,  for  the 
reason  that  all  the  driver  has  to  do 
is  to  stick  to  the  roads  and  observe 
the  safety  rules,  etc.  If  he  veers  too 
much  to  the  right  or  left  he  is  going 
to  meet  plenty  of  trouble.  But  he  is 
in  no  danger  of  climbing  up  into  the 
air  or  of  zooming  down  and  crashing 
with  some  other  plane  or  some  obsta- 
cle on  a  lower  level.  The  gyro  com- 
pass not  only  controls  the  plane  in  its 
motion  to  right  or  left  but  also  its 
motion  up  or  down.  Huge  gyroscopes 
have  been  installed  in'  ocean  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  boat . 
and  making  sea  travel  more  attrac- 
tive to  people  liable  to  seasickness. 
But  this  invention,  while  scientifical- 
ly O.  K.,  is  not  of  enough  practical 
value  to  warrant  the  cost,  added 
weight  and  space  required.  An 
American  named  Brennan  invented  a 


gyrcscope  car  which  would  run  on  a 
single  suspended  wire  without  falling 
off. 

A  gyroscope,  when  set  spinning 
rapidly  and  put  in  a  certain  position, 
will  resist  all  efforts  to  make  it  stay 
in  any  other  direction.  It  is  this  su- 
perior force  which  prevents  a  bicycle 
from  falling  over  as  long  as  it  is  in 
motion.  The  gyroscopic  action  is 
stronger  than  the  force  of  gravity, 
for  the  time  being.  Place  the  gyro 
top  on  a  tight  string  and  it  will  stick 
right  there.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
possibilities  of  this  most  revolution- 
ary scitentfic  toy  have  not  been  stud- 
ied more  thoroughly  and  put  to  more 
use.  If  you  will  keep  a  gyro  going 
for  24  hours  you  will  find  that  it  has 
made  one  complete  revolution  on  its 
axis — which  corresponds  to  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  in  that  time.  A 
a  matter  of  fact  Foucault,  the  great 
Fiench  physicist,  had  demonstrated 
the  principle  of  the  gyroscope  as  far 
back  as  1855.  He  led  up  to  this  by 
suspending  a  very  long  pendulum  in 
such  a  delicate  way  that  when  once 
started  to  swinging,  it  would  continue 
to  swing  in  the  same  plane  for  many 
hours.  In  this  way,  he  was  the  first 
to  prove  scientifically  that  the  earth 
revolves  on  its  axis  once  in  about  24 
hours.  This  demonstration  has  been 
repeated  in  many  places  since  Fou- 
caui't's  time — including  Washington, 
D'.  C.  when  Foucauult  pointed  the 
gyroscope's  axis  to  the  sun,  it  kept 
pointing  to  that  luminary  absolutely 
without  change.  In  that  case  the 
position  of  the  gyroscope  with  refer- 
ence to  the  surroundinge  did  change. 
On  the  other  hand  when  he  pointed 
the     gyroscope's     axis  to     the     north 
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star,  the  gyroscope  did  not  change 
with  reference  to  the  surroundings. 
In  other  words,  when  the  axis  of  the 
gyroscope  and  the  axis  of  the  earth 
were  pointing  the  same  way,  the 
earth  and  the  top  both  spun  exactly 
the  same  way.  These  conditions 
could  only  be  fulfilled  if  the  earth 
turned  on  its  axis  once  a  day. 

Here  we  have  a  compass  which  is 
as  independent  of  earthly  conditions 
as  if  it  was  suspended  freely  in  space. 
Gravity  is  not  annihilated,  of  course. 
It  is  suspedend,  or  rather  neutralized. 
This  is  more  easily  understood  if  we 
can  have  a  real  gyroscope  to  experi- 
ment with.  Gyroscopes  of  this  sort 
have  been  made  and  very  successfully 
used  by  magicians  and  other  enter- 
tainers. One  of  them,  which  we  will 
describe,  is  known  as  the  "wrestling 
gyro."  For  instance,  in  one  style  of 
apparatus,  a  regular  bicycle  wheel  is 
used.  But  the  tire  is  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  lead  pipe,  which  is  securely 
bound  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  by 
wire.  This  wheel  is  then  mounted 
in  a  casing  of  tin  or  other  thin  metal 
in  which  it  can  freely  revolve  at  high 
speed.  Before  the  apparatus  is  exhib- 
ited, the  wheel  is  set  in  very  rapid 
motion,  by  means  of  a  motor  which 
acts  on  the  axle.  This  is  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  audience.  When 
the  encased  wheel  is  exhibited,  no- 
body knows  what  is  inside.  The  ob- 
servers do  not  suspect  that  they  have 
a  gyroscope  weighing  some  30  pounds 
to  deal  with  and  that  they  are  about 
to  wrestle  with  a  law  of  nature  which 
they  are  entirely  unfamiliar  with. 
The  affair  looks  so  simple  and  in- 
offensive that  it  arouses  no  suspicion 
of     trickery.     The     wisest     professor 


would  be  deceived  by  it. 

The  astonishment  comes  when 
someone  in  the  audience  who  thinks 
he  is  exta  strong  and  smart  is  invit- 
ed to  lay  the  apparatus  down.  He 
tries  his  best  but  he  can't  do  it.  It 
resists  every  effort  he  makes.  In  fact, 
the  more  he  pushes  it,  the  more  it 
resists  his  strength.  In  seeming  de- 
fiance of  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
all  the  other  familiar  laws,  the  tin 
casing  will  stand  right  up  on  its  edge. 
Now,  there  is  a  little  secret  and  if 
one  of  the  audeince  knows  this  secret 
he  can  wrestle  with  the  "wrestling 
gyro"  and  throw  it  with  one  hand — 
not  only  with  one  hand  but  with  a 
slight  push  of  a  finger.  What's  the 
idea?  According  to  a  strange  law 
which  gyroscopes  obey,  any  force  or 
pressure  which  is  exerted  at  the  top 
of  the  casing  will  be  shifted  a  quart- 
er of  the  way  around,  instead  of 
taking  effect  at  the  point  of  contact. 
By  this  most  singular  state  of  things, 
all  the  force  which  a  person  exerts  on 
the  casing  reacts  against  that  per- 
son's strength.  The  more  force  he 
exerts,  the  more  resistance  he  gets. 
In  this  way  he  is  really  working 
.against  his  own  strength.  However, 
if  he  gives  a  slight  push  to  the  casing 
at  a  point  farther  down,  below  the 
center,  he  will  easily  lay  it  on  its 
back — for  here  he  will  be  working 
with  the  force  of  gravity  instead  of 
against  it. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  professors, 
the  inventors,  the  scienttsis  and  the 
learned  people  generally,  will  keep 
right  on  uearthing  all  the  new 
things  they  can.  How  interesting 
such  things  are!  What  a  "kick" 
there  is  in  learning  facts  and  truths 
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which   have     never    been    brought   to  rounded.       Our     educational     system 

light  before,  or  which  have  not  been  thus   far  can   be  rated  almost  a   100 

put      to      full      use.     The      strongest  per  cent  failure  in  this  respect.     The 

whisky   can   boast  of  no   such   power  vast   majority   of   people — young   and 

to  produce  new  thrills  and  sensations.  old — are     more     interested      in     some 

It  is    a    crime  to    bring    up  the  next  brutal   prize   fight,   movie    scandal   or 

generation  in   such  a  way  that  they  murder  than  they  are  in  the  things 

remain   ignorant  of  the  multitude   of  which    furnish    nourishing    food    for 

wonders   with    which    they    are    sur-  the  mental  appetite. 


IF  WE  ONLY  UNDERSTOOD 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials, 

Knew  the  efforts  all  in  vain, 
And  the  bitter  disappointment ; 

Understood  the  loss  and  gain — 
Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 

Seem,  I  wonder,  just  the  same? 
Should  we  help  where  now  we  hinder? 

Should  we  pity  where  we  blame? 

Ah !  we  judge  each  other  harshly, 

Knowing  not  life's  hidden  force; 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 

Is  less  turbid  at  its  source; 
Seeing  not  amid  the  evil 

All  the  golden  grains  of  good, 
And  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 

Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives 

That  surround  each  other's  lives; 
See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit, 

Know  what  spur  the  action  gives — 
Often  we  would  find  it  better, 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  should ; 
And  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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OUR  CONSTITUTION 

(Selected) 


On  September  11,  1786,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  com- 
missioners from  only  five  States  at- 
tended this  meeting.  After  discuss- 
ing the  questions  of  Intercolonial 
commerce  and  alterations  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned,  after  recommending 
that  a  convention  of  all  the  States  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
'the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." This  eventually  led  to  the 
Constitutional  convention  in  1787. 

But  before  this,  the  first  continen- 
tal congress  met  in  the  now  ancient 
Carpenter's  hall,  Setpember  5,  1774, 
the  second,  met  in  the  state  house, 
and  there,  on  June  15.  1775,  Wash- 
ington was  appointed  commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  continetal  army.  In  the 
year  1787  delegates  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent states  assembled  here,  and,  af- 
er  almost  four  months  of  debate  be- 
hind closed  doors,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution for  the  United  States,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1787. 

Since   that  memorable   day  held   in 


the  ancient  Carpenter's  hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, men  have  fought  and  died, 
endured  incomprehensible  hardships, 
and  suffered  privations,  for  God  and 
country  and  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Costitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
one  hundred  per  cent  Americanism;  to 
preserve  the  memories  and  incidents 
of  our  association  in  the  past  wars; 
to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  ob- 
ligation to  the  community,  state  and 
nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of 
both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to 
make  right  the  master  of  might;  to 
promote  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our 
comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mu- 
ual  helpfulness;  and  to  safeguard 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  freedom,  and  democ- 
racy. 

This,  our,  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  not 
only  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but 
comprehends  within  itself  the  whole 
of  that  law. 


Fill  your  lungs  with  heaven's  pure  air,  your  mind  with  ele- 
vating thoughts,  your  heart  with  love,  and  you  will  have  joy 
for  your  journeying,  peace  for  your  pathway,  time  for  your 
tasks,  wisdom  for  your  work,  friends  for  your  fireside,  love  to 
the  last,  and  the  eternal  heaven  for  your  home. — Selected. 
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GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  LIFE 


The  first  word  in  the  above  title 
is  GETTING.  The  first  thing  a  ba- 
by does  when  it  arrives  here  is  to 
yell.  The  next  thing,  it  usually  op- 
ens its  mouth  to  GET  something.  The 
law  of  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  life.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
in  life's  later  years  there  can  be  no 
intelligent  giving  or  sharing  if  in  the 
eailier  years  there  has  not  been  some 
thoughtful  getting  or  acquring?  And 
since  the  world  always  needs  some 
helpful  people,  especially  in  times  of 
crisis,  let  us  not  be  so  quick  to  run 
down  those  who  have,  with  justice, 
practiced  the  arts  of  getting  and  sav- 
ing. 

However,  some  have  hit  upon  this 
idea  and  have  proceeded  to  let  it  oc- 
cupy their  sole  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest  of  the  title  to  this 
editorial,  namely,  "The  Most  Out  of 
Life." 

We  are  all  interested  in  getting. 
Everyone  is  naturally  selfish.  Some 
are  intelligently  selfish.  In  other 
words  there  is  a  higher  and  a  lower 
selfishness.  The  lower  selfishness  in- 
cites to  a  grabbing  of  more  material 
things  than  one  needs.  The  lower 
type  of  selfishness  often  thwarts, 
maims,  bruises,  crushes  others  to  gain 
its  ends. 

On  the  other  Hand  the  higher  sel- 
fishness seeks  the  more  indirect  way 
of  gaining  life's  more  durable  and 
real    values    which    through    various 


By  John  Edwin  Price 

forms  of  giving  (call  it  investing  of 
you  will)  heals,  helps,  assists  and  en- 
larges life  for  others. 

The  lower  selfishness,  if  practiced 
by  the  majority  of  persons  the  most 
of  the  time,  would  make  life  as  a 
whole,  a  literal  burning,  searing,  tor- 
turing hell  on  earth. 

The  higher  selfishness,  practiced 
by  even  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
pls  of  earth  for  only  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  the  time  would  ere  long  make 
of  this  warring  world,  love's  dwelling 
place.  Then  the  angels  in  Heaven 
might  become  jealous  of  earth  for 
God  himself  would  be  living  here  the 
most  of  the  time. 

No  wonder  the  higher  selfishness 
has  been  called  unselfishness.  St. 
Paul  advised,  "Set  thy  chief  affec- 
tions on  things  above."  Jesus  Christ 
recommended  treasures  where  there 
can  be  no  corrosion  or  decay  or  thiev- 
ery. 

Some  of  these  riches  are  an  abund- 
ance of  courage,  friendliness,  faith, 
hope  and  love.  In  getting  the  most 
out  of  life  the  wise  person  will  de- 
velop all  his  natural  powers  to  the 
utmost.  He  will  cultivate  some  last- 
ing friendships  among  the  folks  in 
books  as  well  as  the  neighborhood.  He 
will  practice  moderation  in  all  things. 
He  will  cultivate  the  cheerful  mood 
and  the  tolerant  spirit.  He  will  play 
and  work  and  worship.  He  will  prac- 
tice the  mood  of  prayer. 


Real  beauty  needs  no  cosmetics. — Selected. 
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THAT  A.  B.  DEGREE 

(Charity  and  Children) 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
dropping  of  mathematics  as  a  re- 
quirement for  the  A.  B.  degree  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
means  that  the  old  A.  B.  degree  is 
not  what  she  used  to  be.  It  does 
not  follow  that  substituting  Latin  or 
Greek  is  jumping  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.  As  a  rule  a  mind 
that  takes  readily  to  languages  has 
it  hard  in  mathematics  while  a  mind 
that  is  especially  gifted  in  mathemat- 
ics finds  languages  next  to  impossi- 
ble. Those  college  professors  may 
know  a  little  about  psychology  af- 
ter all.  This  adaptation  of  the  col- 
lege course  to  the  need  of  the  student 
will  bring  back  into  the  curriculum 
the  fast  fading  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  We  hail  the  step  with  glad- 
ness  as  it   is  putting  the  welfare   of 


the  student  ahead  of  a  stereotyped 
course  of  study  that  a  student  is 
forced  to  take  whether  it  is  adapted 
to  his  particular  type  of  mind  or  not. 
It  is  not  as  some  claim  evading  hard 
subjects;  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  Holy  Writ  which  says  that 
God  gave  gifts  to  men  and  an  honest 
effort  to  develop  those  gifts  that  are 
there  instead  of  developing  gifts  that 
are  not  there.  If  the  old  and  hon- 
ored A.  B.  degree  loses  some  of  its 
prestige  it  will  be  a  loss,  but  we  will 
be  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  prestige 
of  the  degree  if  the  student  receives 
a  better  cultivation.  After  all  there 
is  no  law  against  a  man's  becoming 
a  scholar  if  he  so  desires;  and  if  he 
is  a  real  scholar  people  will  not  stop 
to  enquire  about  the  number  of  units 
in  his  makeup. 


THE  LARGER  FELLOWSHIP 

We  bridge  earth's  mighty  rivers  and  we  cross  its  widest  seas, 
Thread  its  tropic  wilderness  and  its  deserts  brown  and  bare, 
Dare  the  dreary  polar  region  with  its  bergs  and  arctic  air, 
Span  with  iron  rails  the  continent  and  ride  upon  the  breeze, 
Looking  down  upon  the  mountains,  Alps,  Himalaya,  Pyranees. 
Let  us  bridge  our  prejudices,  conquer  all  the  seas  of  hate, 
Despite  our  clannish  spites  and  fears,  our  racial  prides  abate. 
And  frown  upon  our  littleness  as  righteous  love  decrees. 
Let  us  own  a  commonwealth  embracing  all  the  human  race. 
See  the  oneness  of  the  nature  that  is  pulsing  in  our  blood 
Behind  the  tongues  and  features  that  distinguish  race  and  clan. 
From  the  universal  Father  let  us  supplicate  a  grace 
That  shall  sweep  away  our  enmities  as  with  a  mighty  flood 
And  merge  our  lesser  loyalties  in  brotherhood  of  man. 

— Frank  Brooks  Cowgill. 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  CHILD 

(Charity  and  Children) 


There  is  one  child  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  has  no  friend  in  the  whole 
world.  The  state  is  doing  nothing 
for  him  and  the  relgious  and  frater- 
nal groups  are  doing  nothing  for 
him.  His  case  is  pitiable  beyond 
words.  He  is  too  intelligent  for  the 
state  school  at  Kinston  and  not  in- 
telligent enough  to  master  the  cours- 
es offered  in  the  public  schools.  He 
is  not  vicious  (at  present)  for  one  of 
the  state's  corrective  schools.  No 
provision  in  the  world  is  made  for 
him.  If  the  child  is  a  girl,  her  con- 
dition is  all  the  more  pitiable.  The 
orphanages  of  the  state  do  not  want 
such  children.  They  do  not  want  to 
have  the  mentally  deficient  in  their 
large  groups  of  children.  They  have 
no  provision  for  such.  They  do  not 
send  such  children  away  when  they 
are  discovered  in  the  group,  having 
been  taken  in  before  it  could  be  de- 
termined that  they  were  of  the  men- 
tally deficient,  but  they  do  not  admit 
such  knowingly. 

What  becomes  of  these  children 
when    they    grow    up?     That    is    an, 


ing  whereby  they  could  obtain  some 
of  these  things  through  honest  labor 
they  resort  to  thievery  and  banditry. 
The  state  is  not  allowed  to  forget 
them  permanently  but  expends  huge 
sums  of  money  on  them,  a  fraction  of 
which  would  have  saved  them  to  use- 
ful citizenship  if  it  had  been  done  in 
time. 

The  girl  cannot  always  be  ignored. 
Girls  have  a  way  of  growing  up  into 
women.  They  like  good  clothes  and 
some  social  life.  What  is  more  they 
are  going  to  have  them.  It  is  a  short 
sighted  policy  that  the  state,  relig- 
ious bodies,  and  fraternal  orders  are 
following  in  refusing  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  them  while  they  are 
young  and  teachable.  The  state,  re- 
ligious groups  and  fraternal  orders 
are  playing  the  ostrich  by  burying 
their  heads  in  the  sand  while  these 
girls  are  crying  for  bread.  The  day 
will  come  when  they  will  have  to  take 
account  of  them.  The  great  army 
of  fallen  women  is  receiving  daily 
recruits  from  this  class.  They  can 
be   taught  to   become   useful   citizens 


easy   one.     The   boys   find   their   way      but  are,  by  neglect,  being  made  into 
to   convict  camps.     A   great  per  cent      harlots. 


of  the  convicts  of  the  state  have  been 
recruited  from  this  class.  The  state 
forgets  them  as  long  as  possible  but 
eventually  has  tu  recognize  their 
existence.  These  boys  have  a  way  of 
growing  up  into  men.  They  like  to 
ride  in  automobiles.  They  like  to 
wear  good  clothes.  They  like  to  go 
places.     Never  having  had  any  train- 


We  are  not  criticizing  our  schools, 
we  are  not  criticizing  our  orphan- 
ages. We  know  that  we  have  no 
provision  for  them  but  we  ought  to 
make  provision.  They  constitute  our 
most  dependent  and  needy  class  and 
it  is  a  foolish  state  and  a  strange 
Christianity  that  utterly  ignores 
them. 
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MOTHER'S  VACATION 

By  Mrs.  Frank  Blackmore 


"I  will  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jessup,  and 
she  let  the  book  she  had  been  read- 
ing fall  into  her  lap,  and  set  her  lips 
in  a  firm  line. 

She  picked  up  the  book  and  read 
Hie  last  sentences  again:  "Every  mo- 
ther should  see  to  it  that  in  her  great 
love  for  her  children  she  does  not  allow 
them  to  become  helpless,  selfish,  shorn 
of  all  responsibility.  It  is  just  as 
unwise  to  do'  too  much  for  a  child  as 
too  little,  and  the  mother  who  has 
shielded  her  child  from  every  hard- 
ship sends  it  out  into  the  world  with 
a  poor  preparation  to  meet  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life." 

She  shut  the  book  a  trifle  impa- 
tiently. 

"Is  it  true?"  she  thought.  "Have 
I  been  doing  for  my  children  what 
they  should  have  done  for  themselves? 
I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I'll  try  it 
anyway." 


The  Jessup  family  were  not  early 
risers,  but  it  was  a  rule  of  the  house 
that  they  should  all  be  present  at  the 
eight  o'clock  breakfast.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  entire  family  seated  about 
the  table  next  morning  just  as  the 
clock  chimed  eight.  There  was  Rob, 
the  eldest,  a  boy  of  twenty,  Winifred, 
seventeen;  Harriet,  fifteen,  and  Jim- 
mie,  twelve.  The  father,  a  shrewd 
business  man  of  fifty,  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  table  opposite  Mrs  .Jessup,  who 
seemed  preoccupied  and  took  little 
part  in  the  conversation  until  Wini- 
fred said,  "Oh,  mother,  I  asked  Sal- 
lie  Jones  and  her  brother  and  their 
guests  to  come  to  dinner  tonight.     I 


thought  you'd  manage,  even  if  it  is 
Martha's  night  out.  It  was  the  only 
night  they  could  come." 

Then  the  bomb  exploded  in  their 
midst. 

"You  will  have  to  get  along  with- 
out me,"  said  Mrs.  Jessup  quietly 
"I'm  going  on  a  little  trip.  I  leave 
at  one-ten." 

There  was  absolute  silence  at  first. 
Mr.  Jessup  set  his  cup  down  so  quick- 
ly it  splashed  coffee  over  the  cloth, 
while  Rob,  wo  was  pouring  cream  on 
his  oatmeal,  forgot  to  stop  when  the 
dish  was  full.  The  girls  fairly  gasp- 
ed in  their  astonishment,  and  Jim- 
mie  mumbled  something  with  his 
mouth  full.  Mr.  Jessup  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"Why,  mother,  where  are  you  go- 
ing?    Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  vacation.  I'm 
going  to  Boston  at  first,  I  think,  and 
I'm  not  sure  of  my  movements  after 
that." 

"After  that!"  gasped  Winifred 
"How  long  do  you  intend  to  be  gone?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  decided,"  said  moth- 
er calmly.  "It  all  depends,  and, 
John,  I'll  take  a  check  for  $250, 
please;  if  I  need  more,  I'll  wire  you." 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty!  Isn't  that 
a  good  deal?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  You  see,  we've 
been  married  twenty-two  years,  and 
I've  only  been  away  five  times  in  all, 
and  never  alone,  and  for  my  own 
pleasure.  I  think,  John,  your  yearly 
jaunts  with  the  Fishing  Club  aver- 
age at  least  $200.     I'll  probably  need 
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more   before    I    get    back,    but    I   can 
wire." 

"But  mother,  how'll  we  ever  get 
along  without  you?  Wjho'll  keep 
house?"  asked  Rob. 

"Martha  is  pretty  capable,  you 
know,  Rob,  and  Winifred  must  do 
the  managing.  She's  seventeen  now; 
it's  time  she  learned." 

"But,  mother,"  wailed  Jimmie  "I 
don't  want  Winifred  to  take  care  of 
me  if  T  get  sore  throat,  and  I  just 
know  I'll  have  stone-bruises,  and  she 
won't  care  a  bit.  She'll  act  just  like 
she  did  when  I  went  in  swimming  and 
skinned  my  back." 

"I'll  look  out  for  you,  Jim,"  said 
Harriet.  "Win  shan't  boss  us,  eith- 
er." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Winifred, 
"what  about  the  dinner  tongiht? 
What  shall  I  do?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  If  you 
had  spoken  about  it,  I  would  have 
told  you." 

"But  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  Mother,  you  never  do  go 
away." 

"I  never  have  gone!"  corrected  mo- 
ther with  a  smile.  "What  never  has 
been,  may  be,  you  know.  We'll  have 
luncheon  at  twelve,  and  then  I'll  get 
away  in  plenty  of  time.  Now  I'll  go 
finish  packing." 

Left  alone,  consternation  settled 
upon  the  family.  What  could  it 
mean?  Mother,  who  had  always 
stayed  at  home  when  the  rest  had 
gone,  who  had  never  seemed  to  have 
any  wishes  of  her  own,  except  to  do 
for  others!  Mother,  to  say  in  such 
a  matter-of-fact  way,  "I'm  going  for 
a  little  trip!"  They  almost  doubted 
the    evidence    of   their    senses.     Wini- 


fred flew  to  the  phone  and  counter- 
manded her  dinner  invitations. 

"Mother  has  been  called  away  sud- 
denly," she  said.  "So  sorry,  but  we 
never  could  manage  it  without  her." 

Mother  was  invisible  all  morning, 
and  how  the  time  dragged!  At  noon 
she  came  down  dressed  in  a  pretty 
gray  suit  for  traveling.  Her  cheeks 
were  pink  with  excitement. 

"How  pretty  you  look,  mother!" 
said  Rob.  "I  never  noticed  before 
how  good  looking  you  are."  And 
they  all  looked  at  her  as  if  their  eyes 
had  been  suddenly  opened. 

"You'll  write,  Mary,"  said  John 
Jessup  as  he  bade  his  wife  good-bye 
at  the  station. 

"At  least  as  often  as  you  do  when 
you  are  away,"  smiled  Mrs.  Jessup, 
and  then  the  conductor  shouted,  "All 
aboard!"  and  mother  was  gone,  and 
none  of  them  saw  when  her  smile  fad- 
ed and  two  big  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

Mother  was  gone.  The  very  as- 
pect of  the  house  seemed  changed. 
Nothing  went  smoothly.  Even  Mar- 
tha seemed  less  efficient  than  usual. 
Winifred  spent  all  her  time  keeping 
house,  and  went  to  bed  at  night  dis- 
couraged. They  all  missed  her,  but 
John  Jessup  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  or  went  in  despair  to  the  club. 
For  twenty  years  Mary  Jessup  had 
been  always  at  home.  He  had  taken 
her  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  had 
only  now  begun  to  reailze  that  it  was 
her  presence  that  made  his  comfort 
and  happiness. 

"How  does  mother  do  it,  "Rob?" 
Winifred  said  one  day  to  her  broth- 
er. "She's  always  doing  something 
for  all  of  us.     She's  busv  from  morn- 
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ing  till  night.  I  don't  do  half  of  her 
work,  and  I'm  too  tired  to  go  out  or 
enjoy  anything.  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  one  thing,  when  she  comes 
back  she's  not  going  to  have  so  much 
to  do.  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  my 
own  things  and  take  some  of  her  re- 
responsibilities  besides." 

"We've  been  a  pretty  helpless  fam- 
ily," said  Rob.  "Let's  all  of  us  try 
to  save  mother  some." 

"She  shall  have  everything  she 
wants  except  another  vacation,"  said 
father,  looking  up  from  the  paper  he 
had  not  been  reading. 

Mother  had  written  from  Boston, 
and  then  not  again  for  a  week,  when 
another  short  note  came  saying  that 
she  was  enjoying  her  vacation  and 
hoped  they  were  getting  along  all 
right  without  her. 

As  for  mother,  she  was  taking  her 
vacation  in  a  beautiful  big  building 
covered  with  ivy  and  set  in  a  nest 
of  green  lawn,  gay  wth  flower-beds 
with  great  trees  shading  the  spacious 
verandas.  The  attendants  wore  blue 
gowns,  white  aprons  and  caps  and 
stepped  softly  through  the  halls.  And 
when  the  Jessup  family  was  reading 
the  second  from  mother,  she  was  lying 
white  and  weak,  in  her  room  enjoy- 
ing her  vacation. 


"1  wonder,"  she  said  to  the  white- 
capped  attendant,  "how  they're  get- 
ting on  at  home  without  me.  I  do 
hope  the  girls  will  look  after  Jimmie. 
Pie's  subject  to  croup  and  he  might 
have  it  even  in  summer.  I'm  glad 
I'm  getting  on  so  well.  In  three 
weeks  I  can  go  home." 

"No!"  in  answer  to  a  question,  "I 
could  not  tell  them  and  have  them 
worry  about  me  Nobody  but  Mar- 
tha knows  where  I  am." 

At  last  a  telegram  arrived. 

"I  will  be  home  today.  Meet  me. 
Mother." 

In  the  meantime,  a  white-capped 
nurse  had  slipped  a  letter  into  the 
mail  box,  a  letter  direct  to  John  Jes- 
sup— a  letter  that  he  read  and  hand- 
ed to  Winfred  without  a  word. 

It  was  a  family  of  tears  very  near 
the  surface  that  gathered  to  meet  mo- 
ther, and,  with  tednerness  unknown 
before,  welcome  her  home. 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Jimmie,  "It 
sure  has  been  awful  without  you,  but 
We're  all  going  to  look  out  for  you 
now,  and  Winifred  and  Harriet  have 
learned  a  lot  about  keeping  house." 

"I  rather  think  it  was  good  for  the 
family,"  said  mother,  "but  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ever  want  another  vacation." 


Taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  but  if  those  laid  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more 
easily  discharge  them;  but  we  have  many  others.  We  are 
taxed  twice  as  much  by  the  time  we  waste,  three  times  as 
much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly. 


— Benjamin  Franklin. 
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AMERICA  LEADS  IN  CRIME 

(Mecklenburg  Times) 


No  nation  in  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  time  has  had  so  much 
crime  as  in  America  today,  according 
to  a  statement  made  to  the  Charlotte 
Rotary  Club  Tuesday  by  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Lingle,  member  of  the  history  de- 
partment of  Davidson  college.  He 
was  speaking  on  the  conditions  of 
Europe,  and  claimed  that  people 
were  much  safer  from  trouble  in 
those  countries  than  they  are  in 
America. 

He  listed  crime  as  the  first  prob- 
lem in  this  country  and  enumerated 
several  other  problems  which  we  have 
that  are  not  bothering  the  Europeans. 
In  his  opinion  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  this  problem  by  pointing  out  the 
public  enemies  and  giving  them  pri- 
ority numbers  for  the  Federal  agents 
to  work  on.     It  is  a  matter  of  educa- 


tion and  will  take  a  long  while  to 
solve. 

Somehow  or  other  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  crime  has  about  reached 
its  peak  in  this  country  and  that,  in 
proportion  to  population,  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  a  decline  of  crime  in  this 
country  from  now  on.  Educational 
institutions  are  giving  the  matter 
more  thought  and  the  cities  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  offering  more 
and  better  training  for  the  young 
people  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
not  turn  to  crime  for  a  living,  but 
will  spend  their  lives  in  useful  occu- 
pations. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  before 
it  will  be  as  safe  for  tthe  citizens  of 
this  country  for  their  lives  and  their 
property  as  it  is  in  other  countries, 
not  even  excepting   China. 


WORRY 

Today  is  that  Tomorrow 

You  feared  so,  yesterday. 
And  cares  you  tried  to  borrow 

You  find  have  slipped  away. 
Remember  how  you  fretted 

At  things  that  might  befall? 
And  what  was  it,  you  netted? 

You  aged  yourself — that's  all! 
We  have  enough  of  trouble 

From  which  we  cannot  flee, 
So  let's  not  make  it  double 

Through  cares  we  think  we  see, 
Let's  not  in  fear  be  sinking — 

Be  brave,  and  don't  be  glum. 
But  sweeten  life,  by  thinking 

Of  cares  that  will  not  come. 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  George  H. 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Sam  Goodman,  of 
Concord,  for  a  number  of  magazines 
sent  to  the  School  last  week.  This  is 
fine  reading  material  and  will  be 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  boys. 
— o — 

Francis  Trexler,  who  left  the 
School  September  23,  1932,  called  on 
us  last  Firday.  He  is  now  employed 
as  waiter  in  the  Yadkin  Hotel  coffee 
shop,  Salisbury,  and  tells  us  he  is 
getting  along  very  nicely. 
— o — 

Leroy  Janey,  one  of  our  old  boys, 
visited  his  brother  here  last  Wednes- 
day. While  at  the  School  Leroy  was 
in  Cottage  No.  2,  and  left  the  insti- 
tution about  one  and  one-half  years 
ago.  He  reported  that  he  is  employ- 
ed in  a  cedar  mill  in  Greensboro  and 
is  getting  along  well. 
— o — 

As  we  go  to  press  we  regret  to 
learn  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  L.  S.  Pres- 
son,  matron  in  charge  of  the  Receiv- 
ing Cottage,  who  is  confined  to  the 
cottage  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
The  latest  report  coming  to  us  is  that 
she  is  resting  comfortably  and  show- 
ing slight  improvement. 

Thad  L.  Jackson,  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  a  former  member  of  our  print- 
ing class,  called  on  friends  at  the 
School  last  Friday.  He  was  paroled 
in  1928,  and  for  several  years  af- 
ter returning  to  his  home,  was  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Jackson  reports 
that  at  the  present  time  he  is  en- 
gaged   as    a    tobacco    buyer    for    the 


Washington  branch  of  the  American 
Tobacco   Company. 

— o — 
Horace  Pethel,  who  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  home  in  January, 
1931,  visited  the  School  last  week. 
He  reports  that  he  is  now  living  in 
Salisbury,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
part  time  work  as  steam  shovel  oper- 
ator, working  on  one  of  the  relief 
projects  in  that  community. 

Millard  Owenby,  of  Cottage  No.  1, 
who  was  taken  to  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  about 
two  weeks  ago  for  treatment  of  a 
bone  infection  in  his  leg,  underwent 
an  operaiton  last  Monday.  The  latest 
report  from  that  institution  states 
that  Millard  is  resting  comfortably 
and  getting  along  well. 

Everett  Wheeler,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  4,  stopped  in  to  see  old 
friends  at  the  School  one  day  last 
week. 

He  was  paroled  about  seven  years 
ago;  is  now  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  is  married. 

At  present  he  is  employed  as 
weaver  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Kanapo- 
lis,  where  he  has  been  working  two 
years. 

— o — 

Harley  W.  Rabon,  age  twenty 
years,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  3,  who 
was  paroled  April  7,  1932.  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  last  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Since  leaving  the  institution,  Har- 
ley has    been   employed   in    a   hosiery 
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mill  and  as  second  cook  in  a  Wilming- 
ton hotel. 

Last  February  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  member  of  Troop  E, 
Third  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Fort 
Meyer,  Va. 

He  is  enjoying  a  furlough  and  is 
spending  the  time  with  relatives  in 
Burlington. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  this  young 
trooper  and  to  learn  that  he  is  get- 
ting along  well. 

— o — 

The  hay  crop  at  the  Training 
School  has  been  abundant  this  year. 
The  barns  are  filled  to  the  rafters 
and  great  quantities  are  being  placed 
in  stacks  nearby. 

To  see  the  huge  loads  of  fine  hay 
passing  through  the  campus  en  route 
to  the  barn  brings  to  mind  our  own 
experience  in  the  hayfield  while  on 
the  farm.  It  is  quite  an  art  to  be 
able  to  build  up  a  good-looking  load 
of  hay,  and  the  man  on  the  farm  who 
could  build  the  largest  and  neatest 
looking  load,  was  acclaimed  as  sort 
of  a  neighborhood  champion. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  loads  of  lespedeza  hay 
passing  our  window  daily  for  the 
past  week,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
among  our  farm  boys  there  must  be 
several   expert  loaders. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  such  a  large 
supply  fo  hay  as  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant feed  item  at  the  School.  The 
daily  allowance  for  one  cow  is  esti- 
mated at  15  pounds,  which  amounts 
to  450  pounds  per  month  or  5.400 
pounds  consumed  during  the  year. 
Multiplying  this  by  one  hundred, 
(fifty  milch  cows;   and  allowing  pro- 


portionate amounts  for  dry  cattle 
and  young  stock)  would  give  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  hay  needed  for 
the  dairy  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
feeding  20  horses  and  mules. 
— o — 

It  is  often  quite  interesting  to  note 
the  boys'  attitude  toward  the  School 
and  the  effort  being  made  for  their 
improvement  and  development  while 
here.  On  a  recent  visit  of  the  pa- 
rents of  one  of  our  boys,  they  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  what  he  wish- 
ed to  do  upon  leaving  the  School.  His 
reply  was  that  he  wanted  to  return 
home  and  complete  his  education, 
then  come  back  and  become  an  em- 
ployee of  the  institution,  preferably 
that  of  school  teacher. 

This  lad,  by  the  way,  has  made  an 
excellent  record  since  coming  to  us. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
School  he  was  absolutely  beyond  the 
control  of  his  parents,  and  many 
were  the  supplications  for  entrance. 
The  parents  are  now  greatly  pleased 
with  the  change  in  his  attitude  and 
have  great  hopes  for  his  future. 

Rev.  Will  J.  Roach,  pastor  of  Cove- 
nant Presbyterian  Ch  u  r  c  h  ,  Low- 
ell, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  I 
Cor.  3:10-17,  and  the  subject  of  his 
talk  to  the  boys  was,  "Building  Tem- 
ples." 

Rev.  Mr.  Roach  began  by  stating 
that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in 
the  erection  of  splendid  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  various  gods  of  the 
world,  where  people  might  assemble 
to  worship  them.     The  most  magnifi- 
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cent  of  these  structures  was  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon. 

Many  of  these  temples,  said  the 
speaker,  in  spite  of  the  money,  gen- 
ius and  art  employed  in  their  con- 
struction, have  now  crumbled  into 
dust,  very  few  traces  being  left  to 
show  that  they  ever  existed.  He  then 
told  the  boys  that  each  one  of  them, 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  was 
constructing  a  temple,  and  that  tem- 
ple could  be  made  good  or  bad,  just 
as  the  builder  chose  to  make  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Roach, 
people  thought  they  must  hare  a 
certain  place  in  which  to  gather  in 
order  to  get  in  touch  with  God,  while 
we  have  been  taught  that  God  is  ev- 
erywhere, and  that  we  can  go  to  Him 
for  guidance  at  any  time. 

The  speaker  further  stated  that 
God  has  intended  for  each  one  of  us 
to  build  a  temple,  not  as  spacious  as 
the  one  built  by  Solomon,  but  a  build- 
ing that  God  has  said  belongs  to  Him, 
and  should  be  dedicated  to  His  ser- 
vice— the  temple  of  our  own  bodies 
and  minds.  In  this  house  God's  spirit 
wants  to  dwell  and  if  we  do  as  He 
wishes,  we,  therefore,  become  living 
temples.  Now  if  we  are  to  become 
living  temples,  why  not  build  accord- 
ing to  God's  specifications  as  found 
in  the  Bible? 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
this  building  of  ours  is  the  founda- 
tion, said  the  speaker.  Every  man  has 
a  chance  to  build  a  temple,  and  up- 
on the  length  of  time  he  has  in  which 
to  build  depends  the  soundness  of 
the  structure.  Just  as  in  the  erec- 
tion of  great  sky-scrapers,  where  the 
foundations     sometimes     go     as     far 


into  the  ground  as  the  buildings 
tower  in  thhe  air,  the  foundation  for 
our  temple  must  be  deep-rooted 
enough  to  support  the  structure.  If 
the  foundation  is  not  secure,  the  tem- 
ple must  surely  fall. 

There  is  only  one  foundation  rock 
for  us  to  build  upon,  said  Rev.  Mr. 
Roach,  and  that  is  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  no  other  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  afford  to  buiid  such  a 
precious  thing  as  a  life.  No  man 
should  hesitate  to  build  upon  this 
foundation,  for  it  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  secure.  What  would  it 
profit  a  man  to  try  to  build  a  life 
upon  something  which  is  sure  to  give 
way,  thereby  wrecking  that  life? 

The  next  important  thing  about  a 
building,  continued  the  speaker,  is  the 
cornerstone.  In  many  material  build- 
ings we  see  a  corner-stone  which  tells 
exactly  what  that  particular  build- 
ing is,  when  erected,  etc.  In  this 
spiritual  house  of  ours  we  should  ac- 
cept Jesus  Christ  as  the  corner-stone, 
and  let  it  be  placed  right  out  in  iront 
to  let  people  know  just  where  we 
stand. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  in 
this  building  are  the  materials  to  be 
used.  A  building  must  be  in  accord 
with  its  foundation,  therefore,  noth- 
ing must  be  placed  in  it  that  would 
not  do  honor  to  the  foundation.  This 
structure  is  to  be  tried  by  the  ravag- 
es of  time  and  the  fire  of  eternity, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  materials 
that  go  to  make  it  up  should  be  se- 
lected with  the  greatest  care.  The 
many  things  that  go  into  our  lives 
are  interwoven.  If  we  neglect  a  sin- 
gle item,  the  temple  is  weakened. 

Many   buildings,   said   the    speaker, 
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look  very  good  on  the  outside,  but  on 
the  inside  they  are  poorly  construct- 
ed. When  building  this  thing  we 
call  character,  let  us  see  that  the  ma- 
terials are  of  the  very  best,  and  that 
it  looks  as  well  on  the  inside  as  on 
the  outside.  The  great  question  con- 
fronting us  today  is  what  do  we  look 
like  on  the  inside?  What  kind  of 
thoughts  are  in  our  minds?  If  a  per- 
son, no  matter  how  nice  he  looks  out- 
wardly, is  not  clean  inside,  there  is 
not  much  hope  for  him.  The  world 
looks  on  the  exteral,  but  God  looks 
on  the  internal  part  of  man. 

There  are  three  things,  said  the 
speaker,  that  we  must  put  in  the  tem- 
ple of  our  souls — just  as  we  often  see 
statues  in  a  great  building;  they  are: 

(1)  The    statue     of    faith — a    cross; 

(2)  a    statue    of    hope — an    anchor; 

(3)  a  statue  of  love,  the  greatest  of 
all — represented    hy    a    heart. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Roach  stat- 
ed that  Gcd  wants  to  dwell  in  this 
spiritual  house  of  ours,  therefore,  we 
should  leave  a  place  for  Him.  Un- 
like   material    buildings,  this  temple  of 


the  soul,  when  God  is  permitted  to 
live  within,  does  not  become  a  crumb- 
ling ruin  when  we  die,  but  lives  on 
throughout  the  boundless  realms  of 
eternity. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  had 
Rev.  Mr.  Roach  with  us  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  feel  sure  our  boys  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  his  helpful 
and  inspiring  message.  The  fact  that 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  he  has  been  active- 
ly engaged  in  Boy  Scout  work  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  proves  be- 
yond a  doubt  he  is  a  great  lover  of 
boys,  and  his  address  here  last  Sun- 
day very  clearly  showed  that  he 
knows  how  to  talk  to  them  in  a  mail- 
er that  will  help  them  along  the  high- 
way of  life. 

This  was  Rev.  Mr.  Roach's  first 
visit  to  the  School  and  we  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindly  interest  in  the  work 
being  carried  on  here,  assuring  him 
at  the  same  time  that  a  most  cordial 
welcome  awaits  him  whenever  he  may 
find  it  convenient  to  visit  us  again. 


If  I  can  live  in  simple  comfort  and  owe  no  man,  sharing  in- 
timately with  loved  ones  life's  varied  experiences ;  if  I  can 
bring  a  touch  of  healing  and  a  clearer  outlook  into  the  trials 
and  problems  of  those  with  whom  I  mingle;  if  I  can  humbly 
undertake  public  service  when  the  public  calls  me,  caring  nei- 
ther too  much  nor  too  little  for  popular  approval ;  if  I  can  give 
spiritual  values  always  the  first  place,  and  gladly  sink  from 
sight,  like  a  bit  of  leaven,  that  others  might  be  elevated — then 
will  this  experiment  of  living  yield  in  full  measure  the  true 
wealth  of  contentment  and  happiness. — Alfred  Osborne. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 


Week  Ending  September  29,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(6)    Arthur  Boyette  7 

(3)  Floyd  Combs  3 

(6)  William  Dillon  6 
(5)   Alden  Jones  6 

Wilson  Myrick 
(13)    Earl  Rogers  13 

(7)  Richard    Sullivan  12 
(13)    Ashley  Thompson  13 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

William  Anders  2 
William  Goodson  12 
Claude   McLaughlin  9 

(4)  Millard    Owenby  12 
Charles  Pepper  2 
Latha  Warren  2 
Eugene  Whitt  10 

(3)    Everett  Williamson  10 
Wiley  Willoughby  5 
(13)   Harvard  W|inn  13 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

William  Adkins  6 
(2)    Arthur    Craft  2 

(2)  Thomas  Horton  6 
Clyde  Kivett  6 
Vasco  Robinson  7 
Fred  Seibert  7 

(3)  Y.,  V.  Spates  8 


(8) 


(5) 
(7) 


(8) 


COTTAGE  No.  3 

Emerson  Barnhill  5 
William    Barber  9 
Barney  Caviness  5 
Charles  Furchess  5- 
Marcellus  Gurganus  10 
Percy  Gurganus  9 
Eugene  Green  2 
Edgar  Hatley 
Jesse  Holleman  3 
Claude  Hicks  5 
Frank  Hutchins  10 
Thomas  Reavis  5 


Harvey  Watson  5 
Thomas  Wilson  4 
(3)   D.  C.  Winston  6 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

Carlton   Calloway  3 
(3)    Clyde  Dixon  8 

Wayne  Fowler  3 
(2)   William  Hill  8 
(2)    Ralph   Johnson  11 

(2)  William  Justice  8 

(3)  Thomas  Little  8 
Thomas  Maness  2 
Joel  Moore 

(4)  Joseph   McPherson  4 
(2)    Robert  Orrell  5 

Elmo  Parrish  2 
(4)    Robert  Pen! and  6 
(2)    Clyde  Reece  2 

Richard  Sprinkle  5 
(2)    Melvin  Walters  8 

Hubert  Williams  6 

Wheeler   Sturdivant  12 


(2) 

(4) 

(4) 
(2) 

(5) 

(2) 


(6) 


(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  5 

Ogburn  Cason  2 
William  Cassell  5 
Max  Cecil  10 
Jack  Freeman  4 
Bert  Ferguson  5 
William   Hare  3 
Paul  Johnson  7 
George  Kye  11 
Louis  Tarkington  10 
Robert  Wbrthington 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Barnes  6 
Earl  Bass  7 
Jesse  Cleveland  10 
Leo  Forrester  6 
Vernon  Hubbard  4 
Robert  Keith  3 
Leonard   Melton  5 
James  Stepp  5 
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COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)  Boyd  Barringer  4 
William  Beach  3 

(13)   Caleb  Hill  13 

Houston  Howard  4 
Perry  Harvell  2 
Martin  Hicks  2 
Joseph   Long  4 
Kenneth  Messick  5 
Ralph  McCracken 

(3)  R.  B.  Norton  5 
Theodore  Nines  9 

(10)   Douglas  Wilkes  11 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(5)  Charles  Banks  10 
Clyde  Bolton  3 
Sam  Belk  6 

(2)  George  Chambers  7 

(3)  Thomas  Hudson  10 
(2)   Guy  Lewis  4 

(2)  Luther   Pierce  6 

(4)  Ernest  Rivenbark  4 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Eugene  Alexander 
Joseph  Brooks  3 
Charles  Crctts  5 

(4)   Woodfin  Fowler  9 
(12)    Frank  Hall  12 

(4)    Hoyette  Hudson  8 
Levi  Merritt  4 

(6)  Ben  Overby  11 

(4)  Homer  Smith  9 
(2)    Bryan  Williams  7 

(9)   Richard  Wrenn  9 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

James  Bell  4 

(3)  Jack  Carver  5 

(6)  Norwood   Cockerham  9 
(3)   J.  B.  Grooms  3 

David  Kirksey  4 
William  Knight  2 

(5)  Marvin  Miller  7 

(7)  James  Patterson  7 
(9)   Charles  Pollard  11 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(10)   Everett  Bell  10 
(7)    Charles  Bowman  7 
Lewis  Crawford  11 
Robert  Farmer  5 


(6)   Bennie  Holland  12 
Warren  Holleman  6 

(12)  David  Hodge  12 
(6)   James  Montford  12 

(2)  Norman  McGee  6 
James  Rector  3 
Theodore  Rector  3 
Grady   Shields  2 

(5)   Eldridge  Ward  10 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(4)    Earl  Atwood  10 

(4)  James  Douglas  11 
Marvin  Edwards 

(5)  Horace   Faulkner  10 
Alfred  Holleman  8 
Basil  Johnson  8 

(4)    Edward  Lockamy  10 
Glenn  O'Quinn  9 
Eli  Philemon  9 

(4)   Andrew  Powell  7 

(3)  Homer  Quick  9 

(4)  William  Stevens  6 

(4)  Lonnie  Sloan  7 

(5)  Thomas  Welch  12 
Olive  Weaver  7 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(3)  Boyd  Baker  3 

(8)  Jennings  Norris  11 

(5)  Lin  wood  Potter  7 

(13)  Howard  Wilson  13 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Clarence  Ashburn  6 
Nelson  Daubenmeyer 
Hobart  Johnson  3 
Stacy  Long  3 
J.  C.  Mobley  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3)    Robert  Alexander  10 
Marvin  Ashe  3 

(3)   John  Caddell  8 

(2)    Earl  Chambers  9 
George  Gibson  5 
Montford  Glassgow 
George  Hill  4 

(2)   Wilson  Medlin  7 
Walter  Mitchell  3 

(2)    George  McManus  8 
Marvin   Malcom  4 
Edward  Martin  6 
James  McCracken 
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Harlev  Pennell  7  (10)   Winfred   Whitlock  10 
Paul   Rhodes  2  Richard  Wilder  2 

Marshall  Scoggins  5  (3)   Roy  Wyrick  8 

Richard    Tysinger  8  (2)    Frank  Wakefield  7 


THE  WORLD'S  RIVERS 

The  Tiber  is  only  230  miles  long. 

The  world-famous  Orontes  is  only  240  miles  long. 

The  Zambezi,  in  South  America,  is  1800  miles  long. 

Slow  rivers  flow  at  the  rate  of  three  to  seven  miles  per  hour. 

Twelve  creeks  in  the  United  States  bear  the  name  of  Rhine. 

The  Ganges  is  1,570  miles  long,  and  drains  an  area  of  750,- 
000  square  miles. 

The  Hudson  river,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  is  400  miles 
in  length. 

The  branches  of  the  Mississippi  have  an  aggregate  length  of 
15,000  miles. 

For  over  1,200  miles  the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  tribu- 
tary system. 

The  River  Jordan  has  its  origin  in  one  of  the  largest  springs 
in  the  world. 

In  islands  of  too  small  size  to  have  rivers,  creeks  are  digni- 
fied by  that  name. 

The  Connecticut,  the  principal  stream  of  New  England,  is 
450  miles  in  length. 

During  a  single  flood  of  the  Yangste  Kiang,  in  China,  600,- 
000  people  were  drowned. 

The  most  extensive  protective  river  works  in  Europe  are  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

The  Rhine  is  only  960  miles  long,  but  drains  a  territory 
nearly  double  the  area  of  Texas. 

The  Irish,  in  Siberia,  in  2,200  miles  in  length  and  drains 
600,000  miles  of  territory. — Selected. 
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I  THE  DAY  AND  THE  WORK 


* 


There  is  waiting  a  work  where  only  your 
hands  can  avail; 


♦ 


*  And  so,  if  you  falter,  a  chord  in  the  music  * 

*  will  fail.  % 
J  We  may  laugh  to  this  sky,  we  may  lie  for  an  t* 

*  hour  in  the  sun;  f 

*  But  we  dare  not  go  hence  till  the  labor  ap-  ^ 
£  pointed  is  done.  *■ 

*  t 
f  t 
|*  To  each  man  is  given  a  marble  to  carve  for  % 

|*  the  wall;  || 

*  A  stone  that  is  needed  to  heighten  .the  beau-  * 
%  ty  of  all ;  ♦ 
|*  And  only  his  soul  has  the  magic  to  give  it  a  % 
|  grace ;  | 

*  And  only  his  hands  have  the  cunning  to  put  * 

X  it  in  place.  ♦ 

•^  ■& 

%  — Edwin  Markham.  % 

*  f 

*  ± 
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THE  LESSON  COUMBUS  TAUGHT 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 

The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 

"What  shall  I  say,  brave  adm'r'l,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?"'       t  ,   ,->    . 

"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day: 

'Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 
For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'r'l;  speak  and  say — " 
He  said;     "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed.     They  sailed.     Then  spake  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 

He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 

Brave  Adm'r'l,  say  but  one  good  word:, 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 

The  brave  words  leaped  like  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 

Of  all  dark!     And  then  a  speck —  .     . 

A  light!     A  light!     A  light!     A  light! 

It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn.  y 

He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world, 

Its  grandest  lesson:     "On,  sail  on!" 

— Joaquin  Miller. 
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MRS.  LAWRENCE  S.  PRESSON 

This  institution  has  realized  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence  S.  Presson  from  the  effects  of  pneumonia,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  one  week. 

The  officials  and  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  are  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  death  of  this  splendid  woman,  who  served  as 
cottage  mother  for  the  boys  of  the  Receiving  Cottage  for  more 
than  eight  years. 

She  was  liked  by  everyone,  having  the  qualities  of  a  delightful 
hostess  on  any  occasion,  besides  she  knew  just  how  to  approach 
the  new  boys  regardless  of  class,  making  them  feel  the  institution 
as  a  whole  was  a  home  and  a  friend  to  the  defenceless  boy.  Mrs. 
Presson  will  be  missed  in  the  capacity  as  a  faithful  worker  and  as 
one  who  added  color  and  joy  to  the  social  life  of  the  institution. 

Mrs.  Presson  was  buried  at  Monroe  last  Monday  at  11  a.  m.,  but 
as  a  beautiful  tribute  to  this  faithful  co-worker  an  impressive  and 
touching  service  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school  building 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  funeral  in  Monroe. 

The  boys  and  members  of  the  staff  marched  en  masse  to  the 
auditorium  with  bowed  heads  and  subdued  voices  to  listen  to  the 
impressive  funeral  rites  conducted  by  Rev.  Walter  L.  Miller,  pas- 
tor of  the  Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord. 

The  School  takes  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  Mr.  Presson  and 
the  young  son  left  to  mourn  her  death,  the  deepest  sympathy. 


TRUSTEES  MEET 

Last  Thursday,  October  3rd,  was  the  date  for  the  Fall  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  The 
members  present  were:  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  chairman;  Messrs. 
D.  B.  Coltrane,  J.  F.  Spruill,  Paul  C.  Whitlock;  Mesdames  R.  0. 
Everett,  Cameron  Morrison,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw. 
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All  plans  for  the  building  of  the  Indian  Cottage  were  discussed 
with  the  final  decision  that  all  detail  work  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Chairman 
Hartsell,  Messrs.  Coltrane  and  Roy  Propst. 

The  Trustees  expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with 
the  plans  suggested  by  Superintendent  Boger  for  enlarging  the 
room  used  for  the  King's  Daughter's  Library,  so  as  to  hold  all  do- 
nations. 

The  veteran  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  D.  B.  Col- 
trane, who  is  always  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  institution,  projected 
the  idea  of  beautifying  the  School  grounds,  with  the  vision  and 
hope  of  making  the  Jackson  Training  School  the  show  place  of  the 
State,  and  we  might  go  further  and  say,  make  this  spot  one  of  the 
many  show  places  of  the  South. 

Realizing  what  effect  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  taste 
will  have  upon  the  boys,  Mr.  Coltrane  aspires  to  have  all  work  on 
the  grounds  directed  by  a  capable  landscape  gardener.  This  work 
will  reflect  the  vision  of  the  present  Trustees  to  fwfeare  co-workers, 
besides  give  the  boys  a  vocational  training  that  will  prove  uplift- 
ing and  helpful. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  the  first 
Thursday  in  January  of  the  new  year — 1936. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

October  12th  marks  the  443rd  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  annual  observance  of  Columbus  Day,  now  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  exercises  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  will  be  the  occasion  for  paying  tribute  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, one  of  the  most  romantic  and  tragic  figures  in  history, 

Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa  about  500  years  ago,  the  exact  date 
being  uncertain.  After  receiving  some  instruction  in  science  and 
navigation,  he  went  to  sea  early,  and  within  a  few  years  visited 
most  of  the  important  ports  of  the  then  known  world.  Having 
become  convinced  of  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  reaching  Asia  by  sailing  westward. 
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Desiring  to  lead  an  expedition  of  exploration  in  that  direction,  he 
appealed  in  vain  for  assistance  to  various  rulers,  and  finally  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  After  many  heart-breaking  re- 
buffs and  delays,  Queen  Isabella  aided  in  supplying  three  small  ves- 
sels for  the  voyage.  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  on  August  3, 
1492,  and  although  the  fears  of  his  sailors  nearly  caused  mutiny 
at  times  he  reached  land,  probably  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Baham- 
as, on  October  12. 

Other  voyages  and  attempts  at  colonization  followed,  but  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  rule  of  Columbus  resulted  in  his  being  sent 
back  to  Spain  in  chains.  Although  permitted  to  make  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage  after  that,  Columbus  was  never  restored  to  his 
rights,  and  he  lived  a  broken  and  forsaken  man  until  his  death  in 
1506. 

But  his  remains  were  to  make  another  voyage  to  America  and 
return.  First  buried  at  Seville;  his  body  was  removed  to  Haiti  in 
1542 ;  to  Havana  in  1795,  and  finally  back  to  Seville  in  1898. 

Columbus  Day  was  first  observed  in  Colorado,  but  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  its  observance  has 
become  widespread  throughout  the  United  States, 

— Reidsville  Review. 


DO  YOUR  PART! 

Fire  Prevention  Week  is  to  be  observed  from  October  6  to  12. 
And  here  is  a  thought  worth  considering  in  the  meantime: 

Friendly  fire — fire  under  control — is  one  of  man's  greatest  boons. 
It  keeps  us  warm,  cooks  our  foods,  motivates  our  industries,  and 
serves  us  in  countless  other  ways. 

Unfriendly  fire — fire  out  of  control — is  one  of  man's  greatest 
enemies.  It  destroys  property — causing  irreparable  economic  loss. 
It  menaces  life.  It  hampers  progress.  It  threatens  community 
development,  and  industrial  activity  and  employment. 

A  building  for  example,  represents  something  besides  money, 
tt  represents  energy,  achievement,  labor.  If  it  is  a  factory  build- 
ing, it  represents  creative,  productive  wealth.  When  fire  destroys 
that  building,  insurance  will  give  back  part  of  the  money  it  cost, 
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but  nothing  can  give  back  the  energy  that  is  wasted.  Nothing 
can  make  up  for  the  work  lost,  the  jobs  destroyed,  the  diminished 
purchasing  power  the  fire  caused.  The  indirect  costs  of  fire — 
costs  which  cannot  be  put  into  a  balance  sheet — are  the  real  mea- 
sure of  our  national  fire  waste.  Those  indirect  costs  are  many 
times  the  direct  costs. 

Somewhere,  as  you  read  this,  a  home  is  being  burned  to  the 
ground.  A  factory  building  is  a  smoldering  ruin.  A  man  is 
screaming  in  pain  from  a  burn  that  will  prove  fatal.  All  this  is 
the  result  of  someone's  oversight,  someone's  carelessness,  some- 
one's stupidity.  Are  you  willing  to  do  your  part  to  minimize  such 
happenings  in  the  future? — Selected. 


JUDGE  NOT! 

Justice  is  charity,  for  to  be  charitable  one  must  be  just.  Public 
sentiment  is  molded  to  the  point  that  charity  means  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  ills  of  humanity,  by  giving  food  and  clothing, 
medicine  and  other  things  essential  for  physical  ailments — but 
true  charity  is  the  seeking  and  giving  of  justice,  in  both  the  small 
and  large  things  of  life. 

For  instance,  to  the  heart  hungry,  charity  and  justice  feeds 
love ;  to  the  bereft  and  stricken  it  gives  sympathy  and  to  the  lone- 
ly comradeship.  It  also  gives  hope  to  him  who  is  down,  encour- 
ages the  disheartened,  strengthens  the  weak.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  thought  is  that  charity  and  justice  smooth  the  rough- 
er places  of  life  so  as  to  make  the  pathway  of  humanity  easier  and 
more  delightful.     To  be  just  it  is  necessary  to  be  charitable. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


A  PRAYER 

"My  life  shall  touch  a  dozen  lives 

Before  this  day  is  done, 
Leave   countless   marks   for  good 
or  ill 

Ere  sets  the  evening  sun. 
So  this  the  wish   I   always  wish 

The  prayer  I  ever  pray; 
Lord,   may    my    life    help    other 
lives 

It  touches  by  the  way." 

The   state   of  matrimony   is  one   of 
the  united  states  ruled  by  a  woman. 
— o — 
One  of  the  common   errors   of   life 
is  to  expect  everybody  to  conform  to 
our  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 
— o — 
Bad  luck  comes  to  most  of  us,  at 
some  time;  but  we  are  all  more  bless- 
ed than  most  of  us  deserve. 
— o — 
There  was  a  time  when  all  of  the 
honking   was    done   by    geese.        Now 
the   automobile    horn    has    supplanted 
the  gander. 

— o — 
When     in     doubt    a     married    man 
should  listen  to  his  wife.     When  not 
in  doubt — well,  it's  best  to  listen  any- 
way. 

— o — 
The   reason    some   men   fail   to    ac- 
complish anything  worth  while  is  be- 
cause they    are    too    busy    criticizing 
their  fellowmen. 

— o — 
They  tell  me  there  is  plenty  of  mon- 
ey  in   circulation.     The   trouble    with 
me  is  I  seem  to  be  outside  of  the  cir- 


culation zone,  with  a  great  many  oth- 
ers. 

— o — 

The  old  saying  is:  Laugh  and  the 
world  laughs  with  you.  Cry  and  you 
simply  ruin  your  make-up  for  your 
tear  shedding. 

— o — 

In  days  gone  by  spooning  couples 
use  to  save  gas  by  turning  it  down 
low  in  the  parlor.  Now  they  econo- 
mize on  it  by  parking  the  car.  It 
has  become  a  sort  of  side  issue  along 
the  highways. 

After  I  pay  my  laundry  bills  nowa- 
days, I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
those  good  old  colored  souls  who  used 
to  come  to  our  home  and  do  the  wash- 
ing for  the  family  for  75  cents  and 
scrub  the  kitchen  and  front  and  back 
porches. 

A  man  is  more  excited  when  his 
car  won't  run  than  when  his  wife 
has  a  meal  late.  And  you  know  how 
agitated  he  can  get  over  that.  Which 
leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  men  are 
the  queerest  animals  in  existence,  and 
I  believe  some  women  will  heartily 
agree  with  me. 

— o — 

Care,  caution,  competence — these 
constitute  the  trinity  which  can  pre- 
vent automobile  accidents,  major  and 
minor  ones  alike.  The  issue  must  be 
put  squarely  up  to  each  driver — it  is 
purely  an  individual  problem,  and  will 
always  remain  so.  Traffic  laws  and 
enforcement  can  do  nothing  if  the 
public  will  not  co-operate.     Will  you? 
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I  used  to  think  that  "Eat  Shoppe" 
was  the  lowest  depth  to  which  our 
beautiful  English  language  could  be 
dragged.  But  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
phrase  even  more  horrible.  It  was  in 
front  of  an  elaborate  stucco  service 
station  for  autos  and  two  foot  letters 
in  electric  lights  proclaimed  with  a 
shriek,  "GREASING  PALACE." 
Shades  of  Webster  defend  us. 

It  is  tragic  to  think  how  many  peo- 
ple are  worrying  away  their  lives. 
We  worry  about  our  health.  We  wor- 
ry about  our  wealth — or  lack  of  it. 
We  worry  about  our  business.  We 
worry  about  our  children — and  oft- 
times  about  other  people's  children. 
We  worry  about  the  weather.  We 
worry  what  other  people  think  of  us 
and  what  may  happen  to  us  tomor- 
iow.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
in  a  world  of  marvelous  beauty,  with 
God's  blue  canopy  above  with  birds 
singing  carols  in  the  air  and  little 
flowers  smiling  up  into  our  faces, 
thousands  of  us  fret  away  our  years 
in  the  bitter  bondage  of  anxiety.  Sure- 
ly God  never  meant  it  so  to  be. 
— o — 
A  COLORFUL  SEASON 

From  time  immemorial  poets  have 
called  the  autumn  season  "The  Mel- 
ancholy Days."  Why  should  they  be 
melancholy?  Why  should  we  con- 
tract hypochondria  when  nature  is 
giving  us  the  bounty  of  her  products; 
and  painting  the  fields  and  forests 
in  the  most  brilliant  colors?  There 
is  in  autumn  no  anodyne  like  the 
summer  heats.  It  is  the  season  when 
our  knowledge  of  life  and  destiny  is 
most  apparent,  when  the  sense  of 
tragedy   is   most   awake.     Tragedy   is 


not  the  worst  of  life.  The  tragedy  of 
autumn  is  filled  With  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance. It  is  this  season  when  the 
tragic  beauties  of  the  year  are  found. 

It  is  at  this  season  that  nature's 
garden  is  filled  with  the  richest  col- 
ors. The  nodding  dahlias  dazzle  the 
eye,  great  crimson  clusters  of  savia 
flash  like  a  brilliant  flame  in  some 
dull,  dark  place,  and  the  cheerful  lan- 
tanas,  with  their  mingled  fringe  of 
many  colors,  bring  a  bright  inspira- 
tion with  them. 

But,  above  all  of  these  not  so  poetic, 
perhaps,  more  cheerful,  more  hopeful, 
more  promising  than  all  others,  is  the 
goldenrod,  that  steady  and  sure  har- 
binger of  the  coming  autumn.  It 
stands  in  the  closing  door  of  summer, 
foretelling  the  approaching  frost-nip- 
ped foliage  and  the  reposed  beauty  of 
the  woods  and  the  country  lanes. 

But  soon  even  the  goldenrod  will 
fade  like  our  hopes,  the  leaves  of  the 
hardy  stalk  will  fade  like  our  years, 
the  golden  petals  will  be  fleeing  with 
every  passing  wind  like  our  illusions, 
the  color  of  its  nodding  head  will  be- 
come like  our  own  when  the  sun 
grows  cold.  The  golden  rod  seems  to 
bear  secret  relations  with  our  desti- 
nies. 

Truly  the  flowers  of  autumn  seem 
to  be  God's  thoughts  of  beauty  tak- 
ing form  to  gladden  mortal  gaze.  We 
can  cheerfully  join  with  Horace 
Smith  and  say  of  autumn's  flowers: 
"Your  voiceless  lips,  0,  flowers,  are 
living  preachers — each  cup  a  pulpit, 
each  leaf  a  book,"  and  the  golden  rod 
is  nature's  brightest  jewel  with  whose 
wealth  she  decks  the  dying  summer 
days. 
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THE  MEAN  SIDE  OF  NAPOLEON'S 
CHARACTER 


(Swinton's  Fifth  Reader) 

Napoleon  had  the  virtues  of  the  sion  for  stage 
masses  of  his  constituents;  he  had 
also  their  vices.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
brilliant  picture  has  its  reverse.  But 
that  is  the  fatal  quality  which  we 
discover  in  our  pursuits  of  wealth, 
that  it  is  treacherous,  and  is  bought 
by  the  breaking  or  weakening  of  the 
sentiments;  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
we  should  find  the  same  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  champion,  who  pro- 
posed to  himself  simply  a  brilliant 
career,  without  any  stipulation  or 
scruple   concerning  the   means. 

Napoleon  was  singularly  destitute 
of  generous  sentiments.  The  high- 
est-placed individual  in  the  most  cul- 
tivated age  and  population  of  the 
world,  he  has  not  the  merit  of  com- 
mon truth  and  honesty.  He  is  un- 
just to  his  generals;  egotistic  and 
monopolizing;  meanly  stealing  the 
credit  of  their  great  actions  from 
Kellermann,  from  Bernadotte;  intri- 
guing to  involve  his  faithful  Junot  in 
hopeless  bankruptcy,  in  order  to  drive 
him  to  a  distance  from  Paris,  because 
the  familiarity  of  his  manners  offends 
the  new  pride  of  his  throne. 

He  is  a  boundless  liar.  The  official 
paper,  his  "Moniteurs,"  and  all  his 
bulletins,  are  proverbs  for  saying 
what  he  wished  to  be  believed;  and 
worse — he  sat,  in  his  premature  old 
age,  in  his  lonely  island,  coldly  falsi- 
fying facts  and  dates  and  characters, 
and  giving  to  history  a  theatrical  ec- 
lat. 

Like  all  Frenchmen,  he  has  a  pas- 


ffect.  Every  action 
that  breathes  of  generosity  is  poison- 
ed by  this  calculation.  His  star,  his 
love  of  glory,  his  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  are  all  French. 
"I  must  dazzle  and  astonish.  If  I 
were  to  give  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
my  power  could  not  last  three  days." 

To  make  a  great  noise  is  his  fa- 
vorite design.  "A  great  reputation 
is  a  great  noise;  the  more  there  is 
made,  the  farther  off  it  is  heard. 
Laws,  institutions,  monuments,  na- 
tions, all  fall;  but  the  noise  contin- 
ues, and  resounds  in  after  ages."  His 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  simply 
fame.  His  theory  of  influence  is  not 
flattering. 

"There  are  two  levers  for  moving 
men, — interest  and  fear.  Love  is  a 
silly  infatuation,  depend  upon  it. 
Friendship  is  but  a  name.  I  love  no- 
body. I  do  not  even  love  my  broth- 
ers; perhaps  Joseph,  a  little,  from 
habit,  and  because  he  is  my  elder; 
and  Duroc,  T  love  him  too,  but  why? 
Because  his  character  pleases  me;  he 
is  stern  and  resolute,  and  I  believe 
the  fellow  never  shed  a  tear.  For 
my  part,  I  know  very  well  that  I  have 
no  true  friends.  As  long  as  I  con- 
tinue to  be  what  I  am,  I  may  have 
as  many  pretended  friends  as  I 
please.  Leave  sensibility  to  women; 
but  men  should  be  firm  in  heart  and 
purpose,  or  they  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  war  and  government." 

He  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous. 
He  would   steal,  slander,  assassinate, 
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drown,  and  poison,  as  his  interest 
dictated.  He  had  no  generosity,  but 
mere  vulgar  hatred.  He  was  intense- 
ly selfish ;  he  was  perfibious,  he  cheat- 
ed at  cards;  he  was  a  prodigious  gos- 
sip; and  opened  letters;  and  delight- 
ed in  his  infamous  police;  and,  rubbed 
his  hands  with  joy  when  he  had  in- 
tercepted some  morsel  of  intelligence 
concerning  the  men  and  women  about 
him,  boasting  that  he  "knew  every- 
thing;" and  interfered  with  the  cut- 
ting the  dresses  of  the  women;  and 
listened  after  the  hurrahs  and  com- 
pliments of  the  street,  incognito. 
His  manners  were  coarse.  He  treat- 


ed women  with  low  familiarity.  He 
had  the  habit  of  of  pulling  their  ears 
and  pinching  their  cheeks  when  he 
was  in  good  humor,  and  of  pulling  the 
ears  and  whiskers  of  men,  and  of 
striking  and  horse-play  with  them,  to 
his  last  days. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  listen- 
ed at  key-holes,  or,  at  least,  that  he 
was  caught  at  it.  In  short,  when 
you  have  penetrated  through  all  the 
circles  of  power  and  splendor,  you 
were  not  dealing  with  a  gentleman  at 
last,  but  with  an  impostor  and  rogue; 
and  he  fully  deserves  the  epithet  of 
a  sort  of  Scamp  Jupiter. 


NAMING  AMERICA 

Modern  science  and  research  are  repealing  so  much  of  what 
the  older  generation  was  taught  in  school  that  we  may  well 
conclude  with  Josh  Billings  that  "it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
know  so  much  as  to  know  so  much  that  ain't  so." 

The  old  text  books  told  us,  for  example,  that  America  was 
named  for  Amerigo  (or  Americus)  Vespucci,  an  Italian  ex- 
plorer who  closely  followed  Columbus  and  stole  Christopher's 
thunder. 

Now  comes  an  ancient  document  unearthed  in  Prague,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  report  of  his  adventures  by  Vespucci  himself, 
in  which  the  navigator  signed  his  first  name  as  Alberico.  Thus, 
if  he  were  to  have  been  honored  in  naming  the  new  continent, 
it  should  have  been  called  Alberica. 

But  a  further  complication  has  arisen  through  the  assertion 
of  another  authority  that  an  Indian  tribe  of  Columbus'  time 
called  themselves  by  a  name  which  sounded  very  much  like 
"America,"  and  that  perhaps  the  New  World  got  a  legitimate 
name  after  all. 

Anyway,  at  this  late  day  it  probably  doesn't  make  much 
difference,  except  to  those  who  like  to  argue  about  such 
things . — Selected. 
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COLONIAL  CHURCHES  IN  VIRGINIA 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 

One  of  three  Colonial   Churches  in      ing     the     American 


Virginia  linked  by  ties  of  age — prox- 
imity— and  especially  their  associa- 
tion with  George  Washington,  is  old 
Falls  Church  in  Fairfax  County, 
which  derives  its  name  from  one  of 
the  falls  of  the  Potomac. 

The  first  church  on  this  site  was 
built  in  1734,  and  was  in  Truro  Par- 
ish. Washington  was  elected  a  ves- 
tryman, October  3,  1763.  In  1765  the 
church  fell  within  the  newly-created 
Fairfax  parish,  of  which  Washington 
v/as  also  chosen  a  vestryman.  Some- 
time between  1767  and  1769  the  pres- 
ent Falls  Church  was  built,  and  with 
the  exception  of  minor  details  and 
changes,  presents  a  similar  appear- 
ance to  that  of  old  Pohick,  built  fout 
years  later,  and  one  of  the  three 
churches  previously  referred  to  as 
closely   associated  with   Washington. 

Of  tradition,  there  is  much  con- 
cerning old  Falls  Church.  James 
Wren,  reputed  descendant  of  the  il- 
lustrious Sir  Christopher,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  architect,  as  well  as  de- 
signing Christ  Church  at  Alexandria. 

It  is  chronicled  that  Braddock's  sol- 
diers camped  in  the  churchyard  be- 
fore embarking  on  their  fatal  expe- 
dition against  the  French  and  Indians 
— an  expedition  in  which  young  "Ma- 
jor Washington"  won  conspicuous 
distinction.  And  the  tale  is  told  that 
from  the  same  churchyard  young 
Captain  Henry  Fairfax  marched  off 
to  the  Mexican  War,  in  command  of 
the  Fairfax  Volunteers. 

It  is  record  rather  than  tradition 
which  vouches  for  the  fact  that  dur- 


Revolution  the 
church  was  used  as  a  recruiting  sta- 
tion. By  1787  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  Episcopalians  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, and,  according  to  Bishop  Meade 
— chronicler-extraordinary  of  Virgin- 
ia's old  churches — stood  for  many 
years  afterwards,  with  doors  and 
windows  open  to  the  common  high- 
way— to  be  entered  at  will  by  any- 
thing and  anyone,  from  stray  ani- 
mals to  indifferent  roadside  wander- 
ers. Still  later  it  was  used  from 
time  to  time  by  those  who  chose  to 
do  so,  for  religious  services. 

Then  came  the  War  Between  the 
States,  when  it  was  used  as  a  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  during  the  years 
1862 — 64  as  a  stable  by  Union  troops, 
to  be  "left  gutted  of  its  pews,  pulpit, 
and  chancel  in  like  fashion"  quotes 
that  eminent  authority  on  Colonial 
Churches  in  Virginia — H.  I.  Brock. 

A  similar  sacrilege  befell  old  Po- 
hick, but  Falls  Church  suffered  even 
more  severely,  when  windows  were 
stormed  to  make  way  for  the  en- 
trance of  horses,  and  some  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  walnut  trees 
in  the  churchyard  were  felled — for 
what   purpose  no   one  knows. 

Inside,  the  original  high  pulpit  and 
spacious  square  pews  are  missing, 
but  there  is  an  imposing  chancel,  with 
an  old-world  beauty  and  dignity. 

In  the  churchyard  the  great  walnut 
trees  cast  their  gently  protecting 
shadows  across  the  old  building,  as  if 
proof  of  the  vigilant  watch  they  have 
kept  these  almost  200  years.  And  as 
one  takes  his  leave,  there  is  somehow 
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the  feeling  that  henceforth  Falls 
Church  will  nevermore  be  robbed  of 
its  present  tranquility,  but  will  stand 
serene  and  secure — in  the  midst  of 
such  trees  as  poets  can  never  de- 
scribe, and  none  but  God  can  create — 
the  great  walnuts  which  have  defied 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  vanda- 
lism of  man. 

In  the  old  town  of  Alexandria 
stands  Christ  Church,  built  in  1773, 
and  intimately  associated  with  Vir- 
gina's  greatest  sons — Washngton  and 
Lee. 

Neighbor  of  Falls  Church  and  Po- 
hick,  Christ  Church  remains  today, 
much  as  it  was  originally;  the  inter- 
ior with  its  high  pulpit  and  sounding 
board  in  front  of  the  palladian  win- 
dow of  the  chancel — the  old  pews 
with  their  silver  plaques  bearing  the 
names  of  the  early  owners,  and  the 
galleries  built  13  years  after  the 
church  was  completed,  where  sat 
many  of  the  town's  lesser  dignatar- 
ies,  looking  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  high  and  mighty. 

Up  until  1765,  when  the  Alexan- 
darians  decided  to  build  a  church  of 
their  own,  the  town  had  been  includ- 
ed in  the  parish  of  Truro,  with 
churches  on  Pohick  Run  and  the 
Falls.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
new  parish  of  Fairfax  was  formed, 
and  George  Washington  elected  a  ves- 
tryman. 

The  "Partisans  of  Pohick"  are  said 
to  have  claimed  that  Washington 
never  served,  but  it  is  recorded  that 
when  Christ  Church  was  finally  com- 
pleted— "in  a  workmanlike  manner" 
— the  year  being  1773,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington's name  appeared  as  the  pur- 
chaser of     Pew     Number     Five,     the 


price  paid  being  36  pounds,  10  shil- 
lings. 

For  some  reason  the  original  con- 
tractor, or  "undertaker"  as  they  were 
wont  to  be  called  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  allowed  the  work  of  con- 
struction to  lag,  and  eventually  cease 
and  it  was  one  of  the  town's  thrifty 
Scots — Colonel  John  Carlyle  to  whom 
Alexandria  owed  so  much — who  final- 
ly finished  the  work  for  the  sum  of 
"220  pounds  extra."  Whether  the 
Colonel  gave  this  sum  himself,  or  re- 
ceived it  in  subscriptions,  my  author- 
ity fails  to  state.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Christ  Church  undoubtedly  owed 
much  to  this  man. 

Before  one  arrives  in  front  of  the 
green  grove  in  which  the  church 
stands,  sheltered  by  great  trees  that 
vie  in  height  with  the  church  tower 
itself,  there  has  already  been  glimps- 
ed in  the  distance  the  steeple  of 
Christopher  Wren  tradition.  It  is  a 
pleasing  addition,  as  is  the  towers,  but 
neither  were  a  part  of  the  original 
structure. 

More  fortunate  than  Falls  Church 
or  Pohick,  Christ  Church  was  put  to 
honorable  and  sacred  usage  during 
the  War  Between  the  States,  when  it 
was  used  for  religious  services  by 
chaplains  of  the  Federal  forces,  quar- 
tered in  and  near  Alexandria.  Some- 
times during  these  years  the  silver 
plaque  that  marked  Washington's 
pew,  and  the  Parish  Register  dating 
back  to  1765  disappeared — hope  for 
their  return  having  long  since  been 
abandoned. 

However,  Christ  Church  still  points 
with  justifiable  pride  to  both  Wash- 
ington's pew  and  that  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,   who   was   a   communicant   there 
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when  he  lived  at  Arlington.  With 
a  little  elasticity  of  imagination,  one 
may  still  visualize  the  scene,  as  the 
Mount  Vernon  Coach-and-Four  drove 
up  to  the  church  gate  to  brng  the 
General  and  his  lady  to  Sunday  ser- 
vice, or  driver  and  horses  standing 
at  attention,  as  this  illustrious  Vir- 
ginian and  his  family  are  seen  to 
leave  the  church,  followed  by  a  group 
of  admiring  citizenry. 

One  of  the  last  of  Virginia's  Co- 
lonial Churches  to  be  built  before  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  was 
Pohick — so-called  from  the  stream 
known  as  Pohick  Run,  or  Creek, 
which  flows  nearby. 

On  this  creek  the  second  George 
Mason  settled  in  1690,  and  it  was  his 
descendant  and  namesake — the  fourth 
George  Mason,  author  of  the  Virgin- 
ia Bill  of  Rights,  who,  as  a  vestry- 
man of  Truro  Parish,  to  which  Po- 
hick belonged,  engaged  in  a  gentle- 
manly controversy  with  none  other 
than  his  friend  and  neighbor,  George 
Washing-ton,  as  to  where  Pohick 
Church  should  stand. 

Washington  was  a  member  of  the 
building  committee  of  the  vestry 
when  Pohick  was  erected  in  1772,  and 
overruled  Mason's  choice  of  a  site  on 
the  creek,  having  the  final  say  which 
placed  the  church  at  a  more  conven- 
ient point  between  his  own  estate. 
Mout  Vernon,  and  Guston  Hall,  the 
seat  of  George  Mason. 

That  the  Father  of  our  Country 
was  a  faithful  and  active  churchman, 
there  is  abundant  proof.  According 
to  an  old  record  dated  November  20, 
1772,  there  was  "sold,  by  order  of 
this  (Pohick)  vestry  a  large  square 
pew,    Number   Twenty-Eight,   one   of 


the  center  pews  adjoining  the  north 
aisle  and  next  to  the  communion  ta- 
ble, to  Colonel  George  Washington, 
at  the  price  of  16  pounds."  Just  one 
year  later,  the  Colonel  was  paying 
over  twice  this  sum  for  his  pew  in 
Christ  Church,  but  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  Washington  maintained 
two  pews  for  his  family  and  guests 
at  Pohick,  which  fact  no  doubt  caus- 
ed the  church  to  come  to  be  known 
familiarly  as  "The  Mount  Vernon 
Church." 

Considering  that  the  "great  days" 
of  Pohick  were  short  lived  (for  it 
ceased  to  function  as  a  regular  place 
of  worship  after  the  Declaration  ol" 
Independence),  it  had  two  celebrated 
clergymen  to  sever  the  parish,  one  of 
them  Bryan  Fairfax  of  the  Baronial 
House,  who  was  one  of  its  rectors, 
and  the  familiar  "parson"  Mason 
Locke  Weems  whose  fame  rests  more 
on  his  famous  chronicles  of  Washing- 
ton's Boyhood — particularly  the  Cher- 
ry Tree  auecdote — than  on  his  spiri- 
tual oratory. 

Like  many  another  Colonial  Church 
in  Virginia.  Pohick  fell  into  a  state 
of  disuse  and  neglect  that  lasted  over 
a  long  period  of  years — in  fact  until 
1S74.  During  the  War  Between  the 
States  Federal  troops  tore  out  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  that  the  struc- 
ture might  be  used  as  a  stable,  taking 
what  remained  of  the  high  pulpit,  old 
square  pews,  and  chancel  rail,  for 
emergency  use  as  stalls  and  even  fire- 
wood. 

According  to  tradition,  the  old 
stone  baptismal  font,  lost  for  so  many 
years,  was  discovered  in  a  farmyard 
nearby,  where  it  had  suffered  the 
degradation  of  use    as     a     watering- 
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trough.  But  today  it  is  back  in  its 
accustomed  place  in  Pohick  Church, 
looking  much  as  one  imagines  it  did 
when  many  of  Virginia's  great  fami- 
lies  attended   services  there. 

Near  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
Stafford  County,  and  not  far  from 
the  old,  old  tow  of  Falmouth,  is 
Aquia  Church,  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served of  Virginia's  Colonial  church- 
es. 

Though  not  so  conspicuously  placed 
as  Pohick,  Aquia  stands  close  to  the 
Fredericksburg- Washington  Highway, 
and  like  Falls  Church  and  Pohick, 
took  its  name  from  a  nearby  creek. 
After  the  Indian  War  of  1676,  this 
creek,  invariably  spoken  of  as  "his- 
toric Aquia  Creek" — was  for  10  years 
the  Northern  frontier  of  Virginia. 
Almost  two  centuies  later,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  coming  from  the 
James,  landed  there  in  1862,  and  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1862-63  this 
stream  was  the  supply  base  of  the 
Union  Army. 

The  history  of  old  Aquia  Church  is 
briefly  told  in  an  inscription  over  the 
south  door  which  reads:  "Built  A. 
D.  1751.  Destroyed  by  fire  1751,  and 
rebuilt  1757  by  Mourning  Richards, 
undertaker;  William  Copein,  mason." 
Thus  again  one  encounters  the  terms 
"undertaker"  which  applied  to  all 
eighteenth  century  contractors,  even 
those  with  less  gloomy  names  than 
Mr.  Richards. 

Among  the  worthies  of  this  section 
appeared  such  names  as  John  Wash- 
ington, the  great  clan  of  Fitzhugh, 
the  Brent's,  the  first  of  this  name  in 
Virginia  being  Giles  Brent  who  built 
a  house  on  Aquia  Creek  in  1647.  Im- 
portant to  the  community  in  1685 
was    his    descendant    Colonel    George 


Brent  who  was  a  Papist  with  Mary- 
land connections. 

Serving  on  the  vestry  which  rebuilt 
Aquia  Church  in  1757  were  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Fitzhugh  family,  a  Pey- 
ton, Mercer,  Lee,  Strother,  Mountjoy 
and  a  Moncure.  It  was  the  rector  of 
this  last  name,  the  Reverend  John 
Moncure,  of  Huguenot  origin,  who 
ministered  to  the  Aquia  flock  for  so 
many  years  and  whose  family  name 
is  preserved  for  posterity  on  a  mar- 
ble tablet  in  the  chancel  that  reads: 
"To  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  Memo- 
ry of  the  Race  of  the  House  of  Mon- 
cure." Not  so  conspicuously  placed 
is  the  handsome  communion  service 
of  beaten  silver — a  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Scott,  an  early  minister 
of  the  parish  who  was  succeeded  by 
the  aforementioned  Moncure. 

The  interior  of  old  Aquia  Church 
is  particularly  interesting,  and  lin- 
gers in  the  visitor's  memory  long  af- 
terwards— the  quaint  and  ancient 
three-decked  pulpit,  which  undoubted- 
ly is  the  one  that  was  originally  used; 
the  old  square  pews,  somewhat  alter- 
ed in  shape  and  size  from  what  they 
must  have  been  originally,  and  the 
gallery  with  railing. 

On  sunny  days  the  old  white-paint- 
ed bricks  have  a  mottled  look  that  is 
singularly  beautiful — a  pattern  that 
even  spreads  to  the  walk  in  front, 
caused  by  thousands  of  quivering 
shadows  from  the  great  trees  that 
surround  the  building.  In  autumn 
when  their  leaves  are  a  riot  of  rus- 
sets, and  yellows,  and  reds,  with  sun- 
light filtering  through,  one  has  seen 
a  masterpiece  of  beauty,  with  old 
Aquia  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  hallow- 
ed gold. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  PROMISE 


By  May  Emery  Hall 

The  city  of  Granada  was  all  that 
Ramon  had  dreamed — and  more.  It 
was  as  if  a  magic  hand  had  been  at 
work  during  those  years  of  the  Moor- 
ish occupation,  transforming  cold 
hard  stone  into  something  beautiful, 
pulsing,  alive ! 

He  glanced  upward  at  the  Spanish 
banner  flying  from  the  tallest  tower 
of  the  Alhambra,  lovliest  of  all  the 
lovely  buildings  that  surrounded  him. 
Had  the  sight  not  filled  him  with  a 
certain  pride,  he  would  have  been  no 
true  son  of  Spain.  Another  feeling 
however,  was  stronger,  a  secret  feel- 
ing of  pity  for  the  invaders  who  had 
made  their  last  stand  here — and  fail- 
ed. Perhaps,  mused  Ramon,  his  un- 
patriotic sympathy  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  every  venture  he  had  un- 
dertaken, he,  too,  had  been  on  the  los- 
ing side. 

But  no  longer!  Freedom  was  his 
at  last!  In  all  the  years  of  his  boy- 
hood, now  fast  slipping  behind  him, 
he  had  never  really  known  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Well,  it  only  meant 
now  that  liberty  was  his,  he  must 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Ah,  but  it  was  good  simply  to  be 
alive  on  a  day  like  this!  -He  quick- 
ened his  pace  as  he  skirted  the  for- 
tress wall  that  led  to — what  did  he 
care?  With  the  eagerness  of  adven- 
turous, youth,  he  swung  sharply 
around  the  first  corner,  only  to  find 
his  breath  suddenlly,  painfully  cut 
off.  His  alluring  dreams  had  a  rude 
awakening. 

"Can't  you  look  where  you're  go- 
ing?"     thundered      an      irate      voice. 


"Have  you  no  eyes  in  your  head?" 

Ramon  started  to  gasp  an  apology. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  so  heedless,  sir, 
but—" 

He  suddenly  stopped  short,  his  con- 
trition changing  to   pleased  surprise. 

"Gabriel  BJasco!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Ramon  Mendez,  I'll  be  bound!" 
came  the  counter  exclamation.  "Well, 
I  must  say  you've  made  your  pres- 
ence in  Granada  known  in  a  rather 
forcible  manner,  to  say  the  least.  And 
what  brings  you  to  town,  pray?" 

Ramon  summoned  a  laugh,  a  rath- 
er self-conscious,  uneasy  laugh.  "Why 
I  just  wanted  to  come,"  he  evaded. 
"Isn't  that  enough?" 

"And  your  rascally  uncle  made  no 
objection?"  pointedly  went  on  the 
questioner. 

"No,"  gulped   Ramon. 

"But  why  this  sudden  change  of 
heart?  I  thought  he  kept  you  mew- 
ed up  there  in  the  mountains  as  se- 
cure as  any  prisoner  in  chains." 

"He  did — up  to  yesterday." 

"Ah!"  Gabriel  studied  his  compan- 
ito  /through  narrowed  eyfelids.  "I 
scent  trouble!  Rebellion,  too.  Possi- 
bly even  a  slipping  away  to  the  big 
city  under  cover  of  night,  eh?" 

"Well,"  answered  Ramon  defiantly, 
"and  what  if  I  did?  You  lived  up 
there  enough  years,  Gabriel,  to  know 
what  I've  been  through.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  be  the  orphaned  slave  of 
my  Uncle  Luis,  doing  all  the  menial 
work  for  him  and  his  knavish  crowd, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  his 
taking  me  on  as  an  out-and-out  ban- 
dit—" 
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"So!"  Gabriel  gave  vent  to  a  pro- 
longed whistle.  "It  has  come  to  that, 
has  it?" 

Ramon  nodded  soberly.  "Violence, 
even  death,  mean  nothing  to  him,"  he 
continued  bitterly.  "I've  heard  and 
seen  things  around  the  Bridge  of 
Pin os  that  still  make  my  blood  run 
cold."  He  drew  in  his  breath  sharp- 
ly. "I  simply  couldn't  have  my 
hands  stained  as  his  are." 

Ramon  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
fearfully.  "Of  course,  he  may  follow 
me,"  he  added. 

"  'Will'  is  the  more  likely  word," 
corrected  Gabriel,  "if  I  know  Luis 
Mendez.     And  I  think  I  do." 

"Well,  anyway,"  suggested  Ramon, 
"let's  forget  him  while  you  tell  me 
how  j7ou've  made  out  since  you  left 
the  mountains." 

"Oh,  not  so  bad,"  was  the  reply. 
"Though  I've  had  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  still  it's  a  royal 
ladder.     And  that's  something." 

"You  don't  mean,"  returned  Ramon, 
round-eyed,  "that  you  are  actually  in 
the  service  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella?  Why,  you're  not 
much  older  than  I  am." 

"That's  just  what  I  do  mean."  The 
speaker  laughed  at  the  boy's  amaze- 
ment. "But  only  at  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder,  remember.  In  a  word, 
I'm  a  humble  servant,  still  far  re- 
moved from  the  throne  above." 

"But  it  must  be  a  wonderfully  ex- 
citing life  you  lead,  all  the  same," 
pursued  Ramon.  "When  their  Majes- 
ties give  audiences  to  famous  people, 
aren't  you  where  you  can  see  and 
hear?" 

Gabriel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"More's  the  pity,"  he  remarked  dry- 
ly.    "The  truth   is,  these   court  visi- 


tors are  so  seldom  worth  seeing  and 
hearings.  High-class  beggars,  for  the 
most  part.  Sometimes  not  even 
high-class.  Take  today,  for  in- 
stance— " 

"What's  going  to  happen  today?" 
broke  in  Ramon  eagerly. 

"The  queen  has  promised  to  re- 
ceive a  penniless  vagabond,"  enlight- 
ened Gabriel,  "who  has  been  trailing 
after  her  and  the  king  like  a  lost  soul 
these  several  years  back.  Ferdinand, 
I  understand,  has  refused  to  be  pres- 
ent. Shows  his  good  sense,  I  say. 
What  surprises  me  is  that  Isabella 
should  be  so  taken  in  by  this  crack- 
ed explorer." 

"Explorer?"  echoed  Ramon.  The 
word  fired  his  imagination. 

"He  calls  himself  that,"  went  on 
Gabriel.  "Oh,  I  guess  he's  a  good 
enough  navigator,  in  a  way,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "He's  only  crazy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sailing  round  the  world.  He 
talks  of  nothing  but  the  rich  king- 
doms of  eastern  Cathay  and  Cipango 
and  the  loads  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  he  intends  bringig  home  from 
them." 

"Sailing  round  the  world?"  Ra- 
mon's voice  shook  with  alarm.  ''Sail- 
ing round  the  world?" 

Gabriel  nodded  assent. 

"But  he  might  easily  drop  off  the 
edge  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness  if  he 
ventured  too  far  out." 

"Exactly." 

"Doesn't  he  know  there  are  dread- 
ful monsters  and  dragons  out  there 
ready  to  devour  sailors  who  defy 
them?" 

"If  he  does  know,  he  pays  no  heed. 
But  then,"  concluded  Gabriel,  "you 
can't  argue  with  a  crazy  man." 

"But,     surely,"     objected     Ramon, 
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"the  queen  wouldn't  be  so  foolish  as 
to  lend  him  good  money  for  such  an 
absurd  journey." 

"You  forget  three  things,"  remind- 
ed his  companion.  "First,  Isabella  is 
a  woman  with  a  woman's  sympathy. 
Second,  she  needs  money  to  fill  her 
treasure  chests  which  the  wars  with 
the  Moors  have  emptied.  Third,  she 
would't  at  all  object  to  the  fame  and 
glory  that  would  be  Spain's  if  Colum- 
bus' dream  should  by  any  chance 
come  true." 

"Is  that  his  name — Columbus?"  in- 
quired Ramon. 

"Yes,"  responded  Gabriel.  "Chris- 
topher Columbus.  He  hails  from 
Genoa,  where  he  might  better  have 
stayed  instead  of  stirring  up  the 
Spanish  court." 

Ramon  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"All  the  same,"  he  presently  spoke 
up,  "I  wish  I  could  hear  what  he  has 
to  say  to  Queen  Isabella," 

"It  might  be  arranged,"  hinted 
Gabriel. 

"You  could  squeeze  me  in,  do  you 
think?"  breathed  Ramon  tensely. 

"Perhaps,"  came  the  half-promise. 
"On  the  fringe." 

Ad  that  is  where  Ramon  foud  him- 
self a  few  hours  later — on  the  fringe 
of  a  brilliant  company  assembled  in 
one  of  the  most  palatial  rooms  of  the 
stately  Alhambra.  Gabriel  had  been 
most  genei'ous,  taking  under  his  wing 
the  country  lad  he  had  known  up  in 
the  mountains,  and  providing  him 
temporary  shelter  in  the  servant's 
quarters.  He  had  gone  even  further. 
He  had  outfitted  his  friend  with  pro- 
tective clothes,  the  duplicate  of  those 
worn  by  himself.  At  the  end  of  the 
long  train  that  wound  slowly  through 
circuitous   corridors    into    the   throne 


room,  neither  Gabriel  nor  Ramon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  those  higher 
up. 

"Keep  your  mouth  shut,"  instruct- 
ed Gabriel  in  an  earnest  whisper. 
"Act  as  if  you  belonged  here  and  ev- 
erything will  be  all  right." 

To  the  simple  mountain  lad  who 
had  known  nothing  but  the  crude, 
coarse  life  of  his  uncle's  bandit  gang, 
the  scene  that  presently  spread  out 
before  him  was  overwhelming  in  its 
splendid  grandeur.  He  could'nt  be- 
lieve there  was  such  luxury  in  the 
world.  It  was  plain  that  a  good  bit  of 
it  was  due  to  the  Moorish  invaders 
who  had  just  been  put  to  rout.  Those 
lofty  columns  and  graceful  arches  in 
which  flowers  and  leaves  seemed  ac- 
tually springing  out  of  the  stone  were 
their  work,  also  the  colorful  mosaics 
in  floor  and  ceiling.  Gorgeous  tapes- 
tries, which  took  away  the  coldness  of 
the  spacious  room,  were  other  re- 
minders of  the  late  enemy. 

Ramon's  wondering  eyes  took  these 
all  in,  then  rested  in  absorbed  atten- 
tion on  the  persons  forming  the  court 
circle.  Queen  Isabella,  of  course, 
stood  out  from  among  the  others — a 
gracious,  womaniy  figure  whose  na- 
tural beauty  was  set  off  by  a  rich 
gown  of  royal  purple  and  jeweled 
head-dress.  Of  purple,  likewise,  was 
the  upholstery  of  her  throne  chair 
and  the  gold-fringed  covering  of  the 
large  table  before  which  she  sat.  Sur- 
rounding her  were  maids-of -honor, 
serious-faced  statesmen,  churchmen  in 
long  robes  and  skull  caps. 

At  any  other  time  Ramon  would 
have  studied  these  attendants  curi- 
ously, but  they  were  all  forgotten 
from  the  moment  that  Christoper  Co- 
lumbus,   "the    cracked    explorer,"   en- 
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tered  the  room.  The  boy  held  his 
breath.  Yet  the  weary-looking  man 
who  bent  his  knee  before  the  queen 
and  then  stood  up  to  tell  his  story 
must  have  been  well  on  in  the  forties. 
The  hair  that  fell  back  from  his  high 
forehead  was  almost  white.  In  his 
long,  black  robe  he  looked  like  some 
ancient  prophet  about  to  foretell 
startling  things.  What  was  there 
about  him  that  exerted  that  strange 
spell  which  held  everbody  in  a  hushed 
silence  ? 

Queen  Isabella,  leaning  forward, 
gently  commanded  him  to  speak. 

For  Ramon,  that  next  hour  stood 
out  from  all  the  other  hours  of  his 
life.  He  completely  forgot  where  he 
was.  With  eyes  glued  on  the  navi- 
gator's face,  with  ears  straining  to 
catch  every  syllable  of  the  pleading, 
eloquent  voice,  he  fearlessly  sailed 
out  with  him  on  the  black  Sea  of 
Darkness,  on,  on.  around  the  world 
to  the  magic  kingdoms  of  the  East. 
He  gazed,  fascinated,  at  what  opened 
up  before  him.  Countries  of  a  spicy 
fragrance,  tropical  fruits,  luxuriant 
foliage,  gorgeous  palaces,  Oriental 
monarchs,  sun-browned  natives,  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones.  .  .  .  Doubt 
changed  in  a  twinkling  to  burning 
faith. 

"But  ships  and  men  are  needed, 
your  Majesty." 

Columbus  proceeded  to  open  up  his 
charts  and  spread  them  out  on  the 
purple-covered  table. 

Ramon  craned  his  neck  to  get  a 
better  glimpse  of  them,  elbowing 
those  in  front  of  him.  "The  queen 
must  give  him  the  money  he  needs!" 
he  whispered  fiercely.  "All  he  asks 
for!" 


"Keep  still,  will  ycu!"  ordered  Ga- 
briel Blasco,  pulling  him  back  into 
place.  "Do  you  want  to  get  me  into 
trouble?" 

The  business  between  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  Columbus  was  not  settled 
that  day  or  the  next  or  the  next.  .  .  . 

To  Ramon's  great  disgust,  he 
learned  from  Gabriel  how  things  were 
going.  It  seemed  that  the  explorer 
not  only  demanded  an  adequate  fleet 
and  seamen,  but  insisted  on  certain 
terms.  After  his  long,  weary  years 
of  patient  waiting,  he  felt  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  and  a  reasona- 
ble share  in  the  profits  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  court  advisers  balked 
even  Isabella  herself  held  back. 

The  fate  of  Ramon's  hero,  in  a 
word,  hung  in  the  balance.  Offset- 
ting Columbus'  terms  were  fame,  glo- 
ry and  new  territory  for  Spain.  On 
which  side  would  the  scales  tip?  It 
was  difficult  to  say. 

Meanwhile,  Ramon  lingered  on  in 
Granada,  trying  to  find  a  place  for 
himself.  Though  Gabriel  was  good- 
natured  and  friendly,  the  mountain 
lad  was  too  proud  to  depend  upon 
him  longer  for  food  and  shelter. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  earn  his  own 
food  and  shelter.  This  was  a  far 
from  easy  thing  to  do.  The  city  had 
barely  recovered  from  its  desperate 
conflict  with  the  Moors.  Further- 
more, everybody  of  influence  was  too 
occupied  with  the  Columbus  affair  to 
pay  attention  to  an  obscure  country 
boy  seeking  work. 

Should  he  return  to  the  mountains? 
Never!  He  would  starve  first.  Having 
successfully  escaped  his  Uncle  Luis — 

But  had  he?  Ramon  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  as  one  day  sue- 
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ceeded  another  without  a  glimpse  of 
his  relative's  villainous  face.  And 
then,  when  he  was  completely  off 
guard,  he  heard  the  unmistakable  ac- 
cents of  the  rough  voice  that  had 
more  than  once  made  him  tremble. 
Ramon  dived  through  a  gateway  in 
the  Alhambra  wall  just  in  time  to 
evade  detection.  The  conversation 
of  Luis  Mendez  and  a  bandit  compan- 
ion, one  Juan,  came  to  him  distinctly 
from  the  road  outside,  where  the  two 
stood  in   earnest  cosultation. 

"I  tell  you  I  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about,"  declared  Luis.  "He  leaves 
for  France  tomorrow  morning.  I 
heard  it  from  his  own  lips.  At  the 
court  of  Charles  he  expects  to  get 
the  help  that  the  queen  and  her  tight- 
fisted  advisers  have  refused." 

Ramon  breathed  heavily.  Here  was 
news,  indeed!     But  such  news! 

"The  crazy  fool!"  ejaculated  Juan 
scornfully.  "He  might  have  known 
he  could't  trust  a  woman!" 

"In  some  ways  he's  as  simple- 
minded  as  a  babe  in  arms,"  returned 
Luis.  "But  so  much  the  better  for 
us.     It  makes  our  task  all  the  easier." 

"How  do  ycu  know  what  route  he 
intends  to  take?"  questioned  Juan 
curiously. 

"Didn't  I  point  it  out  to  him  my- 
self?" chuckled  his  chief.  'Didn't  I 
describe  every  league  of  the  journey 
up  to  the  Bridge  of  Pinos?" 

"Even  so,"  came  the  uneasy  reply, 
"don't  you  think  we're  taking  a  big 
risk  for  the  little  we  may  get  out  of 
it?" 

"Little?"  Luis  Mendez  gave  his 
companion  a  loud  slap  on  the  back. 
"I'm  surprised  at  your  stupidity, 
man.     Can't  you  see  that  crazy  sail- 


or's poverty  is  all  a  blind?" 

"But  you  said  he  was  like  a  child," 
objected  the  bewildered  Juan. 

"So  he  is,"  agreed  Luis.  "But  he 
can  have  another  side  to  his  charac- 
ter, can't  he?  And  it's  that  other 
side  that  can  pretend  and  that  can 
strike  as  shrewd  a  bargain  as  the 
next  one.  The  mule  he  rides,  the 
new  clothes  he  wears  are  gifts  of  the 
queen,  as  everybody  knows.  Having 
provided  that  much,  do  you  think — " 

Ramon  could  catch  no  more.  The 
rascally  pair  had  moved  on. 

"He  leaves  for  France  tomorrow 
morning.  ...  As  simple-minded  as  a 
babe  in  arms.  ...  It  makes  our  task 
all  the  easier.  .  .  .  Didn't  I  describe 
every  league  of  the  journey  up  to  the 
Bridge  of  Pinos?.  .  .  ." 

The  sinister  words  echoed  in  Ra- 
mon's mind,  leaving  him  stunned  for 
the  moment.  They  could  have  but 
one  meaning.  Treachery.  Luis  Men- 
dez and  his  confederate  meant  to  fol- 
low "the  crazy  sailor"  up  the  famil- 
iar mountain  trail  and  when  they  had 
reached  their  wild,  isolated  haunts, 
to  rob  him  of  the  money  or  other  val- 
uables they  believed  he  had  in  hid- 
ing. Suppose  they  should  add  vio- 
lence to  theft,  even  worse  than  vio- 
lence? 

They  couldn't  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  such  a  dastardly  scheme!  Ra- 
mon's quick  brain  began  feverishly 
planning  counter-schemes  to  outwit 
them.  First  of  all,  he  must  make 
haste.  It  was  even  then  mid-after- 
noon. He  must  get  to  Columbus.  And 
having  found  him,  he  must  insist  on 
his  secretly  leaving  Granada  at  once. 
A  fourth  "must" — the  explorer  must 
be   persuaded  to   accept  him,  Ramon, 
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as  escort  up  into  the  mountains  he 
knew  so  well. 

The  boy's  heart  suddenly  became 
as  heavy  as  lead  at  the  thought  of 
going  back,  even  for  a  day,  into  the 
hateful  region  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  forever,  as  he  supposed.  He 
knew  that  if  he  delayed  a  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary,  he  might 
be  tempted  to  think  of  his  own  safe- 
ty before  that  of  Columbus.  It  was 
with  breathless  speed,  then,  that  he 
started  to  find  the  man  of  the  weary 
eyes  who  could  weave  magic  spells. 

How  he  ever  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  set  out  that  night  for  the 
French  court  Ramon  could  never 
quite  understand.  Of  the  plot  itself 
he  said  not  a  word.  He  merely  ex- 
plained that  he,  Ramon,  was  travel- 
ing the  same  road  that  the  explorer 
would  be  taking  a  few  hours  later. 
As  he  knew  every  turn  of  it  so 
thoroughly,  why  not  let  him  serve  as 
guide?  Besides,  who  knew  but  rob- 
bers might  liei  in  wait?  In  that  case 
two  were  better  protection  than  one. 
In  the  country  around  the  Bridge  of 
Pinos,  especially,  the  scattered  inhab- 
itants hadn't  the  best  of  reputations. 

"Like  myself,"  commented  Colum- 
bus a  trifle  bitterly.  "But  how  could 
the  ruffians  get  anything  of  value, 
So,  seeing  I  have  nothing  of  value?" 

Nevertheless,  he  ended  by  agreeing 
to  put  forward  his  departure  as  sug- 
gested. What  did  it  matter,  he  ask- 
ed, one  way  or  the  other? 

So  now  Ramon  found  himself  well 
out  of  Granada  picking  out  the  trail 
for  a  patient,  plodding  mule,  on 
whose  back  sat  the  disheartened  ex- 
plorer. The  latter  tried  more  than 
once  to  persuade  his  youthful   guide 


to  change  places  with  him,  but  re- 
ceived only  a  decided  negative  each 
time  the  offer  was  made.  Ramon's 
sturdy  pride  wouldn't  allow  him  to 
do  otherwise.  Then,  too,  he  must 
be  afoot,  ears  and  eyes  on  the  alert 
for  any  strange  sound,  any  suspic- 
ious noise,  on  either  side  of  the  nar- 
row footway. 

Up,  up,  mounting  into  ever  high- 
er, increasingly  cooler  regions,  the 
little  party  continued  on  its  way.  It 
was  a  beautiful  night,  moonless,  but 
with  a  myriad  of  stars  magnified  in 
the  crystal  clear  atmosphere.  Little 
conversation  passed  between  the  two 
travelers.  Ramon  understood  his 
hero's  disappointed  hopes  and  re- 
spected his  silence.  He  sympathized 
too  much  to  pester  him  with  foolish 
questions  or  expect  him  to  talk  for 
the  mere  sake  of  talking.  Besides,  it 
was  just  as  well  for  them  both  to 
keep  their  presence  in  these  perilous 
heighths  as  secret  as  possible. 

Such  steady  progress  did  they 
make  that  before  dawn  lightened  the 
eastern  sky  they  approached  the 
Bridge  of  Pinos.  Now  was  the  time, 
Ramon  realized,  to  be  more  than  ever 
on  his  guard.  It  might  be  best  for 
him  to  go  ahead  and  reconnoiter  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bridge. 

"Please  do  not  cross  the  bridge, 
sir,"  he  cautiously  whispered  to  Co- 
lumbus, "until  I  have  a  look  around." 

"Ay,  ay,  son,"  returned  his  com- 
panion. Then,  with  a  touch  of  hum- 
or, "I  never  do  cross  bridges,  any- 
way, until  I  come  to  them." 

Ramon  took  a  few  steps  forward, 
then  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  every 
nerve  acquiver.  He  gave  his  head  a 
quick  jerk,  trying  to  pierce  the  gloom 
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behind  him.  His  eyes  discovered  no- 
thing', but  his  ears — yes,  he  was  sure 
they  detected  a  sound!  It  was  like 
a  steady,  rhythmic  beat,  gradually 
increasing  in   volume.  Horses'  hoofs! 

Panic  seized  him.  Without  doubt 
his  Uncle  Luis  had  discovered  the  de- 
parture of  Columbus  from  Granada 
and,  determined  not  to  be  balked  of 
his  prey,  was  making  up  for  lost 
time.  Ramon  suddenly  remembered 
that  on  a  recent  raid  his  relative  had 
captured  a  valuable,  high-spirited 
horse  from  one  of  his  victims.  It 
was  this  fleet,  sure-footed  animal 
which  was  now  coming  nearer,  terri- 
fyingly  nearer.  .  .  The  villian,  Juan, 
was  probably  mounted,  too. 

"You  must  get  under  cover,  sir!" 
the  boy  commanded  the  explorer.  "We 
haven't  a  moment  to  waste!" 

In  a  few  terse  words  he  communi- 
cated his  fears. 

"But  you?"  demurred  his  compan- 
ion. "Isn't  the  danger  as  real  for 
you  as  for  me?" 

"No !  I've  lived  around  here  all  my 
life  and — but,  please,  oh,  please, 
don't  stop  to  argue!"  implored  Ra- 
mon.    "It's  you  they  want,  not  me!" 

Reluctantly  Columbus  allowed  the 
boy  to  take  the  lead. 

"Here,  this  way!"  Ramon,  his  hand 
on  the  mule's  bridle,  turned  off  the 
main  trail  into  a  cave-like  retreat 
a  few  feet  distant.  "No!"  he  de- 
cided, speaking  in  quick,  tense  tone?. 
"  'Twill  be  better  for  you  to  cross  the 
bridge  yonder.  Then  speed  up  as 
fast  as  you  can.  I'll  hold  them  back 
while  you  get  a  start — " 

"But,  son!"  came  a  second  objec- 
tion.    "How  can  I — " 

"Listen!"       interrupted       Ramon. 


"They're  on  the  last  lap!  Can't  you 
hear  them?     Quick,  quick!" 

The  steady,  rhythmic  beats  were 
indeed  louder.  More  menacing,  too, 
as  if  some  definite  sinister  purpose 
were  at  the  back  of  each  thud. 

"Oh,  sir,  you  must  get  on!"  cried 
Ramon  insistently.  "There's  a  rea- 
son why!     Take  my  word  for  it — " 

At  that,  his  companion  obeyed. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  his  mule  set 
foot  on  the  bridge  when  the  horseman 
was  upon  Ramon.  To  the  boy's  sur- 
prise, he  was  alone.  Where,  then, 
was  Juan?  Well,  at  any  rate,  the 
danger  was  cut  in  half. 

With  a  spring,  Ramon  leaped  out 
of  the  darkness  and  grasped  the 
horse's  bridle.  He  must  act  first,  pla- 
cate his  relative  afterward.  Any- 
thing to  give  Columbus  time! 

"Uncle  Luis!  Uncle  Luis!"  he  cried. 

The  horse  nearly  threw  him. 
Frightened  at  the  unexpected  check, 
the  animal  reared  with  sort  of  pro- 
test. But  Ramon  kept  his  grip,  de- 
terminedly,  desperately. 

"It's  Ramon!"  he  gasped.  "Uncle 
Luis,  listen!" 

After  that  he  was  conscious  of  be- 
ing dragged,  raised,  dropped,  lifted 
again  as  the  struggle  continued  be- 
tween him  and  the  restive  horse.  The 
test  of  strength  was  too  unequal. 
Gradually  his  hold  slackened.  His 
hand  slipped  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  hurled  violently  to  earth. 
Something  hard  and  jagged  seemed 
to  come  up  to  meet  him.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  wave  of  faintness,  which 
completely  submerged  him,  but  not 
before  he  heard  an  unfamiliar  voice 
thundering  amazing  words. 

"In  the  name  of  the  queen!" 
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When  he  came  to,  Ramon  was  con- 
scious of  fragments  of  conversations 
between  two  persons.  One  was  the 
horseman,  who  was  not  his  Uncle  Luis 
at  all,  the  other — could  he  Believe  his 
eyes? — the  explorer  whom  he  suppos- 
ed well  beyond  the  Bridge  cf  Pinos 
by  this  time! 

"Such  are  her  Majesty's  orders!" 
announced  the  rider  who  had  dis- 
mounted. His  manner  was  majestic. 
"You  are  to  return  to  court  at  once." 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  ejaculated 
Columbus  devoutly.  Then  with  a  hes- 
itant, apologetic  air,  "And  this  time 
does  the  queen  raally — " 

"She  gives  you  her  definite  prom- 
ise," finished  the  messenger.  "Wis- 
er advisers  than  the  short-sighted 
ones  of  yesterday  have  pointed  out 
that  Spain  must  be  served  by  such 
as  you.  Foolish,  indeed,  would  it  be 
to  let  slip  through  her  fingers  the 
glory  and  wealth  and  power  that 
might  be  hers." 

Ramon  raised  his  aching  head,  the 
better  to  see  the  bearer  of  such  un- 
believably good  tidings.  By  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  dawn  he  made  out 
a  splendid  plumed  and  spurred  indi- 
vidual in  glistening  coat  of  mail.  The 
sight  made  him  want  to  steal  away, 
unseen,  and  hide.  To  think  that  he, 
one  of  the  humblest  subjects  in  the 
realm,  had  actually  held  up  this  im- 


posing emissary  of  Queen  Isabella's! 
What  would  the  punishment  be?  He 
felt  suddenly  sick  and  faint.  .  .  . 

But  what  was  that  the  courier  was 
saying?  At  his  words,  the  boy's 
fears  vanished  as  by  magic. 

"We  will  take  the  lad  back  with 
us.  Plucky  upstart!  Such  courage 
and  loyalty  I  have  not  seen  in  many 
a  day.  They  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  queen's  service  if  your  word  and 
mine  have  any  weight  with  her.  And 
I  think  they  will." 

"Her  Majesty,"  added  Columbus 
gravely,  "has  need  of  both  courage 
and  loyalty  in  these  uncertain  times." 

Ramon  stole  a  curious  glance  at 
the  weary  man.  And  then  suddenly 
he  witnessed  a  wonderful  transfor- 
mation, now  being  enacted  before  him 
— the  melting  of  black  night  into  the 
glory  of  a  new  day.  His  hero  was 
seeing  new  horizons.  For  that  mat- 
ter, so  was  he.  .  .  . 

Note:  It  is  an  historic  fact  that 
the  turning-point  in  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus' career  came  when,  after  dis- 
missing him  from  court,  Queen  Isa- 
bella reconsidered  his  claims  and  sent 
a  messenger,  post-haste,  to  recall 
him.  The  latter  overtook  the  explor- 
er at  the  Bridge  of  Pinos,  about  six 
miles  beyond  Granada. 


The  millstones  of  the  human  mind  go  round  and  round;  if 
they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they  must  themselves  be 
ground.  What  is  nervous  prostration  but  the  wearing  out  of 
the  two  millstones  with  no  grist  between?  Fill  your  mind 
with  good  things. — Selected. 
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AN  OLD  CUSTOM  IN  USE  AGAIN 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


Civilization  has  moved  apace  since 
the  days  of  the  Middle  Ages  when 
William  the  Conqueror  instituted  in 
England  the  custom  of  ringing  the 
curfew  as  a  signal  for  members  of 
families,  old  and  young,  to  be  in  their 
homes.  The  custom  originated  as  a 
precaution  against  fire  and  when  the 
curfew  rang,  all  lights  were  extin- 
guished, fires  were  covered,  and  out- 
door occupations  ceased. 

The  modern  use  of  the  curfew  has 
tended  toward  the  reduction  of  crime 
and  the  protection  of  children  and  at 
various  times,  over  3,000  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  have 
adopted  curfew  laws  forbidding  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age  from  be- 
ing on  the  streets  at  night  after  cer- 
tain hours  generally  eight  or  nine 
o'clock.     The   custom   has    never   pre- 


vailed in  this  section  of  the  country 
and  about  all  the  people  of  this  sec- 
tion kown  about  the  curfew  is  the 
thrilling  story  told  in  rhyme  of  the 
English  girl  in  Cromwell's  time  who 
saved  her  lover  from  death  by  cling- 
ing to  the  btll  clapper  as  the  deaf 
old  curfew  ringer  pulled  the  rope 
that  would  have  meant  her  lover's 
doom. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  curfew 
is  not  as  obsolete  as  the  much  de- 
claimed and  recited  "Curfew  Must 
Not  Ring  Tonight"  of  by-gone  days. 
Atlantic  City  has  recently  revived  its 
curfew  Jaw  after  a  lapse  of  five 
years,  and  now  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  will  not  be  allowed  to 
roam  the  streets  after  9:30  in  the 
evening. 


IF  I  COULD  MAKE  A  FRIEND 
If  I  could  make  a  friend  today 

I  would  not  ask  for  greater  store ; 
If  just  one  soul  would  come  and  say 

We  shall  be  comrades  evermore, 
I  would  not  need  to  count  my  gold 

Tonight  when  busy  labors  end — 
My  heart  a  greater  wealth  would  hold, 

If  I  could  say,  I  made  a  friend. 

If  I  today  a  friend  could  find 

Amid  the  labor  and  the  stress, 
Some  toiling  brother,  kindred  mind, 

Some  hand  to  clasp  in  tenderness ; 
It  would  not  matter  what  reward 

The  hours  had  brought  me  on  the  way, 
If  I  could  say,  I  thank  Thee,  Lord — 

I  know  I  made  a  friend  today. 

— Selected. 
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OLD  MANSION  IS  NOW  HOME  FOR  CATS 

By  Mrs,  Berkeley  G.  Calfee 


Hidden  away  among  the  Culpeper 
hills  doubtless  dreaming  of  the  time 
•when  over  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  it  was  the  show  place  of  the 
county,  is  a  stately  old  mansion 
known  as  "Farley."  Built  by  a  grand- 
son of  that  Colonial  grandee  whose 
possessions  were  so  extensive  as  to 
gain  him  the  title  of  "King"  Carter, 
it  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by 
his  descendants  for  many  decades. 

The  history  of  Farley  begins  way 
back  in  the  seventeen  hundreds  when 
it  was  a  part  of  the  extensive  grant 
of  some  thirteen  thousand  acres  be- 
longing to  Robert  Beverley;  and  the 
Beverley  family,  whose  oldest  seat 
was  Blandfield,  in  Essex  County,  call- 
ed this  special  part  of  the  Elkwood 
tract  "Sans  Souci" — in  which  may 
be  traced  a  reflection  of  the  Napo- 
leonic era ! — and  had  used  it  for  sev- 
eral years  as  a  summer  retreat  from 
the  malaria  infested  lower  country. 
The  family  was  beginning  to  build  a 
mansion  that  would  be  commensurate 
with  importance  when  William 
Champe  Carter,  a  brother  of  that 
Charles  Carter  who  had  married 
George  Washington's  niece,  Betty 
Lewis,  of  Fredericksburg,  turned  his 
eyes  upon  this  summer  home  of  the 
Beverleys'  and  purchased  2,090  acres 
for  "10,000  pounds,  current  money  of 
Virginia"  in  1800. 

From  letters  owned  by  descendants 
of  the  Carters  and  from  other  family 
history,  it  is  known  that  the  present 
mansion  house  was  a  year  in  the 
building  and  that  during  that  period, 
doubtless  to  be  near  enough  for  per- 


sonal supervision,  William  Champe 
Carter  and  his  family  made  their 
home  at  near-by  Western  View  with 
his  brother  Charles,  with  that  free 
and  easy  give-and-take  of  Virginia 
hospitality  so  characteristic  of  the 
times.  It  is  also  known  that,  disre- 
garding the  name  already  given  by 
the  Beverleys,  he  christened  his  new 
estate  "Farley,"  in  honor  of  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  it  had  been. 

Western  View,  at  which  he  made 
such  an  extensive  visit,  had  been  tho 
home  of  Mrs.  Betty  Washington 
Lewis,  the  only  sister  of  General 
George  Washington,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Colonel  Field- 
ing Lewis  of  Kenmore,  had  left  her 
Fredericksburg  home  to  live  in  Cul- 
peper and  spend  her  last  days  with 
her  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Car- 
ter. This  distinguished  sister  died 
there  in  1797,  and  was  buried  in  the 
little  walled  burying  ground,  then  al- 
ways an  integral  part  of  any  country 
estate.  And  curiously  enough,  her 
grave  was  never  marked  until  130 
years  later,  this  being,  perhaps,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  several 
years  after  her  death  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Carter  sold  Western  View  to 
the  Slaughter  family  and  removed  to 
Clarke  County,  where  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  were  spent. 

The  details  of  the  final  location  and 
proof  of  Mrs.  Betty  Washington  Lew- 
is being  buried  in  this  private  bury- 
ing ground  make  an  interesting  story 
and  one  which  led  intu  many  ramifi- 
cations. But  positive  proof  was  forth- 
coming   in    many    ways    and    in    1928 
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the  Culpeper  Minute  Men  Chapter,  D. 
A.  R.,  placed  a  suitable  monument  ov- 
er this  long  neglected  spot.  The  re- 
gent, in  referring  to  the  research 
which  had  preceded  this  saying  that 
she  "had  fought  more  battles  over  the 
location  of  this  grave  than  this  dis- 
tinguished lady's  famous  brother  did 
in  the  Revolutionary  War."  But,  she 
added,  "like  him  I  always  held  my 
ground,  and  re-enforcements  arrived 
in  large  numbers." 

From  the  Carters,  Farley  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Welford  fami- 
ly, who  came  to  Culpeper  from  the 
region  locally  known  as  "down  below 
Fredericksburg,"  and  this  latter  fam- 
ily was  living  there  at  the  time  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  William 
in  1861,  and  when  Farley  was  pur- 
chased in  1863  by  Franklin  Stearns 
Welford,  the  head  of  the  family,  died 
of  Richmond  the  deed  was  executed 
by  the  executors  of  William  N.  Wel- 
ford. 

The  present  owner,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  wartime  purchaser,  is  Miss 
Emily  Stearns,  who  s-tartled  the  coun- 
ty several  years  ago  by  quietly  es- 
tablishing there  a  "Home  for  Home- 
less Cats"  and  who  has  now  in  her 
charge  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  de- 
fenseless and  friendless  little  ani- 
mals. Miss  Stearns,  who  has  always 
been  marked  by  her  humanitarian 
impulses  and  her  intense  love  for  ani- 
mals, is  aided  in  this  undertaking 
by  several  organizations  in  sympathy 
with  her  work,  and  undeterred  by 
criticism  or  comment,  she  goes  quiet- 
ly about  her  chosen  task  of  being  a 
friend  to  those  who  really  need  one. 

It  is  a  picture  to  see  her  with  her 
charges.        They    crowd    around    her, 


purring  their  affection,  clinging  to 
her  skirt  and  rubbing  against  her 
hand;  and  often  some  specially  bold 
one  leaps  to  her  slender  shoulders, 
there  to  be  stroked  by  her  gentle 
hands  and  to  ride  around  in  triumph 
above  his  mates. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  "only  door- 
sill  in  Culpeper  County  over  which  a 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
passed"  is  in  the  stone  mansion  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hawkins,  situ- 
ated in  a  commanding  position  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  turnpike  about  four  miles 
west  of  the  town  of  Culpeper.  As  no 
Chief  Executive  has  visited  this 
county  since  Mr.  Hoover  used  to  pass 
through  when  going  fishing  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rapidan  further  on 
in  Madison  County  and  as  this  im- 
posing stone  mansion  was  just  rising 
from  its  sturdy  foundations  at  that 
time  some  explanation  would  seem  to 
be  forthcoming,  and  this  explanation 
is  that  when  the  historic  old  brick 
house  in  the  town  of  Culpeper,  once 
the  home  of  "Extra  Billy"  Smith, 
brigadier-general  of  the  Confederacy 
and  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  being 
torn  down,  this  door  step  and  other 
portions  of  the  older  house  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Hawkins  and  installed 
in  his  new  home. 

The  President  who  was  entertained 
there  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
was  the  guest  on  one  occasion  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Russell  Smith,  last 
owners  of  the  Smith  mansion,  al- 
though no  relation  to  that  pictu- 
resque figure  of  ante-bellum  days 
who  won  his  soubriquet  of  "Extra 
Billy"  from  his  policies  in  regard  to 
the  chain  of  stage  coaches  which  he 
ran   from   Washington,  D.   C,  as  far 
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south  as  points  in  Georgia.  The  house  contains  22  spacious  rooms 
But  this  new  home,  for  which  its  and  has  a  basement  and  subbasement. 
owner  collects  all  sorts  of  interesting  When  the  treasures  of  Henderson 
articles,  has  other  claims  to  distinc-  Castie  in  Washington  were  being  sold 
tion.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  very  recently,  at  auction,  other  interesting 
few' stone  houses  in  tha  county  but  is  articles  were  secured  by  Mr.  Haw- 
constructed  of  native  stone,  obtained  kins,  among  these  articles  being  din- 
f rom  a  quarry  on  Scantling  Moun-  ing-room  tables  at  which  diplomats 
tain,  a  small  eminence  in  this  coun-  and  statesmen  had  often  feasted,  and 
ty,  with  walls  that  are  from  any-  40  chairs, 
where  from  20  to  35  inches  through. 


COLUMBUS  SOUGHT  WAY  TO  SAIL  AROUND  THE  GLOBE 

The  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus  was  undertaken  in  1502 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  strait  which  would  lead  to  a  com- 
plete circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  He  was  sixty-two  years 
of  age  and  his  health  was  none  too  good.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  Don  Bartholomew  and  his  younger  son,  Ferdi- 
nand.    The  journey  was  filled  with  disappointments. 

When  Columbus  reached  the  West  Indies  he  sent  a  messen- 
ger ashore  at  San  Domingo  to  wait  on  Ovando,  the  governor, 
with  a  request  that  his  squadron  might  shelter  in  the  harbor 
until  an  impending  storm  had  passed.  He  asked  also  for  a 
vessel  to  replace  one  of  his  own  which  was  defective.  Both 
requests  were  ungraciously  refused. 

In  his  search  for  the  strait,  the  explorer  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  or  the  rich  coast,  so-called  from 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  found  in  after  years  among  its 
mountains,  and  in  the  spring  of  1503  he  was  near  the  entrance 
to  the  present  Gulf  of  Darien.  He  experienced  every  kind  of 
hardship  that  is  possible  to  imagine — shipwreck,  mutiny,  and 
scarcity  of  food. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  at  Jamaica,  whence 
he  sent  a  message  to  Ovando,  asking  for  assistance.  Two 
ships  came  to  his  relief,  and  one  historian  relates  that  the 
Indians  wept  at  his  departure,  still  believing  him  to  be  a  visi- 
tor from  another  sphere. .  He  was  taken  to  San  Domingo,  and 
sailed  from  there  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1504,  on  his 
last  trip  home  to  Europe.  Storms  swept  the  Atlantic,  and 
poor  Columbus  was  confined  to  his  bed  most  of  the  way  with 
the  gout,  but  on  the  seventh  of  November  he  arrived  in 
Spain. — Selected.      '""-    '-■■"' 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


James  Talbert,  of  Albermarle,  who 
was  paroled  about  three  years  ago, 
visited  friends  at  the  School  last 
week-end.  He  is  now  located  in  a 
C  C  C  camp,  where  he  seems  to  be 
doing  very  well.  He  reported  having 
received  several  promotions  since  tak- 
ing up  that  work. 

On  account  of  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Presson,  one  of  our  cottage  mo- 
thers, and  the  sudden  cold,  damp 
weather  last  Sunday,  no  services 
were  held  at  the  School,  the  regular 
morning  session  of  Sunday  Shool 
and  the  afternoon  preaching  service 
both  being  omitted. 

— o — 

Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of 
cur  staff  attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Presson,  held  at  Monroe  last 
Monday  morning.  Employees  of  the 
School  acting  as  pall  bearers  were: 
Supt.  C.  E.  Boger,  W.  W.  Johnson, 
W.  G.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Hobby  and 
C.  B.  Barber. 

— o — ■ 

The  following  boys:  James  Coop- 
er, Luther  Nunnery,  J.  B.  Grooms, 
Horace  Faulkner,  Earl  Atwood  and 
Dewey  Freeman,  were  taken  to  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital, 
Charlotte,  last  Monday,  where  they 
had  their  tonsils  removed.  They  re- 
turned to  the  School  the  following 
day  and  are  getting  along  nicely. 

Joseph  Johnson,  twenty-four  years 
old,  a  former  member  of  our  bakery 
force  who  was  paroled  about  eight 
years  ago,  visited  the  School  last 
Thursday.        He    stated    that    he    has 


been  married  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  is  the  father  of  a  fine  baby 
boy.  Joe  is  now  employed  in  a  bak- 
ery in  Wilmington,  and  judging  from 
appearances,  we  would  say  that  his 
work  seems  to  agree  with  him,  as  he 
is  now  a  husky-looking  young  man, 
weighing  251  pounds. 
— o — 
Rev.  A.  W.  Plyler,  of  Greensboro, 
editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  together  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  Helen,  visited  the 
School  last  Saturday.  Rev.  Mr.  Ply- 
ler, who  in  former  years  was  quite 
an  athlete,  starring  in  football  at 
Trinity  College  (now  Duke  Univer- 
sity) listened  in  with  the  boys  for  a 
few  innings  of  the  World's  Series 
game. 

The  School  suspended  activities  at 
two  o'clock  last  Saturday  afternoon 
instead  of  three  o'clock,  the  regular 
hour,  in  order  that  all  the  boys  might 
enjoy  the  radio  broadcast  of  the  en- 
tire World's  Series  baseball  game  be- 
tween the  Detroit  Tigers  and  Chicago 
Cubs.  The  boys  had  selected  their 
favorite  team,  with  interest  pretty 
evenly  divided,  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series,  and  followed  the 
play-by-play  description  with  great 
interest. 

— o — 

Hugh  Tyson,  28  years  old,  former- 
ly of  Cottage  No.  1,  recently  return- 
ed to  his  former  haunts  and  friends 
at  the  School.  His  stay  here  was 
about  two  and  one-half  years,  and 
he  was  paroled  twelve  years  ago. 

Since  leaving  the  institution  Hugh 
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has  not  been  in  any  kind  of  trouble 
and  has  been  regularly  employed  on 
a  farm.  His  work  has  kept  him  close 
to  nature  and  the  great  outdoors,  one 
of  the  finest  places  to  develop  char- 
acter, self-reliance  and  sturdy  man- 
hood. Hugh  shows  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  his  work  by  his  rugged, 
healthy  features  and  hard,  strong 
muscles. 

The  early  heavy  frost  last  Sunday 
night  crowded  a  great  deal  of  extra 
work  on  our  outside  forces,  making 
it  necessary  for  immediate  action  in 


an  effort  to  save  a  lot  of  growing 
crops. 

For  several  days  the  entire  school 
section  was  pressed  into  service  in 
cutting  off  frost-bitten  sweet  potjato 
vines  before  damaging  the  potatoes. 
The  acreage  in  potatoes  is  so  large 
that  the  removal  of  the  vines  was  a 
huge  task. 

The  peanuts,  too,  are  being  har- 
vested and  made  ready  for  storage 
for  winter  use,  and  the  tomato  vines 
caught  by  the  frost  have  been  gone 
over  and  all  tomatoes  not  damaged 
have  been  placed  under  cover. 


A  PRAYER 


"To  grow  a  little  wiser  day  by  day, 

To  school  my  mind  and  body  to  obey, 

To  keep  my  inner  life  both  clean  and  strong, 

To  keep  my  lips  from  guile,  my  hands  from  wrong ; 

To  shut  the  door  on  hate  and  scorn  and  pride, 

To  open  up  to  love  the  windows  wide, 

To  meet  with  cheerful  heart  what  comes  to  me, 

To  turn  life's  discord  into  harmony ; 

To  share  some  tired  worker's  heavy  load, 

To  point  some  straying  comrade  to  the  road. 

To  know  that  what  I  have  is  not  my  own, 

To  feel  that  I  am  never  quite  alone — 

This  would  I  pray 

From  day  to  day, 

For  then  I  knOw 

My  life  shall  flow 

In  peace  until 

It  be  God's  will 

I  go." 


— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 


Week  Ending  October  6,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(7)  Arthur  Boyette  8 

(4)  Floyd   Combs  4 

(7)  William  Dillon  7 
(6)  Alden  Jones  7 
(2)  Wiilson  Myrick  2 

(14)  Earl  Rogers  14 

(8)  Richard   Sullivan  13 
(14)  Ashley  Thompson  14 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Roscoe  Ashburn  2 
Robert  Cashwell  9 
Joseph  Johnson  6 
(14)    Millard  Owenby  14 
William  Pitts  2 
Anderson  Payne  3 
(2)    Eugene  Whitt  11 
(2)   Wiley   Willoughby  6 
(14)    Harvard  Winn  14 
(4)   Everett  Williamson  11 
Junius  Yarborough  10 

COTTAGE   No.  2 

(2)  William  Adkins  7 

(3)  Arthur  Craft  3 

(3)  Thomas  Horton  7 
Lewis  Janey  7 

(2)    Clyde   Kivett  7 
(2)    Vasco  Robinson  8 

(4)  Y.  V.  Spates  9 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(9)  William  Barber  10 

(6)    Marcellus    Gurganus  11 

(8)  Percy  Gurganus  10 

(9)  Frank  Hutchins  11 
William  McRary  10 
Porter  Willhite  11 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Vernon  Bass  7 
(2)    Carlton  Calloway  4 

Lindsay  Chavis  5 
(4)    Clyde  Dixon  9 


(2)  Wayne  Fowler  4 
Woodrow  Jenkins  9 

(3)  Ralph  Johnson  12 

(3)  William  Justice  9 

(4)  Thomas  Little  9 

(2)  Thomas   Maness  3 

(5)  Joseph  McPherson  5 
Jack  McRary  10 

(3)  Robert  Orrell  6 

(2)  Elmo   Parrish  3 
(5)  Robert  Penland  7 

(3)  Clyde  Reece  3 

(2)  Richard   Sprinkle  6 

(3)  Melvin  Walters  9 

(2)  Wheeler  Sturdivant  13 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)   William  Cassell  6 
(5)   Max  Cecil  11 
(2)   Jack  Freeman  5 
(5)    Bert  Ferguson  6 
James  Seawell 
Louis  Tarkington  11 


(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  6 

(7)    Earl  Bass  8 

(2)   Jesse  Cleveland  11 
Columbus   Hamilton 
Thomas  Hamilton  8 
Clinton  Keen  4 
Joseph  Sanford  4 

(2)   James  Stepp  6 


(3) 


(14) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(4) 


COTTAGE  No.  7 
Boyd  Barringer  5 
John  Elliott  5 
Charles  Griffin  4 
Blaine  Griffin 
Harold  Gunter 
Caleb  Hill  14 
Joseph  Long  5 
Kenneth  Messick  6 
Ralph  McCracken  2 
R.  B.  Norton  6 
Jack  Pyatt  2 
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Paul  Saunders  6 
Cling  Shelton  4 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(6)  Charles  Banks  11 

(2)  Sam  Belk  7 

(3)  George  Chambers  8 

(4)  Thomas  Hudson  11 
(3)  Guy  Lewis  5 

(3)   Luther  Pierce  7 
Warner  Peach 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Pearlie  Funderburk  10 
C.  D.  Grooms  7 
(13)   Frank  Hall  13 

(5)  Hoyett  Hudson  9 

(7)  Ben  Overby  12 

(5)  Homer  Smith  10 

(3)  Bryan   Williams  8 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Harold  Brown  8 

(7)  Norwood   Cockerham  10 

(4)  Jack   Carver  6 
(4)  J.  B.  Grooms  4 

John  House  3 
(2)   William  Knight  3 

(6)  Marvin  Miller  8 
Clayton  Watts 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(11)   Everett  Bell  11 

(8)  Charles  Bowman  8 
Charles  Bryant  3 

(2)   Lewis   Carwford  12 
Edward  Carpenter  7 

(2)   Robert  Farmer  6 
Dewey  Freeman  7 

(7)  Bennie   Holland  13 
(13)   David  Hodge  13 

(2)   Warren  Holleman  7 
(7)   James  Montford  13 
(2)   James  Rector  4 
Bennie  Moore  4 
(6)    Eldridge  Ward  11 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

(4)  Earl  Atwood  11 
Allen  Burl 

(5)  James  Douglas  12 
Frank  Dickens  7 

(2)   Marvin   Edwards  2 

(6)  Horace  Faulkner  11 
Bernard  Griffin  4 

(2)   Basil  Johnson  9 

Frank  Lewis  2 
(5)   Edward    Lockamy  11 
(2)   Glenn  O'Quinn  10 
(2)   Eli  Philemon  10 
(5)   Andrew  Powell  8 

(4)  Homer  Quick  10 

(5)  William  Stevens  7 

(5)  Lonnie  Sloan  8 
(2)   Olive  Weaver  8 

(6)  Thomas  Welch  13, 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Leon  Burkhead  7 
(9)   Jennings  Norris  12 
(14)   Howard   Wilson  14 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Lee  Dowless  2 
Spurgeon  Dowless  3 
(2)    Nelson  Daubenmeyer  2 
(2)   Hobart  Johnson  4 

(2)  Stacy  Long  4 
Troy  Powell  5 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(4)    Robert  Alexander  11 
(4)   John  Caddell  9 

(3)  Earl  Chambers  10 
(2)   George  Gibson  6 

(2)  George  Hill  5 
Glenn  Jenkins  2 

(3)  Wilson  Medlin  8 
(3)   George  McManus  9 
(2)   Marvin  Malcom  5 

Richard  Tysinger  9 
Winfred  Whitlock  11 
Richard  Wiilder  3 
Roy  Wyrick  9 
Frank  Wakefield  8 


Man  is  like  a  fountain  pen — useful  as  long  as  there  is  some- 
thing in  him. — Selected. 
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!               LITTLE  THINGS  | 

♦>             Sixty  seconds  make  a  minute,  tiny  little  * 

$  things,  and  yet  they  form  the  months  and  % 

$  years  that  speed  on  lightning  wings.     Most  * 

*  people  want  to  do  big  things  and  for  the  J 
|  chance  they  wait,  but  years  pile  up  and  soon  * 
♦:*  they  find,  alas,  it  is  too  late.  I  hope,  my  1 
J  friends,  you'll  never  try  to  do  some  big  $ 
J  thing  by   and   by — the   chance   may   never  J 

*  come:  it  is  the  little  things  that  mount  and  * 
X  make  a  big  sum.  In  living  out  your  life  * 
$  you'll  find  that  little  things  are  all  you  do,  * 
%  so  do  them  gently,  with  a  smile — and  doing  % 

*  so,  make  life  worth  while. — J.  Alfred  Taylor.  j 

*  + 
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LOSING  EVERYTHING 

Our  residents  frequently  hear  it  said  of  someone  who  has  met  financial  re- 
verses that  'they  have  "lost  everything."  But  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  right 
light,  you'll  find  it  a  mistake.  To  lose  financially,  even  to  the  last  dollar,  does 
not  mean  that  the  greatest  asset  of  all — good  friends  and  good  neighbors — 
have  been  lost.  Those  said  to  have  lost  everything  usually  have  not  lost  the 
spirit  of  manhood  and  self-respect  that  keep  them  true  to  their  ideals,  and 
that  money  cannot  buy.  Many  other  things  might  be  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  priceless  possessions  which  they  have  not  lost — health,  home  and  loved  ones. 
In  fact,  they  really  have  not  lost  anything  but  what  'they  can  sometime  re- 
place. And  as  a  general  rule,  the  experience  they  have  gained  through  losing 
their  money  will  eventually  prove  worth  far  more  to  them. — Reidsville  Review. 


THE  INDIANS 

There  are  adverse  opinions  as  to  the  character,  life,  habits  and 
achievements  of  the  Indians,  due  to  the.  fact  many  people  are  so 
prejudiced  till  they  become  blind  to  the  virtues  of  any  cause  and 
refuse  to  be  informed. 

But,  since  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  to  have  a  cottage  for 
the  delinquent  Indian  boys  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  study  the  cause 
with  an  open  mind,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  missionary,  contribute  to 
the  joy,  development  and  reformation  of  the  survivors  of  a  mighty 
race  in  the  same  manner  and  spirit  we  hope  to  reclaim  our  own 
type  and  kind.     There  is  no  difference,  they  are  all  God's  children. 

Read  the  comment  of  Charity  and  Children  concerning  the  an- 
nual fair  for  the  "Cherokees",  in  Swain  County: 

The  22nd  annual  fair  that  was  held  on  the  Cherokee  reservation 
clearly  proved  that  a  better  day  has  arrived  for  that  pure-blooded 
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group  of  original  Americans.  The  fair  itself  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held,  but  apart  from  that  it  showed  that  this  county, 
shamed  by  its  former  treatment,  had  determined  to  do  a  good  part 
by  the  survivors  of  a  mighty  race  that  had  almost  been  destroyed 
by  the  white  man.  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  superintendent  of  the 
reservation,  is  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  Indians  and  is  planning 
for  their  betterment  in  every  way.  The  coming  of  Dr.  Foght  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Park  means  a  new 
day  for  the  Cherokees.  Their  reservation  borders,  if  it  is  not  a 
part  of,  the  park  and  the  millions  of  visitors  who  will  visit  the 
park  in  future  years  will  pass  through  their  settlement  and  buy 
their  handicraft  products.  They  will  be  economically  independent. 
Their  children  will  have  the  best  school  opportunities  and  will  be 
given  every  help  in  their  upward  march.  They  will  never  have  to 
fear  the  white  man  again  but  can  remain  in  their  beloved  Smokies 
under  their  own  vines  and  fig  trees.  We  are  glad  that  some  of  the 
former  wrongs  done  these  people  are  being  atoned  for  and  that  a 
happier  day  awaits  them.     The  fair  definitely  proclaimed  that  day. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD 

The  first  printed  English  Bible,  the  Coverdale  version  from  the 
Latin  vulgate  according  to  Luther's  German  Bible,  came  from  the 
press  October  4th,  1535,  making  this  month  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Book — a  light  to  the  feet  of  the  weary  traveler 
and  a  hope  to  the  down-trodden  in  spirit. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  critical, 
English  historians  writes,  that  "if  every  thing  else  in  our  language 
should  perish,  this  Book,  would  suffice  alone  to  show  the  whole 
extent  of  its  beauty  and  power."  This  Book  undoubtedly  had  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  for  it  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  is 
now  available  in  one  hunderd  and  seventy-five  languages,  and  por- 
tions are  printed  in  more  languages  and  dialects. 

There  should  be  great  admiration  for  the  early  translators  of  the 
Word,  who  not  only  suffered  the  wrath  of  the  Papacy  but  met  death 
in  giving  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  language. 

The  first  of  these  was  John  Wycliffe,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
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lived  before  the  days  of  printing  and  circulated  his  translation  in 
manuscript  copies.  John  Wy cliff e  is  accepted  as  the  "Morning 
Star  of  the  Reformation." 

William  Tyndale,  another  translator,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Coverdale,  completed  his  work  in  Germany  from  which  country  the 
attempt  was  made  to  distribute  copies  into  England,  but  finally 
Tyndale  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

But  today  there  are  annually  25,000.000  Bibles  published  by  the 
Bible  Societies  alone,  and  several  million  more  by  other  publishing 
houses.  This  makes  it  possible  for  every  English  speaking  person 
in  the  world  to  have  an  English  Bible. 

This  anniversary  is  to  give  people  a  speaking  flnowledge  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  hope  of  a  spiritual  development,  beginning  the  first 
week  of  October  and  culminating  on  December  4th,  with  a  Univer- 
sal Bible  study.  By  its  wisdom  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
home  were  built. 

"The  Bible  is  the  only  Book  which  records  the  life  and  teachings 
and  deeds  of  the  Supreme  Personality  of  history,  Jesus  Christ." 
"It  shows  us  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Son,  who  became  man  that  the 
lost  world  might  be  saved." 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  SAYS  GUILFORD 

"Raise  Your  Own  Says  Guilford"  is  a  fine  slogan  for  any  county 
to  adopt.  The  story  in  a  nut  shell  according  to  Guilford,  is  sug- 
gestive of  thrift,  and  to  be  thrifty  one  has  to  use  the  strictest  econ- 
omy by  making  every  conceivable  resource  yield  fruit.  When  this 
is  the  goal  as  depicted  in  the  article,  page  11,  any  county  will  score 
as  having  fine  executives  with  a  far  vision. 

The  inference  is  after  reading  the  article  that  if  a  county-owned 
and  county-operated  dairjr  is  a  financial  success  for  one  county 
there  is  a  possibility  of  it  proving  the  same  for  other  counties. 
Therefore,  since  the  county-owned  dairy  of  Guilford  has  produced 
results,  and  given  employment  to  idle  prisoners  more  acreage  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  to  be  purchased  with  the  vision  of  extend- 
ing farming  activities  on  a  wide  scale. 

Every  prisoner  of  any  grade  should  be  made  to  earn  his  bread 
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by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  not  as  punishment  alone,  but  to  give 
each  and  every  one  an  independent  feeling,  in  their  moments  of 
utter  despair,  that  they  are  at  least  making  a  contribution  to  the 
emergencies  of  life.  Some  one  has  said,  "he  that  labors  is  tempt- 
ed by  one  devil,  and  he  that  is  idle  by  one  thousand;"  also  Dean 
Inge  reminds  us  that  the  most  "fundamental  of  all  the  higher  ac- 
tivities are  inner  growth  and  outer  creativeness." 

Take  note  if  you  please  that  the  superintendent  of  the  "county- 
dairy"  is  a  trained  veternarian  and  he  is  available  to  supervise 

The  article  explicitly  states  that  all  credit  is  due  Commissioner 
Shaw,  to  whom  supervising  the  county's  farming  operations  has 
been  delegated,  predicts  that  Guilford  should  curtail  expenses  for 
food  purchased  from  outside  agencies  for  public  charges  to  the 
amount  of  50  or  60  per  cent  annually  with  additional  land. 

The  article  explicitly  states  that  all  credit  is  due  Commissioner 
Shaw,  of  Guilford,  for  the  county-wide  venture  in  farming  and 
dairying,  proving  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  "self -maintained, 
self-contained  farm  in  Guilford." 

Since  Concord  is  receiving  wide  praise  for  its  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  city's  indebtedness  by  half  in  the  past  ten  years,  if  the 
county  commissioners  could  put  on  a  project  similar  to  that  of  Guil- 
ford the  county  officials  would  also  be  recognized  throughout  the 
state  for  a  greater  business-like  administration.  In  conclusion  it  is 
evident  that  public  officials  should  be  selected  according  to  ability 
as  execeutives  instead  of  making  it  a  job  to  pay  off  some  political 
obligation. 


CHURCH  MUSIC 

Church  music  is  service  music,  not  concert  music.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  prayer,  praise  and  adoration  of  the  company  of  believ- 
ers in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  congregational  music  not  choir  music, 
it  is  vocal  not  instrumental  altogether,  emphasizing  the  choral, — 
the  heart  and  center  of  worship  with  music.  Every  church  should 
begin  to  restore  the  rich  treasures  of  church  music,  when  possible, 
in  the  dignified  worshipful  form  to  the  elimination  of  all  jazz  that 
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often  finds  it  way  in  some  hymnals.     A  tune  should  sould  not  pro- 
duce secular,  worldly,  or  humorous  suggestions. 


THE  TOCSIN  SOUNDS— WAR 

Is  it  revenge  that  has  moved  the  Italians  to  war  against  the  Eth- 
iopians? It  was  just  forty  years  ago  when  the  Ethiopians  were 
victorious  at  Aduwa,  the  Italians  losing  15,000  in  battle.  Possibly 
this  was  too  great  a  defeat  for  the  proud  Italians  to  accept  grace- 
fully. Race  feeling  is  something  that  cannot  be  ignored;  it  is 
dangerous,  the  longer  it  smoulders  the  more  intense  it  becomes, 
and  finally  like  a  smothered  flame  it  breaks  forth  in  all  its  fury 
ruthlessly  destroying  life  and  property. 

This  conflict  if  it  continues  will  very  likely  involve  other  nations 
before  a  settlement  is  reached.  From  all  indications  every  coun- 
try is  making  ready  for  any  emergency.  If  the  inevitable  comes 
it  means  as  it  has  in  the  past  youth  of  the  country  will  bear  the 
brunt. 

It  takes  but  a  minor  act  to  set  the  match  to  the  thoroughly  sea- 
soned tinder  to  start  a  conflagration  that  will  seriously  affect  the 
whole  world. 

We  know  Great  Britain  has  warships  in  the  Mediteranean,  sur- 
rounding Italy.  The  slightest  tragedy  there,  either  by  accident 
or  maliciously,  would  lead  to  trouble.  The  present  situation  is  not 
only  dangerous  to  the  European  countries  but  to  others.  One 
thing  leads  to  another,  either  in  war  or  peace.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  for  peace. 

We  heard  of  one  man  saying  he  would  not  mind  war  for  it  would 
speed  up  business,  and  the  country  would  be  more  prosperous.  This 
one  man  reflects  the  wishes  of  others,  willing  to  exploit  nations, 
and  take  the  flower  of  our  manhood  to  satisfy  greed.  You  would 
never  find  this  class  on  the  front.  When  profit  is  taken  out  of 
wars — then  there  will  be  no  wars. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


WHAT  GOD  HAS  PROMISED 
"God  hath  not  promised  skies  al- 
ways blue, 
Flower-strewn   pathways   all   our 

lives  through; 
God  hath  not  promised  sun  with- 
out rain, 
Joy  without  sorrow,  peace  with- 
out pain. 
But  God  hath  promised  strength 

for  the  day, 
Rest  for  the  labor,  light  for  the 

way, 
Grace   for   the   trials,   help   from 

above, 
Unfailing  sympathy,  undying 
love." 

— o — 
A  kiss  is  the  best  argument  a  mar- 
ried man  can  use  with  a  fretful  wife. 
— o — 
Some  people  are  never  happier  than 
when  hunting   around   for   something 
to  make  them  unhappy. 
— o — 
Some  one  it  is  said,  is  advertising 
clubs  for  lonely  women.     My  opinion 
is    what   they    really    want    is    hearts 
and  diamonds. 

It  may  be  reasonably  asserted  that 
one  of  these  days  the  world  will  be 
more  like  you  want  it.  But  you  won't 
be  here. 

— o — 

Even  though  it  be  not  so  extreme  a 
price,  all  of  us  who  worry  pay  dearly 
for  the  privilege.  For  fretting  eats 
away  the  soul's  sweet  peace  and  robs 
life  of  its  proper  joy.  Worry  con- 
sumes energy  that    might    be    turned 


into  useful  channels  and  changes  the 

music  of  life  into  jangling  discords. 

— o — 

It  is  about  time  for  the  new  calen- 
dars to  begin  to  appear.  Then  we 
can  all  have  dates  that  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  both  sexes. 

— o — 

A  traveler  says  it  is  still  the  cus- 
tom in  Russia  to  sleep  on  top  of  the 
brick  oven.  In  this  country  it  is 
"Home  on  the  Range." 

You  can  set  it  down  as  an  assured 
fact  that  when  a  girl  begins  to  call 
a  man  by  his  first  name  she  has  an 
eye  on  securing  his  last  name. 

A  health  adviser  says  late  hours 
are  not  good  for  one.  A  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  says  they  may 
not  be  good  for  one,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly enjoyable  for  two. 
— o — 

Many  persons,  these  days,  are 
troubled  and  worried  over  the  inheri- 
tance tax.  But  that  is  a  minor  af- 
fair to  the  coming  generations,  who 
will  worry  over  inherited  taxes. 

If  they  make  the  heels  to  ladies 
shoes  much  higher,  the  fair  sex  will 
be  walking  on  their  toes.  They  are 
almost  doing  that  now — "Tip-toeing 
Among  the  Tulips,"  as  it  were. 
— o — 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is 
telling  us  that  the  country  needs  the 
half-cent  pieces.  Well,  some  people 
may  trade  down  that  low,  but  it 
strikes  me  the  country  needs  good  old 
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horse  sense   more  than  it  does   split- 
ting one  cent. 

I  see  where  an  Oklahoma  lawyer 
sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  to  a  jury 
in  an  attempt  to  save  his  client  from 
prison.  The  jury  listened  attentive- 
ly and  gave  his  client  a  home  for  life. 
This  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  when  you  employ  a 
lawyer,  ask  him  if  he  sings. 
— o — 

Sanford  Bates,  director  of  federal 
prisons,  thinks  seven  new  prisons  are 
needed.  The  inmates  of  federal  pen- 
itentiaries, reformatories,  camps,  hos- 
pitals and  jails  now  total  14,752, 
which  is  an  all-time  high  record. 
From  the  rascality  that  is  going  on 
throughout  the  country  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more 
outsiders  who  should  be  in  prison, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
many  already  in  prison  are  just  as 
good  as  a  great  many  who  are  not  in 
prison. 

— o — 

Some  one  has  said,  very  aptly  and 
very  truthfully,  that  a  man  is  a  suc- 
cess when  he  refuses  to  slander  even 
his  enemies;  when  he  does  not  expect 
to  get  paid  for  everything  he  does; 
when  he  does  not  wait  until  tomorrow 
to  do  the  things  he  might  do  today; 
when  he  is  loyal  to  his  employer  and 
his  associates;  when  he  intelligently 
co-operates  with  others,  and  is  toler- 
ant in  thought  and  deed;  when  he 
studias  constantly  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  higher  position  financially  and 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows.  This 
is  a  fine  chart  to  go  by. 

All  nations  have  heroes.     The  ma- 


jority of  them  are  heroes  of  war.  The 
real  heroes,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
in  this  country,  are  the  little  known 
or  unknown  altogether.  Their  re- 
ward is  the  joy  of  the  working,  of 
the  glory  of  achievement.  Any  one 
of  these  conscientious,  quiet  workers, 
are  worth  more  than  all  the  war  he- 
roes you  can  gather  together.  Theirs 
has  been  the  work  of  destruction.  But 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  that 
it  will  give  more  praise  to  the  great 
soldiers  than  to  all  the  plain  people 
who  have — and  are — laboring  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  humanity, 
and  keep  it  out  of  wars.  All  honor 
to  the  unknown  workers! 

There  is  not  the  slightest  moral  ex- 
cuse for  killing  just  because  a  politi- 
cal administratio  of  the  profit  sys- 
tem orders  it.  On  account  of  heart- 
less war  Italy  has  thrust  upon  Ethi- 
opia war  stocks  in  the  United  States 
are  soaring.  This  means  that  a  lot 
of  socially  respectable  people  are 
profiting  by  the  frightful  slaying  of 
men,  women  and  children,  not  only 
where  fighting  is  going  on,  but  per- 
haps greater  Europe,  and,  perhaps, 
other  countries.  It  should  be  gener- 
ally realized  right  now,  that  any  one 
who  profits  by  war  is  a  murderer. 
Whoever  deals  in  war  stocks — steel, 
copper,  aircraft,  chemicals,  with  an 
eye  to  profit  is  a  murderer.  He  who 
traffics  in  materials,  as  cotton  or  pe- 
troleum products,  for  instance,  with 
an  eye  to  the  extra  profits  to  be  made 
from  war  conditions,  is  a  murderer. 
The  banker  who  finances  these  pro- 
fitable deals,  is  a  murderer.  The 
workman  who  accepts  employment  in 
plants  preparing  war  materials  to  be 
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shipped  abroad  and  used  in  the  butch- 
ering of  human  beings  for  profit,  is 
a  murderer.  The  preacher,  educator, 
or  editor  who  supports  war  is  a  mur- 
derer.    The  statesman  who  votes,  or 


makes  war,  is  a  murderer.  Those 
who  know  the  truth,  and  bravely  live 
it,  will  keep  their  freedom  from  the 
mark  of  Cain. 


Jobs,  no  matter  whether  they  please  or  displease  the  worker, 
inexorably  demand  just  one  thing,  and  that  is — to  be  done. 
The  job,  if  we  personify  it,  cares  little  about  who  undertakes 
it  or  who  finishes  it — but  unless  it  is  finished,  something  that 
depends  on  that  particular  job  cannot  function. — J.  J.Metz. 


SELF  -  ANALYSIS 

(The  Boy  Agriculturist) 


"Always  thinking  of  himself"  is  a 
frequent  criticism. 

Yet  the  man  is  wise  who  thinks  a 
good  deal  of  himself.  Suppose  we 
each  devoted  ten  minutes  a  day  to 
thinking  about  ourselves,  as  some 
people  are  said  to  devote  ten  minutes 
to  setting-up  exercises. 

We  might  inquire.  What's  good 
about  me  and  what's  bad  about  me? 
What  old  habits  can  I  break  and  what 
new  habits  can  I  cultivate  that  will 
make  me  a  more  agreeable  and  useful 
person?  Am  I  wasting  too  much 
time?  Do  I  talk  too  much?  Am  I 
spending  too  much?  Am  I  doing  as 
well  as  I  can,  or  am  I  drifting? 

Some  people  make  it  their  business 
to  know  all  about  others,  living  and 
dead.  In  a  question-and-answer  game 
they  can  win  against  a  room  full  of 
people.     Let   them   think   more   about 


themselves,  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  themselves. 

We  see  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
This  one  is  lazy,  that  one  is  mean, 
and  the  man  down  the  street  is  stu- 
pid. This  woman  neglects  her  chil- 
dren, and  that  woman  is  sulky. 

What  about  you?  You  know  what 
people  criticize  in  you.  You  know 
your  faults.  Don't  excuse  yourself 
by  saying  that  people  must  take  you 
as  you  are. 

A  dirty  man  can  always  find  a  dir- 
ty restaurant  where  a  dirty  waiter 
will  serve  him.  Dull,  lazy  people  find 
dull,  lazy  friends-.  But  there  isn't 
much  satisfaction  in  it.  We  all  want 
the  respect  of  clean,  ambitious,  intel- 
ligent people.  We  can  get  it  if  we 
make   ourselves   agreeable  to  them. 
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RAISE  YOUR  OWN,  SAYS  GUILFORD 

(Popular  Government) 


Guilford  County  has  made  vigor- 
ous attack  on  the  problem  of  idle 
prisoners,  increasing  relief  loads,  and 
rising  food  prices  with  a  county-own- 
ed and  operated  dairy  farm  which 
may  well  serve  as  an  example  to  oth- 
er counties  of  the  State.  The  Dairy, 
which  commenced  operations  in  Janu- 
ary, 1933,  furnishes  all  the  milk  and 
butter  necessary  for  the  County  San- 
itarium, Home,  Jail,  and  Convict 
Camp — $13,000  worth  of  it  a  year,  to 
be  exact.  Quite  a  profitable  return 
for  a  $12,000  investment  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $9,500!  Especially 
when  the  latter  figure  includes  the 
whole  of  the  salary  of  Dr.  M.  E. 
Coyle,  superintendent  of  the  Dairy, 
who  is  also  available  to  supervise 
farming  operations  at  a  second  unit. 

Its  venture  in  the  dairy  business 
having  proved  such  a  success  finan- 
cially, the  County  this  spring  pur- 
chased a  third  farm  containing  692 
acres,  and  is  extending  its  farming 
activities  on  a  wide  scale.  The  Board 
hopes  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  "New  Farm"  that  it  has  al- 
ready done  with  the  Dairy.  In  fact. 
Commissioner  R.  Flake  Shaw,  to 
whom  the  job  of  supervising  the 
County's  farming  operations  has  been 
delegated,  predicts  that  Guilford 
should  be  able  to  reduce  from  50  to 
60  per  cent  the  $25,000  it  has  been 
spending  per  year  with  outside  agen- 
cies on  food  for  its  public  charges. 

The  latter  figure  was  not  high  to 
begin  with.  The  average  number  of 
people  maintained  at  the  various 
county  institutions     is     150     for    the 


Sanitarium,  155  at  the  County  Home, 
70  in  the  Jail,  and  50  at  the  Convict 
Camp.  A  total  of  425,  making  the 
average  cost  of  food  purchased  from 
outside  agencies  per  person  $58.82  a 
year,  $4.90  a  month,  and  16.33  cents 
a  day.  And  now  Guilford  figures  to 
cut  that  in  half!  The  Board  is  also 
looking  to  the  "New  Farm"  to  reduce 
materially  the  item  of  feed  for  the 
stock  at  the  Dairy.  This  runs  around 
$3,600  a  year,  and  Mr.  Shaw  esti- 
mates that  it  can  be  cut  at  least  in 
half. 

Two  considerations  led  to  Guil- 
ford's entry  in  the  farming  and 
dairying  business:  the  large  number 
of  persons  in  the  County  Sanitarium 
and  Home  to  be  fed,  and  the  fact 
that  the  County  has  at  all  times  a 
large  number  of  short-term  prisoners 
whom  the  State  will  not  take  and  for 
whom  care  and  employment  must  be 
provided.  The  County's  action  in 
taking  over  all  relief  work  in  Greens- 
boro and  High  Point  furnished  the 
principal  reason  for  enlarging  the 
farm  program  this  spring.  The  re- 
lief work  has  been  costing  $150,000  a 
year,  and  naturally,  the  food  needs 
are  so  great,  a  market  is  provided  for 
everything  the  County  can  produce. 

As  Commissioner  Shaw  puts  it, 
"The  set-up  is  perfect.  With  free  la- 
bor and  a  market  for  everything  that 
can  be  produced,  the  whole  matter  is 
resolved  into  one  of  economical  pro- 
duction and  the  proper  man."  Judg- 
ing by  the  figures  for  the  operation 
of  the  Dairy,  Guilford's  able  and  ef- 
ficient   Board   has   solved   both   prob- 
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lems  with  its  customary  business-like 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Shaw  believes  that  it  will  pay 
any  county  of  any  size  to  operate  a 
farm.  "There  is  no  argument  against 
it,"  he  says.  "The  county  has  the 
labor  and  has  to  feed  them  anyway, 
and  it  can  produce  the  food  cheaper 
than  it  can  buy  it,  saving  money  for 
the  taxpayer.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
invade  any  cash  crop  market.  We 
don't  grow  tobacco  for  that  reason. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  feed  our 
people  the  most  economical  way." 

The  handsome  Guilford  County 
Dairy,  which  is  situated  on  old  High- 
way Number  10  just  east  of  Greens- 
boro and  which  is  widely  admired  by 
passers,  and  its  two  farms  are  oper- 
ated exclusively  with  convict  labor 
except  for  superintendents,  foremen, 
and  guards,  numbering  six  in  all.  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  is  known  as  an  excellent 
business  man  as  well  as  one  of  the 
County's  most  successful  farmers, 
exercises  general  supervision  over  all 
farming  operations.  His  compensa- 
tion is  on  a  per  diem  basis  solely. 
The  modern  barn,  milk  house, and  oth- 
er buildings  were  constructed  with 
free  labor  from     materials     off     the 


farms  at  a  fraction  of  the  commer- 
cial cost.  Between  75  and  80  cows 
are  kept  with  an  average  milking 
herd  of  50  head. 

Guilford's  model  dairy  and  farm 
also  have  a  valuable  by-product  edu- 
cationally, serving  as  a  demonstra- 
tion center  for  the  farmers  of  the 
County.  Demonstrations  of  fertiliz- 
er and  seeds,  control  of  obnoxious 
grasses,  soil  building,  and  erosion 
control  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  which  are  taught.  Complete 
diversification  of  crops  is  practiced 
and  a  live  stock  program  under  way 
which  will  include  everything  from 
chickens  to  pure  blooded  horses.  Per- 
ishables are  canned,  serving  the  dual 
purpose  of  keeping  them  off  the  mar- 
ket and  of  putting  up  supplies  for 
the  winter  months,  while  complete 
cost  records  are  kept  on  every  crop 
and  every  shipment  of  produce  to  a 
County  institution. 

All  of  which  is  invaluable  to  the 
average  farmer  and  which  is  going 
a  long  way  toward  realizing  Mr. 
Shaw's  plan  to  prove  to  the  farmers 
of  the  County  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  "self-maintained,  self-contain- 
ed farm  in  Guilford  County." 


It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  any  critic  until 
he  has  first  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  performer.  It  requires 
neither  energy  nor  sense  to  criticize,  but  both  are  necessary 
for  the  individual  who  attempts  to  get  something  done. 

— Selected. 
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LIBRARIES-EVERY  MAN'S  UNIVERSITY 

By  Aubrey  Boyd 


Did  you  ever  want  a  book  you 
couldn't  find?  People  have  this  sup- 
pressed desire  from  time  to  time,  and 
keep  on  suppressing  it,  like  the  man 
in  the  story  who  died  of  thirst  at  sea 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River, 
while  adrift  in  some  billion  gallons  of 
fresh  water. 

There  are  about  600,000  books  in 
Richmond  libraries  to  which  the  pub- 
lic has  access.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  accord- 
ing to  librarians,  are  in  active  circu- 
lation. The  rest  are  consulted  occa- 
sionally or  not  at  all,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  thousands  of  them  is  un- 
known to  the  general  reading  public. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  books  would 
be  used  if  readers  knew  where  to  find 
them,  or  if  the  average  citizen  devot- 
ed half  the  assiduity  to  hunting  a 
book  that  he  employs  in  stalking  a 
deer,  flushing  a  pheasant,  or  locating 
the  right  kind  of  book  ends  for  the 
living-room  table. 

If  the  fault  is  the  reader's  it  is  al- 
so that  of  a  modern  trend  which  has 
accustomed  us  to  having  many 
things  that  we  need,  and  some  that 
we  don't,  placed  in  our  hands.  Where 
Franklin  or  Lincoln  or  Robert  Burns 
rode  a  day's  journey  for  a  book,  the 
pampered  reader  of  our  time  wants  it 
brought  to  his  door.  Libraries  in 
Virginia,  however,  still  lean  to  the 
old  tradition  that  education  is  some- 
thing to  be  voluntarily  sought  by 
those  who  want  it,  rather  than  im- 
posed on  the  indifferent.  They  also 
cherish  an  aversion  to  intruding  on 
their  patrons  any  of  the  various 
"come-on"  devices  which  modern  cul- 


ture is  borrowing  from  high  pressure 
salesmanship.  In  harmony  with  the 
times  they  have  begun  to  dress  their 
show  windows  but  they  have  not  yet 
introduced  the  inspirational  talks  and 
reader  guide  services  offered  by  li- 
braries in  other  centers-  where  a  mis- 
sionay  impulse  is  felt  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  byways  and  get 
the  books  read.  Their  attitude  is 
that  the  books  are  there  if  you  want 
them;  advice  is  yours  for  the  asking, 
but  the  choice  is  yours  too,  by  the 
same  rule  of  courtesy  that  lets  the 
guest  of  the  house  name  his  own  bev- 
erage. 

There  is  a  sound  practical  reason 
in  for  giving  preference  to  the  claims 
of  the  voluntary  reader.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books,  appropriations 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  know  what  they 
want,  without  stirring  up  a  demand 
among  those  who  don't.  In  adding  to 
their  holdings,  our  librarians  are  do- 
ing the  best  they  can  with  what  they 
have. 

Through  a  library  co-operation 
committee  they  are  now  seeking  to 
co-ordinate  the  buying  of  books  for 
the  various  libraries  so  that  purchas- 
es will  not  duplicate  each  other,  and 
books  will  be  "put  where  they  be- 
long." The  Richmond  Public  Library 
for  example,  specializes  in  fiction  and 
recreational  reading,  popular  non-fic- 
tion, and  standard  works  of  general 
referece.  The  State  Library  has  an 
admirable  collection  of  history,  bi- 
ography and  kindred  subjects,  center- 
ing about  Virginia.  Purchases  by 
either    library    in    the    other's    field 
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would  be  a  waste  and  would  narrow 
the  range  of  their  combined  offerings. 
Under  the  co-operative  plan,  each  li- 
brary will  respect  the  particular  ser- 
vice of  the  others,  and  buy  according- 
ly. 

Another  co-ordinating  move  in  the 
reader's  interest  is  now  on  its  way. 
Existing  resources  of  Richmond  li- 
braries being  much  richer  than  the 
average  book  borrower  realizes,  he 
would  obviously  be  geatly  helped  by 
a  list  of  the  various  library  holdings, 
showing  him  where  to  look  for  books 
on  subjects  of  his  choice. 

Some  libraries  have  a  "union  cata- 
logue" which  gives  the  library  loca- 
tion of  many  books  as  reported 
through  the  Library  of  Congress,  but 
this  is  a  partial  and  scattered  record. 
The  project  envisaged  in  Richmond 
is  a  printed  inventory  of  the  resour- 
ces of  all  libraries  in  the  city.  Com- 
piled under  the  editorship  of  Wilmer 
L.  Hall,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
State  Library,  the  handbook  will 
probably  be  published  early  in  1936. 

Full  replies  to  the  editor's  question- 
naire have  not  yet  been  received,  but 
in  the  meantime  a  brief  sketch  of 
present  library  offerings  in  Richmond 
has  "reader  interest." 

While  the  Virginia  State  Library 
is  not  a  universal  or  a  general  book 
collection  it  covers  a  notable  and  com- 
prehensive field  of  its  own.  This  em- 
braces history  (mainly  that  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Confederacy)  ;  social 
and  political  science;  bibliography; 
technology  (with  the  emphasis  on 
highway  construction  and  State  en- 
terprises) ;  education  (a  good  gener- 
al collection)  ;  agriculture  (with  cat- 
alogues of  all  State  and  national  pub- 


lications on  the  subject)  ;  literature 
(particularly  of  Virginia  and  the 
South)  ;  maps  of  Virginia,  and  a  ser- 
viceable collection  of  general  refer- 
ence works,  important  periodicals, 
books  on  natural  science,  philosophy, 
religion,  music  and  the  fine  arts,  car- 
tography and  military  science.  Stu- 
dents of  Virginia  history  will  find 
material  for  research  in  the  library's 
accumulation  of  a  million  and  a  half 
Virginia  manuscripts.  An  extensive 
collection  of  books  for  the  blind  in- 
cludes works  in  "New  York  Point" 
and  all  styles  of  Braille. 

The  traveling  library  division  con- 
tains about  12,000  volumes  of  history, 
bigraphy,  literature,  poetry,  drama, 
agriculture,  science  and  travel,  with 
painting,  engraving  and  drawing  ex- 
hibits. These  are  sent  without  charge 
to  any  community  or  group  of  people 
in  Virginia  in  need  of  books.  Schools, 
local  libraries,  study  clubs  or  other 
recognized  organizations  may  obtain 
a  shipment  by  making  formal  appli- 
cation. Each  library  carries  from  25 
to  50  books.  Small  transportation 
charges  are  the  only  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower, when  transportation  compa- 
nies will  not  carry  the  libraries  free. 

Any  citizen  who  needs  a  book  may 
borrow  it  from  the  State  Library, 
with  reasonable  identification  safe- 
guards. A  temporary  resident  may 
borrow  books  by  making  a  small  de- 
posit (ordinarily  $2.00)  which  is  re- 
funded when  the  privilege  is  no  long- 
er needed.  The  reference  reading 
room  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

The  Richmond  Public  Library  is 
well  provided  with  fiction  and  recre- 
ational reading,  but  it  also  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  collection  of  standard 
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works  of  general  reference — lexicons, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  antholo- 
gies, bound  periodicals,  pamphlets 
and  Federal  documents.  In  non-fic- 
tion the  library  tries  to  carry  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  important 
books  in  each  field,  avoiding  any  ex- 
tensive duplication  of  other  library 
holdings.  While  its  selections  are 
necessarily  influenced  by  popular  de- 
mand, they  are  the  best  its  patrons 
will  read,  and  the  educated  reader, 
who  is  apt  to  be  the  "forgotten  man" 
in  public  library  offerings,  will  find 
many  pleasant  surprises  in  its 
shelves. 

Beside  the  Grace  Arents  branch  li- 
brary on  South  Cherry  Street  for 
white  readers,  and  the  Bowser 
branch  for  the  colored  on  Clay 
Street.  Another  branch  in  the  For- 
est Hill  section,  is  under  construction. 
The  library  has  four  lending  sta- 
tions :  at  the  buildings  of  Bainbridge 
Junior  High  School,  Helen  Dickinson 
School,  Robert  Fulton  School  and  J. 
E.  B.  Stuart  School.  Three  hundred 
classroom  deposit  libraries  are  main- 
tained in  25  surburban  schools  and 
five  hospitals  are  served  in  a  similar 
way. 

The  great  value  of  this  library  as 
an  educational  agency  will  be  enhanc- 
ed by  the  development  of  a  special 
fine  and  practical  arts  department,  a 
stronger  collection  of  literature  in 
foreign  languages,  and  an  inter-lend- 
ing system  with  other  libraries.  All 
these  needs  are  fully  recognized  by 
its  very  able  librarian. 

In  the  5,000  volumes  housed  by  the 
Virginia  Mechanic's  Institute  Li- 
brary, trade  and  technological  sub- 
jects predominate,  but  there  are  many 


titles  in  history,  biography  and  liter- 
ature. The  American  Institute  of 
Banking  which  provides  the  business 
courses  at  the  Mechanic's  Institute, 
includes  its  collection  of  reference 
books  with  the  above.  The  reading 
room,  with  current  trade  and  techni- 
cal publications,  is  open  to  the  public 
during  library  hours:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P. 
M.  and  7:15  to  10  P.  M.  daily  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Books  may 
be  withdrawn  by  payment  of  a  de- 
posit. 

The  University  of  Richmond  Li- 
brary is  open  for  reading  and  re- 
search from  8:30  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
and  from  7  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  every 
week  day  except  Saturday,  when  the 
hours  are  8:30  A.  M.  to  4:45  P.  M. 
Main  library  books  not  needed  for 
class  work  may  be  withdrawn  for 
two  weeks  by  outside  readers,  except- 
ing at  Westhampton  College,  where 
the  books  are  available  only  to  facul- 
ty and  students.  The  T.  C.  Williams 
Law  Library,  containing  something 
over  11,000  of  the  62,000  volumes  in 
the  University  of  Richmond  collec- 
tion, includes  almost  all  the  reported 
cases  from  all  jurisdictions  in  the 
country,  almost  all  reported  English 
cases;  all  the  standard  law  encyclo- 
pedias and  dictionaries  and  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  text  books. 
Practitioners  in  Richmond  may  with- 
draw books  from  this  library,  which 
also  lends  other  libraries  and  to  al- 
umnae. 

Though  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  Library  is  intended  primar- 
ily for  students  and  faculty,  its  books 
are  open  to  all  in  the  city  who  have 
a  need  for  them.  These  compose,  an 
excellent     reference     collection,     with 
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many  complete  sets  of  medical,  health 
service  and  scientific  journals,  one  of 
which — the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science — is  now  in  its  189th 
volume.  The  library  lends  books  by 
mail,  return  postage  only  being  re- 
quired of  the  borrower,  and  books  are 
procured  for  its  patrons  from  the 
Army  Medical  Library,  Students  of 
chemistry  will  find  the  Medical  Col- 
lege Library  especially  useful.  It  is 
also  of  interest  to  workers  in  sociolo- 
gy, bacteriology  and  pathology.  Five 
hundred  current  journals  are  accessi- 
ble in  health  service  fields. 

The  library  is  open  from  8  A.  M. 
to  6  P.  M.  all  week  days,  and  from 
7  to  10  P.  M.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary 
Library  is  largely  devoted  to  bound 
sermons  and  religious  treaties.  Vir- 
ginia Union  University  has  a  smaller 


collection  of  a  similar  kind  for  color- 
ed students,  as  well  as  one  in  the  li- 
beral arts  and  sciences  to  which  adult 
study  groups  have  access,  and  where 
the  librarian  gives  advice  in  reading 
to  those  who  desire  it. 

An  opportunity  of  greater  appeal 
to  the  general  reader  is  afforded  by 
the  University  of  Virginia  Extension 
Library  which  will  send  books 
from  its  catalogue  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  to  any  one  in  the  State, 
with  a  very  moderate  charge  for  pos- 
tage. A  similar  service  is  conducted 
by  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Blacksburg. 

There  are  several  smaller  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  in  Richmond,  open 
to  the  public — among  them  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  collections. 
The  latter  contins  a  Braille  library 
for  the  blind. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  A  NEW  BOOK 
On  the  4th  day  of  October,  1535,  there  came  from  the  press 
the  final  sheets  of  the  first  printed  English  Bible.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  four  hundred  years  in  which  this  Book  in  its  suc- 
cessive translations  has  molded  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world  is  to  be  made  an  occa- 
sion for  a  nation-wide  expression  of  gratitude  to  God  for  this 
gift  and  for  a  new  and  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  people 
of  America  "into  vital  touch  with  its  matchless  resources." 
The  Bible  has  surpassed  in  circulation  any  other  book  in  the 
world  and  has  been  the  indispensable  guide  and  companion  of 
millions  of  persons  in  every  degree  and  walk  of  life.  The 
Pilgrims  brought  out  of  England  the  Bible  when  the  King 
James  version  was  only  nine  years  old.  Knowing  this  book 
of  books,  they  were  not  uneducated.  It  was  Webster's  speech 
at  Bunker  Hill  which  reminded  their  descendants  that  it 
"teaches  man  his  own  individual  responsibility,  his  own 
dignity  and  his  equality  with  his  fellow-men,"  lessons  never 
more  needed  than  today. — The  New  York  Times. 
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CLEARING  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD'S  MIND 


By  Robert 

Polly's  first  date  would  have  been 

a  complete  success — if  her  father  had 
not  forbidden  her  to  have  any  more. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  in- 
cident was  closed.  But  the  poor  fel- 
low seemed  to  lack  the  most  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Mo- 
ther Nature:  he  tried  to  keep  his 
daughter  from  growing  up.  One  night 
she  said  she  was  going  to  visit  a  girl 
friend.  He  followed  her  out,  shadow- 
ed her,  watched  her  every  move,  saw 
her  meet  him — and  when  she  came 
home — met  her  with  a  storm  of  angry 
accusations.  The  meetings  and  the 
spying  continued.  Things  went  from 
bad  to  worse  until  the  father's  ac- 
tions almost  drove  the  girl  to  distrac- 
tion. Finally  she  lodged  a  complaint 
with  a  social  agency.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  having  abnormal  mental 
symptoms  and  was  referred  to  the 
Children's  Memorial  Clinic.  After  a 
thorough  examination,  the  clinic  up- 
held the  charges  against  her  father, 
persuaded  him  to  send  her  away  to  a 
private  school  where  she  now  enjoys 
a  circle  of  friends  of  both  sexes,  and 
helped  him  to  develop  a  more  reason- 
able attitude  toward  the  changing 
needs  of  his  girl.  Thus  were  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  normal  existence 
for  a  father  and  his  daughter. 

Then  there  was  Carl.  At  14  he  had 
a  history  of  truancy,  petty  stealing, 
and  a  charge  of  house-breaking  which 
brought  him  into  court  for  the  third 
time.  The  clinic  studied  the  family 
situation  at  the  request  of  the  court. 
Papa  and  mama  had  visions  of  their 
son   honorably   established    in   a   pro- 


W.  Ehrman 

fession,  and  so  they  wished  him  to 
take  a  classical  course.  But  Carl 
had  other  plans.  He  liked  to  play 
with  bolts  and  monkey  wrenches  and 
wanted  to  be  a  machinist.  When 
the  clinic  discovered  that  his  intelli- 
gence was  better  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  trade  and  that  he 
had  marked  mechanical  ability,  it 
recommended  a  re-arrangement  of  his 
study  course  at  school  with  emphasis 
on  manual  training  rather  than  the 
classics.  The  parents  agreed  reluc- 
tantly, but  they  co-operated  in  the 
method  of  treatment.  Today,  sever- 
al years  after  his  appearance  in 
court,  his  satisfaction  in  his  school 
work,  a  part-time  job,  and  improved 
home  relations  are  pointing  to  the 
day  when  he  will  take  his  place  in 
society  as  a  good  workman  and  a  good 
citizen.  The  Children's  Memorial 
Clinic  had  done  its  part  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  a  human  being. 

Mary  was  five  or  six  years  young- 
er than  Carl.  Her  father,  intelligent, 
well-educated,  represented  her  to  the 
clinic  as  dull,  imitative  and  unimagi- 
native. Tests  showed  her  to  be  an  alto- 
gether superior  child  with  an  imagi- 
nation and  a  mental  capacity  well  in 
advance  of  her  age.  The  father  had 
simply  expected  too  much  of  his 
daughter,  and  when  she  failed  to 
measure  up  to  his  standards,  he  fear- 
ed she  was  mentally  retarded.  With 
the  clearing  up  of  his  mistaken  atti- 
tude, however,  one  more  child  had 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  grow 
into  a  healthy,  well-balanced  maturi- 
ty. 
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These  are  the  stories  of  Polly  and 
Carl  and  Mary.  In  the  files  of  the 
Childrens  Memorial  Clinic  there  are 
may  others  more  interesting  than  the 
latest  best-seller,  more  fascinating 
than  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo;  for, 
though  the  names  may  differ  and  the 
situation  vary  without  end,  there  is 
one  strand,  one  central  theme,  which 
binds  them  together,  and  that  is  the 
struggle  of  a  human  personality  to 
make  peace  with  itself  and  with  a 
world  that  is  sorely  out  of  joint.  Case 
histories  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the 
renewed  confidence,  the  reconstructed 
outlook,  the  deepened  understanding, 
the  downright  happiness  that  the 
Clinic  has  brought  to  parents  and 
children  alike.  The  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  passed 
through  its  doors  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  persons  who  took  an  inter- 
est in  them  and  treated  them  as 
equals.  Mothers  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  smuggle  in  their  children 
through  the  clinic's  back  door  for 
fear  of  having  their  offspring  re- 
garded as  "queer,"  have  come  out 
singing  its  praises.  And  the  lion's 
share  of  the  praises  has  usually  gone 
to  the  quiet  efficiency  of  the  man  who 
guides  the  clinic  which  guides  the 
child — Director,  Psychiatrist,  and 
Friend  of  Children:  Harvie  De  J. 
Coghill. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  problem 
child  is  perhaps  most  grateful  to  an 
absolutely  reliable  person  upon  whom 
it  can  depend  under  all  circumstances 
a  man  at  once  genial,  sincere  and 
confidence-inspiring.  Such  a  man  is 
the  Dr.  Coghill  who  tackles  the  be- 
havior problems  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren daily. 


Dr.  Coghill  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Children's  Memorial  Clinic  is  a 
community  child  guidance  clinic  for 
the  study  and  treatment  of  the  whole 
child.  Nine-year  old  Robert,  for  ex- 
ample, was  referred  by  the  school  be- 
cause he  was  failing  the  fourth 
grade,  was  slovenly  in  speech  and 
dress,  kept  his  mouth  open  continu- 
ally, and  was  almost  lacking  in  any 
sense  of  order.  His  parents  suspect- 
ed feeble-mindedness,  but  their  fears 
were  soon  dispelled.  The  psycholo- 
gist reported  a  superior  intelligence; 
the  pediatrician  (specialist  in  chil- 
dren's diseases)  attributed  his 
mouth-breathing  to  enlarged  tonsils 
and  adenoids;  and  the  social  worker 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  family 
environment. 

To  the  psychiatrist  Robert  reveal- 
ed that  his  home  life  was  unhappy 
and  that  his  parents  openly  disapprov- 
ed of  him  in  many  ways.  The  moth- 
er, herself  a  tense,  nervous  individu- 
al, would  repeatedly  nag  the  child  by 
telling  him,  "Shut  your  mouth" — ev- 
en after  the  physical  basis  of  this 
condition  was  explained  to  her.  The 
father  expected  the  child  to  be  neat 
and  orderly,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
himself  had  difficulty  in  remembering 
whether  his  socks  were  under  the  bed 
or  on  the  mantlepiece.  Furthermore, 
he  was  suffering  from  the  same 
speech  defect  for  which  he  was  criti- 
cizing the  child.  When  these  things 
were  made  known  to  the  parents  in 
a  series  of  interviews,  their  changed 
attitude  reacted  favorably  upon  Rob- 
ert's school  work.  He  was  referred 
back  to  the  family  physician  for  the 
removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  and 
for  the  correction  of  any  other  phy- 
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sical  defect.  Months-  later  he  seemed 
well  adjusted  in  school  and  home. 

There  is  no  clinic  or  other  agency 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  that 
would  have  been  prepared  to  render 
privately  and  free  of  charge  the 
above  services  in  the  case  of  Robert. 
The  need  for  an  agency  to  pay  less 
sonality  is  readily  apparent.  The 
and  to  deal  rather  with  the  whole  per- 
f-onaliy  is  readily  apparent.  The 
Children's  Memorial  Clinic  meets  just 
that  need. 

"Because  of  this  fact,"  asserts  Dr. 
Coghill,  "the  clinic  must  combine  the 
techniques  of  medicine,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  and  social  work,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  work  in  many 
related  fields,  such  as  education,  re- 
creation,   character-building. 

As  a  medical-social  agency,  the 
clinic's  primary  task  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  mental  health.  Mental  health, 
according  to  the  psychiatrist,  is  not 
merely  a  freedom  from  but  also  the 
ability  to  attain  the  right  attitudes 
toward  all  the  contributing  factors  in 
our  lives  and  to  achieve  the  maximum 
development  of  our  capacities  with  a 
minimum  of  strain  and  friction  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  social  order  in 
which  we  live. 

The  clinic  accepts  for  study  and 
treatment  behavior  and  personality 
problems  only;  they  must  be  referred 
from  the  City  of  Richmond  and  Hen- 
rico County,  by  the  public,  private, 
and  parochial  schools,  the  35  social 
agencies  of  the  Richmond  Community 
Fund,  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  pri- 
vate physicians.  Symptoms  which 
indicate  that  the  child  needs  the  help 
cf  the  guidance  clinic  and  which 
merely  point  to  more  deep-seated  con- 
ditions,    roughly     fall     into     various 


classifications   such  as: 

Undesirable  habits  of  infancy,  such 
as  enuresis,  thumb-sucking,  peculiar 
food  fads,  night  terrors,  and  manner- 
isms of  various  sorts; 

Undesirable  personality  traits,  such 
as  extreme  degrees  of  sensitiveness, 
seclusiveness,  secretiveness,  apathy, 
day-dreaming,  imagiative  and  fanci- 
ful lying,  nervousness,  moodiness, 
quarrelsomeness,  lack  of  interest  in 
school  or  of  ambition,  cowardliness, 
and  inability  to  get  along  with  other 
children; 

Undesirable  behavior,  such  as  dis- 
obedience, bullying,  destructiveness, 
cruelty,  temper  tantrums,  defiance  of, 
or  rebellion  against,  authority,  keep- 
ing late  hours,  seeking  bad  compan- 
ions, lying,  stealing,  and  truancy. 

These  and  other  symptoms  may 
arise  from  what  Dr.  Coghill  calls 
"problem  situations."  An  old  fashion- 
ed whipping  may  temporarily  silence 
Johnny's  temper  tantrums,  but  it 
will  never  by  itself  reveal  a  possible 
problem  situation  of  a  spoiled  Johnny 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  behavior.  And 
so  with  other  instances.  When  you  see 
lack  of  independece  and  initiative, 
look  for  the  apron  strings.  Don't 
try  to  explain  away  your  son's  an- 
tagonism and  sullenness  on  the 
grounds  that  he  "just  growed"  that 
way.  That's  lazy;  it  may  be  a  clear 
case  of  nagging.  If  you  set  an  ex- 
ample of  dishonesty  or  immorality  in 
your  own  home,  don't  expect  your 
children  to  be  models  of  honesty  and 
morality.  Whenever  Bill  misbehaves 
or  hurts  your  finer  feelings,  remem- 
ber with  Dr.  Coghill  "to  shift  the  em- 
phasis from  problem  child  to  problem 
situation  wherever  possible."  Don't 
delude    yourself    into    believing    that 
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"mother  knows  best"  invariably  and 
intuitively.  If  she  did,  the  Children's 
Memorial  Clinic  would  never  have 
come  into  existence. 

Dr.  Coghill  explains,  further,  that 
"the  clinic  in  its  approach  to  these 
problems,  earnestly  warns  the  parents 
not  to  give  the  undesirable  practices 
or  habits  too  much  attention.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
ignored,  but  that  one  should  endeavor 
to  lead  the  child  away  from  them 
with  no  emotional  display.  If  the  im- 
portance of  the  child's  behavior  is 
exaggerated,  it  serves  only  to  keep 
the  child  and  his  problem  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage,  much  to  his  detri- 
ment. It  is  especially  stressed  that 
one  should  keep  hands  off  in  so  far 
as  possible,  while  the  clinic  searches 
for  the  underlying  causes  in  the 
child's  behavior." 

Although  the  discovery  of  causes  is 
important,  the  distinctive  contribu- 
tion of  the  clinic  is  its  treatment 
work.  It  may  consist  of  direct  work 
with  the  child  or  his  parents,  a 
change  in  school  placement,  the  use 
of  recreational  opportunities,  changes 
in  physical  regime,  or  other  environ- 
mental adjustments. 

Associated  with  the  clinic  in  its 
treatment     program     is     the     Junior 


League  Wiorkshop,  started  in  1927  as 
an  experiment  in  occupational  thera- 
py. Here  the  children  may  be  ob- 
served in  small,  controlled  non-com- 
petitive groups  where  they  are  helped 
to  acquire  new  skills  and  interests,  to 
gain  self-assurance,  and  to  work  out 
personality  needs. 

The  Children's  Memorial  Clinic  al- 
so functions  as  an  educational  agency 
in  the  spread  of  mental  health  prin- 
ciples. Such  principles  are  passed  on 
to  persons  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  work  of  the  clinic,  while  members 
of  the  clinic  staff  give  talks  and  lec- 
tures on  child  guidance,  mental  hy- 
giene, and  related  subjects,  and  pro- 
vide professional  training  to  selected 
individuals. 

Since  its  founding  in  1924  by  a 
group  of  public-spirited  and  socially- 
minded  Richmonders  headed  by  Mrs. 
Melville  C.  Branch,  the  Children's 
Clinic  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  ideal  expressed  on  the 
memorial  tablet  to  McGuire  Newton, 
physician  to  children:  ".  .  .  .  to  per- 
petuate and  enlarge  that  service  to 
childhood  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life."  To  those  fathers  and  mothers 
as  yet  unborn,  may  it  continue  to 
serve  as  the  ideal  of  which  Richmond 
parents  are  so  justly  proud. 


There  is  but  one  straight  road  to  success,  and  that  is  merit. 
The  man  who  is  successful  is  the  man  who  is  useful.  Capacity 
never  lacks  opportunity.  It  cannot  remain  undiscovered,  be- 
cause it  is  sought  by  too  many  anxious  to  use  it. 


-Burke  Cockran. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


(Biblical 

Dr.  Hutton  also  has  something 
strong  to  say  about  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  fact,  in  his  sermon  de- 
livered at  Geneva  a  month  ago  and 
probably  heard  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
the  British  foreign  secretary,  and  the 
other  British  representatives  in  the 
meeting  of  the  League  Assembly,  Dr. 
Hutton  outlined  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  nations  under  the 
League  Covenat  which  might  well 
have  been  the  program  which  the 
English  statesmen  have  since  follow- 
ed. Hutton's  sermon  must  have  add- 
ed strength  to  the  arm  of  Hoare.  The 
pronouncements  of  both  are  in  full 
accord.  Dr.  Hutton  will  have  it  that 
the  League  is  in  accord  with  the 
eternal  purposes  of  God.     He  says: 

A  league  of  nations  is  a  necessity 
cf  thought. 

A  League  of  Nations  is  also 
the  innermost  and  deepest  inten- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
was  the  precise  message  or  reve- 
lation from  God  which  Christ 
urged  upon  the  rulers  of  His  day, 
for  which,  when  they  rejected 
Him,  he  poured  out  His  Soul  un- 
to death,  making  the  prospect 
for  which  He  died  forever  inevi- 
table. 

Any  man  who  has  the  capacity 
for  corstructive  and  resolute 
thinking,  and  has  the  integrity 
to  follow  the  leading  of  his  rea- 
son and  his  conscience,  must  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  what 
we  mean  by  a  League  of  Nations 
is  a  necessity  of  thought,  because 


Recorder) 

it  is  a  necessity  of  life,  if  life  is 
to  remain. 

Human  beings  must,  as  the  re- 
sult of  whatever  discipline  at  the 
hands  of  life  or  at  the  Hand  of 
God,  search  for,  until  they  find, 
something  on  which  they  are 
unanimous,  and  that  something 
on  which  human  beings  are  unan- 
imous they  must  make  the  head 
of  the  corner!  Wherever  that 
something  already  exists  it  must 
be  cherished.  Those  who  ac- 
knowledge it  must  regard  any 
breach  or  violence  in  their  own 
obedience  as  being,  except  for 
the  grace  of  God,  an  unpardona- 
ble sin.  It  must  also  be  their 
grave  responsibility  who  already 
see  something  which  might  unify 
the  race,  themselves  so  to  behave 
within  their  own  group  and  to- 
wards other  groups,  that  the 
blessed  thing  shall  grow,  shall 
make  new  converts,  shall  weaken 
and  discredit  all  conflicting  prin- 
ciples, and  shall  subdue  and  per- 
suade the  entire  race  of  man. 

With  such  words  and  others  which 
we  must  omit  the  great  preacher  and 
prophet  urged  support  of  the  League. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  on  reading  or  hearing  them 
determined  on  that  noble  support  of 
the  League  which  he  has  since  fol- 
lowed? England  herself  has  been 
firm  in  the  League's  support  and  has 
made  the  other  nations  feel  that  any 
breach  in  their  support  of  it  might 
prove     the     unpardonable     sin     that 
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would  mean  their  utter  destruction. 

In  this  sermon  Dr.  Hutton  speaks 
of  Christ  weeping  because  Jerusalem 
failed  in  her  hour  of  testing.  This 
reminds  us  that  Jesus  must  have 
wept  also  when  he  saw  America  re- 
ject the  League  which  our  own  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  formulated.  And  why 
did  the  United  States  reject  it?  Was 
it  not  because  our  people  were  led  to 


believe  by  designing  politicians  that 
our  membership  in  it  would  interfere 
in  the  unjust  gains  some  Americans 
were  making  in  our  foreign  trade  and 
end  the  unholy  profit  from  steel  plate 
and  guns,  for  battleships  and  powder 
and  other  munitions  of  war?  What 
might  the  United  States  not  do  for 
world  peace  if  she  were  now  in  the 
League   standing  by  England! 


A  friend  you  buy  may  be  bought  by  another. — Exchange. 


CLINE  TO  PUBLISH  BOOK  ON  THE 
PRACTICAL  POINTS  OF  PROBATION 


(Twin-City 

"Practical  Points  on  Probation"  is 
the  title  of  a  book,  written  by  A.  W. 
Cline,  superintendent  of  the  Forsyth 
county  welfare  department,  which 
will  come  off  the  press  here  within 
the  next  few  days.  The  book  will  go 
to  the  printers  Monday. 

The  book  will  be  a  leatherette 
bound  volume.  It  will  deal  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  with  such  topics  as 
"Character  Faults  in  the  Underpriv- 
ileged Child,"  "The  Juvenile  Court— 
A  Comparison,"  "Investigation  and 
Diagnosis  Before  Commitment  to  In- 
stitutions," "The  Rural  Church  and 
the  Juvenile  Court,"  "Prison  or  Pro- 
bation" and  "Does  Probation  Pay?" 
The  subjects  deal  with  problems  that 
affect  the  North  Carolina  juvenile 
courts  of  today. 

These  topics  were  recently  discuss- 
ed in  a  series  of  radio  interviews  by 


Sentinel) 

Mr.  Cline  and  the  demand  for  copies 
of  these  interviews  was  so  great  that 
plans  were  made  for  their  publication 
in  book  form.  The  edition  will  be 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  copies,  it 
is  stated. 

It  is  thought  that  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  work  will  be  valuable  to 
any  person  engaged  in  probation  or 
public  welfare  work.  It  is  so  felt 
that  it  will  be  a  help  to  those  who 
are  called  on  to  make  radio  address- 
es, or  talks  about  civic  clubs  and  va- 
rious other  societies. 

There  has  been  a  great  response  to 
the  advance  notices  concerning  the 
book.  A  great  number  of  probation 
officers,  public  welfare  officials  and 
other  social  workers  have  already  re- 
served copies  of  the  book  and  Mr. 
Cline  is  receiving  more  requests  daily. 
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A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley 


Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain 
that  the  life  of  every  one  of  us  would 
one  day  or  another  depend  upon  his 
winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess, 
don't  you  think  we  should  all  consid- 
er it  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least 
the  names  and  moves  of  the  pieces, 
to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and 
check  ? 

Do  you  think  we  should  look  with 
disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn 
upon  a  father  who  allowed  his  son, 
or  the  State  which  allowed  its  mem- 
bers, to  grow  up  without  knowing  a 
pawn  from  a  knight.  Yet  it  is  a 
very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that 
the  care,  the  fortune  and  the  happi- 
ness of  every  one  of  us  do  depend  up- 
on our  knowing  something  of  the 
rules  of  a  Game  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  than  chess. 

It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played 
for  untold  ages,  every  man  and  wo- 
man of  us  being  one  of  the  two  play- 
ers in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The 
Chess  Board  is  the  world,  the  pieces 
are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature.  The  player 
on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us. 
We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair, 
just  and  patient.  But,  we  also  know 
to  our  cost  that  he  never  overlooks  a 
mistake  or  makes  the  smallest  allow- 
ance for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who 
plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are 
paid  with  that  sort  of  overflowing 
generosity  with  which  the  strong 
knows  delight  in  strength,  and  one 
who  plays  ill  checkmated  without 
haste  but  without  remorse. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  education  is 


learning  the  rules  of  this  mighty 
game.  In  other  words,  Education  is 
the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the 
laws  of  nature  under  which  name  I 
include  not  merely  things  and  their 
forces,  but  men  and  their  ways  and 
the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and 
the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving 
desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those 
laws.  That  man,  I  think,  has  a  liber- 
al education  who  has  been  so  trained 
in  his  youth  that  his  body  is  the 
ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does 
with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work 
that  as  a  mechanism  it  is  capable  of, 
whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logical 
engine  with  all  its  parts  of  equal 
strength  and  smooth  working  order 
ready  like  a  steam  engine  to  be  turn- 
ed to  any  kind  of  work  and  spin  the 
gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  an- 
chors of  the  mind.  Whose  mind  is 
stored  with  a  knowledge  of  great  and 
fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  her  operations.  One  who  is 
full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  pas- 
sions have  been  trained  to  come  to 
heel  by  a  vigorous  will  the  servant 
of  a  tender  conscience  who  has  learn- 
ed to  love  all  beauty  whether  of  na- 
ture or  art,  to  hate  all  vileness  and 
to  respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  a  one  and  no>  other  that  I  can 
conceive  has  had  a  liberal  education, 
until  he  is  completely  as  a  man  can 
be  in  harmoy  with  nature.  He  will 
make  the  best  of  her  and  she  of  him. 
They  will  get  on  together  rarely,  she 
as  as  his  beneficent  mother,  he  as  her 
mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self,  her 
minister  and   interpreter. 
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A  BAROMETER 


(Young 

Hanging1  on  the  wall  is  a  barome- 
ter. It  is  a  small  scientifically  con- 
structed device  for  detecting  and  reg- 
istering the  changes  in  the  air,  which 
are  indicative  of  different  kinds  of 
weather.  It  tells  of  the  approach  of 
rain  or  a  foreboding  storm.  Its  dial 
records  the  truth  with  such  accuracy 
that  it  is  dependable.  Plans  for  the 
immediate  future  are  made  according 
to  the  prediction  of  the  barometer. 

Each  of  us  must  be  equipped  with 
something  like  a  barometer.  A  kind 
of  detector  of  what  may  happen,  it 
warns  and  advises.  Some  people  call 
it  conscience,  others  regard  it  as  the 
voice  of  God,  or  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit.  Whatever  it  is  we  find  it  wise 
to  heed  its  indications.  To  ignore  it 
is  too  risky.  To  heed  it  has  proven 
profitable. 

Not  all  of  us  have  barometers;  but 


Folks) 

each  of  us  has  some  inner  something 
to  warn  him.  To  some  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hunch;  but  they  believe 
in  following  it.  To  others  it  is  like 
a  law  that  dare  not  be  broken.  And 
each  has  his  own.  He  cannot  borrow 
his  neighbor's.  What  the  neighbor 
feels  is  the  wise  and  safe  and  neces- 
sary thing  to  do  may  be  helpful,  but 
in  the  matters  of  major  importance 
each  must  be  led  to  decisions  by  some- 
thing inside  him. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
God  is  back  of  these  inner  sugges- 
tions, define  them  as  we  will.  It  does 
not  seem  wise  to  treat  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  a  delusion,  or  hoax,  lest  we 
discover  too  late  that  we  have  been 
resisting  the  suggestions  of  God- 
There  is  no  lowlier  feeling  than  to 
discover  that  we  have  departed  from 
God's  directions. 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  DISCOURAGED,  READ  THIS 

When  a  very  young  man  Abraham  Lincoln  ran  for  Legis- 
lator in  Illinois.     He  was  badly  beaten. 

Abe  then  turned  his  steps  toward  the  business  field.  Failed. 
Spent  about  seventeen  years  of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts  of 
a  no-good  partner. 

He  entered  politics  again,  ran  for  Congress  and  once  more 
was  swamped. 

He  became  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  still 
another  time  he  was  beaten. 

Just  one  failure  after  another,  bad  failures,  set-backs  of  the 
most  trying  kind.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  every 
beating  he  ever  had,  and  all  the  little  glooms  that  hovered 
over  him,  he  eventually  became  the  most  beloved  and  greatest 
man  this  country  ever  knew,  and  his  name  will  go  down 
through  history  to  time  immemorial. — Selected. 
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The  heavy  frost  and  sudden  cold 
wave  last  week  brought  out  the  sup- 
ply of  winter  shoes  from  the  stock 
room.  Every  boy  at  the  School  is 
now  sporting  a  new  pair  of  good 
shoes. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Rothgeb,  of  Raleigh, 
state  mechanical  engineer,  visited  the 
School  the  other  day.  The  purpose 
of  this  visit  was  to  examine  the  heat- 
ing equipment  and  the  boilers  at  the 
laundry  and  dairy. 


A  shipment  of  thirty  beds  to  re- 
place these  in  the  dormitory  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2  arrived  last  Tuesday,  and 
have  been  properly  placed.  This 
makes  a  great  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  room,  and  such  im- 
provement was  sorely  needed,  the  old 
ones  having  been  service  for  many 
years. 


Messrs.  V.  M.  Barrier,  B.  O.  Payne, 
L.  B.  Sides,  and  Pink  A.  Walters,  a 
committee  of  the  Cabarrus  County 
Grand  Jury,  now  in  session  at  the 
October  term  of  Superior  Court, 
made  their  usual  inspection  of  the 
Training  Shool  last  Tuesday.  After 
visiting  the  several  departments  of 
the  institution  they  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  pleased  with  condi- 
tions and  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  being  carried  on. 


The  advance  plans  and  applications 
sent  to  the  federal  government  ask- 
ing for  a  grant  of  a  little  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  quarters  for  In- 
dian boys  at  the  School,  have  been 
approved  and  the  details  and  work- 
ing plans  for  the  various  contractors 
bidding  on  this  project  are  now  be- 
ing prepared.  The  officials  of  the 
School  are  anxious  to  start  this  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Our  farm  forces  have  been  busy 
this  week  digging  sweet  potatoes, 
sowing  oats,  gathering  peas  and  pea- 
nuts, shucking  corn,  and  filling  silos. 
Each  of  these  activities  takes  time 
and  once  more  the  boys  of  several 
school  rooms  have  been  called  on  to 
help  out  in  this  emergency.  All  these 
crops  are  considerably  under  last 
year's  production.  Hay  is  the  only 
crop  that  has  been  abundant  at  the 
School  this  year. 


Mesdames  E.  E.  Peele,  Jennie 
James,  H.  C.  Powd,  J.  L.  Kimbril, 
Margaret  Gibbon,  M.  E.  Walters  and 
L.  R.  Teal,  members  of  the  Charlotte 
King's  Daughters,  came  to  the  School 
last  Friday,  bringing  with  them  314 
books  for  the  King's  Daughters  Li- 
brary here.  These  were  new  books, 
bought  direct  for  our  library,  and 
among  them  was  a  large  number  of 
volumes  of  children's  literature.  The 
library  had  bten  deficient  in  this  class 
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of  books  and  this  addition  will  help  to 
round  out  its  usefulness. 


One  of  our  paroled  boys  recently 
wrote  Superintendent  Boger  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Between  Latin  and  algebra  class- 
es I  find  myself  with  a  few  minutes 
to  spare,  so  I  thought  it  was  about 
time  I  wrote  you. 

"I  am  getting  along  fine  and  hope 
you  are  the  same.  Am  going  to  School 
every  day  and  studying  real  hard,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  I  am  taking  first 
year  Latin  and  science,  and  second 
year  algebra,   English  and  history. 

"I  certainly  appreciated  the  copies 
of  The  Uplift,  and  especially  enjoy- 
ed reading  the  Cottage  Honor   Roll. 

"This  year  I  am  the  official  score 
keeper  of  the  high  school  football 
team.  Up  to  date  they  have  played 
two  games,  winning  both. 

"Give  my  best  regards  to  all  my 
eld  friends  at  the  Training  School." 


We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Keith  Hunt,  a  former  member  of  our 
printing  class,  who  was  paroled  about 
eleven  years  ago.  While  a  very  good 
printer,  capable  of  holding  a  position 
indefinitely,  Keith  has  a  roving  dis- 
position. He  carries  a  union  card, 
and  since  leaving  the  School  has 
worked  in  printing  offices  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  has  written  us 
frequently  for  several  years,  but  no 
two  letters  ever  came  from  the  same 
location. 

Keith  also  has  quite  a  liking  for 
the  sea  and  has  spent  quite  some  time 
aboard    merchant    ships,    being    rated 


as  a  first-class  seaman.  In  this  capa- 
city he  has  visited  many  foreign 
ports,  from  which  he  always  remem- 
bers to  write  many  of  his  old  friends 
among  the  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  last  letter  was  written  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  dated  September 
28th,  in  which  he  states  in  part: 

"It's  a  long  way  from  Concord  to 
Antwerp,  but  here  we  are.  Am  mak- 
ing my  last  trip  to  sea  for  a  while- 
Have  finally  landed  the  Civil  Service 
job.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  for 
some  time,  and  will  go  to  work  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  back  to  Tampa,- 
Florida. 

"On  this  trip  we  have  made  Lon- 
don, England;  Rotterdam,  Holland; 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  Germany;  and 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  Expect  to  be 
back  in  Wilmington  in  about  fifteen 
days. 

"It  has  been  very  cold  over  here 
this  trip.  We  have  had  several  snows 
and  at  other  times  there  has  been  al- 
most a  continuous  downpour  of  rain. 
I  am  very  thankful  that  my  duties 
have  kept  me  on  the  bridge  where  I 
haven't  been  exposed  to  the  bad 
weather  as  have  the  sailors  below. 

"The  people  ovt$r  here  are  very  much 
excited  about  the  wars  they  think  are 
coming  off.  They  all  seem  to  want  a 
war,  but  are  perfectly  willing  to  stay 
out  of  it  and  let  the  others  do  the 
fighting. 

"Please  send  me  a  copy  of  The  Up- 
lift occasionally,  and  tell  everyone  at 
the  School  'hello'  for  me." 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
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at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
Taking  as  his  text,  Matt.  18.13, 
'^Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap,"  he  spoke  to  the 
boys  on  "Idleness." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  talk.  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes  stated  a  human  trait 
that  is  natural  is  to  work.  There  is 
a  time  to  play  and  a  time  to  work. 
Idleness  is  a  sinful  habit  and  the 
devil's  workshop.  He  then  told  the 
boys  the  following  stories: 

An  old  custom  in  England  many 
years  ago  for  dealing  with  idle  per- 
sons is  quite  interesting.  When  a 
man  would  not  work  he  was  whipped 
in  public.  If  the  offense  was  repeat- 
ed the  erring  one  had  the  top  of  his 
ear  clipped  off.  This  was  a  sign  to 
show  everyone  that  he  was  a  lazy 
man.  The  third  offense  landed  him 
in  jail,  and  the  fourth  meant  death. 
This  was  the  law  in  England  for  a 
long  time. 

In  Holland  there  was  once  this  cus- 
tom which  was  handed  down  from 
the  people  of  Athens.  The  lazy  man 
was  put  into  a  pit  which  had  water 
running  into  it  all  the  time.  There 
was  a  pump  in  the  pit  and  the  per- 
son placed  therein  had  to  keep  pump- 
ing the  water  out  to  keep  from 
drowning.  He  was  tied  down  to  a 
certain  level  so  that  the  water  did 
not  carry  him  to  the  top  of  the  pit 
to  safety.  Onlookers  gathered  about 
ihe  top  of  the  pit  and  made  sport  of 
the  sight  below. 

A  story  was  told  of  a  rich  noble- 
man who  lived  in  Germany  years  ago. 
This  man  was  lazy  as  well  as  wealthy. 
He  became  so  bored  with  life  that  he 
saw  no  pleasure  in  living  and  decid- 
ed  to   kill   himself.     He   confided   this 


secret  to  a  manufacturing  friend  of 
his.  His  friend  asked  him  to  do  one 
thing  for  him  before  he  committed 
this  rash  act.  The  request  was  that 
he  come  by  the  factory  to  see  him.  He 
ji greed  to  do  so,  and  as  he  entered 
the  factory  yard  he  was  seized  by 
three  husky  men  who  carried  him  off 
to  work.  He  was  made  to  work  hard 
all  the  morning,  and  at  noon  he  was 
so  hungry  that  he  eagerly  ate  beans 
and  black  bread  like  the  other  work- 
ers. After  dinner  was  over  he  was 
made  to  work  again.  Night  found 
him  a  tired,  but  changed  man.  He 
had  found  the  happiness  and  joy  of 
work. 

A  man  on  his  death  bed  called  his 
three  sons  to  him.  He  wanted  to  tell 
them  about  a  great  fortune  that  was 
hidden  on  the  place.  Before  he  could 
tell  them  any  more,  he  died.  These 
sons  set  out  to  dig  up  the  entire 
place.  They  found  a  very  rich  soil 
underneath  the  top  soil,  but  found  no 
hidden  money  or  treasure.  Various 
crops  were  planted  in  this  new  soil 
and  when  harvest  time  came  all  the 
neighbors  marveled  at  the  great 
quantities  of  produce  raised.  After 
receiving  such  material  wealth  from 
their  efforts,  the  sons  concluded  that 
they  had  discovered  the  fortune  their 
father  had  left  for  them. 

Idleness  is  stealing,  said  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  once  it  enters  a  person's 
life,  it  becomes  a  habit  and  is  very 
hard  to  throw  off.  He  compared  it 
to  a  thorn  bush  which  grow  sin  Afri- 
ca. This  is  called  the  "stop  awhile" 
bush.  Once  you  get  the  thorns  in 
your  clothing  they  keep  working  right 
on  until  they  get  into  the  flesh,  just 
like   fish   hooks,   until   one   is   obliged 
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to  stop  awhile  and  remove  clothing  in  devil's  workshop/'   and  will   have   all 

order  to  get  rid  of  them.  kinds  of  trouble. 

A  man  who  keeps  his  hands  in  his  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  concluded  by  say- 
pockets,  continued  the  speaker,  will  ing  there  is  a  fortune  in  store  for 
soon  find  nothing  in  his  own  pockets  each  boy  at  the  Training  School,  if 
and  will  find  himself  reaching  into  he  will  work,  pray,  and  try  to  be  a 
the  pockets  of  someone  else.  Then  Christian. 
he  will   realize   that   "idleness   is  the 


BEGIN  TODAY 


Dream  not  too  much  of  what  you'll  do  tomorrow, 
How  well  you'll  work  perhaps  another  year ; 
Tomorrow's  chance  you  dc  not  need  to  borrow — 
Today  is  here. 

Boast  not  too  much  of  mountains  you  will  master, 
The  while  you  linger  in  the  vale  below; 
To  dream  is  well ;  but  plodding  brings  us  faster 
To  where  we  go. 

Talk  not  too  much  about  some  new  endeavor 
You  mean  to  make  a  little  later  on ; 
Who  idles  now  will  idle  on  forever 
Till  life  is  gone. 

Swear  not  some  day  to  break  some  habit's  fetter, 
When  this  old  year  is  dead  and  passed  away ; 
If  you  have  need  of  living  wiser,  better, 
Begin  today! 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  October  13,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(8)   Arthur  Boyette  9 

(8)  William  Dillon  8 
(15)    Earl  Rogers  15 

(9)  Richard   Sullivan  14 
(15)   Ashley  Thompson  15 

Vermont  Whitley  12 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

William   Anders  3 
(2)   Roscoe  Ashburn  3 

Sam  Batts  8 
(2)   Robert  Cashwell  10 

William  Goodson  13 

Glenn  Hines 

Claude  McLaughlin  10 
(15)   Millard   Owenby  15 

Albert  Silas 
(5)   Everett  Williamson  12 
(15)   Harvard  Winn  15 

Preston  Yarborough  11 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

James  Boyce  9 

John  Capps  3 
(4)    Arthur  Craft  4 

Cleatus  Daugherty  5 

Warren  Godfrey 
(4)  Thomas  Horton  8 

(2)  Lewis  Janey  8 

(3)  Clyde  Kivett  8 
Wilson   Myrick  3 
Oscar  Roland 

(3)   Vasco  Robinson  9 
Barney  Watson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Emerson  Barnhill  6 
(10)   William  Barber  11 
Elbert  Bryant  4 
Barney  Caviness  6 
James  Cooper  2 
(7)   Marcellus  Gurganus  12 


Max  Hedrick 
Jesse  Holleman  4 
Claude  Hicks  5 
(10)   Frank  Hutchins  12 
Charles  Vanhoy  2 
Harvey  Watson  6 
D.  C.  Winston  7 

(2)  Porter  Willhite  12 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

James   Bartlett  5 

(3)  Carlton  Calloway  5 

(2)  Lindsay  Chavis  6 
Mathis  Garrett  3 

(4)  Ralph  Johnson  13 
(4)   William  Justice  10 

(3)  Thomas  Maness  4 
(6)   Joseph   McPherson  6 

(2)  Jack  McRary  11 

(4)  Robert  Orrell  7 
Clyde  Reece  5 
Richard  Sprinkle  7 

(3)  Wheeler  Sturdivant  14 

(4)  Melvin  Walters  10 
Hubert  Williams  7 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(6)    Max  Cecil  12 

Sanford  Collins 
(6)   Bert  Ferguson  7 
(3)   Jack  Freeman  6 

William  Hare  4 

Paul  Johnson  8 

George  Kye  12 
(3)   Louis  Tarkington  12 

Robert  Worthington  9 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(8)   Earl  Bass  9 

(2)  Clinton  Keen  5 
Robert  Keith  4 
Joseph  Sanford  5 

(3)  James  Stepp  7 
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COTTAGE  No.  7 

(4)  Boyd  Bar  ringer  6 
William  Beach  4 
Emerson  Frazier  7 

(15)   Caleb  Hill  15 

A.  Ray  Hudson  7 
Perry  Harvell  3 

(5)  R.  B.  Norton  7 
Theodore  Nines  10 
Lewis  Parker  9 

(2)  Cling  Shelton  5 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(7)  Charles  Banks  12 

(3)  Sam  Belk  8 

(4)  George  Chambers  9 
Harry   Flowe  9 

(5)  Thomas   Hudson  12 
(4)   Guy  Lewis  6 

Ernest  Owens  9 

(4)  Luther  Pierce  8 
Ernest  Rivenbark  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Alvis  Browning  2 
Joseph  Brooks  4 
Charles  Crotts  6 
Woodfin    Fowler  10 
(2)   Pearlie  Funderburk  11 
(2)   C.  D.  Grooms  8 
James  C.  Hoyle  5 
(34)    Frank  Hall  14 

(8)  Ben  Overby  13 
Richard  Wrenn  10 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(2)  Harold  Brown  9 

(5)  Jack   Carver  7 

(8)  Norwood   Cockerham  11 
Floyd   Combs  5 
Robert  Ellis 

(5)   J.  B.  Grooms  5 
James  Hodge  3 

(3)  William  Knight  4 
William  Peedin  2 
Charles    Pollard  12 
James  Patterson  8 
Edwin   Shuler  7 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(12)    Everett  Bell  12 

(9)  Charles   Bowman  9 

(2)  Charles  Bryant  4 

(3)  Lewis   Crawford  13 


(3)   Robert  Farmer  7 
(2)   Dewey  Freeman  8 

Ira  Grogan  3 
(14)   David  Hodge  14 

William  Kirk  8 
(8)   James  Montford  14 

(2)  Bennie  Moore  5 
Alton  Morgan 

(3)  James  Rector  5 
Theodore  Rector  4 

(7)   Eldridge  Ward  12 
Cecil  Webb  7 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(5)  Earl  Atwood  12 
Alphus  Bowman  3 

(6)  James  Douglas  13 

(7)  Horace  Faulkner  12 

(2)  Bernard  Griffin  5 
Alfred  Holleman  9 

(3)  Basil  Johnson  10 
(6)  Edward  Lockamy  12 
(3)  Glenn   O'Quinn  11 
(3)  Eli  Philemon  11 

(6)   Andrew  Powell  9 

(5)  Homer  Quick,  11 

(6)  William  Stevens  8 

(6)  Lonnie  Sloan  9 

(3)  Olive  Weaver  9 

(7)  Thomas  Welch  14 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Boyd  Baker  4 
(2)   Leon  Burkhead  8 
(15)   Howard  Wilson  15 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Clarence  Ashburn  7 
Allen   Davis  2 

(2)  Lee  Dowless  3 
Lemon  Finch  6 
Hubert  Jones  8 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(5)   Robert  Alexander  12 
(5)   John   Caddell  10 

(4)  Earl  Chambers  11 

(3)  George  Gibson  7 
Montford   Glasgow  2 

(3)  George  Hill  6 
(2)   Glenn  Jenkins  3 

Walter  Mitchell  4 

(4)  George   McManus.  10  : 
Gilbert  Murray  2 
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(2) 


Edward  Martin  7 
James  McCracken  2 
Paul  Rhodes  3 
Marshall  Scoggins  6 
Richard  Tysinger  10 


(2)   Winfred   Whitlock  12 
(2)   Richard  Wilder  4 
(2)   Roy  Wyrick  10 

— E  N  D— 


SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  been  on  Honor 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 

(NOTE :  Due  to  the  fact  that  boys  in  Rooms  No.  3,  4  and  5  being  pressed 
into  service  in  emergency  outside  work,  no  report  is  given  for  the  month  of 
September). 


ROOM  No.  1 

— A— 
Randolph  Davis 
Horace  Faulkner 
Warren  Medlin 
Barney  Watson 

— B— 
Marvin  Ashe 
Sam  Belk 
Arthur  Greer  4 
Caleb  Hill 
Woodrow  Jenkins 
George  Kye 
James  Patterson 
Paul  Saunders 
Winfred  Whitlock 
James  Douglas  2 
Jack  Freeman 
Marcellus  Gurganus  2 
Raymond  Irvin 
Louis  Parker  2 
Wheeler  Sturdivant  3 
Porter  Willhite  4 
Vernon  Hubbard 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 

Bennie  Holland' 
Y.  V.  Spates  3 
Charles  Vanhoy  3 
Preston  Yarborough  2 
William  Goodson  3 


— B— 

Harold  Brown  3 
Paul  Johnson  2 
Ben  Over  by  3 
Richard  Wilder 
Alvis  Browning 
Norman  McGee 
Winston  Strickland 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
William  Kirk  3 

— B— 
Joe  Brown 
Ray  Hudson  2 
Norwood  Cockerham 
Charles  Pepper 
Paul  Rhodes 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 
Earl  Atwood 
Thomas  Hamilton 
Martin  Hicks  4 
Troy  Powell  3 

— B— 
Frank  Dickens 
George  McManus 
James  Rector  3 
George  Shaver 
James  Stepp  3 
Lawrence  Tew 
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I        THE  LIFE  THAT  COUNTS 


*  The  life  that  counts  must  toil  and  fight;  f 

*  Must  hate  the  wrong  and  love  the  right ;  * 

*  Must  stand  for  truth,  by  day  and  night —  J 

J  This  is  the  life  that  counts.                               % 

♦:♦  ♦> 

♦:♦  The  life  that  counts  must  helpful  be;                   f 

*  The  cares  and  needs  of  others  see;  f 

*  Must  seek  the  slaves  of  sin  to  free —  $ 

|  This  is  the  life  that  counts.                                $ 

♦:♦  * 

4  — Selected.           * 
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HALLOWE'EN 

Tonight  is  the  night  that  the  witches  walk 
Wrapped  in  sable  mantles,  escorted  by  their  cats, 
Prowling  through  the  night  in  their  pointed  hats. 

The  night  is  alive  with  mysterious  doings, 

Vibrant  and  restless  with  eerie  sounds 

Of  wraiths  and  ghosts  on  their  yearly  rounds. 

Through  the  night  flit  shadowy  figures, 
Faceless  and  formless  in  sinister  masks, 
Busy  with  ghoulish,  insanctified  tasks. 

On  the  night  wind  rides  goblin  laughter, 

In  the  church-yard  dance  the  dead, 

And  the  moonlight  beams  coldly  on  sheeted  head. 

Tonight  is  the  night  of  the  spirits 

Of  things  better  left  unseen — 

For  unhallowed  things  transpire  on  Hallowe'en.' 

— Selected. 


HALLOWE'EN 

The  gloomy  shadows  of  the  live  oaks.,  woven  with  intricate  shad- 
ows of  poplar  and  white  birch  stand  grimly  out  against  the  glitter- 
ing moon.  Beneath  their  lofty,  swaying  branches  timid  lovers 
tread  the  well  beaten  paths,  which  are  strewn  with  multi-colored 
leaves  and  scattered  twigs.  They  whisper  to  each  other  like  love- 
birds cooing  contentedly  in  their  nest. 

A  swamp  is  approached  and  stealthily  eluded  by  the  lovers,  as 
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an  owl  waking  from  his  sleep  in  his  ancient  solitary  realm  screech- 
es aloud  his  shrill  admonitions. 

Along  the  banks  of  a  swift  flowing  river  overrun  by  slimy  moss, 
the  couple  roam,  imprisoned  by  a  huge  forest.  The  trees  are  im- 
mense and  have  thick  foliage,  which  makes  weird  and  grotesque 
forms  against  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon. 

The  whole  glen  seems  to  be  throbbing  with  love  and  beauty  on 
this  October  evening.  The  air  is  crisp  and  full  of  pungent  odors, 
which  tell  the  hidden  secrets  of  Mother  Nature. — Selected. 


SAID  TO  BE  "MOST  OUST  AN  DING  IN  UNITED  STATES" 

The  October  issue  of  "The  Health  Bulletin"  measures  up  to  its 
name.  Every  page  is  filled  with  the  gospel  of  good  health  as  taught 
by  means  of  a  program  of  oral  hygiene  and  dental  clinics  made 
possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  county  health  departments  and 
other  county  units  with  the  State  Health  Department  for  a  mouth 
health  survey  of  all  school  children. 

Also  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  dental  profession  of  the 
state  has  not  only  publicly  endorsed  "the  mouth-health-teaching" 
in  schools  but  in  every  other  way  is  helping  to  put  over  the  pro- 
gram for  better  health  as  planned  by  the  state  department. 

There  are  so  many  worthwhile  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
many  articles  in  the  October  Health  Bulletin  till  it  would  be  hard 
to  decide  which  one  to  specially  emphasize.  Each  has  as  an  objec- 
tive,— the  health  of  the  child, — the  correlation  of  the  mouth  health 
program  with  every  day  teaching. 

However,  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  we  give  publicity  to  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Oarl  V.  Reynolds,  Secretary  of!  North  Caro- 
lina Board  of  Health,  that  it  has  been  said  North  Carolina  can 
boast  of  having  "the  most  outstanding  mouth  health  program  in 
the  United  States."  All  of  which  is  sufficient  evidence  that  since 
the  inception  of  the  work  the  foundation  was  sound,  'and  the  ac- 
tivities have  moved  on  by  leaps  and  bounds  till  accepted  as  an  es- 
sential work  by  parents,  teachers  and  school  children  throughout 
the  state. 
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It  goes  without  argument  that  the  mind  cannot  function  or  de- 
velop if  there  is  a  physical  handicap,  so  with  public  opinion  favor- 
ably moulded  there  is  every  reason  to  conjecture  the  program  as 
outlined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  do  a  greater  and  more 
effective  work  in  the  future. 


MARS  HILL  COLLEGE 

It  seems  that  a  magic  wand  has  been  thrown  over  the  campus  of 
Mars  Hill.  There  is  no  trouble  for  this  institution  to  do  anything 
its  designs.  Just  lately  on  the  anniversary  of  its  seventy-ninth 
birthday,  or  Founders  Day,  $20,000  was  subscribed. 

During  luncheon,  at  the  college  dinner  hall,  Professor  Blackwell 
announced  an  enlargement  program  with  immediate  aims  of  half 
a  million  dollar  endowment.  The  first  dash  in  the  box  $20,000  was 
realized. 

Our  senior  United  States  Senator,  Josiah  Bailey  was  honor  guest, 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  the  founders,  and  by  the  way  Senator 
Bailey  always  knows  how  to  say  nice  things,  said,  "it  is  not  so  bad 
the  founders  are  dead,  but  so  fine  they  live",  meaning*  their  spirit 
continues  to  live.  He  put  over  his  message  in  a  conclusive  and 
impressive  manner  with  the  thought,  "the  man  who  made  a  dollar 
in  gold  and  converted  that  into  life  was  greater  than  the  chemist". 
The  statement  is  eloquent  and  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  de- 
scendants of  pioneers  of  Mars  Hill  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  country  and  humanity. 


A  DEPRAVED  TASTE 

You  know  when  a  circus  strikes  a  town  the  grown-ups  usually 
have  an  excuse  for  attending  the  show.  The  excuse  many  adults 
frame  up  is  they  have  to  take  the  children  to  see  the  animals.  From 
Brisbane's  column  it  is  evident  that  many  business  meetings  of 
important  corporations  over  the  nation  were  scheduled  to  meet 
in  New  York  City  on  the  very  day  of  the  big  fight.     Doubtless  the 
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fixing  of  the  date  for  the  business  meetings  was  arranged  so  to 
contact  the  "big  show" — the  Louis-Baer  fight.  But  it  is  all  in  a 
life  time  so  why  speculate?  We  condemn  such  brutality  of  the 
other  nations,  but  give  approval  to  pugilistic  contests  by  swelling 
the  gate  receipts  to  one  million  dollars  for  a  nauseating  pastime  of 
one-half  hour. 

Any  mule  if  properly  trained  or  untrained  could  kick  a  man 
senseless  in  less  time  than  you  can  speak.  Wherein  is  the  charm 
to  see  one  man  knock  another  out  smeared  with  his  own  blood  ?  It 
is  hard  to  see  why  such  should  be  tolerated  as  sport,  and  wrong  if 
any  are  maimed  in  a  hold-up.  It  is  brutality  in  either  case.  The  in- 
centive in  either  instance  is  the  dollar. 


NO  MEMORIAL  TO  AN  ASSASSIN 

We  cannot  conceive  of  the  American  people  stooping  to  honor 
the  memory  of  an  assassin.  They  are  not  given  to  paying  tribute 
to  crime  or  compounding  a  felony.  Yet  we  are  told  that  Frank 
Hartley  Anderson,  described  as  a  "noted  Birmingham  architect," 
is  working  on  plans  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Carl  Austin  Weiss, 
assassin  of  Senator  Huey  P.  Long. 

The  American  people,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  are  emotional 
and  impulsive.  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  a 
vast  majority  of  them  despised  the  things  the  late  Louisiana  sena- 
tor advocated  as  well  as  his  philosophy  of  life,  but  few  hated  him 
enough  to  put  the  seal  of  approval  upon  the  bloody  act  of  his  slay- 
er. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Weiss  those  who  admire  his  deed  can  show  him 
greater  deference  and  do  him  higher  honor  by  drawing  over  his 
memory  the  mantle  of  charity,  imputing  his  crime  to  mistaken  zeal 
in  a  moment  of  spiritual  exaltation  that  temporarily  dethroned  his 
reason. 

The  idea  of  memorializing  a 'crime  committed  even  in  a  just 
cause  is  so  contrary  to  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things  to  permit  of  argument.  We  prefer  to  believe 
the  Louisiana  assassin  destroyed  his  victim  in  a  moment  of  mad- 
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ness  and  that  his  act  is  not  condoned  by  the  people  either  of  his 
state  or  country  although  for  the  best  interest  of  all. 

— Suffolk  News-Herald. 


EXPANDING  FUNCTIONS 

It  is  easier  to  visualize  the  future  with  a  hope  than  it  is  to  re- 
view the  past  with  pride  and  talk  about  the  accomplishments  of 
the  rugged  Americans  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  many  blessed 
privileges  we  have  inherited  and  are  enjoying.  To  dwell  upon  the 
increasing  population  of  our  state  and  nation  with  the  necessary 
increase  of  governmental  departments  are  facts  that  stimulate  in- 
terest and  cause  one  to  marvel. 

In  1790  the  population  of  North  Carolina  was  nearly  400,000  peo- 
ple with  the  approximate  cost  of  state  government  $51,850.  The 
statistics  show  that  in  1930  the  old  North  State  has  over  three 
millions,  or  nearly  eight  times  as  many  people  as  there  were  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  that  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment activities  in  1935  was  $58,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1790  was  nearly  4,000,- 
000,  in  1935  there  were  nearly  130,000,000  and  the  increase  of  fed- 
eral government  expense  was  from  $7,000,000  to  $7,000,000,000 
within  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years. 

These  are  fact  gleaned  from  the  periodical,  "Popular  Govern- 
ment," giving  a  suggestion  of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  cost  of  multiplied  units  of  government  the  past  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 

Talk  Happiness 

"Talk  happiness.  The  world  is 
sad  enough 

Without  your  woe.  No  path  is 
wholly  rough. 

Look  for  the  places  that  are 
smooth  and  clear, 

And  speak  of  them  to  rest  the 
weary  ear 

Of  earth ;  so  hurt  by  one  continu- 
ous strain 

Of  mortal  discontent  and  grief 
and  pain. 

Talk  of  health  The  dreary,  nev- 
er-ending tale 

Of  mortal  maladies  is  worn  and 
stale. 

You  cannot  charm,  or  interest,  or 
please 

By  harping  on  the  mjnor  chord, 
disease; 

Say  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well 
with  you, 

And  God  shall  hear  your  words, 
and  make  them  true." 


It's  Human  Nature 
A  lot  of  folks  will  clamor  for  gov- 
ernment hand-outs,    and    then    blame 
the   administration   for  extravagance. 
— o — 
Too  Severe 
Bernard   Shaw  advocates  that  con- 
victs should  be  put  into  dress-clothes 
and  sent  to  symphony  concerts.  Such 
punishment  is  too  severe  for  the  con- 
victs. 


Hurrygraph 

Joan  Heads  the  List 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when 
Joan  Crawford,  movie  star,  a  few 
days  ago,  married  Franchot  Tone,  al- 
so a  star,  beat  the  Hollywood  elite  by 
giving  a  different  tone  to  her  marri- 
age. 

Burglarized  Himself 
A  Chicago  man  had  burglars  on 
his  mind.  So  he  took  a  pistol  to  bed 
with  him.  He  was  awakened  by  a 
shot  and  found  he  had  wounded  him- 
self when  he  dreamed  a  burglar  had 
entered  his  room.  Last  report  his 
condition  was  serious. 

Bargains  on  the  Brain 

"When  does  the  next  train  leave 
for  Greensboro?"  she  asked  at  the 
station  ticket  window. 

"At  2:50,  madam,"  replied  the  sta- 
tion agent. 

"Make  it  2:48  and  I'll  take  it,"  she 
said  absent-mindedly. 
— o — 
Graham's  Broad  Smile 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  now  6,185  students.  Enrollment 
figures  show  2,728  at  Chapel  Hill; 
1,942  at  State  College;  and  1,515  at 
the  Woman's  College  at  Greensboro. 
This  enrollment  is  416  above  the  to- 
tal last  year.  President  Graham  is 
wearing  just  as  broad  a  smile  over  it 
as  if  he'd  just  inherited  a  million  or 
so  from  some  unknown  party. 

Broke  Into  Jail 
We    hear    a    great    deal    about    per- 
sons breaking  into  stores  and  houses, 
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but  it.  is  left  for  a  Durham  negro  to 
break  into  jail.  He  failed  of  convic- 
tion in  the  Recorder's  court  on  a  tres- 
pass charge.  He  was  refused  to  visit 
a  prisoner  in  jail  on  the  third  floor. 
Anyhow  he  rode  up  in  the  elevator 
and  while  the  jailer  was  locking  up 
another  man,  he  walked  in,  and  was 
locked  up.  He  was  afterwards  found 
in  jail  and  was  indicted  for  trespass. 
— o — 
Ability — Not  Years 
It's  the  man  and  not  his  years  that 
count.  Gray  hairs  do  not  make  a 
mossback,  and  it  does  not  necessari- 
ly follow  that  because  a  man  is  young 
he  can  work  rings  around  the  older 
fellow,  nor  that  he  can  work  more 
effectively.  In  the  course  of  time 
executives  of  business,  with  their  eyes 
open,  will  learn  that  elderly  men  are 
the  staid  workers,  who  carry  on  with- 
out the  frills  and  frivolities  of  youth, 
and  not  be  so  anxious  to  replace  the 
older  ones  for  those  of  younger  years 
in  many  cases. 

The  Horrors  of  It 
There  is  not  a  community  in  the 
entire  country  which  does  not  desire 
to  take  action  against  the  haunting 
menace  of  death,  injury  and  destruc- 
tion on  the  streets  and  highways.  Not 
long  ago  readers  of  an  important 
New  York  daily  received  a  gruesome 
surprise.  In  an  account  of  a  serious 
automobile  accident,  the  paper  no 
longer  confided  itself  to  a  bare  and 
colorless  statement  of  facts.  Instead, 
it  presented  all  the  gruesome  details, 
chronicling  the  mashed,  oozing  skulls, 
and  compound  fractures,  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  the  victims.  And  it  an- 
nounced that  it   would  continue   this 


policy,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  help 
bring  public  realization  of  the  horror 
of  automobile  accidents,  and  assist  in 
creating  real  public  co-operation  in 
making  our  streets  and  highways 
safer. 

A  Friend 
What  is  a  friend?  My  friend  is  he 
who  laughs  with  me,  who  weeps  with 
me,  one  who  encourages,  rebukes; 
who  eats  cabbage  and  fat  meat,  or 
bread  and  butter  with  me;  who  comes 
to  me  at  the  wedding  feast,  or  stands 
with  me  beside  the  grave;  who  lis- 
tens to  my  hopes,  my  fears,  my  aims, 
my  despair;  who  gives  me  a  lift  in 
his  car  when  I  am  foot-sore;  who  re- 
joices in  my  success;  and  who  does 
not  despise  me  in  my  misfortunes.  A 
friend  is  one  you  can  trust  with  a  se- 
cret, and  from  whom  you  can  get 
good  advice. 

Relief  and  Ambition 
Recently  a  schoolteacher  said  she 
could  easily  tell  the  children  whose 
parents  were  drawing  relief.  One 
would  suppose  that  they  were  ill-fed 
or  pcorly  dressed.  But  she  gave  an- 
other reason.  It  was  the  lack  of  am- 
bition among  the  children.  They  had 
no  interest  in  learning,  so  as  to  be 
better  fitted  to  earn  their  own  living 
and  make  a  success  after  school.  And 
they  do  not  expect  to  earn  their  own 
living,  they  say  that  they  expect  the 
government  to  take  care  of  them  in 
the  future.  This  mental  attitude  of 
many  young  people  today  is  bound  to 
have  a  serious  effect  in  the  future. 
No  nation  can  progress  if  the  coming, 
generation  is  lacking  in  the  ambition 
and  will  power  to  earn  its  own  living. 
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One   cf  the   mcst  harmful   effects   of 
the  relief  system  is  to  kill   ambition 
among  many  of  our  young-  people.  'Tip 
true ;  and  oh !  the  pity  of  it ! 
— o — 
Morganton's  New  Library 

Felicitations  Morganton!  Your  new 
library  is  a  beauty,  and  should  be  a 
joy  to  every  Morgantonian,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  It  is  a  gener- 
ous and  loving  memorial  to  one  of 
your  beloved  sons — A.  M.  Kistler — by 
members  of  his  family.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent gift  to  the  town,  and  is  a 
token  of  a  happy  community  spirit. 
Also  congratulations  to  the  News- 
Herald,  which  published  an  illumi- 
nating and  splendid  library  informa- 
tive edition.  It  is  all  the  most  in- 
spiring thing  I  have  seen  in  the  State 
for  some  time,  involving  the  highest 
and  best  emotions  of  the  human 
heart. 

The    building   is   a   gem   in    library 


homes.  It  should  excite  pardonable 
pride  in  every  heart.  It  is  a  vital 
memorial  to  a  noble  soul.  It  is  com- 
memorative of  what  a  man  WAS, 
that  lives  and  acts  after  him.  It 
should  be  an  inspirational  beacon  to 
all  future  generations. 

The  sun  sets  beyond  the  western 
hills,  but  the  trail  of  light  he  leaves 
behind  him  guides  the  pilgrim  to  his 
distant  home.  The  tree  falls  in  the 
forest;  but  in  the  lapse  of  ages  it  is 
turned  into  coal,  and  our  fires  burn 
now  the  brighter  because  it  grew  and 
and  fell.  The  coral  insect  dies,  but 
the  reef  it  raised  breaks  the  surge  on 
the  shores  of  great  continents,  or  has 
formed  an  isle  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  to  wave  with  harvests  for  the 
gpod  of  man.  We  live  and  we  die; 
but  the  good  we  do  lives  after  us  and 
is  NOT  "buried  with  our  bones.'' 
Morganton's  new  library  vet'ifies  this 
fact. 


THE  LARGEST  PRINTING  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD 
The  largest  printing  office  in  the  world  is  the  Government 
Printing  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  a  floor  space  of 
twenty-two  acres  and  gives  employment  to  over  5,000  persons. 
Yet  this  office  does  not  publish  newspapers,  magazines  or 
books.  At  least,  not  the  ones  for  sale  at  stores  and  news 
stands. 

But  it  does  print  a  large  variety  of  interesting  articles,  some 
of  which  you  are  familiar  with.  For  example,  the  one-cent 
postal  cards  that  you  purchase  at  your  local  post  office  are 
printed  in  this  Washington  office.  The  money  order  blanks 
that  your  mother  fills  out  when  she  wishes  to  send  money  in  a. 
letter,  and  the  income  tax  blanks  that  men  and  women  have  to 
fill  out  each  year  arse  also  printed  here. 

Those  three  items  make  a  large  order,  for  last  year  this 
Government  Printing  Office  put  out  over  two  billion  postal 
cards,  200,000,000  money  order  blanks  and  about  sixty-three 
million  income  tax  blanks. — Mary  Russell. 
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HALLOWE'EN 

(Selected) 


•  All  Hallow's  Eve,  October  31st,  or 
Hallowe'en,  as  it  is  called  now,  is  of 
Druidic  origin.  The  Celts  in  Briton, 
France  and  Germany  were  sun  wor- 
shippers. Three  times  each  year  they 
lighted  huge  bon  fires  in  honor  of  the 
sun,  one  on  May  1st,  that  there  might 
be  a  good  time  for  seed  planting;  one 
on  June  21st,  that  everything  might 
ripen  well  and  one  on  October  31st, 
that  all  crops  might  be  safely  har- 
vested. The  home  fires  were  lighted 
from  the  brands  taken  from  sacrifi- 
cial fires.  The  practices  customary 
on  Hallowe'en  throughout  western 
and  northern  Europe  are,  undoubted- 
ly, connected  with  the  waning  power 
of  the  sun  and  with  the  great  Drui- 
dical  festival  of  Sam  Hain  which 
signifies  the  end  of  the  summer.  On 
November  1st,  the  Druids  sacrificed  a 
horse  to  the  sun  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  their  harvest.  An  Irish  king  in 
400  A.  D.,  commanded  sacrifices  to 
the  moon  deity  on  the  eve  of  Sam 
Hain.  Sacrifices-  also  were  offered 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  were 
believed  to  be  able  to  visit  their 
haunts  and  their  friends  at  that  time. 
In  834  A.  D.,  the  feast  of  "All 
Martyrs"  was  set  by  the  Pope  for 
November  1st.  In  Great  Britain  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  old 
Druidical  feast  and  called  Haligan  or 
All  Hallows.  In  993  A.  D.  the  feast 
of  all  Souls  was  added.  Relics  of 
fire  worship  are  characteristic  of 
these  festivals  which  first  symbolized 
the  cult  of  the  sun  god  and  were  lat- 
er transferred  by  anology  to  the  pur- 
gatorial flames  from  which  the  dead 


were  released  at  that  time. 

The  Romans  celebrated  the  feast 
of  Pomona,  goddess  of  fruits  and 
nuts,  on  November  1st  and  the  cus- 
tom of  baking  cake  co?itaining  fruits 
and  nuts  at  that  time  was  probably 
reminiscent  of  that  feast.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Witches 
were  active  on  the  night  of  Hallo- 
we'en and  many  pranks  indulged  in 
could  be  traced  back  to  the  supersti- 
tion. The  Scotch  tradition  is  that 
thoss  born  on  All  Hallow's  Eve  have 
the  gift  of  double  sight,  and  com- 
manding power  over  spirits. 

In  Old  England  it  was  the  custom 
to  crack  nuts,  duck  for  apples  and  in- 
dulge in  ether  harmless  amusements 
on  All  Hallow's  Eve.  , 

Tradition  has  it,  on  Hallowe'en  the 
witches  upset  everything.  And  for 
years  and  years  American  children 
(and  many  grown-ups)  have  been  up- 
setting things  and  blaming  it  on  the 
witches.  But,  alas,  their  zeal  is  dy- 
ing out.  Hallowe'en  is  no  longer  the 
:'grand  night"  it  was.  A  few  chalk 
marks  here  and  there,  a  few  children 
in  costumes,  some  dignfied  parties 
and  dances  where  favors  are  distrib- 
uted, are  all  that  is  left"  of  Hallo- 
we'en. 

In  the  old  days  buggies  were  placed 
on  roofs;  wagons  were  hooked  to  the 
rear  of  street  cars;  porch  steps, 
gates  and  gas-meter  boxes  were  re- 
moved and  hoisted  to  the  top  cross- 
arm  of  a  telephone  pole  and  securely 
tied  there;  tick-tack-toes,  horns,  rick- 
rax  and  tin  cans,  are  only  a  few  of 
the   racket-making   devices   which   ev- 
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eryone  possessed.  Beans  and  shelled 
corn,  hurled  against  windows,  littered 
porches  and  lawns;  a  bar  of  moth- 
er's soap  or  a  can  of  stove  polish  add- 
ed greatly  to  the  evening's  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  a  window  escaped  the 
touch  of  the  Hallowe'en  artist.  Ev- 
erything was  made  topsy-turvy,  and 
Hallowe'en   was    spread   over   an   en- 


tire week  of  mischief. 

We  can't  believe  this  healthy  spir- 
it of  mischief  is  dead.  It  must  be, 
alas,  that  the  children  of  today  have 
forgotten  the  traditions  of  Hallo- 
we'en. This  new  condition  makes  us 
all  safer — but  we  just  can't  help 
missing  something. 


There  is  a  way  to  get  along  without  work  in  this  world,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  while  you  are  getting  along  without  work 
you  are  getting  along  without  almost  everything  else  that  is 
worthwhile. — Exchange. 


FOREWARNED 

By  D.  Burt  Smith 


On  a  certain  highway  there  is  a 
dangerous  hole  that  has  been  getting 
larger  and  deeper  as  the  days  pass. 
Some  persons  had  some  severe  jolts. 
They  passed  the  word  on  to  others 
who  had  to  travel  that  way,  so  that 
being  forewarned  they  could  cross  it 
cautiously  and  safely.  However,  the 
traveler  from  a  distance  had  not  this 
forewarning.  So  recently  a  heavy 
car,  loaded  with  people,  hit  this  hole 
with  such  force  that  the  car  was 
thrown  off  the  road  and  landed  in  a 
ditch  from  which  it  was  not  extricat- 
ed without  long  and  costly  labor.  No 
matter  whose  fault  it  is  that  the  hole 
has  not  been  filled  up  and  the  high- 
way, a  Federal  highway,  put  in  pass- 
able condition  or  an  unmistakable 
warning  sign  erected,  the  fact  is  that 
the  forewarned  driver  passes  the  dan- 


ger spot  with  safety,  if  he  is  careful. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  many 
people  are  not  forewarned  about  oth- 
er dangers.  The  moral  pitfalls  are 
many,  and  we  run  into  them  thought- 
lessly, if  unwarned.  Many  times  we 
have  gone  around  such  dangers  be- 
cause of  a  forewarning.  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  church 
and  by  other  groups  of  pure-minded 
people  these  danger  spots  remain.  It 
seems  folly  to  wait  until  they  are  re- 
moved before  any  hope  of  escaping 
their  danger  can  be  relied  upon.  But 
this  one  thing  can  be  done;  diligent 
effort  can  be  used  to  forewarn  per- 
sons of  these  dangers  to  morals.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  are  so 
warned  will  avoid  the  dangers,  or  will 
pass  where  they  are,  with  due  cau- 
tion lest  something  be  wrecked. 
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WAS  PETER  NEY  A  MARSHAL  OF 
FRANCE? 

By  Gerard  Tetley 


The  intriguing  story  of  whether  or 
not  Peter  Stewart  Ney  who  was  a 
private  tutor  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  between  the  years  of  1819 
and  1846  was  in  reality  Marshal  Mi- 
chael Ney,  famous  Napoleonic  gener- 
al and  known  in  history  as  "the 
bravest  of  the  brave"  has  been  re- 
vived again.  For  the  first  time  some 
formal  statement  from  the  French 
government  which  hitherto  has  ig- 
nored what  accepted  French  histori- 
ans consider  a  legend,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mass  of  evidence  which  the 
Rev.  James  A.  Weston  and  subse- 
quently Dr.  Edward  Smoot  of  Con- 
cord, N.  C,  have  brought  forward 
to  support  the  claim,  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  government's  position  is  ren- 
dered even  more  emphatic  through 
the  action  of  the  French  Senate  re- 
lated in  cable  dispatches  in  deciding 
to  place  a  plaque  on  the  door  of  the 
room  which  Marshal  Ney  occupied  in 
the  Luxembourg  palace  at  the  time 
of  his  arraignment  and  trial  as  a 
traitor  which  was  to  lead  him  to  a 
firing  squad  on  December  7,  1815. 

This  suite  of  rooms  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  palace  is  now  devoted  to 
archives  of  the  French  government. 

The  date  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
plaque  has  not  been  decided  upon,  but 
a  ceremony  is  planned  at  which  de- 
scendants of  the  Prince  of  Moskowa 
as  Ney  also  was  known  will  be  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  the  Due  de  Broglie 
whose   ancestor   was   the    only   mem- 


ber of  the  court  to  vote  against  the 
extreme  penalty. 

Sometime  ago,  one  of  the  histori- 
ans attached  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions at  Geneva  was  asked  if  the 
theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Weston  and 
Dr.  Smoot  that  Marshal  Ney,  instead 
of  being  shot  down  as  a  traitor  had 
in  reality  escaped  to  America  to  live 
out  his  days  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolna  identifying  himself  at  mo- 
ments when  he  resorted  to  the  cup  to 
assuage  the  miseries  of  exile.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  story. 

"Even  if  it  were  true,"  he  added 
"the  prevailing  tendency  to  unmask 
the  past  in  brilliant  and  graphic  nar- 
rative would  not  have  the  sanction  of 
the  French  government.  It  would 
prefer  to.  preserve  the  integrity  of 
its  great  as  recorded  in  history  and 
would  be  reluctant  to  accept  half- 
proven  theories." 

Dr.  Smoot  is  preparing  now  a  new 
history  of  Rowan  County  into  which 
will  be  woven  later  discovered  evi- 
dence seeking  to  clinch  the  story  that 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen,  as  Ney  was 
also  known,  died  with  the  declaration 
"I  am  Marshal  Ney  of  France"  upon 
his  lips. 

To  read  the  two  volumes  built  up- 
on the  affidavits  of  North  Carolina 
men  and  women  who  recall  the  man 
himself,  or  statements  of  their  elders 
bearing  on  the  doughty  figure  who 
eked  out  an  existence  teaching  school, 
and  to  follow  the  course  of  documen- 
tary  proofs   and   the   subsequent   ex- 
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humation.  of  Peter  Stewart  Ney's  re- 
mains to  find  that  his  skull  was 
trepanned  in  the  same  spot  where  the 
marshal  of  France  was  wounded,  is 
to  be  impressed  with  the  claims. 
Against  it  is  the  ignorance  in  Europe 
that  such  a  story  even  exists  and  the 
refusal  of  historians  to  give  color  to 
it. 

The  main  thread  of  the  story  cur- 
rent in  North  Carolina  (more  than  it 
is  in  Virginia)  is  that  Marshal  Ney 
after  havng  been  found  guilty  in 
France  of  traitorous  conduct  was 
condemned  to  die  by  the  guns  of  the 
firing  squad  in  Paris,  an  act  which, 
history  records,  was  carried  out  in 
form.  Believers  of  the  Ney  story 
hold  that  the  Masonic  tradition  play- 
ed its  part,  that  the  firing  squad  aim- 
ed high,  being  a  picked  company  of 
the  old  soldier's  ardent  admirers  and 
that  the  spurious  execution  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic craft. 

The  story  runs  that  Ney  escaped 
from  France  with  Pasquale  Luciani 
and  his  wife,  also  Charles  Lefebre- 
Desnouettes.  The  Lucians  died  as 
refugees  from  yellow  fever  in  Ala- 
bama, Count  Lefebre-Desnouettes  liv- 
ed out  his  days  in  Philadelphia  while 
Ney,  possessing  only  a  small  trunk 
containing  documents  which  are  seiz- 
ed upon  to  give  the  touch  of  authen- 
ticity to  his  claims,  landed  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  made  his  way  up  coun- 
try finally  losing  himself  in  the  Caro- 
lina hinterland  where  he  earned  a 
living  teaching  small  boys  French, 
mathematics  and  the  stratagems  of 
war. 

A  mood  of  restlessness,  the  fear  of 


detection  is  held  to  have  kept  Peter 
Stewart  Ney  moving.  But  it  is  sure 
that  from  1828  to  1830  he  lived  in 
Mecklenburg  County  where  he  was 
seized  upon  eagerly  by  wealthy  plan- 
ters who  recognized  distinction  in  the 
strange  Frenchman  and  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  old  country  homes  of  the 
aristocracy  to  impart  polish  to  the 
education  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Those  now  aging  who  recall  con- 
tacts with  the  reputed  marshal  of 
France  claim  to  see  a  close  resem- 
blance between  him  and  to  the  fa- 
mous Napoleonic  general.  He  was  a 
splendid  horseman,,  he  was  clever 
with  the  foils  and  he  gripped  the 
children  he  taught  with  graphic  illus- 
trations of  the  famous  Napoleonic 
campaigns.  Particularly  striking 
was  his  narrative  of  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  which,  these  people  relying 
upon  the  memory  of  their  youth  say 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who 
must  have  witnessed  or  taken  part  in 
it. 

There  is  recollection  too  in  Rowan 
County  of  Ney's  behavior  the  day 
that  news  reached  America  that  Na- 
poleon had  died.  The  distinguished 
and  fiery  schoolmaster  heard  the 
news  while  he  was  conducting  classes. 
He  became  pale,  and  trembled,  dis- 
missed his  schloars  and  going  to  his 
room  unlocked  his  small  wooden 
trunk  and  destroyed  a  number  of  doc- 
uments. He  remained  ill  for  several 
days. 

Certain  documents  were  left  in  the 
trunk  and  before  he  died  he  told 
friends  that  there  were  papers  in  the 
box  which  would  "astonish  the 
world."  When  they  were  later  found 
they  proved  to  be  stenographic  notes 
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which  were  illegible.  They  were  dis- 
tributed as  mementoes  though  the 
countryside  and  were  lost  as  years 
went  by. 

Liquor  loosened  his  lips,  so  the  sto- 
ry runs  and  it  was-  then  that  he  would 
admit  he  was  a  refugee  from  France 
and  the  true  and  only  Marshal  Ney. 
Once  he  was  lifted  by  th©  negro 
hands  to  the  back  of  a  horse  because 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  rise  from 
the  snow  where  he  had  fallen.  Some- 
ting  asserted-  itself  within  him. 

"What,"  he  cried,  suddenly  sober- 
ed, "put  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  on  a 
horse  like  a  sack.  Let  me  down.  He 
struck  the  negroes,  mounted  the 
horse  and  rode  "as  into  battle." 

Thomas  D.  Graham  of  Davidson 
College  is  among  those  who  recall  Pe- 
ter Stewart  Ney.  He  nursed  the 
strange  man  during  his  final  illness 
and  his  testimony  may  be  viewed  as 
important.  Graham,  it  seems,  nursed 
Ney  during  his  final  illness  during 
which  two  doctors  attending  him  rec- 
ognized the  approaching  dissolution 
and  so  informed  him.  Graham  saw 
him  die  and  during .  his  final  hours 
rubbed  his  body  which  was  found  to 
be  scared  in  numerous  places.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  on  November  15, 
1846,  Graham  says,  he  heard  Ney 
proclaim,  himself  as  Marshal  Ney -sev- 
eral times  to.  his  doctor's  and  to  close 
friends  who  had  gathered  round  his 
death  bed. 

Dr.  Matthew  Locke  approached  the 
dying  man  who  was  still  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  faculties  and 
said  "Mr..  Ney,  it  pains  me  to  tell  you. 
that  you  have  not  long  to  live." 

The  dying  man  calmly  replied  "I 
know  it,   Matthew,  I  know  it."     The 


old  school  master  then  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow  and  looking  Dr.  Locke 
squarely  in  the  face  said,  "I  am  Mar- 
shal Ney  of  France."  He  was  dead 
within  three  hours.  Graham  shaved 
him  and  shrouded  him  and  was  later 
an  important  witness  when  the  time 
came  to  reconstruct  the  two  Neys. 

Hisory  revealed  the  wounds  which 
the  marshal  received.  Graham's  tes- 
timony checked  with  the  record  and 
it  was  further  emphasized  by  his  rec- 
ollection of  Ney's  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  Graham  had 
kept  the  rough  sketches  on  paper 
and  they  were  found  to  be  in  com- 
plete accord  With  the  exhaustive 
works  which  have  been  written  about 
that  engagement. 

Even  the  negro ,  people  knew 
that  Ney  was  a  mysterious  if  -not.  an 
illustrious  figure.  "We  are  all  sorter 
'jubus'  about  him,";  said  Archie  Ford, 
a  negro  plantation  f  worker  on  the 
farm  in  Rowan  where  Ney  died. ;  "We . 
stood  off  from  him  because  he  was  so 
fur  ahead  of  us." 

But  strangely  enough,  notwith- 
standing the  gradual  crystallization 
of  feeling,  after  he  was  dead,  that 
Ney  was  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,'' 
which  led  to  the  exhumation  of  his 
body  and  an  autopsy  which  resulted 
in  striking  parallels  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  trepanning  operation  ne^ 
cessitated  after  a  sabre  blow,  the  di- 
rect claim  was  never  made  on  Ney's 
tombstone  which  stands  in  Third 
Creek  Presbyterian  Church  yard  in 
Rowan  County  near  Concord,  N.  C. 

Just  what  Ney's  relations  with  the 
members  of  his  family  are  clothed 
with  the  same  air  of  intriguing  mys- 
tery as   is  his  identity,  but  there  is 
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reason  to  believe  that  his  son  made 
more  than  one  visit  to  America  to  see 
his  father  if,  indeed,  it  was  the  true 
Ney.  His  own  horror  at  being  de- 
tained by  the  American  Government 
as  a  refugee  and  turned  back  to  the 
French  authorities  is  said  to  have 
been  due,  not  to  his  own  fear  lest  his 
life   be   forfeited   but  that  the   mem- 


bers of  the  firing  squad  and  others 
involved  in  the  plot  might  also  be  pe- 
nalized. So  long  as  his  living  body 
could  not  be  produced  hei  felt  that  he 
was  safe. 

Whether  anything  more  will  ever 
be  told,  anything  that  will  clinch  the 
story  for  all  time,  remains  to  be  seen. 


You  can  rest  only  when  your  conscience  does. — Selected. 


ESSAY  ON  THRIFT 

(Selected) 

A   careful  perusal   of  the   editorial      the   second-run   houses. 


page  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
over  a  period  of  several  days  was 
adequately  rewarded  when  the  fol- 
lowing vicious  essay  on  thrift  was 
encountered  in  Christoper  Billopp's 
column.  It  is  being  reprinted  with- 
out comment. 

"Thrift,"  he  writes,  "is  saving  a 
dime  by  shining  your  own  shoes.  It 
is  sending  a  telegrami  only  when 
somebody  is  dead.  It  is  having  the 
old  dress  dyed  a  different  color  and 
brightening  it  up  with  a  girdle  of  a 
contrasting  shade.  It  is  buying  shoes 
that  were  the  style  last  year. 

"It  is  resisting  the  temptation  to 
have  somebody  clean  your  motor  car 
and  doing  it  yourself.  It  is  using  on- 
ly one  match  to  light  four  candles.  It 
is  having  the  old  felt  cleaned  and  re- 
blocked  and  getting  your  wife  to  take 
the  spots  off  your  neckties  so  that 
they  will  do  until   Christmas. 

"It  is  waiting  for  movies  to  reach 


It  is  turn- 
ing out  all  the  electric  lights  except 
those  that  are  being  used.  It  is  hav- 
ing one  kind  of  soap  for  the  family 
and  another  kind  of  soap  for  guests. 
It  is  buying  tooth  paste  by  the  gross 
and  making  one  tooth  brush  last  a 
year.  It  is  writing  one  letter  to  Aunt 
Susie  and  having  the  other  members 
of  the  family  add  postscripts. 

"It  is  skimming  the  cream  for  cof- 
fee and  cereal  off  the  top  of  the  milk 
bottle.  It  is  getting  books  from  the 
public  library  and  rushing  them  back 
before  two  weeks  is  up.  It  is  wait- 
ing until  you  get  into  town  from  the 
suburbs  and  asked  a  friend  if  you 
can  use  her  telephone  for  a  few  calls. 

"Thrift  is,  in  short,  watching  the 
pennies  so  carefully  that  you  are  en- 
abled to  live  within  your  income  with 
a  little  to  spare  and  thus  can  afford 
such  luxuries  as  taxes,  charities,  mis- 
cellaneous contributions  and  invest- 
ments that  do  not  turn  out  so  well." 
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THE  CAPITOL  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


By  Priscilla 

That  Thomas  Jefferson  not  only 
founded  the  University  of  Virginia 
but  designed  its  buildings  and  cam- 
pus, planning  even  the  minutest  de- 
tails, is  familiarly  kown.  He  is  ev- 
en called  "the  Father  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia."  But  that  he  se- 
lected the  Maison  Caree,  an  old  Ro- 
man temple  at  Nimes,  France,  as  the 
model  for  the  Capitol  of  Virginia  and 
made  the  drawings  adapting  the  old 
temple  to  the  use  of  a  State  capitol 
while  he  was  minister  to  France  is 
known  chiefly  perhaps  to  students  of 
architecture. 

Little  has  been  written  on  the  Cap- 
itol, and  the  prevailing  belief  was 
for  a  long  time  that  Jefferson  with 
his  poltical  activity  could  not  have 
been  the  actual  designer  of  the  build- 
ing. Various  ones  have  been  given 
credit  for  designing  it.  Clerisseau, 
the  distinguished  French  architect, 
whose  advice  and  aid  Jefferson  sought 
and  whose  assistants  made  the  plans 
of  Jefferson's  design,  has  been  cred- 
ited with  its  design,  and  Mordecai  in 
his  Richmond  in  By-gone  Days  even 
names  Samuel  Dobie  who  was  mere- 
ly one  of  the  builders. 

Dr.  Fiske  Kimball,  however,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  made  a  scientific 
study  of  the  materials  in  his  thesis, 
"Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  First 
Monument  of  the  Classical  Revival 
in  America,"  which  was  submitted  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  his  thesis,  through  the 
correspondence  between  Thomas  Jef- 


Williams 

ferson  and  the  Directors  of  Public 
Buildings  of  Virginia  who  had 
charge  of  the  building,  Jefferson's  ac- 
counts with  the  State  for  the  plans 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  architectural 
drawings  of  Jefferson  in  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Coolidge  Jr.  collection  in 
Boston,  Dr.  Kimball  proved  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  not  only  chose  the 
model  for  the  Capitol  but  was  the 
chief  architect  in  its  design. 

Jefferson's  interest  in  the  new  Cap- 
itol began  before  the  capital  of  the 
State  was  moved  from  Williamsburg. 
It  was  he  who  drafted  the  first  bill 
providing  for  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond.  This  bill  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  October, 
1776. 

This  bill  failed  to  be  passed,  but 
another  with  similar  wording  was  in- 
troduced and  passed  in  1779  which 
made  Richmond  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia after  the  last  day  of  April, 
1780. 

Jefferson's  elaborate  plan  for  a 
separate  building  for  each  depart- 
ment of  the  government  was  beyond 
the  ideas  and  resources  of  the  time, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  coun- 
try on  his  mission  to  France  the  law 
was  modified.  The  act  was  passed 
in  October,  1784. 

When  the  capital  was  first  moved 
to  Richmond  the  assembly  met  in  a 
wooden  building  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Cary  Sts., 
but  in  the  first  session  of  the  assem- 
bly an  act  was  passed  selecting  the 
squares   on   Shockoe  Hill   as  the  site 
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of  the  Capitol,  and  the  directors  were 
named  beginning  with  his  excellency 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

Later,  in  1785,  when  the  land  had 
been  purchased  and  plans  were  being 
made  for  the  actual  building  of  the 
Capitol,  the  directors  wrote  to>  Jeffer- 
son who  was  then  Minister  to 
France : 

"Richmond,  March  20th,  1785. 
"Sir: 

"The  active  part  which  you 
took  before  your  departure  from 
Virginia,  as  a  director  of  the 
public  buildings,  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  will  not  be  now  un- 
acceptable to  you,  to  co-operate 
with  us,  as  far  as  your  engage- 
ments will  permit. 

"We  foresee,  that  in  the  exe- 
cution of  our  commission,  the 
Commonwealth  must  sustain  a 
heavy  expense,  and  that  we  can 
provide  no  shield  so  effectual 
against  the  censures  which  await 
large  disbursements  of  public 
money,  as  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing them.  P'or  this  purpose  we 
must  intreat  you  to  consult  an 
able  architect  on  a  plan  fit  for  a 
Capitol,  and  to  assist  him  with 
the  information  of  which  you  are 
possessed. 

"You  will  recollect,  Sir,  that 
the  first  act  directed  separate 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  different  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. But  fearing,  that  the 
Assembly  would  not  countenance 
us  in  giving  sufficient  magnifi- 
cence to  distinct  buildings,  we  ob- 
tained leave  to  consolidate  the 
whole  under  one  roof,  if  it  should 


seem  advisable.  The  inclosed 
draught  will  show  that  we  wish 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  license. 
But,  although  it  contains  many- 
particulars,  it  is  not  intended  to 
confine  the  architect  except  as  to 
the  number  and  area  of  the 
rooms. 

We  have  not  laid  down  the 
ground,  it  being  fully  in  your 
power  to  describe  it,  when  we 
inform  you  that  the  Hill  on  which 
Gunns  yellow  house  stands,  and 
which  you  favored  as  the  best 
situation,  continues  to  be  prefer- 
red by  us:  and  that  we  have  lo- 
cated 29  half-acre  lots  including 
Marsdens  tenement,  and  Minzies' 
lots  in  front  of  Gunns;  the  Leg- 
islature have  not  limited  us  to> 
any  sum,  nor  can  we,  as  yet  at 
least,  resolve  to  limit  ourselves 
to  a  precise  amount.  But  we 
wish  to  unite  economy  with  ele- 
gance and  dignity — at  present 
the  only  funds  submitted  to  our 
order  are  nearly  about  £10,000 
Virga.  Currency. 

"We  have  already  contracted 
with  Edward  V'oss  of  Culpeper, 
for  the  laying  of  1,500,000  bricks. 
He  is  a  workman  of  the  first  rep- 
utation here,  but  skilful  in  plain 
and  rubbed  work  alone.  We  sup- 
pose he  may  commence  his  un- 
dertaking by  the  beginning  of 
August  ....  This  circumstance 
renders  us  anxious  for  expedi- 
tion in  fixing  the  plan;  especial- 
ly too  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Capitol  will  silence  the  enemies 
of  Richmond  in  the  next  October 
session. 

"We  shall  send  to  Europe  for 
any  stone  which  may  be  wanted. 
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"The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
lead,  as  we  conceive  that  to  be 
better  than  copper  or  tiles. 

"In  the  remarks,  which  accom- 
pany the  plan,  we  have  requested 
a  draught  for  the  Governor's 
house  and  prison.  But  we  hope 
that  the  Capitol  will  be  first 
drawn  and  forwarded  to  us,  as 
there  is  no  hurry  for  the  other 
buildings. 

"We  trust  sir,  you  will  excuse 
the  trouble  which  we  now  impose 
on  you,  and  will  ascribe  it  to 
our  belief  of  you  alacrity  to  serve 
you  country  on  this  occasion.  Etc. 
etc. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
Wm.   Hay  on   Behalf  of  the   Di- 
rectors." 

Jefferson's  immediate  reply  has 
been  lost,  but  there  are  many  letters 
from  him  to  the  directors  which  show 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  com- 
plied with  their  request.  These  let- 
ters are  now  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  Washington. 

Jefferson  has  little  to  say  of  his 
own  part  in  the  plans  which  is  only 
natural  when  he  was  urging  their  ac- 
ceptance on  the  grounds  of  their  su- 
periority. Subsequent  letters  show 
that,  although  the  foundations  of  the 
Capitol  had  been  laid  and  the  walls 
started,  they  were  changed  and 
adapted  to  Jefferson's  plans  when 
they  arrived  from  France. 

The  plaster  model  which  Jefferson 
had  made  and  sent  over  from  France 
has  been  preserved  and  is  a  familiar 
object  in  the  Reading  Room  in  the 
State  Library. 

Dr.  Kimball;  in  his  study  of  Jeffer- 


son's accounts  with  the  State,  now  in 
the  Virginia  Archives,  points  out 
that  the  amounts  paid  to  Clerisseau 
were  not  what  his  fee  for  profession- 
al services  as  architect  of  the  build- 
ing would  have  been.  Clerisseau  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  archi- 
tects in  France.  He  had  spent  19 
years  in  drawing  the  remains  of  an- 
cient architecture,  and  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  French  Academy  to  de- 
sign a  palace  for  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine II  of  Russia.  Had  he  been  the 
chief  designer  of  the  Virginia  Capi- 
tol, his  fee  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  small  amounts,  enter- 
ed so  evidently  for  his  services  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  Jefferson  and 
for  his  assistants  for  drawing  the 
plans  of  the  design  which  had  already 
been  made  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  One 
of  the  items  states  specifically: 
"1786  June  2,  Pd.  Clerrisseau  for  his 
assistants  in  drawing  the  plans  of 
the  Capitol  and  Prison,  288  livres." 

Clerisseau's  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  same  date  mentions  only  pay- 
ment of  expenses  and  makes  it  clear 
that  he  regarded  the  transaction,  as 
Jefferson  did,  as  a  loan  of  his 
daughtsmen  for  the  drawing  up  of 
Jefferson's  design. 

Still  further  proof  that  the  origi- 
nal design  was  that  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son may  be  found  in  the  drawings  of 
the  Virginia  Capitol  which  are  pre- 
served with  Jefferson's  architectural 
drawings  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Coolidge  Jr.  collection  in  Boston. 
This  collection  has  never  left  the 
hands  of  Jefferson's  descendants.  By 
identification  of  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  made  and  by  identification 
of   Jefferson's   technique   by  compari- 
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son  with  other  of  his  drawings,  they 
are  proven  conclusively  to  have  been 
done  by  him.  Notes  and  corrections 
are  shown  in  soft  pencil  lines  in  the 
margins  by  Clerisseau. 

But  the  Virginia  Capitol  that  had 
been  planned  so  grandly  as  a  copy  of 
the  famous  Masion  Caree  had  a  long 
and  arduous  road  to  completion. 

It  was  not  until  1797  that  there 
was  an  appropriation  for  completing 
the  exterior,  but  even  in  its  unfinish- 
ed state  it  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
public  buildings  in  America. 

Virginia  had  not  only  been  the  first 
state  after  the  Revolution  to  provide 


a  new  capital  with  new  and  more  ad- 
equate buildings  for  the  new  republi- 
can form  of  government,  but  through 
the  inspiration  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  first  to  erect  a  building  de- 
signed along  classical  lines  in  Ameri- 
ca. There  had  been  a  revival  of  clas- 
sical architecture  in  Europe  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury which  German  scholars  called 
the  second  Renaissance,  and  this 
movement  had  its  beginning  in  Amer- 
ica in  Jefferson's  introduction  of 
classical  architecture  in  the  Virginia 
State  Capitol. 


THE  FRIENDLY  HALLOWE'EN 


By  Mabel 

If  the  three  Wartons  had  not  mov- 
ed in  their  own  circles,  as  they  term- 
ed it,  the  lost  Hallowe'en  invitations 
would  not  have  been  such  a  tragedy. 
And  if  the  range  had  not  smoked  and 
made  breakfast  a  miserable  meal, 
they  would  not  have  quarrelled  that 
morning. 

It  was  the  first  time  Judy  had  ever 
known  them  all  to  be  in  a  bad  humor 
at  one  time.  Frantically  she  flew 
around,  trying  to  appease  them.  She 
made  fresh  toast  for  Norman,  opened 
the  last  of  the  "company"  marmalade 
for  Wilma,  and  recklessly  promised 
Jessica  to  work  every  one  of  her  sol- 
id geometry  problems  the  minute 
breakfast  was  over. 

Finally  when  she  knew  they  just 
had  to  talk  about  the  invitations,  she 
grew  reckless.  "Hallowe'en  is  such  a 
friendly    time — such    a     mad,    merry 


McKee 

frolic  that  you  expect  parties  to  be 
different,"  she  insisted.  "Let's  keep 
open  house  all  evening  Hallowe'en 
evening  and  in  v  i  t  e  everybody's 
friends  to  call  along  with  the  twen- 
ty-four people  who  received  Jessica's 
invitations." 

Norman  spoke  first,  telling  sarcas- 
tically how  all  his  men  friends  in  the 
enameling  company's  office  looked  up- 
on Wilma's  fellow  librarians  as  blue 
stockings  and  frightful  bores.  Next 
came  Wilma,  saying  that  Jessica's 
high  school  crowd  was  a  mile  remov- 
ed from  her  library  co-workers.  Then 
Jessica  burst  into  tears  and  wailed, 
"Oh.  why  didn't  I  address  those  in- 
vitations when  I  wrote  them?  And 
why  did  I  ever  leave  them  on  the  ta- 
ble while  that  little  pest  was  here?" 

Judy  didn't  try  to  answer  them. 
Instead  she  rushed  into  a  description 
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of  the  open  house  parties  her  mother 
had  given  when  she  had  been  a  girl 
back  in  her  home  town.  "Finally  no 
one  expected  invitations  to  be  sent 
for  them,"  she  finished.  "People  just 
came.  They  wore  the  fanciest  of 
costumes.  And  the  newspaper  peo- 
ple, too,  claiming  they  got  more 
good  copy  there  on  Hallowe'en  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  town." 

The  hall  clock  chimed  the  half 
hour.  Norman  rushed  from  the  room, 
calling  from  the  hall,  "Just  fifteen 
minutes  to  make  it.  We'll  talk  the 
rest  of  your  plans  out  tonight,  Judy." 

Wilma  fixed  a  tray  for  mother.  "I'll 
straighten  up  the  rooms  upstairs  if 
you  don't  mind  washing  the  dishes 
alone,  Judy,"  she  tried  to  smile  but 
her  expression  was  tragic  instead. 

That  left  the  two  of  them  alone — 
Judy  and  sixteen  year  old  Jessica, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  chaos  in 
the  Warton  home.  The  young  girl's 
tear-stained  blue  eyes  looked  into  the 
dusky  ones  of  the  older  girl  and  saw 
there  the  hidden  laughter  which  Nor- 
man had  often  termed  "bottled  sun- 
shine against  a  zero  winter." 

"It  was  to  have  been  such  a  beau- 
tiful party,  Judy,"  she  wailed.  "The 
first  big  one  I  ever  gave.  I'd  saved 
my  allowance  for  weeks  for  it  and — '' 

"We'll  talk  about  it  tonight,  Jessi- 
ca," Judy's  voice  was  brisk;  "but  ge- 
ometry calls  now,  my  dear.  Aren't 
you  the  girl  who  wants  to  head  the 
National  Honor  Society  this  year?" 

When  the  problems  were  finished 
and  Jessica  had  followed  Norman  and 
Wilma  down  the  street,  and  the  big 
Warton  house  was  quiet  again,  Judy 
Tremaine,  erstwhile  Julia  B.  Tre- 
maine,  writer  of  advertising  copy  for 
a  large  eastern   manufacturing  com- 


pany, sat     down     and     surveyed     the 
whole  situation. 

While  she  washed  the  dishes,  put 
the  kitchen  to  rights  and  started 
lunch,  she  talked  the  whole  affair  out 
with  Nancy,  the  Persian  cat.  For 
four  months  now  she  had  talked  over 
her  worries  with  Nancy — the  four 
months  since  she  had  come  to  the 
Warton  home,  a  distant  cousin  with- 
out a  job,  without  much  money,  and 
without  any  close  relatives  of  her 
own.  "Just  a  poor  relation  who  is 
down  and  out,"  she  often  told  Nancy. 
She  had  told  Nancy  about  the 
beautiful  years  when  she,  her  phy- 
sician father  and  her  lovely  mother 
had  lived  in  a  far  western  town, 
where  their  home  had  been  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town's  happiness.  She  had 
talked  of  gay  high  school  days  and 
then  of  the  time  she.  had  left  home  to 
attend  an  eastern  college,  where  dur- 
ing her  junior  year  tragedy  had 
struck  her  home  town  and  her  fami- 
ly- 
It  was  just  the  oft-told  story  of  de- 
pression days — a  bank  failure,  stock- 
holders being  wiped  out,  her  father, 
the  biggest  one,  dying  of  worry,  her 
mother,  of  grief  for  him.  It  was 
was  while  she  was  trying  to  pick  up 
the  tangled  and  torn  threads  of  life 
back  at  college  that  Cousin  Molly  had 
written,  "Our  home  is  your  home, 
Judy.     Come  and  be  one  of  us." 

A  friend,  who  knew  she  had  to  go 
to  work  because  she  had  no  money, 
had  found  Judy  a  position.  "I'll  nev- 
er have  to  be  a  dependent  relative 
now,"  Judy  whispered  joyfully  to  her- 
self. "But  some  day  I'll  go  down  and 
visit  Cousin  Molly  and  tell  her  what 
a  darling  she  is." 
There  had  been  debts  back  in  the 
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western  town.  Judy  had  worked  fast 
and  furiously,  saving  all  she  could  to 
send  back  to  pay  them,  just  as  she 
felt  her  father  would  want  her  to  do. 
She  gave  up  vacations  and  postponed 
the  visit  to  Cousin  Molly's  town. 

Then  the  crash  had  struck  the  ad- 
vertising company..  Jobless,  Judy 
found  the  city  a  lonely,  fearful  place. 
Discouraged  because  she  couldn't  find 
work,  frightened  as  her  tiny  amount 
of  money  kept  shrinking,  Judy  one 
day  remembered  Cousin  Molly's  in- 
vitation and  came  to   Auburnwood. 

"It's  going  to  be  exactly  like  going 
back  home,"  she  told  the  friends  she 
had  made  in  the  city.  "I'll  have  a 
family — friends — neighbors.  There 
will  be  pairties  just  like  there  used 
to  be.  I'll  really  live — really.  Girls, 
I'm  going  to  be  so  nice  to  the  War- 
tons  they'll  want  me  to  stay  with 
them  forever  and  ever." 

Warton  House,  standing  back 
among  the  trees,  a  red  brick  struc- 
ture, rambling,  almost  colonial,  held 
a  lure  for  Judy  the  minute  she  enter- 
ed it.  Once  inside  the  two  big  living 
rooms,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
she  loved  the  shabby,  worn  furniture 
there.  She  loved  the  worn  rugs,  the 
old-fashioned  pictures;  she  loved  ev- 
erything, and  most  of  all  the  people 
waiting  for  her  there. 

Her  dusky  eyes  had  grown  more 
and  more  beautiful.  She  stood  a 
slender,  eager  girl,  so  lovely  Cousin 
Molly  gasped  at  the  sight.  When 
Judy  had  gone  into  the  big  dining 
room  with  the  bay  window  filled  with 
pots  of  geraniums  and  begonias  she 
cried,  "I  really  see  a  dream  come 
true.  Mother  always  told  me  about 
this    room    and    the    wonderful    times 

she  had  here  when  she  was  a  girl." 


The  Warton  children  welcomed  her 
as  cordially  as  their  mother.  Judy 
had  been  at  the  big  house  a  whole 
week  before  she  learned  that  Wilma, 
the  oldest  Warton,  was  working  only 
half  time  at  the  library  because  of 
the  depleted  library  fund;  that  Nor- 
man's salary  had  suffered  a  thirty 
per  cent  cut  and  so  the  family  had 
to  count  pennies. 

She  was  just  ready  to  start  out 
hunting  a  job  when  Cousin  Molly  fell 
ill.  Then  all  her  time  was  required 
in  the  Warton  home,  and,  after  be- 
ing there  weeks,  she  learned  that  her 
position  had  become  that  of  a  "poor 
relation,"  the  one  position  the  horror 
of  which  had  always  appalled  her. 

On  Sundays,  now  that  Cousin  Mol- 
ly was  almost  well  again,  she  went 
to  church  with  the  Warton  family. 
She  was  still  in  the  visitors'  class  at 
Sunday  school.  She  was  still  regard- 
ed as  the  "cousin  visiting  the  Warton 
home." 

"Soon  I'll  either  get  a  job  here  or 
go  back  to  the  city,"  she  told  herself 
half  viciously  some  days.  "  I  won't 
stay  on  here  and  be  just  a  poor  rela- 
tion visitor.  They  really  won't  let 
me  be  one  of  them." 

Autumn  came  and  Jessica  had 
started  planning  for  her  Hallowe'en 
party,  for  which  she  had  saved  most 
of  her  allowance  month  after  month. 
Almost  mechanically  Cousin  Molly 
said  when  Jessica  began  to  talk 
about  it,  "Plan  it  with  Judy,  pet.  I'm 
still  too  nervous  to  mention  crowds." 

"There  won't  be  much  to  plan," 
Jessica  had  returned.  "I'm  having  it 
at  the  Betty  Brown  tea  room." 

"Oh,  this  house  is  too  shabby,"  Jes- 
sica had  returned  when  Judy  told  her 
that  the  Warton  home  was  built  for 
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class  parties  and  Hallowe'en  frolics. 
"Besides  I'm  not  having  the  whole 
class — just  my  own  set,  about  twen- 
ty-four, to  be  exact." 

Judy  looked  around  the  great  War- 
ton  home,  built  seventy  years  before 
of  brick  burned  in  the  town  kiln.  It 
•was  the  house  in  which  her  mother 
had  once  frolicked;  the  house  in 
which  Cousin  Molly  had  been  married 
with  hundreds  of  guests  around;  the 
house  which  had  once  been  a  breath- 
ing, living  place.  She  loved  every 
mended  curtain  hanging  in  it,  every 
stick  of  furniture  it  held,  even  the 
crayon  portrait  of  stern  Great  Uncle 
Oliver  Warton,  which  hung  over  the 
stairway  in  the  hall. 

"Let's  have  it  here  and  save  mon- 
ey," she  coaxed,  knowing  Jessica's 
desire  to  have  a  new  winter  coat. 
"Just  turn  over  everything  to  me  and 
I'll  give  you  the  party  of  your  life." 

After  a  little  time  Jessica  assented. 
Feverishly  Judy  threw  all  her  ener- 
gy into  this  Hallowe'en  party,  the 
first  in  which  she  had  been  interested 
since  she  left  her  Own  home.  She 
sketched  little  Hallowe'en  creatures 
on  the  invitations — witches,  goblins, 
elves.  She  composed  a  clever  little 
verse.  She  copied  Jessica's  English 
theme  while  the  other  wrote  the  verse 
under  the  Hallowe'en  creatures.  . 

She  saw  the  square  unaddressed 
envelopes  holding  the  invitations  on 
the  hall  table  when  she  started  to 
the  grocery  store,  and  she  saw  little 
Jerry  Wait  playing  on  the  Warton 
porch  as  she  left  the  house.  And  the 
next  day  she  saw  the  dismay  of  the 
Wartons  change  to  bickering,  hot 
flashes  of  temper,  and  "everything 
else,"  as  she  told  herself. 

For  Jerry,    whose    delight    was    to 


play  postman,  had  taken  the  invita- 
tions and  delivered  them  as  he  wish- 
ed. "The  little  pest  went  too  far," 
according  to  Norman  when  he  put 
one  on  the  porch  of  his  boss.  "It 
just  happens  that  his  wife  found  the 
invitation  and  thinks  it  slipped  from 
behind  the  mail  box,"  he  finished, 
"and  is  already  planning  to  come. 
With  the  new  shipping  clerk  job  to 
be  filled  next  month  by  one  of  us  fel- 
lows, I  can't  hurt  anybody's  feel- 
ings." 

"That  means  you'll  have  to  be  here 
for  the  crazy  affair,"  Wilma  said 
that  evening  at  dinner  as  the  family 
again  talked  over  the  great  tragedy. 
"Old  Mrs.  Gerth  received  one,  and 
Nora  Kyle,  the  giggler,  and  Judge 
Lane  and  all  the  neighbors."  Wilma 
seemed  ready  to  laugh.  "It  seems 
almost — " 

A  messenger  boy  gave  a  ring  to  the 
front  door  bell,  and  Norman  brought 
back  to  the  dinner  table  an  accep- 
tance to  the  Warton  House  party  ad- 
dressed to  Wilma  and  signed  by  Car- 
olyn Carew. 

Wilma  staggered  from  the  table  to 
the  horsehair  sofa.  "A  Carew  from 
Strawberry  Hill!"  she  cried.  "A 
millionaire  Carew!  I  have  handed 
her  books  at  the  library  on  about  four 
occasions,  and  now  she  thinks  I've 
had  the  nerve  to  invite  her  to  a  par- 
ty. Being  a  Carew,  noted  for  gra- 
ciousness,  she's  coming.  This  is  a 
tragedy." 

It  wTas  Norman's  turn  now  to 
chuckle.  "It  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
whole  Warton  family  will  be  in  the 
receiving  line." 

So  that  was  how  the  Warton  fam- 
ily decided  to  follow  Judy's  sugges- 
tion about  holding  open  house  on  Hal- 
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lowe'en.  Helplessly  they  folded  their 
arms  to  listen  to  her,  and  rapidly  she 
told  of  her  plans;  cornstalks  in  the 
dining  room  and  pumpkin  faces  to 
furnish  laughs  as  well  as  lights; 
boughs  of  colored  leaves  in  the  living 
rooms  and  hall,  bittersweet  and 
strawflowers  everywhere  in  the  quaint 
old  Grandmother  Warton  vases. 

"We'll  have  sweet  cider  in  the 
great  silver  tankards,"  (she  was  hap- 
py now),  "and  coffee  in  the  big  urns. 
Two  of  Jessica's  friends  can  carry 
baskets  of  sandwiches;  two  others 
hot  gingerbread;  and  two  others 
fudge.  With  Jessica's  money  and 
some  from  the  housekeeping  fund  we 
can  manage  wonders." 

Norman  took  his  pocketbook  from 
his  pocket.  "Here's  ten  dollars  I've 
saved  for  a  party  for  the  office 
gang,"  he  said.  "I'll  invite  them  all 
and  do  the  best  we  can  to  keep  them 
from  being  bored." 

Wilma  added  a  crisp  bill  to  Nor- 
man's. The  library  staff  will  be 
invited,"  she  tried  to  be  more  tragic 
than  before.  "They'll  all  come  when 
they  hear  that  Miss  Carew  will  be 
here." 

"I'm  going  to  invite  the  members 
of  the  old  literary  club,"  mother  was 
radiant  now.  "Before  we  grew  so 
poor  and  I  had  to  drop  out  of  the 
club  we  used  to  have  dinners  for 
them  here." 

"The  whole  senior  class  might  as 
well  come,"  Jessica  was  light-heart- 
ed again.  "President  White  says  the 
different  classes  shouldn't  have 
cliques  like  they  do.  I'll  go  down  in 
history  as  the  one  who  broke  up  the 
idea." 

As  they    planned,    these     Wartons, 


they  didn't  realize  that  Judy  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  was  to 
have  no  guests.  She  tried  not  to 
think  of  it  as  she  composed  some  more 
clever  invitations  to  go  out  to  mem- 
bers of  the  literary  club,  for  mother 
said  they  must  be  invited,  as  Jessica 
termed  it,  "by  pen  and  ink." 

Then  suddenly  Judy's  joy  in  the 
party  was  doubled,  for  she  was  to 
have  a  guest.  She  couldn't  tell  the 
others  about  him;  she  just  hoped 
they'd  all  think  he  had  received  one 
of  the  first  twenty-four  invitations, 
since  three  were  not  yet  accounted 
for. 

He  was  such  a  friendly  sort  of  a 
person  when  he  stopped  his  great  car, 
at  her  cry  for  help  from  a  tall  oak 
tree,  on  a  seldom  traveled  country 
road.  He  shed  his  coat  exactly  like 
a  big  boy  and,  as  he  dubbed  it,  "shin- 
ned" up  the  tree  to  her  and  guided 
her  safely  to  the  ground  again. 

Her  position  in  the  tree  had  to  be 
explained.  Judy  felt  that.  And  she 
was  again  the  Judy  of  her  girlhood 
days  as  she  talked  about  the  party, 
telling  of  the  first  twenty-four  invi- 
tations, showing  him  the  tiny  pump- 
kins she  had  bought  for  lights  in  the 
dining  room. 

"Make  those  pumpkins  have  laugh- 
ing faces,"  he  commanded.  "Every- 
body in  this  town  has  worn  a  face 
with  drooping  features  ever  since  the 
depression  started.  A  whole  room 
filled  with  laughing  faces  certainly 
would  help  your  party  go  over." 

"Not  my  party,"  Judy  laughed 
gaily.  "I  haven't  invited  a  guest.  I 
don't  know  anyone  in  this  town." 

The  man  had  the  smallest  pumpkin 
in  his  hands.     "Let  me  try  this  one," 
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he  began.  "When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was 
a  bear  at  making  funny  •Jack-o'-lan- 
terns." 

For  two  long  hours  he  and  Judy 
sat  on  the  running  board  of  the  car 
while  he  carved  the  pumpkin  faces. 
He  talked  about  boyhood  days  in  a 
straight-laced  New  England  village; 
she  of  girlhood  years  in  a  friendly 
western  town. 

The  last  one  was  finished,  and  it 
was  then  Judy  issued  her  first  invi- 
tation to  the  big  party.  "You'd  en- 
joy seeing  the  smiles  on  these  faces 
start  an  epidemic  of  smiles,"  she 
coaxed. 

It  was  great  fun  watching  people 
smile  at  the  pumpkin  faces.  Nor- 
man's chuckles  came  first  while  he 
and  Judy  fastened  the  candles  in 
them.  Jessica's  giggles  grew  almost 
hysterical,  yet  they  were  mild  com- 
pared to  those  of  some  of  her  high 
sehool  friends  who  came  in  costumes 
that  ranged  from  Indians  to  beauti- 
ful colonial  dames. 

Even  while  she  heard  the  giggling 
of  Jessica's  guests  Judy  wondered  if 
the  lone  guest  of  her  inviting  would 
really  come  to  the  party.  She  won- 
dered while  she  helped  Wilma  with 
the  coffee,  Cousin  Molly  with  the 
dainty  sandwiches,  Jessica's  friends 
with  the  delicious  fudge. 

Norman  introduced  her  to  "the 
boss"  as  he  termed  the  head  of  his 
department  as  the  most  clever  cou- 
sin in  the  world.  Cousin  Molly 
reminded  her  old  friends  of  Judy's 
mother  and  declared,  "She's  as  joy- 
ous and  sweet  as  Mary  was." 

The  big  Warton  house  blazed  with 
more  lights  than  any  other  house  in 
the     town — blazed     later     and     later. 


People  passing,  who  had  never  enter- 
ed it,  stopped  just  a  mjinute  to  *see 
the  fun  as  they  termed  it,  having 
heard  from  others  that  open  house 
was  being  held  here.  So  that  was 
why  when  a  tall  man  with  deep  blue 
eyes,  stepped  into  the  big  hall,  Nor- 
man thought  that  John  Fenton,  the 
owner  of  the  factory,  had  stopped 
at  their  home.  As  the  big  man  lin- 
gered on,  talking  to  Judy  with  whom 
he  suddenly  seemed  to  have  made 
friends,  Norman  was  quite  sure  he 
had  received  one  of  the  missing  invi- 
tations. 

"That  little  imp  deserves  a  medal 
for  mixing  up  those  invitations  of 
Jessica's  and  playing  postman,"  Nor- 
man said  wearily  as,  the  Wartons  and 
Judy  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  after 
the  others  had  gone,  and  drank  co- 
coa. "Though  I  would  have  simply 
fled  from  this  town  if  I  had  dreamed 
he  had  left  one  at  the  big  Fenton 
home." 

Judy's  eyes,  like  stars,  fairly 
laughed.  She  and  John  Fenton  had 
become  real  friends  now,  but  there 
wasn't  any  reason  to  tell  the  Wartons 
that  the  big,  quiet  young  man,  who 
lived  with  his  invalid  mother  and 
aged  aunt  in  the  Fenton  home,  had,  a 
walled-in  attitude,  merely  because  he 
was  shy,  and  still  a  boy  at  heart. 

"Well,"  Wilma  suddenly  leaned  ov- 
er and  hugged  Judy  impulsively, 
"you  certainly  know  how  to  make  ev- 
en stiff  librarians  unbend." 

"And  break  up  high  school 
cliques,"  Jessica  was  pushing  Wilma 
away  so  she  could  hug  Judy  as  lov- 
ingly as  she  did  mother. 

"And  make  the  Warton  family 
popular  again,"  Cousin  Molly  seemed 
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to  be  dreaming  of  other  days,  when 
the  big  house  had  known  many  par- 
ties like  this  one.  "We  owe  you  so 
much,  Judy  darling.  It  would  make 
me  miserable  if  you  ever  mentioned 
leaving — " 

"Who  said  anything  about  leav- 
ing?" Norman  began. 

Judy's  eyes  laughed  still  more. 
Some  day  they'd  know  that  John 
Fenton  had  already  planned  with  her 
a  busy  winter  with  parties  for  em- 
ployees of  the  big  factory,  with  clubs 
of  the  different  workers,  with  a  wel- 
fare department — with — 


But  right  now — well  it  made  Hal- 
lowe'en perfect  to  know  she  wasn't 
just  a  "poor  relation"  out  of  a  job 
and  with  very  little  money,  that  she 
no  longer  was  just  a  visitor  in  Au- 
burndale,  because  she  had  known  how 
to  turn  a  seeming  Hallowe'en  trage- 
dy into  a  community  affair.  Sudden- 
ly she  remembered  the  story  of  Mar- 
tha and  Mary — of  Martha  who  serv- 
ed and  Mary  who  spread  love  and 
happiness.  "This  town  and  this  fam- 
ily needed  a  Mary  worse  than  a  Mar- 
that,"  her  heart  seemed  to  say,  "es- 
pecially at  Hallowe'en." 


BETTER  BUSINESS  PLAN 

There  was  a  time  when  I  would  stew  and  fret 

O'er  every  little  problem  that  I  met : 

Would  worry  days  and  lie  awake  at  night, 

In  deadly  fear  I  might  not  solve  it  right. 

I  worried  till  my  hair  turned  silver-gray ; 

I  faced  with  trepidation  each  new  day, 

Until  I  learned,  through  years  of  storm  and  stress, 

It  pays  to  labor  more  and  worry  less. 

Since  I  learned  that,  things  seem  to  come  my  way. 

I  find  my  ventures  are  more  apt  to  pay. 

No  longer  do  I  face  each  day  with  fear 

But  rise  to  meet  it  with  a  brain  that's  clear. 

Dame  fortune,  as  they  say,  is  ever  fickle 

But  worry  never  got  a  man  a  nickel. 

If  you  would  climb  the  heighths  to  real  success, 

Just  learn  to  labor  more  and  worry  less. 


— Louise  E.  Thayer. 
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Mr.  A.  L,  Carriker  and  his  carpen- 
ter shop  boys  have  recently  been 
building  fences  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  hog  yards  near  the 
barn. 


was  a  member  of  our  printing  class 
a  few  years  ago,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  he  has  been  regularly  em- 
ployed as  linotype  operator  on  the 
Athens  Daily  Times. 


Miss  Myrtle  Thomas,  the  School's 
nurse,  and  Miss  Virginia  Smoot,  sec- 
retary to  the  superintendent,  spent 
last  week-end  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  Moore  County. 


Mr.  Shrewsbury  and  a  force  of  boys 
spent  a  couple  of  days  this  week 
hauling  coal  from  our  siding  to  the 
several  boiler  rooms.  Just  a  gentle 
reminder  that  winter  is  just  around 
the  corner. 


During  the  absence  of  our  pianist, 
Miss  Virginia  Smoot,  Mrs.  Paris 
Kidd,  of  Concord  presided  at  the  pi- 
ano last  Sunday,  both  at  the  morning' 
Sunday  School  hour  and  rthe  church 
service  in   the   afternoon. 


We  recently  received  an  annouee 
ment  stating  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter B.  Sistar,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  were 
the  proud  parents  of  a  fine  baby  boy, 
born  on  October  10th.  The  little  one 
has  been  named  Walter  Baxter,  Jr. 
The   proud   father   of   this    newcomer 


Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  enjoy 
the  radio  broadcasts  of  football 
games  played  by  the  leading  colleges 
of  America  each  Saturday  afternoon. 
Now  that  Duke  and  N.  C.  State  have 
each  lost  a  game  the  youngsters  are 
"pulling"  hard  for  Carolina  to  go 
through  the  season   undefeated. 


Choosing  as  his  subject  "The  Boy 
Who  Used  His  Dream",  Rev.  Hugo 
C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  deliv- 
ered a  brief  but  inspiring  sermon 
Sunday  afternoon  on  the  life-story  of 
Joseph,  the  Hebrew  lad,  who  in  fol- 
lowing the  gleam — the  dream  of  ser- 
vice through  power,  rose  from  slave- 
ry to  be  the  prime  minister  of  a 
great  nation,  and  yet  remained  great 
through  humility. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer  chose  as  his 
background  Scripture  Reading,  a  pas- 
sage from  Paul's  second  letter  to  his 
young  friend  Timothy,  in  which  he 
exhorted  that  youth  tc  be  faithful  hi 
his  ideals. 

"Every  boy  dreams  what  he  will 
be  when  he  grows  up"  the  speaker 
began,  "No  doubt  some  of  you  are 
dreaming    dreams    now.        That    is    a 
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good  thing.  But  don't  stop  with 
merely  dreaming.  First  have  dreams 
of  serving  other  people,  of  being  use- 
ful, of  amounting  to  something.  Of 
course  look  forward  to  making  a  liv- 
ing, too,  but  let  service  to  others — 
doing  something  useful  for  other 
people  come  first,  and  then  set  about 
making  these  dreams  come  true." 

Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer  then  told  in 
human,  interesting  fashion  the  story 
of  Joseph,  the  young  boy  who  was  so 
petted  by  his  father  that  his  ten  old- 
er half-brothers  grew  jealous  of  him. 
Particularly  did  they  hate  the  coat  of 
many  colors,  with  long  flowing 
sleeves,  worn  only  by  gentlemen  of 
leisure  in  those  days.  They  regard- 
ed the  coat  as  evidence  that  their  fa- 
ther, the  head  of  the  clan,  believed 
Joseph  to  be  better  than  they. 

Their  jealous  hatred  increased 
when  Joseph  had  two  dreams,  not  far 
apart,  which  obviously  grew  out  of 
his  day  dreams  of  power.  After 
reaping  wheat  in  the  fields,  Joseph 
dreamed  that  his  sheaf  stood  upright 
and  the  sheaves  of  his  brothers  bow- 
ed down  to  it — a  symbolic,  prophetic 
dream,  it  turned  out  later  to  be.  The 
brothers  could  bear  no  more,  and  ev- 
en the  father  remonstrated  with  his 
favorite,  when  Joseph  dreamed  that 
the  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars  bow- 
ed down  to  him! 

The  hatred  of  the  brothers,  the 
speaker  pointed  out,  rose  to  a  mur- 
derous climax  when  they  saw  Joseph 
coming  toward  them  on  the  plains  of 
Dotham,  sent  by  the  father  to  see 
how  they  fared.        "Come  let   us   kill 


him"  they  plotted,  "and  we  shall  see 
what  will  become  of  his  dreams.  We 
will  tell  our  father  that  a  wild  beast 
devoured  him". 

Through  the  interecession  of  Reu- 
ben, the  eldest,  who  implored  them 
not  to  be  guilty  of  their  brother's 
blood,  they  decided  to  cast  him  into  a 
pit.  Later,  while  Reuben  was  away, 
the  other  nine  drew  him  up  out  of 
the  pit  and  sold  him  to  a  caravan  of 
merchants  carrying  spices  to  Egypt. 
They  killed  a  kid  and  dipped  his  coat, 
which  they  had  kept,  into  the  blood 
and  showed  it  to  the  old  father  as 
evidence  of  the  death  of  his  best-loved 
son. 

The  speaker  then  sketched  rapidly 
Joseph's  rise  to  power  in  Egypt  which 
came  about  through  his  wisdom  and 
devotion  to  whatever  duty  was  at 
hand 

He  spoke  eloquently  of  how  the 
brothers  coming  to  Egypt  later  to 
buy  grain  in  time  of  famine  were  re- 
ceived by  Joseph,  who  instead  of  pun- 
ishing them  and  wreaking  vengeance 
on  them  for  the  wrongs,  they  had 
done  to  him,  was  noble-souled  and 
great  enough  to  forgive  them  and 
love  them  as  brothers.  As  proof  of 
his  complete  forgiveness,  he  brought 
all  of  them  to  Egypt  and  preserved 
them  during  the  famine. 

The  true  greatness  of  Joseph's 
character,  Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer, 
pointed  out,  lay  in  his  diligence, 
obedience  to  authority,  faithfulness 
to  duty,  humility,  and  the  divinity  of 
forgiveness. 


A  man  is  just  as  big  as  his  regard  for  his  own  word. — Selected. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 

WORK 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


About  fifteen  new  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  have  recently  been  put  on 
in  North  Carolina  which  now  gives 
this  work  in  a  measure  to  practically 
every  section  of  the  state.  Some  of 
the  agents  have  been  assigned  two 
counties  while  some  of  the  counties 
need  two  or  more  agents;  but  at  any 
rate  the  value  of  home  demonstration 
is  being  recognized  in  this  enlarged 
program. 

Johnston  County  has  had  home 
demonstration  work  for  about  twenty 
years.  It  has  not  always  been  easy 
to  keep  it.  There  was  a  time  when 
women  and  others  who  believed  in 
the  work  had  to  convert  every  new 
board  of  commissioners.  We  have  a 
feeling  now  that  the  commissioners 
were  often  impressed  more  with  the 
expediency  than  they  were  with  the 
persistency  of  the  women  and  poltical 
work  itself  of  which  they  actually 
knew  little.  Anyway  they  knew  that 
something  was  behind  the  persistency 
and  there  was.  The  women  felt  a 
need  for  training  and  encouragement 


from  capable  leaders  in  their  task  of 
home  making.  Inexperience  and  ig- 
norance grappling  with  home  prob- 
lems made  a  hard  situation. 

Home  demonstration  work  has 
proved  a  blessing  in  many,  many 
ways.  Economically,  it  has  affected 
the  family  pocketbook,  teaching 
housewives  to  serve  wholesome  meals 
at  less  cost,  teaching  them  to  con- 
serve every  resource  of  the  farm.  Es- 
thetically,  it  has  added  beauty  and 
interest  to  drab  lives  of  many  hard- 
worked  wives  and  mothers,  and  it  has 
been  the  means  of  easing  the  tired 
•back  of  many  a  farm  woman  by  in- 
troducing into  the  home  simple,  inex- 
pensive labor  saving  devices.  It  has 
dignified  woman's  work  in  the  home. 

The  value  of  home  demonstration 
work  has  been  demonstrated  until 
those  who  control  the  purse  strings 
in  this  county  see  that  the  work  does 
not  cost  but  pays.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  the  work  expanding  through- 
out the  state. 


A  great  many  people  try  to  dodge  the  worst  by  sitting  down 
and  hoping  for  the  best.  Hope  is  a  great  incentive — but  hope 
with  action.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  worst, 
without  misgivings. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  October  20,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(9)    Arthur  Boyette  10 
(9)   William  Dillon  9 
Alden  Jones  9 
(16)    Earl  Rogers  16 

(10)  Richard   Sullivan  15 
(16)    Ashley    Thompson  16 

(2)    Vermont  Whitley  13 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)  Sam  Batts  9 

(3)  Robert  Cashwell  11 
Joseph  Johnson  7 

(16)   Millard  Owenby  16 
Jerome  Warren  7 
James  White  4 
Eugene  Whitt  13 
(6)    Everett  Williamson  13 
Wiley  Willoughby  7 
Junius    Yarborough  5 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
William  Adkins  8 
Leland  Crosby 
(5)   Thomas  Horton  9 

(4)  Clyde  Kivett  9 
Y.  V.   Spates  10 
Myron  Whitman  5 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(11)  William    Barber  12 
Jewell   Barker 
Percy   Gurganus  11 
Max  Hedrick 

(2)  Claude  Hicks  6 
(11)    Frank   Hutchins  13 

P.  E.  Mickle  3 
William   McRary  11 

(3)  Porter  Willhite  13 
(2)   D.  C.  Winston  8 

COT  TAG'.:   No.    I 

(4)  Carlton  Calloway  6 


Clyde  Dixon  10 
Ernest  Hudspeth 
(5)    Ralph   Johnson  14 
(5)   William  Justice  11 

Thomas  Little  10 
(7)   Joseph   McPherson  7 

(3)  Jack  McRary  12 
Robert  Penland  8 

(2)    Clyde  Reece  6 

(2)   Richard  Sprinkle  8 

(4)  Wheeler  Sturdivant  15 

(5)  Melvin  Walters  11 
(2)   Hubert  Williams  8 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Marvin  Adams  3 
(4)   Jack  Freeman  7 
(7)    Bert  Ferguson  8 
(2)   William  Hare  5 
(2)    Paul  Johnson  9 
(2)   George  Kye  13 
McCree  Mabe  2 
Randolph  Miller  6 
James   Seawell  2 
(4)    Louis  Tarkington  13 

(2)  Robert  Worthington  10 

COTTAGE   No.  6 
Earl  Barnes  7 
(9)    Earl  Bass  10 

(3)  Clinton  Keen  6 
(2)   Robert  Keith  5 

Leonard  Melton  6 

(4)  James  Stepp  8 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(2)    William  Beach  5 

John  Elliott  6 
(2)    Emerson    Frazier  8 

Charles  Griffin  5 
(2)    Perry  Harvel  4  . 
(16)    Caleb  Hill  16 
(2)   A.  Ray  Hudson  8 
Houston  Howard  5 
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Ted  Hicks  3 
Kenneth  Messick  7 
(6)   R.  B.  Norton  8 

(2)  Theodore  Nines  11 
Jack  Pyatt  3 
Thurman  Robertson  5 

(3)  Cling  Shelton  6 
Floyd  Watkins  8 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(4)  Sam  Belk  9 

(8)  Charles  Banks  13 

(5)  George  Chambers  10 
(2)   Harry  Flowe  10 

(6)  Thomas   Hudson  13 
Warner  Peach  2 

(5)  Luther  Pierce  9 

(2)  Ernest  Rivenbark  6 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(3)  Pearly   Funderburk  12 
(15)   Frank  Hall  15 

Hoyett  Hudson  10 

(9)  Ben  Overby  14 
Bryan  Williams  9 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

James  Bell  5 
(9)   Norwood  Cockerham  12 
(2)    Floyd  Combs  6 

Robert  Ellis  2 

(6)  J.  B.  Grooms  6 
Lewis  Hanna 

(2)   James  Hodge  4 

Vernon  Lamb 
(2)   James  Patterson  9 
(2)   Charles   Pollard  13 

(2)  Edwin  Shuler  8 
Maurice  Staley  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(10)    Charles   Bowman  10 
Edward  Carpenter  8 

(4)  Lewis   Crawford  14 
Bennie  Holland  14 

(15)   David  Hodge  15 
James  Hicks 

(3)  Bennie  Moore  6 
(2)    Alton  Morgan  2 

Adolph  Watson 
(8)   Eldridge  Ward  13 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

(6)  Earl  Atwood  13 
Burl  Allen  2 
Joseph  Cox  4 

(7)  James  Douglas  14 
Frank  Dickens  8 

(8)  Horace   Faulkner)  13 

(3)  Bernard  Griffm  6 
(2)    Alfred   Holleman  10 
(4J_  Basil  Johnson  11 
(7)    Edward    Lockamy  13 

Frank  Lewis  3 

(4)  Eli  Philemon  12 
(7)   Andrew  Powell  10 

(6)  Homer  Quick  12 
James  Reavis  7 

(7)  Lonnie  Sloan  10 
(4)   Olive  Weaver  10 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Boyd  Baker  5 
Joseph  Brown  4 
Merritt  Gibson 
Warren  Medlin  3 
(16)   Howard   Wilson  16 

COTTAGE  No.   14 

(2)   Allen  Davis  3 
Hubert  Hooks  5 

(2)   Hubert  Jones  9 
Troy  Powell  6 
James   Singleton  6 

COTTAGE  No.   15 
(6)    Rober    Alexander  13 
Marvin  Ashe  4 
Floyd  Causey  8 
(4)    George  Gibson  8 

(4)  George  Hill  7 
Wilson  Medlin  9 

(2)  Walter   Mitchell  5 

(5)  George  McManus  11 
(2)  Gilbert  Murray  3 
(2)  Edward  Martin  8 

Charles  Pennell  2 
Harley  Pennell  8 
(2)   Paul  Rhodes  4 

(2)  Marshall   Scoggins  7 

(3)  Richard  Tysinger  11 
(3)   Winfred  Whitlock  13 
(3)   Richard  Wilder  5 
(3)   Roy  Wyrick  11 

Frank  Wakefield  9 
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DANGER  IN  MATERIAL 
ABUNDANCE 


* 

a  Would  that    America — the    America    that         ♦ 


* 


pushes  aside  spiritual  realities  for  material 

abundance — could  remember  words  of  such  % 

f  descriptive    force  of    the    fallen,    as    these:  *| 

%  "The  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  gran- 

|*  deur    that    was    Rome";    of    Sodom,    "Her 

f  smoke  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace" ;  % 

%  "Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  all  the  grav-  |* 

%  en  images  of  her  gods  were  broken  unto  the  * 

|*  ground" ;  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  her  infideli-  f 

*  ty,  "Her  streets  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  % 

Frenchmen."     The  church  stands  before  the  % 

world  today  as  stood  her  Lord  before  Pilate.  * 


f  — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate.          X 

t  * 

*  % 

t  % 
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SEQUOIA  WINS  NATIONAL  TREE  POLL 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Cyrus  Marshall 
President,  National  Life  Conservation  Society 

THE  SEQUOIA  SPEAKS 

I  am  the  oldest  living  thing  in  all  the  world! 

I've  seen  vast  mountains  burst,  and  from  their  summits  hurled, 

Great  boulders  have  descended  to  the  plains  below. 

I've,  seen  successive  human  races  come  and  go; 

I've  seen  them  build  their  homes  in  cliffs  and  caves; 

I've  seen  the  wigwams  of  the  Indian  braves. 

And  now  the  white  man  stands  beneath  my  ample  shade. 

And  grandly  boasts  about  the  progress  he  has  made: 

He  calls  this  land  his  own,  but  I  was  here  before, 

And  staked  my  claim,  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  more. 

He  may  give  honors  as  he  will,  but  spite  of  these 

By  right  divine,  I  am  the  monarch  of  all  trees ! 


THE  NATIONAL  TREE  FOR  AMERICA 

THE  SEQUOIA 

In  order  to  decide  for  the  selection  of  a  national  tree  for  the 
United  States,  the  National  Conservation  Society  arranged  a  na- 
tion-wide poll  that  closed  in  June.  In  the  contest  about  seventy- 
five  different  trees  received  votes,  and  of  that  number  three,  the 
sequoia,  the  Americal  elm  and  the  pine,  were  in  the  lead.  The  se- 
quoia rated  first,  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  cast  out  of 
the  2,731.062. 

Votes  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  including  clubs,  churches, 
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lodges  and  other  institutions  were  received.  After  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  "sequoia"  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
it  was  chosen. 

First,  it  is  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  having  a  history  from 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  old  when  Columbus  discovered  America  and 
as  an  ever-green  it  is  symbolic  of  perpetual  youth.  Besides  it 
grows  no  place  on  the  globe  outside  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
no  other  nation  can  claim  it. 

Just  as  the  American  eagle  is  symbolic  of  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  our  people  the  rugged  majesty  of  the  sequoia  suggests  many  of 
the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  our  rugged  pioneer  for- 
bears. • 

They  are  god-like  among  other  trees  in  stature  and  in  length  of 
life — the  oldest  living  thing  in  all  the  world,  therefore,  the  sequoia 
stands  as  the  monarch  of  all  trees.  In  short  it  belongs  wholely 
and  solely  to  US, — the  United  States. 


STRATFORD  HALL— A  SHRINE 

One  more  of  Virginia's  sacred  spots,  Stratford  Hall,  the  home  of 
the  Lees,  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac,  about 
90  miles  from  Mount  Vernon,  was  dedicated  on  October  12th,  with 
about  5,000  people  present  from  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity, 
including  some  of  the  most  outstanding  dignitaries  of  America. 
The  home  of  the  Lees  for  several  generations,  Stratford  Hall,  now 
takes  its  place  with  Mount  Vernon  and  Wakefield,  Washington 
homes,  as  a  mecca  for  passionate  pilgrims  of  American  historical 
spots  and  scenes. 

The  exercises  marked  the  culmination  of  years  on  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  memorial  foundation,  including  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  from  the  North  and  South  to  raise  the  purchase  price 
of  $250,000  for  the  home  and  1,100  acre  estate.  It  was  a  most 
noble  venture  and  nobly  accomplished  with  all  of  the  pride  and 
glory  for  the  memory  of  the  past  achievements  of  those  who  stood 
firm  for  rights. 

Douglas   Southall   Freeman,  a   Richmond   editor  and  historian, 
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whose  "R.  E.  Lee"  won  the  Pulitzer  award  in  biography  this  year, 
while  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  home  of  the  greatest  souther- 
ner, paid  homage  to  the  name  of  Lee  in  preserving  a  home  that 
produced  the  finest  examples  of  citizenship  for  loyalty,  courage 
and  service. 


THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMER 

Unafraid  and  unashamed  all  Protestants  of  the  world  will  pay 
tribute  to  Martin  Luther  on  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-second  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  Education  and  civil  privileges  of  freedom 
are  traced  back  to  what  the  Reformer,  born  November  10,  1483, 
achieved  for  humanity  during  the  sixty-three  years  of  his  life — 
the  Lutheran  German  Bible,  the  anniversary  of  which  was  cele- 
brated last  year. 

He  was  not  born  great,  neither  did  he  inherit  greatness,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  miner,  and  his  mother  was  a  plain  humble  home- 
maker  with  neither  frill  nor  furbelows  of  the  families  of  high 
courts. 

His  life  was  one  of  hardships,  but  with  the  courage  and  the  dare 
to  do,  he  surmounted  all  difficulties,  charting  his  course  till  he 
stood  out  as  the  courageous,  consecrated,  constructive  leader  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation. 


MARK  TWAIN  CENTENNIAL 

Instead  of  trekking  to  the  West  as  thousands  of  people  did  one 
hundred  years  ago  to  establish  new  homes  they  are  going  this  year 
to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  to  participate  in  the  Mark  Twain  centennial. 
He  was  born  in  Florida,  Monroe  County,  November  10,  1835,  but 
later  made  his  home  in  Hannibal.  His  parents  in  all  probability 
were  prairie-schooner  emigrants,  going  west  at  the  time  the  people 
of  the  congested  east  were  seeking  homes  in  the  scantily  populated 
homes,  of  the  west. 

No  one  ever  detected,  or  even  perceived  anything  remarkable 
about  the  red-headed  Clemens  boy,  later  known  by  his  nom-de- 
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plume  "Mark  Twain",  because  like  all  normal  boys  he  preferred 
sports  to  school  so  did  not  use  his  school  days  advantageously. 

But  the  loss  of  his  father  reversed  the  course  of  Mark  Twain's 
life  and  he  had  to  assume  the  role  of  a  man,  becoming  a  wage  earn- 
er at  the  age  of  twelve  so  as  to  aid  his  widowed  mother.  It  takes 
reverses  at  times  to  shape  the  course  of  one's  life.  The  school  of 
hard-knocks  with  responsibilities  not  only  brings  out  the  best  met- 
tle in  a  human  being,  but  seasons  one  to  meet  emergencies,  and 
gives  courage  to  continue  the  fight  for  greater  and  better  things. 

Mark  Twain  had  a  varied  experience  that  enriched  his  life,  mak- 
ing him  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  and  engaging  platform 
speakers  of  his  era. 

At  an  early  age  in  life  Mark  Twain  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
printers  trade,  afterwards  he  wandered  for  several  years  over  the 
country  "known  as  a  tramp-printer" ;  he  learned  to  be  a  Mississippi 
River  pilot ;  begun  lecturing  in  1868 ;  and  published  his  first  book 
'The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras" ;  travelled  abroad  in 
1868,  and  his  contact  with  people  was  the  inspiration  of  "Innocents 
Abroad". 

Mark  Twain  started  in  life  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  but  scaled 
the  heights  and  reached  the  peak  of  success  with  his  pen  as  a 
writer,  and  in  spite  of  handicaps  made  a  financial  success. 

One  would  conjecture  that  the  humorist  floundered  about  for 
quite  a  time  before  finding  himself,  but  that  frequently  is  the 
course  pursued  by  great  men. 

However,  let  the  case  be  as  it  may,  notable,  celebrities  and  per- 
sons in  the  public  eye  are  going  to  Hannibal  this  year  to  honor  one 
of  the  greatest  humorists  of  America  by  visiting  his  home,  and  the 
haunts  of  the  creator  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn. 


THE  CREATOR  OF  GUMPS  DEAD 

The  tragic  and  unexpected  death  in  an  automobile  accident  of 
Sidney  Smith,  the  creator  of  "The  Gumps",  has  removed  fro.m  the 
country  an  artist  who  depicted  life  in  picture  as  it  exists  through- 
out the  land.     When  Sydney  Smith  "shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil" 
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with  him  passed  Andy,  Min,  Little  Chester,  Uncle  Bim  and  others 
who  made  up  the  personnel  of  his  series  of  pictures.  The  source 
of  these  creations  came  direct  from  the  humorous  spirit  and  fer- 
tile mind  of  Smith, — a  gift  divine,  to  spread  cheer  and  sunshine, 
and  make  many  a  forlorn  soul  chuckle  by  reviewing  his  caricatures 
with  the  brief  and  graphic  stories  of  each.  Both  Will  Rogers  and 
Sydney  Smith  will  be  missed.  They  had  the  power  of  dispelling 
gloom  by  their  humorous  and  cheery  spirits.  There  is  a  magne- 
tism about  cheer  and  humor.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  and  never  fails 
to  attract  attention. 


There  is  a  tradition  that  Chinese  men  lamed  their  women  by 
binding  their  feet  to  force  them  to  remain  at  home.  The  binding 
of  the  feet  caused  a  deformity  that  produced  much  pain,  making- 
it  utterly  impossible  for  women  to  travel  any  distance  by  foot,  but 
the  Christian  missionaries  worked  many  social  reforms  that  devel- 
oped a  strong  sentiment  against  foot-binding. 

History  tells  us  that  foot  binding  in  China  has  never  been  prac- 
ticed by  certain  groups  of  Chinese.  For  instance  the  Manchu  wo- 
men who  are  members  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled  China  from  1644 
to  1911  never  compressed  their  feet,  neither  was  the  heathenish 
custom  a  mandate  in  hill  regions  nor  among  the  boat-house  popu- 
lation of  Canton  and  other  port  cities. 


We  should  bear  in  mind  that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  New  York  City  is  made  up  of  Italians,  and  the  negro  population 
of  the  country  is  12,000,000.  Next  to  the  Germans  the  Italians 
are  numerically  stronger  among  America's  foreign  born  nationali- 
ty. Knowing  that  this  country  has  a  large  per  cent  of  foreign  born 
every  precaution  should  be  used  to  keep  down  race  prejudices 
which  is  a  terrible  thing  when  once  started.  Besides  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  all  of  our  early  forbears  were  immigrants,  and 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  just  how  and  why  they  came  to  the 
land  of  the  "free  and  the  brave." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Friendship 

"Fast  as  the  rolling  seasons  bring 

The  hour  of  fate  to  those  we  love 
Each  pearl    that    leaves    the    broken 
string 

Is  set  in  Friendship's  crown  above. 
As  narrower  grows  the  earthly  chain, 

The  circle  widens  in  the  sky; 
These  are  our  treasures  that  remain, 

But  those   are   stars  that  beam  on 
high." 

— o — 

A  Week-end  Visit 

Mrs.  Hurrygraph  and  I,  in  com- 
pany with  a  trio  of  charming  young 
ladies,  Misses  Jessie  Suggs,  Ellieford 
Hinson  and  Katherine  Cooper,  were 
the  invited  week-end  guests  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  O.  I.  Hinson,  in  Warrenton, 
N.  C,  October  18-20.  Such  genial 
hospitality  mosaiced  another  happy 
episode  in  the  beautiful  tasselated 
pavements  of  our  careers.  It  is  now 
a  memory  of  delight. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th,  the  War- 
renton Chapter  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  headed  by 
Miss  Amma  Graham,  turned  back  the 
dial  of  time  for  73  years  and  held 
memorial  services  at  the  grave  of 
Anne  Carter  Lee,  daughter  of  the 
great  Confederate  chieftain  Robert 
E.  Lee,  who  died  of  typhoid  fevei, 
October  20,  1862,  while  she  and  her 
mother  and  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Lee, 
were  at  Jones  Springs, — one  time 
previously  called  Buck  Springs — for 
their  health.  The  grave  is  in  the 
Jones  family  burying  ground,  a  beau- 
tiful   woodland    spot,   which   has   been 


given  to  the  Daughters  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Jones  for  a  memorial  shrine,  and 
which  is  to  be  beautified  and  adorn- 
ed, and  embraces  four  acres.  It  is 
situated  10  miles  southwest  from 
Warrenton. 

Some  five  or  six  hundred  people 
gathered  for  the  exercises,  which 
were  of  a  historical  nature  and  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  beloved 
young  woman.  Prominent  citizens 
were  present  from  Warrenton,  Hen- 
derson, Louisburg,  Raleigh,  Durham, 
Wake  Forest,  Scotland  Neck,  Rocky 
Mount,  Littleton  and  other  towns. 
Dr.  George  Boiling  Lee,  of  New 
York,  grandson  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  was  a  guest  of  honor.  The  ex- 
ercises were  solemnly  impressive,  full 
of  love  and  devotion,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  go  into  more  minute  details 
for  want  of  space.  Beautiful  flow- 
ers were  placed  around  the  granite 
shaft  which  marks  the  grave,  and 
among  them  was  an  exquisite  palm 
wreath  from  the  White  House,  sent 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Having  seen 
General  Lee  and  General  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  other  Confederate  offi- 
cers in  the  flesh,  I  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation,  with  others  of  the  Hinson 
household,  to  attend  and  contribute 
my  presence  to  the  assembly  paying 
homage  to  the  distinguished  dead, 
whose  beloved  father  I  reverenced, 
and  as  a  boy,  held  as  the  ideal  man 
and  soldier,   and  still  thinks  so. 

A  Fashionable  Reception 

The  same  evening,  from  9  to  11 
o'clock,  a  large  fashionable  reception 
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was  given  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Howard  F.  Jones,  complimentary  to 
the  visiting  guests  in  the  city  who 
were  attending  the  memorial  exer- 
cises. The  lovely  home  was  a  scene 
of  rare  beauty  and  genuine  North 
Carolina  hospitality,  where  friends 
and  strangers — strangers  no  longer — 
mingled  in  converse  solemn  and  gay, 
and  unheeded  flew  the  minutes,  and 
noiselessly  fell  the  foot  of  time,  as  if 
treading  on  flowers. 

Nathaniel    Macon's    Grave 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  our  hosts  to  take 
their  guests  on  a  visit  to  the  grave  of 
Nathaniel  Macon,  10  miles  northeast 
of  Warrenton,  on  the  Norfolk  high- 
way, which  is  also  held  a  shrine  by 
the  U.  D.  C's.  who  are  endeavoring 
to  restore  the  home  place  to  its  origi- 
nal appearance.  Senator  Nathaniel 
Macon  was  born  1758;  died  1837,  at 
Buck  Springs,  a  famous  summer  re- 
sort in  those  days,  and  the  same 
place  Miss  Anne  Carter  Lee  died  in 
1862.  He  was  a  soldier  and  states- 
man. He  was  of  Huguenot  extrac- 
tion. He  attended  the  college  of 
New  Jersey  (Princeton)  but  left  be- 
fore his  graduation  to  enlist  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Continental  army.  In 
1781-85  he  served  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Senate.  There  he  opposed  the 
Federal  constitution,  but,  upon  its 
ratification  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  serv- 
ed in  the  House  from  1791  to  1815, 
being  Speaker  from  1801  to  1807,  and 
in  the  Senate  from  1815  to  1828,  be- 
ing president  pro  tern  in  1826-27. 
During  his  extended  congressional 
service  he  opposed   Hamilton's  finan- 


cial policies,  gave  President  Jefferson 
his  hearty  support;  voted  for  war 
against  Great  Britain,  (1812)  ;  con- 
stantly criticized  federal  internal  im- 
provement schemes;  and  opposed  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

His  home  was  a  one-room  log  cab- 
in, which  has  been  restored  to  appear 
as  a  cottage.  It  is  said  that  he  here 
in  this  small  building  entertained 
General  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  other  celebrities  of 
that  day,  who  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  visit  him,  in  this  greatly  out- 
of-the-way  place. 

His  grave  is  in  a  sequested  wood- 
land spot,  not  far  from  his  home.  It 
is  said  that  he,  in  his  will,  requested 
every  one  visiting  his  grave  to  put  a 
stone  upon  it.  That  has  been  liter- 
ally carried  out.  I  placed  a  stone 
upon  it,  as  did  all  of  our  party.  This 
idea  has  been  carried  out  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  symmetrical  pile  of 
rocks,  some  five  feet  wide  and  about 
seven  feet  long,  and  about  three  feet 
high,  covers  the  grave  from  the  gran- 
ite head  piece  to  the  foot.  Three 
other  graves  are  beside  him.  They 
are  said  to  be  his  wife  on  the  left, 
and  two  daughters  on  the  right.  Their 
graves  are  also  covered  with  stones, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  his.  The 
forest  around  the  graves  have  been 
cleared  and  made  ready  for  a  grass 
plot. 

Hebron  Church 

Sunday  morning,  20th,  I  accom- 
panied Rev.  Mr.  Hinson  on  his  mis- 
sion to  fill  his  regular  once-a-month 
services  at  Hebron  church,  some  ten 
miles  east  of  Warrenton.  This  is  the 
oldest    Methodist    church    in    Warren 
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county.  Years  ago  it  had  a  very  large 
membership,  but  moving  away  and 
death  has  greatly  depleted  the  mem- 
bership, but  a  faithful  and  loyal  band 
still  "carry  on"  in  an  enthusiastic 
manner.  Mr.  Hinson  preached  a 
most  edifying  sermon  from  Luke 
15-2:  "And  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  murmured,  saying,  This  man 
receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with 
them."  His  theme  was  that  Jesus 
did  not  draw  the  line  on  human  be- 
ings when  He  sought  to  do  humanity 
good,  and  help  some  poor  sinner  to 
better  living.  It  was  practically  ap- 
plied to  our  lives  and  our  way  of 
practicing  our  religion.  It  Avas  full 
of  wholesome  thoughts  for  every  day 
life.     I  was  struck  with  the  earnest- 


ness and  enthusiasm  the  worshippers 
entered  into  the  services,  and  the 
wholeheartedness  in  which  they  sang 
the  gospel  hymns.  I  noted  every  one 
sang,  children  as  well  as  the  grown- 
ups, except  myself,  and  not  being  ac- 
customed to  much  singing  myself,  my 
voice  was  not  in  good  shape,  but  I 
did  get  in  a  few  bars  in  harmony 
with  the  other  apparently  happy 
singers. 

My  visit,  delightful  in  every  re- 
spect, was  a  great  inspiration  to  me. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinson  are  highly 
esteemed  and  greatly  beloved  in  War- 
renton,  where  Mr.  Hinson  has  been 
stationed  for  two  years.  He  was 
formerly  pastor  of  Cavalry  church, 
in  Durham. 


A  SOLITARY  TREE 

I  love  a  tree  that  stands  alone 

Upon  a  rugged  hill, 
Its  stately  bole  erect  and  strong, 

Its  branches  wide  and  still. 

I  love  the  way  it  stands  to  meet 
The  spring  wind's  lashing  swirl, 

The  driving  rain,  the  pelting  hail, 
The  storm  blast's  angry  whirl. 

I  love  it  when  bleak  winter's  hands 
Have  stripped  it  stark  and  bare 

And  spread  upon  its  stiffened  limbs 
A  soft,  white  mantle  fair. 

To  me  a  solitary  tree 

With  roots  deep  in  the  sod, 

Lifting  its  leafy  crown  to  heaven 
Lifts,  too,  my  prayer  to  God. 

— Lilith  Shell. 
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PAINTING  THE  SOUTH  IN  MELODY 


By  Natalie 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1860,  a 
country  lad  moved  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  found  employment  in  the  drug 
store  of  Meade  &  Baker.  Two  days 
later  a  military  pageant  was  to  be 
held  in  honor  of  Washington's  birth- 
day and  news  of  the  approaching 
event  reached  the  boy.  The  famous 
Richmond  Grays,  the  Howitzers,  the 
Young  Guard  and  Captain  Gay's 
State  Guard  were  to  be  in  the  pa- 
rade. The  lad  had  read  of  such 
events  but  had  never  seen  one  and  he 
was  wild  with  excitement  and  ready 
to  give  up  his  newly  acquired  work 
to  see  the  festivities.  His  employers, 
noting  the  boy's  excitement,  told  him 
to  go  and  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  march  he  trotted  beside 
the  band  in  complete  exultation. 

Years  later  he  said  that  "on  that 
memorable  day  I  would  rather  have 
been  old  Joe  Hirschberg,  a-bsatin-o' 
that  drum  than  to  have  b^en  the 
Governor  of  Virginia." 

The  lad  was  Polk  Miller,  later 
known  to  his  friends  as  a  sportsman 
and  a  gentleman;  to  his  business  as- 
sociates as  one  of  the  leading  drug- 
gists in  Richmond,  Va.;  to  the  lovers 
of  dogs,  in  this  and  many  foreign 
countries,  as  the  originator  of  famous 
dog  remedies  and  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  many  parts  of  the  nation, 
as  one,  who,  with  his  fund  of  anec- 
dotes, marvelous  gift  of  imitating  the 
negro,  his  banjo  and  negro  quartette, 
brought  to  them  every  winter  a 
breath  of  the  South  from  the  Old 
Dominion. 


Dimmock 

His  initiation  into  the  drug  busi- 
ness consisted  of  washing  bottles, 
dusting,  cleaning  the  fly-specks  off  of 
a  hundred  square  feet  of  mirror  lin- 
ing the  back  of  the  store,  washing 
the  two  large  windows  and  cleaning 
the  soda  fountain. 

In  the  late  sixties,  Miller  and  a 
man  named  Pierce  formed  the  part- 
nership of  Miller  &  Pierce  and  open- 
ed a  drug  store  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  Haniwinckel  Building,  where 
the  old  Dominion  Trust  Company's 
building  now  stands  and  for  a  gen- 
eration this  drug  store  was  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  Richmond. 

Later  Miller  became  president  of 
the  Poik  Miller  Drug  Company  and 
the  Polk  Miller-Childrey  Company, 
two  of  the  best  appointed  drug  con- 
cerns in  the  South.  Miller  was  a 
great  sportsman,  one  of  the  finest 
field  shots  in  the  State,  and  a  lover 
of  dogs.  It  was  in  his  store,  located 
at  Ninth  and  Main  Streets,  that  he 
prepared  a  mixture  for  his  beautiful 
hunting  dog,  "Sergeant,"  then  sick 
and  several  times  given  up  as  dead 
by  his  sorrowing  owner.  The  dog 
quickly  responded  to  the  medicine  and 
because  of  Miller's  local  fame  as  a 
druggist  and  crack  shot,  the  news  of 
the  success  of  his  preparation  spread 
rapidly  among  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mend.  This  encouraged  him  to  put 
the  remedy  on  the  market. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  Polk 
Miller's  life  that  alsc  brought  him 
considerable  fame  and  endeared  him 
to  many  of  his  countrymen.     He  was 
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a  story-teller  of  unusual  ability,  with 
a  gift  of  imitation  of  the  negro  dia- 
lect, probably  unequalled  even  by 
professionals,  a  portrayer  cf  unique 
character  type  and  his  mastery  of  the 
banjo  was  a  little  short  of  marvelous. 
His  introduction  to  the  entertainment 
platform  came  about  in  a  most  un- 
usual way. 

Miller  had  a  northern-born  neigh- 
bor, a  Dr.  J.  K.  Hazen,  well  known 
and  well  beloved,  who  had  come  to 
love  the  traditions  and  songs  of  the 
South.  Learning  from  the  genial 
story-teller  the  feeling  of  the  South 
toward  the  negro,  Dr.  Hazen  told 
Miller  that  "the  north  needs  your 
stories — needs  to  learn  how  the 
southern  gentleman  regards  the  old- 
lime  southern  negro." 

Finally,  persuaded  that  his  ready 
fund  of  anecdotes  would  be  enjoyed 
by  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, Miller  selected  from  the  tobacco 
factories  of  Richmond  a  quartette  of 
negroes  with  untrained  but  naturally 
beautiful  voices,  and  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Lyceum  Bureau  toured 
the  country  every  winter,  for  20 
years 

Upon  their  arrival  in  a  town  where 
they  were  booked  for  an  engage- 
ment the  banjos  and  baggage  were 
given  to  the  darkies  with  instructions 
to  meet  Miller  at  the  threatre  at  a 
specified  hour.  He  would  see  no  more 
of  the  quartette  until  the  hour  for 
the  opening.  On  one  occasion  they 
arrived  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  a  mec- 
ca  fcr  drummers  covering  the  south- 
ern territory,  and  where  the  depot 
was  infested  with  little  pickanninnies 
waiting  to  earn  a  tip  by  carrying  a 
salesman's  baggage  to  the  hotel.  Mil- 


ler stepped  leisurely  from  the  train 
and  was  approached  by  a  diminutive 
negro,  "Boss,  ain't  you  selling  som'- 
tin'?" 

Miller  answered,  "Yes,  I'm  selling 
brains." 

Nothing  that  Miller  was  without  a 
satchel  the  interrogator  replied, 
"Well  sir,  you  is  the  first  ge'men  ever 
to  come  here  selling  som'tin',  dat 
didn't  bring  no  sample  along  wid 
him." 

Miller  was  reared  on  his  father's 
plantation  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va.,  on  which  there  were  200  negroes, 
and  from  them  he  learned  to  play  on 
the  banjo  in  the  true  negro  style, 
learned  their  songs,  superstitions, 
their  stories  and  their  dialect,  which 
later  delighted  audiences  throughout 
the  country.  Three  of  his  most  fa- 
mous songs  were  "Gimme  de  Sweet 
Watermelon,"  "De  Old  Bettered  Ban- 
jo" and  "Old  Dan  Tucker."  The  wa- 
termelon song  became  quite  famous 
for  a  time  and  great  numbers  of  a 
picture  showing  a  group  of  pickan- 
ninnies in  extreme  esctacy  of  joy  eat- 
ing a  delicious,  ripe  melon,  with  the 
words  of  the  song  printed  under- 
neath, were  sold. 

Mark  Twain  heard  Miller  and  his 
negro  quartette  during  the  time  that 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  visiting 
this  country  and  wrote:  "I  think 
that  Prince1  Henry,  in  being  out  West 
and  not  hearing  Polk  Miller  and  his 
wonderful  four  in  Carnegie  Hall 
(New  York)  last  night,  missed  about 
the  only  thing  the  country  can  furn- 
ish that  is  originally  and  utterly 
American.  Possibly  it  can  furnish 
something  that  is  more  enjoyable, 
but  I  must  doubt  it  until  I  forget  that 
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pair  of  musical  earthquakes,  'The 
Watermelon  Song'  and  'Old  Dan 
Tucker.'  " 

The    Richmond    Times-Dispatch 
commented  editorially  on  his  death  in 


1913  and    closed    with    the    following 
paragraph : 

"Polk  Miller  was  an  institution,  a 
gentleman,  a  Christian  and  a  patriot, 
to  whom  none  can  succeed." 


Poverty  is  uncomfortable;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  young  man  is  to  be  tossed  ov- 
erboard and  compelled  to  sink  or  swim  for  himself. 

— James  A.  Garfield. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


(Stanly  News-Press) 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  vocational 
training  plan  as  outlined  by  Super- 
intendent Grigg  last  week  offers  an 
opportunity  to  manufacturers  and 
business  and  professional  men  to 
train  properly  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  who  will  later  make  them  very 
valuable  employees.  We  are  very 
much  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
of  this  program  of  education,  for  it 
offers  something  which  business  men 
have  felt  the  need  of  for  many  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  business 
houses  and  manufacturers  have  on 
their  payrolls  as  many  persons  as 
they  can  pay,  we  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  there  is  scarcely  a  business 
house  or  industrial  plant  in  Albe- 
marle today  which  would  not  hire 
another  employee,  or  several  of  them, 
if  they  could  get  the  sort  of  man  .or 
woman  which  they  would  like  to  have. 
Of  course,  the  unemployed  man  will 
promptly  declare  that  employers 
want  a  $50  a  week  man  for  $12,  but 
certainly  a  $50  a  week  man  had  bet- 


ter work  for  $12  a  week  than  remain 
idle.  And  when  a  man  proves  his 
worth,  he  can  usually  get  the  right 
pay,  either  from  his  present  employ- 
er or  a  competitor. 

The  point  we  want  to  make  is  that 
the  vocational  plan  which  may  be 
adopted  in  the  local  schools  gives  em- 
ployers a  chance  to  train  employees 
without  any  great  amount  of  expense 
to  them,  something  that  certainly 
must  be  considered  in  these  days  of 
small  profits.  And  the  boys  and  girls 
who  get  this  training  will  be  better 
fitted  to  face  the  problems  of  earn- 
ing a  living  after  they  finish  school 
than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
taken  another  course  in  history  or 
French. 

The  big  need  in  the  world  today  is 
more  men  and  women  who  know  how 
tc  work  intelligently,  and  who  are 
willing  to  work  as  hard  as  they  can. 
Perhaps  this  plan  offers  a  method  by 
which  we  can  increase  the  number  of 
these  kinds  of  men  and  women. 
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STRATFORD  HALL  TO  BE  DEDICATED 


Stratford  Hall 
monies  next  Saturday  afternoon, 
marking  the  last  milestone  in  the 
long  struggle  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Memorial  Foundation  to  offer  the  old 
Potomac  River  estate  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  debt-free  na- 
tional shrine,  will  be  a  truly  inter- 
national event.  No  mere  Virginia 
achievement,  no  purely  Southern  ges- 
ture, not  even  just  a  national  acqui- 
sition will  be  this  shrine  dedication, 
for  six  European  countries  are 
scheduled  to  have  their  official  repre- 
sentatives present  in  commemoration 
of  the  part  played  by  members  of  the 
Lee  family  in  the  enlightening  of 
those  nations  in  regard  to  the  Coloni- 
al cause. 

There  will  be  more,  indeed,  than 
the  dedication  of  Stratford  Hall, 
where  so  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Lee  clan  were  born  or  raised,  for 
visitors  swarming  the  restored 
grounds  for  the  celebration  will  see 
re-opened  a  chapter  of  history  not  so 
well  known  as  the  achievements  of 
Robert  E.  and  Light  Horse  Harry 
Lee. 

Places  on  the  rostrum  are  to  be  re- 
served for  the  ambassadors  and  their 
aides  of  England,  France,  Italy,,  Aus- 
tria, Holland  and  Spain,  nations  with 
which  the  names  of  various  Lees  were 
so  prominently  associated  in  the  ear- 
ly days  of  the  New  Republic. 

The    rigors    of    General    Robert    E. 

Lee's  forced  marches  when  he  headed 

a    bedraggled     army     through    harsh 

years  that  of  necessity  were  to  lead 

to     surrender     at     Appamattox     are 


(Richmond  Times-Dispatch) 

dedication     cere-      known  to  all.     His   position   as  lead- 


ing educator  and  counselor  of  a  shat- 
tered Southland  is  well  recognized. 
The  exploits  of  his  daring  forbear  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  Light  Horse 
Harry,  and  his  later  successes  as  an 
outstanding  statesman  are  common 
knowledge.  But  what  of  those  other 
Lees  who  knew  Stratford  Hall  and 
who  rendered  services  of  such  incal- 
culable value  at  the  seats  of  foreign 
governments  ? 

When  Arthur  Lee  was  practicing 
law  in  London  (1770-1775),  he  num- 
bered among  his  intimates  such  men 
as  Sir  William  Jones,  Edmund  Burke, 
John  Wiilkes — Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
William  Pitt — Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  His  arguments 
and  representations  did  much  to  sway 
these  important  men  to  the  side  of 
the  Colonists. 

Together  with  Burke  and  Richard 
Penn,  Arthur  Lee  presenetd  the  sec- 
ond petition — "The  Olive  Branch" — 
from  the  Continental  Congress  to 
Xing  George  III.  Through  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  Lee  was  able  to  secure  the 
assurance  of  aid  for  the  colonies  in 
1774.  Further,  he  served  as  London 
correspondent  for  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  and  his  pamphlet, 
"Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," first  attributed  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, was  published  in  France  and 
through  devious  channels  found  its 
way  to  England  where  it  did  much  to 
arouse  pro-Colonist  sentiments. 

Arthur  Lee's  father,  as  were  his 
two     brothers,     Philip    Ludwell     and 
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Richard  Henry,  was  educated  at  Eng- 
lish schools — Eton,  Wakefield,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  In- 
ner Temple,  Arthur's  brother,  Thom- 
as, was  the  builder  of  Westmoreland 
County's  Stratford. 

What  of  the  ladies  of  the  Lee  fam- 
ily? 

Alice  of  Stratford  Hail  left  Vir- 
ginia to  settle  in  London  in  1760. 
There  she  met  William  Shippen,  The 
Younger,  Philadelphia  medical  stu- 
dent, abroad  studying  surgery.  They 
were  married  in  the  spring  of  1762 
and  Dr.  Shippen  subsequently  became 
director-general  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  Continental  Army  and  the  vir- 
tual founder  of  the  United  States 
Army   Medical   Corps. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that 
Mrs.  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  wife  of 
the  present  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  is  a  director  of  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Memorial  Foudation  and  chair- 
man of  its  committee  on  house  fur- 
nishings. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  country  of 
Ambassador  Robert  Lindsay,  who  is 
expected  to  attend  Saturday's  festivi- 
ties. 

Turning  to  La  Belle  France,  we 
discover  again  the  name  of  Arthur 
Lee.  Associated  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  he  did 
much  toward  forwarding  the  Al- 
liance of  1776  between  that  country 
and  the  Colonies.  During  this  time, 
while  Arthur  was  Congress  Commis- 
sioner to  France,  one  William  Lee 
was  Commercial  Agent  at  Nantes. 

Two  early  nineteenth  century  own- 
ers of  Stratford  lie  buried  in  France 
today  and  Henry  Lee,  eldest  son  of 
Light   Horse   Harry,   wrote    a   widely 


read  biography  of  Napoleon. 

In  commemoration  of  these  friend- 
ly bonds  between  his  country  and  the 
Lees,  Ambassador  Andre  L.  de  La- 
vanlaye  is  to  be  granted  a  seat  of 
honor  at  the  Stratford  dedication. 

Moving  across  to  Austria,  whose 
present  representative  in  this  country 
is  Ambassador  Edgard  L.  G.  Proch- 
nik,  we  discover  William  Lee  trans- 
ferred to  a  position  of  new  trust  at 
Vienna,  where  he  served  as  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Colonies  during  the 
Revolution.  Proving  his  versatility 
and  his  devotion  to  his  country,  he 
later  moved  en  tc  The  Hague  where 
he  also  acted  as  Commissioner.  Am- 
bassador Jonkheer  H.  M.  van  Haers- 
ma  de  With,  Queen  Wilhelminas'  first 
subject  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
asked  to  represent  his  country  Satur- 
day. 

There  was  a  personal  touch  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Lees  for  Italy 
brought  about  the  marriage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Lee  and  Ludwell  families 
into  an  ancient  house  of  Venice.  Due 
to  this  connection,  it  is  not  strange 
that  Henry  Lee  and  his  wife,  Anne 
McCarty  Lee,  sojourned  for  some 
time  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities. 
Henry  himself  was  a  close  friend  of 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  and  a  great 
many  documents  destined  to  prove  of 
historical  importance  were  exchanged 
by  them.  And  so  it  is  that  Signor 
Augusto  Rosso,  Italian  ambassador 
to  this  country,  is  expected  to  stand 
with  other  notables  when  Dr.  Free- 
man speaks. 

Last  in  order,  and  for  no  other 
reason,  is  to  be  recalled  the  inestima- 
ble aid  provided  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment when  it  granted  a  large  loan 
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to  the  Colonists  when  dark  clouds 
loomed  ahead.  That  same  Arthur 
Lee,  who  played  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  affairs  of  the  Colo- 
nies, is  credited  directly  with  procur- 
ing the  much-needed  grant,  his  pam- 
phlet on  '"The  Present  State  of  the 
Dispute  between  America  and  Great 
Britain,"  written  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity of  Commissioner  to  Spain,  do- 
ing much  to  bring  Spanish  leaders  to 
the  Revolutionary  banner.  Senor 
Don  Luis  Calderon,  present  ambassa- 
dor, is  among  the  list  of  distinguished 
persons  invited  to  attend  the  exer- 
cises. 

There  are  many  sidelights  to  the 
dedication  ceremonies  that  will  bear 
telling.  Mrs.  Breckenridge  Long, 
wife  of  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy,  is  a  member  of  the  Lee 
Foundation  and  is  active  as  chair- 
man of  the  Relics  Committee. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Massey,  presi- 
dent-general of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  and  her 
executive  staff  will  be  among  the 
honored  guests.  Their  organization 
contributed  $50,000  to  the  tremen- 
dous sum  required  to  secure  and  re- 
store Stratford  and  its  grounds. 

Doctor  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines, 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  and  that  school's  board 
of  trustees  will  attend  in  a  body.  Stu- 
dents from  the  university  have  been 
asked  to  act  as  ushers. 

Major  Buford  Rose,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Richmond  Light  Infan- 
try Blues,  has  announced  that  150  of 
Virginia's  famous  outfit  will  make  up 
the  guard  of  honor.  The  full-dress 
uniform  and  shakos  of  this  ancient 
organization    are    well    appointed    for 


their  honor,  for  of  the  entire  regi- 
ment which  marched  into  the  War 
Between  the  States,  only  16  were  left 
to  surrender  with  Lee  at  Appamat- 
tox. 

On  the  day  of  the  dedication,  Strat- 
ford Hall,  with  its  village  of  out- 
buildings and  the  entire  plantation 
from  Indian  Tree  on  the  King's  High- 
way to  the  Potomac  River,  will  be 
thrown  open  free  to  the  public. 

A  section  of  seats  is  to  be  reserved 
for  officers  and  members  of  the 
boards  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions :  The  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association  of  the  Union,  The  Gar- 
den Club  of  Virginia,  The  Federated 
Garden  Clubs  of  Maryland,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  The 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confedera- 
cy. Each  one  of  these  organizations 
has  done  memorable  work  for  Strat- 
ford. Both  as  an  organization  and 
as  individuals  these  associations  and 
their  members  have  made  from  the 
beginning,  a  practical  and  an  inspir- 
ing contribution  toward  this  patriotic 
shrine. 

"The  plantation,  being  over  1,100 
acres  in  extent,  is  large  enough  I  be- 
lieve," said  General  B.  F.  Cheatham, 
former  quarter-master  general  of  the 
United  States  Army,  "to  take  care  of 
the  crowds  we  expect  on  dedication 
day.  Personally  I  think  that  our 
new  stables  and  the  thoroughbred 
rnares  will  compete  with  the  Strat- 
ford hams  in  attracting  interest! 
They  will  at  least,  where  Virginians 
and  Tennesseans  ai'e  concerned." 

The  dedication  exercises  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  2:30  o'clock..  The 
completed   program   is   announced   to- 
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day  by  Mrs.  Orton  Bishop  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
The  invocation  will  be  given  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  H.  St.  George 
Tucker;  the  address  of  welcome  by 
Governor  George  C.  Peery.  The  dedi- 
catory address,  by  Dr.  Douglas  S. 
Freeman,  will  be  followed  by  a  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Giles 
B.  Cooke,  age  97  years,  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  General  Lee's  staff. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  a  band, 
and  during  the  processional,  "Ameri- 
ca" will  be  played.  General  Lee's 
favorite  hymn,  'How  Firm  a  Foun- 
dation," will  be  sung.  The  final  num- 
ber is  the  National  Anthem. 

All  participants  in  the  dedicatory 
exercises  are  to  meet  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  mansion.  Members  of  the  na- 
tional advisory  board  will  lead  the 
group  down  the  grand  south  stair- 
way. These  include  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  John  W.  Davis,  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Louis  Smith,  Dr.  Thornwell  Ja- 
cobs, Senator  Carter  Glass,  S.  Otis 
Bland,  former  Governor  John  Gar- 
land Pollard,  Senator  Blair  Lee, 
George  Gordon  Battle,  Senator  Wil- 
liam Cabell  Bruce,  Governor  Peery,. 
Dr.  Frances  Pendleton  Gaines,  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  Bishop  Thomas  F. 
Gailor,  the  Rev.  Giles  B.  Co&ke.  Gen- 
eral R.  A.  Sneed,  Joseph  Let,  Eugene 
W.  Stetson,  Francis  P.  Garvan,  Hen- 
jy  W.  Lanier,  Robert  Jemison  Jr., 
John  Stewart  Bryan  and  Robert  A. 
Lancaster  Jr. 

Following  them  will  be  William  H. 
Fain,  counsel  of  the  Lee  Foundation; 
Garland  Powell  Peed,  active  chair- 
man of  the  sponsors  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  Stratford    Hall;    Miss    Ethel 


Arnles,  originator  of  the  idea  and 
plan  to  purchase  and  restore  Strat- 
ford Hall  as  a  Lee  memorial;  Gener- 
al B.  F.  Cheatham,  United  States 
Army  (retired)  resident  superinten- 
dent of  Stratford;  Mrs.  Cheatham, 
then  the  51  directors  of  the  Lee 
Foundation.  Dr.  George  Boiling  Lee, 
grandson  of  General  Lee,  honorary 
president,  and  his  son,  the  fourth 
Robert  E.  Lee,  will  come  next,  fol- 
lowed by  the  speakers  of  the  day  and 
the  president  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Memorial  Foundation,  Mrs.  Charles 
D.  Lanier. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  The  historic  mansion  and 
grounds  will  be  opened  free  to  the 
public  from  9  o'clock  on  Saturday 
until  6. 

A  speaker's  stand  is  being  erected 
in  front  of  the  new  stone  steps.  This 
grand  exterior  staircase  is  one  of  im- 
portant original  features  of  the  house 
which  disappeared  100  years  ago.  It 
is  restored  on  its  original  lines,  and 
with  the  new  roof  of  gray  shingles, 
the  restored  windows  with  their  trim 
of  Spanish  red,  they  effect  a  striking 
change  in  the  exterior  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  program  chairman 
for  the  dedication,  and  also  director 
for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  daughter  of  General  John  B.  Gor- 
don, the  celebrated  Confederate  gen- 
eral and  personal  friend  of  General 
Lee,  who  in  later  years  was  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia  and  United  States 
senator  from  Georgia. 

Stratford  Hall  is  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Va.,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
about  90  miles  below  Mount  Vernon. 
It  can  be  reached  by  both  boat  and 
automobile.     It  is  approximately  two 
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and  a     half    hours'     motor     distance 
from  Washigton,  D.  C. 

The  old  Potomac  River  Landing  at 
Stratford  has  been  rebuilt  in  time  for 
the  dedication  and  boats  that  draw 
no  more  than  3  1-2  feet  can  land  on 
the  Stratford  estate  from  the  river 
approach,  which  was  the  chief  access 


to  the  property  in  Colonial  times. 

There  are  two  road  routes  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  first  is 
through  the  lower  counties  of  Mary- 
land and  crosses  the  Potomac  in  a 
40-minute  ferry  ride.  The  second  is 
by  way  of  Fredericksburg. 


AT  DINNER  WITH  MARTIN  LUTHER 


By  Rev.  Walter  M.  Ruccius 

AUTUMN  1585 


Like  the  boom  of  cresting  and 
breaking  surf,  in  which  the  inferior 
noises  of  lesser  lapping  waves  are 
drowned  a  surge  of  resounding  laugh- 
ter rolled  against  the  handsomely 
panelled  walls  of  the  large  room  and 
blotted  out  the  many  and  varied 
sounds  of  a  large  company  at  dinner. 
Two  maids  bearing  ample  platters, 
the  one  of  roasted  pork  and  the  other 
of  venison,  halted  their  steps  to  turn 
to  the  head  of  the  table  and  look  up- 
on the  familiar  figure  of  their  mas- 
ter upon  whom  the  low  autumn  sun 
had  dropped  the  checkered  pattern  of 
the  windows. 

The  customary  large  group  of  din- 
ner guests  at  Dr.  Luther's  table  was 
today  brilliantly  augmented.  As 
usual  there  were  present  four  or  five 
theological  boarding  students,  other 
members  of  the  household  including 
Luther's  faithful  middle-aged  servant 
(called  famulus),  Wolf  Sieberger,  a 
few  intimate  friends,  among  them 
John  Bugenhagen,  the  well-known 
organizer,  and  Philip  Melanchthon, 
the  famous  professor,  both  with  their 


wives,  two  other  good  friends,  Kon- 
rad  Cordatus  and  Ludwig  Rabe,  both 
of  whom  preserved  Luther's  table- 
talk,  Luther's  wife,  Katherine,  and 
his  four  children  who  were  from  two 
to  ten  years  of  age.  The  women  sat 
with  Katherine  and  the  children  near 
the  foot  of  the  table,  the  men  sat  fur- 
ther along  the  sides,  and,  occupying 
places  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the 
table  near  Luther,  sat  the  men  who 
gave  distinction  to  today's  gathering. 
They  were  four  noted  Englishmen, 
who  had  come  to  Germany  as  emis- 
saries of  Henry  VIII  to  discuss  with 
Luther  and  his  prince,  the  Elector 
John  Frederick,  the  possibility  of  an 
alliance.  Among  them  were  two  old 
friends.  The  first  was  Dr.  Robert 
Barnes,  variously,  under  his  tempera- 
mental king,  a  religious  exile,  his 
persoal  chaplain,  and  eventually  a 
martyr  to  the  Lutheran  faith.  The 
second  was  Dr.  Alexander  Alesius, 
really  a  Scotsman,  formerly  canon  at 
St.  Andrew's,  likewise  for  a  while  a 
religious  refugee  in  Germany.  Both 
of  them  had  frequently  been  Luth- 
er's guests  during  their  exile.     They 
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had  been  appointed  to  the  English 
commission  to  serve  as  intermediaries 
for  two  other  guests.  Of  these, 
Nicholas  Heath  was  at  the  moment  the 
king's  chaplain,  later  becoming  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Rochester,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  place  of  highest  honor 
was  occupied  by  Edward  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  the  leader  of  the  dele- 
gation. There  were  also  two  noble- 
men from  Duke  John  Frederick's 
court,  assigned  as  escorts  for  the  vis- 
itors. The  duke  it  was,  by  the  way, 
who  had  provided  the  venison  and 
the  fine  drink. 

The  laughter  subsided.  For  once  it 
had  been  at  Dr.  Martin's  expense. 
One  of  the  Englishmen,  Bishop  Fox, 
had  not  been  understanding  the  con- 
versation very  well,  for  most  of  it 
had  occurred  in  homely  German  in- 
stead of  the  Latin  customary  among 
learned  men.  "My  dear  Bishop,"  Lu- 
ther said,  "I  will  give  you  my  wife 
for  an  instructor.  She  will  teach  you 
German  beautifully.  Why,  she  has 
such  ready  eloquence  that  she  far 
exceeds  even  me."  He  loved  to  tease 
his  devoted  wife,  and  she  knew  how 
to  take  his  humor  in  good  part.  But 
today;  no  doubt  because  of  the  spe- 
cial preparations,  Mistress  Kate  was 
not  in  her  best  mood.  Unabashed, 
she  forthwith  demonstrated  the  apt- 
ness of  the  reputation  thus  fastened 
upon  her.  "Dear  Doctor,"  said  she, 
"if  you  will  confine  yourself  to  schol- 
ars' business  and  not  distract  me  and 
my  maids  in  our  duties  your  guests 
will  be  served  in  a  manner  appropri- 
ate to  the  dignity  of  your  household." 

It  was  this  retort  that  had  occa- 
sioned  the    hearty    gust    of   apprecia- 


tive laughter.  Nodding  to  the  maids  to 
resume  their  interrupted  tasks,  Kath- 
erine  Luther  turned  to  wait  on  Paul, 
her  youngest  child.  Not  for  naught  did 
her  husband  address  her  banteringly 
as  "Mr."  Kate,  for  she  had  complete- 
ly mastered  the  exacting  regimen  of 
the  household  of  her  husband  who 
was  the  world's  most  famous  man  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  a  wedding  Luther  had  once 
counselled  the  bridegroom  to  adhere 
to  the  general  custom,  namely,  to  be 
the  lord  in  the  house  "when  your 
wife  is  not  at  home."  He  followed 
this  advice  himself,  depending  trust- 
fully on  his  wife  for  the  maintenance 
and  comfort  of  his  home. 

He  now  hastened  to  redeem  him- 
self. "Ah,  Kate,"  said  he,  with  hu- 
mor and  affection,  "well  do  you  know 
that  my  devotion  toward  you  meas- 
ures greater  than  the  worth  of  an  em- 
pire, and  you  ought  at  least  to  feel 
like  a  queen.  Troth,  I  would  not 
trade  you  for  the  kingdom  of  France 
or  the  duchy  of  Venice." 

But  now  the  Englishman,  a  bit 
puzzled  and  embarrased  by  this  by- 
play whose  meaning  largely  escaped 
him,  pointing  to  several  of  the  young 
men  who  were  straining  over  their 
note -books,  broke  in  to  say  in  Latin: 
"I  notice,  honored  Doctor,  that  a 
number  of  my  fellow-guests  are  mak- 
ing note  of  your  every  word.  Are 
you  not  fearful  lest  your  enemies  get 
hold  of  some  of  your  sayings  and  dis- 
tort them?" 

"Well,"  came  the  answer,  "when 
my  good  friend  Cordatus  first  start- 
ed making  notes  I  took  it  for  pri- 
vate memoranda,  and  now  that  so 
many    others,    including    our     friend 
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Rabe  here  and  these  young  theolo- 
gians, have  made  it  a  custom  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  stop  it.  I  hope  how- 
ever that  they  will  not  send  their 
scribblings  to  the  printer.  God  only 
knows,"  rallying  them  partly  in  fun, 
partly  in  earnest,  "what  they  will 
look  like  when  these  scribes  are  fin- 
ished with  them."  His  mood  chang- 
ed, his  deep,  dark,  glowing  eyes  flash- 
ed resentfully.  "See  what  has  hap- 
pened to  my  books.  I  wish  that  all 
those  who  have  written  down  my  ser- 
mons had  refrained,  for  Christ's 
sake,  from  printing  and  publishing 
them,  unless  they  had  previously  been 
edited  by  my  own  hand,  or  first  print- 
ed here  in  Wittenberg  on  my  authori- 
ty. It  does  no  good  tc  handle  the 
"Word  of  God  so  carelessly  and  badly. 
I  wish  to  God  I  had  most  of  them 
back  here  at  home." 

"I  can  hardly  agree  with  you,  rev- 
ered sir,"  protested  Alexander  Aiesi- 
us,  "concerning  your  books.  Busy  as 
you  are,  you  would  scarcely  have  had 
the  time  to  review  them  all,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  blessing 
they  have  carried,  in  spite  of  defects, 
not  only,  as  you  well  know,  through- 
out Germany,  but  into  other  and  more 
distant  parts,  including  your  own  is- 
land. Tell  us  the  secret  of  your  pow- 
er." 
secret  of  your  power." 

"I  will  tell  you  that  in  a  few 
words,  my  dear  friend.  When  I  was 
young  I  considered  myself  quite  a 
scholar.  I  dealt  with  allegories,  fig- 
ures of  speech  and  mystic  interpre- 
tations, and  made  a  fine  art  of  my 
oratory.  But  now  I  know  that  in 
spite  of  its  lustre  it  is  mere  luck. 
Nowadays  I  confine  my  art  to  setting 
forth  the  Scripture  in  its  plain  mean- 


ing. Therein  is  life,  strength,  instruc- 
tion, art." 

"But  how  were  you  able  to  discover 
this  power?" 

"It  was  like  this.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Bible  was  unknown.  When 
I  was  twenty  years  old  I  had  never 
so  much  as  seen  one.  I  thought  there 
was  no  more  to  gospels  and  epistles 
than  is  found  in  the  postils.  At  last 
I  saw  a  Bible  in  the  library  at  Er- 
furt, and,  once  I  had  found  it,  I  felt 
its  power.  I  read  it  frequently,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  my  superi- 
ior  in  the  monastery,  Dr.  Staupitz. 
My  own  teacher,  Dr.  Usingen,  when 
he  observed  my  devotion  to  the  Bible, 
said  to  me:  'Ah,  brother  Martin, 
what  does  the  Bible  amount  to? 
Why  not  just  read  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers?  They  have 
sucked  from  the  Bible  all  its  wisdom. 
The  Bible  only  causes  disturbances.' 
That  is  most  true.  It  has  certainly 
created  trouble  for  the  pope  and  our 
old  enemy,  Bishop  Albert  of  Mainz. 
They  say  that  when  he  was  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  he  happen- 
ed to  pick  up  a  Bible.  'What  are 
you  doing  with  that  book?'  asked  one 
of  his  councillors.  "I  hardly  know 
myself,'  Bishop  Albert  responded, 
'for  everything  that  is  in  it  is  against 
us'." 

"But  still,  dear  Doctor,"  interject- 
ed Dr.  Barnes,  "you  have  not  told 
us  how  you  win  the  hearts  of  so  many 
people.  Other  •  preachers  expound 
the  Scriptures,  but  not  with  your  suc- 
cess." 

"If  that  is  what  you  mean,  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  I  always  remember 
that  a  great  many  of  those  who  come 
to  church  are  small  children,  ser- 
vants,   common    people,    old   men    and 
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women.  High-sounding  phrases  are 
no  help  tc  them.  They  say  of  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  'He  had  a  brilliant 
sermon,'  but  if  you  ask  them  what  it 
was>  all  about  they  reply,  'I  do  not 
know'." 

"Do  you  ever  get  too  much  of 
preaching?" 

"I  never  tire.  Nevertheless  I  try 
not  to  speak  too  long.  I  like  to 
have  people  say,  "I  would  gladly  have 
listened  longer.'  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Pomeranus  here,"  and  he  smiled 
at  Bugenhagen,  between  whom  and 
himself  existed  a  feeling  like  that  of 
brothers,  "Dr.  Pomeranus,  I  say, 
likes  to  excuse  his  long  sermons  by 
quoting  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John  (c.  8,  47),  'He  that  is  of  God 
heareth  God's  words.'  " 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  between 
yourself  and  the  radicals?" 

"The  chief  difference  is  that  they 
do  not  begin  with  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  but  with  what  they  wish 
the  Scripture  to  say.  However,  they 
quickly  betray  themselves.  It  is  said 
of  a  peacock  that  he  dresses  like  an 
angel,  walks  like  a  burglar  and 
sings  like  the  devil.  This  bird  is 
truly  the  image  of  all  heretics.  For 
they  all  put  on  the  pious  and  saintly 
manner  of  angels,  they  sneak  and 
push  themselves  into  parishes  whith- 
er they  have  not  been  called,  but  aire 
soon  unmasked  for  what  they  are, 
since  their  voice  is  that  of  the  devil, 
that  is,  lies,  errors,  heresy  and  de- 
ception. 

"But  enough  of  this,  good  sirs! 
Come,  let  us  have  a  little  music!  Ah, 
how  it  rejoices  and  refreshes  me. 
Many  a  time  has  it  uplifted  me  and 


been  the  inspiration  cf  my  preaching. 
It  is  assuredly  one  of  God's  most 
precious  gifts.  I  could  never  love  a 
man  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul." 
And  reaching  for  his  lute  which 
Wolf,  his  famulus  had  already 
brought  him,  he  plucked  its  strings 
and  broke  into  song.  Shortly,  sever- 
al others  had  their  instruments  in 
use,  and  soon  the  whole  group  was 
enjoying,  with  voice  or  instrument, 
the  respite  of  music.  Songs  of  good 
fellowship  and  brave  faith  did  they 
sing.  Nor  did  they  cease  until  a 
half  hour  or  more  later,  when  Mar- 
tin, a  lad  of  four,  Luther's  second 
youngest,  ran  from  his  mother's  side 
to  pull  his  father's  sleeve.  With  a 
young  child's  innocent  eagerness  he 
begged,  "Sing  me  the  song  you  made 
for  me,  Father." 

"Behold,  gentlemen,"  cried  Luther, 
his  eyes  shining,  "a  child's  trust  to- 
ward a  father.  Neither  the  learned 
or  the  mighty  can  block  his  way. 
Would  that  we  could  always  feel  like 
that  toward  the  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  I  recall  how  once  when 
I  was  a  lad  I  went  out  at  Fast- 
nacht  with  a  chum  of  mine  to  see  if 
we  could  collect  some  apples  or  sau- 
sages. We  came  to  a  ceratin  house 
and  began  to  sing.  From  within 
came  a  gruff  voice,  'What  are  you 
boys  up  to?  May  the  devil  take  you 
all!'  As  we  heard  him  approach  the 
door  we  ran  away.  He  called  to  us 
to  come  back  and  showed  us  two  sau- 
sages. But  we  were  still  frightened 
and  did  not  trust  him  for  the  longest 
while.  Finally  he  persuaded  us  and 
we  each  got  our  gift.  Just  so  do  we 
act  toward  God,  who  did  not  spare 
His    Son,   but    delivered    Him   up    for 
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us  all.  Still  do  we  flee  from  Him, 
thinking  He  is  a  vengeful  judge  rath- 
er than  our  gracious  Father." 

Impatiently  the  child  repeated  his 
request.  "Father,  please  sing  for 
me."  So  then  the  great  doctor,  who 
with  his  mighty  voice  had  made  the 
world  to  shake  in  its  foundations, 
sang  with  full  tenderness  the  song  of 
the  heavenly  Babe  whom  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  his  Master,  a  song 
which  he  had  just  written  and  which 
after  four  hundred  years  is  still  the 
favorite  with  many  children. 

"Good  news  from  heaven    the    angels 

bring, 
Glad  tidings  to  the  earth  they  sing- 
To  us  this  day  a  Child,  is  given 
To  crown  us  with  the  joy  of  heaven." 

Then,    putting    away   his    lute   and 


patting  his  little  son  on  the  head,  he 
a'rose.  "And  now,  ye  prelates,"  said 
he,  "pray  excuse  me.  I  have  much 
preparation  on  hand  for  our  confer- 
ences at  Schmalkalden,  and  I  am 
fearful  of  interruption  by  Duchess 
Margaret  of  Anhalt.  I  hear  she  is 
in  town  again,  and,  like  as  not,  she 
may  come  again  to  disturb  me,  as 
she  did  that  day  when  I  lay  abed  sick 
and  sore.  Rushing  into  my  private 
chamber,  she  stood  and  gaped,  as 
though  he  were  a  saintly  relic,  at  the 
great  man,  Luther.  I  gave  her  a 
lecture  on  the  manners,  morals  and 
religion  of  the  nobility  which  she 
will  not  soon  forget.  But  all  she 
said,  'Oh,  Doctor,  dear  me,  we  can- 
not all  be  good.' 

"God   keep  you   in   His  grace  until 
the  morrow.     Good  day!" 


A  man  about  46  years  of  age,  giving  the  name  of  Joshua 
Coppersmith,  has  been  arrested  in  New  York  for  attempting 
to  extort  funds  from  ignorant  superstitious  people  by  exhibit- 
ing a  device  which  he  says  will  convey  the  human  voice  over 
metallic  wires  so  that  it  will  be  heard  by  the  listener  at  the 
other  end.  He  calls  the  instrument  a  "telephone,"  which  is 
obviously  intended  to  imitate  the  word  "telegraph"  and  win 
the  confidence  of  those  who  know  of  the  success  of  the  latter 
instrument  without  understanding  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based.  Well-informed  people  know  that  it  is  impossible  to 
transmit  the  human  voice  over  wires  as  may  be  done  with 
dots  and  dashes  and  signals  of  the  Morse  code,  and  that,  were 
it  possible  to  do  so,  the  thing  would  be  of  no  practical  value. 
The  authorities  who  apprehended  this  criminal  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  it  is  hoped  that  his  punishment  will  be  prompt 
and  fitting,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other  con- 
scienceless schemers  who  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  fellow  creatures. — Reprint  of  a  clipping  from  a  Boston 
newspaper  published  61  years  ago. 
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AN  AGEOLD  BUILDING  MATERIAL 


By  Cora  P. 

One  of  our  ancient  building  ma- 
terials has  become  so  commonplace  in 
our  daily  life,  that  we  have  lost  in- 
terest in  its  history.  We  are  so  fa- 
miliar with  brick  walls  that  we  for- 
get the  bricks  have  a  history. 

No  one  is  able  to  say  where  the 
first  crude  bricks  were  made.  The 
history  of  brick  is  older  than  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  They  were  the 
princpial  building  material  of  the 
antediluvian  days,  just  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

Primitive  man  found  out  in  some 
•way  that  certain  kinds  of  mud  would 
dry  in  the  sun,  thus  making  a  cheap 
and  durable  building  material. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  children  of  Seth  the  son  of 
Adam.  You  will  recall  that  one  of 
the  pillars  that  they  built  was  made 
of  brick.  They  knew  that  brick  would 
endure  time  and  so  preserve  their 
records  of  the  stars  and  other  heav- 
enly bodies. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  first  brick 
being  made  of  sun-baked  clay.  Au- 
thentic records  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  former  cities  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Some  of  the  bricks .  unearth- 
ed in  these  ancient  Sumerian  and 
Chaldean  cities  are  said  to  be  nearly 
six  thousand  years  old.  A  few  have 
been  found  bearing  inscriptions  that 
date  them  to  the  reign  of  Saragon. 
This  would  be  more  than  3500  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  spot 
where  the  vanished  city  of  Babylon 
once  stood  is  now  a  mound  of  disin- 
tegrated sun-baked  brick. 

A   few  years  ago,   an  old  painting 


Emerson 

was  discovered  in  one  of  the  royal 
tombs  of  Kurna.  The  artist  had 
carefully  depicted  an  Egyptian  brick- 
yard scene.  There  were  workmen 
carrying  mud  and  water.  There  were 
othes  carrying  bundles  of  straw 
to  be  used  as  a  binder  in  the  brick. 
Some  workmen  were  trampling  the 
straw  into  the  clay  and  water  with 
their  bare  feet.  The  most  interest- 
ing thing  about  the  painting  was  the 
finished  bricks  that  were  being  car- 
ried into  the  drying  yard.  Each 
brick  had  an  inscription.  These  dates 
showed  that  these  bricks  were  made 
during  the  rule  of  Rameses  II,  who 
was  ruler  of  Egypt  about  1330  B.  C. 

The  bundles  of  straw  remind  one 
of  how  the  children  of  Israel,  during 
the  long,  dreary  years  of  their  bon- 
dage in  Egypt,  were  forced  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  This  was  no 
easy  task  for  the  clay  that  they  were 
using  lacked  tenacity. 

Most  of  the  ancient  bricks  were 
baked  in  the  sun,  as  were  the  adobe 
bricks  in  Mexico.  Some  bricks  were 
baked  in  kilns  for  kiln-dried  bricks 
made  by  Babylonians  six  thousand 
years  ago  still  exist. 

Sun-dried  bricks  are  suitable  only 
in  regions  where  there  is  not  enough 
frost  to  freeze  the  moisture  in  bricks. 
Freezing  causes  bricks  to  crack,  then 
they  crumble  and  decay. 

The  bricks  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
were  kiln-burned.  There  is  no  record 
of  their  age.  Bricks  have  been  found 
in  old  Buddhist  temples,  unearthed 
in  the  jungles  of  India. 

The  early  Romans  learned  the  art 
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of  brick-making  from  the  Egyptians. 
Most  Roman  buildings  .were  made  of 
bricks.  When  they  conquered  Eng- 
land they  taught  brick-making  to  the 
Europeans.  The  first  record  of  bricks 
in  England  was  as  early  as  A.  D.  44. 
After  the  Romans  left  England  the 
art  died  out.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
thirteenth  century  less  and  less  bricks 
were  made.  In  1666,  came  the  great 
fire  in  London  and  after  that  bricks 
were  the  universal  building  material. 

England  had  been  making  bricks 
in  all  sizes.  In  1625,  Charles  I  or- 
dered all  bricks  to  be  made  in  one 
size.  Among  the  earliest  known 
bricks  used  for  a  dwelling  were  those 
used  in  Little  Wenham  Hall.  This 
building  is  in  Suffolk.  It  was  built 
about  six  hundred  seventy-five  years 
ago  and  still  stands. 

The  people  of  Holland  are  great 
brickmakers.  The  early  Dutch  set- 
tlers brought  many  bricks  to  Ameri- 
ca. These  Holland  bricks  are  yet  to 
be  found  in  old  buildings  around  New 
York.  In  1784,  George  III  placed  a 
tax  on  bricks,  which  was  not  repeal- 
ed until  nearly  one  hundred  years 
later. 

Brick-making  in  America  began 
shortly  after  the  English  settlements 


were  established  in  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts.  These  were  the  hand 
made  bricks,  which  are  still  a  favor- 
its  in  New  England.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  several  yards  producing 
hand  made  bricks.  About  fifty  years 
ago  most  brickyards  commenced  to 
use  machines  for  shaping  the  bricks. 

Today  brick-making  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  industries.  Nearly 
every  community  has  its  brickyard. 
A  great  deal  of  experience  and  much 
skill  is  needed  to  produce  good  brick. 

The  clay  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  contains  various  miner- 
al matters  largely  sand,  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potash.  It  is  partly 
due  to  these  minerals  that  bricks 
have  such  a  wide  range  of  color.  Iron 
oxide  in  clay  produces  a  red  brick, 
while  iron  sulphide  makes  the  buff 
colored  bricks.  Blue  bricks  are  made 
from  the  same  clay  as  red  bricks.  The 
blue  coloring  is  due  to  the  baking 
process. 

Most  of  the  bricks  made  in  the 
United  States  are  red.  The  Milwau- 
kee bricks  are  the  exception.  These 
yellow  bricks  are  much  in  demand  as 
an  ornamental  building  material.  The 
bricks  made  in  China  and  Japan  are 
of  a  slate-blue  color. 


They  on  the  heights  are  not  the  souls 

Who  never  erred  nor  went  astray ; 

Who  trod  unswerving  toward  their  goals 

Along  a  smooth,  rose-bordered  way. 

Nay — those  who  stand,  where  first  comes  dawn, 

Are  those  who  stumbled — but  then  went  on. 

— Selected. 
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MESSENGER  PIGEONS  NOW  BEING 
TRAINED  FOR  NIGHT  FLYING 

(Selected) 


Much  has  been  said  of  the  bravery 
and  usefulness  of  the  many  animals 
who  participated  in  the  World  Wai, 
but  very  seldom  has  the  messenger 
pigeon  been  extolled.  They,  too, 
played  an  important  part  in  that 
great  conflict  as  message  carriers. 

Now,  17  years  after  the  Armistice, 
the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps 
is  still  training  pigeons  for  war  use. 
They  have  even  gone  further  in  the 
training  program  of  these  feathered 
aides  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
port of  a  new  type  of  carrier  pigeon 
that  will  fly  over  long  distances  at 
night. 

Formerly,  pigeons  that  were  used 
for  communication  purposes  could  on- 
ly fly  by  day.  Now  after  many  years 
of  experimentation  in  breeding  and 
training,  the  Signal  Corps  have  de- 
veloped these  night-flying  birds.  They 
number  about  100  and  are  the  only 
ones  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

Some  may  wonder  as  to  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  this  extensive 
training  given  to  pigeons  by  the 
United  States  Army.  Wlould  not  the 
radio  be  more  effective  at  all  times 
for  communication  purposes  in  mili- 
tary operations?  No!  the  radio  could 
lose  its  efficiency  in  time  of  war.  As 
is  generally  known  by  everyone 
through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
nearly  all  nations  have  had  theii 
most  capable  scientists  at  work  in 
finding   ways   and   means   of   destroy- 


ing the  electric  impulses  sent  by  ra- 
dio. Marconi,  the  inventor  of  the 
radio,  has  already  claimed  to  have 
perfected  such  a  device. 

So  with  this  in  mind  the  Army  has 
now  what  can  be  called  an  "ace  in 
the  hold"  in  these  five-score  little 
iiight  fliers.  They  can  be  released 
from  planes,  from  thickly  populated 
areas,  or  forests,  and  at  sea,  and  with 
their  inherent  homing  instincts  fly 
back  to  their  lofts  at  better  than  a 
30  mile-per-hour-average,  in  total 
darkness  and  in  various  kinds  of 
weather.  Snow,  sleet  and  rain,  the 
enemy  of  airplane  pilots  does  not 
bother  a  pigeon,  for  they  have 
three  sets  of  eyelids,  two  of  which 
are  transparent,  and  this  serves  to 
allow  them  to  see  where  they  are  go- 
ing and  not  be  blinded  by  snow  or 
sleet.  They  would  be  many  times 
harder  to  kill  at  night  than  their  day 
flying  companions,  who  number  about 
5,000  in  the  signal  corps. 

In  time  of  war  the  United  States 
army  could  at  a  moment's  notice  draft 
about  2,000,000  more  privately  own- 
ed carrier  pigeons  in  this  country  and 
utilize  them  in  many  battles  where 
radio  is  useless  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  enemy.  Their  being  able  to 
deliver  a  message  successfully  has 
been  and  can  be  the  biggest  differ- 
ence between  victory  and  disastrous 
defeat. 
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YOUR  BOY'S  TEACHER 

(Watchman-Examiner) 


It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
place  a  young  life  in  its  most  im- 
pressionable and  formative  period 
under  the  direct  influence  of  an  in- 
telligent and  godly  teacher.  The 
teacher  can  largely  undo  the  most 
careful  and  wisest  home  training,  or 
he  can  do  much  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  such  training  and  to  counter- 
act its  viciousness. 

The  teacher  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  present  life  and  the  future 
character  and  career  of  the  boy  or 
girl  looking  into  his  face.  Yet  how 
little  thought  we  give  to  the  man  or 
woman  in  whose  moulding  hands  we 
place  our  children!  How  little  we 
know  or  think  about  the  teacher! 

Do  you  even  know  the  name  of  the 
teacher  who  has  charge  of  your  son's 
room  this  year?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  her?  And  does  she  know 
anything  about  you?  Have  you  giv- 
en her  reason  to  understand  that  you 
are  going  to  work  with  her  for  your 
son's  good;  that  she  may  reckon  on 
you  as  a  sympathetic  ally;  that,  as 
you  hold  her  to  the  responsibility  of 
doing  her  best  for  your  boy,  you  will 
help  her  to  do  that  best  in  every  way 
in  your  power?  Have  you  tvied  to 
give  her  some  idea  of  your  son's  en- 
vironment and  of  his  out-of-school 
disposition   and  inclinations,  in  order 


that  she  may  work  for  him  more  in- 
telligently? 

Send  the  questions  a  little  deeper. 
You  are  a  Christian.  You  believe  in 
the  power  of  prayer.  Do  you  ever 
pray  for  your  son's  teacher?  Why 
do  we  so  readily  relinquish  this  pow- 
er to  make  our  schools  what  they 
should  be?  In  all  the  land  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  publie 
school  teachers.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Christian  congregation  in  which 
teachers  are  not  found;  certainly 
there  is  not  a  Christian  congregation 
in  which  are  not  found  boys  and  girls 
under  their  instruction  and  influence. 
The  ministers  leading  the  devotions 
of  their  people,  every  Sunday  pray 
for  various  kinds  of  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities and  works  and  work- 
ers. How  many  prayers  have  you 
ever  heard  offered  for  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools,  our  academies,  cur 
colleges  and  universities?  It  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  that  we  should 
amend  our  ways.  It  would  be  won- 
derfully help  that  young  woman  in 
yonder  schoolhouse,  wrestling  with 
many  a  perplexing  and  annoying 
problem,  to  know  that  the  parents  of 
the  little  lad  before  her  are  thinking 
of  what  she  is  doing — thinking 
enough  of  it  to  talk  to  God  about  it 
once  in  a  while. 


We  cannot  easily  tear  a  single  page  from  our  life,  but  how 
easy  it  is  to  throw  the  whole  book  into  the  fire. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Clifford  Stevens,  of  Erwin,  who 
was  paroled  January  2,  1934,  called 
on  friends  here  last  Saturday.  Since 
leaving  the  School  he  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  farm,  but  has  now  completed 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  join 
the  United  States  Navy  at  an  early 
date. 

Richard  Mishoe,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  1,  who  was  paroled  about 
three  years  ago,  writes  from  his  home 
In  Dillon,  S.  C,  that  he  has  been  get- 
ting along  fine  since  leaving  us,  and 
■wants  to  be  remembered  to  his  old 
friends  among  the  officers  and  boys  of 
the  School. 

- — o — 

The  officials  fo  the  School  were 
saddened  by  news  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Missouri  Dry  which  occurred  at 
her  home  in  Township  No.  11,  on  Oc- 
tober 23rd.  Mrs.  Dry  was  matron  in 
charge  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing during  the  World  War  period, 
and  was  a  faithful  worker  and  a  wo- 
man  of   fine   Christian  character 

Mr.  Leon  Godown,  our  printing  in- 
structor, left  last  Sunday  night  to 
attend  the  annual  conclave  of  the 
Grand  Commandery  Knights  Tem- 
plar, of  North  Carolina,  held  in  Ra- 
leigh, October  28th.  From  there  he 
went  to  Plemington,  N.  J.,  to  spend 
some  time  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian  M.   Buckman. 

Several  times  during  the  past  three 
months,  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Paul 
Caldwell,  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  has 
sent  bundles  of  comic  sheets  and  roto- 


gravure sections  taken  from  the  New 
York  Sunday  newspapers,  to  the  boys 
at  the  School.  Dr.  Paul  is  a  native 
of  this  county  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  institution,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  this  kindly  interest  in 
the  boys. 

— o — 

Frank  Johnston,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2,  who  is  now  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  wrote  to  us  one  day  last  week. 
He  is  a  member  of  Headquarters  Bat- 
tery, 4th  Field  Artillery,  and  states 
that  he  is  very  well  pleased  with  Ar- 
my life. 

Frank  says  several  old  Training 
School  boys  are  in  the  Army  and  are 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg.  Among 
them  are:  Harold  Gunter,  who  was 
in  Cottage  No.  15,  and  Herschel  Hol- 
lifield,  a  former  member  of  our  dairy 
force.  Both  are  getting  along  nicely, 
— o — 

Howard  Shaw,  who  was  paroled 
from  the  School  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  who  for  five  years  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Stempson  Hosiery  Mill, 
Statesville,  paid  us  a  visit  last  Satur- 
day. He  informs  us  that  he  is  now 
with  the  Lockewood  Silk  Hosiery  Mill, 
Charlotte,  having  been  working  there 
about  five  weeks.  Howard  is  well 
pleased  with  his  new  work  and  says 
he  finds  Charlotte  a  very  attractive 
place  in  which  to  live.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  son  three  years  old, 
and  lives  at  1332  Downs  Ave.,.  North 
Charlotte. 

— o — 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  boy  who  was  re- 
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cently  allowed  to  return  to  his  home: 
"Dear  Mr.  Boger — 

"I  have  been  intending  to  write  you 
ever  since  coming  home.  Hope  you 
and  your  family  are  all  well.  I  am 
getting  along  fine — have  a  good  job 
and  am  working  hard.  I  have  also 
joined  the  church,  and  was  baptized 
last  Sunday  night. 

"Mr.  Boger,  I  will  never  be  able  to 
thank  you  enough  for  what  you  all 
did  for  me  while  at  the  School.  I 
will  never  regret  the  day  I  was  sent 
there.  It  has  done  me  so  much  good 
that  I  am  an  entirely  different  boy. 

"I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  boy  at 
the  School  who,  if  he  would  tell  the 
truth,  would  say  that  the  Training 
School  has  done  him  more  good  than 
anything  else  in  his  life.  I  know  it 
has  done  great  things  for  me,  and  I 
will  never  be  able  to  thank  you  all 
enough. 

"Mr.  Boger.  I  want  you  to  come 
and  see  me,  and  stay  a  few  days  with 
us,  as  my  parents  would  be  glad  to 
meet  you. 

"Give    my    best    regards    to    every- 
body, and  write  me  real  soon." 
— o — 
Our  Sunday  Worship 

A  pleasing  and  forceful  speaker 
Sunday  afternoon  was  Rev.  Jimmie 
Johnson  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  only  23  years  old,  has  been 
holding  revival  services  at  Caldwell 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Bob 
Jones'  College  of  Tennessee  and  was 
brought  to  us  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon, 
Boys'  Work  Secretary  of  the  Char- 
lotte Y.  M.  C.  A. 

As  a  prelude  to  his  discourse,  Rev. 


Mr.  Johnson  taught  the  boys  the  fol- 
lowing words  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"Bells  of  Saint   Mary's" 

"We'll  sing  in  the  morning  the  songs 

of  salvation 
We'll  sing  in  the  noontime  the  songs 

of  His  love 
And  when  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 

the  journey 
We'll  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  the 

courts  above." 

The  text  was  taken  from  Hebrew 
13:14  "For  here  we  have  no  continu- 
ing city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come." 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  began  by  stat- 
ing that  people  plan  things  as  though 
they  were  going  to  stay  on  this  earth 
forever.  But  this  is  a  changeable 
world.  I  John  2:17 — "And  the  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof: 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  forever." 

In  the  Book  of  Job  we  find  this 
question,  "If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again?"  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  then 
showed  how  Babylon  had  played  with 
sin  and  how  Rome  was  destroyed  by 
sin.  The  game  of  sin  is  an  inevita- 
ble game.  Life  in  this  world  does 
nut  last,  therefore,  we  ask,  "Shall  a 
man  live  again?"  Christ  told  us  the 
death-bed  stories  of  Dives  and  Laza- 
rus. Christ  also  gave  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  who  built  more  barns 
and  stored  up  treasui'es,  but  his  soul 
was  required  of  him  that  day.  A  wise 
man  will  prepare  for  that  which  is 
certain.  Death  is  sure,  inevitable.  It 
pays  to  be  ready. 

An  infidel  was  once  visited  by 
Death.  The  infidel  begged  him  to  go 
away   and   said   he  was  not  ready  to 
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die.  He  begged  Death  to  take  every- 
thing, but  himself.  Death  answered : 
"I've  had  a  mortgage  on  you  for  40 
years." 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  per- 
son who  has  lived  a  Christian  life 
and  to  witness  their  unwavering 
trust  and  faith  in  death.  Rev.  D.  L. 
Moody  said  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
before  passing  into  eternity:  ''This 
is  my  coronation  day."  Stonewall 
Jackson  said,  "Let  us  pass  over  the 
river." 

Shall  we  live  again?  Go  to  the 
scientist,  the  electrican,  the  doctor 
and  many  others,  but  they  cannot 
give  satisfaction.  Through  Christ 
shall  we  have  eternal  life.  The  story 
of  Jesus'  life  and  His  resurrection 
convinces  us  that  there  is  a  life  here- 
after. "By  His  stripes  we  are  heal- 
ed." We  cannot  deny  that  Christ 
lived  and  died  when  we  read  the  grip- 
ping, and  dramatic  description  of  the 
earthquake  following  His  crucifixion. 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die."  Though  our  bodies 
decay  in  the  grave,  our  souls  live  on 
forever  if  we  believe  on  Christ.  Live 
in  Christ  and  accept  Him  as  our  per- 


sonal Saviour.  "For  here  we  have 
no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one 
to  come." 

"Eternity,  where  will  you  spend 
it?  "A  boy  once  heard  this  question 
in  a  sermon  and  was  so  driven  by  it 
everywhere  he  turned  that  finally  he 
surrendered  on  his  knees  to  Jesus. 
That  is  what  Christ  would  have  each 
of  us  to  do.  We  don't  have  to  go  to 
Hell,  but  people  who  go  there  climb 
over  Christ  and  go.  It  is  good  news 
to  us  to  know  that  Christ  died  for 
us  and  that  he  is  saying  to  us.  "Come 
on,  you  don't  have  to  be  lost."  Christ 
said,  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life." 

It  is  wonderful  to  know  that  we 
are  saved.  Heaven  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  spend  eternity  with  God  and 
Christ. 

Preceding  the  sermon,  "The  Nine- 
ty and  Nine"  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Vern- 
on Patterson  of  Charlotte.  Her  hus- 
band who  is  State  President  of  Chris- 
tian Men's  Club  has  been  a  speaker 
at  the  school  on  previous  occasions. 

Visitors  who  came  along  with  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  Miss 
Catherine  Patterson  and  twin  broth- 
ers, Vernon  and  Virgil  Patterson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kenny,  Anita  and 
Joan  Kenny. 


VALUE  OF  HEALTH 

It  means  that  you  will  be  in  good  spirits. 

It  means  that  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  life. 

It  means  that  you  will  be  an  efficient  worker. 

It  means  that  you  can  earn  more  money. 

It  means  that  you  will  have  fewer  accidents. 

It  means  that  you  will  save  doctor's  bills. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  October  27,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(10)  Arthur  Boyette  11 

(10)  William  Dillon  10 

(2)  Alden  Jonps  10 
(17)  Earl  Rogers  17 

(11)    Richard  Sullivan  16 
(17)    Ashlev  Thompson  17 

(3)  Vermont  Whitley  14 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(4)  Robert  Cashwell  12 
William  Goodson  14 
Glenn   Hines  2 
John  Kellam  6 
Claude    McLaughlin  11 

U7)    Millard   Owenby  11 
(2)   James  White  5 
(2)    Eugene  Whitt  14 
(2)    Wiley   Willoughby  8 
Harvard  Winn  16 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

James   Boyce  10 

John  Capps  4 
(2)    Leland    Crosby  2 

Cleatis   Daugherty  6 
(6)    Thomas   Horton  10 

Lewis  Janey  9 

(5)  Clyde   Kivett  10 
Lemuel  Murphy  3 
Oscar  Roland  2 

(2)   Y.  V.   Spates  11 
(2)    Myron  Whitman  6 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(12)   William  Barber  13 
Emerson   Barnhill  7 
Elbert  Bryant  5 
Barney  Caviness  7 
Marcellus  Gurganus  13 
(2)   Percy  Gurganus  12 

(2)  Max  Hedrick  2 

(3)  Claude  Hicks  7 


Jesse  Holleman  5 
(12)   Frank  Hutchins  14 
Raymond  Irwin  3 

(2)  F.  E.  Mickle  4 
William   McRary  12 
Thomas  C.  Wilson  5 

(3)  D.  C.  Winston  9 

(4)  Porter  Willhite  14 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

James  Bartlett  6 
Vernon  Bass  8 
Roland   Davis  3 

(2)  Clyde  Dixon  11 
William  Hill  9 

(6)   Ralph  Johnson  15 
(6)   William  Justice  12 

Thomas  Little  11 
(8)   Joseph  McPherson  8 
(4)    Jack  McRary  13 

Robert  Orrell  8 

(3)  Richard   Sprinkle  9 
(6)    Melvin    Walters  11 

(3)  Hubert  Williams  8 
Elmo  Parrish  4 

COTTAGE   No.  5 

(4)  Marvin  Adams  4 
David  Odham 

COTTAGE  No.  G 

(10)    Earl  Bass  11 

Jesse  Cleveland  12 
Junius  Holleman  2 
Marvin  King 
George  Spears  4 
William  Suits  2 
Jack  Turner  2 

COTTAGE   No.  7 

(3)  William  Beach  6 

(3)  Emerson   Frazier  9 

(17)  Caleb  Hill  17 

(3)  Ray  Hudson  9 
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(3)  Theodore  Nines  12 
(7)   R.  B.  Norton  9 

(4)  Cling   Shelton  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(9)   Charles  Banks  14 

(5)  Sam  Belk  10 
,(6)   Luther  Pierce  10 

(3)  Ernest  Rivenbark  7 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Joseph  Brooks  5 
William  Craven  3 
Charles  Crotts  7 

(4)  Pearly   Funderburk  IS 
C.  D.  Grooms  9 

(16)   Frank  Hall  16 

Carroll  Hoyle  6 
(2)   Hoyette  Hudson  11 
(10)   Ben  Overby  14 

Richard  Wrenn  11 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(2)  James  Bell  6 
Harold  Brown  10 
Jack  Carver 

(3)  Floyd  Combs  7 
(7)   J.  B.  Grooms  7 
(3)   James  Hodges  5 

David  Kirksey  5 
(3)   James  Patterson  10 
James  Penland 

(3)  Charles  Pollard  14 
Troy  Reynolds  2 

(2)   Maurice   Staley  4 

Winston   Strickland  4 

COTTAGE  No,  11 

Everett  Bell  13 
Charles  Bryant  5 

(5)  Louis  Crawford  15 

(2)  James  Hicks  2 
(16)    David  Hodge  16 

William  Kirk  9 
James  Montford  14 

(4)  Bennie  Moore  7 

(3)  Alton  Morgan  3 
Norman  McGee  7 
Theodore  Rector  5 

(9)    Eldridge  Ward  14 
(2)   Adolph  Watson  2 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(7)   Earl  Atwood  14 


Alphus  Bowman  4 

(8)  James  Douglas  15 

(9)  Horace  Faulkner  14 

(4)  Bernard  Griffin  7 
(3)    Alfred   Holleman  11 

(5)  Basil  Johnson  12 
(2)   Frank  Lewis  4 

(8)   Edward  Lockamy  14 

Glenn  O'Quinn  12 
(5)    Eli  Philemon  13 
(8)   Andrew  Powell  12 

(7)  Homer   Quick  13 

(2)  James  Reavis  8 

(8)  Lonnie  Sloan  11_ 
Thomas   Welch  15 

(5)  Olive  Weaver  11 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(3)  Boyd  Baker  6 
Leon  Burkhead  9 

(2)  Merritt  Gibson  2 
Aaron  Holder 
Jennings  Norris  13 
Claudius  Pickett  9 
Linwood  Potter  8 

(17)   Howard  Wilson  17 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Clarence  Ashburn  8 
Bernice  Baker  2 
Richard  Bumgardner  2 

(3)  Allen  Davis  4 
Lemon  Finch  6 

(2)   Hubert  Jones  10 

J.  C.  Mobley  5 
(2)    Troy  Powell  7 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(7)   Robert   Alexander  14 
(2)   Floyd   Causey  9 
John  Caddell  11 
Montford  Glasgow  3 

(2)  Wilson  Medlin  10 

(3)  Walter  Mitchell  6 

(6)  George  McManus  12 

(2)  Harley  Pennell  2 

(3)  Marshall   Scoggins  8 

(4)  Richard  Ty singer  12 
(4)  Winfred   Whitlock  14 
(4)  Richard   Wilder  6 

Roy  Wyrick  12 
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THE  BOOST 

Cheer  up ! 
What  if  the  day  is  cold 
And  you  are  feeling  old 

And  blue 
And  disgusted,  too! 

We  all  do. 

Take  a  brace! 
Look  trouble  in  the  face 

And  smile 

Awhile. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  looking  glum; 

Keep  mum: 
Put  your  woes  upon  the  shelf; 
Keep  your  troubles  to  yourself, 

And  cheer  up! 

— Sunshine  Magazine. 
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MOTHER  OF  MEN 

O'er  her  heart,  the  emblem  of  mercy — 

The  deep  crimson  cross,  shining  bright 

As  the  blood  from  the  wounds  of  the  Savior, 

Gleams  forth  on  a  field  of  snow  white. 

Compassionate  mother  of  sorrows, 

Enduring  her  travail  again, 

She  walks  in  the  valley  of  shadows, 

This  Red  Cross  mother  of  men. 

Profound  is  the  love  of  this  mother, 
E'er  seeking  the  broken  to  mend, 
As  great  as  the  love  of  that  other 
"Who  giveth  his  life  for  his  friend." 
'Midst  the  roaring  reek  of  the  conflict, 
'Midst  the  shriek  and  crashing  of  shell, 
She  bears  back  her  battle  torn  children 
From  the  wide-flung  portals  of  hell. 

She  reaches  her  arms  forth  in  pity, 
She  gathers  her  sons  to  her  breast, 
She  binds  up  the  wounds  of  the  stricken, 
Her  heart  is  a  haven  of  rest. 
Wherever  men  fare  forth  to  battle, 
Wherever  the  crimson  tide  flows, 
Wherever  the  need  is  the  gravest, 
On  errands  of  mercy  she  goes. 

On  her  brow  a  diadem  royal, 
All  builded  of  deep-biting  thorn, 
Gethsemane's  garden  of  sorrow 
She  knows,  and  the  glory  of  morn. 
For  Christ  and  the  cross  is  her  labor, 
'Midst  the  war-torn  valley  and  glen; 
She  is  love  and  pity  incarnate— 
This  merciful  mother  of  men. 

— Selected. 
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MR.  D.  B.  COLTRANE'S  VISION 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  "Board  of  Trustees,"  Mr.  D.  B.  Col- 
trane,  the  veteran  member  of  this  fine  body  of  men  and  women, 
with  his  continued  interest  in  the  Jackson  Training  School,  sug- 
gested that  the  members  of  this  executive  body  sponsor  and  en- 
courage the  beautification  of  the  school  grounds. 

Mr.  Coltrane  never  impresses  one  as  passe,  he  moves  physically 
and  mentally  with  the  vigor  of  a  man  much  younger.  In  his  dis- 
cussions he  is  clear,  putting  over  conclusively  any  thought  in  mind. 
In  this  instance  he  has  a  vision  of  beauty,  and  from  Mr.  Coltrane's 
wide  experience  he  is  thoroughly  conscious  that  "where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish." 

Having  served  the  institution  from  its  earliest  history,  he  is 
familiar  with  the  many  breaks  during  the  process  of  development 
of  the  school,  good  and  bad,  and  by  his  moral  courage  and  material 
aid  always  helped  in  every  instance  to  meet  emergencies. 

Hence,  as  a  climax  to  his  many  years  of  faithful  service,  see- 
ing the  school  open  with  one  boy  and  small  equipment,  he  glories 
in  being  providentially  permitted  to  see  the  capacity  of  the  school's 
500  boys,  and  longs  to  render  a  greater  service. 

To  make  the  forgotten  boy's  home  complete  he  visions  a  delight- 
ful environment  by  landscaping  and  beautifying  the  grounds  with 
shrubs,  evergreens  and  then  enriching  the  whole  scene,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  settings  in  the  state,  with  a  riot  of  colors  artisti- 
cally arranged  in  flower  beds. 

The  prime  thought  in  this  work  is  to  develop  an  aesthetic  taste, 
higher  ideals  of  living,  an  appreciation  of  order  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  boys  the  privilege  of  learning  the  culture  of  flowers, 
an  art  that  is  just  as  essential  as  having  a  knoweldge  of  soil  ero- 
sion and  the  rotation  of  crops  to  realize  food  values.  In  addition 
to  reasons  named  for  making  the  school  grounds  beautiful,  Mr.  Col- 
trane has  the  ambition  to  leave  when  his  time  of  service  ends,  a 
lesson  of  order  and  beauty  for  his  successors, — one  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. 

Beauty  and  service    combined    is    a    delightful    and    inspiring 
thought.     With  the  home  beautiful  and  orderly  there  is  greater 
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contentment,  contentment  is  conducive  to  happiness  and  happiness 
is  the  key  note  to  success. 

This  man  of  unbounded  interest  in  boys  knows  too  well  that  the 
ugly  things  of  life  crowd  out  the  beautiful,  and  the  base  things 
leave  no  place  for  things  of  good  report,  therefore,  for  this  reason 
Mr.  Coltrane  wishes  to  make  the  Jackson  Training  School  grounds 
a  "thing  of  beauty", — the  show  place  of  the  state, — an  ideal  home 
for  delinquents. 


ARMISTICE  DAY 

On  November  the  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  there 
was  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  mothers,  and  others  throughout  the 
land  when  they  received  the  glad  news  of  signing  the  Armistice. 
It  meant  the  closing  of  a  great  and  terrifying  World  War.  After 
the  struggle  there  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  "war  was 
to  end  war"  the  greatest  clash  the  world  has  ever  known.  But,  it 
seems  that  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  another  slaughter  and  destruc- 
tion yet  to  come. 

Only  time  can  give  the  answer,  but  in  the  meantime  it  behooves 
all  right-thinking  people,  and  especially  those  in  the  position  of  in- 
fluence, to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  mothers  who  gave  their  sons 
upon  the  sacrificial  altar  with  the  hope  of  continued  peace, — "Dear 
God,  because  of  the  Mothers  of  Men  let  there  be  war  no  more." 

Let  us  have  peace.  Let  us  think  peace.  Let  us  nail  this  thought 
upon  the  banners  as  our  ideals,  and  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
greatest  work  in  life  is  "to  build  to  that  which  we  have,  and  not 
to  destroy." 

We  shall  stand  in  silence  again  for  two  minutes  this  Armistice 
Day.  Why,  do  you  ask?  Surely  you  know  that  millions  of  our 
own  boys  fell,  leaving  dark  shadows  in  the  homes  of  as  many  kin- 
dred. 

Let  there  be  at  least  in  our  two  minutes  of  motionless  silence 
some  few  seconds  of  deep  resolve  that  the  world  shall  not  go  mad 
again. 
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RED  CROSS  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

The  American  Red  Cross  this  Fall  will  put  on  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  "accident-causing"  hazards.  In  the  best  homes 
frequently  there  are  blinds,  or  pit-falls,  such  as  two  doors  side  by 
side,  one  leading  into  a  room  and  another  leading  to  a  closed  stair- 
way. In  such  instances  any  one  could  unconsciously  enter  the 
wrong  door  and  tumble  head  foremost  and  be  maimed  for  life.  This 
is  just  one  example,  and  thousands  of  others  very  similar  could  be 
enumerated. 

Every  Red  Cross  Chapter  will  play  a  part,  thus  insuring  contact 
with  rural  communities  by  enlisting  school  children  and  in  this 
way  put  the  information  over  to  parents  and  relatives. 

All  social,  civic,  educational  and  other  groups  will  be  invited  to 
aid  in  making  homes,  public  grounds  and  other  places  safe  from 
accidents.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  hole  on  a  campus 
partially  covered  with  grass.  This  is  a  pit  that  could  easily  cause 
a  broken  or  sprained  ankle,  or  something  worse. 

This  program  is  launched  because  last  year  from  such  blinds,  in 
the  United  States  alone  34,500  persons  were  accidentally  killed  in 
around  the  homes,  150,000  permanently  crippled  and  millions  dis- 
abled. 

The  Red  Cross  feels  there  is  a  definite  need  for  its  services  in 
the  field  of  home-accident-prevention.  Red  Cross  inspection  blanks 
will  be  distributed,  emphasizing  hazardous  places  the  cause  of 
many  accidents  that  could  be  prevented  if  time  were  taken  to  ad- 
just conditions  in  the  homes,  on  the  lawns  and  in  public  places. 
This  is  a  very  worthwhile  work,  one  that  seems  of  little  importance 
but  when  taking  the  accidents  in  the  country  in  the  aggregate  one 
can  easily  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  put  on  this  "Red  Cross  Drive 
For  Safety."     Safety  first  is  the  slogan  of  the  Red  Cross. 

JOHN  LAWSON  ROGER 

From  the  Mooresville  Enterprise  we  clip  a  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest,  bravest  and  most  popular  officers  Cabarrus  County  ever  had 
— John  Lawson  Boger. 
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He  loved  his  fellow  man  and  possessed  the  combined  elements 
of  true  manhood — tender  mercy  for  the  helpless  and  the  courage 
to  see  that  justice  was  meted  without  discrimination. 

The  editor  of  the  Mooresville  paper  writes  knowingly  of  a  fine 
friend,  and  we,  too,  have  the  same  estimate  of  the  deceased  officer : 

The  passing  of  John  Lawson  Boger  at  Kannapolis  October  20, 
ended  the  career  of  a  man  who  was  dearly  beloved  by  the  populace 
of  Cabarrus  county  and  an  officer  whom  every  officer  in  this  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  feared  with  trembling.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  this  man  was  chief  of  police  in  the  town  of  Concord,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  mature  life.  Well  do  we  recall  the  many 
mericful  and  good  deeds  he  did  while  an  officer  in  getting  some  of 
us  younger  boys  and  men  to  get  some  unfortunate  drunk  man  off 
the  streets  rather  than  make  an  arrest ;  how  he  would  handle  funds 
for  the  late  B.  F.  Rogers,  J.  M.  Oclell  and  others  who  would  every 
winter  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering;  how  the 
criminal  class  referred  to  him  as  "Old  Tige,"  and  feared  him  with 
a  degree  of  reverence.  He  never  let  his  man  slip,  and  could  tell  a 
crook  with  a  casual  glance,  although  the  officer  was  defective  in 
one  eye.  For  many  years  after  retiring  from  the  office  of  police- 
man he  served  as  recorder's  judge  at  Kannapolis.  J.  Lawson  Bo- 
ger was  a  true  officer  and  never  flinched  in  duty  in  whatever  capaci- 
ty he  was  needed.  He  was  another  of  our  boyhood  frinds,  and 
may  his  spirit  rest  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  disorders  to  disturb 
his  eternal  peace. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Good  Neighbor 
"Good   neighbor,   how   much    done  to- 
day 
To  help  the  shadows  pass  away, 
To  light  the  sun  in  hearts  of  those 
Who  have  been   shadowed  with  their 

woes  ? 
Good  neighbor,  art  you  one  to  all 
Who  in  their  need  upon  you  call, 
Whose  yes  are  lifted  in  appeal — 
Good  neighbor,  are  you  faise  or  real?" 
— o — 
Turn  About  Fair  Play 
The  newspapers   not   long  ago  car- 
ried  a   headline  reading,  "Bull  Throws 
Senator."     While   that  is   news   as   is 
news,  still  it  is  a  turn  about  for  fair 
play.     Many    a    Senator    has    hereto- 
fore thrown   a    "bull"   in   the    Senate, 
and  I  guess  this  last  throw  about  ev- 
ens up  matters. 

■ — o— 
May  Find  Out 
It  is  said  that  a  rocket  is  being 
planned  to  ascend  150  miles  in  the 
air.  Well,  that  rocket  ought  to  find 
out  the  high  price  of  things,  especial- 
ly pork.  By  the  way,  was  it  the  pig 
that  jumped  over  the  moon  instead  of 
the  cow? 

— o — 
The   Difference 
An  optimist  is  a  person  who  thinks 
he   knows   a   place   where   he   can   get 
work,  and  keeps  on  looking  for  it.  A 
pessimist   is   a   person   who   does   not 
care  to  work,  and  looks  to  the  govern- 
ment to  support  him. 
— o — 
Not  in  the  Road 
It  is   perfectly  all   right  for   a   pe- 


destrian to  stand  up  for  his  rights,  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstanc- 
es— but  not  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Others  have  rights  on  the '  thorough- 
fares, also,  and  instead  of  standing 
for  theirs  they  run  over  you. 

Up  in  the  Figures 
Total  amounts  of  all  debts,  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  United  States,  is  $281,- 
000,000,000.  Total  wealth  of  all 
kinds  is  estimated  at  $300,000,000,- 
000.  So  it  seems  Uncle  Sam  figures 
pretty  largely  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

Successful  Stenographers 
A  stenographer  is  in  line  for  pro- 
motion to  a  private  secretaryship 
when  she  reaches  to  point  where  she 
knows  about  everything  and  tells 
about  nothing. 

— o — 

Just  Wait 

Literary  critics  are  saying  that  no 
notable  fiction  has  been  written  in 
America  recently.  Just  wait  awhile, 
brothers.  This  will  all  be  changed 
when  the  next  campaign  gets  under 
way.  Then  you'll  have  fiction  ga- 
lore. 

— o — 
Figures  Out  of  My  Realm 

It  is  stated  in  the  papers  that  a 
California  litigant  has  institued  a 
damage  suit  for  twenty  septillion  dol- 
lars. Didn't  know  that  there  was 
that  much  money  in  any  one  place. 
However,  I  hope  the  administration 
at  Washington  will  not  hear  of  it  and 
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move  up  its  figures  in  calculations  on 
money  matters. 

— o — 
I  Can't  See 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why 
Europe  cannot  keep  out  of  war  as 
easily  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  keeps 
out  of  matrimony.  He  should  give 
the  warring  nations  some  of  his  tac- 
tics. 

— o — 
Thoroughness  Neglected 

"What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well."  This  should  be  the 
the  moving  incentive  of  every  one. 
Thoroughness  is  one  of  the  neglected 
virtues  of  this  age.  Youth  is  taught 
from  the  examples  of  middle  age  to 
be  clever  enough  to  get  by.  Stupidi- 
ty comes  through  being  caught.  This 
is  a  get-by  age  whose  momentum  has 
been  gathering  speed  during  the  half 
decade  when  much  of  the  high  fi- 
nance of  speculation  in  our  country 
has  been  done  on  paper,  as  unearned 
money,  istead  of  work  of  head,  hand 
and  heart. 

To  get  by  is  not  cleverness,  but 
simply  broken  faith.  Traffic  laws 
are  made  to  protect  man,  not  to  pro- 
hibit him.  The  misuse  of  millions 
by  some  of  the  so-called  guardians  of 
funds  was  not  cleverness,  under  cov- 
er of  the  dark;  it  was  broken  faith. 
The  treacherous,  insidious  teachings 
of  the  movies  one  can  only  compre- 
hend when  one  hears  the  applause  by 
the  front  row  of  future  young  citi- 
zens when  the  policeman,  the  defend- 
er of  the  right  and  the  law,  is  out- 
witted by  some  chattering  churl  of 
the  silver  screen. 

College  students,  too,  defeat  their 
own   goals  ofttimes   in   class   and   ex- 


aminations    by     cheating.        Let     us 

build    up    faith    in   thoroughness,    for 

honesty  comes  this  way. 

— o — 

Giving  of  Thanks,  Always 

The  month  of  Thanksgiving  with 
its  special  day  for  this  observance  is 
with  us  again.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  we  should  give  thanks  every 
day  and  at  all  times.  Will  the 
Thanksgiving  of  1935  leave  us  better 
prepared  or  less  well  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  tasks  and  opportunities  of 
our  day?  Will  we  recapture  for  our- 
selves something  of  the  humility  and 
reverence  of  the  men  and  women  who 
observed  the  first  Thanksgiving, 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  bless- 
ings which  they  appreciated  the  more 
for  the  hardships  and  dangers  amid 
which  they  lived. 

The  Journal  of  Education  tells  us 
that  Thanksgiving  is  a  good  time  to 
remember  that  we  too  face  destiny 
and  that  in  our  gratitude  we  should 
emphasize  anew  the  values  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  well-being  of  all. 
That  is  true  and  timely. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  are  at  peace 
with  other  nations;  that  we  have 
been  able  and  willing  to  feed  the 
twenty  million  hungry  among  us; 
that  the  Republic  still  lives;  that  the 
hopes  and  ideals  of  democracy  are 
not  yet  dead;  and  that  it  is  as  well 
with  us  at  it  is.     It  could  be  worse. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  joys  of 
ordinary  living — the  daily  rhythm  of 
simple  tasks;  the  good  will  of  neigh- 
bors, the  companionship  of  friends; 
the  love  of  dear  ones;  the  inspiration 
of  books;  the  beauties  of  forest, 
mountain,  sea  and  sky;  and  the  se- 
renity of  common  faith. 
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Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  essen- 
tial goodness  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  for  the  aspiration  which  makes 
them  unhappy  when  doing  less  than 
their  best.  Above  all  let  us  be 
thankful  for  every  blessing  that  come 


to  us  from  a  kind  Heavenly  Father, 
at  all  times,  even  daily,  and  leave 
our  troubles  and  sorrows  in  His  keep- 
ing, knowing  that  He  doeth  all  things 
well. 


ARMISTICE  DAY 


(Young- 
One  hundred  and  forty-eight 
ago,  September  17,  1787,  s  gfcup  of 
distinguished  men  completed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and 
affixed  their  names  to  it.  While  there 
have  been  those  at  home  and  abroad 
who  could  see  little  of  merit  in  it,  by 
common  consent  it  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  nearly  perfect  docu- 
ments ever  penned  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Even  those  who  belonged  to 
the  nation  that  challenged  our  right 
to  independence  and  fought  to  pre- 
vent it  have  not  been  slow  to  hail  it 
as  one  of  the  immortal  documents  of 
all  time. 

While  it  was  written  but  a  few 
years  following  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  by  not  a  few  of  the  men 
who  had  seen  service  in  that  bitter 
struggle,  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  peace. 
True,  the  Constitution  was  drafted 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  stable  na- 


Folks) 

tional  government,  and  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  several  states  of 
the  Union,  at  the  same  time  it  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  threats  of  aggres- 
sion and  contains  no  hint  of  a  desire 
to  become  a  disturbing  member  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  never  sought 
a  reason  for  entering  into  a  combat 
with  any  other  country.  We  believe 
it  can  never  be  said  we  engaged  in  a 
war  to  extend  our  possessions  or  to 
enrich  ourselves.  From  the  begin- 
ning we  have  been  a  peace-loving 
people.  For  this  objective  we  have 
wrought  and  prayed.  Our  hands 
are  not  now  ext&nded  across  the  seas 
to  take  what  belongs  to  another.  We 
believe  that  an  open  conflict  would 
have  to  bo  one  hundred  per  cent  jus- 
tified before  we  would  engage  in  it. 
Our  representatives  have  signed 
treaties  of  peace  in  the  utmost  good 
faith. 


If  I  supply  you  a  thought,  you  may  remember  it,  and  you 
may  not.  But  if  I  can  make  you  think  a  thought  for  yourself, 
I  have  indeed  added  to  your  stature. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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ENVIRONMENT  AND  DELINQUENCY 


(Charlotte  Observer) 


Three  factors  have  always  deter- 
mined human  destiny  and  the  same 
three  have  not  yet  been  suspended  or 
impaired. 

These  are  the  factors  of  blood,  of 
environment  and  of  inner  qualities  of 
character  in  the  individual. 

The  golfing  word  has  a  suggestive 
term  in  describing  the  relation  of  a 
player  to  the  ball  that  is  being  play- 
ed. It  is  technically  known  as  the 
"stance." 

So,  likewise,  these  three  factors 
that  have  to  do  with  human  develop- 
ment may  properly  be  called  the 
birth-stance,  the  earth-stance  and  the 
worth-stance. 

The  first  of  these  factors,  that  of 
heredity,  continues  to  defy  both  the 
realists  and  the  idealists.  That  re- 
lates at  once  to  the  technical  realm 
of  biology.  The  dreamers  are  wist- 
ful a  society  in  the  world  governed 
by  the  strict  terms  of  the  infant 
science  of  eugenics  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  species,  but  at 
best  this  is  so  far  no  better  than  an 
idle  suggestion. 

An  efficient,  good-grade,  moral  and 
civilized  society  largely  relates  to  the 
factor  of.  breeding.  Blood  does  tell, 
but  even  so,  it  is  not  a  final  factor 
nor  the  last  word  to  be  said  in  behalf 
of  an  adequate  species. 

What  concerns  practical  minds  the 
more  is  the  second  element  in  per- 
sonal destiny,  that  of  circum-stance, 
that  of  environment,  that  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  midst  of  which  men 
are  thrown    and     because     of     which 


their  mould  for  life  is  east. 

Here  is  a  factor  that  will  respond 
to  attention.  There  is  a  definite, 
tangible  effectual  service  to  be  done 
in  this  sphere — in  the  sphere  of  cre- 
ating that  particular  type  of  environ- 
ment which  will  make  for  an  improv- 
ed personality  and,  therefore,  for  a 
more   self-controlled    society. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  those  agen- 
cies created  in  our  communities  that 
minister  particularly  to  the  young  in 
character-building  services  exhibit 
their  value  and  make  their  claim  for 
popular  support. 

When  a  scientific  study  is  made  of 
the  communities  from  which  the  de- 
linquent and  deficient  classes  are 
coming,  it  is  nearly  always  discover- 
ed that  such  communities  are  them- 
selves socially  and  morally  undevel- 
oped. They  are  rank  with  the  weeds 
of  wickedness,  underprivileged,  dis- 
advantaged and  content  in  their 
wretchedness. 

It  is  in  the  social  climates  of  such 
localized  areas  that  every  city  has  a 
vital  stake. 

There  was  deep  philosophy  in  the 
ancient  Saxon  law  which  fined  every 
citizen  of  a  community  in  which  an 
offense  against  its  laws  was  commit- 
ted. 

That  was  giving  due  recognition  to 
the  responsibility  of  that  community 
for  the  conditions  amid  which  its 
people  were  lived. 

ft  was  tantamount  to  admitting 
that  those  who  tolerate  a  situation  in 
which  crime  is  bred  is  more  at  fault 
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than  the  erring  member '  of  the  so- 
ciety outraged  by  open  rebellion  to 
its  laws. 

That  is  the  philosophy  we  need  in 
this  country  if  we  are  successfully  to 
combat  the  rising  tidal  wave  of  law- 
lessness and  criminal  disregard  for 
the  political  and  social  rules  of  life. 

Let  us  confess  frankly  that  we 
have   proceeded   almost  exclusively  up 


to  this  itrne  by  the  reverse  practice  of 
punishing  the  offender  and  excusing 
the  offending  society. 

Eagerly  we  establish  our  courts, 
multiply  our  judges  and  build  our 
stately  prisons  for  purposes  of  pun- 
ishment. 

But  movements  and  enterprises  de- 
signed to  prevent  delinquency  are 
sluggish  and  poorly  supported. 


THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  EARTH 

(Young  Folks) 


Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner  tells 
of  the  method  a  teacher  once  employ- 
ed to  explain  to  his  pupils  that  the 
earth  is  round.  It  so  happened  that 
this  particular  teacher  used  snuff, 
and  this  custom  enters  delightfully 
into  the  story. 

On  the  teacher's  desk  there  stood 
a  globe  which  represnted  the  shape  of 
the  earth.  The  teacher  would  gather 
his  pupils  about  him  as  he  would  tell 
over  and  over  the  story  of  the  earth's 
shape.  In  order  to  make  the  lesson 
more  emphatic  he  would  draw  a 
round  snuff-box  out  of  his  pocket  and 
remark,  "Now  children,  remember 
that  the  earth  is  the  shape  of  that 
snuff-box." 

But  the  children  saw  something 
additional  that  confused  them.  They 
noticed  that  their  teacher  had  a  sec- 
ond snuff-box,  more  expensive  than 
the  first,  and  it  was  flat.  This  one 
the  teacher  used  on  Sunday.  When 
the  school  examiner  made  his  regular 
round,  he  put  this  question,  "Pupils, 


what  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?" 
Imagine  the  surprise  that  dignified 
examiner  got  when  they  answered, 
"Round  on  weekdays  and  flat  on 
Sundays." 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  about  our  re- 
ligion: "It  is  one  thing  on  week- 
days and  something  different  on  Sun- 
days." And  there  is  no  person  who 
sees  that  more  quickly  than  children. 
Ii;  takes  a  long  time  for  us  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  or  religion  is  to 
be  the  same  all  the  days.  There  are 
those  who  would  not  think  of  cheat- 
ing, or  swearing,  or  getting  drunk  on 
Sundays,  but  they  have  no  scruples 
against  any  or  all  of  them  on  the  oth- 
er six  days  of  the  week.  There  are 
not  two  kinds  of  religion,  one  for 
some  days  and  another  for  other 
days.  We  cannot  change  it  as  we  do 
a  hat  or  a  coat  or  gloves.  It  is  one 
kind  only,  and  happy  is  he  who 
wears  it  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
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UNCHRISTAIN  AND  SILLY 

(Beasley's  Weekly) 


On  November  24-25  the  Tri-State 
convention  of  B'nai  B'rith,  a  nation- 
al organization  of  Jewish  philanthro- 
py and  culture,  meets  in  Charlotte. 
The  people  of  the  city  will  welcome 
this  organization  in  spirit  and  with 
the  hospitality  which  its  high  charac- 
ter deserve.  That  spirit  will  be  that 
of  Zeb  Vance,  one  time  citizen  of 
Charlotte,  able,  and  most  beloved  cit- 
izen North  Carolina  ever  had. 
Vance's  lecture,  "The  Scattered  Na- 
tion," which  he  delivered  all  over  this 
country,  eliciting  the  highest  praise 
from  all  quarters,  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  oratory  in  our  literature 
and  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  tri- 
bute ever  paid  to  a  whole  people. 

It  would  be  comical  if  it  were  not 
pathetic,  that  recently  in  one  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  city  a  sil- 
ly attack  was  made  on  Dr.  Frank 
Graham  and  the  University  and  the 
Jewish  people  as  the  proponents  and 
propagrandists  of  communism.  The 
speaker,  Mr.  L.  E.  Young,  address- 
ing a  Christian  Men's  Evangelistic 
Club,  is  reported  in  the  papers  to 
have  said  that  a  "member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  is  now  in  Mos- 
cow on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
study  communism  preparatory  to 
teaching  it  in  the  University  on  his 
return."  And  in  addition  to  this  he 
read  from  the  "protocols  of  the  El- 
ders of  Zion"  as  a  warning  of  what 
communism  is  getting  ready  to  do  in 
America. 

Notwithstanding  the  "protocols" 
have  been  exposed  as  the  most  arrant 


forgeries  and  frauds,  both  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion  as  well  as  in 
courts  of  law,  they  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  lever  with  which  to  stir  up 
ill  will  against  the  Jewish  people. 
This  itself  is  a  travesty,  for  in  reali- 
ty the  "protocols"  have  been  shown 
to  have  been  invented  as  a  weanon 
with  which  to  inflame  the  last  Czar 
of  Russia  to  issue  edicts  of  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  against  his  Jew- 
ish subjects.  Mr.  Young  or  any  oth- 
er man  who  essays  to  teach  Christi- 
anity, ought  to  better  inform  himself 
both  in  Christian  spirit  and  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jewish  character  and  his- 
tory, before  he  stands  before  an  au- 
dience in  an  enlightened  day  and  says 
such  things.  Henry  Ford  was  lead 
to  exploit  these  "protocols"  some 
years  ago  and  has  since  apologized 
in  effect  if  not  in  word.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  a  flannel-mouthed 
evangelist  undertook  to  inflame 
North  Carolinians  by  the  same  meth- 
od, and  it  has  been  to  the  discredit  of 
Charlotte  that  she  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  state  which  harbored 
this  evangelist  of  strife  and  ill  will. 

Mr.  Young,  or  any  one  else  who 
has  swallowed  the  "protocols"  ought 
to  go  down  to  the  city  library,  get  a 
copy  of  Zeb  Vance's  "Scatterd  Na- 
tion," and  see  what  a  real  big  North 
Carolinian  thought  of  a  great  race  of 
people.  How  any  people  like  ours 
who  gets  it  religion  from  the  Jews, 
whose  Bible  furnishes  the  text  for 
its  sermons,  whose  Lord  and  Master 
Himself   belonged   to   that   race,   can 
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villify  the  Jews  is  something  hard  to 
Understand. 

"All  Christian  churches,"  said 
Vance,  are  but  offshoots  from  or 
grafts  upon  the  old  Jewish  stock. 
Strike  out  all  Judaism  from  the 
Christian  church  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  an  unmeaning  supersti- 
tion. The  Christian  is  simply  the 
successor  of  the  Jew— the  glory  of 
the  one  is  likewise  the  glory  of  the 
other.  The  Savior  of  the  world  was, 
after  the  flesh,  a  Jew,  born  of  a  Jew- 
ish maiden;  so  likewise  were  all  of 
the  apostles  and  first  propagators  of 
Christianity.  The  Christian  religion 
is  equally  Jewish  with  that  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets." 

Vance  rejoiced  that  there  was 
no  longer  in  his  day  any  pro- 
scription of  the  Jews  among  English 
speaking  people,  but  he  said  that  he 
was  ashamed  that  in  some  places 
some  of  the  old  prejudices  remained. 
These  old  prejudices  should  have  no 
place  in  free  America  and  che  man 
who  harbors  them  is  mental  kinsman 
of  a  Hitler  who  can  unleash  a  war 
of  hatred  against  the  very  men  who 
stood  in  the  ranks  of  German  armies 
and  gave  up  their  lives  willingly  in 
the    service    of   a   country    which    has 


since  unloosed  upon  them  the  hell  of 
persecution.  No  other  race  was  call- 
ed upon  in  the  world  war  to  shoot 
down  its  own  brethren  in  opposing 
armies. 

Vance  took  up  all  the  usual  preju- 
dices against  the  Jews  and  found  that 
either  there  was  no  foundation  for 
them  or  they  had  arisen  out  of  the 
fierce  persecution  which  they  have 
been  subjected  to.  Not  only  did  he 
accord  the  race  its  high  place  in  ev- 
ery field  of  human  culture  but  de- 
fended it  from  the  common  and  trif- 
fling  attitudes  of  the  uninformed.  For 
instance,  he  said,  the  impressions  that 
is  sought  to  be  made  that  he  is  dis- 
honest in  his  dealings  with  Gentiles 
or  insincere  in  his  professions,  as  a 
class,  is  an  atrocious  calumny.  And 
considering  "that  we  derive  all  our 
notion  of  rectitude  from  the  Jew,  who 
first  taught  the  world  that  command, 
'Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  and  'Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,'  we  pay 
ourselves  a  shabby  compliment  in 
thus  befouling  our  teachers.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  Jewish  scoun- 
drels in  great  abundance;  undoubted- 
ly, also,  there  are  Gentile  scoundrels 
in  greater  abundance." 


FACE  THE  SUN 

Don't  hunt  for  trouble,  but  look  for  success ! 
You'll  find  what  you  look  for — don't  look  for  distress! 
If  you  see  but  your  shadow,  remember,  I  pray, 
That  the  sun  is  still  shining  but  you're  in  the  way ! 

— Exchange. 
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OLD  SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  HYMNS 


(News  Letter) 


Virginia,  through  her  University 
News  Letter,  has  conducted  a  search 
for  the  old  songs  of  her  people  and 
has  uncovered  the  treasure  of  tradi- 
tional music  and  native  poetry  that 
is  hers.  Here  in  North  Carolina  and 
at  this  University,  The  Institute  of 
Folk  Music  has  been  doing  this  same 
work  since  the  fall  of  1931.  In  that 
time  we  have  found  that  our  own 
people  have  promise  of  a  wealth  in 
these  handed-down  songs  and  ballads 
that  may,  at  least,  equal  that  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Cecil  J.  Sharpe,  the  great  English 
musician  who  collected  may  ballads 
in  the  Appalachian  Highlands,  said 
that  these  traditions  were  more  thor- 
oughly alive  in  North  Carolina  than 
in  any  other  state  he  visited. 

Our  problem  is  to  find  more  and 
more  North  Carolina  families  and 
communities  who  hold  these  things  in 
memory,  and  we  must  ask  your  help. 

Do  you  have  any  of  these  old  songs, 
ballads,  or  hymns  preserved  in  your 
own  family?  Do  you  know  any  old 
citizens  who  can  sing  them?  Do  you 
know  of  any  family  that  has  the 
written  "ballets"  for  old  love-songs, 
children's  songs',  singing  games  or 
square  dance  "calls"?  Do  you  know 
of  any  very  old  copies  of  the  sacred 
tune-books  of  our  people — southern 
harmony,  Christian  harmony,  The 
Sacred  Harp,  or  any  others? 

You  will  want  to  know  exactly 
what  some  of  the  songs  are  which  we 
hope  to  find  and  so  we  list  a  few  of 
them  here: 


Ballads:  Barbara  Allen;  Lord 
Thomas  and  Fair  Elleanor;  Pretty 
Polly;  The  Seven  Sleepers;  Lord 
Randal;  Lord  Lovel;  Love  Henry; 
Sweet  William  and  Lady  Margaret; 
The  Hangman's  Tree;  The  Jew's 
Daughter;  The  Gipsy  Davy;  The 
The  House  Carpenter. 

Love  Songs:  The  Drowsy  Sleeper; 
Molly  Vaughn  (Olie  Van  Dorey)  ; 
There's  Changes  in  the  Ocean;  The 
Foggy  Dew;  Johnny  Doyle;  I  dream- 
of  my  true-love  last  night. 

Sacred  Songs  (not  in  the  books)  : 
The  Twelve  Blessings  of  Mary;  The 
Little  Family;  The  Twelve  Apostles; 
Jesus  Born  in  Bethlehem;  The  Twelve 
Days  of  Christmas. 

Children's  Songs:  Frog  Went 
a-Courting;  Who  Killed  Tommy  Rob- 
in?    Billy  Boy. 

Singing  Games:  Weevily  Wheat; 
Marching  Round  the  Levee  (or  Val- 
ley);  Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water; 
Green  Gravel. 

Our  aim  in  finding  these  tradition- 
al songs  and  games  of  our  people  is 
to  keep  them  alive  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. Our  work  both  in  learning 
about  these  things  and  in  teaching 
them  to  others  has  made  a  good  and 
a  successful  beginning.  If  it  is  to 
keep  on  we  must  let  others  know 
about  it,  in  order  that  those  who  are 
interested  may  take  part  in  it. 

If  you  can  help  us  in  this  search, 
please  send  all  information  to  The 
Institute  of  Folk  Music,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 
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MOTHERS  OF  MEN 


By  Willa  Clifton  Rose,  in 

November  the  eleventh,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen;  Everywhere 
the  jubilant  sound  of  laughter  and 
rejoicing  as  America  greeted  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  Even  the 
quiet,  sleepy  little  village  of  Mel- 
bourne hummed  with  excitement. 
Flags  waved  and  drums  beat  as 
peace  came  to  a  war-weary  world. 

The  soft  glow  of  sunrise  fell  upon 
Martha  Langston  as  she  stood  in 
her  doorway,  her  face  lifted  to  the 
flaming  east.  From  her  heart  there 
rose  a  pean  of  Thanksgiving  that  the 
black  shadow  of  war  was  lifted.  Dan- 
ny would  be  coming  home  very  soon 
now — home  to  the  sunswept  hills 
that  he  so  loved. 

It  was  a  wonderful,  beautiful  thing 
— this  knowledge  that  she  would  so 
soon  have  him  safely  back.  From  the 
days  that  he  had  so  gallantly  march- 
ed away  there  had  been  the  ever 
haunting  fear  that  Danny  would  not 
come  back.  In  some  vague,  unknown 
way  she  felt  that  he,  too,  had  had 
the  same  foreboding. 

He  had  not  spoken  the  thought  but 
it  had  been  in  his  eyes  that  last  morn- 
ing when  he  had  stooped  to  kiss  her 
goed-bye.  Unaware  of  her  watchful- 
ness, he  had  turned  back  for  a  last, 
long  look  at  the  sunlit  hills;  she  had 
seen  the  deep,  brooding  sadness  in  his 
eyes;  it  was  as  if  he  were  seeing 
them — for  the  last  time.  The  next 
moment  he  had  turned  away  and  was 
gone. 

War  was  hell  for  a  lad  like  Danny. 
In  all  of  his  young  life  the  boy  had 
never     wanted     to     kill — like     other 


The  Charlotte  Observer 

youngsters.  Poignant  memories  of 
his  childhood  came  back.  There  was 
the  Christmas  when  his  father,  hat- 
ing the  tenderness  in  the  child,  had 
insisted  on  giving  him  a  little  gun. 
From  the  first  Danny  had  loathed 
the  sight  of  it,  but  to  please  his  fa- 
ther he  had  pretended  a  mild  enthu- 
siasm for  it.  Together  they  had  set 
out  on  their  first  hunt.  Danny  had 
returned,  carrying,  very  carefully,  a 
little  dead  bird,  and  Big  Dan  had 
been  jubilant:  "The  boy's  made 
of  the  right  stuff — after  all,"  he  had 
proudly  boasted.  But  after  Big  Dan 
had  gone  to  his  work,  Martha  had 
come  upon  the  child  unexpectedly :  he 
was  kneeling  by  the  little  dead  bird, 
tenderly  smoothing  out  the  rumpled, 
blood-stained  plumage.  He  lifted  a 
tear-stained  face  to  hers:  "Moms," 
the  little  voice  was  heavy  with  sobs, 
"Moms,  he  was  such  a  happy  little 
bird — I  didn't  want  to  kill  it — only 
Dad  said  that  I  must.  I  am  never 
— never — going  to  kill  anything  else, 
Mom!" 

"I  know — Danny  Boy,"  she  had  an- 
answered.  She  had  helped  him  dig  a 
little  grave  for  the  dead  songbird  be- 
neath a  flowering  lilac  bush,  and, 
gathering  him  close  in  her  arms,  she 
had  comforted  him  as  best  she  could. 
She,  too,  hated  wanton  waste  of  life. 
Afterwards  she  had  seen  that  he  was 
not  made  to  kill  things. 

They  had  quite  an  argument  about 
it,  she  and  Big  Dan.  She  had  won, 
end  Danny's  gun  had  been  laid  away. 
The  lad  was  left  free  to  dream  away 
the   care-free,  golden   hours  of  child- 
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heed  as  he  willed.  Often  he  would 
spend  a  long,  glamorous  summer  day 
climbing  to  the  hills  that  he  loved  so 
well,  to  come  home  in  the  sunset  with 
a  dreamy,  radiant  glow  in  his  eyes 
that  bespoke  perfect  happiness. 

And  so,  suntanned  and  blithesome, 
he  had  romped  through  boyhood  to 
strong,   sturdy  young  manhood. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to 
leave  for  the  big  university,  Martha 
had  missed  the  lad  much.  Always 
they  had  been  so  close  to  each  other. 
But  she  would  not  have  had  it  oth- 
erwise. She  smiled  as  she  went  about 
the  task  of  tidying  his  room.  There 
were  so  many  little  treasured  keep- 
sakes of  his  childhood  days:  shells 
he  had  brought  back  from  his  first 
camping  trip ;  over  in  a  glass  cabi- 
net an  orderly  array  of  variously 
colored  quartz;  a  much-thumbed  book 
of  Kipling.  But  the  row  of  brave 
tin  soldiers  that  marched  above  the 
window  seat  showed  no  battle  scars: 
shining  and  gay,  it  was  easily  seen 
that  they  had  never  bean  played  with. 
A  prayer  went  up  from  Martha's 
heart — God  keep  Danny  from,  war — 
forever  and  ever:  Danny — who  so 
loved  all  life ! 

Entering  enthusiastically  into  the 
life  of  the  great  university,  Danny's 
letters  throbbed  with  ambition.  Only 
occasionally  was  there  a  note  of  home- 
sickness: "It  must  be  beautiful — 
now — on  Sunset  Mountain,  with  the 
first  harbingers  of  spring  abroad — 
the  lark's  matin-song,  the  flame- 
pierced  wing  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
soft  glow  of  azaleas  mingled  with 
the  deeper,  darker  green  of  rhododen- 
dron. .  .  ."  Martha  smiled  as  she 
read;  he  was  still  the  same  little  lad 


who  i.o  loved  life  and  song. 

Two-three-four  the  years  came  and 
went,  bringing  graduation  day.  He 
had  won  many  honors,  this  clear-eyed 
youth,  with  the  artist's  love  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  poet's  gift  of  song.  Gold- 
en days  followed  when  he  was  free 
ence  more  to  roam  at  will  over  the 
hills  he  had  so  loved  as  a  child.  But 
even  then,  like  an  evil,  sinster  thing, 
the  black  cloud  of  war  was  growing 
ever  darker,  ever  nearer.  War — 
while  the  mothers  of  men — waited 
with  the  fear  of  it  deep  in  their 
hearts ! 

From  the  first  far-flung  shadow, 
Martha  had  prayed  that  Danny 
would  be  spared  from  its  grim 
clutches.  Not  that — Dear  God— not 
that  for  Danny,  with  the  love  of  all 
living  things  a  part  of  his  soul! 

And  then  came  the  day  when  he 
marched  gallantly  away.  He  tried 
valiantly  to  still  her  fears;  "After 
all,  Moms,"  he  laughingly  boasted, 
"I'll  be  coming  back  soon.  We'll 
make  short  work  of  the  Boches."  But 
there  had  been  the  moment  when  he 
had  not  known  that  she  saw,  and  in- 
to his  eyes  had  crept  the  stark  hor- 
ror of  the  days  to  come. 

So  to  the  roll  of  drums  he  had  gone 
into  the  blackness  and  hell  of  No 
Man's  Land.  Watching  the  last  gay 
wave  of  his  hand  Martha  had  reso- 
lutely tried  to  hush  the  tugging  fear 
at  her  heart-strings.  But  the  years 
had  rolled  back:  once  again  she  was 
seeing  a  small  boy's  tear-stained  face 
above  a  dead  song-bird;  once  more 
she  was  hearing  a  sobbing  little 
voice;  "I  am  never,  never  going  to 
kill  anything  else!"  And  now  the 
same  lad  was  marching,  marching,  to 
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the  grim  beat  of  war. 

It  was  after  he  haa  gone  that  she 
found  the  lines  on  his  desk; 

"I  may  not  see  the  glowing  dawn  un- 
fold, 

Touching  the  hills  with  rifts  of  rose 
and  gold; 

I  may  not  hear  the  song-bird's  lilt- 
ing call, 

Nor  linger  where  the  red  roses  petals 
fall. 

I  may  not  stay  to  lift  my  eager  eyes 

To  the  soft  loveliness  of  Sunset 
skies; 

Nor  feel  the  South  wind's  flower- 
laden  breath — 

I  go — to  keep  a  rendezvous  with 
Death." 

Martha  lifted  wet  eyes  from  the 
familiar  boyish  scrawl :  Death  and 
Danny — God,   keep  them  far  apart! 

Life,  for  Martha,  gradually  came 
to  revolve  around  Danny's  letters. 
He  wrote  of  many  things — the  color- 
ful life  of  the  peasants — the  beauty 
of  the  English  country-side.  There 
was  never  a  word  of  war  and  its  hor- 
rors. "Today  we  passed  through  a 
field  of  dotted  with  gleaming  white 
and  gold  English  daisies;  from  a  low 
copse  near  by  a  brown  thrush  sang 
his  mating  song;  almost  I  could  close 
my  eyes  and  imagine  myself  back  in 
our  own  flower-strewn  meadows." 
Dawn — wind-blown  blossom  s — a 
bird's  low  call,  but  never  a  word  of 
Flanders  Field,  and  poppies — red 
with  the  life  blood  of  lads.  But  Mar- 
that  knew  as  mothers  have  always 
known. 

The  exultant  blare  of  the  village 
band  brought  Martha  back  to  the  joy- 


ous realization  of  Armistice  Day.  Peace 
over  a  war  torn  world — like  bless- 
ings after  prayer.  Peace,  bringing 
Danny!  Very  soon  now  he  would  be 
coming  back  to  the  flowering  hills 
and  meadows.  Martha  raised  her 
face  to  the  sunrise,  and,  looking  back 
across  the  weary  way  she  had  trod, 
her  lips  echoed  the  prayer:  "Dear 
God.  because  of  the  Mothers  of  Men 
— let  there  be  war — no  more!" 

The  following  two  days  were  glow- 
ing days — for  Martha.  Danny's  win- 
dows thrown  wide  to  the  sunlight; 
Danny's  room  made  fresh  and  fra- 
grant for  his  coming.  She  smiled  as 
her  glance  fell  on  the  little  row  of 
shining  tin  soldiers;  very  soon  a  real 
soldier  boy  would  be  marching — 
marching  home.  Once  more  a  lad 
would  wander  at  will  over  blossom- 
ing fields  and  sunlit  hills. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  that  the 
wire  from  the  war  department  came. 
Martha  opened  it  with  a  joyous  song 
in  her  heart;  she  would  know,  now, 
just  how  soon  Danny  would  be  com- 
ing. 

The  message  was  brief.  "Dan 
Langston  killed  in  action  November 
the  eleventh". 

A  moment  before  it  had  been  a 
warm,  sunlit  day,  golden  with  the 
glow  of  late  Autumn.  Martha  shiv- 
ered; quite  suddenly  it  had  grown 
chill.  Over  in  the  meadow  the  whitf" 
and  gold  of  the  blossoms  were  slowly 
changing  into  red — the  bright  red  of 
a  young  lad's  life-blood.  And  now 
there  fell  the  shadow  of  a  lonely  cross 
among  them.  Before  she  turned  to 
enter  the  room  that  had  been  made 
fresh  and  fragrant  for  his  coming — 
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once  more  Martha  lifted  her  face  to      because   of  the    Mothers   of   Men- 
the  swiftly  graying  sky;   "Dear  God,      there  be  war — no  more!" 


-let 


GREENSY  THROUGHOUT  THE 
CENTURIES 


By  Emma  Mauritz  Larson 

You  might  look  over  the  map  of 
the  whole  world  and  not  find  Green- 
sy,  even  though  you  were  given  a 
hint  that  it  is  a  roughly  triangular 
little  island,  set  in  narrow,  stormy 
waters.  That  is  because  it  has  long 
ago  outgrown  the  quaint  name  of  its 
very  young  days  and  now  goes  by  a 
slightly  different  one,  Guernsey. 

We  have  a  way  of  describing  plac- 
es as  being  a  crossroads  in  world  af- 
fairs. In  a  sense,  Guernsey  and  the 
other  Channel  Islands  between  Eng- 
land and  France  had  that  sort  of  sit- 
uation even  before  the  days  of  au- 
thentic history.  When  the  Vikings 
began  to  swoop  down  from  their 
homes  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  as 
early  as  the  third  century  A.  D.,  to 
harry  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  used 
Guernsey  and  its  sister  island  of  Jer- 
sey as  refuges  and  hiding  places  for 
their  loot  until  they  should  start- 
home  again. 

The  Norwegian  King  Odacer,  who 
attacked  Orleans,  seized  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  nf  the  Loire,  and 
though  the  old  chronicles  do  not 
name  Guernsey  with  these,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  taken  it,  too. 
Life  was  certainly  not  quiet  and  un- 
eventful  for   the    Guernseymen,   with 


their  thirty  miles  of  coast  cut  by 
half  a  dozen  bays  that  tempted  sea 
marauders.  The  land  itself  could 
have  been  considered  no  great  treas- 
ure, for  there  was  a  bare  twenty- 
four  square  miles  of  it,  the  longest 
dimension  of  the  island  being  just 
above  nine  miles  and  its  greatest 
breadth  a  little  over  five. 

When  Rollo,  the  Norwegian,  began 
his  adventurous  career  in  France 
there  was  set  in  motion  a  whole 
string  of  events  that  were  to  affect 
the  history  of  little  Greensy.  Like 
the  heroes  in  fairy  tales  he  married 
the  king's  daughter,  Gisele,  and  his 
father-in-law  gave  him  Normandy. 
Again  the  records  do  not  say  that  in 
this  gift  was  included  the  little  is- 
lands not  far  off  the  French  coast. 
But  it  seems  likely,  for  the  son  of 
Rollo,  William  Longsword,  used  the 
island  as  a  place  of  banishment  for 
some  unruly  monks  of  the  Mount  St. 
Michael  monastery.  These  clergy- 
men became  good  citizens  when  they 
settled  at  Vale  in  Guernsey  and  ad- 
vanced both  the  church  life  and  civic 
affairs. 

Christianity  had  come  to  Guernsey 
through  an  abbott,  who  had  shared 
the  troubles  of  the  early  English,  be- 
ing driven  by  the  Saxons  into  Wales. 
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Some  of  these  people  could  not  even 
stop  in  peace  and  safety  in  that  rug- 
ged place,  but  built  ships  and  escap- 
ed to  the  part  of  the  French  coast 
called  Breton,  or  Brittany.  This  Ab- 
bott Sampson  came  thus  to  the  part 
of  the  French  coast  nearest  to  Guern- 
sey, and  in  536  A.  D.  he  crossed  over 
the  twenty-four  nautical  miles  of 
salt  water  and  gave  the  Guernsey- 
men  their  first  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity. After  that  the  churches  shar- 
ed in  the  varied  life  of  the  island  in 
many  ways. 

After  Rollo,  the  First  Duke  or 
Normandy,  and  his  son,  William 
Longsword,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  little  island  in  connection  with 
the  family  life  for  four  generations. 
Then  in  the  eleventh  century  pirates 
played  havoc  with  Guernsey  and  some 
of  the  people  fled  for  protection  to 
Mount  St.  Michael.  They  sent  an 
urgent  plea  for  help  to  the  seventh 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  he  dispatch- 
ed ships  and  troops  under  Sampson 
DAnnville.  The  Guernseymen  fought 
valiantly,  too,  and  the  pirates  were 
routed  and  their  ships  burned. 

Now  there  was  another  gift-giv- 
ing, not  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
Norman  Duke  William.  He  bestow- 
ed half  of  the  island  in  equal  shares 
on  D'Annville  and  the  chief  abbott  of 
Mount  St.  Michael,  stipulating  that 
they  take  the  land  in  the  west  of 
Guernsey,  as  a  reward  for  their  help 
to  the  island.  These  big  estates,  cut 
from  the  limited  land  of  the  Guer- 
seymen,  went  down  by  inheritance 
for  some  time,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
hard  enough  on  the  common  people. 
Later  the  island  parliament  made 
better   laws   about   land.     Any   farm- 


er could  buy  a  little  farm  by  paying 
a  fourth  down  and  the  rest  in  crops, 
corn  or  wheat,  at  stated  periods. 

Today  Guernsey  is  made  up  of 
fruitful  small  farms  and  prosperous 
orchards  and  gardens,  which  supply 
flowers  and  vegetables  and  fruit  to 
the  London  markets.  For  that  Nor- 
man Duke  William  who  in  1061  gave 
half  of  the  island  to  two  men,  con- 
quered England  only  five  years  later 
and  became  William  the  Conqueror. 
Except  for  short  periods  since  then, 
Guernsey  has  been  a  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  making  its  own  laws, 
but  under  a  British  governor. 

Even  in  those  middle  centuries 
farming  was  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people,  and  they  were  proud 
indeed  of  their  own  breed  of  milk 
cows,' bearing  the  name  of  the  island 
itself.  A  law  was  made  forebidding 
importing  cows  of  any  other  breed,  in 
order  that  the  stock  might  be  kept 
pure.  Only  oxen  might  be  imported 
for  food.  And  probably  by  the  world 
at  large  the  island's  fame  rests  upon 
these  fine  cows,  from  whose  milk  such 
golden  butter  is  made. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  herds 
the  islanders  needed  to  raise  good 
feed  crops.  For  centuries  the  same 
small  fields  yielded  well  because  the 
Guernseymen  learned  to  make  use  of 
the  abundant  seaweed  of  the  rocky 
coasts  for  fertilizer.  They  gathered 
it  all  the  year  around  and  used  it 
for  fuel  as  well  as  fertilizer,  apply- 
ing the  ashes  afterward  to  the 
ground.  Every  farmer  drove  to  the 
shore  to  gather  vraic,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  so  important  in  the  folk  life 
that  mention  of  it  is  made  in  all  the 
legends  and  even  in  the  songs.     The 
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summer  gathering  of  the  seaweed 
was  by  reaping  it  on  the  rocks  at 
low  tide.  The  young  people  looked 
forward  to  it  with  as  great  joy  as 
any  festival,  for  after  the  gathering- 
there  was  a  swimming  party  in  the 
sea,  and  in  the  evening,  after  the 
loads  had  been  hauled  home,  parties 
at  different  places  in  the  country, 
with  flower  and  fern  decked  bowers 
erected  in  celebration  of  this  good 
gift  of  the  sea. 

Since  no  farm  can  be  more  than 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  ocean, 
the  haul  was  not  long  for  any  farm- 
er. But  in  winter  the  gathering  of 
the  vroic  was  a  real  hardship.  The 
seasonal  storms  loosened  great  mass- 
es of  it,  and  though  it  was  not  quite 
so  good  as  that  cut  directly  in  sum- 
mer, it  was  indispensable  to  the  is- 
land's farms  and  even  to  the  cottage 
homes  that  must  have  fuel.  The 
men  waded  out  into  the  cold  water 
at  lowest  tide,  perhaps  soon  after 
dawn  of  a  winter's  morning,  with 
giant  rakes  with  handles  eighteen 
feet  long  and  teeth  fourteen  inches 
long,  on  a  head  three  feet  across. 
Where  the  spoils  were  thick  the  row 
cf  men  might  be  almost  continuous, 
s:nd  as  each  farmer  brought  in  his 
seaweed  he  made  his  own  pile  and 
marked  it  with  a  stone  chalked  with 
his  initials.  The  same  method  of 
marking  was  used  in  the  summer 
reaping  of  vraic. 

The  wind  blows  almost  twelve 
months  on  and  about  Guernsey  and 
the  winter  gales  have  plenty  of 
strength,  though  the  climate  is  mild- 
er in  winter  than  in  England,  with 
sonny  days  like  southern  France. 
Waves     and     winds     together     some- 


times tore  the  giant  rakes  from  thJ 
hands  of  the  workers,  and  then  after 
sporting  with  them,  hurled  them  back 
at  the  men.  Guernseymen  learned  to 
be  agile  in  avoiding  these  rebound- 
ing rakes,  but  even  then  legs  were 
occasionally  snapped  by  the  long 
handles. 

The  good  harvest  of  vraic  of  their 
own  rocks  was  not  enough,  however, 
and  they  rowed  to  the  nearby  islands 
to  get  more,  to  barren  little  Herm, 
three  and  one-half  miles  away,  and 
to   Sark,  about  eight  miles  distant. 

Sark  was  once  seized  by  the 
French,  and  its  fate  might  have  been 
shared  by  Guernsey,  had  not  the 
smaller  island  been  recovered  for 
England  by  a  friendly  Netherlander, 
whose  story  reminds  us  of  the  taking 
of  Troy  with  the  wooden  horse.  Force 
had  not  availed,  but  this  man  sailed 
in  a  trading  ship  to  Sark  and  sent 
word  ashore  that  his  captain  had  died 
and  he  craved  permission  to  bury 
the  man  in  hallowed  ground  at  the 
little  church  on  the  shore.  He  prom- 
ised some  gifts  to  the  French  officers 
in  charge,  and  they  were  eager  to 
get  them,  but  said  that  the  funeral 
party  must  carry  no  weapons,  not 
even  penknives. 

They  were  searched  thoroughly  on 
landing  and  then  allowed  to  carry 
their  sad  burden  into  the  church  for 
a  service,  while  the  greedy  officers 
went  in  their  boat  to  the  vessel  to 
collect  the  gifts  promised.  There  they 
met  with  a  surprise  and  were  detain- 
ed, while  more  Flemishmen  went 
ashore  in  their  boat  to  join  the  little 
party  in  the  church,  who  had  been 
unpacking  the  weapons  with  which 
the    supposed    casket   was   filled.      So 
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Sark  was  released  from  French  do- 
minion, and  now  with  Alderney  and 
Herm,  it  forms  part  of  the  bailiwick 
of  Guernsey. 

The  English  governors  Guernsey 
lived  for  some  time  in  a  castle  called 
Castle  Cornet,  probably  from  the 
shape  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  was 
built,  in  the  harbor  of  the  principal 
town,  St.  Peter  Port.  At  low  tide 
the  less  than  half  a  mile  between  the 
castle  and  the  town  wharfs  could  be 
made  on  foot,  though  muddy  going  it 
would  be.  Castle  Cornet  was  the 
scene  of  many  adventures,  none  more 
interesting  than  that  which  occurred 
during  the  English  civil  war. 

Jersey  was  strongly  royalist,  and 
even  gave  refuge  to  the  fleeing  King 
Charles,  whose  tyranny  the  natioi- 
was  resenting;  but  Guernsey  was 
staunchly  for  the  people's  rights,  and 
so  upheld  the  commonwealth  and 
parliament.  There  was  no  English 
governor  at  the  time,  but  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, Sir  Peter  Osborne,  who 
entrenched  himself  in  Castle  Cornet 
and  refused  to  receive  the  president 
commissioner  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  take  charge  of  government 
affairs.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
entice  the  official  and  two  others  in 
a  conference,  supposed  to  be  honora- 
bly planned,  and  then  to  make  them 
captive.  Two  cf  them  were  Peters, 
too,  Carey  and  De  Beuvoir,  and 
there  was  James  De  Haviland. 

They  were  held  in  an  upper  room 
in  a  tower  of  Castle  Cornet  for  many 
weeks.  Their  food  grew  worse  and 
worse.  The  records  tell  what  they 
got  for  each  meal,  pease  soup  with 
one  biscuit,  then  later  half-raw  small 
whiting  fish  with  water,  so  filled  with 


lime  from  a  well  broken  by  a  cannon 
ball  that  they  became  ill.  They  had 
rude  wooden  beds  and  at  first  used 
as  mattresses  bundles  of  mouldy  cot- 
ton that  had  been  stored  in  the  room. 
After  a  few  days  these  cotton  bale's 
were  taken  from  them,  and  only  then 
did  they  think  that  they  might  have 
used  them  to  try  to  make  ropes  for 
escaping  down  the  sheer  walls  of  the 
tower  and  the  high  ramparts.  They 
wished  they  had  thought  sooner  and 
concealed  some  of  the  bundles  in  an 
old  flax  chest  that  was  in  the  room. 
A  few  days  later  the  flax  was  remov- 
ed from  this  chest  and  they  knew 
that  their  deed  would  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

of  the  cotton  in  the  lower  room,  and 
with   small    knives    cut    through    the 

They  then  set  to  work  to  get  some 
floor,  two  working  and  one  guarding 
for  three  hours  a  day.  For  seme 
time  they  dared  not  cut  through  the 
plaster  ceiling,  except  to  make  a 
peep-hole  to  look  down  and  see 
whether  the  cotton  were  really  there. 
Immediately  afterward  some  soldiers 
came  into  that  lower  room.  The  three 
men  above  were  much  afraid  lest 
some  crumbs  of  the  fallen  plaster  at- 
tract their  attention.  But  fortune 
was  with  them  that  time,  and  finally 
they  enlarged  the  place  and  actually 
drew  up  enough  cotton  to  make  seven 
coils  of  rope.  They  used  an  old  ten- 
ter hook  from  the  flax  bin,  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  board  from  their  beds. 
Two  of  the  ropes  were  twenty  fath- 
oms long,  to  get  out  of  the  tower,  and 
four  were  ten  fathoms  long  to  lower 
themselves  over  the   ramparts. 

It  was  ticklish  work  making  these 
ropes     with     the     danger     that     the 
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guards  might  come  in  at  any  time. 
They  hoped  to  be  able  to  use  them 
at  once,  but  the  next  night  was  hope- 
lessly clear  and  the  tower  surround- 
ed by  guards.  So  they  had  to  con- 
trive to  hide  the  ropes  in  their  beds, 
lest  the  guards  who  brought  the  poor 
food  should  see  them.  The  next 
night  was  as  disappointingly  clear, 
too,  but  finally  came  a  dark  and 
stormy  one.  When  they  started  to 
attach  the  rope  to  a  pillar,  to  swing 
down  through  the  hole  in  the  floor  to 
the  lower  room,  the  porter  suddenly 
awoke  in  his  quarters  and  called  ex- 
tra guards  on  duty.  It  was  not  be- 
cause there  was  any  suspicion  that 
the  three  political  prisoners  were 
planning  to  escape.  Word  had  just 
come  that  a  ship  from  parliament 
was  coming  to  their  aid,  and  it  was 
planned  to  hold  the  castle  against 
the  forces  arriving.  As  it  happen- 
ed the  ship  did  not  arrive  until  the 
second  day  after,  because  of  the 
storm,  and  by  that  time  the  whole 
story  was  ended. 

When  morning  broke,  still  very 
stormy,  the  three  prisoners  deter- 
mined to  stake  all  on  trying  to  escape 
when  the  tide  was  out  at  evening. 
They  were  successful  in  letting  them- 
selves down  into  the  lower  room,  and 
they  found  an  old  iron  bar  with 
which  they  pried  open  the  lock  of  the 
door,  the  sound  being  drowned  by  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  ringing  for 
evening  worship  in  the  church  "just 
across  the  muddy  channel.  When 
they  first  took  a  hurried  glance  out 
a  guard,  Nicholas  Stinquer,  was  com- 
ing toward  them,  but  he  had  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  and  did  not  see  the 
loosened  door.     They  ducked  back  for 


a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  slipped 
out,  tying  one  rope  to  a  cannon  on 
the  rampart. 

A  glance  below  showed  three 
guards  at  the  very  point  where  they 
would  land.  De  Beauvior,  the  presi- 
dent commissioner,  and  De  Haviland 
were  for  going  back  to  their  tower, 
but  Peter  Carey  chanced  to  know  an- 
other rampart  around  the  south  end 
of  the  tower.  The  guards  here,  not 
having  a  dangerous  place  to  look  af- 
ter, had  become  lax  and  had  gone  in- 
to the  porter's  garden  for  shelter  and 
refreshments.  There  was  only  one 
pair  of  eyes  to  see  them,  a  young 
Norman,  walking  on  the  shore,  but 
he  kept  silent  because  he  thought  one 
of  the  three  was  his  cousin,  who  was 
also  confined  in  the  castle. 

The  last  guard  they  had  to  get  by 
saw  them  and  shouted,  "Fire!  Fire! 
The  prisoners  are  escaping."  The 
cannon  all  around  the  ramparts 
belched  quickly,  but  with  poor  aim, 
fortunately,  for  the  three  men  who 
believed  in  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  divine  right  of  kings.  By 
running  hard  through  the  sticky 
muck  of  the  channel  they  got  across 
to  the  mainland,  and  when  the  word 
was  brought  into  the  church  service 
of  their  deliverance  the  whole  con- 
gregation poured  out  of  the  building, 
rejoicing.  Later  the  escaped  men 
learned  that  the  lieutenant-governor 
in  the  castle  had  intended  to  hang 
them  in  a  few  hours  more,  before 
help  could  reach  them  from  England. 
So  it  was,  indeed,  a  narrow  escape. 

Ca'stle  Cornet  continued  to  be  gov- 
ernor's residence  until  a  terrible 
storm  struck  its  munitions  room, 
lightning  setting  the  magazine  afire. 
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The  explosion  almost  wiped  out  the 
governor's  family  and  household, 
leaving  only  himself  and  two  tiny 
children,  who  were  unharmed  in  a 
ruined  room. 

The  civil  war  had  made  ail  the 
islanders  very  poor,  though  they  were 
distant  more  than  twice  as  far  from 
English  soil  than  from  the  French 
shore.  But  King  Charles,  on  regain- 
ing the  throne,  was  magnanimous 
and  allowed  them  to  import  certain 
food  and  clothing  without  paying  du- 
ty. 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  busy  reign 
was  interested  in  Guernsey  and  had 
the  titles  to  lands  looked  up  in  an- 
cient documents.  She  founded  a 
school  there  in  1563.  The  ten  items 
of  regulations  read  quaintly  now.  No 
pupil  was  to  be  accepted  unless  he 
could  already  read  and  repeat  the 
catechism.  The  free  use  of  public 
wells  and  pumps  was  granted  the 
school.  The  master  was  to  be  paid 
with  eighty  quarters  of  wheat  rent, 
the  same  sort  of  exchange  used  in 
paying  for  lands  bought.  School 
opened  at  seven  in  the  morning  in 
summer  and  eight  in  the  winter,  with 
a  noon  recess  from  eleven  to  one  and 
then  school  again  until  five.  When  a 
pupil  presented  himself  for  admis- 
sion the  master  exhorted  him  and  his 
parents  to  pray  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  relatives  of  incorrigible  pupils 
were  to  be  called  together  when  he 
was  brought  before  the  dean  to  be 
severely  reprimanded.  And  if  this 
happened  three  times  the  boy  was  to 
be  expelled.  This  school  later  be- 
came Elizabeth  College. 

But  what  of  the  Guernsey  of  to- 
day?    It  deserves  more  than  ever  to 


be  called  Greensy,  Green-Island,  for 
it  is,  indeed,  lovely  with  its  well-kept 
little  farms,  its  acres  of  field  flowers 
grown  for  the  market,  and  hundreds 
of  greenhouses  where  tomatoes  and 
grapes  are  ripened  under  glass  be- 
cause the  sun  is  not  quite  hot  enough. 
Dews  come  plentifully,  especially  in 
the  autumn.  West  winds  brings  rain, 
and  east  winds  are  dry,  but  the 
weather  varies  somewhat  from  year 
to  year,  as  it  does  everywhere  else 
in  this  old  world.  Guernsey  is  a 
comfortable  place  to  live  and  its  peo- 
ple have  made  the  best  of  their  lim- 
ited land,  only  about  ten  thousand 
acres  arable,  the  other  third  rocks  or 
roads,  or  space  for  houses. 

Ninety  years  ago  a  writer  born  on 
the  island  wrote  that  his  little  home 
island  supported  a  hundred  people 
where  Ireland  supported  only  ten, 
and  that  without  famine  or  wide- 
spread poverty.  St.  Peter  Port,  the 
chief  town,  in  1921  had  ever  sixteen 
thousand  people,  but  the  whole  baili- 
wick, including  Sark,  Herm  and  Al- 
derney,  was  not  three  times  that 
number.  Between  this  attractive 
town  and  the  other  town  of  St. 
Sampson,  the  first  electric  trolley  on 
English  soil  was  built. 

Steamships  make  the  115  miles  to 
Southampton  or  the  ninety-two  to 
Flymouth  with  Guernsey  fruits  and 
flowers  and  vegetables.  It  used  to 
seem  a  long  distance  to  England,  but 
now  it  does  not  take  long.  Tourists 
come,  and  well  they  may,  to  drive  the 
good  roads  between  green  and  glow- 
ing gardens,  seeing  this  fresh,  minia- 
ture world.  And  they  carry  away 
with  them  memories  of  cottages  cov- 
ered  with    tall    geraniums   that   have 
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climbed  to     the     second     story,     and  England,  but   in   others    it   is  just   it- 

fuschias  as  large  as  iilac  shrubs  and  self,    a    staunch    little    island    worth 

full     of     psndant     blooms.     In     some  knowing. 
ways  Guernsey  is  like  a  little  bit  of 


FREAK  STAMPS 


By  Will 

Stamps  in  which  errors  appear  are 
of  especial  interest  to  collectors.  Be- 
cause of  their  rarity,  such  stamps 
are  of  great  value,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  governments  of  the 
world  that  so  few  stamp  errors  have 
appeared. 

There  are  various '  types  of  stamp 
error,  caused  by  dirty  plates,  shift- 
ing of  type,  broken  plates,  errors  in 
position  and  the  like.  These  errors 
are  illustrated  by  the  stamps  of  Haiti 
and  Italy.  Here  in  several  issues  the 
head  was  printed  in  an  inverted  form. 
Stamps  of  this  type,  however,  are  not 
nearly  so  interesting  as  the  "freak" 
stamps. 

A  "freak"  stamp  is  commonly 
known  as  a  stamp  whose  error  was 
known,  but  the  stamp  was  released 
anyway.  There  are  many  interest- 
ing examples.  In  a  "freak"  stamp, 
the  error  is  usually  one  of  story  or 
of  realism. 

For  example,  the  Gambia  issue  of 


Herman 

a  few  years  ago  shows  the  picture  of 
an  elephant.  Either  the  artist  had 
never  seen  a  picture  of  an  elephant 
or  was  greatly  confused,  for  he  drew 
the  elephant  on  the  legs  of  a  horae! 
This  was  against  "realism"  and  waa 
an  error,  but  the  government  allow- 
ed the  stamp  to  go  through ! 

Among  the  commonest  of  errors  of 
circulating  stamps  is  the  United 
States  issue  showing  Columbus.  In 
the  first  stamp,  Columbus  is  shown 
sighting  land  and  he  is  clean  shaven. 
The  second  stamp  shows  him  landing, 
and  he  has  a  full  grown  beard!  Yet 
history  relates  that  Columbus  landed 
a  few  hours  after  sighting  land.  So, 
he  grew  a  full  beard  in  less  than  a 
day. 

Our  Lindbergh  airmail  stamps 
have  an  incorrect  map  of  North 
America. 

These  errors  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  they  add  to  the  interest  of 
our  hobby. 


We  are  made  for  co-operation,  like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eye- 
lids, like  the  rows  of  upper  and  lower  teeth.  To  act  against 
one  another,  then,  is  contrary  to  Nature. — Marcus  Aurelius. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  L.  S.  Presson,  the  trucker,  has 
begun  repairing  new  dirt  for  seed 
beds  for  early  plants.  Mr.  Presson  is 
is  an  adept  when  it  comes  to  raising 
early  vegetables  for  table  usa. 
— o — 

Th<5  outside  activities  on  the  farm 
engaging  the  attention  ox  the  farm 
force  are  shucking  corn,  digging 
sweet  potatoes  and  storing  them 
away  for  the  winter  months.  The 
farm  force  has  been  making  "hay 
while  the  sun  shines",  sowing  much 
small  grain  that  will  give  the  fields  a 
green  coverage  throughout  the  cold 
and  dreary  months. 

— o — 

Reports  from  the  dairyman,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hobby,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
milk  production  is  on  the  increase, 
and  will  soon  be  back  to  normalcy, 
about  140  gallons  per  day. 

The  dairy  always  endeavors  to  fur- 
nish each  boy  a  quart  of  milk  daily, 
knowing  the  milk  comes  the  nearest 
of  containing  all  food  values  neces- 
sary for  development  of-  a  strong 
body. 

— o — 

On  last  Tuesday  there  was  a  call 
meeting  of  the  Beard  of  Trustees  to 
approve  of  the  government  loan  to 
build  the  cottage  known  as  the  Indian 
Cottage.  There  were  present  Miss 
Shaw,  Chairman  L.  T.  Hartsell, 
Messrs  Herman  Cone,  J.  F.  Spruill, 
D.  B.  Coltrane  and  Paul  Whitlock.  A 
majority  of  membership  is  required 
before  the  work  can  be  launched  in 
building  the  cottage. 

The     Annual     Convention     of     the 


North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  King's 
Daughters  is  in  session  this  week  in 
Wilmington. 

This  school  sends  four  boys  to  the 
convention  who  will  contribute  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  Kings's  Daugh- 
ters. Miss  Virginia  L.  Smoot,  musi- 
cal director  of  the  institution,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Shrewsbury,  an  officer,  ac- 
companied the  boys  to   Wiilmington. 

The  King's  Daughters  have  shown 
continued  interest  in  our  boys  from 
the  genesis  of  this  school. 

There  stands  on  the  grounds  of 
this  institution  three  monuments,  the 
King's  Daughters  Cottage,  a  home 
for  thirty  boys;  the  Margaret  Bur- 
gwn  Chapel,  a  classic  built  of  Rowan 
granite  and  the  bridge  spanning  the 
National  Highway,  a  memorial  to 
North  Carolina  World  War  Soldiers, 
all  of  these  are  suggestive  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Branch  of  King's 
Daughters. 

The  King's  Daughters  are  a  band 
of  Christian  women,  an  interdenom- 
inational order,  working  In  His  Name 
with  the  high  purpose  of  service  to 
humanity. 

Their  goal  today  is  to  build  a  chap- 
el sufficiently  adequate  to  accommo- 
date all  of  the  boys  and  officers  at 
one  time. 

— o — 
Distinguished  Visitors 

This  institution  felt  distinctively 
honored  last  week  to  have  Mr.  F.  W. 
McClellan,  superintendent  of  the 
Training  School,  Mandam,  N.  D.,  and 
Mrs.  Janie  TJlsurd,  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
a    member    State    Board    Administra- 
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tive  work  of  N.  D.  accompanied  by 
her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Ulsurd,  pay 
the  Jackson  Training  School  a  visit 
on  their  return  home  trip  after  at- 
tending the  National  Association  of 
Juvenile  and  Prison  Congress  in  At- 
lanta. 

The  visitors  were  graciously  re- 
ceived, having  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing any  department  of  activities^  in 
the  school  they  wished  to  see. 

The  plans  of  the  homes  for  the 
boys,  government  and  discipline  were 
discussed  by  the  superintendents,  Mr. 
Boger  and  Mr.  McClellan,  and  ideas 
were  exchanged  as  to  how  to  get  the 
best  results  in  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing delinquents.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  mutual  benefit,  and  the  visit- 
ing delegation  left  favorably  impres- 
sed with  conditions  in  the  Jackson 
Training  School. 

The  Evening  of  Weird  Festivities 
Hallowe'en  Eve  was  an  occasion 
for  a  good  time  for  all  of  our  boys. 
They  indulged  in  the  festivities  with- 
out the  least  fear  that  the  hobgoblins 
and  the  witches  were  wandering 
abroad  Hallowe'en  night  between  the 
hills  and  cliffs  of  the  school  grounds. 
The  boys  were  in  high  glee  when 
work  was  suspended  at  3  o'clock,  and 
they  repaired  to  their  respective  cot- 
tages to  appear  in  costume  to  meet 
the  spooks  at  the  bakery  decorated  in 
Hallowe'en  fantastic  coloring,  and  re- 
ceive their  refreshments  consisting  of 
Frankfurters  and  rolls,  slaw,  can- 
dies, pop-corn,  apples,  peanuts  and 
soft  drinks. 

Each  boy  was  given  three  hot-dogs 
with  all  other  things  mentioned  on 
the   menu.     From   the    way   the   boys 


devoured  the  good  things  to  eat  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  some  of  them  saw 
black  cats  in  their  sleep.  But  to 
make  a  long  story  short  the  boys,  the 
officers  and  their  families  had  a  big 
time  on  All  Hallows  Eve.  The  next 
festival  occasion  for  our  boys  is 
Thanksgiving.  As  soon  as  they  cele- 
brate one  holiday  they  watch  the  cal- 
endar and  mark  the  date  of  the  next. 
There  is  great  joy  in  knowing  that  it 
takes  but  little  to  furnish  our  boys 
soprt.  Their  revelry  is  carried  on 
without  boisterous  outcries  and  de- 
struction of  property. 

The  Concord  Bottling  Works  gave 
the  school  for  the  Hallowe'en  festi- 
val the  soft  drinks.  For  this  gift 
the  school  takes  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  same  with  grateful 
appreciation. 

— o — - 
Our  Sunday  Worship 

A  rare  pleasure  was  ours  last 
Sunday  afternoon  when  we  had  as 
our  guest  speaker,  Dr.  A.  A.  Mac 
Fadyen,  medical  missionary  of  China. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
Arrowood  who  had  charge  of  the  ser- 
vices for  the  afternoon,  and  Dr.  W. 
E.  Davis. 

Dr.  MacFadyen,  who  graduated 
from  Davidson  and  was  on  the  foot- 
ball team  while  in  college,  won  the 
attention  of  his  audience  by  asking 
the  question,  "I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  are  interested  in  football?"  The 
great  point  in  playing  football  is 
good  teamwork,  he  stated.  In  China 
you  will  find  the  fine  spirit  of  team- 
work among  the  preachers,  doctors 
and  teachers,  who  are  all  striving  to 
bring  Christ  to  China.  "The  medi- 
cal way  is  a  fine  way  to  open  up  the 
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hearts  to  Jesus." 

In  China  there  are  many  strange 
maladies  and  diseases  to  combat  that 
v/e  do  not  find  in  America.  One  dis- 
ease which  is  very  common  among 
the  Chinese  children  and  which  has 
been  very  fatal  until  recent  years  is 
me  caused  by  a  tiny  little  bug  which 
gets  in  the  blood-stream  and  takes 
hold  of  the  white  corpuscles.  This  dis- 
ease causes  the  spleen  to  enlarge  and 
fill  the  stomach  so  that  the  stomach 
is  very  much  distended,  the  patient 
becomes  skinny  and  pale.  This  dis- 
ease is  very  common  among  children 
frc  m  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Thanks  to  medical  science  they  are 
now  able  to  cure  most  of  the  cases 
that  are  brought  to  the  mission  hos- 
pital. A  serum  is  injected  into  the 
veins  and  this  is  given  in  twelve  dos- 
es over  a  period  of  a  month.  While 
the  patients  are  recuperating  from 
this  sickness  in  the  hospital  they 
have  an  opportuity  to  learn  of  Jesus 
and  many  are  converted  to  the  "Jesus 
way"  before  they  leave  the  hospital. 
They  go  back  home  with  new  bodies 
ctnd  new  spirits. 

The  people  of  China  eat  a  good  bit 
of  cat  and  dog  meat.  A  boy  went 
to  the  missionary  one  day  and  told 
him  that  his  old  dog  had  died  the 
night  before  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  he  could  eat  some  of  the  meat. 

Another  very  common  disease 
among  the  chlidren  of  China  is  stone 
in  the  bladder.  This  is  very  painful 
and  is  due  largely  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  mothers  who  give  their  chil- 
dren tea  while  quite  young.  These 
stones  are  caused  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  lime  and  calcium  in  the 
bladder.     These  stones  form  early   in 


the  children  and  are  often  found  to 
be  as  large  as  hen  eggs. 

Dr.  MacFayden  told  the  following 
story:  On  one  cold,  snowy  night 
the  old  gate  woman  came  into  the 
house  and  reported  that  there  was  a 
little  boy  outside  with  no  clothes  on. 
Sure  enough  they  found  a  child  four 
years  old  rolling  around  on  the 
ground.  He  had  been  partially  para- 
lyzed from  birth  and  his  muscles  did 
not  co-ordinate  and  he  could  only  roll 
himself  along.  He  was  taken  into 
the  mission  and  kept.  At  first  they 
did  not  think  he  could  live  and  didn't 
try  to  do  so  much  for  him.  He  de- 
veloped small  pox  and  they  were  sure 
he  would  die.  His  life  was  spared 
and  then  he  took  scarlet  fever  and 
later  double  mastoid.  This  boy  re- 
mained with  the  mission  for  12  years. 
While  he  is  thought  of  as  a  moron, 
yet  he  has  learned  2,400  characters 
and  can  read  his  Bible  and  recite 
many  passages.  This  he  learned  by 
sitting  by  the  Bible  lady  as  she 
taught  her  groups  of  patient  daily. 
He  was  allowed  to  join  the  church 
because  he  knew  so  much  of  his  Bible. 
With  all  his  afflictions,  this  boy  has 
learned  to  walk  a  little  in  a  zig-zag 
sort  of  way  and  is  delighted  that  he 
can  walk  to  church. 

The  speaker  said  that  each  of  us 
can  make  more  of  our  life  since  we 
have  better  privileges.  Each  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  of  life  what  he 
wishes  and  can  accomplish  something 
worthwhile  in  life  if  we  only  try  and 
use  the  talents  God  gives  us.  He 
asked  us  to  "press  forward  to  the 
high  calling  of  Jesus"  and  pray  for 
the  Chinese  boys  to  receive  the  good 
news  of  the  Gospel. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  November  3,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(11)  Arthur  Boyette  12 

(11)  William  Dillon  11 

(3)  Alden  Jones  11 
(18)  Earl    Rogers  18 

(12)  Richard  Sullivan  17 
(18)  Ashley  Thompson  18 

(4)  Vermont  Whitley  15 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Roscoe  Ashburn  4 
Sam  Batts  10 

(5)  Robert  Cash  well  13 

(2)  William  Gcodson  15 
(18)    Millard   Owenby  18 

(3)  Eugene  Whitt  15 
(3)   Wiley   Willoughby  9 

Junius  Yarborough  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(2)  John  Capps  5 
Arthur  Craft  5 

(3)  Leland  Crosby  3 
Grover  Duncan 
Iva  Gregory 

(7)    Thomas  Horton  11 

(6)  Clyde  A.  Kivett  11 
Charles  Lewis  3 
Wilson  Myrick  4 

(2)  Oscar  Roland  3 

(3)  Y.  V.  Spates  12 
(3)    Myron  Whitman  7 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(13)  William  Barber  14 

(2)  Barney  Caviness  8 
Charles   Furchess  6 

(3)  Percv  Gurganus  13 
(13)    Frank  Hutchins  15 

(3)   F.  E.  Mickle  5 

Harvev  Watson  7 
(5)   Porter  Willhite  15 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
(2)   Vernon  Bass  9 
Horace  Bates 

(7)  Ralph  Johnson  16 


(7)  William   Justice  13 
(9)  Joseph   McPherson  9 
(2)  Elmo  Parrish  5 

(4)  Richard    Sprinkle  10 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(5)  Marvin  Adams  5 
Wiley  Crawford  5 
Connie  Dickens  4 
Paul  Johnson  10 
Monroe  Keith  4 
Louis   Tarkington  14 
Robert    Worthington  11 

COTTAGE   No.  6 
Earl  Barnes  8 
(11)    Earl  Bass  12 
(2)   Jesse  Cleveland  13 
Leo  Forrester  7 
Robert  Keith  6 
Clarence  Mayton 
James  Stepp  9 
William  Young 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(4)    Emerson   Frazier  10 
(18)    Caleb    Hill  18 

(4)  Ray  Hudson  10 
Ralph  McCracken  3 

(8)  R.  B.  Norton  10 
Jack  Pyatt  4 
Paul    Saunders  7 

(5)  Cling   Sheiton  8 
Floyd  Watkins  9 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(10)    Charles   Banks  15 

(6)  Sam  Belk  11 
J.  B.   Burrow 
Harry  Flo  we  11 
Thomas  Hudson  14 
Guy  Lewis  7 
John   Maxwell  8 
Paul  Mitchell  2 
Ernest  Owens  10 

(7)  Luther  Pierce  11 
Norman  Pike  2 
Charles  Webb  6 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)  Joseph  Brooks  6 
Charles  Freeman  2 

(5)  Pearly    Funderburke  14 
(17)   Frank  Hall  17 

(3)  Hoyette  Hudson  12 
Levi  Merritt  5 

(11)   Ben  Overby  15 

(2)  Richard  Wrenn  12 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(3)  James  Bell  7 
(2)   Jack  Carver  9 

Norwood   Cockerham  13 

(4)  Floyd   Combs  8 
Lake  Cooper  3 

(8)  J.  B.  Grooms  8 

(4)  James  Hodge  6 

(2)  David  Kirksey  6 

(4)  James  Patterson  11 
(2)  James   Penland  2 
(2)  Troy  Revnolds  3 

Clayton  Watts  2 

COTTAGE   No.   11 

(2)    Everett  Bell  14 

Charles   Bowman  11 

(2)  Charles  Bryant  6 
Edward   Carpenter  9 

(6)  Louis  Crawford  16 
Bennie  Holland  15 
Warren    Holleman  8 

(17)   David  Hodge  17 

(3)  James  Hicks  3 
(2)    William  Kirk  10 
(2)   James  Montford  15 

(5)  Bennie   Moore  8 
James  Rector  6 

(5)   Theodore  Rector  6 
(10)    Eldridge  Ward  15 
Cecil  Webb  8 


COTTAGE  No.  12 
(8)   Earl  Atwood  14 
Frank  Dickens  9 
(10)   Horace   Faulkner  15 


(4 
(2 

(2 
(18 


Bernard  Griffin  8 
Alfred  Holleman  12 
Basil  Johnson  13 
Edward  Lockamy  15 
Glenn   O'Quinn  13 
Eli  Philemon  14 
Lonnie  Sloan  12 
William   Stevens  9 
Thomas   Welch  16 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

Boyd  Baker  7 
Leon  Burkhead  10 
Arlon  Jones 
Jennings   Norris  14 
Howard  Wilson  18 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Allen  Davis  5 
Lehman  Finch  7 
Hubert  Jones  11 
Stacv  Long  5 
Troy  Powell  8 
James  Singleton  7 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Floyd  Causev  10 
John  Caddell  12 
Wilson  Medlin  11 
Marvin  Malcom  6 
George   McManus  13 
Harley  Pennell  3 
Richard    Tysinger  13 
Frank  Wakefield  10 
Winfred  Whitlock  15 
Richard  Wilder  7 
Roy  Wyrick  13 


Count  your  garden  by  the  flowers, 

Never  by  the  leaves  that  fall ; 
Count  your  days  by  golden  hours, 

Don't  remember  clouds  at  all. 
Count  your  nights  by  stars,  not  shadows, 

Count  your  life  with  smiles,  not  tears ; 
And  with  joy,  on  every  birthday, 

Count  your  age  by  friends :  not  years. 

— Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  OCTOBER 

(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  been  on  Honor 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 

(NOTE:  Due  to  the  fact  that  boys  in  Rooms  No.  3  and  4  being  pressed 
into  service  in  emergency  outside  work,  no  report  is  given  for  the  month  of 
October.) 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 

Sam  Belk  2 
Arthur  Greer  5 

— B— 
Randolph  Davis  4 
J.  B.  Grooms 
Woodrow  Jenkins  2 
Albert  Silas 
Charles  Bowman 
James  Douglas  3 
Maul-ice   Staley  2 
Homer  Smith  7 
Robert  Worthington  3 
Vermont  Whitley  3 

ROOM  No.  2 

— A-^ 
Ray  Ballard 
Carlton  Calloway 
Marvin  Edwards 
Pearlie  Funderburke  2 
Richard  Wilder  2 
James  Bell 
Hoyette  Hudson  3 
Norman  McGee  2 
William  Moose  2 
Winston  Strickland  2 

— B— 
James   Dalton 
Walter  Mitchell 
Y.  V.  Spates  4 
Ogburn  Cason 
Kenneth  Messick  4 
Cecil  Webb 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Richard  Bumgardner  3 
Lake  Cooper  2 


Frank  Hall 
Virgil  Harvell  3 
Claude  Hicks 
F.  E.  Mickle  2 
Hilliard  Ruif 
— B— 
Nelson  Daubenmeyer 
Leo  Forrester  2 
Leonard  Melton  5 
Richard  Sullivan 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
David  Odham  4 
Lewis  Oscar  Roland  2 
Robert  Stephens  5 

— B— 
Edward  Kirk  2 
Paul  Rhodes  2 
Adolph  Watson 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 
Earl  Atwood  2 
Alphus  Bowman  2 
Lehman  Finch 
Thomas  Hamilton  4 
Charlton  Henry 
Ted  Hicks 
Troy  Powell  4 

— B— 
Floyd  Combs 
William  Knight 
George  McManus 
James  Rector  4 
George  Shaver  2 
James  Stepp  3 
Lawrence  Tew  2 

— E  N  D- 


I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that 
is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the 
future  but  by  the  past. — Patrick  Henry. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP  i 

^  And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school  % 

£  You  know  how  fate  may  turn  and  shift;  ♦ 

The  prize  be  sometimes  to  the  fool,  * 


♦ 


$  The  race  not  always  to  the  swift. 


* 


* 


*  Who  misses  or  who  gains  the  prize  * 

f  Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can,  ♦ 

*4  But  if  you  fall  or  if  you  rise  % 
%              Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 


I 


* 


-William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
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THE  BEAUTIFIED  LIFE 

If  I  can  live  in  simple  comfort  and  owe  no  man,  sharing  intimately  with 
loved  ones  life's  varied  experiences:  if  I  can  bring  a  touch  of  healing  and  a 
clearer  outlook  into  the  trials  and  problems  of  those  with  whom  I  mingle ;  if  I 
can  humbly  undertake  public  service  when  the  public  calls  me,  caring  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  for  popular  approval;  if  I  can  give  spiritual  values  al- 
ways the  first  place,  and  gladly  sink  from  sight,  like  a  bit  of  leaven,  that  oth- 
ers might  be  elevated — then  will  this  experiment  of  living  yield  in  full  mea- 
sure the  true  wealth  of  contentment  and  happiness. — Alfred  Osborne. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION 

The  mission  of  this  institution  is  to  take  bad  boys,  the  incorri- 
gibles  and.  transform  them,  or  to  use  the  mechanical  term  so  often 
heard,  recondition  them  into  young  men  of  finer  temperments  and 
higher  ideals  with  an  ambition  to  be  most  useful  citizens.  There 
is  not  a  boy  received  here  that  does  not  possess  some  good  quali- 
ties. The  School  first  studies  the  boy  from  the  viewpoint  of  inher- 
itance, environment,  mentality  and  talent,  in  fact  gives  a  thorough 
diagnois,  with  the  specific  purpose  of  proper  placement  so  the  best 
results  can  be  realized. 

Remember  all  boys  are  not  bad.  They  are  the  victims  of  en- 
vironment, coming  from  indigent  homes,  in  which  there  is  neither 
discipline  nor  order,  a  hit-or-miss  game,  without  a  ray  of  ambition, 
till  finally  they  find  themselves  in  the  clutches  of  the  law  and  then 
as  a  last  resort  they  are  placed  here  with  a  hope. 

Such  institutions  as  this  one,  and  its  companion  piece,  the  East- 
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ern  Carolina  Training  School,  the  home  of  delinquents  are  no  long- 
er an  experiment,  but  a  necessity,  and  have  proven  a  blessing  to 
the  state.  The  vision  of  such  an  institution  was  first  accepted  as 
that  of  a  dreamer,  but  the  trend  of  thought  has  changed  for  daily- 
fine  reports  come  from  old  boys  who  have  made  good  and  are  valu- 
able assets  to  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Just  last  week  the  superintendent  had  a  report  from  a  boy  who 
bears  a  distinguished  name,  named  for  one  of  the  State's  most  out- 
standing citizens.  From  the  name  there  is  reason  to  believe  kin- 
ship or  close  friendship  existed. 

However,  the  young  man  in  question  came  from  a  mountain 
farm,  knew  little  other  than  driving  a  team  of  oxen  mountain  style, 
spent  three  years  and  three  months  here,  entered  the  first  grade 
and  went  to  the  seventh  before  parolment,  showing  at  all  times  by 
his  fine  manner  and  appreciation  that  the  opportunities  given  him 
were  not  disipated. 

He  left  the  school  thirteen  years  ago  and  since  has  proven  him- 
self worthy.  He  has  held  a  position  as  fixer  of  machinery  in  one 
of  the  largest  hosiery  mills  in  the  state,  has  his  home  and  is  pay- 
ing for  it  through  the  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

He  has  a  wife  and  family  and  is  rated  as  a  first  class  citizen  in 
the  community.  And  last  but  not  least  he  often  writes  and  tells 
the  superintendent  that  the  Jackson  Training  School  saved  him. 
We  close  with  this  question.  Don't  you  think  the  state  invest- 
ments are  good  when  it  makes  a  man  of  a  boy  who  never  had  a 
chance? 

******* 

MRS.  JOHN  K.  PATTERSON  DEAD 

Mrs.  John  K.  Patterson,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  several  years 
that  deprived  her  of  the  privileges  she  prized  so  highly,  moving 
about  and  communing  with  nature  and  enjoying  the  sweet  contact 
of  friends,  passed  quietly  and  peacefully  November  9th,  surround- 
ed by  loved  ones  of  her  home,  into  the  great  beyond  with  that  su- 
preme faith  that  sustained  her  throughout  life. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  deeply  spiritual,  she  loved  her  church  with  a 
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passion,  she  enjoyed  the  finer  things  of  life  such  as  art,  music  and 
flowers ;  she  was  a  fond  mother  and  true  friend,  giving  the  best  in 
her  at  all  times  for  the  growth  of  the  finer  elements  that  make  a 
better  life.  i 

She  has  left  as  a  contribution  to  society,  a  splendid  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  who  will  reflect  the  heritage  of  parenthood  in 
carrying  on  the  work  in  the  home,  inj  the  church  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  that  funeral  of  Mrs.  Patterson's,  who  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  orgranization  of  the  North  Carolina  American 
War  Mothers,  and  the  first  state  president,  was  held  at  the  hour 
and  day,  November  11th,  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, — the 
time  of  universal  prayer  for  world  peace. 


BILLY  SUNDAY  DEAD 

Billy  Sunday  known  as  the  "saw-dust  trail"  evangelist,  was  wide- 
ly known  and  in  great  demand  when  in  his  zenith  as  an  evangelist 
of  great  and  persuasive  power.  There  were  many  lesser  lights  in 
the  field  as  evangelist  who  tried  to  imitate  the  baseball  lingo  and 
antics  of  Sunday  while  preaching,  but  like  Sam  Jones  there  was 
but  one  Billy  Sunday.     His  style  was  absolutely  his  own. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  at  the  home  of  his  sister  in 
Chicago,  and  preached  his  last  sermon  two  weeks  before  passing 
suddenly  of  heart  disease,  a  physical  weakness  that  has  caused 
the  death  of  many  men  in  late  years. 


WE  WELCOME  MR.  HUNT 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  one  of  our  finest  friends,  sent  to  us  last  week  a 
splendid  article  abut  birds  and  their  habits,  saying,  "I  am  sending 
this,  thinking  it  will  interest  your  boys",  or  words  to  that  effect. 

This  splendid  gentleman  filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
frequently  lets  a  good  while  lapse  between  communications  to 
"The  Uplift,"  but  eventually  he  returns  with  his  old  time  interest, 
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obsessed  with  the  thought  that  the  school  is  purposely  designed 
to  develop  boys  spiritually,  mentally  and  physically. 

Mr.  Hunt's  interest  in  birds  gives  the  thought  that  the  grounds 
of  the  instiution  offers  a  setting  that  could  be  converted  into  a 
veritable  paradise  for  song  birds  and  other  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage.  Come  over  Mr.  Hunt,  look  the  field  over  and  inspire  our 
boys  with  a  talk  that  will  lead  them  to  conserve  the  wild  game 
rather  than  destroy. 


THE  RED  CROSS  DRIVE 

The  regular  time  for  the  Red  Cross  drive,  between  Armistice 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  is  fast  approaching,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  a  large  membership  from  the  ranks  of  the  city 
and  rural  people. 

The  Red  Cross  is  an  institution  that  is  no  respector  of  persons. 
When  a  call  is  made  there  is  never  a  question  as  to  who  or  where 
for  its  motto  is  "service"  in  instances  where  the  communities  are 
torn  by  hurricane,  ravaged  by  devastating  floods  or  where  people 
are  cringing  beneath  the  blight  of  disease. 

If  you  recall  the  Reel  Cross  rushed  to  the  stricken  of  the  Florida 
hurricane  a  few  months  ago  when  hundreds  were  swept  to  death. 
The  Red  Cross  is  the  friend  of  man.  It  is  one  big  organization  of 
mercy.  To  become  a  member  one  does  not  have  to  possess  a  coat 
of  arms,  or  boast  of  a  family  tree,  neither  have  wealth  nor  culture 
to  be  enlisted,  but  the  spirit  to  help  build  up  an  organization  that 
serves  for  the  sake  of  serving  is  the  only  requisite.  The  price  in- 
vested for  membership — $1.00 — is  nominal,  but  the  returns  cannot 
be  measured  in  money.  The  Red  Cross  never  fails  to  care  for 
those  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 


A  PUBLIC  HOSPITAL  NEEDED 

We  noted  with  great  satisfaction  the  editorial  in  the  Concord 
Daily  Tribune,  approving  the  movement  by  consent  of  the  people 
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for  a  public  hospital  for  our  community,  and  at  the  same  time  em- 
phasizing a  thought  that  we  have  long  pondered  over. 

Editor  Sherrill  commends  the  building  of  schools  in  Cabarrus, 
"no  doubt  badly  needed,  without  an  increase  of  taxation,"  but  he 
has  a  greater  vision  and  gives  expression  to  it  by  saying,  "none  of 
the  schools  were  needed  any  more  than  the  hospital,  and  it  is  no 
more  the  duty  of  a  people  to  educate  than  to  provide  medical  care 
for  those  who  need  it." 

Exactly  our  sentiments  privately  expressed.  We  have  always 
felt  that  it  was  just  as  legitimate  and  imperative,  and  Christian 
like  to  give  the  indigent  medical  care  as  to  give  him  the  rudiments 
of  an  education. 

This  conviction  came  after  many,  many  years  of  gratuitous  wel- 
fare work.  Too  many  times  we  have  seen  suffering  children  in 
homes  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  helplessness,  because  there  was 
no  place  for  the  sufferer  and  no  funds  available  to  place  them  so  as 
to  receive  the  necessary  attention. 

After  these  many  experiences  the  thought  would  come,  which  is 
preferable, — a  hospital  or  a  school?  The  answer  unconsciously 
would  be  a  hospital,  because  to  be  physically  handicapped  through- 
out life  with  an  understanding  mind  only  made  the  misfortune 
more  intense. 

The  Uplift  commends  Editor  Sherrill  in  the  stand  he  takes.  His 
pen  previously  has  wielded  an  influence  in  crystaling  sentiment  and 
there  is  hoping  he  will  continue  to  boost  the  hospital  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  county  commissioners. 

At  least  we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  public  sentiment  is  mould- 
ed in  favor  of  a  public  hospital  and  here  is  hoping  that  the  question 
will  be  favorably  decided  by  a  big  vote  of  the  people.  A  public 
hospital  is  an  institution  of  mery  and  why  should  Cabarrus  county 
be  outstandingly  merciless?  We  have  every  class  of  humanity 
that  any  other  county  possesses. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


In  Life's  Garden 
"Count  your  garden  by  the  flowers, 

Never  by  the  leaves  that  fall — 
Count  your  days  by  golden  hours, 
Don't  remember  clouds  at  all — 
Count     your     nights     by     stars — not 
shadows, 
Count    your    life    with    smiles,    not 
tears, 
And  wish  joy  through   all  your  life- 
time, 
Count    your    age    by    friends,    not 
years." 

— o — 
The  "Be  Kind  to  Husbands  Week" 
comes  just  before   Christmas. 
— o — 
We    are    told    so    often    that    "Love 
makes  the  world  go  round."     So  does 
the  first   cigar   a   small  boy  smokes. 
— o — 
It  has  been  discovered  in  the  cen- 
sus bureau,  at  Washington,  that  per- 
sons   nowadays    marry   younger   than 
their    grandparents.        That    may    be 
so,  but  a  great  many  of  them  marry 
often  er. 

— o — 
Eveiy  now  and  then  we  hear  some- 
thing about  the  rise   in  bread.   Well, 
doesn't  light  bread  have  to  rise  to  be 
light  bread? 

— o — 
Heredity    is  peculiar  in  its  workings. 
A  father  believes  in  it,  and  is  proud 
of  it — until  his  son  begins  to  act  like 
a  fool. 


It  is  told  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  military  powers  are  making  a  lot 
of  bombs  for  war  purposes.  In  Ameri- 
ca the  dole  system  is  making  a  lot 
of    "boms"    of    a    different    character, 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 

but  equally  as  dangerous  to  peace,  or- 
der and  prosperity. 

— o — 
A  man  nowadays  never  brags  much 
about  how  much  money  he  is  making. 
He  is  afraid  the  tax  man  may  hear 
of  it  and  pounce  down  upon  him. 

— o — 
In  times  past  women  were  always 
looking  to  see  if  their  hats  were  on 
straight.        Now   they  look  to  see   if 
they  are  crooked. 

— o — 
Did  you  ever  think  of  it?  A  frown 
has  little  or  no  cash  value.     Nobody 
ever  gets  paid  for  being  disagreeable 
except  a  traffic  cop. 

— o — 
So  many  people  make  the  mistake 
of  saying    the     right    thing     at    the 
wrong    time,    and    the    wrong    thing 
when  it  does  not  fit  the  case. 


There  is  but  one  way  to  build  a 
greater  national  income,  and  that  is 
to  get  out  and  hustle,  and  work,  and 
plan  for  such  increase.  Wealth 
doesn't  just  happen.  It  must  be  pro- 
duced And  we  workers  are  the  ones 
who  must  produce  it  if  we  are  to  get 
our  share  of  it.  It  isn't  a  problem 
of  division;  it  is  one  of  addition. 
— o — 

A  boom  time  is  that  period  in  which 
everybody  spends  the  money  they  ex- 
pect to  make  for  something  they  do 
not  need. 

— o — 

It  is  stated  that  the  Italians  are 
producing  a  synthetic  wool  from 
milk,  eggs   and   flour.     From  present 
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indications  it  looks  as  if  the  Italians 
are  capable  of  producing  most  any- 
thing, in  the  most  horrible  manner, 
but  this  wool  business  Sounds  ike 
flannel  cakes  to  me. 

It  is  pretty  generally  the  case  that 
a  man  puffed  up  with  pride  does  the 
puffing  himself. 

— o — 

The  Pathfinder  speaking  of  "round 
robins" — Uncle  Sam  builds  ships  for 
war;  the  steel  magnates  sell  him 
steel  to  make  them,  and  these  mag- 
nates take  the  excess  profits  and  give 
them  away  to  promote  peace.  I  would 
call  that  sham  maneuvering  with  an 
insidious  vengeance. 

The  Bentztown  Bard,  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  heard  an  expression  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  an  unbearable 
world.  It  aroused  his  ire  and  indig- 
nation. Well,  such  expressions  are 
calculated  to  make  people  think  very 
little  of  the  users  of  them.  If  the 
world  is  unbearable  to  you  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  made  it  so  yourself 
and  not  for  anything  the  world  is  or 
does.  Anybody  who  fails  to  see  the 
use  and  beauty  and  endless  possibili- 
ties of  joy  and  contentment  in  the 
world,  even  with  all  its  misfortunes, 
is  simply  incapable  of  seeing  any- 
thing but  selfishness  and  silliness 
and  utter  absence  of  the  spiritual 
glories  of  life  as  contained  in  the 
simplest  things. 

I  saw  a  dray  load  of  large,  golden- 
hued  pumpkins  roll  into  town  the 
other  day.  It  was  a  gentle  reminder 
of  boyhood  farming  days.  What  a 
world  this  is  to  have  a  pumpkin  time, 


with  weather  snappy  enough  to  make 
you  think  about  pies,  and  about  plain 
stewed  pumpkin,  all  seasoned  and 
stirred  up  ready  to  go  into  the  pies, 
and  which  is  mighty  good  to  eat  cold 
just  as  it  is.  My!  my! 
— o — 
Enter  the  winter  season!  Morning 
hours,  but  yesterday  rosy  and  a-thrill 
with  the  luscious  laughter  o'  autumn, 
shyly  peer  over  the  edge  of  the  world 
through  clouds  of  mist.  Sturdy  sun- 
beams tug  inquisitively  at  these  opal 
veils,  inviting  the  playmates  of  sum- 
mer dawns  to  dart  again  into  games 
of  hide  and  seek.  When  at  last  the 
mist-veils  float  upward  and  away,  a 
frost-decked  world  is  revealed. 
Hedges  of  eternal  green  are  still 
spangled  with  dew,  but  o'er  them  is 
spread  a  silver  sheen.  The  stately 
trees  twinkle  in  the  morning  light — 
grasses,  now  bronzed  and  dray,  glit- 
ter with  a  myriad  crystals,  until  the 
wide-stretching  field  appear  carpet- 
ed with  gems.  The  dahlias  in  their 
gay  gowns  are  departing  from  our 
gardens.  In  crisp  brown  clusters 
droop  the  ghosts  of  the  last  hydran- 
geas— here  and  there,  midst  its  faded 
sister-blossoms,  a  whispering  flower- 
wraith  clings  to  its  past  glory,  echoing 
the  gorgeous  purple  to  which  it  turn- 
ed so  slowly  beneatn  autumn's  invit- 
ing sun,  a  purple  that  seem  to  tingle 
in  the  frosty  air.  How  the  leaves 
scurry  across  the  stieets,  like  chil- 
dren out  of  school  hurrying  to  the 
playgrounds.  The  wan  moonshine,  fil- 
tering through  the  bare  limbs  of  the 
trees,  shares  with  us  the  last  mallow 
gleams  of  autumn — those  flares  of 
fire  and  wine  in  the  sun  and  air 
which    we    love    mo-re    deeply    as    the 
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cold  silence  of  winter  hovers  nigh — 
and  when  suddenly  is  revealed  to  us, 
upon  winter's  arrival,  the  zest  and 
joy  in  tingling  frost  and  flurries  of 
snow!     Then  comes  Faith,  Hope  and 


Courage,  giving  us  bounteously  of 
fire  and  faith,  pointing  out  to  de- 
spairing humanity  the  silver  lining 
'neath  winter's  darkest  cloud! 


IS  THERE  ANYBODY  THERE? 


By  Rev.  Leslie 

Our  children  often  play  with  cards, 
on  each  of  which  is  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  If  I  flung  a  handful  of 
those  letters  in  the  air,  they  would 
fall  on  the  floor,  and  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  very  strange  if  even  two  of 
them  came  down  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  little  word  of  two  letters. 
If  I  went  away,  and  in  time  came 
back  and  found  one  word,  however 
chaotic  the  other  letters  might  be,  I 
should  say: "This  is  an  evidence  of 
mind.  Somebody  has  arrangtd  the 
the  letters  like  that."  If  I  went 
away,  and,  coming  back,  found  not 
only  words,  but  sentences,  and  not 
only  sentences,  but  an  essay,  even  I 
could  not  understand  all  the  words 
that  were  used,  I  should  say,  "This 
is  an  evidence  of  mind,  of  purpose,  of 
plan." 

If  you  took  a  box  of  cards,  on  each 
of  which  was  a  note  of  music,  and 
they  were  flung  up  into  the  air  and 
fell  down,  and  you  went  away,  and 
then  when  ycu  came  back  you  found 
two  of  the  notes  together  made  a 
chord,  or  that  a  number  of  the  notes 
made  a  melody — let  alone  a  harmony, 
let  alone  a  fugue — you  would  say:  "A 
musician  has  been  here.  This  is  the 
mark  of  a  musical  mind."  A  purpose  is 
being  worked  out;  even  if  sometimes 
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it  sounded  as  though  there  was  a  dis- 
cord, even  if  some  of  the  music  seem- 
ed out  of  tune. 

I  have  myself  found  comfort  in  the 
fact,  though  there  are  very  many 
words  in  the  universe  that  I  cannot 
understand,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
universe  is  a  word,  a  sentence,  an  es- 
say, a  theme,  and  not  just  a  number 
of  incidents  flung  out  haphazard.  I 
have  found  comfort  in  the  faith  that 
believes  the  universe  is  harmony,  ev- 
en though  there  seem  to  be  discords 
in  it — the  faith  that  believes  the  uni- 
verse is  a  fugue,  in  which  a  theme  is 
worked  out  with  variations. 

The  alternative  is  incredible.  The 
alternative  asks  for  more  credulity 
than  does  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe.  The  alterna- 
tive means  that  Mendelssohn's  music, 
and  Shakespeare's  poetry,  and  the 
song  of  the  lark,  and  the  moan  of  the 
violin,  and  the  glory  of  the  dawn,  and 
the  scent  of  a  rose,  and  the  pagean- 
try we  call  the  sunset,  and  the  majes- 
ty of  the  stars,  and  a  woman's  love, 
and  a  little  child's  laughter,  a  great 
deed,  a  noble  life,  a  sacrificial  act, 
and  Christ  on  his  cross,  mean  not 
mere  than  the  scum  of  the  sea.  That 
is  incredible.     It  is  impossible. 
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A  DREARY  DAY  BROUGHT  A  VISIT 
FROM  THE  BIRDS 


By  C.  W 

Following  the  killing  frosts,  in 
most  parts,  the  mornings  of  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  of  October,  1935,  there 
followed  almost  a  month  of  delight- 
ful weather,  warm,  dray,  at  times 
balmy.  That  was  what  is  known  in 
some  parts  and  by  a  few  people,  as 
Indian-Summer,  a  season  about  which 
theire  is  some  dispute,  but  the  most 
striking  and,  to  me,  most  plausible 
definition  of  what  Indian-Summer  is, 
and  from  whence  the  name  came  is 
this:  When  the  first  New  England 
settlers  began  to  make  crops  of  corn 
and  other  things  needed  by  man  and 
beast,  they  were  not  familiar  with 
that  season  that  so  often  follows  an 
early  frost  and  extends  the  beautiful 
fall  season  for  a  number  of  weeks 
before  cold  weather  sets  in;  hence 
when  the  first  frosts  fell  and  it  was 
cold  enough  to  indicate  winter  had 
set  in,  these  farmers  gathered  their 
edrn  and  root  crops  into  the  houses 
and  the  Indians  came  and  took  it 
from  them  before  winter  really  set 
in.  So  it  was  named  Indian-Sum-' 
mer,  for  the  reason  the  Indian  took 
advantage  of  the  white  man's  want  of 
climatical  knowledge  to  get  in  his 
Summer's  work  in  a  single  raid  on 
the  settlements.  But  after  having 
this  misfortune  a  few  times,  the  mat- 
ter of  housing  crops  was  defered  un- 
til later.  But  here  I  am  away  down 
in  my  story,  telling  about  Indians 
and  early  settlers,  when  the  headline 
indicates  something  about  birds. 

As   indicated     above    there    was    a 


.  Hunt 

long  and  fine  spell  of  weather  this 
Fall,  and  when  that  spell  was  brok- 
en a  whole  month  after  the  early 
frosts,  it  was  by  a  cold  Norther,  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  rains  that 
fall  at  any  time,  as  such  always 
brings  colder  weather  and  wets  the 
ground  wetter  than  we  like,  and  peo- 
ple who  did  not  have  to  go  out  re- 
mained inside.  When  my  forenoon 
cholres  and  regular  duties  were  done 
I  was  glad  to  get  inside,  and  as  the 
rain  ceased  falling  I  was  attracted  by 
a  pair  of  mocking  birds  which  light- 
ed on  my  well-porch,  and  each  tried 
to  claim  any  place  about  the  premises 
as  its  own.  Did  not  like  company, 
even  in  a  female  or  a  male  mate. 
These  kept  up  their  quarrelings  with 
each  other  and  paid  small  attention 
to  the  other  visitors.  There  are  two 
post  oaks  in  the  front  of  the  house 
and  blue-jays  like  post  oak  acorns 
from  the  time  they  get  nearly  grown 
until  they  are  on  the  ground,  and  eat 
and  gather  these  and  store  them 
where  they  can  reach  them  in  cold 
hard  weather,  and  this  cold  day,  af- 
teir  the  rain  ceased  to  fall  brought  as 
many  as  six  of  these  highly-colored 
jays  seeking  acorns,  which  they  ate 
and  carried  away  and  came  back  for 
more.  In  fact  I  was  none  too  well 
pleased  at  seeing  such,  for  to  me  it 
indicated,  possibly,  early  cold  weath- 
er. And  while  the  mocking  birds 
found  something  here  and  there  about 
the  yard  and  the  jays  flew  hither  and 
thither   with   the   acorns,   there   came 
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three  cardinals,  who  divided  their 
time  between  acorns  on  the  ground 
and  other  things  about  the  yard  they 
seemed  to  find  where  I  could  see  noth- 
ing to  pick  up.  The  cardinal  has  a 
very  strongly  built  beak  or  bill,  and 
can  hull  out  seeds  that  many  birds 
are  unable  to  reach.  Of  these  car- 
dinals two  were  females  and  one 
male,  and  the  females  were  fighting 
each  other  even  when  the  mating  sea- 
son is  months  off.  Then  I  looked  in 
another  direction  and  there  was  a  fe- 
male flicker,  known  in  many  parts  as 
the  yellow-hammer,  which  had  been 
attracted,  possibly,  by  the  presence 
of  the  mockers  and  the  jays  and  the 
cardinals,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  seek- 
ing any  food  these  others  were  look- 
ing for,  but  was  in  some  green  grass, 
digging  into  the  earth,  as  though  it 
was  feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
and  when  it  moved  from  the  place  I 
first  saw  it,  it  was  in  similair  grass 
digging  in  the  same  way.  There  I 
sat  and  observed  the  action  of  four 
species  of  birds,  all  of  which  are  non- 
migiratory,  the  brown  thrush  and  the 


cat    bird    having    disappeared    as    the 
first  cold  was  felt. 

Then  it  was  ecalled  that  last  sum- 
mer a  pair  of  field-larks  seemed  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  about  the 
open  ground  out  in  front,  and  one  day 
I  saw  one  light  in  a  certain  place. 
The  next  I  saw  it  light,  two  of  them, 
again  in  the  same  spot.  Going  there 
I  discovered  the  nest  and  after  that 
watched  them  carry  worm  after  worm 
and  insect  after  insect  to  that  same 
spot,  and  when  the  young  had  grown 
wings  to  fly,  and  had  gone  out.  I  took 
a  spade,  cut  the  turf  into  a  square 
around  the  nest,  then  took  up  the  sod 
on  which  he  nest  was  built  and  set 
it  under  cover,  and  by  that  discover- 
ed that  this  shy  bird  builds  as  good  a 
nest  as  the  quail,  thatching  the  roof 
over  it  in  as  workman  like  manner 
as  most  of  the  tree-building  birds 
build  open  nests.  In  fact  it  was  the 
first  undisturbed  lark's  nest  I  had 
ever  seen,  for  these  generally  build 
on  meadow  lands  and  always  in 
thick  grass. 


RECOMPENSE 

Who  never  wept  knows  laughter  but  a  jest; 
Who  never  failed,  no  victory  has  sought ; 
Who  never  suffered,  never  lived  his  best; 
Who  never  doubted,  never  really  thought; 
Who  never  feared,  real  courage  has  not  shown; 
Who  never  falter,  lacks  a  real  intent ; 
Whose  soul  was  never  troubled  has  not  known 
The  sweetness  and  the  peace  of  real  content. 

— E.  M.  Brainerd. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  NURSE  OF  PEACE 


(Young 

Public  health  nursing  was  fairly 
well  established  in  the  cities,  but  was 
scarcely  heard  of  in  rural  areas  un- 
til the  Red  Cross  began  its  service  in 
1912. 

Today,  all  this  is  changed.  The 
g'ray-uniformed  nurses  of  the  Red 
Cross  are  familiar  figures  in  hun- 
dreds of  communities  where  they  vis- 
it the  bedside  of  the  sick.  Not  only 
do  patients  benefit  by  their  care,  but 
the  health  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  work  is  safeguarded  by 
their  watchfulness  againt  epidemics, 
inspection  of  school  children,  and  in- 
struction in  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  Red 
Cross  public  health  nurses  have  made 
more  than  a  million  home  visits  to 
patients.  They  have  gone  into  schools 
and  inspected  more  than  600,000  chil- 
dren, detected  defects  before  serious 
complications  set  in,  and  sent  many 
children  to  doctors,  dentists  and  ocu- 
lists for  corrections  that  made  school 
work  easier  and  safeguarded  future 
development. 

Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the 
mechanic  and  the  dirt  farmer — city 
and  rural  dweller  alike — call  for  the 
services  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses.  Of 
course,  it  is  humanly  impossible  for 
even  a  large  group  of  professional 
nurses  to  respond  to  all  the  demands 
for  service.  To  meet  this  pressing 
need  the  Red  Cross  trains  many  of 
its  nurses  to  teach  mothers,  fathers 
and  even  younger  members  of  the 
family  to  care  for  chronic  invalids, 
the    aged,    sick   brothers    and   sisters, 


Folks) 

and  others  in  the  home. 

This  is  all  in  a  day's  work  for  the 
Red  Cross  nurses.  Their  more  spec- 
tacular service  occurs  on  disaster 
scenes,  where  any  number  of  nurses 
needed  may  be  called  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  care  for  victims  of  earth- 
quakes, floods,  fires,  hurricanes,  etc. 
In  ma  jot  disasters  emergency  hos- 
pitals are  set  up,  the  injured  victims 
are  treated  immediately  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  and  the  more  se- 
'rious  cases  sent  by  ambulance  to  the 
nearest  hospital  for  further  medical 
and  nursing  care. 

In  safety  as  in  health  the  Red 
Cross  is  the  great  evangelist,  teach- 
ing thousands  each  year  how  to  avoid 
accident  hazards  and  how  to  give 
prompt  help  to  accident  victims.  Red 
Cross  began  its  instruction  in  first 
aid  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
and  since  that  time  has  taught  nearly 
a  million  persons  how  to  help  in 
emergencies. 

Think  of  all  the  bruises  and 
wounds  that  have  been  dressed  by 
these  hundreds  of  thousands;  the  in- 
fections that  have  been  prevented; 
the  fractures  that  have  been  cared 
for  until  the  arrival  of  medical  help; 
the  blood  flows  that  have  been  stop- 
ped; the  shocks  that  have  been  miti- 
gated; the  innumerable  and  varied 
emergencies  that  have  been  success- 
fully met  because  people  have  receiv- 
ed of  Red  Cross  training! 

Red  Cross  health  and  safety  ser- 
vices are  supported — just  as  are  oth- 
er Red  Cross  services — by  the  annual 
Roll  Call.     Everyone  ought  to  have  a 
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part  in  the  Red  Cross,  by  joining 
through  the  local  chapter.  This  year, 
as  always,  the  period  between 
Thanksgiving     D*ay     and      Armistice 


Day — November  11-28 — has  been  set 
aside  for  nation-wide  enrollment  of 
members.  Won't  you  join  the  Red 
Cross? 


HOME  WHERE  HOMELESS  BOYS  ARE 

HAPPY 


By  W.  Leigh  Carneal,  in 

Horatio  Alger,  as  versatile  as  he 
was,  would  find  himself  hard  pressed 
to  discover  even  a  vestige  of  one  of 
his  famous  plots — where  a  cold  and 
cruel  orphanage  forced  youth  to  flee 
to  an  equally  cold  and  cruel  world  to 
sink  or  swim,  do  or  die — in  the  pres- 
ent Richmond  Home  for  Boys  at 
Amelia   and    Meadow    Streets. 

Founded  more  than  90  years  ago, 
it  is  true  that  the  early  history  of 
the  institution  migh  have  inspired 
one  of  those  boyhood  classics,  but  to- 
day it  has  entered  upon  a  field,  as  yet 
untouched,  in  which  the  cultivation 
of  a  religious  background,  idealism, 
character-building,  education  and 
mental  stability  aimed  at  could  not 
be  exceeded  in  the  finest  Christian 
home. 

What  particular  spot  in  the  great 
drama  of  human  existence  in  Rich- 
mond does  this  home  occupy?  Let 
us  listen-in  on  a  short  conversation 
between  a  Richmond  cleric  and  Mrs. 
J.    G.   Wood,  superintendent. 

"Mrs.  Wood,"  the  minister  is  say- 
ing, "I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  little 
boy  I  know,  named  Joe.  He  is  a  frail- 
looking  child  of  studious  habits  and 
happy  disposition. 

"He  has  had  many  homes  since  his 
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mother  and  father  died.  He  had 
kind  and  understanding  parents. 

"A  distant  relative  tried  to  keep 
Joe  and  the  other  children  together, 
but  soon  the  burden  became  too 
heavy  and  Joe  found  himself  going 
from  one  neighbor  to  another.  Final- 
ly, he  was  returned  to  a  distant  rela- 
tive, where  he  is  now  forced  to  sleep 
on  the  floor,  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
bed  space. 

"There  are  no  relatives  who  are 
able  to  give  this  boy  a  home.  Please 
— haven't  you  a  place  for  him  here?" 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  make  the 
usual  investigation  of  his  case,"  Mrs. 
Wood  replied,  "and  if  he  is  found 
qualified,  we  have  a  place  for  him." 

Joe  is  now  in  the  home. 

Another  Richmonder  visits  the 
home  and  has  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Wood. 

"There  is  a  mother  with  several 
children  living  in  my  neighborhood, 
in  a  very  small  apartment  rent-free," 
he  says  to  Mrs.  Wood.  "They  have 
been  there  for  several  years,  but  now 
they  are  asked  to  move  as  the  owner 
expects  to  make  repairs  and  secure 
a  paying  tenant.  The  father  died 
several  years  ago. 

"The  mother  has  had  a  difficult 
time,  working   at   one   thing   and   an- 
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other,  trying  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
the   family  together. 

"One  of  her  little  boys  has  been 
sickly.  His  physician  has  advised 
that  he  drink  lots  of  milk,  but  he  is 
unable  to  get  it.  He  is  retarded  in 
school  because  of  sickness.  A  recent 
physical  examination  shows  that  he  is 
poorly  nourished. 

"Yet  all  the  children  are  attrac- 
tive, with  good  intellectual  equip- 
ment. Can't  you  help  these  little 
boys  by  taking  them  into  your 
home?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  Al- 
though we  are  at  capacity  I'll  see  if, 
somehow,  we  can  take  these  boys,  al- 
so." 

These  boys  are  now  in  the  home. 

These  two  typical  case  histories  in 
brief  illustrate  the  plight  of  both  the 
orphan,  and  the  "half"  orphan. 

Despite  the  antiquity  of  such  prob- 
lems, it  has  not  been  until  recent 
years  that  society  has  really  set  out 
to  give  the  dependent  boy  a  chance  to 
develop  himself  fully.  This  has  been 
caused  chiefly  through  a  lack  of  so- 
cial vision,  though  in  some  instances, 
communities  and  individuals  have 
sometimes    shirked  the   responsibility. 

With  little  or  no  experience  as  a 
guide,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
early  policies  of  the  home,  first  locat- 
ed on  Church  Hill,  should  have  been 
inadequate,  certainly  so  far  as  our 
modern  conception  of  such  an  insti- 
tution is  concerned. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  the  ma- 
jor emphasis  was  on  housing,  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  boy  and  finding 
a  permanent  home  for  him  as  early 
as  possible. 

Too  often,  boys  were  permitted  to 


leave  the  institution  and  go  into  pri- 
vate homes,  solely  because  the  young- 
sters were  viewed  as  good  farm 
hands  or  perhaps  were  able  to  per- 
form some  other  manual  labor  for 
the  foster  parent.  Interest  in  the 
growth,  welfare  and  future  develop- 
ment of  the  boy  was  seldom,  if  any, 
the  major  concern.  The  all-impor- 
tant question  was: 

"How  much  work  can  I  get  out 
of  him?" 

.  The  early  history  of  the  home  is 
the  story  of  a  struggling  institution, 
caused  chiefly  by  the  lack  of  funds. 

In  the  early  1870's,  the  institution 
moved  to  its  present  location,  occupy- 
ing barracks  erected  and  used  by 
Federal  troops  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Two  of  these  bar- 
racks were  used  as  tobacco  stemming 
plants.  After  attending  school, 
taught  a  few  hours  each  day  by  the 
superintendent,  the  boys  were  put  to 
work  in  these  plants. 

In  1923,  the  three-story  building 
then  in  use  was  condemned  by  the 
building  inspector  as  uninhabitable 
and  obsolete. 

A  group  of  young  Richmonders, 
aided  by  the  Young  Business  Men's 
Club,  a  civic  organization,  recogniz- 
ed the  serious  problem  as  a  result  of 
the  condemnation  order  and  raised 
$42,000  through  public  subscription 
and  the  present  building  was  erected. 

In  1927,  the  home  entered  upon  a 
new  era  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G. 
Wood  became  superintendents.  By 
gradual  process  since  that  time,  the. 
board  of  governors  has  been  enlarged 
to  about  forty  representative  men 
and  women  of  Richmond. 

These  members,  ever  mindful  of  the 
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social  responsibility  of  their  posi- 
tions, have  done  a  magnificent  work 
through  service  on  various  commit- 
tees and  much  more  needed  work  is 
being  planned  for  the  future. 

The  home  today  cares  for  about  40 
boys,  which  is  capcity.  These  range 
from  6  to  18  years,  although  boys 
beyond  12  years  of  age  are  not  ac- 
cepted. Only  dependent  boys  are 
eligible  for  consideration  for  admis- 
sion. The  delinquent  boy  is  not  ac- 
cepted, however  needy  he  may  be,  be- 
cause it  is  the  opinion  of  the  board 
that  is  very  unwise  to  attempt  to 
care  for  both  dependent  and  delin- 
quent boys  in  one  unit. 

The  superintendent,  working  in  co- 
operation with  existing  child  welfare 
agencies,  makes  a  thorough  investi- 
gation to  ascertain  the  true  condition 
of  each  applicant. 

One  of  the  outstanding  principles 
on  which  the  home  is  operated  is  that 
the  boys  themselves  do  much  of  the 
work  of  maintaining  the  institution 
as  possible.  They  are  organized  in- 
to work  groups  for  duties  in  the 
kitchen,  dining-room,  pantry,  dormi- 
tory, library,  cottage,  laundry,  press- 
ing room,  sewing,  yard  barn,  garden, 
etc. 

The  boys  rotate  in  serving  in  these 
work  groups,  thereby   learning  to  do 


a  variety  of  things  without  any  one 
becoming  monotonous. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  keeping 
the  health  of  the  boys  always  at  as 
high  a  level  as  possible,  the  home  has 
the  services  of  four  Richmond  physi- 
cians, who  advise  the  superintendents 
and  provide  necessary  medical  atten- 
tion. 

All  the  boys  attend  the  Richmond 
public  schools,  six  being  in  elemen- 
tary, 16  in  junior  high  and  14  in 
senior  high  schools.  Efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  aid  boys  to  obtain  high- 
er educational  advantages,  where 
such  boys  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  absorb  it.  One  boy  was  graduat- 
ed last  June  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  and  another  will  graduate 
in  June,  1936  from  the  V.  M.  I.  There 
is  an  education  committee  of  two 
teachers  which  co-operates  with  the 
superintendent  in  watching  and  guid- 
ing the  educational  growth  of  the 
boys. 

The  athletic  program  centers  chief- 
ly around  football  and  baseball.  Com- 
petitive games  are  played  with  teams 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
In  competing  with  other  boys  in 
sports,  the  home  boys  are  able  to 
drive  away  inferiority  complexes,  so 
often  found  in  dependent  boys  rear- 
ed in   institutions. 


Nature  is  kind  to  humanity.  She  gives  sense  to  a  whole  lot 
of  people — but  the  trouble  is  she  gives  it  to  so  many  of  them 
too  late  to  do  any  good. — Selected. 
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VIRGINIA'S  FAMOUS  OLD  PUBLIC  GAOL 

By  J.  Luther  Kibler,  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  famous  old  "Public  Gaol"  in 
Williamsburg  has  just  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  enterprise,  the 
Williamsburg  Restoration,  Inc.  This 
old  prison  has  a  prominent  place  in 
a  chapter  of  Colonial  history,  of  the 
Spotswood  era,  and  figured  in  Revo- 
lutionary times  in  the  history  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  known  then  as 
the  Illinois  Country. 

Especially  was  this  bastile  of  Co- 
lonial Virginia  landmark  of  unusual 
significance  in  its  association  with 
Fort  Detroit  and  Fort  Sackville  at 
Vincennes  on  the  Wabash.  Patrick 
Henry,  then  Governor  of  Virginia, 
secretly  authorized  George  Rogers 
Clark,  after  Clark  had  told  the  Vir- 
ginia Council  that  "a  country  not 
worth  fightnig  for  was  not  worth 
having,"  to  invade  the  region  north- 
west of  the  Ohio;  when  Clark  cap- 
tured Vincennes,  among  his  prison- 
ers was  the  "Scalp  Taker,"  or  "Hair- 
Buyer  General" — Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Henry  Hamilton  of  Canada,  tem- 
porarily absent  from  Fort  Detroit. 
Hamilton  and  two  of  his  subordinates 
were  led  away,  through  Kentucky,  in- 
to a  kind  of  "Babylonian  Captivity" 
in  the  capital  of  Virginia,  Willams- 
burg.  More  than  a  score  of  other 
captives,  however,  in  this  "grand 
march"  from  the  Wabash,  we're  re- 
leased after  reaching  Williamsburg. 
Here,  in  this  historic  "gaol,"  Ham- 
ilton and  his  two  companions  were 
confined  under  harsh  rules  of  prison 
life  for  more  than  a  year  (1779 — 
1780).     They    wefre    confined    in    this 


prison  that  was  built  for  the  Gener- 
al Court  of  the  Colony,  and  which 
has  been  partially  rebuilt  and  fully 
restored. 

This  famous  old  landmark  was 
built  at  the  same  time  the  first  Capi- 
tol was  built,  in  1701-1704,  following 
the  removal  of  the  Colonial  capital 
from  Jamestown  to  Middle  Planta- 
tion— now  Williamsburg — in  1699. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
at  a  session  held  in  the  "Great  Hall," 
the  northern  wing  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  August,  1701, 
provided  fo'r  a  "substantial  brick 
prison,  30  feet  long  in  the  clear  and 
20  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  three  rooms 
on  the  lowe'r  floor,  viz. :  one  with 
chambers  above  for  the  gaolers  or 
prison  keeper  own  use  and  for  con- 
finement of  small  offenders,  and  the 
other  two  smaller  ones  on  the  lower 
floor  for  gaols  for  the  criminals  of 
both  sexes,  to  be  underlaid  with  tim- 
bers under  ground  to  prevent  under- 
mining." The  striking,  uninviting 
structure*  as  it  stood  for  the  last 
third  of  a  century,  at  least,  measur- 
ed 26  by  35  feet,  outside  dimensions. 

The  framers  of  this  act  of  1701 
Were  no  less  concerned  for  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  than  they  were  for 
their  security  as  wards  of  the  court; 
for  they  enacted  "that  at  one  end 
thereof  there  be  walled  in  with  a  sub- 
stantial wall  10  feet  high,  20  feet 
square  of  ground  for  the  prisoners  to 
be  let  into  air  them  as  occasion  shall 
require  for  preservation  of  their  life 
and  health  till  tryal."     A  portion  of 
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the  foundation  of  this  "substantial 
wall"  was  uncovered  by  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Governor  Spotswood  addressing  the. 
General  Assembly  in  1711  declared 
that  "The  frequent  prosecutions 
against  sheriffs  shew  ye  mighty  de- 
fect or  ye  county  prisons  as  likewise 
the  want  of  one  for  debtors  committ- 
ed by  judgments  of  ye  General 
Court."  The  Burgesses  then  ordered 
that  this  situation  be  considered  by 
the  committee  of  propositions  and 
grievances.  Accordingly,  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1711,  it  was  "Resolved  that 
a  public  gaol  fo'r  debtors  should  be 
built  in  Williamsburg."  It  was  to 
be  built  of  brick  and  well  secured 
with  plank  "32  feet  in  length  and  20 
feet  in  width  from  outside  to  out- 
side." The  act  provided  that  it 
should  be  called  the  "general  court 
prison  for  debtors." 

According  to  the  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  May,  1722, 
this  "general  court  prison  for  debt- 
ors" had  been  erected  adjoining  the 
gaol  for  criminals.  By  an  act  of 
1722,  that  authorized  alterations,  or 
"improvements"  to  the  original  pris- 
on, a  re-assignment  of  the  rooms  in 
both  structures,  for  separating 
"criminals"  from  "debtors,"  was  pro- 
vided for.  Certain  alterations  neces- 
sary for  this  re-arrangement  of  pri- 
son-space was  estimated  to  cost  £130. 
Futhermo're,  the  Burgesses  "Resolv- 
ed: That  a  bill  be  prepared  for  the 
making  of  the  alterations  in  the  pub- 
lic gaol  and  for  building  a  house  for 
the  keeper  and  erecting  a  wall  pur- 
suant to  the  said  report" — report'  of 
"The  Comtie  appointed  to  inspect 
the   public   gaol:        That   a  house  be 


built  adjacent  to  the  said  prisons  for 
the  abode  of  the  said  keeper  thereof 
with  a  yard  to  be  included  with  a 
wall  of  brick  so  as  to  inclose  the 
southside  of  the  said  prisons  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  herewith  offered  to 
the  House."  A  portion  of  the  foun- 
dation of  this  "southside"  wall  was 
n covered   by  the   Restoration. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
who  drew  the  plan  for  this  "abode  of 
the  said  keeper."  The  old  plan  it- 
self would  be  a  valuable  relic.  The 
exact  architecture  of  the  two  "crimi- 
nal" and  "debtor"  prisons  here  has 
presented  an  enigma  to  many  people, 
because  the  "debtors'  prison  for  the 
General  Court"  and  the  house  for  the 
"abode  of  the  keeper"  disappeared 
many  years  ago.  But  the  plan  by 
which  the  Rockefeller  Restoration  has 
restored  the  property  evidently  in- 
cluded all  the  main  features  of  the 
"public  gaol"  and  its  adjacent  build- 
ings including  the  keeper's  "abode," 
the  foundations  of  which,  with  base- 
ment, were  found  to  be  well  preserv- 
ed. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  for  a  while 
resident  in  Williamsburg,  in  his 
"Present  state  of  Virginia"  (1724), 
writes  of  a  separate  prison  for  debt- 
ors near  the  public  gaol,  and  de- 
scribes the  latter  as  a  "strong,  sweet 
prison."  (Gaol  is  often  spelled  "goal'5 
in  the  official  records.)  But  before 
the  alterations  of  1722  were  made  to 
"improve"  this  General  Court  Prison, 
the  gaol  made  conspicuous  history 
for  both  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Here  "Blackboard's"  pirate  crew  of 
13  men,  but  not  "Blackbeard"  him- 
self were   imprisoned   in   1718.       The 
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notorious  Edward  Teach,  alias 
"Blackbeard"  had  been  killed  on 
board  his  vessel  by  Lieutenant  May- 
nard  sent  by  Governor  Spots-wood  in 
response  to  appeals  for  aid  from  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina  to  end  the 
pirate  terror  there.  These  13  pi- 
rates, after  a  trial  in  the  admirality 
court,  were  hanged  to  trees  along 
Capitol  Landing  Road  leading  out  of 
the  city,  which  highway  accordingly 
received  the  name  of  "Hangman's 
Row." 

This  historic  "penintentiary"  has  a 
1776  chapter  to  its  credit  about  which 


the  general  public  seems  nevsr  to 
have  learned  about.  While  the  fa- 
mous Virginia  Convention  of  1776 
was  in  session  at  the  Capitol,  not  far 
away,  declaring  in  favor  of  indepen- 
dence and  setting  up  a  new  govern- 
ment, 13  tories  were  held  in  this  Co- 
lonial bastile,  together  with  several 
of  their  slaves,  all  suffering  misera- 
bly in  the  wretched  quarters.  The 
loyalists  of  Virginia  gave  the  revo- 
lutionary government  more  concern 
and  trouble  than  is  generally  believ- 
ed. 


HOW  THE  ORGAN  MAKES  MUSIC 

When  you  hear  the  sweet,  majestic  music  of  a  pipe  organ, 
do  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  just  in  what  Way  the  organ  pro- 
duces music? 

Although,  like  a  piano,  the  pipe  organ  is  played  by  striking 
keys,  the  music  of  these  two  instruments  is  not  made  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  player  strikes  a  piano  key,  he  causes  a 
little  hammer  to  come  down  upon  one  of  the  many  taut  wires 
inside  the  piano.  The  wire  vibrates  or  trembles,  and  the  vi- 
brations produce  a  sound.  When  the  organist  strikes  a  key, 
he  opens  a  valve,  admitting  a  column  of  air  to  one  of  the  or- 
gan's many  pipes.  The  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  in  the 
pipe  produces  the  sound.  The  pipes  of  the  organ  are  of  dif- 
ferent length  because  the  longer  a  pipe  is,  the  faster  the  col- 
umn of  air  vibrates  through  it  and  so,  by  varying  the  length  of 
the  pipes,  they  are  made  to  produce  the  various  notes  neces- 
sary to  play  a  musical  composition.  The  very  shortest  pipes 
of  the  organ  produce  the  lowest,  most  solemn  notes,  while  the 
longer  pipes  produce  the  high,  shrill  sounds.  Think  of  the 
inner  working  of  the  pipe  organ  the  next  time  you  hear  one 
played.     It  is  truly  a  magnificent  instrument. — William  West. 
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MYLES  COVERDALE  AND  THE  FIRST 
PRINTED  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

By  Ezra  Squier  Tipple,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 


The  English  Bible  has  a  distinc- 
tion all  its  own.  The  familiar  judg- 
ment of  Maeaulay,  "The  English  Bi- 
ble— a  book  which,  if  everything  else 
in  our  language  should  perish,  would 
alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole  extent 
of  its  beauty  and  power,"  is  so  well 
known  as  almost  to  make  necessary 
an  apology  for  repeating  it.  Yet,  as 
this  year  brings  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  complete 
printed  English  Bible,  it  will  help  to 
remind  us  of  our  precious  heritage, 
and  the  man  whose  name  it  bears — 
Myle  Coverdale.  And  who  was  this 
Myles  Coverdale? 

It  is  probable  that  his  surname  was 
taken  from  the  district  where  he  was 
born  Cover-dale,  in  what  is  called 
Richmondshire  in  the  North  Riding. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  now  given  as  "about 
1488,"  though  it  may  have  been  some- 
where near  1485.  He  died  in  1568-9, 
having  come  to  a  goodly  age,  well  be- 
yond four  score  years,  much  admired, 
and  followed  by  all  the  Puritans. 

From  his  childhood  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, given  to  learning,  eager,  dili- 
gent, having  a  sturdy  purpose  and  a 
tenacious  memory.  H^  studied  phil- 
osophy and  theology  at  Cambridge, 
had  an  ever-growing  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, such  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well, who  was  long  his  influential 
friend. 

Some  time  after  Coverdale  entered 
the  convent  of  Austin  friars  at  Cam- 


bridge the  famous  Robert  Barnes  be- 
came its  prior.  When  the  latter  was 
later  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy, 
Coverdale  went  with  him  to  London  to 
assist  him  in  drawing  up  his  defense. 
Later,  leaving  the  convent,  he  assum- 
ed the  garb  of  a  secular  priest  and 
began  at  once  to  preach  against  con- 
fession and  the  veneration  of  images. 
The  intimate  facts  concerning  the 
life  of  Coverdale  are  rather  obscure. 
An  undated  letter  to  Thomas  Crom- 
well, prior  at  least  to  1527,  gives  a 
hint  of  his  religious  inclinations  and 
perhaps  of  his  activites.  In  this  let- 
ter he  writes,  "I  begyne  to  taste  of 
Holy  Schrytures."  It  is  impossible 
to  account  for  his  movements  between 
1528  and  1535;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  most  of  the  time  was 
spent  abroad.  It  has  been  asserted 
that,  in  1529,  he  was  at  Hamburg, 
assisting  Tyndale  in  his  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  evidence 
is  of  doubtful  value. 

He  was  writing,  however,  or  trans- 
lating in  these  silent  years;  for,  in 
1534,  he  brought  out  two  books,  both 
translations,  "Ye  Olde  God  and  the 
Newe"  and  "Paraphrase  upon  the 
Psalms."  Beyond  question  he  had 
begun  the  work  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  English,  which  came 
to  a  glorious  consummation  in  1535, 
in  the  first  completed  printed  English 
Bible. 

In  the  history  of  the  English  Bible 
there  are  two  outstanding  names, 
William    Tyndale    and    Myles,  Cover- 
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dale.  While  this  article  has  to  do 
primarily  with  the  latter,  the  former 
has  so  large  a  place  in  the  story  of 
the  English  Bible  that  his  name  com- 
mands reverence,  inasmuch  as  his 
was  the  first  printed  New  Testament. 
Appearing  in  1525,  it  was  so  eagerly 
sought  after  that  people  went  about 
saying  that  "the  conscience  of  Eng- 
land has  found  a  new  King." 

Coverdale,  undoubtedly,  owed  much 
to  Tyndale,  building  in  large  measure 
upon  what  had  already  been  done  by 
his  predecessor.  But  he  had  genius 
and  ability  all  his  own.  Nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  H.  W.  Hoare,  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  made  this  striking  com- 
parison between  Coverdale  and  Tyn- 
dale: "If  the  latter  be  the  Hercules 
among  our  Biblical  laborers,  the  for- 
mer is  certainly  the  Orpheus.  Diffi- 
dent retiring  in  disposition,  of  deli- 
cate susceptibility,  literary  dexterity 
annd  resource,  with  a  wonderful  ear 
for  cadence  and  rhythm,  it  is  to  Cov- 
erdale we  owe  much  of  the  beautiful 
music  which  seems  to  well  up  out  of 
the  personal  springs  of  our  Author- 
ized Version.  'Cast  me  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me';  'Thou,  Lord, 
in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  thine  hands.  They 
shall  perish,  but  thou  shalf  endure: 
they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment; and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed:  but  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  not  fail.'  Where  can 
we  find  anything  more  perfect,  un- 
less it  be  in  passages  scattered  up' 
and  down  in  our  prayer-book  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which,  is  almost  whol- 


ly, or  in  the  Isaiah  of  our  Bibles, 
which  is  very  largely,  from  the  hand 
of  this  beautiful  translator?  But, 
though  contrasted  with  Tyndale  in 
the  main  features  of  his  character, 
he  is  also  his  indispensable  literary 
complement,  standing  in  relation  to 
him  as  gentleness  does  to  strength, 
pliability  and  grace  to  robustness  and 
vigor,    modesty   to    self-confidence." 

To  the  study  of  the  English  Scrip- 
tures he  gave  practically  his  entire 
life.  He  wrote  or  translated  numer- 
ous tracts  and  books,  some  twenty- 
six  in  all;  but  his  chief  distinction  is 
that  the  first  complete  Bible  printed 
in  English  bears  his  name.  It  is 
this  achievement  which  the  present 
year  commemorates.  It  may  be,  as 
is  often  said,  that  his  translation  as 
a  work  of  scholarship  does  not  rank 
with  that  of  some  other  translators; 
but  he  accomplished  what  no  other 
person  prior  to  1535  had  done.  He 
translated  and  published  a  Bible  in 
the  English  language.  The  publish- 
er and  place  of  printing  of  the  1535 
Bible  have  always  been  a  mystery. 
These  facts  are  not  of  primary  im- 
portance. Coverdale  was  the  inspir- 
ing genius  of  the  enterprise.  The 
place  may  have  been  Zurich,  Frank- 
fort, Cologne,  or  Paris,  what  matters 
it?  The  work  of  translation  was 
probably  done  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
volume  was  probably  printed  on  the 
press  of  Froschover  in  Zurich.  In 
the  version  there  is  no  definite  men- 
tion of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts.  Coverdale  was  not  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  both  these 
languages,  but  was  much  less  well- 
equipped  in  this  respect  than  Tyn- 
dale, as  Coverdale   modestly  acknow- 
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ledges.  He  knaw  German  and  Latin 
extremely  well,  and  a  little  French. 
The  five  "interpreters,"  which  he  said 
that  he  used,  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  version 
of  Pagninus,  part  of  Luther's  trans- 
lation, the  Zurich  version,  and  Tyn- 
dale's  Pentateuch  and  New  Testa- 
ment. His  knowledge  and  ability 
seem  to  have  been  unquestioned.  He 
was  employed  by  Thomas  Cromwell 
to  assist  in  the  Great  Bible  in  1539. 
which  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  all 
English  churches.  The  text  of  this 
is  largely  that  of  the  Bible  of  John 
Rogers,  brought  out  in  1537,  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  of 
which  the  old  Testament  from  Ezra 
to  Malachi  and  the  Apocrypha  were 
substantially  Coverdale's  own.  The 
New  Testament  and  the  first  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  very  closely 
Tyndale's." 

In  1558,  Coverdale  may  have  had 
a  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ge- 
neva version  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  In 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  ac- 
tively concerned  in  the  wider  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

Myles  Coverdale  was  one  of  the 
leading  figures  during  the  progress 
of  the  reformed  opinions  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  By  his  mar- 
riage which  naturally  was  regarded 
as  a  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 


celibacy  cf  the  priesthood,  he  became 
identified  completely  with  the  reform- 
ing party.  He  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Exeter  in  1551,  and  the  vigorous 
Protestantism  of  western  England  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  undoubt- 
edly greatly  aided  by  his  powerful 
preaching  and  influence.  On  Mary's 
accession  to  the  throne,  1553,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  ordered 
to  London,  though  later  he  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  for  Denmark. 

In  1554  he  signed  a  remarkable 
confession  of  faith  in  conjunction 
with  other  Protestant  bishops  and 
martyrs  imprisoned  in  London.  Fol- 
lowing the  signature  of  the  others,  is 
annexed  the  following  notable  decla- 
ration :  "To  these  things  above  said 
do  I,  Myles  Coverdale,  late  bishop  of 
Exeter,  consent  and  agree  with  these, 
mine  afflicted  brethren,  being  prison- 
ers.    Mine  own  hand,  M.  C." 

This  mail)  modest,  conscientious, 
laborious,  a  thoroughly  honest  and 
good  man,  who  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  introduction  of  German 
spiritual  culture  to  English  readers 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  consistenly  Protestant  re- 
former, the  church  of  the  present  day 
does  well  to  honor  both  for  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  English  and  for 
many  of  the  most  cherished  phras- 
ings  of  beautiful  and  tender  passages 
of  the  Scriptures. 


Who  is  wise?  He  that  learns  from  everyone.  Who  is  pow- 
erful? He  that  governs  his  passion,  Who  is  rich?  He  that 
is  content. — Benjamin  Franklin. 
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THE  LADDER  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 


By  Professor 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the 
most  beloved  of  American  poets,  was 
an  admirable  and  lovable  man,  but 
not  so  deeply  religious  as  was  Whit- 
ter.  Yet  in  his  well-known  poem, 
"The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  he 
has  given  felicitous  expression  to  one 
of  the  most  blessed  truths  of  our  holy 
religion,  namely,  that  though  we  fall 
into  sin,  we  may  by  the  grace  of  God 
climb  out  of  our  degredation  to  lof- 
tier heights  of  character  than  we  had 
attained. 

Saint     Augustine!     well     hast     thou 
said, 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our     feet     each     deed     of 
shame ! 

All      common      things,      each      day's 
events, 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 
Are   rounds  by  which  we  may   as- 
cend. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design, 
That  makes  another's  virtues  less; 

The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine 
And  all  occasions  of  excess; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things; 

The   strife  for  triumph  more  than 
truth ; 
The    hardening    of    the    heart,    that 
brings 
Irreverence     for     the     dreams     of 
youth ; 

All  thoughts  of  ill;   all  evil  deeds, 


Gilbert  Voigt 

That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of 
ill; 
Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will; — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled 
down 

Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 

The  right  of  eminent  domain. 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we    have     feet     to     scale     and 
climb 
By  slow  degress,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That   wedge-like    cleave   the    desert 
airs, 

When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies, 

Are    crossed    by   pathways,   that    ap- 
pear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

The    heights    by    great    men    reached 
and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But    they,     while     their     companions 
slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 
With    shoulders    bent    and    downcast 

eyes, 
We  may  discern — unseen  before — ■ 
A  path  to  higher  destinies, 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 

If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain. 


When  you  call  upon  a  thoroughbred  he  gives  you  all  the 
speed,  strength  of  heart,  and  sinew  in  him.  When  you  call 
upon  a  jackass,  he  kicks. — Selected. 
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WHITE  LIGHT  CONTAINS  MANY  COLORS 


Light  the  greatest 
mankind;  the  guiding  angel  of  the 
universe;  the  sun  that  makes  the 
corn  and  wheat  grow;  that  patroness 
of  lovers,  the  moon;  the  stars  that 
twinkle  and  laugh  at  you  at  night; 
all  wonderful,  but,  what  is  this  pow- 
er that  for  millennias  has  hurled  its 
goodness,  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles 
a  second,  toward  our  little  earth? 
Though  we  can  not  explain  to  you 
fully  what  it  is  we  can  make  a  fair 
effort  to  explain  its  value  to  us  and 
what  it  does. 

It  is  believed  that  white  light  is 
the  most  complete  because  within  it 
there  are,  literally,  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  Isaac  Newton  has  dem- 
onstrated that  within  sunlight  there 
is  a  combination  of  an  array  of  col- 
ors, ranging  from  red  to  violet.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  light  including: 
electric,  radio,  ultra-violet  radiations, 
X-rays,  gamma  rays  and  cosmic  rays. 
Many  of  these  are  of  much  impor- 
tance in  our  every  day  life,  for  with- 
out these  life  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  complicated  than  it  is. 

When  a  beam  of  sunlight,  which 
contains  most  of  the  colors,  is  allow- 
ed to  pass  through  a  red  glass,  the 
white  light  enters,  but  the  red  still 
exists,  because  the  red  glass  destroys 
all  but  the  red.  This  shows  that 
color  is  a  matter  of  destruction ;  that 
most  colors  are  subtracted  from 
transmitted  or  reflected  light,  leaving 
what  is  left  over,  the  color  of  the 
material.  All  the  lights  do  not  pos- 
sess all  or  most  of  the  colors,  as  does 


(Selected) 

attribute  to  the  sunlight  which  approaches  close 
to  being  a  universal  white  light. 

Man  should  look  upon  his  conquest 
of  night's  darkness  with  pride,  for 
today  almost  every  hamlet  and  town 
is  kindled  with  a  blaze  of  light.  It  is 
a  long  and  colorful  period  from  the 
beginning  of  night  lighting  with 
crude  torches,  to  the  present  up-to- 
date  lamps  which  burst  into  flame  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch.  Today,  electric 
lamps  are  available  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  the  largest  which  is  a 
lamp  of  50,000  watts  at  120  volts, 
weighing  35  pounds,  to  the  smallest 
which  is  the  "grain  of  wheat,"  used  in 
surgery  and  weighing  one-thousandth 
of  a  pound  and  producing  one-five- 
millionth  of  the  light  of  the  largest. 

Life  and  health  are  dependent  upon 
light  for  more  than  merely  its  supply 
of  energy.  Rickets  can  now  be  pre- 
vented by  baths  of  that  invisible 
light,  called  ultra-violet,  instead  of 
by  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil.  Nearly 
any  vegetable  oil  Or  fat  can  be  acti- 
vated by  exposure  to  sunlight  or  ar- 
tificial sunlight,  and  made  rich  in 
Vitamin  D,  which  prevents  and  cures 
rickets.  We  are  impressed  by  the 
potency  of  sunshine  vitamin  in  dis- 
ease and  health  when  we  learn  that  a 
few  milligrams  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance ergosterol,  irradiated  briefly, 
is  equivalent  in  potency  to  an  entire 
quart  of  cod-liver  oil.  Light  is  not 
only  a  means  of  seeing  for  it  tans 
our  skin  in  summer;  makes  our  food; 
allows  us  to  know  the  universe,  which 
is    written    in    light;    colors    our    sur- 
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roundings;   tempers  our  dispositions; 
and  is  really,  without  a  question  of 


doubt,  man's  greatest,  most  essential, 
and  yet  most  undiscovered  attribute. 


A  great  deal  of  this  world's  trouble  results  because  so  many 
people  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  to  keep 
still. — Selected. 


PUNCTUALITY 

(Selected) 


One  of  the  greatest  assets  in  mod- 
er  life  is  an  ability  to  be  on  time.  In- 
deed this  is  imperative  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  as  very  few  executives 
would  permit  their  employees  to  con- 
tinually be  lax  in  arriving  at  the  of- 
fice. A  punctual  man  is  to  be  depend- 
ed upon.  The  person  who  is  always 
a  few  minutes  late  in  meeting  his 
business  or  social  engagements  sel- 
dom succeeds,  owing  to  general  unde- 
pendability. 

Suppose  train  schedules  awaited 
the  individual  pleasures  of  the  loco- 
motive engineers.  What  a  serious 
setback  to  rail  transportation,  not  to 
mention  other  consequences  involving 
human  life!  Suppose  ship  sailing 
were  delayed  to  suit  the  personal 
whims  of  the  respective  captains,  who 
found  it  inconvenient  to  be  at  the 
docks  at  the  scheduled  hour  of  depar- 
ture. How  long  would  the  public 
support  such  an  undependable  line? 

A  man  who  fails  to  be  "on  time" — 
he  it  for  business  or  pleasure — is  one 
who  cannot  be     relied     upon     in     an 


emergency.  Ten  to  one  he  will  fail 
in  his  every  pursuit  because,  funda- 
mentally, he  lacks  that  sterling  quali- 
ty of  dependability.  He  may  offer 
excuses  (many  of  them  stereotyped) 
to  condone  his  belated  appearances, 
but  the  fact  remains  he  is  not  relia- 
ble, hence  may  be  regarded  as  a  busi- 
ness and  social  liability. 

People,  generally,  should  exercise 
greater  care  in  making  appoint- 
ments. It  is  better  to  be  at  the  place 
appointed  ahead  of  time  than  late, 
for  people's  confidence  begins  to  ooze 
away  if  they  are  forced  to  wait  im- 
patiently the  long  overdue  arrival  of 
a  time  careless  man  or  woman. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  instill, 
constantly,  in  the  minds  of  the  grow- 
ing girl  or  boy  the  value  of  punctuali- 
ty. When  the  adolescent  learns,  by 
bitter  experience,  that  he  or  she  will 
not  get  far  in  life  without  this  neces- 
sary qualification,  they  will  exercise 
greater  care  in  strictly  observing 
punctuality. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Shrewsbury  and  a  group  of 
boys  have  been  cleaning  and  beauti- 
fying the  campus  grounds  the  past 
week. 

— o — 

Messrs  Query  and  J.  L.  Carriker 
and  a  group  of  boys  have  been  un- 
loading coal  at  our  siding  here  re- 
cently. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Emma  Murr,  Cooleemee,  N. 
C,  the  new  matron  has  arrived  and 
expresses  herself  well  pleased  with 
the  school  and  work. 

Our  hogs  are  quite  delighted  these 
days  since  they  have  four  acres  of 
alfalfa  in  which  to  graze.  Hereto- 
fore the  run  has  been  too  small. 

Mrs.  Marshall  is  doing  substitute 
work  in  the  sewing-room  this  month. 
Mrs.  Marshall  is  no  stranger  for  on 
previous  occasions  she  has  served  as 
matron  here. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Maud  Harris,  who  lately  has 
accepted  the  place  as  matron  in  the 
Receiving  Cottage  is  spending  her 
vacation  in  Greensboro  with  her  son, 
J.  Rowland  Harris, 

In  going  about  the  campus  we  no- 
tice that  a  large  number  of  our  small- 
er boys  indulge  in  playing  marbles, 
and  spinning  tops.  This  is  fine  sport 
for  the  little  fellows. 
— o — 

Milard  Owenby,  one  of  our  finest 
boys,  who  has  been  at  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  Gastonia,  for  the  treatment 
of  an  infected  leg  has  returned  to  the 


School  greatly  benefitted.  We  are  glad 

to  have  Millard  back  in  the  School. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Betty  Lee,  matron  at  Cottage 
No.  2,  is  not  able  to  be  at  work  due 
to  a  fall  she  received  last  Friday  af- 
ternoon while  shopping  in  Efird's 
Store  in  Concord.  Miss  Lucy  May 
Lee  is  acting  as  matron  in  her  moth- 
er's place. 

— o — 

Mr.  Boger  has  made  a  trade  and 
supplied  the  bairn  yard  with  two 
handsome,  young  horses. 
.  In  the  trade  Mr.  Boger  disposed  of 
some  of  his  old  stock  realizing  it 
takes  as  much  to  feed  an  old  horse, 
unable  to  do  much  work,  as  it  does  a 
younger  one  that  can  pull  the  plow, 
and  stand  the  test  at  any  time. 
— o — 

The  truck  gardens  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  L.  S.  Presson,  is  pro- 
ducing carrots,  radishes,  rape,  let- 
tuce, peepers,  curly-mustard,  turnips, 
beets  and  Chinese  cabbage.  Really 
one  would  think  it  the  spring  of  the 
year  when  looking  upon  the  little 
truck  farm.  The  boys  are  enjoying: 
this  abundance  of  vegetables  fresh 
and  crispy  from  the  farm  gardens. 

Due  to  the  approach  of  the  Thanks- 
giving festivities  we  notice  a  large 
majority  of  our  boys  preparing  them- 
selves rabbit  sticks,  to  partake  in  the 
annual  hunt. 

We  saw  one  little  boy  with  a  good- 
looking  rabbit  stick,  with  the  initials 
carved  on  it,  "N.  R.  A."  Upon  in- 
quiry as  to  the  meaning  of  this,  the 
little  boy  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
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eye,   remarked  proudly,   "No   Rabbits 
Allowed." 

— o — 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bassinger,  who  is  sent 
out  by  the  butter-fat  testing  associa- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  State  College, 
has  been  at  Jackson  Training  School 
testing  the  milk  to  see  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  produced  by  each  cow.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  eliminate  the  cows 
giving  a  low  grade  of  milk,  hoping 
to  b»*ing  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter-fat  to  the  highest  standard 
possible.  The  Jackson  Training 
School  dairy  has  a  good  rating  in  the 
state  both  for  production  of  milk  and 
butter-fat. 

— o — 

What  was  once  a  beauty  spot,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  fun  and  sport  for 
the  boys  on  every  4th  of  July,  was 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  dairy.  This 
lake  had  gotten  so  filled  up  with  mud 
and  carp,  that  it  was  drained  last 
year  after  the  boys  finished  seining 
on  July  4.  It  was  our  desire  to  have 
the  bottom  clearned  out  and  lake  re- 
stocked with  bass  and  other  desirable 
fish.  Due  to  the  depression  and  oth- 
er pressing  work,  the  lake  has  gone 
unfinished  until  now.  We  hope  that 
the  work  will  go  forward  now  and 
be  in  good  shape  soon. 
— o — 

On  November  10th  we  heard  a  very 
constructive  and  earnest  talk  on 
"Why  We  Do  Not  Want  War  Again" 
by  Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, N.  C.  After  reading  verses 
from  4th  Chapter  of  Micah  and  Mat. 
5 :  43-44  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  gave  clear- 
ly six  points  as  to  why  we  do  not 
■want  war  again. 


The  speaker  called  to  our  minds 
that  seventeen  years  ago  on  Novem- 
ber 11th  during  the  great  World  War 
the  warring  nations  decided  to  stop 
fighting  until  peace  terms  could  be 
made  by  the  opposing  forces.  This 
day  was  known  as  Armistice  Day. 
''On  November  11,  1918  there  was 
great  rejoicing  throughout  the  world 
wherever  there  were  people  who  had 
a  country  in  war.  This  was  the  great- 
est war  ever  known  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  war  would  end  all  war.  But 
people  forgot  after  years  have  passed 
and  begin  not  to  care  or  do  thefr  part 
towad  fostering  other  wars." 

May  30th  is  a  National  Memorial 
day  iotr  those  who  went  to  defend 
their  country  in  the  Civil  War  and 
other  wars.  Armistice  Day  is  not  a 
Memorial  Day,  but  a  day  to  talk 
peace.  Today  when  Italy  is  fighting 
Ethiopia  it  would  be  very  easy  to  in- 
volve other  nations  and  our  own  na- 
tion and  practically  involve  the  whole 
world  again  in  war.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  dwell  on  wax;  we  need  to 
think  in  terms  of  peace  and  how  to 
keep  peace.  m 

The  first  point  in  the  discourse  was 
that  there  is  nothing  glorious  about 
war  any  mare.  In  former  wars  peo- 
ple have  me  in  the  open,  man  power 
against  man  power,  but  today  fight- 
ing is  done  at  long  range.  We  have 
resorted  to  camouflage,  trenches, 
bombing,  gasses,  and  all  the  horri- 
ble devices  for  taking  life. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  is 
no  virtue  to  war.  There  was  a  time 
when  strength  matched  against 
strength.  The  best  in  courage,  brav- 
ery, and  defense  of  right  principles 
was  called  into  play.  The  World  War 
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has  brought  a  crime  wave  over  the 
whole  world.  Virtue  has  been  re- 
placed by  had  habits,  laziness,  dis- 
content, restlessness.  No  country  is 
any  better  in  virtues  after  war.  Dur- 
ing he  World  War  there  were  gath- 
ered together  25  million  men.  These 
were  examined  to  see  the  fitness  of 
each  physically  and  mentally.  A  pick- 
ed lot  of  men  were  sent  to  camps  for 
training.  There,  the  men  were  fur- 
ther weeded  out  until  there  were  ten 
million  of  the  finest  type  of  men,  the 
future  manhood  and  citizens  of  the 
country.  Ten  millions  were  killed  in 
war.  These  were  capable  men  who 
could  be  leaders  and  thinkers  of  our 
nations.  After  destroying  the  flower 
of  the  nations,  we  have  left  the 
maimed,  the  blind,  the  nerve-racked, 
shell-shocked,  handicapped  men  to 
lead  and  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  next 
generation  of  children  who  are  bound 
to  be  weaker  physically  and  mental- 
ly. We  find  that  in  France  61  per 
cent  of  the  men  slain  in  battle  were 
those  between  the  ages  of  19  and  31 
years. 

The  third  point  brought  out  by  the 
speaker  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  way  people  kill  each  other.  There 
is  no  chance  now  with  machines, 
planes,  gasses,  etc. 

It  has  been  found  that  disease 
germs  and  deadly  gasses  can  be  pour- 
ed out  over  fields  of  grain,  crops  and 
fruit;  thus  killing  those  who  use  the 
fruit  or  grains. 

The  fourth  points  is  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  cause  of  wafr.  In  the  past 
wars  did  not  cost  in  lives  or  money 
as  they  do  today.  The  Revolutionary 
war  covering  a  period  of  eight  years, 
cost  the  county   170   millions  of   dol- 


lars, while  the  World  Wa/r  cost  24© 
millions  of  dollars  per  day.  In  France 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country  put  to- 
gether amount  to  92%  billions  of  dol- 
lars, while  their  debt  is  46  billions. 
In  America  92  per  cent  of  our  money 
goes  to  the  payment  of  war  or  the 
preparations  for  war. 

The  fifth  points  is  that  we  can  no> 
longer  shelter  innocent  people.  There 
are  bombs  exploding  every  20  min- 
utes and  these  can  be  fired  seventy- 
five  miles  away  from  the  point  where 
they  hit. 

The  sixth,  and  greatest  point  is 
that  war  is  not  in  keeping  with  what 
Jesus  preached.  He  taught  love  and 
peace.  Today  people  are  talking  of 
establishing  a  Peace  Department  just 
as  we  have  a  War  Department.  This 
Peace  Department  will  send  out  li- 
terature and  pictures  which  will  in- 
still peace  and  love  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people.  There  will  be  an 
exchange  of  students  of  various  coun- 
tries so  that  there  might  be  a  better 
undersanding  of  other  naions.  An 
International  University  would  be  es- 
tablished where  students  of  all  na- 
tionalities could  meet,  study  and  try 
to  understand  the  problems  of  each 
nation  in  their  dealings  with  other 
nations.  International  Training 
Peace  Camps  could  be  founded  and 
boys  and  girls  of  all  countries  could 
gather  together  in  happy,  wholesome 
atmospher  of  love  and  understanding 
of  each  other.  This  Peace  Depart- 
ment could  foster  Annual  Peace  cele- 
brations, encourage  world  cruises 
which  would  carry  them  to  all  coun- 
tries. In  other  words,  if  we  talk  and 
think  peace,  we  can  better  live  peace. 
Christ   said,  "Ye  have   heart  that  it 
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hath  been  said,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  them    that   hate    you,    and    pray    for 

neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy.'  But  them  which  despitefully  use  yo»,  and 

I   say  unto  you,   Love  your  enemies,  persecute  you." 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 


OUR  PRESIDENTS  UP  TO  DATE 

Washington  first — he  arranged  the  finance ; 

Then  came  John  Adams,  who  quarreled  with  France. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third — Louisiana  he  bought ; 

Fourth,  Madison,  under  whom  England  was  fought. 

James  Monroe  gave  the  doctrine  and  let  in  Missouri ; 

Then  Adams,  who  tariff  aroused  men  to  fury. 

Jackson,  seventh,  refused  the  bank  a  new  charter. 

And  made  poor  Van  Buren  to  panic  a  martyr. 

William  Harrison  died  and  by  Tyler  was  followed ; 

Under  Polk  all  the  troops  in  a  blood  war  wallowed. 

Taylor,  eleventh,  had  trouble  with  slavery; 

Fillmore  put  through  the  Clay  compromise,  with  bravery. 

Then  Pierce  struggled  with  the  Nebraska  division. 

And  Buchanan  was  in  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  wise  in  a  time  of  depression, 

When  Southern  states  fought  for  the  right  of  secession. 

Andrew  Johnson  came  next,  was  impeached  and  acquitted. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  two  terms  seemed  fitted. 

Hayes  followed;  then  Garfield,  whom  Arthur  succeeded; 

Then  Cleveland,  who  Congress  by  veto  impeded. 

Harrison's  term  gave  the  Tariff  a  send-up, 

And  Cleveland  again  held  the  Democrats'  end  up. 

McKinley  waged  war  with  the  poor  Spanish  nation, 

And  Roosevelt,  T.  R.  upheld  arbitration. 

Then  Teddy  named  Taf  t,  and  the  G.  0.  P.  split  up ; 

Next  Wilson,  and  the  sky  with  the  World  war  was  lit  up. 

A  popular  vote  gave  the  League  a  hard  whack, 

And  Harding  was  picked  to  bring  normalcy  back. 

"Silent  Call''"  Coolidge  urged  the  saving  of  cash ; 

Hoover  came  in — and  then  the  great  crash! 

Lastly,  Roosevelt  the  Second,  whose  Recovery  Plan; 

Is  aimed  to  relieve  the  "forgotten  man." 

—The  Pathfinder. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  November  10,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(13)    Arthur  Boyette  13 

(12)  William  Dillon  12 
<4)   Alden  Jones  12 

(19)    Earl  Rogers  19 

(13)  Richard    Sullivan  18 
(19)    Ashley  Thompson  19 

(5)  Vermont   Whitley  16 
Hansel  Pate 

Caleb  Jolly 
John  Mecum 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
William  Anders  4 

(2)  Roscoe  Ashburn  5 
J.  D.  Ashe  2 
Sam  Batts  11 

(6)  James  Cashwell  14 

(3)  William   Goodson  16 
Glenn  Hines  3 
John    Kellam  7 
Claude    McLaughlin  12 

(19)  Millard  Owenby  19 
James  White  5 

(4)  Eugene  Whitt  16 
Everett   Williamson  14 

(4)    Wiley    Willoughby  10 
Hai-vard  Winn  17 
Junius  Yarborough  12 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

James   Boyce  11 

(3)  John   Capps  6 
Virgil    Cecil  3 

(4)  Leland    Crosby  4 
Warren  Godfrey  2 
Council   Holden  2 

(8)    Thomas  Horton  12 

(7)  Clyde  A.   Kivett  12 

(3)  Oscar  Roland  4 

(4)  Myron  Whitman  8 

COTTAGE  No:  3 

(14)  William  Barber  15 
Emerson  Barnhill  8 
Robert  Batson  4 


Marcellus  Gurganus  14 
Edgar  Hatley  2 
Claude  Hicks  8 
William  McRary  13 
Charles  Vanhoy  3 
(6)    Porter    Willhite  15 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
James  Bartlett  7 
Clyde  Dixon  12 
Thomas  Maness  5 
(10)Joe   McPherson  10 
Jack  McRary  14 

(3)  Elmo  Parrish  6 
Clyde  Reece  7 

(5)    Richard   Sprinkle  11 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)  Paul  Johnson  11 
(2)    Moriroe  Keith  5 

George  Kye  14 
(2)    Louis  Tarkington  15 

(4)  Robert  Worthington  12 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(12)    Earl  Bass  13 

Thomas  Hamilton  9 
(2)    Robert  Keith  7 
Leonard  Melton  7 
John  Robbins 
(2)   James   Stepp  10 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  7 

(5)  Emerson    Frazier  11 
Harold  Gunter  2 

;19)   Caleb  Hill  19 

(5)  Ray  Hudson  11 
Clarence  Ivesteir 
Kenneth  Messick  8 

(9)  R.  B.  Norton  11 
Theodore  Nines  13 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(2)    Ernest  Owens  7 

James    Ferrell  3 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 
Alvis  Browning  3 
William  Craven  4 
Charles  Crotts  8 
C.  D.  Grooms  10 
Carroll  Hoyle  7 
(18)   Frank  Hall  18 

(6)  Hoytt  Hudson  13 

(2)  Levi   Merritt  6 
(12)    Ben  Overby  16 

Homer  Smith  11 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(3)  Jack  Carver  10 

(2)  Norwood   Cockerham  14 
Robert  Ellis  3 

(9)   J.  B.  Grooms  9 

(3)  David  Kirksey  7 
Walter  Merritt  2 
Marvin  Miller  9 

(5)  James  Patterson  12 
Edward   Shuler  9 
James  L.  Singleton  2 
Winston  Strickland  5 

(2)  Clayton   Watts  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  Everett    Bell  15 

(2)    Charles  Bowman  12 

(7)  Louis  Crawford  17 
(2)    Bennie  Holland  16 

(18)    David  Hodge  18 

(4)  James  Hicks  4 
Norman  McGee  8 

(6)  Theodore  Rector  7 
(11)    Eldridge  Ward  16 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(9)    Earl  Atwood  14 
Alphus  Bowman  5 
Marvin  Edwards  3 
Ql)    Horace  Faukner  16 
Frank  Henslev 

(5)  Alfred  Holleman  13 


(6)  Basil  Johnson  14 
(10)    Edward  Lockamy  15 

Frank  Lewis  5 
(3)    Glenn  O'Quinn  14 

(7)  Eli  Philemon  15 
Andrew  Powell  13 
Homer  Quick  14 

(2)  William   Stevens  10 
(10)    Lonnie  Sloan  13 

(3)  Thomas  Welch  17 
Olive  Weaver  12 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(3)    Leon  Burkhead  11 

Warren  Medlin  4 
(3)   Jennings   Norris  15 
Claudius   Pickett  10 
Linwood  Potter  9 
i'19)    Howard  Wilson  19 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Bernice  Baker  3 

(5)  Allen  Davis  6 

(3)  Lehman  Finch  8 

(4)  Hubert  Jones  12 

(2)  Stacy  Long  6 
Robert  McKec  3 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Henry  Abernethy 
Robert  Alexander  15 

(3)  John  Caddell  13 

(8)  George    Gibson  9 
Montford   Glasgow  4 
Glenn  Jenkins  4 

(4)  Wilson  Medlin  12 
(8)    George  McManus  14 

Edward  Martin  8 
(4)    Harley   Pennell  10 
Paul  Rhodes  5 
Marshall  Scoggins  9 

(6)  Richard  Wilder  8 
(3)    Roy  Wyrick  14 

(2)    Frank  Wakefield  11 


When  anyone  offers  you  something  for  nothing,  watch  out! 
It  probably  is  worth  exactly  what  it  costs — nothing. 

— Exchange. 
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*  We  need  not  wait  to  do  good  ere  it  might  be  * 
1  too  late;  f 
$  As  we  go  onward  and  wearily  plod  * 
%  Let  us  ceaselessly  pray  and  give  thanks  to  J 
$  God.                                                                $ 
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SOME  CAUSES  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

I  met  a  rich  man  who'd  grown  old 
And  very  infirm,  too — 
Said  he :     "My  lad,  I'd  give  my  gold 
To  be  as  strong  as  you!" 

Said  I  to  him:     "I  crave  your  wealth, 
A  fact  I  won't  dei;y — 
Yet,  riches  can't  restore  your  health 
So,  you're  more  poor  than  I." 

Then,  later  on,  by  chance  I  met 
A  man  devoid  of  sight — 
I  thought,  my  lot  would  be  worse  yet 
Were  I  in  that  man's  plight. 

I  asked:  "My  friend,  how  can  you  smile 
Since,  nevermore  you'll  see?" 
He  answered:  "Life  is  well  wdrth  while, 
And  just  as  sweet,  to  me!" 

A  man  on  crutches  hobbled  by, 

And  whistled  as  he  went; 

The  need  to  use  them  brought  no  sigh — 

To  walk,  he  was  content. 

To  some  the  world  seems  harsh  and  cold, 
And  life  a  bitter  cutse — 
And  they're  inclined  to  sneer  if  told 
That  their  lot  could  be  worse. 

And  still,  that  rich  man  that  I  met; 
The  crippled  man — the  blind — 
Had  learned  that  life  held  sweetness  yet, 
Which  tlrouble  helped  them  find. 

With  those  three  men  your  lot  compare; 
Then,  like  me,  you  will  say — 
That;  "Thoagh  Fate  seems  at  times  unfair, 
We  should  give  thanks  today!" 

— Selected. 
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ONE  WAY  TO  LOOK  AT  IT 

Looking  back  over  the  last  twelve  months  we  are  glad  for  them 
all,  just  exactly  as  they  happened  and  filled  with  every  one  of  the 
incidents  and  "accidents"  that  came  with  them.  It  was  a  great 
year.  We  would  not  change  one  single  part  of  it,  except  to  have 
less  automobile  accidents. 

Years  are  filled  with  just  about  what  a  fellow  puts  into  them. 
They  are  something  like  the  photograph  that  the  artist  sets  on 
an  easel  and  repaints.  It  comes  out,  not  quite  true  to  life,  but 
amazingly  glorified  and  full  of  life  and  loveliness. 

Life  is  like  that,  too.  It  can  be  glorified  and  made  splendid  with 
color  and  beauty,  and  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
what  kind  of  a  picture  there  is  to  start  with. 

A  blind  man  rode  down  on  the  street  car  with  us  recently.  He 
has  been  always  like  that — never  could  see  from  the  day  of  his 
birth.  We  talked  casually  and,  in  the  eager  way  that  blind  folk 
have,  he  said,  as  we  rode  along : 

"I've  got  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for — I  sure  have.  My  home  belongs 
to  me,  I've  got  a  nice  wife  and  a  dandy  baby,  my  business  takes 
me  all  over  town  and  I  meet  any  number  of  fine  people.  It's  a 
great  life." 

Outside  we  passed  several  vendors  of  pencils,  one  organ  player. 
I  spoke  of  them. 

"Poor  devils,"  he  replied,  "They  couldn't  see  the  bright  side  of 
it;  wanted  people  to  keep  them.  I  did  not  want  that.  I  wanted 
to  keep  myself,  and  when  I  started  out  to  do  it,  there  was  all  kinds 
of  help  waiting  for  me."  . 

There  is  all  kinds  of  help  waiting  for  the  sinner  who  wants  to 
get  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Devil  and  into  God's  world.  Anyone 
can  make  this  world  a  World  For  God. — Old  Hurry  graph. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Let  us  thank  God  that  we  are  men  and  women  created  with  in- 
telligence, with  reason,  with  the  power  to  choose  and  with  the 
strength  to  endure  hardships. 
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Let  us  thank  God  that  we  are  capable  of  reactions  to  our  fellow- 
men  that  are  sympathetic  and  charitable.  We  are  not  content  that 
some  should  be  prosperous  and  that  others  should  suffer  want  and 
despair. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  an  orderly  government,  the  gift  of  former 
generations  who  transformed  a  great  continent  from  an  untrodden 
wilderness  to  fertile  farms,  productive  mines  and  great  cities.  They 
have  woven  our  communities  together,  established  business  enter- 
prises and  developed  means  of  communication.  Side  by  side  with 
material  development  have  come  the  extension  of  free  institutions 
of  education,  more  equitable  standards  of  social  intercourse,  and 
broadened  ideals  of  national  responsibility. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  our  Church.  ,It  has  been  for  us  the  fel- 
lowship for  prayer,  worship,  and  the  revelation  of  divine  grace.  In 
times  of  adversity,  it  has  brought  us  comfort  from  on  high  and 
sustained  us  in  deeds  of  love  and  unselfishness. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  imperishable  souls  of  which  our  bodies 
are  the  material  mechanism  and  for  which  the  earth  is  a  tempo- 
rary dwelling  place.  Through  them  we  possess  immortality,  and 
therefore  that  which  gives  us  not  only  superiority  over  all  else  that 
is  mundane,  but  the  possibility  of  a  place  in  the  eternity  of  the 
blessed. 

Let  us  above  all  thank  God  for  Jesus,  the  Christ,  who  has  re- 
deemed us  from  sin,  death  and  the  power  of  the  devil  in  order  that 
we  may  be  His  and  live  with  Him  in  everlasting  righteousness  and 
peace.  We  pray  for  such  grace  as  will  make  us  grateful  to  Him 
for  His  infinite  gifts  and  we  implore  Him  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
supreme  and  lasting  happiness. 


WALLACE  WADE 

Wallace  Wade,  the  football  coach  and  director  of  athletics  at 
Duke  University  since  1931,  has  renewed  another  five  year  con- 
tract with  Duke  University.  He  is  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  is 
^+ed  as  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  who  believes  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  stands  squarely  for  right  and  clean  athletics.  The 
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North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  rates  Wade  to  be  a  "big  asset 
to  Duke"  and  a  big  athletic  leader  in  this  entire  section  of  our 
country.  We  have  heard  that  Wade's  salary  is  more  than  that  of 
the  president  of  Duke  University. 


WALTER  REED 

After  seeing  a  picture  of  the  Walter  Reed  homestead  in  Belroi, 
Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  one  is  impressed  with  the  humbleness 
of  it,  the  very  source  and  inspiration  of  a  soul  who  "gave  to  man 
control  over  that  dreadful  scourge,  yellow  fever." 

The  father  of  Major  Reed  was  Rev.  L.  S.  Reed,  an  itinerant  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  was  serving 
the  Gloucester  County  circuit  of  the  Virginia  conference,  when  his 
son  was  born,  September  13,  1851.  The  church  he  was  serving 
had  no  parsonage,  which  looks  to  be  somewhat  of  a  "poor  appoint- 
ment", but  from  the  humble  home  came  a  life  that  has  contribu- 
ted to  uplift  of  humanity. 

The  Spanish-American  War  made  it  possible  for  him  to  study 
the  functions  of  flies  in  carrying  typhoid  fever.  He  studied  the 
causes  of  yellow  fever,  his  experiments  gave  fine  results,  and  then 
an  epic  in  the  heroism  of  science  had  been  written,  the  methods  of 
control  of  the  scourge  made  known,  the  man's  life  in  the  tropics 
were  not  so  hazardous  and  the  Panama  Canal  was  pushed  to  com- 
pletion. 

As  the  son  of  a  minister  he  carried  on  the  work  of  his  father, 
saving  the  body  of  man  from  much  suffering  and  danger  by  medi- 
cine, the  noblest  spirit  of  Christian  ministry.  In  his  research  he 
faced  danger,  but  his  was  not  the  character  to  shirk  a  duty. 

The  humble  home  of  Major  Walter  Reed  has  been  set  'apart  by 
the  countrv  as  a  national  shrine 


THE  ONLY  S.  A.  R. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  in,  the  United  States  a  living 
son  of  a  soldier  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  accord- 
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ing  to  statistics  given  out  by  the  S.  A.  R.,  there  is  one  living  son 
who  can  claim  the  distinction  that  his  -father  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  son  in  question  is  William  Constant  Stores  Wheeler,  aged 
87,  of  Marshfield,  Vt.,  whose  father  was  married  three  times,  his 
mother  was  the  third  wife  and  his  father  was  81  years  old  when 
William  Constant  was  born.  Dwell  upon  it  if  you  please, — just 
one  living  son  in  the  United  States,  who  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  he  is  87  years  old. 

******* 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Red  Cross  drive,  one  of  the  finest 
agencies  of  mercy  in  all  of  the  wide  world, — recognized  as  "the 
mother  of  men"  regardless  of  class,  race  or  creed. 

The  Red  Cross  badge  and  flag  is  the  insignia  ofl  societies  of  all 
nations  organized  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of 
war,  or  misfortunes  of  any  kind. 

The  international  conference,  which  assembled  in  Geneva,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1863,  included  among  its  members  delegates  from  four- 
teen governments  and  six  voluntary  associations,  may  be  taken  as 
the  starting  point  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  basis  of  the  organization,  first  was  that  every  country  have 
a  society  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  sick  in  time  of  war,  peace  or 
catastrophies  of  any  kind  with  sanitary  service.  Although  there 
have  been  other  conferences  held  since  the  Geneva  conference  in 
1863,  the  code  adopted  at  that  time  has  not  been  materially  chang- 
ed. The  badge  has  remained  the  same  and  the  basis  of  work, 
"service"  as  the  watch  word,  continues  to*  be  practiced. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  SMILE 
"Nobody  ever  added  up 
The  value  of  a  smile; 
We  know  how  much  a  dollar's  worth, 

And  how  much  is  a  mile; 
We  know  the  distance  to  the  sun, 

The  size  and  weight  of  earth, 
But  no  one's  ever  told  us  yet 
How  much  a  smile  is  worth." 


.    There  is  one  thing  as  sure  as  fate. 

You   cannot   expect   others   to   do   for 

you  what  you  will  not  do  for  yourself. 

— o — 

It  is  now  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
prosperity  will   arrive  when   there   is 
a  market,  at  a  fair  price,  for  all  that 
American  famers  can  produce. 
— o — 

It  has  been  said  that  it's  foolish  to 
waste  time  arguing  with  people  who 
don't  care.  That's  about  as  true  as 
anything  can  be.  The  don't-carer 
just  don't  care,  and  that's  that. 
— o — 

I  do  not  hear  much  worry  over  gold 
disappearing  from  circulation,  but  a 
lot  are  getting  worked  up  over  the 
disappearance  of  pork  chops.  The 
high  price  of  meat  is  getting  their 
goat.  • 

— o — 

The  man  who  is  always  cheerful  is 
a  blessing  to  his  fellowmen.  Cheer- 
ful, hopeful  people  always  refresh 
you — they  lift  you  up  out  of  yourself 
so  that  your  horizon  is  enlarged,  and 
you  see  beauty  and  goodness  you  may 
never  have  dreamed  of. 

We  are  having  a  happy  breathing 


spell  just  now.  Politics  as  well  as 
business  are  being  left  alone  in 
Washington,  and  this  condition  will 
likely  run  until  after  Christmas, 
when  all  the  politicians  will  come  out 
of  their  trenches. 

— o — 

Ethiopia  may  be  classed  as  barbar- 
ic, but  in  one  particular  it  is  better 
off  than  most  of  the  enlightened  na- 
ions.  It  has  no  munition  factory  mak- 
ing deadly  things  to  slay  human  be- 
ings, and  no  navy  to  rage  war  on  the 
high  seas. 

— o — 

There  are  plenty  of  individuals  in 
the  United  States  today  who  can  tell 
you  just  how  this  government  should 
be  run;  how  budgets  should  be  bal- 
anced; and  how  taxes  should  be  low- 
ered; and  who  will  be  elected  next 
year.  But  they  are  among  the  outs 
and  want  to  get  in. 
— o — 

The  chain-gang  system,  says  the 
American  Prison  Association,  is  "ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  dictates  of  hu- 
manity." To  prevent  crime  what  is 
needed  is  not  barbarously  severe  pun- 
ishment but  certain  punishment;  and 
convicts  on  their  release  should  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  go  straight,  as 
many  of  them  do.  A  savage,  degrad- 
ing system  like  the  chain-gang  is  not 
only  an  affront  to  humanity  but  a 
crude  ineffective  means  of  preventing 
crime. 

— o — 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  never 
think  things  through.  When  certain 
stocks  are  advancing  in  price  it  leads 
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many  saps  to  think  they  can  make  a 
tidy  fortune,  and  rush  in.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  woman  who  wrote  a  maga- 
zine, explaining,  that  she  had  seen 
their  statement  that  all  this  money 
that  was  given  to  relief  work  had  to 
come  out  of  our  earnings  and  told 
them  that  they  were  mistaken;  the 
government  paid  it.  This  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  saps  is  what  makes  for- 
tunes— for  somebody  else. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  it?  A  needle 
has  many  good  points,  the  same  as 
individuals.  A  needle  is  judged  by 
its  fine  points.  So  are  many  persons. 
Contrariwise,  you  can't  be  charitable 
towards  a  needle  with  bad  points. 
For  only  the  best  needle  will  do  the 
best  work.  The  needle  possesses  a 
good  many  animate  qualities.  Your 
needle  must  be  fine  and  clean,  with 
a  strong,  straight  body,  and  a  clear 
unfogged  eye.  Its  head  must  be 
sound  and  well  formed.  It  must  be 
finely  tempered,  neither  too  un- 
bending nor  too  pliable.  A  good 
needle  knows  how  to  give  in  just 
enough — it  bends  without  bending 
over  backwards.  It  is  a  strong  and 
good  worker,  without  taxing  itself  to 
the  breaking  point.  And,  above  all, 
a  needle  must  have  a  bit  of  polish 
and  an  air  of  good  breeding.  It  must 
be  able  to  take  a  bit  of  hard  knock- 
ing without  showing  the  strain,  and 
it  must  have  facility  at  getting  it- 
self in  and  out  of  tight  places 
smoothly  and  without  noticeable 
strain.  Can  you  measure  up  to  a 
good  needle? 

— o— 
I  think  I    know    how    a    President 
feels    when    he    has    to    receive    and 


shake  hands  with  everybody.  I  min- 
gled with  the  teachers  ox  the  public 
schools  in  their  recent  district  meet- 
ing in  Durham.  They  were  a  fine, 
clever  bunch — just  like  other  folks, 
and  many  of  them  more  so  with  their 
wit,  humor  and  good  cheer.  I  was 
honored  by  being  placed  in  the  re- 
ceiving line,  to  welcome  the  twelve 
hundred  or  more  attendants,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Durham  school  officials 
and  teachers.  It  was  a  jolly  affair. 
We  received  and  we  gave — that  is, 
they  gave  us  their  name  and  we  gave 
them  ours.  It  was  appellation  reci- 
procity— fifty-fifty.  But,  blessed  if  I 
could  remember  the  names  of  the 
throngs  that  passed  our  way.  The 
mode  of  handshaking  was  inteiesting 
to  me,  and  very  characteristic  of  re- 
ceiving lines.  At  times  my  hand  felt 
as  if  it  was  in  a  vise;  then  as  if  in  a 
warm  oven;  and  then  as  if  I  had 
grasped  an  icicle.  Some  would  lever 
my  arm  like  a  pump-handle,  and  oth- 
ers would  grip  me  with  one  hand  and 
pat  the  back  of  my  hand  as  if  I  were 
a  long-lcst  friend  they  were  glad  to 
see  again.  At  times  I  would  get  on- 
ly the  tip  of  the  fingers,  as  if  the 
shakee  were  dipping  the  fingers  in  a 
finger  bowl.  I  was  glad  my  hand 
stood  the  jolly  ordeal  with  becoming 
fortitude.  All  had  a  good  time  meet- 
ing each  other,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
we'll  all  meet  again  as  "old  friends" 
in  a  festive  reunion. 
— o — 
Thursday  next  is  a  day  of  general 
Thanksgiving  throughout  America. 
There  is  a  lot  that  every  one  ought 
to  be  thankful  about  and  most  of  us 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without 
giving    thought    to    what    its    absence 
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might  entail.  Most  of  us  have  health, 
at  least  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
presence  of  disease,  if  it  is  present  in 
us.  Most  of  us  have  the  use  of  all 
our  faculties.  We  can  see,  hear,  feel, 
smell  and  talk  and  all  without  con- 
scious effort  on  our  part.  Most  of 
us  love  and  ai'e  loved,  soma  by  a  few 
and  others  by  many,  but  we  all  en- 
joy the  affection  of  some  fellow  hu- 
man being  in  some  measure.  Nearly 
all  of  us  reap  the  benefits  of  the  day 
and  generation.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  wcrld  slaved  on,  shackled 
to  old  methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, wove  its  patterns  by  the 
light  of  tallow  wicks,  and  speculated 
on  the  possibility  of  every  mechani- 
cal device  which  now  makes  life  easy 
for  all  of  us.  Has  it  occurred  to  you 
that,    despite   the    changing   age,   de- 


spite the  modern  view  of  life,  despite 
the  vastly  improved  methods  which 
we  use  to  do  almost  everything,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
man.  He  is  just  as  sinful  in  1935 
as  he  was  in  the  "Year  One."  His 
passions  are  just  as  strong,  his  lusts 
as  terrible,  his  hates  as  blasting  and 
his  pride  as  dangerous.  Sin  has  not 
been  modified  by  the  adoption  of  ma- 
chinery, or  changed  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  chemistry.  Sin 
is  just  as  rotten  and  vile  and  damn- 
ing today  as  it  was  when  God  found 
it  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Salvation 
is  just  as  powerful  as  it  was  when  a 
dying  thief  accepted  it  on  Calvary. 
There  is  no  change  in  it.  It  is  per- 
fect. His  sacrifice  made  it  perfect. 
Thank  God  for  that. 


HE  PROFITS  MOST  WHO  SERVES  BEST 

It  isn't  the  cut  of  the  clothes  you  wear 
Nor  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made, 

Though  selected  with  haste  or  fastidious  care, 
And  it  isn't  the  price  you  paid. 

It  isn't  the  size  of  the  pile  in  your  bank 
Nor  the  number  of  acres  you  own ; 

It  isn't  the  question  of  prestige  or  rank, 
Nor  a  question  of  fame  or  renown. 

It  isn't  the  servants  that  come  at  your  call, 
And  it  isn't  the  things  you  possess — 

Whether  many,  or  little,  or  nothing  at  all; 
It  is  service  that  measures  success. 


— Selected. 
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ONCE  A  PARSONAGE  NOW  A  SHRINE 


The  little  house 
has  been  set  apart  by  the  doctors  of 
the  country  as  a  national  shrine.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Major  Walter 
Reed,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot,  "gave  to  man  control  over 
that  dreadful  scourge,  yellow  fever." 
Of  him  General  Leonard  Wood,  who 
knew  the  tropics  before  and  after  his 
epochal  research,  said:  "I  know  of  no 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  hu- 
manity as  Major  Reed." 

The  father  of  Major  Reed  was  Rev. 
L.  S.  Reed,  an  itinerant  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  serving  the  Gloucester  circuit 
of  the  Virginia  annual  conference, 
when  his  son  was  born,  September  13, 
1851,  at  Belroi,  Gloucester  county, 
Virginia.  At  that  time  the  little 
church  in  which  he  was  preaching  had 
no  parsonage  and  the  family  lived  in 
this  humble  home.  It  looks  to  us  like 
it  might  have  been  what  we  call  "a 
poor  appointment,"  but  from  it  came 
a  life  that  has  made  many  rich.  Both 
Walter  Reed  and  'Sir  William  Osier 
were  preachers'  sons. 

With  the  routine  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  average  army  man  there 
were  signs  of  remarkable  ability  in 
the  mind  and  attitudes  toward  life  of 
Walter  Reed.  Notwithstanding  the 
interruption  of  his  education  by  the 
Civil  War  he  entered  the  University 
of  Virginia  by  special  dispensation 
before  he  was  sixteen.  When  he  saw 
the  family  resources  would  not  allow 
all  the  boys  to  complete  the  full 
course,  by  a  special  promise  of  the 
faculty  he  was  allowed  to   switch  to 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

of    Walter    Reed      medicine   and   he   astounded  everyone 


by  completing  the  course  and  passing 
all  examination  after  nine  months' 
study.  He  graduated  the  third  m  the 
class  of  1869,  being  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  receive  the  degree  from  the 
Medical  School  at  Charlottesville. 
He  matriculated  in  the  Beilevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York, 
and  recieved  his  M.  D.  from  that 
school  a  year  later.  After  an  exper- 
ience as  interne  in  several  hospitals  he 
served  for  a  while  as  an  inspector  on 
the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health  and 
then  joined  the  army  and  spent  the 
larger  part  of  his  life  in  the  garri- 
sons of  the  far  west.  His  keen  desire 
for  the  chance  to  study  was  gratified 
by  appointments  after  1890  which 
opened  up  to  him  the  opportunities 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  in  Washing- 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  study  the 
function  of  flies  in  carrying  typhoid 
fever. 

The  work  of  the  commission  on  the 
ccauses  of  yellow  fever,  which  he 
headed,  began  June,  1900,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  experiments  had 
ceased,  an  epic  in  the  heroism  of 
science  had  been  written,  the  facts 
demonstrated,  the  methods  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  scourge  made  known  and 
a  new  volume  was  ready  to  be  com- 
posed of  man's  life  in  the  tropics,  the 
most  brilliant  first  page  of  which  was 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  had  been  defeated  in  its  earlier 
attempts  by  the  mosquito.  The  few 
remaining  years  were  spent  in  teach- 
ing.    He  was     very  tired     after     the 
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ardons  labors  and  when  appendicitis 
came  it  soon  developed  into  peritonitis 
from,  which  on  November  22,  1P02, 
he  died.  His  grave  is  in  Arlington. 
Not  long  ago  we  stood  before  the 
granite  shaft  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously uncovered  our  head  in  the 
presence  of  the  dutt  of  one  of  the 
truest  and  bravest  men  whom  America 
has  given  to  the  severice  of  mankind. - 

He  was  a  son  of  the  parronage  and 
carried  over  into  medicine  the  noblest 
spirit  of  the  Christian  ministry.  There 
is  to  be  found  a  profoundly  religious 
strain  running  through  his  life.  It 
is  to  be  revealed  in  the  intimacies 
which  are  shown  by  those  who  were 
closest  to  him.  His  brother  tells  of 
watching  him  one  night  as  he  came 
in  from  the  sin  and  squalor  of  the 
metropolis.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  shuddered  and  then  softly 
said:  "Woe  unto  thee,  Beth'saida, 
for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were 
done  in  you  had  been  in  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  they  would  long  ago  rave  re- 
pented in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 
Kneeling  beside  his  bed,  in  which  he 
thought  his  brother  was  sleeping,  he 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  slowly 
and  yith  deep  emotion.  One  of  the 
earliest  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
the  girl  who  became  his  wife,  has 
after  some  playfulness,  this  sentence 
which  seems  to  hold  his  philosophy: 
"Do  we  not  arrive  nearer  to  true  hap- 
pinesss  in  striving  to  accept  what  di- 
vine wisdom  allots  us — doing  all  we 
can  to  assist  our  fellowmen  in  being 
happy  and  submitting  uncomplain- 
ingly to  the  will  of  him  who  gave  us 
breath  and  life." 

Life  had  for  him  no  shrinking  from 


duty.  In  his  research  he  faced  death 
and  did  that  harder  thing.  As  an 
officer  in  the  army  he  directed  others 
to  face  death  in  the  batle  against 
ignorance  which  is  the  major  cause  of 
disease.  He  saw  the  sublimity  of  the 
thing  that  was  being  done  and  saluted 
with  military  honor  the  privates  who 
offered  their  bodies  to  be  bitten  by 
germ  carrying  mosquitoes.  When  the 
facts  had  been  established,  midnight, 
December  31,  1900,  he  wrote  from  the 
barracks  at  Quemades,  Cuba,  to  his 
wife: 

"It  has  been  permitted  to  me  and 
my  assistants  to  lift  the  impenetrable 
veil  that  has  surrounded  the  causa- 
tion of  this  wonderful,  dreadful 
pest  of  humanity  and  to  put  it  on  a 
rational  and  scientfic  basis.  I  thank 
God  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  old  cen- 
ury.  May  its  cure  be  wrought  out  in 
the  early  days  of  the  new.  The 
prayer  has  been  mine  for  twenty 
years,  that  I  might  be  permitted  in 
some  way  or  at  some  time  to  do  some- 
thing to  alleviate  human  suffering 
has  been  granted." 

Such  a  life!  It  was  a  life  made 
potent  by  an  unceasing  prayer.  The 
life  began  in  a  little  parsonage.  Can 
we  estimate  the  values  of  the  creatve 
impulses  which  came  to  the  boy  in  that 
house  which  most  ministers-  would  de- 
spise as  a  home !  Here  he  received 
the  earliest  urges  to  service  and  truth. 
Does  not  this  little  shack,  which  is 
now  a  shrine,  suggest  that  consecra- 
tion and  spiritual  emphases  are  the 
tion  and  spiritual  emphasis  are  the 
sons    who    would    go     out    to    serve? 
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OTTO'S  THANKSGIVING 

(Selected) 

Down  the  broad  street  rolled  a  car-       something    about 


riage,  and  in  it  sat  a  lady  and  a  lit- 
tle boy  with  a  white  kitten  in  his 
arms.  No  one  saw  just  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  suddenly  the  kitten  sprang 
out  and  ran  down  a  narrow  side 
street. 

"Look  at  the  cat!"  cried  the  boys 
who  were  playing  in  the  street,  and 
away  they  dashed  after  her.  At  the 
sound  of  the  harsh  voices  the  little 
creature  turned  and  ran  across  the 
greet,  but  the  boys  followed;  so  back 
she  ran,  getting  more  bewildered  and 
frightened  every  minute. 

All  at  once  a  stone  came,  thrown 
with  sure  aim,  and  tbe  kitten  rolled 
over,  but  it  was  quickly  up  again, 
trying  to  run  away. 

Then  out  of  a  doorway  ran  a  boy 
and  caught  up  the  kitten  before  the 
ether  boys  could  'reach  it.  They  ran 
at  him  to  take  it  away,  but  just  then 
back  came  the  carriage.  The  little 
boy  shouted  with  joy  when  he  saw  his 
pet,  but  when  he  saw  the  blood  on 
her  soft,  white  fur,  he  began  to  cry. 

"Oh!  who  hurt  her?"  cried  the 
lady,  gently  lifting  the  kitten  out  of 
Otto's  hands. 

"He  did.  Otto  did,"  cried  the  boys, 
pointing  to  the  boy  who  had  saved 
the  kitten  from  them.  You  see,  they 
did  not  want  to  be  blamed  for  it 
themselves,  and  they  were  cowardly 
enough  to  want  to  get  him  into  trou- 
ble. 

"Oh!  indeed,  I  didn't,"  exclaimed 
Otto,  but  the  carriage  had  started 
away,  and  the  people  in  it  could  not 
hear  him.     The  coachman  called  back 


a  :boy  who  was 
coward  enough  to  hurt  a  kitten,"  and 
about  "telling  the  police." 

Tears  of  fright  and  anger  filled 
Otto's  eyes,  and  he  hurried  into  the 
house,  while  the  taunting  voices  of 
the  boys  called  after  him,  "Cry  baby, 
cry  baby." 

The  next  day  was  Thanksgiving, 
and  in  Otto's  home  they  were  plan- 
ning a  happy  day.  The  father  had 
been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time,  but 
for  three  days  now  he  had  something 
to  do,  so  the  mother  had  bought  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner  of  bread  and 
meat  and  potatoes,  and  they  had  been 
hungry  so  often  that  it  seemed  like  a 
feast.  Now,  however,  no  one  was 
happy,  and  although  Otto's  mother 
tried  to  comfort  him,  she  was  worried 
and  anxious. 

Some  one  else  had  seen  what  hap- 
pened in  the  street.  A  doctor  had 
been  sitting  near  the  window  in  the 
house  across  he  way,  and  had  seen 
and  heard  everything.  He  was  a 
very  busy  man,  but  a  kind  man,  too, 
and  he  managed  that  afternoon  to 
find  the  kitten's  little  maser  and  tell 
him  what  Oto  had  really  done.  When 
the  boy  heard  all  about  it  he  wanted 
to  do  something  for  Otto,  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  had  done.  And  he 
did. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  loud 
knock  at  Otto's  door  frighteed  them 
all,  for  they  were  sure  it  was  a  po- 
liceman. But  it  wasn't.  It  was  a 
man  with  a  basket  and  a  letter.  In 
the  basket  was  a  dinner — such  a  din- 
ner!    A  big  turkey  and   all  sorts   of 
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good  things.  And  in  the  letter  was 
something  better — kind  words  for 
his  father. 

"The    kitten    wasn't    much    hurt," 


said  the  coachman  (for  he  it  was) 
good  naturedly,  "and  may  you  all 
have  a  fine  Thanksgiving."  And  they 
surely  had. 


WHY  THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING 

By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 

became    King     of      reach.     But   when   they   attempted  to 


When  James  I 
England  he  tried,  as  various  kings 
and  queens  before  him  had  tried,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  one  sovereign 
church. 

"I  will  govern,"  he  said,  "accord- 
ing to  the  common  weal,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  the  common  will." 

In  may  parishes  were  men  and 
women  who  disapproved  of  parts  of 
the  service  and  many  of  the  ceremon- 
ies. They  wished  to  worship  God  in 
a  way  purified  from  old-time  customs, 
so  in  derision  they  were  called  "Puri- 
tans." The  Puritans  refused  to  con- 
form, but  the  King  said  they  must 
"I  will  make  them  conform,"  said  he. 
"I  will  harry  them  out  of  this  land,  or 
worse."  What  the  "worse"  was  they 
learned  latett\ 

One  of  the  staunch  Puritans  was 
William  Brewster,  who  lived  in  an 
old  manor  house  at  Scrooby.  Each 
or  Separatists,  as  they  were  some- 
times called  because  of  the  separation 
called  because  of  their  separation 
from  the  established  church,  gathered 
at  the  home  of  William  Brewster  to 
listen  to  the  sermon  of  their  pastor, 
Mr.  Robinson. 

When  the  treatment  of  the  King 
became  unbearable,  these  Puritans 
decided  to  leave  their  homeland  and 
go  as  far  as  possible  out  of  his  direct 


leave,  King  James  issued  the  order 
that  all  persons  who  endeavored  to 
go,  should  be  seized  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated. 

A  problem  of  momentous  impor- 
tance confronted  these  people.  Where 
should  they  go?  Ireland  and  Zea- 
land were  suggested,  as  was  Venezu- 
ela. Zealand  seemed  particularly 
inviting  as  very  strict  Sabbath  laws 
were  in  force  there.  But  there  were 
handicaps, — land  was  expensive  and 
there  was  the  danger  that  these  Eng- 
lish people  migh  in  time  merge  with 
the  Dutch  and  thus  lose  their  nation- 
ality. America  was  thought  of,  but 
did  not  appear  especially  alluring 
since  but  one  of  the  many  attempts 
to  found  an  English  colony  upon 
American  soil  had  been  successful  and 
its  permanence  was  uncertain.  But 
a  change  must  be  made  and  quickly! 
Life  in  England  was  becoming  not 
only  unhappy  but  dangerous. 

Finally,  the  decision  was  made  to 
go  no  farther  than  Holland.  It  meant, 
possibly,  that  their  identity,  eventual- 
ly, would  be  lost  as  was  that  of  the 
en  tribes  of  Israel.  But  quick  action 
wss  necessary. 

During  the  next  decade  the  Pil- 
grims, as  they  have  been  affection- 
ately called  by  later  generations,  en- 
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deavored  to  establish  English  homes 
in  Holland  but  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Then  the  decision  was 
made  to  come  to  the  New  World. 

When  a  tract  of  land  close  by  the 
Hudson  River  was  granted  them, 
Miles  Standish  was  chosen  as  their 
military  commanded  and  they  pre- 
pared to  set  sail  in  the  two  vessels 
engaged,  the  Speedwell  and  the  May- 
flower. When  the  Speedwell  proved 
unseaworthy  the  comany  was  again 
sifted  and  the  journey  begun.  Be- 
cause of  heavy  seas  and  dangerous 
coastline  the  idea  of  reaching  the 
Hudson  River  was  abandone  and  a 
landing  was  made  farther  north,  the 
place  later  named  Plymouth. 

It  was  daybreak  on  November  10th, 
1620,  that  land  was  first  seen.  How 
joyous  was  the  sight  to  the  weary 
men  and  women! 

From  time  to  time  the  men  of  the 
party  went  ashore  on  tours  of  ex- 
ploration but  it  was  not  until  Decem- 
ber the  twenty-first  that  the  entire 
group  landed.  A  site  for  their  colony 
being  chosen  the  erection  of  the  first 
house,  a  rude  hut  of  logs  to  serve  a& 
a  storehouse  for  their  goods,  was  be- 
gun on  Christmas  Day. 

Then,  each  man  of  family  began 
the  construction  of  his  own  house,  a 
small  cabin  of  logs  with  a  filling  of 
mud  mortar,  with  a  thatched  roof 
and  windows  of  oiled  paper.  Un- 
married men,  and  those  whose  fami- 
lies had  not  yet  come,  were  provided 
for  by  one  or  another  of  the  house- 
holds and  the  number  now  reduced  by 
death  to  102,  formed  nineteen  fami- 
lies. 

Though  the  winter  had  proved  very 
trying,  when  the  Mayflower  returned 


to  England  in  April  not  a  single  pil- 
grim returned  with  her. 

When  spring  opened  and  the 
ground  became  warm,  a  friendly  In- 
dian who  had  come  to  dwell  among 
them  gave  them  seed  corn  with  in- 
structions as  how  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate it.  Twenty  acres  of  Indian  corn 
and  six  acres  of  peas  and  barley  were 
planted.  These  crops  did  reasonably 
well,  especially  the  corn,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  then,  as  now,  an  important 
American  crop. 

While  still  on  board  the  Mayflower 
the  Pilgrims  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  each  other,  in  which  they 
termed  themselves  a  "body  politic" 
with  power  both  to  make  laws  and 
enforce  them.  John  Carver  was  chos- 
en as  their  governor  but  by  the  fol- 
lowing spring  Governor  Carver  had 
died  and  William  Bradford  succeeded 
him. 

When  the  first  harvest  was  gather- 
ed everyone  was  exultant.  The  Gov- 
ernor proclaimed  a  time  of  Thanks- 
giving, his  action  and  words  having 
been  put  in  this  form: 

"And  now,"  said  the  Governor,  gaz- 
ing abroad  on  the  piled  up  store, 

Of  the  sheaves  that  dotted  the  clear- 
ings and  coveired  the  meadow  o'er, 

"  'Tis  meet  that  we  render  praises 
because  of  this  yield  of  grain; 

'Tis  meet  that  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest be  thanked  for  His  sun  and 
rain. 

And  therefore,  I  William  Bradford 
(by  the  grace  of  God  today, 

And  the  franchise  of  this  good  peo- 
ple)   governor   of   Plymouth   say, 

Thro  virtue  of  vested  power — ye  shall 
gather  with  one  accord, 
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And  hold  in  the  month  of  November, 
Thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord. 

He  hath  granted  us  peace  and  plen- 
ty, and  quiet  we've  sought  so  long; 

He  hath  thwarted  the  wily  savage, 
and  kept  him  from  doing  us  wrong : 

And  unto  our  feast  the  Sachem  shall 
bo  bidden,  that  he  may  know 

We  worship  his  own  Great  Spirit, 
who  maketh  the  harvest  grow. 

So  shoulder  your  matchlocks,  mas- 
ters; there  is  hunting  of  all  de- 
grees ; 

And  fisherman,  take  your  tackle  and 
scour  for  spoil  the  seas; 

And  maidens  and  dames  of  Plymouth, 
your  delicate  crafts  employ 

To  honor  our  first  Thanksgiving,  and 
make  it  a  feast  of  joy." 

The   hunters   secured   a    great   deal 


of  game, — enough,  indeeed,  to  supply 
the  company  of  fifty  people,  side 
dishes  being  added,  with  food  for  al- 
most one  week. 

Then  the  Indians  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  festivities  made 
their  contributions  of  food,  five  deer, 
the  choices  ptieces  of  which  were  giv- 
en to  Governor  Bradford,  Captain 
Standish  and  others,  being  furnish- 
ed. 

Chief  Massasoit  was  among  the 
number,  he  and  his  ninety  men  being 
entertained  for  three  days  by  the 
Pilgrims. 

And  now  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people  there  arose  a  psean  of  praise 
to  the  Giver  of  all  things.  This  was 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  first 
Thanksgiving  was   celebrated. 


A  WORD  OF  PRAISE 

What  joy  it  is,  that  ray  of  light 
That  pierces  darkened  days, 

To  have  some  person  treat  us  right 
And  give  a  word  of  praise. 

A  kindly  little  word  or  two, 

When  things  look  dark  and  drear; 

Will  make  the  skies  above  more  blue, 
And  fill  the  heart  with  cheer. 

So  shed  some  sunshine  along  life's  way, 

To  help  a  brother  through ; 
And  sunshine  will  smile  back  each  day 

To  warm  the  heart  of  you. 


— Selected. 
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MEXICAN  VIGNETTE 


By  Walter 

We  strolled,  somewhat  hopelessly, 
out  of  the  patio  of  the  Hotel  Sainz 
into  the  glaring  sunlight  of  the  Calle 
Victoria.  The  narrow  confines  of  the 
street  were  filled  with  the  cries  of 
early-morning  vendors  of  footstuffs. 
One  of  these,  even  more  leather- 
lunged  than  his  brothers,  announced 
with  ear-splitting  screeches  that  he 
had  fresh  heads  and  very  fresh  but- 
ter for  sale.  Two  baskets  slung 
across  the  back  of  his  fuzzy  burro 
were  piled  high  with  cloth-wrapped 
butter  and  gory  looking  goat  heads, 
a  favorite  Mexican  delicacy.  We  did 
not  even  stop  to  gape  at  this  strange 
street  scene  for  we  had  other  more 
important  business  in  mind.  We 
were  about  to  begin  our  sixth  day  of 
hunting  for  a  home,  a  place  to  lay 
our  heads. 

Of  course,  we  had  a  perfectly  good 
place  to  lay  our  heads  in  the  ram- 
bling old  Hotel  Sainz.  The  beds  were 
soft,  Choppo,  the  hotel  dog,  was  ex- 
cellent company  for  our  Samson,  but 
we  were  tired  of  the  monotonous  diet 
of  Mexican  food.  We  all  dreamed  of 
a  house  of  our  own  where  we  could 
concoct  big  pots  of  macaroni  and 
cheese  and  extra  large  lemon  and  ap- 
ple pies.  We  were  home-sick  for 
American  food,  tired  of  many-course 
Mexican  meals  which  invariably  came 
to  a  close  with  "cafe  con  leche"  and 
a  custard  dessert.  And  so,  for  near- 
ly a  week  we  had  searched  that  Mex- 
ican city  for  a  suitable  abode,  pok- 
ing into  queer  alleys,  being  chased  by 
skinny,  snarling  dogs  and,  in  one 
house,    being    called    "ingrates"    and 
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"beggars"  by  a  falsetto  voice  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  a  garrulous  par- 
rot! 

There  were  man;/  houses  for  rent, 
but  none  of  them  were  furnished.  As 
one  gentleman,  the  one  who  said  his 
house  had  been  the  headquarters  of 
General  Taylor  during  the  Mexican 
War,  said,  "We  Mexicans  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  renting  a  house  full  of 
furniture.  No  es  costumbre!''  It  is 
not  the  custom!  And  what  Mexican 
would  consider  doing  anything  that 
was  not  the  custom!  Finally  we  did 
find  a  furnished  house,  an  elegant 
old  villa  on  the  edge  of  town  that  had 
been  the  home  of  an  unfortunate  pol- 
itician who  had  backed  the  wrong 
general  and  was  now  living  in  Italy 
for  his  health.  This  villa  was  a 
beautiful,  though  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated old  place,  with  extensive  gar- 
dens and  seemingly  endless  chains  of 
rooms.  But  alas!  though  the  rental 
fee  was  but  150  pesos,  it  would  have 
required  a  veritable  army  of  servants 
to  man  the  establishment.  We  ex- 
plained to  the  owner  that,  though  the 
house  was  very  desirable,  we  did  not 
care  for  the  location.  We  did  not 
say  that  we  could  not  afford  the  num- 
ber of  servants  the  place  would  need, 
for  we  had  not  the  heart  to  dispel  the 
kindly  landlord's  firm  faith  in  that 
quaint  old  Mexican  belief  that  "all 
Americans  are  millionaires." 

On  this  sixth  morning  of  our  house 
hunt,  we  decided  to  go  west.  We 
had  been  north,  we  had  climbed  to 
the  top-most  streets  of  the  city's  my- 
riad hills  and  we  had  scoured  the  sec- 
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tion  known  as  "back  of  the  cathedral." 
At  breakfast  a  waiter  had  given  us  a 
clue.  With  a  swaep  of  his  arm  which 
took  in  the  entire  western  end  of  the 
city,  he  stated  with  typical  Latin 
vagueness  that  "at  one  time  there  had 
been  a  very  handsome  furnished 
house  for  rent  over  that  way." 
He  had  seen  the  house  him- 
self, and  if  he  remembered  right- 
ly, it  had  a  most  enchanting  garden 
where  grew  violets  as  big  as  nasturi- 
tums  and  as  biro  as  the  night  sky. 
We  were  about  to  climb  into  a 
"coche"  and  institute  a  search  for 
this  house  with  the  enchanting  gar- 
den and  the  gigantic  violets  when  we 
saw  the  "for  rent"  sign  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  not  four  doors  from 
the  hotel.  What  is  that  old  adage 
about  the  old  man  who  searched  the 
world  for  the  pot  of  gold  and  return- 
ed to  find  it  in  his  own  door-yard! 

The  massive  door  of  the  house  was 
open  and  we  walked  into  the  patio, 
a  picture-book  sort  of  place,  cool  and 
clean,  with  several  tropic  trees  grow- 
ing in  little  squares  of  earth  in  the 
tiled  floor.  Two  small  boys  peered 
through  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
plants  on  the  second  floor  balcony  and 
saw  vs.  They  scuttled,  like  a  pair  of 
frightened  mice,  to  the  rear  of  the 
house  where  we  could  hear  them  tell- 
ing, in  loud  whispers,  that  there  were 
three  "Americanos"  in  the  patio. 

A  youngish,  beautiful  woman  in 
black  appeared  on  the  balcony  and 
came  down  the  steps  to  us.  After  a 
number  of  "how  do  you  do's"  and 
several  limp  handshakes,  we  were 
shown  the  part  of  the  house  that  was 
for  rent,  four  large  rooms,  in  the 
font.        These      rooms,      with      their 


spindly  French  furniture  and  tall, 
barred  windows,  were  just  what  we 
wanted.  We  said  we  would  take 
them,  but  the  "senora"  said  she  could 
give  us  no  final  word,  we  must  first 
interview  her  sisters-in-law,  the  se- 
noritas.  She  would  arrange  an  in- 
terview for  four  o'clock.  We  did  not 
see  just  why  the  senoritas  could  not 
interview  us  at  the  moment,  but  we 
did  not  question  the  decision.  We 
knew  there  would  be  no  use.  There 
is  something  so  fatalistic  about  a 
Mexican-made  decision;  let  the  roof 
fall  in,  let  the  chili  boil  over,  but 
never  alter  a  decision.  No  es  ccstv.m- 
bre  ! 

Not  wanting  to  appear  too  anxious 
about  the  house,  we  did  not  return 
until  four-thirty  o'clock.  Then,  as  if 
they  were  a  pair  of  Andulusian 
queens,  we  were  presented  with  much 
ceremony  to  the  senoritas,  two  age- 
ing spinsters  dressed  in  sombre  black 
satin,  with  little  black  lace  mantillas 
over  their  hair.  These  ladies  took  us 
once  again  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  rooms,  pointing  out  such 
special  appointments  as  the  ivory 
washstand  and  the  fine  design  in  the 
tiled  floors  of  the  "sala"  and  dining 
room. 

This  second  inspection  completed, 
we  were  invited  to  the  apartments  of 
the  senoritas  on  the  second  floor, 
there  to  discuss  the  terms  of  rental. 
This  was  to  take  quite  some  time,  for 
Mexicans  make  something  of  a  social 
event  out  of  bargaining,  and  the 
smallest  exchange  of  goods  may  re- 
quire several  hours  of  polite  cross 
talk.  Over  minute  cups  of  hot  choc- 
olate and  big  slabs  of  quince  "cajeta" 
molded    like    bunches   of    grapes,  we 
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told  the  senoritas  something  about 
ourselves,  and  they  in  turn  told  a 
little  of  their  own  history.  Thoy 
said  they  were  people  of  substance 
and  of  noble  family,  and  showed  us 
wonderful  pieces  of  furniture  and 
bri-a-brac,  which  proved  their  points. 
They  even  took  us  to  a  bedroom  and 
showed  us  a  magificent  dresser  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  Empress 
Carlotta.  Any  Mexican  who  claims 
to  be  anybody  has  at  least  one  piece 
of  furniture  or  jewelry  that  once  be- 
longed to  Carlotta..  What  a  mass 
of  belongings  the  tragic  Empress 
must  have  had ! 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  sordid 
business  of  settling  the  rental  price. 

The  senoritas  hated  to  rent  the 
rooms.  Renting  rooms  was  so  middle 
class!  But  it  had  to  be  done  in  these 
days  of  hard  times  and  high  taxes. 
The  last  renter  had  been  an  Ameri- 
can artist.  He  had  paid  125  pesos, 
but  we  looked  so  kind  and  so  utterly 
respectable  that  we  could  have  the 
rooms  for  a  mere  100.  We  said  we 
would  not  pay  more  than  eighty.     At 


that  the  senoritas  retired  to  another 
room  for  a  consultation.  We  know 
that  the  tall,  thin,  rather  gay  one 
wanted  to  let  us  have  the  place  for 
eighty,  but  the  short,  fat  sister,  whose 
name  was  Romola,  was  adamant  and 
they  returned  to  the  room  and  said 
they  could  not  let  us  have  so  fine  a 
part  of  their  house,  with  its  ivory 
washstand  and  floors  of  blue  Guadala- 
jara tile  for  eighty  pesos,  though  they 
might  be  persuaded  to  let  it  go  for 
ninety.  We  told  tliem  again  that 
eighty  was  our  limit,  thanked  them 
for  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  return- 
ed to  our  hotel. 

Hardly  were  we  seated  once  more 
in  our  rooms  when  someone  knocked 
lightly  on  the  door.  It  was  the  tall, 
thin  senorita,  and  she  said  that  she 
and  her  sister  had  decided  that  we 
might  have  their  rooms  for  eighty 
pesos,  and  they  would  ever)  let  us 
have  their  own  woman  servant  whom 
they  had  had  for  many  years  and 
who  was  the  only  person  who  had 
ever  been  able  to  cook  to  suit  their 
late  "papa." 


"INASMUCH  AS  YE  DO  IT" 

Most  of  us  give  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  credit  for  starting  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  idea  in  America,  and  it  is  true  that  this 
First  Thanksgiving  was  an  example  worthy  of  emulation. 
But  it  is  to  Sarah  Joseph  Hale,  author  and  editor  of  the  famous 
Godey's  Lady's  Book,  nearly  200  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  that  we  are  indebted  for  fixing  a  date  and  making 
the  observance  nation-wide.  She  agitated  the  national  cele- 
bration through  her  publication  and  ill  1864  President  Lincoln 
proclaimed  the  last  Thursday  in  November  as  Thanksgiving 
Day. — Selected. 
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DINNER  FOR  SIX 


By  Ethel 

"Turn  off  the  radio  before  you  go 
out." 

Helen  Harris,  unlocking  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  heard  the  announc- 
er: "This  is  station — "  With  a 
whirl  she  shut  off  the  sound,  tore 
down  the  scarlet  pasteboard  warning 
which  she  had  made  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  cabinet  the  previous 
evening  and  st  ;-de  wrathfully  into 
the  small  bedroom. 

Tumbled  bedding;  discarded  cloth- 
ing on  the  floor;  powder  and  hair 
pins  on  the  cluttered  dressing  table. 

Before  she  removed  her  hat  and 
coat,  she  investigated  the  kitchenette, 
and  the  well-earned  hunger  of  a  tir- 
ed business  girl  was  spoiled  at  the 
sight  of  the  messy  disorder.  Rem- 
nants of  bacon  and  eggs  had  con- 
gealed in  the  grease  of  the  frying 
pan;  coffee  grounds  decorated  the 
percolator  and  had  overflowed  to  the 
gas  stove;  a  partial  loaf  of  bread 
and  some  butter  were  on  the  table 
with  the. dirty  dishes. 

Anger  whipped  her  into  action. 
Changing  into  a  smock,  she  spent  the 
next  hour  in  restoring  the  rooms  to 
a  semblance  of  order,  after  which  she 
managed  to  swallow  a  bowl  of 
cackers  and  milk  and  made  up  her 
bed  on  the  living  room  couch. 

When  Loraine  came  in  at  midnight 
and  saw  that  Helen  was  still  awake, 
she  began  a  gay  apology: 

"Sorry,  Helen,  that  I  had  to  run 
off  and  leave  things  in  a  mess,  but 
Jerry  telephoned — " 

"I  might  accept  your  apology  if  it 
was  your  first  offense,  but  I  am  tired 


W.  Clarke 

of  doing  double  duty.  So  when  you 
return  to  art  school  after  your  vaca- 
tion, you  must  make  other  arrange- 
ments." 

"Suits  me  perfectly,"  Loaine  flash- 
ed back.  "There's  a  group  of  art 
students  who  are  crazy  to  have  me, 
and  they  don't  worry  a  single  bit  if 
the  dishes  aren't  washed.  I  wish 
you  luck,  Helen,  in  finding  a  domestic 
paragon  to  share  your  expenses  here. 
Our  lease  has  another  year  to  run. 
as  you  very  well  know.  Well,  I 
might  get  busy  and  pack  my  things  so 
that  I  can  leave  foir  home  in  the 
morning." 

"I've  been  thinking  about  the 
apartment,"  Helen  controlled  her 
anger,  "but,  perhaps,  I  can  sublease. 
At  any  rate,  Loraine,  let's  not  quar- 
rel, but  agree  that  we  are  not  suit- 
ed by  temperament  to  get  along  to- 
gether." 

On  the  way  to  work  the  following 
morning,  Helen  began  to  worry  about 
the  financial  predicament  in  which 
she  had  placed  herself.  The  month's 
rent,  due  ten  days  hence  on  the  first 
of  December,  was  assured,  but  after 
that,  she  must  hustle  and  make  plans 
for  the  future. 

At  noon,  when  she  went  out  to 
lunch,  she  was  overtaken  by  Ralph 
Ferguson,  a  young  corporation  law- 
yer, whose  firm  had  offices  in  the 
same  building  in  which  she  worked. 

"I've  been  watching  for  you,"  he 
confessed.  "I  am  hoping  that  you 
have  no  other  date  today — I'd  like  to 
take  you  to  lunch  at  a  corking  place 
— good  eats  and  good  music." 
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"If  it's  not  too  smart — I'm  not 
dressed  for  such — that  Russian  res- 
taurant where  we  went  on  my  birth- 
day was  so  swanky — " 

"Oh,  this  is  different.  For  busi- 
ness people  only.' 

Helen  relaxed  gratefully  in  the 
pleasant  atmosphere.  "You  choose 
the  lunch,"  she  begged.  "You  have  a 
discriminating  taste  for  the  right 
food." 

"Thanks,"  he  laughed,  "but  wait 
until  you  try  the  superlative  eats  at 
a  certain'  country  club,  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  city.  What  do  you 
say  if  we  go  there  on  Sunday?  I 
can  come  for  you  in  my  car  at  ten — " 

Helen  shook  her  head.  "Don't 
you  go  to  church?"  she  asked.  "My 
Sunday  until  half  past  one,  is  occu- 
pied with  church  and  Sunday 
school." 

"Good  little  girl!"  His  tone  was 
the  least  patronizing.  "It's  been 
years  since  I  found  time  for  church." 

Helen's  color  rose,  but  she  said 
quietly:  "You  are  missing  the  most 
worth  while  thing." 

He  ignored  this  remark.  "Since 
Sunday  is  out  of  the  question,  how 
about  next  Thursday — Thanksgiv- 
ing? I  have  just  recalled  that  a 
group  of  my  friends  are  planning  a 
dinner  there  for  the  holiday,  and  I'd 
enjoy  having  you  meet  them." 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  ask  me."  Some- 
how, Helen  couldn't  be  sure  that  she 
wanted  to  commit  herself  to  such  a 
party.  "But  -  cannot  make  a  date 
today.  Will  it  be  time  enough  to  let 
you  know  on  Tuesday  evening?" 

"Of  course"  he  agreed  politely,  "if 
you  cannot  decide  sooner." 

The  next  day  being   Saturday  and 


a  half  holiday,  Helen  used  it  to  good 
advantage  in  giving  the  small  apart- 
ment a  thorough  cleaning.  Her 
mind,  as  busy  as  her  body,  consider- 
ed the  delightful  possibilities  of  that 
Thanksgiving  invitation.  To  be 
sought  out  by  a  clever,  successful 
young  lawyer — to  revel  in  the  gay 
times  which  he  would  give  her — to 
escape,  perchance,  some  day,  from 
the  drudgery  of  office  life — and  yet, 
with  it  all,  she  would  be  obliged  to 
lower  her  ideals  and  even  her  habits 
— Oh,  well,  she  finally  decided,  "I 
won't  cross  any  bridges  now.  Unless 
some  more  alluring  Thanksgiving  in- 
vitation comes  to  me,  and  there's  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  that,  I'm  go- 
ing to  telephone  Ralph  Ferguson  that 
I'm  ready  for  his  Thanksgiving  par- 
ty." 

The  Sunday  school  class,  to  which 
Helen  belonged,  was  led  by  an  ener- 
getic teacher  who  saw  to  it  that  every 
girl  had  some  definite  task  to  per- 
form. 

After  the  lesson,  Mrs.  Rose  handed 
Helen  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was 
the  name  of  Audrey  Bellows,  a  new- 
comer to  the  class. 

"In  our  'Be  a  Friend  Club,'  I  have 
given  you  Audrey's  name  and  it's 
your  great  opportunity,  Helen,  to  be 
a  real  friend  to  a  homesick  girl  who 
is  desperately  trying  to  find  work." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  Helen  promised 
and  intended  to  invite  the  newcomer 
for  Sunday  dinner,  but  by  the  time 
her  interview  with  one  of  the  Thanks- 
giving basket  committee  was  ever 
Audrey  had  left  the  church. 

This  committee  expecting  to  dis- 
tribute baskets  on  Tuesday  evening, 
was  called  together  on   Monday  eve- 
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ning  by  the  pastor. 

"I'm  sorry  to  give  you  extra  work,'' 
Dr.  Miles  apologized,  "but  complaints 
have  been  made  that  certain  families 
whose  names  have  been  sent  to  the 
church  are  not  in  actual  need  of  din- 
ners, or  else  they  are  listed  with 
some  relief  agency.  Consequently,  I 
am  sending  you  out  tonight  as  an  in- 
vestigating committee  to  make  a 
friendly  call  on  these  people  and  find 
out  the  truth  of  the  matter." 

Dr.  Miles  took  Helen  with  him  to 
the  home  of  an  Italian  family  named 
Parillo. 

Three  children  and  the  mother  sat 
around  the  kitchen  stove,  and  in  a 
wheeled  chair,  a  girl  prbably  twelve 
years  old,  smiled  shyly  when  Helen 
came  over  to  her  side. 

"Rosa,  she  bad  back,"  Mrs.  Paril- 
lo explained.  "Fall  down  stairs  one 
day,  and  doctor,  he  not  fix.  My  man 
sick  in  bed — " 

While  Dr.  Miles  was  visiting  the 
sick  man,  Helen  made  friends  with 
Rosa  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
crippled  child  had  a  refined  outlook 
on  life,  much  superior  to  her  envi- 
ronment. 

"Last  week,"  she  confided  to  Helen, 
"a  lady  from  the  charities  came  and 
took  me  to  ride.  Her  man  carried 
me  out  to  the  car  and  I  went  all 
through  the  park.  It  was  just  love- 
ly." 

"Perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  ride 
sometime,"  Helen  promised  impul- 
sively, with  the  vague  hope  that  she 
might  enlist  Ralph  Ferguson's  sym- 
pathies in  Rosa's  behalf. 

"I'll  be  watching  for  you,"  Rosa 
answered  and  clung  to  her  new 
friend's  hand. 


These  were  busy  days  at  the  office. 
Helen,  resolving  to  finish  Tuesday's 
work  before  she  left,  was  alone  in  the 
office.  At  six  o'clock,  as  she  was 
putting  the  cover  on  her  typewriter, 
her  employer  appeared. 

"Still  at  it,  Miss  Harris.  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  get  another  stenographer 
to  help  you,  since  business  continues 
to  increase,  but  that  isn't  my  errand 
with  you  now.  Could  you  use  a  tur- 
key for  Thanksgiving?  A  friend  who 
raises  turkeys  has  just  left  two  in  my 
office  and  I'd  like  to  share — " 

"How  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Viall!  But 
perhaps  you  could  give  it  to  some  of 
your  friends.  I've  been  invited  out 
to  dinner  for  the  holiday  and — " 

"Take  it,  anyhow,  and  use  it  later 
in  the  week.  I  have  my  machine  and 
I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  lift  with 
your  heavy  turkey." 

A  turkey  and  Thanksgiving!  They 
simply  went  together.  When  she  got 
into  Mr.  VialPs  automobile,  she  was 
already  planning  her  dinner  for 
Thursday. 

"I  am  using  a  woman's  privilege 
— to  change  my  mind,  Mr.  Viall,"  she 
smiled.  "That  turkey,  intended  to 
make  hearts  happy  on  Thanksgiving, 
must  serve  its  mission.  I  know  a 
crippled  child  and  a  girl  out  of  work 
and  discouraged,  whom  I  want  to  en- 
joy the  day  with  me.  I'd  like  to  find 
three  more  guests,  since  my  small 
apartment  can  be  stretched  to  serve 
dinner  for  six  very  nicely." 

"Tell  me  about  these  proteges  of 
yours.     I  am  interested." 

"Only  would-be  proteges  as  yet,  but 
I  mean  to  be  a  real  friend  to  them." 

Mr.  Viall  listened  attentively  to  her 
story  and  then  he  said: 
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"How  would  you  like  my  mother 
for  one  of  your  Thanksgiving: 
guests?" 

"Your  mother!  Why,  that  would 
be  delightful!"  Helen  managed  to 
stammer  in  her  surprise. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  are  surpised, 
Miss  Harris,  but  I'm  sure  that  my 
mother  needs  such  a  Thanksgiving  as 
much  as  your  proteges.  While  my 
wife  and  daughter  are  in  Europe  this 
winter,  my  mother  is  staying  with 
me,  but  I  know  she  is  dreadfully 
lonesome  with  only  the  servants  in 
the  house.  She  has  always  lived  in 
a  little  country  town  where  she  did 
lier  own  work  and  entertained  her 
neighbors.  If  she  could  help  you 
cook  that  dinner,  it  would  give  her 
real  happiness." 

"Indeed  she  can.  I  appreciate  her 
feeling  because  I  used  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  on  grandmother's  farm 
and  grandmother  was  in  her  element 
when  she  was  preparing  the  feast. 
But  Mr.  Viall,  will  you  not  join  us? 
Of  course,  the  dinner  will  be  sim- 
ple—" 

"I  am  like  my  mother — I  like  sim- 
ple things  and  if  you  will  let  me  fur- 
nish the  dinner,  I  would  be  so  pleased 
to  come.  Are  you  sure,  though,  that 
I  won't  be  taking  the  place  of  some 
young  friend  of  yours?"1 

"Positive.  In  fact,  I  still  lack  one 
guest,  but  I  will  telephone  a  friend 
this  evening." 

"Now  about  this  crippled  child. 
Can  I  not  make  arrangements  to  get 
her  Thanksgiving  morning?" 

"That  would  be  splendid,  and  if 
you  do  not  mind  driving  two  miles 
father,  we  can  stop  there  now  and 
consult  the  mother." 


With   the   thrill   of   Rosa's   ecstatic 

Helen  reached  her  own  apartment 
at  seven  o'clock  and  mefore  she 
snatchd  a  hasty  supper,  she  tele- 
phoned to  Ralph  Ferguson, 
joy  over  her  Thanksgiving  invitation 
still  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  about  her  dinner  for 
six  and  hoped  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  like  a  simple  home 
dinner  with  her  friends,  instead  of 
the  country  club  party. 

"Thanks,  Miss  Harris,  for  inviting 
me,"  his  voice  was  strictly  formal, 
"but  I  am  afraid  that  I  would  not  fit 
into  your  charity  scheme.  Besides, 
my  friends   are  expecting  me — " 

"I  understand,  and  of  course,  you 
must  not  disappoint  your  friends." 

Thus  endeth  the  Ferguson  episode, 
she  told  herself  as  she  hurried  to  the 
church.  "It  had  to  end  anyway,  be- 
cause Ralph  Ferguson  and  I  see  life 
from  such  different  angles." 

"Come  over  here  and  help  Audrey 
Bellows  and  me  pack  the  baskets  of 
fruit,  Helen,"  Mrs.  Rose  called  when 
the  girl  appeared  in  the  church  kitch- 
en where  two  score  people  were  hard 
at  work. 

"Oh,  good  evening,  Audrey!"  Helen 
exclaimed  and  held  out  her  hand.  "I 
call  this  sheer  good  luck  that  you  are 
here.  I  was  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Rose 
if  I  could  be  excused  from  helping 
here  so  that  I  could  call  on  you  and 
ask  you  to  have  Thanksgiving  dinner 
with  me." 

"Really  I'd  love  to!  I  was  rather 
dreading  the  day."  A  flush  of  joy 
brightened  Audrey's  pale  face  as  she 
gave  Helen's  hand  an  extra  squeeze. 
"I'm  feeling  perked  up  already.  Isn't 
this  fun  to  be  working  here  with  you 
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and  Mrs.  Rose." 

'•How  about  some  oranges?"  Mrs. 
Rose  interrupted  "Can't  you  locate 
a  crate  for  us,  Helen?" 

"Sure."  She  went  over  to  the 
source  of  supply,  saying  in  a  sing- 
song tone:  'Oranges!  Oranges!  I 
want  oranges." 

"And  oranges  you  shall  have,"  Dr. 
Miles  replied.  "Ask  Bob  Wilbur  to 
get  a  crate  for  you." 

"I  always  like  to  help  the  ladits," 
the  young  man  teased  as  he  followed 
Helen  back  to  the  table  and  began  to 
rip  the  top  off  the  crate. 

"You  are  supposed  to  be  helping 
them,  all  the  time  in  the  hospital," 
Helen  mocked. 

"Supposed!  I  like  that!"  He  laugh- 
ed. "This  very  week  I  graduate  from 
an  interne  into  a  full  fledged  M.  D." 

"And    where    are    you    going    to 
practice?"   Mrs.  Rose  inquired. 

"I  wish  I  knew.  If  some  surgeon 
would  only  take  me  on  as  his  assist- 
ant!"    And  the  young  man  sighed. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  church 
i'cquaintanceship,  Helen  looked  ap- 
praisingly  at  Robert  Wilbur.  A  big 
fellow,  auburn  haired  with  bright 
blue  eyes  and  the  supple  fingers  of  a 
surgeon,  his  shiny  suit  was  a  sign  of 
the  financial  struggles  through  which 
he  had  passed  in  order  to  attain  his 
goal. 

"You  deserve  success,  Bob,"  Mrs. 
Rose  praised.  "May  your  wish  come 
true  very  soon !  Then  it  will  be  a  real 
Thanksgiving  for  you." 

"Speaking  of  Thanksgiving,"  Hel- 
en said,  "perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  about  my  dinner  for  six  on 
Thursday.  I  have  my  heart  set  on 
six,    although,    so    far,    my    party    is 


five,  but  if  I  can  find  somebody- 
else — " 

To  her  three  interested  listeners, 
the  crippled  child  became  a  very  real 
person  as  Helen  sympathetically  de- 
scribed her. 

"Back  trouble,  you  say,"  the  young 
doctor  commented.  "I'd  like  to  see 
her,  that  happens  to  be  my  special 
line." 

Helen  had  an  inspiration.  "My 
sixth  guest!  I  presume,  Dr.  Wilbur, 
there  isn't  a  chance  that  you  could 
come — " 

"Every  chance  in  the  world!  It 
sounds  great  and  glorious  to  me. 
Thursday  happens  to  be  my  day  off, 
but  for  lack  of  plans,  I  intended  to  let 
another  interne  have  it." 

"Well,well!"  Mrs.  Rose  exclaimed. 
"If  your  dinner  for  six  does  not  fit 
together  like  a  jig  saw  puzzle!  A 
unique  success,  I'd  call  it." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen.  I'll 
admit  I'm  rather  scared  when  I  think 
of  entertaining  my  boss,"  Helen  con- 
fessed. "I  wonder,  Audrey,  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  go  home  with  me 
tonight  and  give  me  a  lift  tomor- 
row?" 

"Willing!  It's  a  privilege.  My 
present  quarters  are  the  kind  that 
one  leaves  without  a  backward 
glance." 

Robert  Wilbur,  having  the  use  of 
Dr.  Miles'  automobile  with  which  to 
deliver  baskets,  took  the  two  girls  to 
Audrey's  room  for  her  suitcase  after 
which  he  drove  them  to  Helen's 
apartment. 

After  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
Audrey,  locating  the  cleaning  uten- 
sils, showed  such  housekeeping  abili- 
ty  that    Helen    started    for   the    office 
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with  the  comforting  assurance  that 
the  apartment  would  be  prepared  for 
her  guests. 

Returning  to  her  desk  after 
lunch,  Helen  was  summoned  to  Mr. 
Viall's  private  office  to  meet  his  mo- 
ther, a  slim,  energetic,  black  eyed  wo- 
man, who  looked  little  older  than  her 
son. 

"Miss  Harris,  I  am  so  pleased  to 
meet  you."  Mrs.  Viall  held  out  both 
hands  to  the  girl.  "It's  more  than 
kind  of  you  to  include  me  in  your 
Thanksgiving  party.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  been  planning  ever  since 
Ed  told  me,  just  the  way  I  used  to 
do  in  my  own  home." 

"But  it's  you  and  Mr.  Viall  who 
are  kind  to  me,"  Helen  insisted.  "I 
have  not  worried  a  bit  about  the  per- 
fection of  the  dinner  with  such  a 
competent  cook  in  charge." 

"Competent  is  right,"  Mr.  Viall 
smiled.  "Mother  has  been  marketing 
this  morning  and  is  anxious  to  start 
baking  pies  and  pudding  for  the 
feast.  So  you  must  take  the  after- 
noon off,  Miss  Harris,  and  let  her 
get  to  work." 

The  parcels  which  the  chauffeur 
brought  up  to  the  apartment  filled 
the  kitchenette  and  overflowed  into 
the  hall. 

Helen  might  have  protested  at  such 
lavishness  had  she  not  remembered 
that  Mr.  Viall  had  asked  her  to  allow 
his  mother  free  hand,  since  the  food 
which  they  could  not  use,  could  be 
given  to  the  Parillo  family. 

When  Mrs.  Viall  left  at  six  o'clock, 
two  mince  pies  and  two  squash  pies 
as  well  as  a  plum  pudding  were  cool- 
ing on  the  kitchen  shelf;  the  turkey 
had   been   stuffed   and  the   vegetables 


prepared. 

In  the  meantime,  Audrey,  at  a 
nearby  ten  cent  store,  had  procured 
a  red  ribbon  for  Helen's  typewriter 
and  a  box  of  crayons,  with  which 
tools  she  had  made  clever  poetry 
place  cards  and  turkey  favors. 

After  the  janitor  had  set  up  some 
boards  for  a  table  in  the  small  living 
room,  there  was  not  much  room  left, 
but  the  girls  managed  a  place  for 
Rosa's  chair  and  for  a  small  table  on 
which  to  serve  the  extras. 

Mrs.  Viall  was  back  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  chauffeur  and  the  young 
doctor  were  making  the  crippled  girl 
comfortable  in  the  easy  chair. 

"How's  that?"  Dr.  Wilbur  inquired 
as  he  deftly  slipped  a  pillow  behind 
Rosa. 

"Just  right."  The  little  girl  grab- 
bed the  doctor's  hand  and  began  to 
cry. 

Helen  slipped  to  her  knees  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chair. 

"Why,  Rosa,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Noth-nothing.  I'm  crying  be- 
cause I'm  happy.  The  doctor — he  is 
so  good  to  me.  I  go  to  his  hospital 
next  week  and  he  make  me  like  other 
children." 

Dr.  Wilbur  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"I'll  tell  you  later.  I  have  two  hours' 
work  at  the  hospital  to  assist  at  an 
emergency  operation." 

"I'll  go  along  with  you  as  far  as 
the  delicatessen.  I  can't  wait  to  hear 
the  news."  Helen  demanded  and 
slipped  into  her  coat. 

"It  is  wonderful  news,  at  least  for 
Rosa  and  me."  the  doctor  told  Helen 
as  they  walked  down  the  street.  "By 
a  lucky  chance.       Dr.  Van   Buren,  a 
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have  assisted  considerably  since  I 
was  an  interne,  came  into  the  hospital 
specialist  in  spinal  troubles  whom  I 
early  yesterday  morning  to  see  a  pat- 
ient and  sent  for  me  to  adjust  some 
braces  for  him.  I  told  him  about 
Rosa  and  your  Thanksgiving.  Some- 
how, it  must  have  made  a  special 
appeal  to  him  because  he  came  back 
to  the  hospital  in  the  late  afternoon, 
took  me  with  him  to  Rosa's  home  and 
asked  me  to  examine  the  child.  For- 
tunately, he  verified  my  diagnosis  that 
the  child  has  a  spinal  displacement 
which  three  months  in  a  plaster  cast 
will  correct.  That's  the  whole  story 
except  my  lucky  part.  Dr.  Van  Bur- 
en,  it  seems  had  been  considering  me 
for  an  assistant,  and  my  accurate 
diagnosis  of  Rosa's  case  clinched  the 
bargain  for  me." 

"That's  what  I  call  a  perfect 
Thanksgiving  for  both  you  and  Rosa.'' 

"Yes,  and  Rosa  and  I  owe  it  to  you. 
If  you  had  not  planned  this  dinner 
for  six — " 

"And  if  you  had  not  been  willing  tc 
give  your  time  and  your  skill  for  a 
poor  little  Italian  girl,"  Helen  hastily 
broke  in  in.  "You  deserve  the 
credit — " 

"Let'?  share  the  credit,  Helen.  I 
shall  always  associate  this  favorable 
beginning   of  my   career  with   you." 

Helen,  blushing,  was  glad  to  escape 
into  the  delicatessen  store. 

By  the  time  the  men  arrived,  din- 
ner was  ready,  and  such  a  dinner! 

Mr.  Viall  picked  up  his  place  card, 
"Extremely  clever,  Mips  Harris. 
When  I  want  some  fancy  typing  in 
the  office,  I'll  call  on  you." 

"Sory,  but   I'm  not   so  clever.     My 


friend,    Miss    Bellows,   is    the    fancy- 
typist." 
in  front  of  her  son.     "I  seem  to  have 

"I  hope  you  are  all  very  hungry," 
Mrs.  Viall  said  and  placed  the  turkey 
a  lot  of  food,  but  when  it  comes  to 
cooking  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  I  en- 
joy doing  it  so  much  that  I  don't 
know  when  to  stop." 

"I  promise  to  do  justice  to  it,"  Dr. 
Wilbur  praised.  "I'd  suggest,  Mrs. 
Viall,  that  you  vist  the  hospital  kitch- 
en and  give  the  cooks  some  lessons. 
I  never  get  food  so  delicious  as  this 
dinner." 

Rosa,  looking  up  from  her  full 
plate,  glanced  around  the  table.  "Ain't 
— I  mean — aren't  we  all  happy?  I 
guess  Thanksgiving  is  what  my  read- 
er said — giving  thanks." 

"Indeed  it  is,"  Audrey  assured  her. 
"I've  been  doing  that  all  day." 

The  feast  was  finally  over.  While 
Mrs.  Viall  packed  a  basket  of  left 
overs  for  Rosa's  family,  Dr.  Wilbur 
insisted  upon  helping  Helen  and  Aud- 
rey with  the  dishes. 

After  the  crippled  child  had  been 
taken  home,  Mr.  Viall  invited  the 
others  to  spend  the  evening  at  his 
house. 

"I  have  some  moving  pictures  of  my 
trip  to  the  Holy  Land  last  year,"  he 
said.  "I'm  sure  that  you  will  enjoy 
them." 

Mr.  Viall,  driving  his  own  car,  in- 
vited Helen  to  ride  in  the  front  seat. 

"I  wanted  an  opportunity  to  ask 
you  about  Miss  Bellows."  He  spoke 
so  low  that  he  could  not  be  heard  by 
the  back  seat  occupants.  "I  like  her 
appearance  very  much  and  if  she  has 
the  necessary  qualifications,  I'd  be 
glad  to  try  her  out  in  the  office.'' 
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"How  splendid!"  Helen  had  hard 
work  to  keep  her  voice  under  control. 
"I'm  positive  she  can  make  good.  She 
was  a  stenographer  in  a  broker's  of- 
fice, but  the  firm  failed — " 

While  the  picture  was  being  shown 

"Bring  her  in  tomorrow  morning 
and  I'll  have  a  talk  with  her." 
in  the  recreation  room  in  the  base- 
ment, Mrs.  Viall  slipped  away,  but 
when  they  went  upstairs  to  the  li- 
brary, they  discovered  the  reason  for 
her  absence.  She  had  placed  small 
tables  in  front  of  the  blazing  log  fire 
and  was  manipulating  an  electric 
sandwich  toaster. 

"Coffee  and  sandwiches  are  all 
ready,"  she  invited.  "When  the  cook 
is  away,  it's  fun  to  raid  the  refriger- 
ator." 

"Feasting  again,"  the  doctor  grin- 
ned and  bit  into  a  cheese  sandwich. 
"Well,  I'll  be  willing  to  fast  tomor- 
row." 

The  end  of  a  glorious  day,  they 
agreed  as  goodnights  were  said  and 
the  three  young  people,  pleading  the 
need  for  exercise,  walked  back  to 
Helen's  apartment. 

As  soon  as  the  two  girls  were  alone, 
Helen  pulled  Audrey  down  en  the 
couch  beside  her. 

"I've  the  grandest  news,  Audrey. 
You  are  going  to  be  my  working  pal, 
and  if  you  can  stand  me  for  a  home 


pal,  I'm  hoping  you  will  live  here 
with  me." 

Audrey  clutched  Helen's  arm  and 
the  color  rushed  over  her  face.  "Do 
you  really  mean  it?  It's  too  wonder- 
ful to  be  true — tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Not  much  to  tell,"  Helen  teased. 
"Mr.  Viall  sat  up  and  took  notice 
when  you  launched  those  clever  typed 
place  cards.  Then  he  looked  at  you 
and  saw  business  efficiency  written  on 
your  face  and — " 

"Away  with  your  nonsense,"  Au- 
drey interrupted  with  a  chuckle.  "If 
Mr.  Viall  is  willing  to  consider  me 
for  a  postion,  it's  because  you  spoke 
a  good  word  for  me." 

"No,  I  didn't.  Honestly,  Mr.  Viall 
suggested  it  himself.  If  he  is  a  mind 
reader,  he  knew  that  I  have  been 
wishing  and  wishing  that  you  could 
get  work  and  we  could  live  together, 
but  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  that 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  you  in 
my  office." 

"Just  the  same,  you  are  responsi- 
ble. Your  dinner  brought  me  the 
contact — " 

"And  it  brought  me  loads  of  joy," 
Helen  leaned  over  to  kiss  her  new 
chum,  "but  best  of  all,  it  taught  me 
the  value  of  worth  while  friends." 

"Dinner  for  six,"  Audrey  echoed 
thoughtfully.  "May  its  influence  car- 
ry on  through  all  the  days  to  come!" 


If  you've  anything  good  to  say  of  a  man, 

Don't  wait  till  he's  laid  to  rest ; 
For  the  eulogy  spoken  when  hearts  are  broken 

Is  an  empty  thing  at  best. 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Heavy  winter  underwear  and  Sun- 
day caps  were  issued  to  the  boys  last 
week. 

— o — 

Mr.  Query  and  his  group  of  youth- 
ful barbers  have  again  started  hair- 
cutting.  It  is  expected  that  all  our 
boys  will  be  "in  trim"  by  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

— o — 

There  were  no  services  held  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  recently  treated 
floor  in  the  auditorium  was  not  dry 
enough  for  use. 

With  the  coming  of  cool  weather 
we  heard  the  first  squeals  from  the 
slaughter  pen.  Several  fat  porkers 
were  killed  and  will  find  their  way 
to  our  tables  in  the  form  of  sausage, 
spare-ribs,  liverwurst,  etc.  This 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  future 
Sunday  dinner  menus. 

We  are  expecting  the  football  squad 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  boys  together 
with  several  officials  of  Eastern  Caro- 
lina Training  School  to  arrive  next 
Wedesday  evening.  The  turkey  day 
football  game  between  these  two  in- 
stitutions is  to  be  made  an  annua] 
event.  Next  year  our  boys  will  go  to 
Reeky  Moun  for  the  game. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  lake  near- 
cur  dairy  barn  filled  with  water  and 
realized  how  much  it  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  campus,  and  have  also 
seen  the  dry,  ugly  hole  that  has  exist- 
ed for  some  time,  can  again  visualize 


the  beauty  of  this  spot.  The  banks 
of  the  lake  have  been  repaired  and  it 
is  now  being  refilled  with  water,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  visitor  to  our 
campus  will  behold  a  larger  and  more 
beautiful  lake. 

— o — 

Walter  McMahon,  who  came  to  us 
from  Marion,  and  was  paroled  in 
1923,  called  on  us  last  week. 

Upon  leaving  the  institution  Wal- 
ter went  to  live  with  his  father  at 
Clinton,  S.  C.  The  father  is  a  paint- 
and  the  son  worked  with  him  until  he 
learned  the  trade.  Walter  now  lives 
at  Reidsville,  where  he  plies  bis  trade 
as  an  expert  painter. 

He  has  been  married  about  ten 
years,  and  we  were  delighted  to  meet 
his  wife,  who  accompanied  him  on 
bis  trip  to  the  School.  She  says  there 
is  no  place  that  her  husband  thinks 
more  of  than  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  and  no  friends  valued  more 
highe  than  the  workers  who  trained 
him  while  a  boy  here. 
— o — 

Last  Wednesday  morning  a  group 
from  the  Farm  and  Home  Demon- 
stration Departments  made  a  tour  of 
Cabarrus  County  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
duction. On  this  trip  they  stopped 
at  the  School. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gardens 
here  are  so  scattered,  exhibits  of  va- 
rious vegetables  were  grouped  at  one 
place  and  labeled  for  their  informa- 
tion. 

Included  in  this  exhibit  were:  Com- 
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mon  cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage,  curly 
mustard,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  broc- 
coli, salsify,  rutabagas,  common  tur- 
nips, rape,  kale  and  mustard  spinach, 
peppers,  radishes,  onions,  peas,  etc., 
all  products  of  our  own  gardens. 
— o — 

Our  school  principal  reports  that 
the  winners  of  the  Barnhardt  Prize 
for  the  quarter  ending  October  31st, 
are  as  follows: 

First  grade — Frank  Dickens,  most 
improvement  in  reading;  second 
grade — Ed  Kirk,  highest  general  ave- 
rage; third  grade — F.  E.  Mickle,  im- 
provement and  accuracy  in  arithme- 
tic; fourth  grade — Floyd  Watkins, 
highest  average  in  arithmetic;  fifth 
grade — Ben  Overby,  most  improve- 
ment in  scholarship;  sixth  grade — 
William  Gocdson,  highest  average  in 
scholarship  and  deportment;  seventh 
grade — Harvard  Winn,  highest  gen- 
eral average. 

— o — 

It  has  been  said  that  the  eagle  and 
turkey  are  the  two  most  popular 
American  birds — the  first  we  like  to 
have  in  our  pockets  and  the  other  on 
our  tables.  Just  now  local  interest 
is  centered  on  the  latter.  We  have 
been  informed  that  turkeys  necessary 
for  our  Thanksgiving  feast  will  fall 
under  the  axe  next  Monday. 

With  prospects  of  a  turkey  dinner 


with  all  accessories,  a  football  game 
between  our  boys  and  the  squad  from 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School, 
Rocky  Mount,  to  be  played  on  the  lo- 
cal field  in  the  morning,  and  the  an- 
nual service  in  the  auditorium  in  the 
afternoon,  it  would  seem  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  one  of 
much  activity  and  enjoyment  here  at 
the  School. 

One  day  last  week  one  of  our  old 
boys,  Coley  Sullivan,  of  715  Voltz  St., 
Greensboro,  called  on  friends  at  the 
School.  This  lad,  now  twenty  years 
old,  is  employed  by  the  Loom  Reed 
Co.,  and  has  held  his  present  position 
for  the  past  three  years.  He  was 
paroled  four  years  ago  and  has  not 
been  in  any  kind  of  trouble  since  leav- 
ing the  institution. 

Coley  must  have  carried  away 
with  him  a  fine  estimate  of  the  gin- 
ger cakes  produced  at  our  bakery  and 
served  to  the  boys  at  the  evening 
meal  each  Sunday.  He  asked  for  one 
that  he  might  take  it  home  to  his  mo- 
ther, hoping  that  she  might  be  able  to 
bake  one  like  those  he  enjoyed  as 
a  boy  here.  Coley's  request  was 
granted  and  he  went  away  with  a 
ginger  cake  under  his  arm,  hoping 
that  after  inspecting  same,  his  moth- 
er might  be  able  to  bake  many  more 
like  it. 


It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  earn  at  least  a  little  more  than 
we  are  paid.  It  gives  an  inner  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


ThP  fioTire  nreceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
hJtaJffJS  Rolf,  a/d  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  November  17,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)  Caleb  Jolly  2 

(5)  Alden  Jones  13 

(2)  Hansel  Pate  2 
(20)  Earl  Rogers  20 
(20)  Ashley  Thompson  20 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(3)  Roscoe  Ashburn  6 
(7)   Robert  Cashwell  15 

(4)  William    Goodson  17 
(20)    Millard  Owenby  20 

William  Pitts  3 
(2)   James  White  6 

(5)  Eugene  Whitt  17 

(5)   Wiley   Willoughby  11 
(2)    Harvard  Winn  18 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
William   Adkins  9 
(2)    James  Boyce  12 
William  Byrd 

(4)  John   Capps  7 
(2)    Virgil  Cecil  4 

Frank   Cobb  3 
Arthur  Craft  6 

(5)  Leland  Crosby  5 
Cleatus  Daugherty  7 
Grover  Duncan  2 

(2)    Warren  Godfrey  3 
Iva  Gregory  2 

(2)    Council   Holden  3 

(9)    Thomas    Horton  13 
Charles   Lewis  4 

(8)    Clyde  A.  Kivett  13 
John  Mecum,  2 
Wilson  Myrick  5 
Y.  V.   Spates  13 
Lawrence  Tew  3 
John  Whitaker  2 

(5)    Myron  Whitman  9 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(15)   William  Barber  16 
Frank    Hutchins  16 


Percy  Gurganus  14 
Harvey  Watson  8 
(7)    Porter  Willhite  16 
Thomas   C.  Wilson  6 
D.  C.  Winston  10 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
(2)   James  Bartlett  8 

Roland  Davis  5 

Wayne  Fowler  5 

William  Hill  10 

Ralph  Johnson  17 

Thomas   Little  12 
(2)   Thomas  Maness  6 
(11)   Joseph  McPherson  11 
(4)    Elmo   Parrish  7 

Robert  Penland  10 

(2)  Clyde  Reece  8 

(6)   Richard   Sprinkle  12 
Melvin  Walters  14 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Marvin  Adams  6 
Connie  Dickens  5 
Bert  Ferguson  9 
Randolph  Miller  7 

(3)  Louis  Tarkington  16 

(5)   Robert  O.  Worthington  13 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Barnes  9 
James  Harvell  2 
Charlton  Henry  4 
(2)    Thomas    Hamilton  10 
William  Suite  3 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(2)   William   Beach  8 

Archie  Castleberry 
(6)    Emerson   Frazier  12 
John  Elliott  7 
(20)   Caleb  Hill  20 
(6)   A.  Ray  Hudson  12 

Perry   Harvell  5 
(2)    Theodore    Nines  14 
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COTTAGE  No.  8 

Sam  Belk  12 
Letcher  Castleberry 
Thomas    Hudson  15 
Morris  Hicks  6 
Guy  Lewis  8 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)  Alvis  Browning  4 
(2)  William  Craven  5 
(2)   Charles  Crotts  9 

Pearly    Funderburk  15 
(19)    Frank  Hall  19 

(5)  Hoyette  Hudson  14 
Thomas  McCarter  6 

(13)   Benjamin  Overby  17 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Harold  Brown  11 
(4)  Jack  Carver  11 

Floyd  Combs  9 

Lake  Cooper  4 
(2)    Robert  Ellis  4 
(10)   J.  B.  Grooms  10 

John  House  4 

Lewis  Hanna  2 
(4)   David  Kirksey  8 

(2)  Marvin  Miller  10 

(6)  James  Patterson  13 
James  Penland  3 
Troy  Reynolds  4 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(4)    Everett  Bell  16 

(3)  Charles    Bowman  13 
Edward  Carpenter  10 
Lewis  Crawford  18 
Robert  Farmer  8 

(3)    Bennie  Holland  17 
(19)   David  Hodge  19 
James  Montford 
Bennie  Moore  16 
(2)    Norman  McGee  9 
(12)    Eldridge  Ward  17 
Adolph  Watson  3 


COTTAGE  No.  12 
Burl  Allen  5 

(10)  Earl  Atwood  15 
Joseph  Cox  5 
Jamles  Douglas  16 

(2)    Marvin    Edwards  4 
(12)   Horace  Fauckner  17 

(7)  Basil  Johnson  15 

(11)  Edward  Lockamy  16 
(4)    Glenn   O'Quinn  15 

(8)  Eli  Philemon  16 
(2)    Andrew  Powell  14 
(2)   Homer  Quick  15 

(11)   Lonnie  Sloan  14 
(4)   Thomas  Welsh  18 
(2)    Olive  Weaver  13 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(4)   Leon  Burkhead  12 
(2)   Warren  Medlin  5 
(2)    Linwcod  Potter  10 
Porter  Stack  10 
Eugene   Tollie  3 
(20)   Howard  Wilson  20 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(2)    Bernice  Baker  4 
(6)   Allen  Davis  7 

(4)  Lemon  Finch  9 

(5)  Hubert  Jones  13 
Troy  Powell  9 
James   Singleton  8 

COTTAGE  No.  15 


(2) 

Henry  Abernathy  2 

(4) 

John  Caddell  14 

(9) 

George  Gibson  10 

(2) 

Montford   Glassgow  £ 

George  Hill  8 

(2) 

Glenn  Jenkins  5 

(5) 

Wilson    Medlin     13 

Walter  Mitchell  7 

(2) 

Paul  Rhodes  6 

Winfred  Whitlock  16 

(4) 

Roy  Wyrick  15 

(7) 

Richard  Wilder  9 

A  fair  compensation  for  honest  service  is  the  best  present 
you  can  make  a  man,  and  the  best  gift  he  can  receive. 

— Selected. 
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I  ALL  INSIDE                    | 

*>  *♦* 

"I*  *$► 

|*  Last  eve  I  walked  a  certain  street,                       ♦> 

*  And  met  such  gloomy  folk,  % 
%  I  made  great  haste  to  pass  them  by,  $ 
X*  And  neither  smiled  nor  spoke.  *t* 
|*  The  giant  elms  dropped  sullenly,                          * 

*  The  very  sun  was  dim ;  ♦ 

*  I  met  a  friend,  and  said,  "I  hope  % 
%  I've  seen  the  last  of  him."                                  t. 
$*  Today  I  walked  the  very  street, 
;|  And  loved  the  folks  I  met ; 
f  If  business   had  not  made  me  leave, 
%  I  would  be  talking  yet. 
%  Of  course,  I've  solved  the  mystery, 
%  Tis  very  plain  to  see : 

The  day  I  met  the  gloomy  folks, 
The  gloom  was  inside  me. 


*;♦ 


♦ 


1  —Sheila  O'Neill.  * 
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QUIT  IT 

If  you  are  eating  yourself  to  death,  quit  it.  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  he  hath  in  his  stomach.  If  you  are  profaning  your 
soul  away  with  cursing  and  swearing,  quit  it.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how 
useless  profanity  is  to  any  and  everybody.  If  you  are  smoking  yourself  to 
death,  quit  it.  Suicide  is  a  sin,  whether  slow  or  swift.  If  you  are  slandering 
your  character  threadbare,  quit  it.  No  slanderer  can  be  fine  and  big.  If  you 
are  worrying  yourself  to  death,  quit  it.  "Take  ye  no  anxious  thought  for  the 
morrow."  If  you  are  dancing  yourself  to  death,  quit  it.  It  is  a  sin  against 
personality  to  dance  yourself  to  death.  If  you  are  drinking  yourself  to  death, 
quit.     "No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

— Southern  Christian  Advocate. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SEAL  DRIVE 

After  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Christmas  seal  sale,  for  funds,  in- 
stituted by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  will  be  launched 
and  the  drive  will  continue  till  Christmas. 

The  money  realized  from  the  Christmas  seals  will  be  used  to 
fight  the  dreaded  disease  by  means  of  giving  hospitalization  and 
putting  over  educational  programs  so  that  people  may  learn  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  neighbors  from  a  malady  that  can  un- 
awares become  a  perfect  hot  bed  of  germs. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  sale  of  seals  is  for':  people  to  be  edu- 
cated as  to  the  danger  of  tuberculosis  with  the  understanding  they 
are  spreading  the  gospel  of  good  health.  Every  body  should  when 
buying  a  seal  feel  they  are  contributing  towards  a  program  of  good 
health  for  the  entire  country.  ;     .  . 

We  scarcely  realize  that  the  infant  in  the  cradle  is  not'  immune 
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from  the  disease,  and  especially  so  if  there  is  not  an  assurance 
the  nurse,  black  or  white,  has  not  a  suggestion  of  the  disease.  It 
will  take  concerted  action  to  put  over  a  satisfactory  sale  of  seals 
so  as  to  distribute  the  right  propaganda  for  good  health. 

BY  SUPERVISED  RECREATIONAL  GROUNDS 

Do  children  of  today  need  supervised  recreation  grounds?  The 
answer  in  many  cases  would  be — "it  depends  upon  circumstances." 
We  agree,  it  does.  To  meet  the  demands  of  this  era,  when  more 
people  are  crowding  the  urban  districts,  with  its  mass  education, 
making  living  quarters  congested,  especially  so  when  children  are 
in  the  families,  there  is  no  way  of  dodging  the  issue  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  supervised  play  grounds. 

We  are  not  living  in  the  days  of  patriachal  families,  far  removed 
from  one  another;  when  the  homes  had  acreage  sufficient  for  play 
grounds ;  when  in  the  homes  all  of  the  clothing  was  designed  and 
mlade;  when  the  home-cured  meat  filled  the  smoke  house;  when 
canned  goods  and  preserves  made  from  the  fruits  of  the  farm  fill- 
ed the  larder;  when  the  pumpkins,  potatoes,  turnips  and  apples 
were  stored  for  winter  and  the  children  were  supervised  in  their 
sports  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house  by  mother.  We  are 
living  in  another  era  that  presents  another  picture  and  we  have 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

Instead  the  textile  industry  supplants  the  old-hand-loom  and 
dye  pits ;  the  ready-to-wear  factories  have  made  sewing  machines 
almost  obsolete;  the  chain  stores  are  marts  for  all  kinds  of  food 
stuff,  the  steam  laundries  have  put  the  washer  woman  out  of  a 
job  and  the  thoroughly  equipped  apartments  have  eliminated  the 
real  homes  with  beautiful  and  extensive  grounds.  You  can  see 
the  primitive  home,  busy  with  every  activity,  is  different  from  the 
modern  home.  There  is  more  leisure,  the  mass  production  of  the 
machine  age  has  brought  about  economic  conditions  in  the  home 
so  the  house  wife  finds  employment  on  the  outside,  leaving  the  chil- 
dren in  care  of  servants  to  grow  up  like  "Topsy"  on  the  streets. 

The  children  again  are  the  victim  of  circumstances.    These  chil- 
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dren  are  often  cussed  and  discussed  by  the  neighbors  of  the  com- 
munity because  they  are  mischievous  and  noisy.  Finally  they  are 
branded  as  bad.  We  concede  some  children  are  innately  design- 
ing, but  frequently  these  bad  children  react  to  the  street  influence 
other  contacts  that  can  be  avoided. 

We  make  every  provision  to  educate  the  child,  but  let  all,  in 
many  cases,  of  that  interest  go  to  waste  because  nothing  is  done 
to  save  the  child  that  aimlessly  roams  the  streets.  The  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  crops  to  be  saved  are  the  children  of  the  nation. 
These  are  the  problems, — the  roving  bands  of  children  riotously  as 
well  as  innocently  playing  on  the  streets, — sooner  or  later,  many 
of  them  will  meet  tragic  deaths  or  get  into  the  clutches  of  the  law. 
Every  small  town  is  confronted  with  this  issue — the  unrestricted 
child.  It  is  a  problem  that  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  met.  The 
necessity  of  different  social  planning  in  the  community  for  the 
youth  to  become  assets  as  future  citizens  of  tomorrow  is  impera- 
tive. 


THE  FAITHFUL  DOG 

The  faithfulness  of  the  dog  at  the  Cunningham  home,  near  Alex- 
is, Gaston  County,  where  eight  children  lost  their  lives  in  the  flames 
that  consumed  the  home,  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a 
dog  is  the  truest  friend  in  the  world.  He  never  deserts  in  cases  of 
poverty,  sickness,  death  or  prosperity.  The  same  at  all  times  let 
it  be  fortune  or  misfortunes. 

This  dog  was  just  an  ordinary  dog,  in  size,  coloring,  and  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  from  a  million  dogs  of  doubtful  breeding  that 
children  love  and  like  to  fondle,  but  a  faithful  servant,  a  playmate 
and  doubtless  a  protector  in  times  of  emergency.  The  story  goes 
that  the  day  after  the  gruesome  tragedy,  this  common  cur,  looked 
forlorn,  walked  about  with  tail  down,  sniffing  about  close  to  the 
earth  as  if  trying  to  find  some  one,  and  occasionally  would1  lift  his 
head  and  look  in  the  far  distance. 

He  paid  no  attention  till  a  little  girl  appeared  and  walked  near 
him.     The  dog  sniffed  her  dress,  he  knew  instinctively  it  was  nei- 
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ther  Ruth,  Juanita,.  Louise  Grace  nor  Helen,  his  fond  companions, 
and  walked  away,  lying  down  a  short  distance  from  the  debris  with 
his  head  resting  upon  his  front  feet  and  his  eyes  glued  upon  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  home  of  his  loved  ones. 

Believe  it  or  not  this  dog  grieves  the  same  as  ai  human  being, 
and  the  memory  of  these  children  will  continue  to  linger  with  him 
to  the  end  of  time.  Your  friends  may  desert  you  but  a  dog  never 
forgets.     They  possess  a  gratitude  that  never  fails. 

We  all  know  the  classic  of  Senator  Vest — his  tribute  to  a  dog, 
one  of  the  most  famous  speeches  in  the  history  of  the  American 
courts  when  he  appeared  for  a  dog  sentenced  to  death — That  dog 
also  was  a  common  cur  found  in  the  dog-pound  sentenced  to  death. 
The  lasting  friendship  and  love  of  a  dog  for  his  master  excels  that 
of  mankind. 


GET  NEAR  GOD'S  WORLD 

This  earth  comes  nearer  being  God's  world  at  Christmas  time 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year. 

People  "made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,"  act  more  like 
their  Maker  than  at  other  times.  Their  hearts  are  filled  with  love 
for  their  fellowmen,  they  radiate  kindness  and  good  will.  Earth 
— for  a  few  days — is  something  like  we  all  expect  Heaven  to  be. 

Why  not  make  it  a  twelve-month  Christmas,  a  World  For  God, 
all  during  1936? 

There  is  a  way  and  the  way  involves  only  two  persons,  ourself 
and  the  Son  of  God,  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem,  whose  advent  we 
all  celebrate  at  Christmas  time. 

The  way  is  not  clouded  or  hard  to  find.  It  is  so  plain  that  a 
wayfaring  man  can  see  it. — Old  Hurry  graph. 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

It  is  not  the  one  great  big  thing  accomplished  that  makes  a  man 
outstandingly  big,  but  the  fine  spirit  within  that  prompts  the  ac- 
cumulation of  kind  acts  that  finally  makes  a  character  loom  up  big 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  little  things,  the  little  acts,  one  piled 
upon  another  make  the  big  achievements  of  life  a  reality. 

Think  of  it?  How  many  men  busy  as  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  would  take  time  to  dine  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with  poor, 
crippled  children?  These  are  the  things  that  make  a  man  big.  It 
is  true  big  men  often  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  but  when 
their  fine  deeds  are  known,  and  they  wil  be  sooner  or  later,  they 
are  a  beacon  light  for  others  to  follow. 

The  only  way  to  grow  big  is  to  forget  self  and  think  of  the  other 
fellow.  This  is  the  example  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  helping  the 
poor  and  the  maimed  in  every  way,  physically  or  mentally,  while 
passing  to  and  fro  through  the  hills  of  Judea. 

It  is  possible  for  the  busiest  of  the  busy  crowd,  and  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor  of  the  land  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  at  the  Christ- 
mas season  contribute  something  to  make  the  life  of  another,  who 
is  more  needy,  brighter  and  happier. 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER  FUND 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  institution  to  give 
the  people  locally  and  throughout  the  state  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  a  Christmas  fund,  specifically  used  to  buy  cheer  at  the 
yuletide  season  for  our  five  hundred  boys.  As  usual  we  follow 
the  precedent  set  by  our  predecessors  this  Christmas. 

The  story  in  a  nut-shell  is  that  a  small  percentage  of  our  boys 
receive  boxes,  but  the  majority  of  them  come  from  indigent  homes 
and  many  have  not  a  soul  to  look  to  for  any  thing — not  so  much 
as  a  Christmas  card. 

It  is  understood  by  the  public  that  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
the  budget  of  the  institution  for  the  good  things  all  normal  boys 
enjoy  at  Christmas.  So  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  con- 
ditions be  known  feeling  sure  an  adequate  fund  for  Christmas 
cheer  will  be  majde  available  by  friends  of  the  delinquents.  The 
first  to  give  to  this  fund  is : 

A  Friend,  Concord $       5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 

THE  LIFE  THAT  COUNTS  the  earth."     I  have  my  doubts  about 

it  having  any  effect  on  Mussolini  or 
Hitler. 


"The  life  that  counts   must  toil  and 
fight; 
Must  hate  the  wrong   and   love  the 

right; 
Must   stand  for   truth,   by   day  and 
night — 

This  is  the  life  that  counts. 

"The    life    that    counts    must    helpful 
be; 
The  cares  and  needs  of  others  see;  ' 
Must  seek  the  slaves  of  sin  to  free — 
This  is  the  life  that  counts." 

— o — 

It  is  nothing  to  your  credit  if  no- 
body will  trust  you.  No  man  is  a 
complete  unit  unto  himself. 

Sure !  America  is  the  land  of  op- 
portunity. But  opportunity  never 
made  any  one  rich  without  a  lot  of 
real  hard  work. 

— o — 

According  to  a  Texas  physician,  if 
a  patient  is  very  low,  a  doctor  may 
use  extreme  measures  to  revive  him. 
Such  for  instance,  as  offering  to  can- 
cel his  bill. 

We  are  told  that  the  government  is 
issuing  a  new  dollar  bill  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  handsomest  ever."  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  dollar  bill  that 
didn't  look  exceedingly  pretty  to  me. 

It  is  said  that  clectrochemists  are 
trying  to  generate  5,000  degrees  Fah- 
renheit "to  melt  stubborn  elements  of 


Going  in  debt  is  a  thing  that  works 
two  ways  at  the  same  time.  Debt  is 
a  partner  of  trouble.  Trouble  some- 
times drives  a  man  into  debt.  And 
debt  turns  around  and  drives  a  man 
into  trouble.  Both  are  ferocious  driv- 
ers. 

The  government  for  some  time  time 
has  been  playing  a  kind  of  reciproci- 
ty game.  The  main  feature  is  give 
and  take.  The  government  gives  to 
those  who  will  not  work;  and  many 
who  ought  and  are  able  to  work  take 
and  live  on  the  government.  The 
rest  of  us  are  subjects  for  the  tax 
collectors  to  work  on. 

From  now  on  turkeys  will  begin  to 
cost  more.  It  is  a  kind  old  Turkish 
custom  around  Thanksgiving  and 
Chrstimas.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
a  good  fat,  tender  hen,  with  the  et 
cetera  dressing,  gives  me  as  complete 
and  satisfying  thrills  as  a  turkey. 
However,  I  can  gobble  up  either  one 
with  alacrity. 

— o — 

Statistics  reveal  the  peak  of  auto 
accidents  always  occur  in  the  fall. 
Quite  nkely.  When  a  person  is 
knocked  down  it  is  presumed,  natur- 
ally, that  he  gets  a  fall,  and  the  fall 
is  a.s  dangerous  as  the  lick  he  gets. 
But  that  is  no  excuse  for  hitting  and 
running  off,  leaving  the  victim  to  die 
or  get  up  the  best  way  he  can. 
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Liberty  has  a  guarantee  in  the 
Constitution.  The  people  of  this 
country  should  each  day  offer  thanks 
to  the  framers  of  our  Constitution, 
the  document  which  guarantees  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  This  is  the  greatest  protec- 
tion a  free  people  have  against  the 
crushing  hand  of  officialism,  bureau- 
cracy, dictatorship  and  destruction  of 
personal  property  and  tender  rights, 
and  life  itself,  as  we  have  seen  occur 
in  foreign  lands  not  blessed  with  a 
constitution  such  as  ours.  As  one 
man,  our  people  should  resent  any 
program  to  tamper  with  or  weaken 
the  basic  principles  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

— o — 

Hatreds  of  all  kinds  cost  a  high 
price.  It  is  given  out  that  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $5,000,000,000  was  spent 
last  year  by  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  armaments.  It  is  estimated  that 
is  an  increase  of  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  armament  bill  for 
1933,  and  will  be  at  least  over  a  half 
billion  below  the  bill  for  the  present 
year.  This  is  a  tremendous  sum  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  something  that 
comes  very  close  to  being  sheer 
waste.  Think  of  the  good  that  even 
half  of  this  amount  would  accomplish 
if  spent  on  worthwhile  objects  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity,  instead 
of  means  to  murder  human  beings. 
The  possibilities  for  good  are  such  as 
to  stagger  the  imagination.  Think, 
too,  that  all  these  billions  are  ground 
out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  world. 
Not  until  these  taxpayers  arise  in 
their  wrath  and  refuse  to  bear  the 
burdens,  the  nations  will  continue  to 
pay   dearly   for  their   fears   and   ha- 


treds and  rivalries.     Isn't  it  time  to 

call  a  halt  on  hatred  and  bloodshed? 

— o — 

SOME  THINGS  TO  LEAVE 

BEHIND 

Just  a  few  more  days  and  the  New 

Year  will   be  with   us.     It  is  not  so 

easy  to  slide  out  from  under  the  year 

1935,  or  to  enter  at  the  gateway  of 

1936.  The  hang-over  from  this  year 
will  remain  long  after  its  days  have 
departed.  No  doubt  a  whole  crowd 
of  us  will  be  putting  1935  on  letters 
for.  several  days  after  1936  has  dawn- 
ed. We  will  carry  over  into  the  New 
Year  all  of  the  happy  and  unhappy 
friends  of  1935.  Every  one  of  them 
will  be  with  us,  each  exercising  an  ef- 
fect of  some  sort  upon  our  person- 
ality. A  great  deal  of  1935  is  going 
over  into  1936  with  each  of  us — 
whether  or  not  we  like  it.  But  there 
are  some  things  that  we  can  leave 
behind,  and  no  power  can  make  us 
take  them  into  the  New  Year  unless 
we  deliberately  choose  to  do  so.  We 
can  leave  behind  animosities,  old 
grudges,  distasteful  habits,  and  a 
knowledge  of  condemnation  for  sin, 
and  we  can  leave  behind,  if  we  will 
do  it,  sin  itself.  To  be  forgiven  of 
sin  is  the  experience  of  every  true 
Christian.  The  church  has  no  patent 
on  forgiveness.  Every  one  who  reads 
this  may  be  forgiven,  and  this  for- 
giveness is  the  first  step  along  to 
way  towards  an  absence  of  sin.  You 
can  do  it,  and  here  is  how: 

If  you  know  yourself  to  be  a  sin- 
ner— acknowledge  it. 

If  you  are  sorry  for  your  sin — ac- 
knowledge it. 

If  you  want  to  be  forgiven — ask 
for  it. 
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If    yon    will    do    th3se    things,    God       o°.   iJ;   through  the   exercise   of  simple 
will  forgive  you,  and  you  can  be  sure      faith. 


JUST  AN  IDEA 


It  was  just  an  idea ;  that  was  all  he  had — 
Columbus — those  ages  ago. 
It  was  just  an  idea,  but  we  ought  to  be  glad, 
For  it  gave  us  our  country,  you  know. 

It  was  was  just  an  idea  in  George  Stephenson's  mind 
When  he  saw  the  steam  jostle  the  kettle, 
And  saw  railroads  make  brothers  of  all  mankind 
With  their  wonderful  horses  of  metal. 

It  was  just  an  idea  that  Thomas  Edison  caught, 
But  the  incandescent  light  we  got  from  it; 
With  another  idea  was  the  phonograph  brought — 
And  the  movies  that  came  like  a  comet. 

It  was  an  idea  in  Marconi's  mind — 

The  radio  we  enjoy  through  the  wireless  line; 

So  whatever  you  see  or  hear 

Was  another  idea  born  there. 

So,  next  time  you  hear  someone  say  with  a  sneer, 
"I'll  not  pay  for  that,  for  its  just  another  idear!" 
Remind  him  that  there's  not  a  thing  he  uses 
That  doesn't  date  back  to  the  source  he  abuses. 

And  tell  him  that  there's  not  a  tool  or  machine 
That  he  handles  or  works  with  or  ever  has  seen, 
Which,  if  he  troubles  to  trace,  he'll  find  it  began 
With  just  an  idea  in  the  brain  of  a  man. 

— Selected. 
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THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  REFUSED  TO 
SALUTE  THE  FLAG 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

In  the  great  state  of  Massaehus-  devotion  tc  it. 
etts,  the  home  of  Harvard  College  and 
of  baked  beans,  the  state  that  for 
long  years  looked  with  contempt  and 
pity  upon  the  whole  southern  section 
of  these  United  States  of  America, 
occurred  an  incident  that  is  unbeliev- 
able if  one  did  not  remember  that 
this  very  commonwealth  had  its 
witch   burnings   in  the  distant   past. 

The  Christian  Century  tells  the 
story  so  well  that  we  let  this  Chicago 
periodical  give  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  what  occurred  in  a  school 
house  where  an  eight-year-old  school 
boy  and  not  a  magic  working  old  wo- 
man was  the  victim:  Listen  to  th'j 
story : 

"That  case  of  the  eight-year-old 
boy  who  was  expelled  from  the  public 
school  in  Lynn.  Mass.,  because  of  his 
refusal  of  'pledge  allegiance  to  my 
flag'  and  make  the  customary  salute, 
contains  elements  of  both  tragedy 
and  comedy.  The  boy's  father,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  a  member  of  a 
sect  called  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  one 
of  whose  articles  of  faith  is  that  all 
governments  are  instruments  of  Sa- 
tan. This  is  doubtless  a  very  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  or  would  be  if  they 
proposed  to  do  anything  about  it.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  theologized  form 
of  pure  theoretical  anarchy.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  these  Witnesses  seem 
to  be  quiet  and  orderly  persons  who 
make  no  demonstrations  against  the 
government  except,  when  some  agency 
of  the  state  catches  them  and  tries 
to    compel    them    to    swear    deathless 


The  boy  had  evident- 
ly been  well  indoctrinated  with  his 
father's  religious  peculiarities  and  in- 
structed in  his  sect's  practices.  When 
the  other  secondgraders  piped  their 
patriotic  pledge  in  childish  trebles, 
he  simply  kept  quiet.  The  result,  af- 
ter action  by  the  teacher,  the  princi- 
pal, the  school  board  and  the  local 
court,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  boy 
from  school  and  imposition  of  a  $25 
fine  on  the  father  for  disturbing  the 
school.  And  what  did  all  that  gain 
for  the  city  of  Lynn,  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  whose  dignity  and  safe- 
ty were  supposed  to  have  been  attack- 
ed ?  Imprimis,  one  small  boy  is  com- 
pelled to  stay  out  of  school  although 
the  law  of  the  state  compels  him  to 
attend.  Item,  one  small  and  harm- 
less sect  with  a  queer  belief  is  con- 
vinced that  their  religious  liberty  has 
been  infringed.  Item,  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  their 
faith  agree  with  this  opinion.  Item, 
something  has  been  done  to  make  the 
worthy  custom  of  saluting  the  flag 
seem  odiously  like  the  compulsary 
nazi  salute,  for  failure  to  give  which 
a  number  of  persons  have  had  their 
teeth  knocked  out  or  have  been  oth- 
erwise manhandled  by  indignant  nazi 
patriots.  Item,  the  school  board, 
which  is  doubtless  a  body  of  estima- 
ble men,  has  made  itself  ridiculous. 
If  a  child's  salute  to  the  flag  is  to 
mean  anything,  it  must  be  the  ex- 
pression of  loyalty,  and  that  cannot 
be  stimulated  by  twisting  his  ear." 
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THE  SIAMESE  TWINS  OF  MUSIC 


By  Mrs.  William 

The  Siamese  twins  of  music  were 
born  just  250  years  ago.  These  two 
were  not,  as  you  might  suppose  from 
the  name,  grown  together  or  attach- 
ed to  one  another  by  some  common 
physical  organ.  They  were  two  sepa- 
rate individuals  who  never  saw  each 
other.  Yet  in  the  history  of  music 
they  are  spoken  of  as  the  Siamese 
Twins  of  Music.  Why?  Because 
there  were  so  many  similarities  be- 
tween the  two.  They  were  both  born 
in  the  same  year  and  christened  in 
Lutheran  churches,  both  were  Ger- 
mans, both  were  child  prodigies,  both 
became  famous  organists  and  re- 
nowned composers,  both  gave  great 
religious  music  to  the  world,  and  both 
became  blind  in  their  later  years. 
These  two,  whose  music  you  have  of- 
ten heard  in  your  church  and  else- 
where, were  Georg  Friedrich  Handel 
Johann   Sebastian   Bach. 

Georg  Friedrich  Handel  was  born 
in  the  little  town  of  Halle,  in  central 
Germany.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  His  fath- 
er, who  was  63  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  was  a  barber  surgeon,  one  of 
those  seventeenth  century  barbers, 
who  had  to  be  doctors  and  scientists 
too,  for  they  were  called  on  not  only 
to  cut  hair  and  shave  faces,  but  also 
to  pull  teeth  and  cure  all  kinds  of  ail- 
ments. The  older  Handel  decided 
that  this  particular  son  of  his  was  to 
be  a  lawyer.  Consequently  he  dis- 
couraged the  interest  in  music  that 
little  Georg  showed. 

But  the  music  in  the  boy's  blood 
was  not  to  be  denied.     There  was  a 


B.  Rosborough 

clavichord — the  predecessor  of  our 
modern  piano — in  the  Handel  attic. 
At  night,  when  everyone  else  was 
asleep,  the  little  boy  used  to  go  up 
there  and  try  to  play.  He  played  by 
ear  without  notes,  but  learned  to  do 
it  so  well  that  his  father  was  induc- 
ed to  let  him  take  music  lessons  after 
school  hours. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  Berlin,  where  he  played 
for  the  king.  The  king  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  boy's  playing  that 
he  wanted  to  send  him  to  Italy  for  a 
thorough  musical  education  and  of- 
fered to  pay  all  expenses.  But  the 
older  Handel  said  that  he  was  an  old 
man  and  wanted  his  son  to  stay  near 
him.  So  the  boy  returned  to  his 
school  in  Halle. 

About  a  year  later  the  father  died. 
Since  it  had  been  his  father's  wish, 
Georg  kept  up  his  school  work  and 
eventually  entered  the  University  of 
Halle  as  a  law  student.  After  one 
year  at  the  University  Handel  realiz- 
ed that  he  would  never  make  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  He  therefore  decided 
to  give  up  his  law  studies  and  devote 
all  his  time  to  music.  He  took  a  po- 
sition as  a  violinist  and  in  his  spare 
time  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  Almira, 
which  was  performed  and  well  re- 
ceived. At  nineteen  the  child  prodi- 
gy had  become  a  successful  compos- 
er! 

His  so-called  twin  likewise  made  a 
name  for  himself  early  in  life.  Jo- 
harm  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in 
Eisenach  in  the  shadow  of  the  Wart- 
burg,  where  Martin  Luther  translat- 
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ed  the  New  Testament.  He  was  of  the 
most  remarkable  family  of  musicians 
the  world  has  ever  known,  a  family 
that  produced  musicians  continually 
for  three  hundred  years.  The  Bachs 
made  music  in  Germany  from  about 
the  time  of  Luther  until  1846,  when 
the  family  became  extinct.  And  of 
all  these  gifted  Bachs,  Johann  Sebas- 
tian was  the  greatest. 

Before  he  was  three  years  old,  just 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  hold  the 
instrument,  he  was  taught  to  play 
the  violin.  He  learned  so  well  that 
even  the  Bachs,  who  took  musical 
ability  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
astounded.  His  father,  a  court  mu- 
sician, was  his  teacher  until  he  was 
nine  and  a  half  years  old.  Then  his 
parents  died  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other,  leaving  him  an  orphan 
before  he  was  ten. 

The  boy  went  to  live  with  his  old- 
est brother,  an  organist,  under  whose 
instruction  he  continued  to  make  rap- 
id progress.  The  brother  had  a  book 
of  advanced  music  which  he  prized  so 
highly  that  he  would  permit  no  one 
but  himself  to  touch  it .  "Young  Johann 
Sebastian  wanted  to  learn  that  mu- 
sic so  much  that  he  decided  to  copy 
it  at  night  when  his  brother  was 
asleep.  Every  moonlight  night  for  six 
months  in  succession  he  copied  page 
after  page.  This  exacting  work  in  such 
poor  light  injured  his  eyesight, 
weakening  his  eyes  permanently. 

When  he  was  fifteen  his  unusually 
lovely  voice  secured  him  a  position  as 
a  choir  singer.  From  that  time  on 
he  supported  himself,  earning  his  liv- 
ing with  his  voice  or  his  playing,  and 
studying  on  the  side.  He  would,  walk 
miles  to  hear  a  man  play  from  whom 


he  thought  he  could  learn  something. 
A  number  of  times  he  made  the  trip 
to  Hamburg  on  foot — a  walk  of  thir- 
ty miles  each  way — to  hear  some  well 
known  musician  play.  At  eighteen 
he  became  the  town  organist  at  Arn- 
stadt,  where  he  made  quite  a  repu- 
tation for  himself.  And  that  brings 
us  to  another  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween Handel  and  Bach.  Both  pre- 
ferred the  organ  to  any  other  instru- 
ment and  the  two  were  the  finest  or- 
ganists of  their  day. 

The  organ  is  usually  associated 
with  church  music  and  it  was  in  the 
field  of  sacred  music  that  both  men 
did  their  best  work.  Handel,  after 
many  years  at  composing  operas, 
turned  to  oratorios,  those  long  com- 
positions for  voices  in  which  the 
words  are  nearly  always  taken  from 
the  Bible.  In  these  Handel  stands 
supreme,  with  no  other  musician  sur- 
passing Or  even  equaling  him. 

Someone  has  said  of  Handel  that 
he  set  the  Bible  to  music.  That  is, 
of  course,  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  he  really  did  come  quite  near  do- 
ing it.  His  masterpiece  is  a  religi- 
ous work — The  Messiah.  This  he 
wrote  when  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old.  It  takes  more  than  two  hours 
to  sing,  yet  Handel  wrote  it  with  all 
its  choruses,  solos,  accompaniments, 
and  everything  in  twenty-three  days! 
The  Messiah  was  first  performed  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  for  charity.  Han- 
del gave  it  for  the  express  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  free  the  men  who 
were  in  the  debtors'  prison.  The  an- 
nouncements for  this  performance  of 
The  Messiah  are  rather  interesting. 
They  requested  that  the  ladies  who 
were  planning  to  attend  should  come 
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without  hoop  skirts  as  that  "would 
make  room  for  more  people  and  so 
increase  the  charity."  The  ladies 
must  have  come  in  simple,  hoopless 
dresses,  for  The  Messiah  brought  in 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars  the  very 
first  day! 

The  Messiah  was  given  innumera- 
ble times  for  charity.  In  fact,  Han- 
del gave  it  in  London  every  year  for 
twenty-eight  years  in  succession  for 
the  benefit  of  the  London  Foundling 
Hospital,  in  which  he  was  very  much 
interested.  Through  these  perfor- 
mances of  The  Messiah  Handel  con- 
tributed in  all  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  hospital.  He  also  gave 
them  an  organ.  They  have  another 
organ  there  now,  but  some  of  the 
original  pipes  of  Handel's  organ  were 
built  into  this  new  one. 

To  Bach,  the  other  of  the  "Siamese 
Twins,"  music  was  not  an  end  in  it- 
self, but  above  all  things,  an  adjunct 
to  the  sei'vice  of  God.  And  so  he, 
too,  did  his  greatest  work  in  religious 
music.  His  Lutheran  cantatas,  the 
musical  services  that  he  wrote  for 
use  in  the  Lutheran  Church  have 
made  his  name  immortal. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Bach  had 
charge  of  the  music  in  the  four  big- 
gest churches  in  the  city  of  Leipsic. 
For  these  churches  he  wrote  one  mu- 
sical service  after  another.  In  fact, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  complete  sets  of 
church  music — a  different  set  for  ev- 
ery Sunday  and  every  church  holy 
day  for  a  period  of  five  years!  The 
most  famous  of  his  sacred  works  is 
his  St.  Matthew  Passion,  in  which  he 
set  to  music  the  story  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Jesus  as  told  by 
St.  Matthew.     This  service  was  writ- 


ten for  Good  Friday  and  is  still  per- 
formed in  many  churches.  Although 
Bach  wrote  primarily  for  the  Luther- 
an Church,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, his  music  is  used  today  by  all 
Christian  churches. 

In  Leipsic  Bach  was  also  the  di- 
rector of  music  at  the  famous  Thom- 
as School.  As  such  he  did  consider- 
able teaching.  In  instructing  pupils 
to  play  instruments  with  keyboards, 
Bach  introduced  a  new  method  which 
every  music  teacher  since  his  time 
has  used.  Today,  in  playing  the  pi- 
ano, every  pianist  uses  all  ten  fin- 
gers. But  in  Bach's  day  only  six 
fingers  were  used — the  three  middle 
ones  on  each  hand.  It  was  Bach  who 
changed  that  by  insisting  on  the  use 
of  the  thumb  and  small  finger  too. 
His  system  of  fingering  is  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course  now  but,  when 
Bach  introduced  it  more  than  200 
years  ago,  it  was  a  much  discussed 
innovation. 

Both  Bach  and  Handel  were  tire- 
less and  prodigious  workers.  Bach 
composed  over  one  thousand  instru- 
mental numbers  and  nearly  two  thou- 
sand vocal  numbers.  Handel  wrote 
more  than  fifty  operas,  twenty  ora- 
torios, and  much  instrumental  music. 
Their  hard  work  brought  to  Handel 
fame,  wealth,  the  luxuries  of  life;  to 
Bach  fame,  but  little  money  and  no 
luxuries.  Handel  gave  generously  of 
his  money  to  his  mother  and  to  va- 
rious charities.  Bach,  with  a  small 
income  and  a  large  family,  had  to 
struggle  constantly  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

Bach,  however,  enjoyed  an  exceed- 
ingly happy  home  life,  which  Handel 
missed,   for   he   never  married.    Bach 
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was  married  twice,  the  first  time 
when  he  was  twenty-two.  He  had 
just  secured  a  position  as  organist 
that  payed  him  thirty-five  dollars — 
not  for  a  week,  not  for  a  month,  but 
— thirty-five  dollars  a  year,  plus  a 
certain  amount  of  corn,  wood,  and 
fish.  That  was  considered  a  fairly 
good  salary,  so  he  and  his  second 
cousin,  who  was  also  a  Bach  and  an 
organist,  were  married.  They  had 
seven  children  and  were  very  happy 
for  fourteen  years.  Then  his  wife 
died.  About  two  years  later  he  mar- 
ried again  and  this  marriage,  too, 
was  a  happy  one.  His  second  wife 
was  a"  fine  singer  and  helped  him  con- 
siderably with  his  work.  This  sec- 
ond marriage  produced  thirteen  chil- 
dren. So  Bach  had  twenty  children 
in  all. 

As  the  two  men  grew  older,  their 
eyes  grew  weaker,  until  both  went 
completely  blind.  Both  underwent 
operations  by  the  same  surgeon,  and 
in  both  cases  the  operations  were  un- 
successful. Nevertheless,  neither  man 
stopped  working.  Both  continued  to 
play  in  public  and  to  compose,  dictat- 
ing their  compositions  to  others. 
Bach  died  when  he  was  sixty-five, 
Handel  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Though  there  had  been  a  number 
of  similarities  in  their  lives,  their 
deaths  were  marked  in  entirely  dif- 
ferent ways.  Handel  died  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  highly  revered  by 
the  English  people.  They  thought 
so  much  of  him  and  his  music  they 
bestowed  upon  him  a  great  honor — 
they  buried  him  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, in  the  Poet's  Corner.     The  place 


is  marked  with  a  statue  of  Handel, 
showing  him  leaning  ov>3r  a  table  in 
the  act  of  writing  that  well  known 
part  of  his  greatest  work,  The  Mes- 
siah, which  begins  with  the  words,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

The  people  of  Leipsic,  however, 
paid  Bach  no  special  honor.  His 
family  was  so  poor  that  they  could 
buy  only  a  four  dollar  oaken  casket 
for  him.  They  buried  him  in  St. 
John's  churchyard,  with  no  cross  nor 
monument  to  mark  the  spot.  In  1900, 
one  hunred  and  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  the  people  of  Leipsic  wished 
to  make  up  for  the  honors  that  their 
ancestors  had  failed  to  give  Bach. 
They  looked  up  the  church  records 
and  found  the  approximate  place  in 
the  churchyard  where  had  been  bur- 
ied. They  found,  too,  that  only  two 
men  had  been  buried  in  oaken  cas- 
kets the  year  Bach  died.  With  only 
these  two  facts  to  guide  them,  they 
searched  in  that  section  of  the 
churchyard  until  they  found  some  re- 
mains that  corresponded  to  Bach's 
measurements.  These  were  placed, 
during  an  elaborate  memorial  cere- 
mony, in  a  crypt  under  the  altar  of 
the  church.  Thus  belated  honors 
were  paid  Bach. 

Neither  Bach  nor  Handel  need  a 
monument  to  keep  their  memories 
alive.  Their  music  speaks  for'  them. 
It  made  them  famous  in  their  own 
day  and  has  kept  their  names  before 
the  world,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  celebraitions  being  held  this 
year  in  honor  of  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  their  birth. 
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WHYS,  WHEREFORES  OF  VIRGINIA'S 

NAMES 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 


Historic  Alexandria,  with  its  name 
conjuring  up  visions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  seaport,  is  so  often  the 
starting  point  of  tourists  entering 
the  great  boundaries  of  the  old  Do- 
minion, that  it  seems  altogether  fit- 
ting that  this  last  lap  of  the  imagi- 
nary tour  you  have  been  making  with 
me,  in  quest  of  the  origin  of  names 
of  Virginia's  towns  and  cities — 
should  start  with  this  old  town. 

Originally  known  as  Belhaven, 
land  was  first  patented  here  in  1657, 
and  in  1731  a  warehouse  was  built 
on  Hunting  Creek  about  which  grew 
up  the  first  village.  The  town  of  Al- 
exandria was  established  in  1749,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  main  Coloni- 
al- trading  centers  in  Virginia. 

Long  before  "Washington  City  was 
dreamed  of,  Alexandria  was  a  flour- 
ishing town,  acknowledging  Boston 
as  its  only  rival.  When  the  time 
came  for  selecting  a  site  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  portion  of  land 
that  Virginia  ceded  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  making  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  included  Alexandria. 
Not  until  1846— less  than  100  years 
ago — when  by  retrocession  Virginia's 
territory  was  returned  to  her,  did  Al- 
exandria again  become  a  part  of  the 
Old  Dominion. 

Overshadowed  from  the  first  by  the 
rapidly  growig  National  Capital,  Al- 
exandria soon  lost  her  claim  to  com- 
mercial prominence,  and  today  is  but 
a   small   city,  where   persistently   and 


of  pre-Revolutionary  days  have  been 
preserved.  Not  unlike  Baltimore's 
oldest  examples  of  architecture,  Al- 
exandria leaves  one  with  memories  of 
Georgian  red-brick  houses,  two-stor- 
ied with  white  "stoops"  and  hand- 
some doorways,  redolent  of  the  afflu- 
ent and  cultural  period  when  the 
Washington's,  Lees,  Fairfaxes,  Ma- 
sons, Fitzhughs,  Carlyles,  Randolphs, 
Dulaneys  and  Ramseys  "gave  color 
to,  and  made  famous  Alexandria's 
social  circle." 

No  town  or  city  in  Virginia  has  a 
more  stirring  history  than  that  of 
Fredericksburg.  Overlooking  a  pic- 
turesque stretch  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  great  battlefield  area  that  wit- 
nessed the  bloodiest  and  costliest 
warfare  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Fredericksburg  has  long  laid 
claim  to  being  America's  most  his- 
toric town. 

The  official  beginning  of  Freder- 
icksburg is  commemorated  by  two 
markers,  seen  by  thousands  of  visi- 
tors who  flock  to  this  quaint  Virginia 
town  annually.  But  its  real  history 
goes  back  farther  than  these  denote, 
for  Fredericksburg  is  eld — much  old- 
er than  its  legal  birthday  which  was 
first  celebrated  on  May  2,  1671,  when 
the  grant  for  the  Leaslands  (as 
Fredericksburg  was  first  called)  was 
issuedby  Sir  William  Berkely  to 
Thomas  Royston  and  John  Buckner, 
and  the  town  was  recognized  by  the 


loyally  the   appearance   and   manners  "Grande  Assemble  at  James  Cittie." 
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Tradition  tells  that  in  1571,  the 
first  Christian  Shrine  in  America 
was  erected  here  by  Spanish  mission- 
aries, but  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  Captain  John  Smith  visited  the 
site  in  1608 — one  year  after  the  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown.  Certainly 
there  was  a  fort  here  as  early  as 
March,  1674,  used  as  a  defense 
against  Indians — for  at  this  time  one 
Captain  Lawrence  Smith  was  made 
commander  of  a  "fort  or  place  of 
defense  at  or  near  the  Falls  of  ye 
Rappahannock  River" — and  Freder- 
icksburg's location  was  the  foot  of 
these  falls. 

In  1727,  Fredericksburg  was  incor- 
porated under  its  present  name,  hon- 
oring Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Five  years  later,  on  October  3,  1732, 
the  eminent  William  Byrd  in  "A 
Progress  to  the  Mines"  wrote  "Be- 
sides Colonel  Willis,  who  is  the  top 
man  of  the  place,  there  are  one  mer- 
chant, a  tailor,  a  smith  and  an  ordi- 
nary keeper,  though  I  must  not  for- 
get Mrs.  Levistone  (known  later  as 
Sukey  Livingston)  who  acts  here  in 
double  capacity  of  a  doctress  and  cof- 
fee woman." 

This  was  the  year  that  Washing- 
ton— the  greatest  American  was  born 
— him  who  in  later  years  called  Fred- 
ericksburg "the  place  of  my  growing 
manhood."  And  small  wonder,  for 
in  all  Virginia,  no  one  place  is  so  in- 
timately associated  with  the  Wash- 
ington family  as  is  Fredericksburg. 
Here  Washington,  with  his  sister 
Betty,  as  children  came  to  school  to 
"Parson"  Mayre — ;  here,  at  not 
quite  21  years  of  age,  he  received  his 
first  degree  in  Masonry — was  raised 
to  a   Master   Mason  and  remained  a 


member  of  the  historic  old  Lodge  at 
Fredericksburg  all  of  his  life. 

Here  is  the  famous  Mary  Wash- 
ington Cottage  where  Mary,  the  mo- 
ther of  of  Washington  lived  during 
the  harrowing  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— ,  died,  and  is  buried;  here  is 
"Kenmore"  the  stately  Georgian 
mansion  of  Betty  Washington,  who  at 
17,  became  the  bride  of  Colonel  Field- 
ing Lewis.  Here  stands  the  old  Ris- 
ing Sun  Tavern,  built  by  Charles 
Washington,  a  brother  of  George,  and 
run  by  George  Weedon,  the  two  be- 
ing paiiiners  in  the  enterprise.  In 
this  famous  old  hostelry  some  of  the 
most  famous  men  of  Virginia  gath- 
ered, and  momentous  decisions  were 
made — decisions  that  were  to  change 
a  Colony  into  a  Nation. 

But  there  are  other  places  to  which 
Fredericksburg  points  with  pride — 
places  associated  with  other  immor- 
tal sons  than  The  Father  of  our 
Country — the  home  of  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury,  "Pathfinder  of  the 
Seas" — the  home  of  John  Paul  Jones 
— "Father  of  the  American  Navy — " 
the  quaint  law  office  of  James  Mon- 
roe, author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
These,  and  scores  of  others  are  the 
sites  and  hrines  to  which  thousands 
have  come,  even  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Little  wonder  that  it  has  been 
said  with  authority,  "No  city  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States  is  so  rich 
in  places  and  objecs  of  historic  in- 
terest." 

Thirty  milts  below  Fredericksburg, 
overlooking  the  widest  stretch  of  the 
entire  Rappahannock  River,  is  the 
old  town  of  Tappahannock,  founded 
in  1680  under  the  name  of  Hobbs  His 
Hole..     In  1682  a  port  was  establish- 
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and  endowed  by  the  two  sovereigns 
ed  here  and  called  New  Plymouth, 
and  for  a  time  was  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  in  this  section. 

In  years,  Tappahannock  is  older 
than  Richmond  for  there  are  records 
proving  that  the  place  was  first  set- 
tled in  1656.  Today,  the  old  town  is 
interesting  and  hospitable;  one  likes 
to  tarry  in  it's  mellow,  genial  atmo- 
sphere— browsing  about  in  quest  of 
the  quaint.  The  once  famous  old 
Debtor's  Prison  still  remains,  and  the 
ancient  brick  courthouse,  which  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  with  it's  mural 
tablets  and  excellent  portraits  of  not- 
ed Esses  men.  Old  Tappahannock 
points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  th  fierst  custom  houses  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  established  here,  for, 
like  Urbanna,  30  miles  down  the 
river,  Tappahannock  was  "ordered" 
to  be  built  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  to  be  used  as  a  place  for 
the  loading  of  vessels. 

Perhaps  fittingly  (since  the  river 
gave  Tappahannock  its  excuse  for 
existence) — the  town  was  ultimate- 
ly named  for  the  Indian  tribe  which 
was  called  Rappahannock,  and  some- 
times Tappahannock — Hannock,  or 
Hanna,  meaning  river  in  the  tribal 
language. 

Ashland,  the  largest  town  in  his- 
toric Hanover  County,  came  by  its 
name  in  a  rather  unusual  way,  for 
it  was  neither  named  for  Sovereigns 
or  Indian  Tribes,  for  English  towns 
or  seaports,  or  for  any  illustrious 
son.  But  rather  for  a  famous  Ken- 
tucky home,  owned  by  Henry  Clay. 

In  the  early  days  of  Hanover's  his- 
tory, along  the  streams  were  numer- 
ous mills,  the  most  notable  one  being 


ing  to  county  Isgend,  there  came  rid- 
ing to  it  "a  small  boy  astride  a  bag 
of  corn,  on  mule  or  horse,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  among  the  first 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  The 
boy  was  Henry  Clay — "Mill  Boy  of 
the  Slashes,"  who  was  born  a  few 
miles  east  of  Ashland,  at  "Slash  Cot- 
tage." Years  later,  when  fame  and 
fortune  had  come  to  him,  Henry  Clay 
built  Ashland,  his  beautiful  home 
near  Lexington,  Ky.  for  which  Vir- 
ginia's Ashland  was  named. 

Williamsburg,  which  has  nobly 
come  into  "its  own"  once  again, 
through  the  Rockefeller  Restoration, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  old- 
est incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
Founded  under  the  name  of  Middle 
Plantation,  as  an  outpost  of  James- 
town in  1633,  it  continued  under  the 
name  through  the  years  of  its  gradu- 
al development,  until  it  was  made  the 
seat  of  government  by  Governor 
Nicholson  in  1699. 

At  this  time  the  settlement  under- 
went many  changes  in  appearance, 
under  Governor  Nicholson's  guidance, 
and  was  renamed  by  him  Williams- 
burg, in  honor  of  William  HI.  In 
1722  it  was  chartered  as  a  city  un- 
der this  name — a  name  that  has  car- 
ried history  overseas. 

The  new  Capital  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  was  unprepared  for  the  hon- 
or of  being  made  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, for  in  1676  Nathaniel  Bacon 
and  his  followers  had  met  here  in 
convention;  in  1677  Govetrnor  Jef- 
reys  had  summoned  Indian  Chiefs 
here  with  the  hope  of  a  lasting 
peace,  and  in  1693  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and    Mary    had    been    founded, 
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Lankfoot's  on  Stoney  Run.  Accord- 
in  whose  honor  it  had  been  named. 
Here  too  was  the  Court  Church  of 
Virginia— beautiful  old  Bruton  Par- 
ish one  sees  today,  and  perhaps  the 
most  famous  holstelry  in  all  Virgin- 
ia— Raleigh  Tavern  which  has  been 
so    amazingly    restored    to    all    of    its 


former  charm     and     Colonial     atmo- 
sphere. 

Before  the  restoration,  Williams- 
burg was  a  quaint,  sadly  neglected 
old  town.  Today  there  is  nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  the  country.  It 
is  Colonial  America  personified — in 
the  twentieth  century. 


"The  best  way  to  break  a  bad  habit  is  to  drop  it." 


LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  1813  WHEN  THE 
BRITISH  LAY  AT  GATES  OF  NORFOLK 

(Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch) 


While  the  thunders  of  the  conflict 
in  Ethiopia  are  reaching  the  ears  of 
dwellers  in  this  peaceful  Tidewater 
section  by  no  means  faintly,  thanks 
to  the  newspapers  and  the  radio,  it 
may  prove  of  especial  interest  to  read 
a  letter  written  from  Norfolk  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years  ago, 
when  this  country  and  England  were 
embroiled  in  what  is  known  as  "the 
War  of  1812." 

The  writer  of  the  letter  was  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Louisa  Hunter,  wife  of 
Major  William  Fraze  Hunter,  and 
great-grandmother  of  Aaron  Milha- 
do,  one  of  Norfolk's  best-known  citi- 
zens. Her  maiden  name  was  Henri- 
etta Louisa  Andre,  daughter  of  J.  P. 
Andre,  who  died  in  1809,  and  who 
sleeps  in  Old  St.  Paul's  historic 
churchyard  near  the  Holt  Street  gate. 

Her  letter  was  addressed  to  "Miss 
Agale  Debadie,  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
John  Debadie,  corner  of  Market  and 


Fifth  streets,  Philadelphia."  Though 
every  soul  in  the  world  who  was  liv- 
ing when  this  letter  was  penned  has 
passed  away,  the  original,  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Milhado  at 
his  fine  old  home,  250  Bute  street,  is 
in  almost  as  good  a  state  of  preser- 
vation as  though  it  had  been  writ- 
ten yesterday.  Read  what  it  says  of 
a  time  when  the  British  forces  had 
cut  Norfolk  off  from  'the  rest  of  the 
world  by  water  and  its  inhabitants 
were  living  in  constant  fear  that  the 
town  would  be  taken  and  destroyed. 

My  Dear  Aglae:  (Mrs.  Hunter 
writes)  In  answer  to  your  kind  let- 
ter of  the  17th  which  I  received  yes- 
terday, I  have  to  thank  you  and  your 
Papa  much  for  your  kind  invitations 
and  concern,  for  myself  and  family, 
but  hope  from  the  present  prospect 
we  will  be  as  safe  here  as  in  your 
City;  but  indeed  by  Dear  Girl  did  I 
even   wish   to    join   you,    I   could-  hot> 
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without  taking  a  very  round  about 
way  by  land,  (which  would  be  very 
disagreeable  with  a  family)  for  the 
British  have  completely  stopped  all 
intercourse  by  water,  they  now  come 
within  seven  miles  of  our  Town,  and 
burned  a  schooner  this  morning  with- 
in our  sight.  Our  shores  are  pretty 
well  reinforced,  and  I  hope  should 
they  attempt  a  landing  they  would 
be  repulsed.  We  have  the  Frigate 
Constellation  laying  in  our  Harbour, 
which  they  are  very  anxious  to  get, 
but  fortuately  our  channel  is  so  nar- 
row and  dangerous,  that  they  are 
afraid  to  venture  up,  being  quite  un- 
acquainted with  it,  but  they  take  ev- 
ery opportunity  of  sounding  it  in  the 
night. 

Our  Town  is  deserted,  a  great 
many  have  left  the  place  and  almost 
everybody  that  could,  have  sent  their 
goods,  Furniture  &c.  For  my  part 
not  being  much  alarmed,  and  having 
no  safe  place  to  send  them  to,  I  con- 
tented myself  by  packing  up  what  I 
could  spare,  and  as  we  all  live  very 
near  a  Creek  where  we  have  some 
lighters  and  a  Boat  in  readiness,  I 
shall  in  case  the  Town  is  stormed  or 
destroyed  take  to  them  and  go  wher- 
ever Providence  directs. 

There  arrived  here  on  Suday  a 
Russian  Minister  with  important  dis- 
patches, from  our  Goverment,  to  the 
British  Admiral  at  this  Station.  He 
obtained  a  flag  of  truce  from  the 
General  on  Monday  and  proceeded  on 
Board;  it  is  said  his  mission  is  of  a 
conciliatory  nature  an  it  is  generally 
believed  that  it  will  procure  us  at 
least  an  Armistice,  which  has  bright- 
ened our  countenances  greatly.  But 
notwithstanding  this  we  are  sub- 
ject to  alarms,  for  last  night  we  were 


awake  at  half  past  eleven,  by  the  fir- 
ing of  Alarm  Guns  and  Drum,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  express  coming  from 
five  miles  in  country,  with   informa- 
tion  that    some    English    Boats   were 
coming  up  a   Creek,  which  Branches 
in  near  the  Town.  The  General  went 
out  in  person  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  some  boats 
from  the     Constellation,     that     were 
looking  out  for  the  English  Barges; 
it  being  very  dark  they  were  mistak- 
en by  the  Guard  on  the  Beach;  how- 
ever our     Troops     were     kept    under 
Arms  all  night.     Mr.  Hunter  did  not 
get    home     until     eight    o'clock    this 
morning,  he  says  it  is  very  poor  fun 
to  be  marching  all  night,  and   I  be- 
lieve him,  for  I  think  it  bad  enough 
to   sit   up.     But   I   hope  the   Russian 
Emperor  will  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing peace;  For  we  may  say  here,  we 
only  live  by  halves  to  what  we  have 
been  used  to.     You  appear  to  labour 
under  no  alarms   although  the  Dela- 
ware is  Blockaded,  in  truth  I  believe 
the    Eglish     have     a     great     Grudge 
against  this  place,  they  have  not  for- 
gotten  the   affair  of  the   Chespaeake 
and    many    other  little    things    that 
happened     hereabouts.       Could     Mr. 
Hunter  with  Honour  leave  this  place, 
I    should   rejoice   as  well   as   himself 
in  being  with  you  and  your  Family, 
but   could   not  think   of   leaving   him 
behind,  for  I  should  be  quite  misera- 
ble at  such  a  distance.     He  joins  me 
in  thanking  you   for  your  kind   and 
generous  offer  and  hopes  that  he  some 
day  will  have  the  Pleasure  of  seeing 
you  all  in  Norfolk  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally and   thait  that  day  may  not 
be  far  off  is  the  fervent  wish  of 
Your  Affectianate  Aunt, 
Henrietta  Louisa  Hunter. 
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THE  STUBBORN  SUITCASE 


By  Elvira 

Vera  Stanton's  step  was  so  light 
along  the  flagged  walk  from  her  gate 
to  the  house,  it  seemed  to  her  she 
could  fly  with  no  trouble  at  all.  Vera 
had  been  to  the  post  office,  for  there 
was  no  mail  delivery  in  suburban 
Gatesville.     She  held  an  open  letter. 

Mrs.  Stanton  looked  up  from  her 
sewing,  a  lively  interest  in  her  eyes, 
as  Vera  burst  into  the  room.  The 
very  walls  seemed  to  take  on  a 
brighter  hue  as  a  background  for 
Vera's  impetuosity,  Mrs.  Stanton 
thought.  The  sun  always  came  out 
when  Vera  smiled  and  all  disorder 
vanished  nder  a  few  minute's  manip- 
ulation of  her  clever  fingers. 

This  morning,  in  her  blue  sweater 
suit,  the  same  tint  as  her  eager, 
sparkling  eyes,  her  brown  hair  blown 
into  little  wispy  curls,  she  brought  a 
whiff  of  the  warm  Indian  summer 
day  with  he^r. 

"Mother!  You  can't  guess  and  I 
can't  wait  to  tell  you.  It's  from  Miss 
Thomas.  She  says  she  has  a  place 
for  me  at  last.  The  salary  will  be 
enough  to  pay  a  maid  to  help  you.  I 
am  to  live  with  Miss  Thomas.  Oh,  I 
can't  believe  it!"  Vera  clapped  her 
hands  in  ecstatic  realization.  The 
next  minute  she  was  on  her  knees  be- 
side her  mother's  chair. 

"Oh,  Mommie,  don't  look  so  down- 
cast. You  know  I've  always  wanted 
to  do  welfare  work.  I  thought  I 
couldn't  stand  it  when  we  moved  out 
here.  But  I  have.  The  chickens  and 
the  garden  and  the  housework  have 
been  such  fun,  and  I  do  like  being  with 
you  and  father  and  Ralph.     But  this 


Pennell 

is  my  chance.  It's  my  reward  for  be- 
ing half  way  patient,  isn't  it?" 

She  gave  mother's  shoulders  a  play- 
ful little  shake  and  Mrs.  Stanton  an- 
swered with  a  faint  smile.  "I'm  self- 
ish, Vera.  I  was  thinking  of  the  long 
winter  days.  Of  course  we  can  get 
along,  especially  with  a  maid  to  help. 
And  you  do  deserve  your  opportuni- 
ty." 

"Miss  Thomas  is  coming  tomorrow 
for  over  Sunday.  She  wants  me  to 
go  back  with  her."  Vera  bent  to 
give  her  mother  a  grateful  kiss.  "My, 
but  I'll  have  a  lot  of  things  to  do  be- 
fore I  go."  Humming  a  merry  tune, 
she  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs  to 
Ralph's  room.  Just  two  days  in 
which  to  get  ready! 

Only  the  day  before,  she  had  help- 
ed Ralph,  her  twelve-year-old  broth- 
er, to  fit  a  large  packing  box  into 
the  deep  window  recess  in  his  room. 
It  was  to  hold  all  of  Ralph's  special 
belongings,  the  things  dearest  to  his 
heart  and  necessalry  to  his  existence, 
but  which  cluttered  up  the  room  so 
much.  It  had  been  a  bargain  be- 
tween them.  Ralph  was  to  be  very 
careful  to  keep  his  things  in  the  box, 
Vera  was  to  upholster  it  for  him. 

Already  she  had  padded  the  top  to 
make  a  comfortable  seat.  It  only  re- 
mained to  tack  on  the  turkey-red  cre- 
tonne, box  plaiting  the  sides  and  fas- 
tening with  shining  tacks.  If  she 
woirked  fast,  she  could  get  through 
by  the  time  Mrs.  Hanson,  who  lived 
down  the  road  a  way,  would  be  ex- 
pecting her. 

"Say,"     a     grieved     boyish     voice 
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greeted  her  from  the  doorway.  "You 
don't  need  to  bother  fixing  any  win- 
dow-seat for  me." 

Vera  turned  to  see  Ralph  throw 
his  football  into  the  corner  with  a 
disgusted  thud.  "Why,  Ralph!  It 
was  a  bargain.  I  thought  you  want- 
ed it." 

"Well,  I  don't  now.  Mother  says 
you  are  going  to  the  city  and  some 
other  girl  will  be  taking  care  of  my 
room.  I  don't  care  how  much  I  scat- 
ter things  if  you  aren't  going  to  be 
here." 

"But  think  how  nice  the  window- 
seat  will  be.  You  can  sit  here  eve- 
nings and — "  Vera's  voice  trailed 
out  faintly.  A  picture  flashed  before 
her.  She  and  Ralph  had  planned  it 
together  when  they  brought  the  box 
upstairs,  just  how  they  would  sit 
there  winter  evenings  and  watch  the 
stars  come  out.  It  would  be  dark 
and  scary  in  the  room  behind  them. 
They  would  wrap  a  big  blanket 
around  them  and  huddle  close  togeth- 
er, while  they  made  up  stories.  Per- 
haps they  would  bring  their  popcorn 
and  apples  up  there  and  munch  while 
they  talked. 

Ralph  was  fumbling  away  at  his 
bureau  drawer,  hunting  out  a  hand- 
kerchief, Vera  guessed.  He  wouldn't 
let  her  see  his  face. 

"Don't  be  so  disappointed,  dear," 
she  said  approaching  him  rather  tim- 
idly. "We  all  have  to  grow  up  some- 
time and  go  away.  Think  of  all 
those  boys  in  the  city  who  need  a  sis- 
ter, too;  boys  that  I  want  to  help." 

"How  about  me — and  Tony  Brons- 
ky,"  Ralph  broke  out,  his  voice  ris- 
ing to  a  faint  squeak. 

"Oh,"  Vera  stopped  abruptly.  "I 
— I  forgot  about  Tony.     But  you  will 


help  Tony,  wDn't,  you  Ralph?  The 
main  thing  is  to  keep  him  busy  at  his 
manual  training  and  his  drawing. 
Tony  is  all  right  if  he  can  create 
something.  If  it  isn't  something 
good,  it  has  to  be  some  mischief.  He 
hasn't  broken  his  parole  from  the  re- 
form school  since  Mr.  Raymond  took 
him  into  his  classes." 

"But  it  was  you  got  him  there.  And 
Tony  is  making  you  a  cedar  chest. 
He  has  been  chopping  wood  for  the 
Raymonds  so  he  can  buy  the  cedar 
for  it.  He  won't  care  a  bit  about  it 
if  you  go  away." 

Vera  felt  herself  growing  angry. 
"Tony  must  learn  not  to  be  a  baby. 
He  is  a  great  big  boy,  three  years 
older  than  you.  I  can't  stand  here 
talking.  I  mean  to  finish  your  box, 
but  it  will  have  to  go  until  morning. 
I'm  almost  due  at  Mrs.  Hanson's." 

Vera  hurried  off,  feeling  rather 
abused.  It  did  seem  as  if  her  family 
might  be  a  ltitle  better  pleased  that 
the  opportunity  for  which  she  had 
waited  so  long  had  come  to  her. 

All  through  her  high  school  years 
in  the  city  where  they  had  lived  be- 
fore they  came  to  Gatesville,  she  had 
kept  to  one  purpose.  Miss  Thomas 
had  helped  her,  giving  her  commis- 
sions for  heir  leisure  hours,  letting 
her  do  extra  clerical  work  for  the 
we^are  board  of  which  Miss  Thomas 
was  the  head.  And  then,  shortly 
after  Vera's  graduation,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's business  slowed  to  the  point 
where  he  found  it  necessary  to  move 
to  the  country,  within  easy  commut- 
ing distance  of  his  city  store,  where 
the  family  could  have  their  own  gar- 
den, cow,  and  chickens.  The  maid 
had  been  dismissed. 

The    place    they    had    chosen    was 
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anything  but  fashionable.  Thei'r 
neighbors  were  good  kindly  people, 
but  Vera  longed  for  the  old  home  and 
friends  and  her  chosen  woirk.  The 
year  that  had  passed  had  been  a  busy 
one,  she  thought.  She  had  learned 
to  be  her  mother's  aright  hand.  There 
had  been  the  housework,  the  garden 
and  the  chickens.  Vera's  heart  skip- 
ped a  beat  when  she  thought  of  the 
last  two.  Who  would  cover  her  flow- 
er beds  this  fall?  Who  would  plant 
the  sweet  peas  in  February?  Who 
would  worry  over  the  downy  yellow 
balls  of  chickens  in  the  spring?  No 
servant  would  take  the  trouble.  Her 
mother  wasn't  strong.  Ralph  would 
not  care. 

Maybe  Mrs  Hanson  would  help. 
Vera  quickened  her  steps  and  laugh- 
ed a  little  as  she  did  so.  Mrs.  Han- 
son would  be  watching  for  her  at  the 
window.  Yes,  there  she  was,  her 
round,  fair  face  puckering  into  an 
anxious  frown  that  changed  into  a 
wide  smile,  white  teeth  flashing,  as 
Vera  waved  to  heir  from  the  gate. 

"I've  got  the  sixes,  joost  fine," 
Mrs.  Hanson  exclaimed  as  Vera  came 
in.  "I  say  them  over,  von  time,  two 
— six  times  seven  are  forty-two — 
six  times  eight  aire  forty-eight — vile 
I  work,  joost  like  that."  Mrs.  Han- 
son beamed  exultantly. 

"That's  good."  Vera  settled  her- 
self on  one  of  Mrs.  Hanson's  painted 
chairs  and  gazed  fondly  about  Mrs. 
Hanson's   shining  kitchen. 

"I  get  you  a  cooky  vile  I  talk, 
vonce."  Mrs.  Hanson  waddled  away 
and  back  again  with  a  big,  brown, 
scalloped  cooky.  "Now,  I  say  them.'' 
Vera  munched  and  listened  while 
Mrs.  Hanson  recited  the  sixes,  read  a 
chapter  from  a  book,  told  Vera  what 


state,  she  lived  in,  located  its  capitol, 
and  bounded  it  exactly  by  its  several 
neighboring  states. 

"After  vile,  I  be  a  smart  lady,"  she 
finally  giggled. 

Vera  felt  a  lump  rising  in  her 
throat.  It  was  going  to  be  hard  to 
tell  Mrs.  Hanson,  but  she  had  to  do 
it.  Mrs.  Hanson's  face  fell  when 
Vera  concluded  with  "I'm  sure 
my  mother  will  be  glad  to  go  on 
with  the  lessons.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  can't  be  as  smart  a  lady  as 
you  wish  to  be." 

"No.  No.  It  not  be  the  same,"  Mrs. 
Hanson  answered.  "Every  lesson 
day,  I  watch  and  you  come.  I  show 
you  how  mooch  I  learn.  In  between, 
I  try  hard,  joost  to  make  you  smile." 

Mrs.  Hanson  was  blinking  back 
the  tears.  "I  think  it  is  alvays  so. 
Ve  lost  vat  ve  need  most."  Shf-  fum- 
bled about  on  her  sewing  machine. 
"See,  I  make  the  little  dresses.  Now, 
the  little  girl  you  tell  me  about  can 
go  to  school."  A  smile  glimmered  on 
her  round  face.  It  was  like  the  sun 
coming  out  from  a  summer  cloud. 

Vera  grabbed  Mrs.  Hanson  about 
her  large,  comfortable  waist  and 
gave  her  a  convulsive  hug  "You 
were  a  dear  to  do  it.  I  hope  you 
will  go  to  see  the  Duncan  family. 
They  do  need  help  so  much.  Mrs. 
Duncan  is  a  wasteful  housekeeper. 
She  means  well,  but  she  doesnt'  know 
how.  You  can  teach  her  a  great  deal. 
I  am  glad  you  made  the  dresses  for 
Mabel.  She  was  such  a  ragged 
child" 

Vera  walked  home  slowly.  Mrs. 
Hanson  was  truly  a  dear,  and  so  ea- 
ger to  lealrn  and  be  a  "smart  lady," 
among  her  American-born  neighbors. 
She   was   eager,   too,  to   help   others, 
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when  she  knew  where  to  begin. 
Doubtless  she  would  go  to  see  the 
Duncans,  but  Mrs.  Hanson  was  a 
busy  woman  at  home.  Would  she 
go  back  to  the  Duncans  if  there  was 
no  one  to  keep  her  interested?  She 
would  be  sure  to  be  disgusted  and 
impatient  with  Mrs.  Duncan's  house- 
keeping, so  much  so  that  she  might 
shake  her  skirts  of  their  doorstep. 

At  dinner  that  night,  Vera  felt  un- 
usually tired.  Of  course  she  had 
helped  prepare  the  dinner,  but  she 
always  did  that.  Her  father  joked 
her  abut  the  new  work  in  the  city, 
and  said  it  would  be  fine  to  have  her 
company  in  the  suburban  train  when 
she  elected  to  come  home  for  a  visit. 
But  Vera  thought  he  was  trying  to 
smile. 

After  dinner,  he  approached  her 
ttentaively.  "Vera,  I  know  you  are 
busy.  Miss  Thomas  comes  tomor- 
row, doesn't  she?" 

"Yes,  tomorrow  morning.  I'm  plan- 
ning to  go  back  with  her.  But  what 
is  it,  Father?" 

"I  wondejred  if  you  would  check 
some  statements.  I  didn't  know 
about  your  going  when  I  brought 
them  home.  They  should  go  out 
next  week.  I  haven't  time  to  do 
them,  and  it's  certain  I  can't  afford 
to  hire  any  extra  help.  I'm  going  to 
miss  you,  Vera." 

Vera  gave  one  look  at  his  tired, 
patient  face.  "Of  course,  Father. 
I'm  glad  to  do  it.  And  if  you  can 
leave  them  with  me  in  the  city,  I'll 
keep  on  doing  them." 

Mr.  Stanton  smiled  gratefully,  but 
shook  his  head.  "I'm  afraid  it's  too 
much  out  of  the  way  to  get  to  Miss 
Thomas'  place  after  work.     We  shall 


have  to  learn  to  depend  on  ourselves 
out  here." 

Vera  attacked  the  statements 
gravely.  They  would  take  her  the 
best  part  of  the  evening.  She  would 
have  to  get  up  early  in  order  to  do 
her  packing  before  Miss  Thomas 
came.  Afterwards  she  would  show 
Miss  Thomas  around  a  little;  there 
would  be  all  the  neighbors  to  bid 
good-bye,  and  then  church  on  Sun- 
day. Surely  it  wasn't  possible  that 
it  would  all  be  for  the  last  time.  She 
mustn't  think  about  it.  She  must 
wotrk. 

Vera  got  up  at  five  Saturday  morn- 
ing. It  was  going  to  take  her  so 
long  to  pack.  She  went  to  her 
clothes  closet  and  looked  at  the  row 
of  dresses.  Her  hand  reached  out  to 
take  one  down,  her  blue  voile.  No 
she  wouldn't  need  that.  The  warm- 
est weather  was  over.  No  use  to 
take  anything  she  wouldn't  need  for 
another  year.  The  brown  flannel 
looked  too  warm.  She  wouldn't  need 
that  before  cold  weather.  She  would 
be  home  to  visit  them  before  then. 
She  touched  one  dress  after  another 
and  rejected  them,  one  by  one.  At 
last,  she  took  out  a  big  suitcase.  She 
had  decided  to  pack  that  with  her 
immediate  necessities.  She  could  get 
the  rest  of  her  things  later. 

But  befoire  she  was  fairly  started, 
a  pebble  thrown  to  hit  her  screen 
brought  her  flying  to  the  window  to 
look  laughingly  down  at  Ralph.  "Oh, 
what  beauties!"  she  called.  "I  did 
not  know  you  were  going  fishing.  I'll 
be  right  down." 

"I  thought  we  would  have  them  for 
breakfast,)"  Ralph  siaid  proudly  as 
Vera  bent  over  his  creel  to  examine 
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the  three  beautiful  speckled  trout 
that  lay  there. 

"Of  course,"  Vera  agreed.  "I'll 
start  the  fire  while  you  clean  them." 

Afte"r  breakfast  there  was  just 
time  to  give  the  house  a  hasty  going 
over  before  she  met  the  train.  No 
time  at  all  for  Ralph's  box. 

Vera  blushed  when  Miss  Thomas, 
tall,  stately,  and  efficient  looking, 
smiled  and  said,  "I  suppose  you  are 
all  ready  to  go  back  with  me.  You 
can  be  depended  on.  That  is  why  I 
am  so  anxious  to  have  your  help." 

Vera  looked  up  bravely.  "No,  I'm 
not  ready.  But  it  won't  take  me 
long.  Somehow,  it's  the  hardest 
thing  I  ever  did.  I  didn't  d>eam  I 
could  get  so  attached  to  everything 
in  Gatesville." 

They  were  approaching  the  house 
by  the  flagged  walk.  Mrs.  Stanton 
stood  at  the  window,  watching  for 
them.  But  Ralph  was  off  the  porch 
and  down  the  steps  at  first  sight  of 
Vera.  He  didn't  wait  to  greet  Miss 
Thomas,  but  blurted  out.  "Vera, 
Tony's  hurt!  He  cut  his  foot  with 
the  ax  and  they  sent  for  Doctor 
Brown.  His  mother  can't  look  after 
him  and  he  ought  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  he  says  he  doesn't  care 
what  happens  to  him.  Dr.  Brown 
says  you  can  coax  him  to  go." 

Vera  looked  at  Ralph  in  consterna- 
tion, then,  turning  to  Miss  Thomas, 
apologetically,  she  said,  "Oh,  I'll 
have  to  go.  Tony  was  chopping  wood 
to  buy  cedar  to  make  me  a  chest." 

"There,  there,  child,  of  course  you 
must  go."  Miss  Thomas  was  already 
en  the  porch  and  greeting  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton. "When  your  mother  tires  of  me, 
I'll  entertain  myself." 


Vera  sighed  a  little  song  of  relief 
that  Miss  Thomas  was  so  beautifully 
understanding,  turned  and  ran  back 
down  the  street  to  the  little  brown 
cottage  where  Toney  lived  with  his 
mother  and  his  father,  Anton  Bronsky, 
a  ijruit  peddler. 

Dr.  Brown,  still  there,  looked  up 
with  a  frown  that  smoother  itself  out 
as  Vera  came  into  the  room  where 
Tony  lay.  It  almost  hurt  her  to  see 
Tony's  weak  smile,  to  feel  the  grasp 
of  his  moher's  hand  on  her  arm.  She 
listened   to   Dr.    Brown's   explanation. 

"He  can't  have  the  proper  care 
here.  He  must  go  to  the  hospital. 
That  was  a  bad  cut,  but  he  will  be 
all  right  if  it  is  kept  from  infection.'' 

"Why,  Tony,"  Vera  exclaimed, 
smiling  down  at  the  black-haired  boy 
lying  on  the  cot.  "Of  course  you 
must  go.  I  am — I  mean  Ralph  is 
counting  on  you  to  go  fishing  with 
him." 

"You  going  away."  Tony's  eyes 
accused  her.     "I  not  care  any  more." 

Vera's  heart  sank.  "Yes,  I  plan- 
ned to  go.  But — well,  I  don't  know. 
Anyway,  Tony,  you  must  mind  Doc- 
tor Brown.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
having  my  cedar  chest  for  Christmas, 
I'll  promise  to  be  here  then." 

When  Vera  went  home,  she  had 
accomplished  her  purpose,  but  she 
had  to  g-o  with  Tony  to  the  hospital, 
and  then  see  that  Tony's  mother,  who 
seldom  lef  home  got  safely  back  to 
the  cottage.  She  felt  tired  as  she 
went  up  the  flagged  walk  to  the 
house.  Somehow,  it  was  all  differ- 
ent than  when  she  had  passed  this 
way  yesterday  morning.  The  joy  of 
facing  forth  into  a  great  adventure 
had  left  her.     And  she  still  had  her 
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packing  to   do.     Her  feet   dragged. 

There,  on  the  porch  steps,  waiting 
in  the  Indian  summer  twilight,  sat 
Miss  Thomas.  "Sit  down  a  minute, 
child,"  she  said.  "You  look  tired. 
What  have  you  been  doing?" 

Vera  told  her,  and  when  her  story- 
was  over,  she  added,  "I  don't  know 
what  to  do.     Tony  needs  me." 

"It  seems  to  me  many  people  heire 
need  you,"  Miss  Thomas  answered. 
"Your  mother  gave  me  a  lovely 
lunch,  but  when  she  had  to  go  back 
to  some  household  duties,  I  thought 
I  would  stroll  around  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  stopped  and  talked  to  a  Mrs. 
Hanson  over  her  garden  gate." 

"Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Hanson,"  Vera 
laughed.  "You  mustn't  trust  her. 
She's  too  partial." 

"Maybe,  but  I  don't  think  so.  I 
had  heard  at  lunch  what  your  capa- 
ble fingers  mean  to  your  mother.  I 
heard  Ralph  fussing  about  your  go- 
ing   away.        Mrs.    Hanson    says    she 


doesn't  knew  who  is  going  to  teach 
her  the  sevens.  She  fears  she  will 
never  be  the  smart  lady  she  wants  to- 
be.  She  says  Doctor  Brown  calls 
you  his  best  visiting  nurse.  And 
Ralph  told  me  about  Tony's  parole. 
Do  you  know,  Vera,  I  have  often 
wished  I  had  assistants  that  I  could 
send  out  to  the  suburban  places.  Girls 
who  would  do  the  work  you  are  do- 
ing." 

Vera's  heart  skipped  a  beat.  It 
was  as  if  a  weight  that  had  been 
growing  heavier  suddenly  dropped 
away.  "You  mean  that  you  think  I 
should  stay  here?''  she  asked. 

"That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  Miss 
Thomas  replied.  "What  more  could 
you  do  in  a  larger  field  than  you  are 
doing  here?" 

Vera  laughed  light-heartedly.  "I'm 
so  glad,  for  I  think  I  had  already  de- 
cided. I  can  usually  do  things  that 
need  to  be  done,  but  the  suitacse 
simply  refused  to  be  packed." 


So  long  as  faith  with  freedom  reigns 

And  loyal  hope  survives, 
And  gracious  charity  remains 

To  leaven  lowly  lives; 
While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  intellect  or  will, 
And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act, 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 


— Selected. 
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Mrs.  Harris  and  her  group  of  sew- 
ing room  boys  have  been  very  busy 
for  the  past  ten  days  making  a  sup- 
ply of  nightshirts. 


Our  boys  will  be  well  protected 
from  the  wintry  blasts  as  they  go 
about  their  daily  tasks  during  the 
cold  weather  as  new  jackets  were  is- 
sued to  the  entire  group  this  week. 


ago,  visited  the  School  the  other  day. 
He  is  now  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  where 
he  has  done  well,  having  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  corporal.  He 
always  was  a  fine  physical  specimen 
but  makes  an  unusually  fine  showing 
in  his  uniform.  He  told  of  several 
former  Training  School  boys,  also  in 
service  and  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg, 
who  are  making  very  good  records. 


The  cold  weather  of  the  past  few 
days  damaged  our  lettuce  and  other 
greens  somewhat,  but  we  still  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our  ta- 
bles until  a  more  severe  cold  wave 
hits  this  section. 


John  Waddell,  of  Spencer,  who 
left  the  institution  about  eighteen 
years  ago,  called  on  us  last  Monday. 
He  has  been  doing  a  great  many 
things  since  leaving  the  School.,  but 
is  now  employed  as  a  painter.  John 
has  never  settled  down  to  steady  em- 
ployment in  any  line  of  work.  .  He  is 
now  thirty-four  years  old  and  weighs 
190  pounds.  John  is  a  jolly,  easy- 
going sort  of  chap  who  means  well 
but  doesn't  take  life  very  seriously. 


.Miller  Carter,  formerly  of  Cottage 
Nfi.  13,. who  was  paroled. about. a. year 


We  obtained  the  following  items  of 
interest  from  our  farm  manager  the 
other  day: 

About  250  bushels  of  fine  turnips 
have  been  stored  away  in  hills  for 
winter  use. 

Three  hogs,  total  weight  1,365 
pounds,  were  killed  this  week  and  the 
meat  issued  to  the  various  cottages. 

Our  fall  sowing,  consisting  of  150 
acres  of  wheat,  oats,  and  Austrian 
peas;  15  acres  of  alfalfa;  and  25 
acres  of  crimson  clover,  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  earlier  part  of  this 
planting  is  already  making  a  good 
showing.  ,     . 

..During  the  past  week  our  garden 
forces  have  transplanted  200,000  on- 
ion plants  and  25,000  cabbage  plants. 


We. .  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Marshall  Hollifield,  formerly  of-  Cot- 
tage No. .  2>:  ;who  -is  now  located  at 
Fort  Peck,  Montana,  ..in  which  he 
states    that    he  ■  is .  employed    on?    the 
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largest  earth  filled  dam  in  the  world, 
now  under  construction  at  that  place. 
He  says  7,000  men  are  employed  on 
this  project,  and  that  he  likes  his 
work  very  much. 

Marshall  says  that  he  realizes  more 
and  more  each  day  the  value  of  the 
training  he  received  at  the  School, 
and  is  very  grateful  for  same. 

He  wished  to  be  remembered  to  all 
his  friends  here  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  visit 
us  some  time  next  year. 


The  Training  School  football  team, 
playing  for  the  first  time  and  with 
only  two  weeks'  practice,  went  to 
Concord  last  Friday,  where  they 
played  the  Concord  High  School  sec- 
ond team,  which  had  little  trouble  de- 
feating our  lads  by  the  score  of  34 
to  0. 

The  high  school  lads,  all  of  them 
experienced  players,  showed  plenty 
of  speed,  and  kept  the  ball  in  our 
territory  most  of  the  time. 

While  coming  out  on  the  short  end 
of  the  score,  the  Training  School 
boys  looked  very  promising.  There 
is  a  lot  of  good  material  in  the 
squad  and  with  a  little  more  experi- 
ence the  local  eleven  should  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  on  the  grid- 
iron. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
was  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  School  last  Sunday.  The 
speaker   for   this    service    was    Rev. 


Palmer  Steele,  graduate  of  Erskine 
College,  now  assistant  to  Rev.  C.  C. 
Williams,  pastor  of  Statesville  Ave- 
nue A.  R.  P.  Church,  Charlotte.  Rev. 
Mr.  Steele  was  accompanied  by  Rev. 
P.  H.  Stroupe,  pastor  of  Back  Creek 
A.  R.  P.  Church,  located  just  a  few 
miles  from  here. 

Reading  from  Revelation  3:  15-22, 
the  speaker  took  for  his  text,  verse 
20,  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Steele  said  that  it  was  sad  to 
see  a  church  without  God,  and  sad- 
der still  to  see  people  close  their 
hearts  to  God.  He  is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  our  hearts  and  is  wanting  to 
spend  His  time  with  us.  Christ  is 
constantly  seeking  admission  into  our 
lives.  He  stands  and  knocks  at  each 
heart  time  after  time.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  God  comes  to 
us,  but  the  greatest  and  best  way  is 
through  His  Word — the  Bible. 

The  speaker  then  t  old  how  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  when  dying  said  to  his 
son-in-law,  "Get  the  Book  and  read 
to  me."  To  be  sure  which  of  his 
many  books  he  desired,  the  son-in-law 
inquired,  "Which  book?"  Scott's  re- 
ply was,  "There  is  but  one  book,  the 
Bible." 

Do  we  hear  God  today,  asked  the 
speaker?  We  most  assuredly  do.  Be- 
sides reading  and  hearing  God's 
Word,  we  see  His  works  of  Provi- 
ence  daily.  Rev.  Mr.  Steele  then  told 
of  the  time  a  would-be  assassin  at- 
tempted to  take  the  life  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  bullet  fired  at  the  for- 
mer President,  struck  a  case  contain- 
ing his  eye-glasses,  ca^rrijed  in  his 
vest  pocket,  causing  it  to  glance  in 
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another  direction  instead  of  penetrat- 
ing the  heort.  Thus  Roosevelt's  poor 
eyesight  which  had  seemed  a  handi- 
cap or  burden  to  him,  was  a  means 
of  saving  his  life,  and  he  realized 
that  the  affliction  has  proved  a  bless- 
sing  in  disguise.  God  is  protecting 
us  every  day.  He  is  walking  along 
with  us.  Sometimes  we  feel  we  have 
great  burdens  to  bear,  but  God  knows 
and  gives  us  strength  to  bear  them. 

The  speaker  then  told  how  on  one 
occasion  the  parents  of  a  little  child 
were  saddened  by  its  death,  and  they 
could  not  be  comforted  because  they 
did  not  have  God  in  their  hearts.  At 
last  they  attended  a  church  service 
and  heard  a  sermon  on  "God,  the 
Comforter."       They     heard     Jesus 


knocking  for  admission  into  their 
hearts.  They  accepted  Him,  and 
found  peace  and  joy  in  their  lives. 

Instead  of  having  Christ  begging 
to  come  into  our  hearts,  said  the 
speaker,  we  should  be  begging  Him 
to  come  into  ours.  He  is  generous  and 
kind.  He  could  force  His  way  into 
our  hearts,  but  He  wants  to  persuade 
and  deal  gently  with  us.  We  cannot 
be  really  happy  until  we  give  our- 
selves to  Him. 

Rev.  Mr.  Steele  then  told  several 
stories  to  drive  home  the  important 
message.  His  talk  was  both  helpful 
and  interesting  and  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  both  boys  and  members 
of  the  School's  staff. 


DON'T  GIVE  UP 

If  you've  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 

Just  by  patient  trying. 

Though  young  birds  in  flying,  fall, 
Still  their  wings  grow  stronger; 

And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 
Up  a  little  longer. 

Though  the  sturdy  oak  has  known 
Many  a  blast  that  bowed  her ; 

She  has  risen  again,  and  grown 
Loftier  and  prouder. 

If  by  easy  work  you  beat, 
Who  the  more  will  prize  you  ? 

Gaming  victory  from  defeat, 
That's  the  test  that  tries  you. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  November  24,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Arthur  Boyette  14 
William   Dillon  13 
(6)    Alden  Jones  14 
(3)    Hansel  Pate  3 
(21)    Earl  Rogers  21 

Richard  Sullivan  19 
(21)    Ashley  Thompson  21 
Vermont   Whitley  17 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Sam  Batts  12 
Robert  Blevins  3 
(8)   Robert   Cashwell  16 

(5)  William   Goodson  18 
(21)    Millard  Owenby  21 

Charles   Pepper  3 

(2)  William  Pitts  4 
Bunn   Shoe  3 

(6)  Eugene  Whitt  18 
Preston  Yarborough  13 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(3)  James  Boyce  13 

(5)  John  Capps  8 
(2)    Frank  Cobb  4 

(2)  Arthur  Craft  7 

(6)  Leland  Crosby  6 

(3)  Warren  Godfrey  4 
(3)    Council  Holden  4 

(10)    Thomas  Horton  14 
(2)    Charles  Lewis  5 
Oscar  Roland  5 
(2)    John   Whitaker  3 
(6)    Myron  Whitman  10 
Newland  Wilson  4 


COTTAGE   No.  3 
Emerson   Barnhill  9 
(16)    William  Barber  17 
Barney  Caviness  9 
Marcellus  Gurganus  15 

(2)  Percy  Gureanus  15 
Claude  Hicks  9     .    . 

(2)  Frank  Hutchins"  17 
Charles  Furchess  ■U 
Thomas   Reavis  6 


Charges  Vanhoy  4 
(2)    Harvey  Watson  9 
(2)    Thomas  C.  Wilson  7 
(8)   Porter  Willhite  17 
(2)    D.  C.  Winston  11 

F.  M.  Younger 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

Lindsay  Chavis  7 
(2)    Roland  Davis  6 

Clyde  Dixon  13 
(2)    Wayne  Fowler  6 
(2)    William   Hill  11 

William  Justice  14 
(2)    Thomas  Little  13 

Jack  McRary  15 
(2)    Robert  Penland  11 
(7)    Richard    Sprinkle  13 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(2)  Bert  Ferguson  10 
William  Hare  6 
Monroe  Keith  6 
George  Kye  15 
David  Oldham  2 

(4)    Louis   Tarkington  17 

(6)  Robert    Worthington  14 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Columbus   Hamilton  7 

(3)  Thomas    Hamilton  11 
Junius  Holleman 
Roscoe  Honeycutt 
Ray  Laramore 

(2)    William  Suite  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(2)    Archie    Castlebury  2 
(21)    Caleb  Hill  21 

(7)  A.  Ray  Hudson  13 
Ted  Hicks  4 

R.  B.  Norton  12 
Lewis  Parker  10 

"       COTTAGE  No.  8 
Clyde  Bolton  4 
(2)    Letcher   Castlebury  2 
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George  Chambers  11 
Harry  Flo  we  12 
James  Ferrell  4 
Haynes  Hewitt  4 
Wilfred  Land  6 
John   Maxwell  9 
Ernest  Owens  12 
Norman  Pike  3 
Ernest  Rivenbark  8 
Clay  Smith 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Eugene  Alexander  2 

(3)    Alvis    Browning  5 

(3)    Charles    Crotts  10 

(3)   William  Craven  6 

Woodfin    Fowler  11 
(2)    Pearly   Funderburk  16 
C.  D.  Grooms  12 
(20)    Frank  Hall  20 

(6)  Hoyette   Hudson  15 
(14)    Ben  Overby  18 

Homer  Smith  12 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(2)    Harold  Brown  12 
Jack  Carver  12 
Norwood    Cockerham  15 
(11)   J.  B.  Grooms  11 

(2)  Lewis  Hanna  3 
(5)    David  Kirksey  9 

Walter   Merritt  3 

(3)  Marvin  Miller  11 

(7)  James  Patterson  14 
Charles  Pollard  15 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(4)  Charles    Bowman  14 

(5)  Everett   Bell  17 
(2)    Lewis   Crawford  19 

John  Drum  4 
(2)    Robert  Farmer  9 
(4)    Bennie  Holland  18 

William    Kirk  11 
(20)   David  Hodge  20 

(2)  Bennie   Moore  17 

(3)  Norman   McGee  10 
Alton  Morgan  4 
James   Montford  17 
Theodore  Rector  8 


(13)    Eldridge  Ward  18 
(2)   Adolph  Watson  4 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(11)  Earl  Atwood  16 

(2)  James   Douglas  17 
(13)    Horace    Faulkner  18 

Bernard  Griffin  9 
Richard  Honyecutt  2 

(12)  Edward  Lockamy  17 
June  Malone 

(5)    Glenn  O'Quinn  16 
(9)    Eli  Philemon  17 
William   Stevens  11 
(12)    Lcnnie  Sloan  15 

(3)  Olive  Weaver  14 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(5)  Leon  Burkhead  13 
(3)  Linwood  Potter  11 
(3)    Warren  Medlin  6 

(21)    Howard  Wilson  21 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Clarence  Ashburn  9 
Curtis   Coleman 

(7)  Allen  Davis  8 
Spurgeon    Dowless  4 
Hobart  Johnson  5 

(6)  Hubert  Jcnes  14 
James  Land  4 
Stacy  Long  7 

J.  C.  Mobley  6 
Berry  Rogers  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Robert    Alexander  16 
Earl  Chambers  12 
(5)   John  Caddell  15 
(3)    Montford    Glasgow  6 

(2)  George   Hill  9 

(3)  Glenn  Jenkins  6 
William  Moose  7 
Marvin  Malcom  7 
George   McManus  15 
Marshall  Scoggins  10 

(5)    Roy  Wyrick  16 

Frank  Wakefield  12 

(8)  Richard  Wilder  10 


The  emptier  the  pot,  the  quicker  it  boils — so  watch  your 
temper. — Exchange. 


V-  N.  C 
-CAROUNA  ROO 
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LET  US  BE  HELPFUL 

i  ^* 

y  * 

X  * 

¥  ♦ 

x  Live  and  let  live  was  the  cry  of  the  old,                 ♦ 

I*  The  cry  of  the  world  when  the  world  was          ♦ 

%  cold,                                                                    * 

%  The  call  of  men  when  they  pulled  apart,                 *| 

%  The  call  of  the  world  with  a  chill  at  its  heart.          % 

*  % 


* 


* 


But  live  and  help  live  is  the  cry  of  the  new, 

The  cry  of  the  world,  with  the  dream  shining  f 

through ;  *| 

The   call    of   the   Brother-world    coming   to  * 

birth,  J 

The  call  of  the  Christ  for  a   Comrade-like  *& 

earth 


$  •  —Selected. 
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QUIET  NECESSARY 
Mayhap  we  see  no  need  of  doing  it.  Yet  it  is  the  one  thing  we  most  need 
to  do — not  that  we  may  enjoy  the  quiet,  but  that  we  may  return  to  our  work 
with  increased  vigor  and  clearer  purpose.  So  let's  use  some  hour  of  each  day 
for  holy  things — whether  it  be  when  dawn  peers  through  the  window-pane,  or 
when  the  noon  flames  like  a  burnished  topaz  in  the  vault,  or  when  the  thrush 
pours  in  the  ear  of  eve  its  plaintive  melody;  some  little  hour  wherein  to  hold 
rapt  converse  with  the  soul  from  sordidness  and  self,  a  sanctuary  swept  by  the 
winnowing  of  unseen  wings,  and  touched  by  the  White  Light  of  Infinity. 

— Selected. 


A  SPLENDID  GESTURE 

Since  the  Jackson  Training  School  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  generous  deeds  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Circle  of  King's 
Daughters,  Concord,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  give  a 
gracious  bow  through  the*  columns  of  The  Uplift,  for  the  circle  in 
its  entirety,  for  the  kinds  words  of  commendation  upon  the  part  of 
Editor  William  Sherrill  of  the  Concord  Tribune. 

During  the  entire  time  the  local  circle,  with  a  membership  of  a 
hundred  of  the  finest  women  in  the  country,  was  active  the  former 
owner  of  the  paper  gave  a  most  generous  support  to  the  King's 
Daughters  in  every  way  possible. 

This  tribute  is  highly  appreciated  by  every  King's   Daughter 
who  participated  in  this  special  piece  of  work: 
'  The  Tribune  would  make  proper  salutation  to  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters for  their  generous  offer  of  $2  200  to  the  Cabarrus  Qreneral  hos- 
pital. 
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For  years  members  of  the  organization  have  been  safeguarding 
their  savings  for  such  a  project  and  with  the  goal  in  sight  at  last 
they  come  forward  with  a  definite  proposal  to  turn  the  funds  over 
to  the  hosptial  management  as  a  gesture  in  behalf  of  the  county's 
needy. 

That's  Christianity  such  as  the  world  needs,  practical,  helpful, 
definite. 

Better  than  a  thousand  high-sounding  promises;  more  soul- 
satisfying  than  a  hundred  lukewarm  sermons;  more  lasting  than 
a  year  of  back-slapping  and  pretended  friendships. 

'Hundreds  will  be  touched  by  this  concrete  example  of  the 
Daughters'  interest  in  their  fellow-man,  and  that's  more  important 
in  the  Master's  eyes  than  the  building  of  huge  edifices  for  matter- 
of-fact  worship  or  a  piety  that  extends  no  farther  than  the  church 
door. 


A  CASE  OF  PITY 

Public  sentiment  is  divided  as  to  the  court  and  jury  verdict  of 
25  years  in  prison  in  the  case  of  the  young  school  teacher,  Miss 
Maxwell,  of  Wise,  Virginia,  who  doubtless  in  a  passion  killed  her 
father  by  striking  him  with  the  heel  of  her  shoe  because  of  a  se- 
vere reprimand  for  staying  out  till  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 

The  father,  from  reports,  was  not  in  a  normal  condition,  there- 
fore, he  possibly  was  too  harsh  in  administering  a  reprimand.  But 
he  was  standing  within  his  rights  to  guide  and  to  protect  his 
daughter  as  long  as  she  remained  under  his  roof. 

The  case  is  too  far  removed  to  pass  judgment,  for  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  thing  even  if  it  is  a  piece  of  tissue  paper.  However, 
it  is  a  tragic  instance  any  way  one  looks  at  it, — let  it  be  self  de- 
fence or  otherwise.  This  young  Woman  will  never  remove  from 
her  mind  the  scene  of  the  midnight  tragedy.  The  case,  even  ad- 
mitting the  young  woman  is  fully  matured  and  quite  sophisticated 
in  the  ways  of  the  modern  age,  is  not  one  of  pathos  alone  but  one  of 
real  pity. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  the 
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midnight  rides,  that  are  common  at  this  time.  The  spirit  prevail- 
ing is  the  whole  program  of  pleasure  for  young  people  is  accepted 
because  we  are  living  in  a  new  age.  The  things  that  we  were  once 
taught  as  wrong  are  now  accepted  as  permissable  and  correct. 


HE  BUILT  HIS  MONUMENT 

Again  death  has  claimed  one  of  God's  noblemen,  "Bob"  Babing- 
ton,  Gastonia,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  the  only  state-owned  and  state-main- 
tained institution  of  its  kind  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Quite  true  is  the  terse  statement  "we  know  a  tree  by  its  fruits", 
so  in  this  case  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  R.  B.  Babington  was 
exemplified  in  the  erection  of  this  "miracle-house"  where  the  crip- 
pled children  can  be  given  the  best  surgical  treatment  and  hospital- 
ization with  every  hope  of  recovery. 

When  once  obsessed  with  the  vision  of  the  needs  of  such  a  hos- 
pital for  cripples,  giving  the  indigent  child  an  equal  chance  with 
others  of  means,  he  never  ceased  carrying  his  message  to  members 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

He  began  his  appeals  in  1909  and  continued  till  receiving  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  in  1917.     Since  that  date  additional  appro- 


CHRISTMAS  SEAL  SALE  LIFE-SAVER 

Counties  and  cities  have  just  been  assigned  their  quotas  for  the 
Christmas  seal  sale,  an  annual  event  in  the  national  crusade  against 
tuberculosis.  Money  secured  in  this  simple  manner,  entailing  prac- 
tically no  cost  in  the  collection,  goes  largely  to  the  relief  of  local 
sufferers.  In  many  instances  no  other  funds  are  available  in  local- 
ities for  this  purpose  than  those  derived  from  sale  of  seals. 

We  should  remember  that  every  seal  is  working  to  seal  the  doom 
of  one  of  the  worst  scourges  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Day  by  day 
and  year  by  year  the  malady  that  has  claimed  its  millions  is  re- 
treating farther  and  farther  into  oblivion.  If  the  battle  continues 
victory  is  sure. — Suffolk  News-Herald. 
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SCHOOL  BUSES  AND  DRIVERS 

One  of  the  Virginia  papers  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  near  Thom- 
asville,  N.  C,  six  persons  were  hurt  when  a  heavy  truck  plowed 
into  a  school  bus  filled  with  fifty  school  children.  The  driver  was  a 
young  fellow  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  he  is  also  in  a  hos- 
pital for  treatment  for  injuries.  The  driver  may  have  been  a 
sturdy  youth  of  average  ability,  and  thoroughly  qualified,  but  too 
young  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  valuable  cargo. 

From  the  comments  made  by  the  editor  of  the  paper  it  is  evident 
he  does  not  believe  it  wisdom  to  have  young  boys  hold  such  re- 
sponsible positions,  sitting  at  the  steering  wheel  of  a  bus  especially 
when  filled  with  school  children.  The  Virginia  editor  emphasizes 
that  if  that  particular  machine  had  been  transporting  fifty  million 
dollars  instead  of  fifty  children  the  authorities  would  not  have 
permitted  one  so  young  to  have  operated  it. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  no  railroad  would  put  a  young  boy 
at  the  throttle  of  an  engine  if  the  train  carried  fifty  passengers. 
Then  why  endanger  the  lives  of  our  school  children  by  having  im- 
mature and  impulsive  young  people  drive  the  buses,  knowing  the 
danger  of  the  highways.  In  the  light  of  past  experiences  where 
fatal  accidents  have  happened,  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  many 
school  children,  it  is  high  time  that  a  driver  of  a  school  bus  should 
be  required  to  have  qualifications  the  equal  of  an  engineer  of  any 
railroad. 

Young  boys  are  employed  on  the  theory  of  economy,  but  it  is 
sacrificial  economy  when  scores  of  innocent  wards  of  the  state  are 
killed  or  injured  for  life.  It  is  high  time  for  the  tax  payers  to  de- 
mand that  responsible,  well-seasoned  drivers  take  charge  of  school 
buses,  and  eliminate  all  immature  youths. 


RFPORT  APPALLTNC 

A  recent  survey  made  of  the  various  correctional  institutions  in 
the  United  States  for  the  past  fiscal  year  shows  that  more  men  and 
women  come  out  of  prison  every  year  than  are  graduated  from  our 
colleges  and  universities!     It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
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the  various  communities  they  return  to,  whether  they  come  out 
better  or  worse  than  when  they  went  in. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  conditions,  there  must  come  a  strict 
foliow-up  of  all  prisoners  after  parolment,  and  society  should  feel 
more  kindly  to  this  class, — give  them  recognition  and  a  kind  word 
at  least. 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER  FUND 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  institution  to  give 
the  people  locally  and  throughout  the  state  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  a  Christmas  fund,  specifically  used  to  buy  cheer  at  the 
yuletide  season  for  our  five  hundred  boys.  As  usuaal  we  follow 
the  precedent  set  by  our  predecessors  this  Christmas. 

The  story  in  a  nut-shell  is  that  a  small  percentage  of  our  boys 
receive  boxes,  but  the  majority  of  them  come  from  indigent  homes 
and  many  have  not  a  soul  to  look  to  for  any  thing — not  so  much  as 
a  Christmas  card. 

It  is  understood  by  the  public  that  there  is  no  provision  ade  in 
the  budget  of  the  institution  for  the*  good  things  all  normal  boys 
enjoy  at  Christmas.  So  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  con- 
ditions be  known  feeling  sure  an  adequate  fund  for  Christmas 
cheer  will  be  made  available  by  friends  of  the  delinquents.  The 
first  to  give  to  this  fund  is : 

A  Friend,  Concord ■ ...'.$       5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


GOOD  IN  THE  MOST  OF  US 
"There  is  good  in  the  man  who  is  do- 
ing, 
The  best  that  he  can  right  along; 
There    is   good   in   the   man   who   is 
sorry, 
For  things  that  he  did  that  were 
wrong ; 
And  the  soul  is  not  dead  in  the  fa- 
ther, 
Who    brings    home    a    toy    to    his 
child; 
And  the  world  still  has  faith  in  the 
fellow, 
Who     met     the     misfortune     and 
smiled." 

— o — 
Money  doesn't  count  for  the  fellow 
who  hasn't  any. 

— o — 
We  need  never  doubt  the   patience 
of    heaven    when    we    behold    the    be- 
havior of  mankind  in  general  to  hu- 
manity in  general. 

— o — 
Turn    the     shield     around     and    be 
thankful    for   the  things  you   haven't 
got,  as  well  as  those  you  do  possess. 
It  will  give  you  a  better  feeling. 
— o — 
It  makes  no  difference  how  little,  or 
how  much,  we  have,  if  we  will  only      D.  R.,  Hauptmann  to  Bruno,  and  now 


bloom  several  times  a  century.  And 
now  they  are  trying  to  get  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  presidency  to 
blossom  out  in  that  state  and  run  a 
race  with  the  century  plant. 

It  is  announced  from  Cornell  uni- 
versity that  chemical  material  for 
study  and  possible  elimination  of 
cancer  has  been  discovered.  A  can- 
cer cure  would  be  most  marvelous  for 
man's  physical  being,  but  why  can't 
some  political  science  "Doc"  discover 
how  to  eliminate  graft  from  the 
"body  politic?" 

While  Egypt  riots,  we  have  given 
the  Philippines  the  freedom  Egypt 
seeks.  That's  the  difference  between 
strife  and  peace.  Manuel  Quezon 
has  recently  been  inaugurated  as  the 
first  president  of  the  Philippines.  To 
the  islands  go  our  best  wishes  for  a 
peaceful  and  successful  regime  un- 
der the  new  president,  and  under  all 
the  presidents  to  come. 

Long  names  are  a  problem  for  the 
copy-readers,  in  newspaper  offices, 
the  men  who  write  tho  headlines. 
Roosevelt  was  soon  abbreviated  to  F. 


quit  fretting  about  our  misfortunes 
and  start  counting  our  blessings, 
most  of  us  will  find  we  have  a  good 
deal  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  we 
had  any  idea. 

They  tell   me — who   "they"  is   I   do 
not  know — that   California   is   such  a 


the  Ethiopian  has  been  restored  to 
his  antique  name,  Ethiop.  Give  the 
copy-readers  a  little  more  time  and 
they  may  cheerfully  cut  the  name 
down  to  Eth. 

"Roll  on,  thou  deep   and  dark  blue 
ocean,   roll!"     The   Atlantic   ocean   is 


fast   state   that  century   plants   there      deep,    wide,    and    forbidding,    and    we 
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should  be  glad  that  so  many  miles  of 
turbulent  sea  divides  us  from  the 
present  scenes  of  conflict  in  Africa. 
Yet  mingled  with  our  gratitude  for 
the  dividing  ocean  must  be  the  cyni- 
cal knowledge  that  the  same  breath 
of  water  was  unable  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  last  re-enactment  of  Armaged- 
don. 

Admittedly,  our  commerce  is  not 
yet  being  interfered  with  as  it  was 
during  the  World  War,  and  we  there- 
fore have  less  to  fear  than  we  had  at 
that  time,  Uncle  Sam's  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  if  strictly  adhered  to, 
will  insure  our  avoidance  of  hostili- 
ties. Secretary  of  State  Hull  warns 
industry  that  the  administration  disap- 
proved export  of  copper,  oil,  steel, 
and  scrap  iron  to  the  belligerents. 
This  is  decidedly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  evincing  some  co-operation 
plication  of  sanction. 
— o — 

There  is  no  sure,  concrete  road  to 
success.  Improve  on  your  education 
by  thought  and  study.  Keep  up  with 
the  world.  Make  up  your  mind  that 
if  you  want  to  win  you  must  work, 
not  occasionally,  but  till  the  end  of 
your  life.  Don't  be  envious  of  anoth- 
er person's  success.  Don't  think  that 
the  world  is  against  you  merely  be- 
cause somebody  happens  to  get  some- 
thing you  want.  The  job  ahead  of 
you  isn't  so  difficult  as  you  probably 
imagine.  Other  men  have  won  their 
way.  So  can  you,  if  you  put  your 
mind  on  it- — and  determine  to  do  so. 

A  word  of  comfort  is  appreciated 
by  a  great  many  people.  And  there 
are  many  people  in  this  world  today 


who  need  all  the  comfort  they  can 
get.  Some  people  are  cruelly  child- 
ish. Sorrow  leads  them  to  chide  God 
and  try  to  make  others  as  miserable 
as  they  feel.  They  bruise  themselves 
and  hurt  their  fellows.  Other  evi- 
dence the  childlike  characteristics 
which  the  Master  taught.  While  they 
do  not  minimize  the  depth  and  po- 
ignancy of  their  suffering,  they  trust 
the  Father's  love  and  ask  Him  for 
strength  to  carry  them  through. 
Their  chief  desire  is  to  alleviate  the 
sorrow  and  hardships  of  others  and 
they  are  a  benediction  to  their  gen- 
eration. 

Taxation;  You  hear  the  word  in 
ordinary  conversation,  in  political 
speeches,  newspapers  and  financial 
journals,  on  the  streets,  in  congress 
and  the  legislatures,  but  the  latest 
word  on  the  Shylock  function  is  from 
Hollywood,  believe  it  or  not.  Our 
amiable  English  actor,  Leslie  How- 
ard, says  the  thing  most  wrong  about 
taxes  is  that  they  worry  and  bother 
one.  He  has  a  solution,  too.  Plan- 
ning to  give  the  government  half  of 
his  salary,  he  asks  only  that  he  be 
relieved  from  all  further  taxation, 
since  their  half  would  cover  federal 
and  state  income,  personal  and  real 
property,  gas  and  sales  slices  from 
the  wallet.  "Let  the  government 
worry,  allow  their  agents  to  be  ac- 
countable for  mistakes,"  says  Howard 
in  pi'esenting  his  plan  for  Taxopia. 
— o — 

Earth  is  the  loser  and  Heaven  the 
gainer,  when  in  Raleigh,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  November  25th,  Miss  Eliza 
Anne  Pool,  86,  heard  the  rustling 
wings   of  those   angels   of  light,  that 
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usher  in  the  eternal  morning*,  and  her 
senses  were  electrified  with  the  flash- 
ings of  immortal  splendor,  and  thrill- 
ed with  the  symphonies  of  entrancing' 
raptures.  A  life  well-spent  gloriously 
entered  the  golden  gate  of  Heaven. 
For  forty-five  years  she  gave  her  life 
to  teaching  the  youth  of  Raleigh. 
Hers  was  a  wonderful  career  for 
knowledge  and  how  to  impart  it.  She 
was  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of 
the  State.  As  a  resident  of  Oxford, 
her  ancestral  home,  back  in  the  '70's 
she  was  one  of  my  ardent  friends  in 
Oxford  Torchlight,  and  gave  me  great 
forrd  Torchlight,  and  gave  me  great 
inspiration  in  her  timely  suggestions, 


brilliant  humor  and  spontaneous-  wit. 
I  deeply  morn  her  departure.  She 
had  not  an  unkind  thought.  Her 
heart  held  no  bitterness.  The  noble 
traits  of  her  character  called  forth  the 
truest  and  deepest  admiration.  I  can 
pay  her  memory  no  higher  tribute 
than  the  testimony  that  she  was  a  god- 
ly, lovely-charactered,  Christian 
woman.  Devoted  as  she  was  brave, 
noble  as  she  was  generous,  true  as  she 
was  ambitious,  kind  as  she  was  deter- 
mined, she  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  all 
rnd  a  popularity  seldom  won.  Gener- 
ations will  call  her  blessed.  Peacefvil 
and  joyous  be  her  eternal  rest; 


LOOKING  PLEASANT 

We  cannot,  of  course,  all  be  handsome, 
And  its  hard  for  us  all  to  be  good; 
We  are  sure  now  and  then  to  be  lonely, 
And  we  don't  always  do  as  we  should. 

To  be  patient  is  not  always  easy, 
To  be  cheerful  is  much  harder  still ; 
But  at  least  we  can  always  be  pleasant 
If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will. 

And  it  pays  every  time  to  be  kindly, 
Although  you  feel  worried  and  blue; 
If  you  smile  at  the  world  and  look  cheerful, 
The  world  will  smile  back  at  you. 

So  try  to  brace  up  and  look  pleasant, 

No  matter  how  low  you  are  down ; 

Good  humor  is  always  contagious, 

But  you  banish  your  firends  when  you  frown. 


— Selected. 
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WILL  ROGERS  LIVES  ON 

IN  AMERICA'S  HEART 


By  Edith 

With  the  release  of  the  latest  Will 
Rogers'  photoplay,  tht  thoughts  of 
America  have  turned  once  more  to- 
ward the  memory  of  that  most  be- 
loved of  Americans.  All  over  the 
country  typewriters  are  clicking  out 
yarns  and  anecdotes  about  him.  In 
every  city  and  hamlet  contributions 
are  pouring  in  to  form  a  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  Fund.  In  the  heart  of  ev- 
ery man,  woman  and  child  burns  a 
sense  of  personal  loss. 

The  life  story  of  Will  Rogers  has 
been  told  and  retold.  Almost  every 
phase  of  his  activity  has  been  combed 
to  find  some  new  little  act  of  kind- 
ness, some  bit  of  dry  humor,  some 
fine  philanthropy  hitherto  unheard 
of.  And  the  material  from  which  to 
draw  has  been  boundless,  for  Rogers 
was  •  widely  known  in  practically  ev- 
ery field  of  entertainment,  in  politi- 
cal circles,  in  sports,  in  internation- 
al relationship. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  in  the 
entire  world  a  man  so  well  known, 
yet  so  beloved.  Mussolini  and  Ghan- 
di  and  Hitler  may  be  in  big  black  let- 
ters in  the  headlines  of  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  earth,  but  the  name  of 
Will  Rogers  is  engraved  in  shining 
letters  on  the  consciousness  of  every 
land. 

He  was  born  November  4,  1879. 
The  day  was  a  Tuesday,  and  election 
day.  Superstitious  folk  have  a  hab- 
it of  believing  that  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  a  forecast  of  the  friend- 
ship that  later  existed  between   Wili 


Lindeman 

Rogers  and  most  of  the  politically 
important  men.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  friend  of  President  and  boot- 
black as  well.  He  poked  good-natur- 
ed fun  at  every  man  in  a  place  of 
prominence.  When  visiting  Egypt, 
he  convulsed  his  readers  by  reporting, 
"I  didn't  stop  off  to  see  this  here 
Sphinx.  I  had  just  seen  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  anyway." 

He  was  educated  in  the  Willie  Has- 
sel  School  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  and  later 
at  the  Kemper  Military  Academy  at 
Booneville,  Mo.  His  mother  wanted 
him  to  become  a  Methodist  minister 
but  at  the  tender  age  of  8,  he  an- 
il ounced  that  he  knew  he'd  never 
amount  to  anything.  "It's  because 
of  my  pony  and  my  roping,"  explained 
the  small  Will.  "My  pony  is  so  good 
and  I  like  to  do  rope  tricks  so  well, 
that  I  don't  have  any  time  for  study- 
ing.    I  guess  I'll  never   be  famous." 

In  those  days  he  was  known  as 
"'Rabbit''  Rogers,  because  he  could 
run  so  fast  and  bis  ears  stuck  out  so 
far.  He  literally  grew  up  on  horse- 
back. He  won  a  riding  contest  when 
he  was  14,  and  became  a  cow  punch- 
er three  years  later. 

He  married  in  19J8,  several  years 
after  he  had  worked  his  way  through 
the  wild  West  show  route  to  featured 
spots  in  big  time  vaudeville  and  Zieg- 
feld's  Follies.  It  was  while  he  was 
with  this  latter  show  that  he  first  in- 
troduced a  line  of  patter  with  his 
rope  and  pony  act.  He  changed  his 
lines    every    night    to    conform    with 
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whatever  he  had  read  in  the  papers 
during  the  day.  His  popularity,  ev- 
er on  the  increase,  took  a  tremendous 
leap  to  put  him  among  the  headlin- 
ers  of  all  times. 

His  three  children,  Will  Jr.,  Mary 
and  Jimmy,  brought  him  untold  hap- 
piness. Never  trading  on  their  fa- 
ther's fame,  they  learned  to  stand 
on  their  own  merits.  They  liked  the 
same  sort  of  things  that  he  did.  In- 
deed, Will  Rogers  taught  them  all 
how  to  play  polo,  his  favorite  sport, 
and  declared  that  the  family  had  the 
makings  of  a  good  all-Rogers  polo 
team,  until  Mary  grew  up  and  got 
interested  in  a  movie  career. 

Stage  and  screen  and  radio  were 
enriched  by  his  humor.  He  wrote 
books, — a  dozen  or  more;  he  did  a 
daily  column  for  more  than  200  news- 
papers. He  went  on  good  will  tours 
for  the  United  States,  and  in  1931 
was  seriously  mentioned  as  a  candi- 
date for  President.  But  he  laughed 
off  the  suggestion  by  saying: 

"A  comedian  can  only  last  till 
he  takes  himself  serious,  or  his 
audience  takes  him  serious,  and 
I  don't  want  either  one  of  those 
to  happen  to  me  till  I'm  dead  (if 
then)  so  lets  stop  all  this  foolish- 
ness right  now." 

That  remark  seemed  a  bit  signifi- 
cant today.  If  Will  Rogers  could 
communicate  his  wishes  to  a  mourn- 
ing nation,  doubtless  he  would  ask 
them  to  remember  the  fun  they  have 
had  from  his  life  among  them,  rath- 
er than  the  grief  they  have  felt  at 
his  passing. 

He  always  denied  that  he  was  an 
actor.  "I'm  not  smart  enough  to 
act,"    he    would    say.     "If    they    can 


find  a  role  that's  sort  of  like  me,  I'm 
all  right.     Otherwise  I'm  punk." 

His  employers  at  the  studio  never 
bothered  to  write  dialog  for  his 
scenes.  They  just  gave  him  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  what  it  was  all  about, 
supplied  certain  cues  as  an  accommo- 
dation for  the  others  in  the  cast,  and 
let  Rogers  do  the  rest.  He  always 
said  just  what  seemed  to  be  the  right 
line  at  the  right  time,  and  there  nev- 
er was  a  complaint. 

All  the  motion  picture  directors 
were  his  bosom  friends,  and  the  four 
he  liked  best  were  John  Ford,  David 
Butler,  Henry  King  and  George  Mar- 
shall. Every  picture  has  a  "shoot- 
ing schedule," — an  estimated  time 
for  production.  To  turn  in  a  film 
under  the  deadline  is  a  director's 
dream.  Rogers  use  to  prod  himself 
to  finish  ahead  of  the  scheduled  time, 
thus  bringing  honor  to  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  his  films.  However,  he 
had  one  objection  to  this  plan. 

"Whenever  I  do  a  picture  under 
the  limit,"  he  said,  "stage  hands  and 
mechanics  and  other  helpers  are  de- 
prived of  the  difference  in  days' 
work." 

So  Mr.  Rogers,  to  appease  his  con- 
science on  all  sides,  would  dig  into 
his  bank  roll,  and  pay  off  all  the 
technical  crew  to  the  extent  of  what 
they  would  have  earned  had  the  pic- 
ture gone  the  full  time. 

His  studio  prepared  a  grand  place 
for  him  to  occupy  on  the  lot.  It  was 
a  dressing  room  bungalow  de  luxe, 
an  adobe  hut  surrounded  by  a  fine 
cactus  garden,  equipped  with  electric 
kitchen  and  filled  with  Indian  and 
Western  trophies.  Will  thanked  them, 
said  the  place  was  swell, — and  never 
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went  back  until  former  President  and 
Mrs.  Coolidge  came  to  call.  Then  he 
had  the  place  dusted  off,  and  ushered 
them  in  with  great  pomp,  grinning 
as  he  explained  that,  "They  had  to 
set  somewheres,  didn't  they?" 

For  the  most  part,  he  used  the 
rumble  seat  of  his  car  for  a  makeup 
table,  and  kept  his  makeup  in  a  bat- 
tered kit.  When  he  had  a  chance  to 
rest  between  scenes,  he'd  never  re- 
tire to  his  bungalow,  but  would  hitch 
his  spectacles  on  the  end  of  his  nose, 
scrooge  down  in  a  convenient  chair, 
and  pretend  to  be  reading  a  newspa- 
per. Then  he'd  doze  off  a  bit,  and 
pop  up,  refreshed,  for  his  next  call. 

His  life  was  full  of  smiles,  fame 
and  friends.  It  was  his  boast  that 
he  had  "never  met  anyone  he  didn't 
like."  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any- 
one fortunate  enough  to  meet  him, 
fell  in  love  with  the  man  at  once.  He 
could  adapt  himself  to  any  condition, 
talk  the  language  of  any  person  who 
happened  to  be  his  companion  of  the 
moment.  Will  and  Shirley  Temple 
were  great  pals,  They  would  sit  on 
the  studio  curbstone  and  converse  at 
length,  not  shop  talk,  and  not  poli- 
tics or  polo,  and  definitely  not  baby 
talk.  But  little-girl  talk, — the  sort 
that  Shirley  could  understand  and 
giggle  over.  She  called  him  Uncle 
Will,  and  he  was  her  best  buddy.  It 
is  not  odd  that  Will  Rogers  was  the 
only  actor  that  she  was  allowed  to 
become  chummy  with,  since  every  ef- 


fort has  been  made  to  preserve  her 
childish  ways,  and  keep  her  from  ac- 
quiring a  professional  attitude  and 
sophistication. 

It  is  of  interest  to  Virginians  to 
know  that  they  have  an  intimate  link 
in  the  life  of  the  world's  greatest  hu- 
morist, more  than  one  link  for  that 
matter.  It  was  a  Richmond  woman 
who  gave  him  the  rudiments  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic.  She 
was  Miss  Anna  Starke,  and  it  was 
she  who  tutored  him  in  the  little 
school  house  in  Neosho,  Mo. 

Years  later  Will  Rogers  became 
interested  in  aviation,  an  occupation 
that  soon  became  his  hobby.  It  was 
while  one  one  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  Richmond  that  he  met  the  then 
unknown  Roscoe  Turner  who  invited 
the  humorist  to  fly  with  him. 

"It  was  my  privilege,"  said  the 
flyer,  "to  start  Will  Rogers  flying, 
back  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1926.  I 
have  flown  with  him  many  times 
since." 

From  then  on,  Rogers  never  mo- 
tored or  went  any  place  by  train 
when  there  was  a  plane  available. 
"Yes,  flying  is  dangerous,"  he  was 
often  quoted  as  saying,  "but  man 
will  overcome  its  dangers.  When  my 
time  comes  to  die,  I  want  it  to  be  in 
a  plane." 

Will  Rogers  loved  life,  but  he  was 
not  afraid  of  death.  He  had  a  very 
real  conviction  of  the  reality  of  af- 
ter-life. 


It  is  every  man's  business  to  know  his  business,  and  if  he 
doesn't  know  his  business,  he  has  no  business  to  be  in  busi- 
ness.— Selected. 
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CARELESS  DRIVERS  COURTING  DEATH 


By  J.  C. 

The  automobile  is  treacherous,  just 
as  a  cat  is.  It  is  tragically  difficult 
to  realize  that  it  can  become  the 
deadliest  missile.  As  enthusiasts  tell 
you,  it  makes  65  feel  like  nothing  at 
all.  But  65  an  hour  is  100  feet  a  sec- 
ond, a  speed  which  puts  a  viciously 
unjustified  responsibility  on  brakes 
and  human  reflexes,  and  can  instant- 
ly turn  this  docile  luxury  into  a  mad 
bull  elephant. 

Collision,  turnover  or  sideswipe, 
each  type  of  accident  produces  eith- 
er a  shattering  dead  stop  or  a  crash- 
ing change  of  direction — and,  since 
the  occupant — meaning  you — contin- 
ues in  the  old  direction  at  the  origi- 
nal speed,  every  surface  and  agle  of 
the  car's  interior  immediately  be- 
comes a  battering,  tearing  projectile, 
aimed  squarely  at  you — inescapable. 
There  is  no  bracing  yourself  against 
these   imperative  laws  of  momentum. 

It's  like  going  over  Nagara  Falls 
in  a  steel  barrel  full  of  railroad 
spikes.  The  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  you — and  one  of  the  rarest 
things — is  to  be  thrown  out  as  the 
doors  spring  open,  so  you  have  only 
the  ground  to  reckon  with.  True, 
you  strike  with  as  much  force  as  if 
you  had  been  thrown  from  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  at  top  speed.  But  at 
least  you  are  spared  the  lehal  array 
of  gleaming  metal  knobs  and  edges 
and  glass  inside  the  car. 

Anything  can  happen  in  that  split 
second  o^  crash,  even  those  lucky  es- 
capes you  hear  about.  People  have 
dived  through  windshields  and  come 
out    with    only    superficial    scratches. 


Furnas 

They  have  run  cars  together  head  on, 
reducing  both  to  twisted  junk,  and 
been  found  unhurt  and  arguing  bit- 
terly two  minutes  afterward.  But 
death  was  there  just  the  same — he 
was  only  exercising  his  privilege  of 
being  erratic.  This  spring  a  wreck- 
ing crew  pried  the  door  off  a  car 
which  had  been  overtured  down  an 
embankment  and  out  stepped  the 
driver  with  only  a  scratch  on  his 
cheek.  But  his  mother  was  still  in- 
side, a  splinter  of  wood  from  the  top 
driven  four  inches  into  her  brain  as 
a  result  of  son's  taking  a  greasy 
curve  a  little  too  fast.  No  blood — no 
horribly  twisted  bones — just  a  gray- 
haired  corpse  still  clutching  her 
pocketbook  in  her  lap  as  she  had 
clutched  it  when  she  felt  the  car 
leave  the  road. 

On  that  same  curve  a  month  later, 
a  light  touring  car  crashed  a  tree. 
Jn  the  middle  of  the  front  seat  they 
found  a  nine-months-old  baby  sur- 
rounded by  broken  glass  and  yet  ab- 
solutely unhurt.  A  fine  practical 
joke  on  death — but  spoiled  by  the  ba- 
by's parents,  still  sitting  on  each  side 
of  him,  instantly  killed  by  shattering 
their  skulls  on  the  dashboard. 

If  you  customarily  pass  without 
clear  vision  a  long  way  ahead,  make 
sure  that  every  member  of  the  party 
carries  identification  papers — it's  dif- 
cult  to  identify  a  body  with  its  whole 
face  bashed  in  or  torn  off.  The  driver 
if  death's  favorite  target.  If  the 
steering  wheel  holds  together  it  rup- 
tures his  liver  or  splen  so  he  bleeds 
to  death  internally.     Or,  if  the  steer- 
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ing  wheel!  breaks  off,  the  matter  is 
settled  instantly  by  the  steering  col- 
umn's plunging  through  his  abdomen. 

By  no  means  do  all  head-on  collis- 
ions occur  on  curves.  The  modern 
death-trap  is  likely  to  be  a  straight 
stretch  with  three  lanes  of  traffic — 
like  the  notorious  Astor  Flats  on  the 
Albany  Post  Road  where  there  have 
as  many  as  27  fatalities  in  one  sum- 
mer month.  This  sudden  vision  of 
broad,  straight  road  tempts  many  an 
ordinarily  sensible  driver  into  pass- 
ing the  man  ahead.  Simultaneously 
a  driver  coming  the  other  way  swings 
out  at  high  speed.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment each  tries  to  get  into  line  again, 
but  the  gaps  are  closed.  As  the  cars 
in  line  are  forced  into  the  ditch  to 
capsize  or  crash  fences,  the  passers 
meet,  almost  head  on,  in  a  swirling, 
grinding  smash  that  sends  them  ca- 
roming obliquely  into  the  others. 

A  trooper  described  such  an  acci- 
dent— five  cars  in  one  mess,  seven 
killed  on  the  spot,  two  more  dead  in 
the  long  run.  He  remembered  it  far 
more  vividly  than  he  wanted  to — 
the  quick  way  the  doctor  turned  away 
from  a  dead  man  to  check  up  on  a 
woman  with  a  broken  back;  the  three 
bodies  out  of  the  car  so  soaked  with 
oil  from  the  crank-case  that  they 
looked  like  wet  brown  cigars  and  not 
human  at  all;  a  man,  walking  around 
and  babbling  to  himself,  oblivious  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  even  oblivious  of 
the  dagger-like  sliver  of  steel  that 
stuck  out  of  his  streaming  wrist;  a 
pretty  girl  with  her  forehead  laid 
open,  trying  hopelessly  to  crawl  out  of 
a  ditch  in  spite  of  her  smashed  hip. 
A  firstclass  massacre  of  that  sort  is 
only  a  question  of  scale  and  numbers 


— -seven  corpses  are  no  deader  than 
one.  Each  shattered  man,  woman  or 
child  who  went  to  make  up  the  36,000 
corpses  chalked  up  last  year  had  to 
die  a  personal  death. 

A  car  careening  and  rolling  down  a 
bank,  battering  and  smashing  its  occu- 
pants every  inch  of  the  way,  can  wrap 
itself  so  thoroughly  around  a  tree 
that  front  and  rear  bumpers  interlock, 
requiring  an  acetylene  torch  to  cut 
them  apart.  In  a  recent  case  of  that 
sort  they  found  the  old  lady,  who  had 
been  sitting  in  back,  lying  across  the 
lap  of  her  daughter,  who  was  in  front, 
each  soaked  in  her  own  and  the  other's 
blood  indistinguishably,  each  so  shat- 
tered and  broken  that  there  was  no 
point  whatever  in  an  autopsy  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  broken  neck  or 
ruptured  heart  that  caused  death. 

Overturning  cars  specialize  in  cer- 
tain injuries.  Cracked  pelvis,  for  Di- 
stance, guaranteeing  agonizing  months 
in  bed,  motionless,  perhaps  crippled 
for  life — broken  spine  resulting  from 
sheer  sidewise  twist — the  minor  de- 
tails of  smashed  knees  and  splinter- 
ed shoulder  blades  caused  by  crash- 
ing into  the  side  of  the  car  as  she 
goes  over  with  the  swirl  of  an  insane 
roller  coaster — and  the  lethal  conse- 
quences of  broken  ribs,  which  puncture 
hearts  and  lungs  with  their  raw  ends. 
The  consequent  internal  hemorrhage 
is  no  less  dangerous  beecause  it  is  the 
pleural  instead  of  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ty that  is  filling  with  blood. 

Flying  glass — safety  glass  is  by 
no  means  universal  yet — contributes 
much  more  than  its  share  to  the  spec- 
tacular side  of  accidents.  It  doesn't 
merely  cut — the  fragmennts  are  driven 
in  as  if  a  cannon  loaded  with  broken 
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bottles  had  been  fired  in  your  face, 
i:nd  a  sliver  in  the  eye,  traveling  with 
such  force,  means  certain  blindness.  A 
leg  or  arm  stuck  through  the  wind- 
shield will  cut  clean  to  the  bone  thro- 
ugh vein,  artery  and  muscle  like  a 
piece  of  beef  under  the  butcher's 
knife,  and  takes  little  time  to  lose  a 
fatal  amount  of  blood  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Even  safety  glass  may 
not  be  wholly  safe  when  the  car  crash- 
es something  at  high  speed.  You 
hear  picturesque  tales  of  how  a  flying 
human  body  will  make  a  neat  hole  in 
the  stuff  with  its  head — the  shoulders 
stick — the  glass  holds — and  the  raw, 
keen  edge  of  the  hole  decapitates  the 
body  as  a  guillotine. 

Or,  to  continue  with  the  decapita- 
tion motif,  going  off  the  road  into  a 
post-and-rail  fence  can  put  you  be- 
yond worrying  about  other  injuries 
immediately  when  a  rail  comes 
through  the  winshield  and  tears  off 
your  head  with  its  splintery  end — 
not  as  neat  a  job  but  thoroughly  ef- 
ficient. Bodies  are  often  found  with 
their  shoes  off  and  their  feet  all 
broken  out  of  shape.  The  shoes  are 
back  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  empty 
and  with  their  laces  still  neatly  tied. 
That  is  the  kind  of  impact  produced 
by  modern  speeds. 

But  all  that  is  routine  in  every 
American  community.  To  be  remem- 
bered individually  by  doctors  and  po- 
licemen, you  have  to  do  something  as 
grotesque  as  the  lady  who  burst  the 
windshied  with  her  head,  splashing 
splinters  all  over  the  other  occupants 
of  the  car,  and  then,  as  the  car  roll- 
ed over,  relied  with  it  down  the  edge 
of  the  windshield  frame  and  cut  her 
throat  from  ear  to  ear,     Or  park  on 


the  pavement  too  near  a  curve  at 
night  and  stand  in  front  of  the  tail 
light  as  you  take  off  the  spare  tire — 
which  will  immortalize  you  in  some- 
body's memory  as  the  fellow  who  was 
mashed  three  feet  broad  and  two 
inches  thick  by  the  impact  of  a  heavy 
duty  truck  against  the  rear  of  his 
own  car.  Or  be  as  original  as  the 
pair  of  youths  who  were  thrown  out 
of  an  open  roadster  this  spring — 
thrown  clear — but  each  broke  a  wind- 
shield post  with  his  head  in  passing 
and  the  whole  top  of  each  skull,  down 
to  the  eyebrows,  was  missing.  Or 
snap  off  a  nine-inch  tree  and  get 
yourself  impaled  by  a  ragged  branch. 

None  of  all  that  is  scare-fiction; 
it  is  just  the  horrible  raw  material 
of  the  year's  statistics  as  seen  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  duty  by  policemen 
and  doctors,  picked  at  random.  The 
suprising  thing  is  that  there  is  so 
little  dissimilarity  in  the  stories  they 
tell. 

It's  hard  to  find  a  surviving  acci- 
dent victim  who  can  bear  to  talk. 
After  you  come  to,  the  gnawing,  sear- 
ing pain  throughout  your  body  is  ac- 
counted for  by  learning  that  you  have 
both  collar  bones  smashed,  both  shoul- 
der blades  splintered,  your  right  arm 
broken  in  three  places  and  three  ribs 
cracked,  with  every  chance  of  bad 
internal  ruptures.  But  the  pain  can't 
distract  you,  as  the  shock  begins  to 
wear  off,  from  realizing  that  you  are 
probably  on  your  way  out.  You 
can't  forget  that,  not  even  when  they 
shift  you  from  he  ground  to  the 
j-tretchcr  and  your  broken  ribs  bite 
into  your  lungs  and  the  sharp  ends 
of  your  collarbones  slide  over  to  stab 
deep   into  each   side   of  your  scream- 
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ing     throat.     When     you've     stopped  drink  or  two,  every  time  you  follow 

screaming,   it  all  comes   back — you're  the    man     ahead    too    closely    you're 

dying   and   you   hate   yourself   for   it.  gambling  a  few  seconds  against  this 

That  isn't  fiction  either.     It's  what  it  kind     of    blood     agony    and     sudden 

acutally  feels  like  to  be  one  of  that  death. 

36,000.  Take  at    look    at    yourself    as    the 

And  every  time  you  pass  on  a  blind  man   in   the   white   jacket   shakes   his 

curve,  every  time  you  hit  it  up  on  a  head  over  you,  and  tells  the  boys  with 

slippery  road,  every  time  you  step  on  the  stretcher  not  to  bother  and  turns 

it  harder     than     your     reflexes     will  away  to  somebody  else  who  isn't  quite 

safely  take,  every  time  you  drive  with  dead  yet.     And  then  take  it  easy, 
your  reactions     slowed     down     by     a 


THANKS  FOR  EVERYTHING 

For  all  that  God  in  mercy  sends ; 

For  health  and  children,  home  and  friends, 

For  comfort  in  the  time  of  need, 

For  every  kindly  word  and  deed, 

For  happy  thoughts  and  holy  talk, 

For  guidance  in  our  daily  walk, 

For  everything  give  thanks ! 

For  beauty  in  this  world  of  ours, 
For  verdant  grass  and  lovely  flowers, 
For  song  of  birds,  for  hum  of  bees, 
For  refreshing  summer  breeze, 
For  hill  and  plain,  for  streams  and  wood, 
For  the  great  ocean's  mighty  flood, 
For  everything  give  thanks! 

For  the  sweet  sleep  which  comes  with  night, 
For  the  returning  morning's  light, 
For  the  bright  sun  that  shines  on  high, 
For  the  stars  glittering  in  the  sky, 
For  these  and  everything  we  see, 
0  Lord,  our  hearts  we  lift  to  thee. 
For  everything  give  thanks! 

— Helen  Isabella  Tupper. 
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AT  DANGER  REEF  LIGHTSHIP 


By  Hope 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  Rolf 
Hunter's  first  fortnight  as  assistant 
keeper  on  the  Danger  Reef  Lightship 
that  his  chief  "Keeper  Phil"  Smith, 
asked,  "How  did  it  come  my  good  luck 
to  draw  you,  lad?  I  thought,  once 
you  had  that  year's  training  in  a  De- 
troit business  college,  you  were  sure 
of  a  place  on  the  city's  Journal." 

The  two  were  below  at  dinner. 
Jimsie,  the  negro  cook,  had  placed 
the  little  table  just  below  a  high  win- 
dow. Rolf  pushed  back  his  plate,  to 
look  up  to  where,  far  across  the  wa- 
ter, a  misty  horizon  line  "joined  the 
blue  of  lake  and  sky. 

"I  thought  so,  too,  Keeper  Phil,  but 
someone  I  counted  a  friend  cheated 
me  out  of  the  place  as  the  editor's 
stenographer.  The  Journal  played 
fair.  I  could  have  gone  en  as  a  cub 
reporter  and  maybe  lived  on  what  I 
earned,  but  I  had  to  have  money  foi 
Lee,  so  I  applied  for  this  position." 

"Eh?  Your  brother?  He's  had  hard 
luck." 

"He's  a  prince.  Lee  loaned  me 
money  to  finish  my  course  at  business 
school.  It  was  his  savings,  and  when, 
the  week  after  I  finished,  little  Rose- 
mary had  to  go  to  the  hospital,  I  felt 
I  must  get  busy  at  something  that 
would  pay  Lee  back.  I  couldn't  wait 
to  hunt  up  an  office  position  but  was 
glad  to  come  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  with  you." 

"I'm  glad,  too.  The  other  will 
work  out.  Me  and  my  wife  was 
mighty  proud,  remembering  your 
folks,  when  we  read  your  historical 
stories   in   the   Journal's   Sunday   pa- 


Daring 

per.  Rolf,  you  can  keep  on  that 
work  a  bit  out  here.  You  planned 
the  business  training  to  help  you  earn 
money  to  fit  you  for  real  newspaper 
work.  Now  let's  share  the  last  piece 
of  Jimsie's  good  lemon  pie  between 
us." 

A  little  later  Rolf  was  at  work, 
coiling  and  putting  away  some  ropes. 
As  he  worked,  his  mind  went  back  to 
that  morning,  three  weeks  before, 
when  he  entered  the  Journal  office,  to 
be  asked  by  the  city  editor,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mitchell,  the  "Chief." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Hunter? 
Your  roommate  at  business  college 
came  in  a  few  days  ago  and  said,  as 
you  had  another  job,  you'd  turned 
this  one  over  to  him.  The  Chief 
didn't  like  it  any  too  well,  but — " 

"My  roommate?     Why,  he — " 

"None  of  us  are  in  love  with  the 
cub,  but  he  sure  can  rattle  the  type- 
writer keys.     Sorry,  Rolf,  so  long." 

Rolf  had  gone  out  on  the  street, 
wild  with  rage.  How  could  Jack  Far- 
ley, his  chum,  his  friend,  tell  such  a 
lie?  "I  hate  him!  Some  day  I'll — 
What  is  it,  Keeper  Phil?" 

"Supply  boat  coming.  Cap'n  Har- 
ris' first  visit  to  us.  He'll  be  our 
sole  touch  with  the  mainland,  save  as 
the  fish  and  pleasure  boats  pay  us 
an  occasional  visit." 

Rolf  watched  the  approach  of  the 
motor  boat.  The  staunch  lightship 
was  securely  anchored,  out  thirty 
miles  from  shore,  its  lights  to  warn 
passing  ships  of  the  cruel,  jagged 
rocks  of  Danger  Reef.  There  the 
two  keepers   would   remain  from  the 
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cpening  of  navigation — that  year  in 
April — until  its  close,  usually  in  De- 
cember. 

When  the  supply  boat  came  along 
side,  Captain  Harris  and  his  young 
helper  clambered  up  on  deck.  The 
old  main  said,  "Well,  Phil,  you  and 
me  sure  drawed  two  fine  ones.  These 
are  two  of  the  best  fellers  in  little  old 
St.  Denis?  Eh?  Why,  don't  you 
boys  know  each  other?" 

Rolf  had  drawn  back;  he  was.  look- 
ing straight  into  the  eyes  of  Jack 
Farley.  There  was  a  brief,  tense  si- 
lence. Then  Rolf  turned  his  back  on 
the  other  even  as  Keeper  Phil  repeat- 
ed the  captain's  question. 

"Why,  don't  you  lads  know  eacb 
other?" 

"I  know  Farley  by  sight.  Shall  I 
rig  the  sling,  Keeper  Phil,  to  draw 
up  the  boxes?" 

"Everybody  in  St.  Denis  knows 
everybody  else  in  a  way,"  Jack  said, 
preparing  to  swing  himself  back  into 
the  supply  boat. 

The  two  older  men  eyed  each  other 
questioningly,  but  nothing  more  was 
said  about  the  matter.  Both  men 
knew  that,  since  early  boyhood,  the 
two  had  been  fast  friends,  and  that 
at  business  school  they  had  been 
roommates. 

The  boat  lingered  a  little  after  its 
cargo  had  been  transferred  to  the 
lightship.  Jimsie  brewed  a  pot  of 
coffee  and  brought  up  a  heaping  plate 
of  the  doughnuts  he  had  fried  that 
morning.  When  the  supply  boat  was 
growing  small  in  the  distance,  the 
keeper  turned  to  Rolf  with  a  look  so 
questioning  that  the  young  man  said : 

"I  hate  him!  He's  my  enemy!" 

"Be  careful,  lad.     Anger  is  a  fear- 


ful thing.  Besides  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament teachings  about  it,  Matthew 
records  Christ  as  bidding  those  whc 
have  anything  against  a  brother  as 
going  to  him,  to  seek  reconciliation, 
before  giving  the  sacrifice  of  service. 
And  you  are  pledged  to  the  Lord's 
service.  Now  let's  get  this  stuff  be- 
low, and  then  there  will  be  our  mail 
and  the  papers." 

The  days  of  spring  merged  into 
those  of  summer.  Rolf  had  thought 
the  days  on  the  lightship  would  drag. 
In  a  strange  way  the  old  keeper 
taught  him  of  the  beauty  and  com- 
panionship of  the  far-reaching  lake 
in  its  varying  moods.  Then  there 
was  the  sky,  mellow  with  the  daffo- 
dil tints  of  sunrise,  blazing  with 
noon-day  splendor,  radiant  with  sun- 
set's glory,  or  with  its  velvety  black- 
ness set  with  myriads  of  twinkling 
stars.  The  winds  came  also  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  his  life.  From  the 
keeper  he  learned  what  their  direc- 
tion meant  to  the  lake.  One  day  he 
repeated  to  Smith  Longfellow's  ver- 
sion of  the  winds  of  that  region. 

The  keeper  chuckled.  "  'Shawonda- 
see,  fat  and  lazy.'  That's  not  the 
way  I  know  the  south  wind.  A  little 
later,  though,  as  ycu  say,  we  will  see 
the  smoke  from  his  pipe  filling  ''the 
sky  with  haze.'     I  say,  Rolf?" 

"Yes,  Keeper  Phil.  Really  I  don't 
see  how  you  have  kept  from  writing 
stories  of  the  lakes  all  these  years." 

"Me?  Didn't  know  'nough.  And, 
as  the  good  Lord  never  sent  us  a  son, 
I  reckon  I've  been  waiting  for  you. 
Try  it,  lad.  Already  you've  come  to 
senscj  what  the  lights  mean  and  the 
ships  that  pass  us  day  and  night,  in 
safety    because    warned    off    Danger 
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Reef  with  its  years-ago  record  of  good 
ships  broken  and  men  sent  to  their 
death." 

So  it  came  about  that  Rolf  sent 
out,  copied  on  his  portable  typewrit- 
er, stories  of  the  lakes.  First  was 
the  story  of  the  winds,  then  came  the 
history  of  Danger  Reef  and  its  past. 
From  the  lightship  there  was  still 
visible  the  remnant  of  a  great  lum- 
ber carrier,  pounded  to  pieces  years 
before.  The  Journal,  the  leading  pa- 
per of  the  city  nearest  Rolf's  village 
home,  syndicated  these,  and  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and 
Buffalo  papers  over  the  young  auth- 
or's signature.  The  Journal  promis- 
ed to  take  a  half  dozen  stories  of  the 
storms  of  the  past  and  the  boats 
wrecked  by  them.  For  these  last 
there  had  to  be  more  accurate  data 
than  Phil  Smith's  recollections.  From 
the  state  library,  through  the  help  of 
a  librarian  friend,  there  came  to  Rolf 
a  box  of  books  containing  all  the  in- 
formation needed. 

There  was  the  fortnightly  visit  of 
the  supply  boat,  to  thrill  Rolf  with 
sudden  anger.  No  word  ever  passed 
between  the  two  young  men,  although 
often  their  hands,  working  together, 
lifted  a  heavy  box  to  the  lightship's 
deck.  Rolf  wondered  how  Jack  had 
come  so  soon  to  lose  the  position  he 
had  won  so  dishonorably,  but  he  made 
no  inquiry  of  anyone. 

Of  course  there  were  days  when 
Rolf  was  conscious  of  a  great  lone- 
liness. There  was  never  a  day  but  a 
boat  came  in  sight,  but  usually,  in 
the  daytime,  they  passed  with  only 
an  exchange  of  signals.  While  the 
work  did  not  crowd  the  two  keepers, 
there  was  one   point  that  both   mea- 


sured life  by;  never  must  the  lights 
fail.  They  were  gone  over  daily,  and 
the  lightship  was  kept  clean  and  neat. 

It  was  in  late  September,  and  the 
lake  winds  were  beginning  to  blow 
with  increasing  force,  when  one 
morning  a  party  out  for  a  day's  plea- 
sure asked  permission  to  come  aboard 
the  lightship.  This  was  readily 
granted  by  the  keeper. 

"Not  much  to  show  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  But  we  are  so  much  alone 
that  company  is  mighty  welcome." 

Rolf  was  suprised  and  pleased  to 
find  one  of  the  Journal  men  among 
the  members  of  the  party.  Carl  Leon- 
ard was  the  sporting  editor,  and  he 
greeted  Rolf  with  enthusiasm. 

"That  article  on  old  Danger  Reef 
was  sure  a  good  one;  'twas  what 
brought  us  out  here.  At  the  office 
we  were  all  sorry  not  to  have  you 
with  us  as  the  Chief's  stenographer, 
but  Mitchell  says  he  must  have  you 
when  you  are  through  here.  He's 
going  to  make  a  feature  writer  of 
you.  That  Ernest  Gray  you  sent  to 
take  your  place  was  sure  a  slum.  He 
lasted  just  four   weeks." 

"Ernest  Gray?  He  is  a  St.  Denis 
fellow.  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
my  sending  him  to  take  my  place?" 

"Sure  you  did.  He  turned  up,  say- 
ing he  had  been  your  roommate  at 
business  college,  and,  as  you  had 
foud  something  better,  you  had  sent 
bim  to  the  Journal.  It  came  near 
disrupting  the  office — his  fool  ways,  I 
mean.  When  he  left,  the  Chief 
threatened  to  kick  him  down  the 
stairs."  Then,  after  a  minute's 
pause,  Leonard  asked,  "What  is  it 
Rolf?" 

That,   youg   man    looked   off    across 
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the  lake  to  where,  low  down  on  the 
western  horizon,  a  low  bank  of 
threatening  gray  clouds  lay.  He  ask- 
ed himself  what  it  all  meant.  Jack 
had  ever  gone  to  the  Journal  office. 
Probably  uable  to  find  a  desirable  po- 
sition he  had  gone  on  the  supply  boat. 
"I've  been  misjudging  Jack.  But 
why,  when  we  had  always  been 
friends,  did  he  turn  his  back  upon 
me?" 

By  that  time  Leonard's  friends 
were  calling  him.  If  they  were  to 
Teach  Cedar  Inn  in  time  for  lunch 
they  must  be  off.  Rolf  had  only  time 
to  say  that  Ernest  Gray  had  never 
been  his  roommate,  and  that  he  had 
never  sent  the  fellow  to  the  Journal 
office. 

That  was  the  day  of  the  supply 
boat's  visit.  After  the  guests  were 
gone,  Jimsie  soon  served  dinner. 
When  the  two  keepers  rose  from  the 
table  both  the  supply  boat  and  one  of 
the  sudden  storms  of  that  season 
were  near  at  hand. 

"And  the  storm  is  going  to  be  a 
bouncing  blow,"  Keeper  Phil  declared. 

There  was  great  haste  in  getting 
the  motor  boat's  cargo  on  board  the 
lightship.  Then  the  stout  boat  was 
securely  fastened  to  the  rude  wharf 
that  was  built  against  the  rocks  not 
far  from  the  ship. 

While  they  were  working  together 
Eolf  found  an  opportunity  to  pour 
out  to  Jack  the  story  of  Ernest 
Gray's  deceit.  At  first  that  young 
man  declared  he  did  not  care  to  lis- 
ten, but  Rolf  hurried  on.  Suddenly 
Jack  understood. 

"He  stole  your  promised  job  by  tell- 
ing them  he  had  been  your  roommate, 
and   made   you   think  that   I   did   it? 


The  rascal!  Rolf,  I  thought  I  could 
never  speak  to  you  again,  but  if  Ern- 
est Gray  did  that,  it  may  be  he  sent 
the  typewritten  note  I  received,  tell- 
ing me — " 

"Step  lively  there,  boys!  No  time 
for  talking,"  Captain  Harris  called. 

"What  was  the  note?"  Rolf  de- 
manded, even  as  he  hurried  his  move- 
ments." 

"I  can  give  it  to  you,  word  for 
word.  'I  never  want  to  see  your  face 
or  hear  your  voice,  I  despise  you.' 
And  your  name  was  signed  to  it.  He 
did  it,  to  cover  his  tracks,  Rolf.  And 
I  have  a  job,  as  secretary  to  one  of 
the  men  in  the  county  court  house, 
beginning  next  month." 

"Jack,  didn't  you  know  I'd  not  say 
a  thing  like  that?" 

"Didn't  you  know  I'd  not  do  a 
thing  like  you  thought  I  had  done?" 

For  a  single  moment  they  paused 
in  their  frenzied  haste,  to  clasp 
hands.     Then  Rolf  said: 

"It's  all  right,  all  right.  But  Ern- 
est? Wish  I  had  a  chance  to  pay 
him  off.  Here  Keeper  Phil,  let  me 
lift  that." 

Before  they  had  all  the  stuff  be- 
low, the  storm  broke.  The  wind  came 
with  terrific  force,  headed  straight 
for  Danger  Reef.  With  it  came  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.  It  was  ten 
minutes  before  a  gust  of  wind  tore 
asunder  the  heavy  curtain  of  the 
rainfall.     The  old  keeper  cried: 

"There's  a  boat  in  trouble.  See! 
What  can — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  to  flash  on 
the  many  lights  all  over  the  ship.  The 
two  younger  men  leaned  over  the 
railing,  straining  their  eyes,  to  watch 
the  light  little  craft  that  was  sweep- 
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ing  straight  to  destruction. 

"It's  a  sailboat/'  Rolf  leaned  back, 
to  report  to  the  others.  "The  wind 
has  blown  the  sail  to  tatters.  There 
are  two  men,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  rudder; 
the  boat  is  drifting.     Ah!" 

The  five  men  were  all  crowded 
against  the  rail.  While  the  wind  had 
icreased,  the  rainfall  had  lessened, 
and  they  all  saw  the  little  craft  go 
over.  All  on  the  lightship  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  take 
out  a  boat.  Instantly  the  two  young- 
er men  donned  life-preservers.  Each 
with  a  coil  of  rope  attached  to  his 
arm  prepared  to  slip  over  the  side  of 
the  lightship.     Keeper  Phil  cried: 

"Wait  a  second.  See !  One  is  swim- 
ming and  letting  himself  drift  to  us. 
That's  right,  Cap'n  Harris,"  as  that 
man  dropped  overboard  a  life-pre- 
server to  which  a  long  rope  was  at- 
tached. "We  can  bring  him  in.  No, 
the  other's  not  gone  down;  he's 
tangled  in  the  sail  and  the  overturn- 
ed boat,  keeping  his  head  above  wa- 
ter. Quick,  lads,  before  he's  beaten 
to  death  against  the   rocks." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking  the 
two  youg  men  were  overboard.  Hav- 
ing lived  all  their  lives  on  the  lake's 
shore  they  knew  what  precautions  to 
take  to  safeguard  themselves  as  well 
as  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  man  who 
was  struggling  and  crying  for  help. 


Swimming  under  the  great  break- 
ers they  were  soon  at  the  side  of  the 
dismantled  boat.  Rolf  sent  a  glance 
backward,  to  see,  through  the  air 
that  was  cleared  of  falling  rain,  that 
the  other  man  was  being  helped  on 
board  the  lightship.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  to  free  the  man  from  the 
mass  of  wreckage.  He  was  wild  with 
fear,  trying  to  get  a  firm  hold  upon 
his  rescuers.  At  last,  in  desperation, 
Rolf  hit  him  a  blow  that  caused  him 
to  drop  back,  unconscious. 

"  'Tis  the  only  way,"  Rolf  said  to 
himself.  "Now  it  will  be  easy  to 
tew  him  in.  He  is — What  irony  of 
fate  brought  him  here,  to  put  his  life 
in  Jack's  hands  and  mine." 

At  last  the  unconscious  man  was 
safely  on  board  the  lightship.  His  two 
lescuers  made  their  way,  hand  over 
hand,  up  one  of  the  cables  let  down 
the  side  of  the  craft.  Once  safe  on 
deck  they  dropped  down,  utterly  ex- 
hausted. After  a  minute  Rolf  put 
out  his  hand,  to  touch  Jack's  arm. 

"It's  Ernest  Gray.  I — I  am  glad 
we  could  do  it.  Somehow  the  waves 
washed  away  my  hatred  for  him.  But 
to  have  his  ideal  of  life!  Yes,  I'm 
glad." 

"So  am  I,  but  I  wish  I  could  have 
given  him  that  blow  that  knocked  him 
out.  How  do  you  suppose  he  will 
feel  when  he  knows  who  saved  him?" 


MORAL  COURAGE 
Moral  courage  is  obeying  one's  conscience  and  doing  what 
one  believes  to  be  right,  in  face  of  a  hostile  majority;  and 
moral  cowardice  is  stifling  one's  conscience,  and  doing  what 
is  less  than  right  in  order  to  win  other  people's  favor. 

— Dr.  John  Watson. 
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EVER  HAVE  A  FIRE? 


(The  Monroe 

'Have  you  ever  had  a  serious  fire  on 
your  property?  The  chances  are  that 
you  haven't — and  you  are  lucky. 

But  the  fact  that  you  haven't  suf- 
fered directly  from  fire  loss  shouldn't 
give  you  a  false  sense  of  security.  A 
fire,  like  anything  else,  has  to  hap- 
pen a  first  time.  And  the  property- 
owner  who  disregards  warnings  con- 
cerning fire  hazards,  thinking  that 
such  matters  may  affect  others  but 
not  him,  is  all  set  for  that  "first 
time." 

Unless  your  home  is  different  from 
the  average,  it  contains  a  long  list  of 
fire  hazards.  Remember  that  old  fur- 
niture, those  ancient  magazines  and 
clothes  you've  been  putting  in  the 
attic  little  by  little  for  many  years? 
They  offer  a  constant  invitation  to 
fire,  no  less  than  the  nest  of  a  real 
pack-rat.  And  the  accumulations  of 
greasy  rags  or  refuse  in  the  basement 
or     garage — what     more     could     the 


Enquirer) 

force  of  spontaneous  combustion 
want  to  get  in  its  work?  And  those 
electrical  repairs  you  made  yourself, 
in  order  to  save  the  few  dollars  an  ex- 
pert electrician  would  have  charged 
to  do  the  job  properly — perhaps  you 
dont  know  that  electrical  hazards  are 
one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
fire.  And  that  heating  plant  that  is 
going  full  blast  these  first  days  of 
winter — unless  it  has  been  recently 
inspected  and  overhauled,  it  is  one 
of  the  fire  demon's  best  allies. 

Almost  every  fire  hazard  can  be 
eliminated — furthermore,  it  can  be 
eliminated  quickly,  easily  and  cheap- 
ly. Some  of  the  most  dangerous  haz- 
ards, such  as  improperly-stored  in- 
flammables and  piles  of  rubbish,  can 
be  done  away  with  entirely  without 
cost.  Doing  that  may  save  lives  and 
irreplaceable  property — is  it  worth 
the  little  work  that  is  involved? 


Once,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  a  truth  is  born  into  the  world,  it 
can  never  be  expelled.  Nor  can  it  be  defeated.  All  who  see 
it  are  thereafter  conscripts  in  its  service.  We  must  have 
faith  in  truths,  in  ideas,  in  the  finer  forces  that  work  quietly, 
as  seeds  grow,  and  never  tire,  never  sleep.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  use  all  means  within  our  power  to  realize  our  ideals 
in  practical  life. — Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


For  several  days  past  the  boys  on 
the  farm  forces  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  baling  hay  and  plowing. . 


With  the  continued  cold  weather, 
the  hog-killing  goes  on  each  week. 
Three  hogs,  with  a  combined  weight 
of  1,580  pounds,  were  killed  this 
week.  The  largest  weighed  more 
than  700  pounds,  dressed.  As  the 
result  of  this  activity  our  boys  are 
pretty  well  supplied  with  fresh  sau- 
sage and  other  delicacies. 


ing  twenty-two  months  in  Port  Au 
Prince,  Haiti,  and  made  a  good  rec- 
ord while  in  this  service.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  driving  a  transfer 
truck,  making  several  trips  between 
Norfolk  and  Charlotte  each  week.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work  about 
one  and  one-half  years. 

Robert,  who  is  now  a  husky  look- 
ing chap,  24  years  old  and  weighing 
225  pounds,  seemed  delighted  to  re- 
new old  acquaintances  at  the  School, 
and  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
institution  and  the  training  he  re- 
ceived while  here. 


Robert  H.  Jernigan,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  who  was  paroled  August  16, 
1933,  called  on  friends  at  the  School 
last  Thursday.  Robert  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Army  just  a  few 
days  after  being  paroled  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  36th  Field  Artillery, 
Headquarters  Battery,  Fort  Bragg, 
where  he  has  been  making  a  fine  rec- 
ord. While  at  the  School  Robert  was 
in  Cottage  No.  6  and  was  a  member 
of  the  shoe  shop  force.  We  were  glad 
to  see  him  and  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  doing  so  well  since  leaving  us. 


Robert  H.  Kermon,  408  Botetourt 
St.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  was  paroled 
eight  years  ago,  called  on  friends  at 
the  School  last  Wednesday. 

Since  leaving  us  Robert  has  serv- 
ed a  four-year  enlistment  in  the 
United    States    Marine    Corps,   spend- 


Mr.  Carl  Goerch,  editor  of  the 
"State,"  a  magazine  published  in  Ra- 
leigh, called  at  the  School  last  Wed- 
nesday. He  was  on  his  way  to  at- 
tend the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club,  Concord. 

While  his  visit  was  very  brief,  Mr. 
Goerch  took  time  to  make  a  cursory 
survey  of  some  of  the  departments 
here,  visiting  one  of  the  cottages,  the 
school  building  and  printing  office. 

Many  of  the  folks  at  the  School 
read  Mr.  Goerch's  fine  magazine  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  his  feature  articles 
and  stories,  also  the  practical  jokes 
he  is  so  fond  of  playing  on  people. 

We  were  glad  to  see  Mr.  Goerch 
and  learn  to  know  him  in  person  as 
well  as  through  his  literary  efforts. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  had  him 
with  us,  and  we  wish  to  assure  him 
that  we  would  greatly  appreciate  a 
longer  visit  in  the  near  future. 
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George  Dowries,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2,  who  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  a  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  recently  wrote  his 
brother,  William,  now  at  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  letter  was  post-marked  "Liv- 
erpool, England,"  and  in  it  George 
stated  that  he  now  holds  a  position 
as  cook  on  a  steamship,  where  he 
earns  $85.00  per  month  and  board. 

While  at  the  School,  George  was 
employed  as  house  boy,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  responded  to 
training  in  the  cottage  kitchen,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  devel- 
oped into  a  pretty  good  cook. 

In  this  letter  George  states  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  sufficiently 
thank  the  members  of  the  staff  who 
had  any  part  in  the  training  he  re- 
ceived here.  He  also  urges  his  bro- 
ther to  take  advantages  of  the  oppor- 
tunities here  so  that  he  may  live  a 
clean  life  and  develop  into  an  upright 
citizen  upon  returning  to   his  home. 

We  were  very  glad  to  hear  from 
George  and  to  learn  that  he  is  get- 
ting along  so  well. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  fittingly 
observed  here  last  Thursday,  and  at 
its  clost  another  day  of  happiness  for 
the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  went  into  the  records. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
cottage  lines  assembled  near  the  Can- 
non Memorial  Building.  Special 
ffroups  0f  boys  were  detailed  to  at- 
tend   to    the    necessary    chores    about 


the  place  while  the  rest  returned  to 
their  respective  cottages,  there  to  lis- 
ten to  the  radio,  read  favorite  books 
or  indulge  in  some  form  of  indoor 
amusement. 

As  the  cottage  lines  assembled  we 
were  greeted  by  Coach  Woodall,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Pierce,  and  the  football  squad 
from  Eastern  Carolina  Training 
School,  Rocky  Mount,  they  having  ar- 
rived the  night  before.  Despite  the 
fact  that  they  had  made  the  long 
trip  of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  in  a  truck,  the  visiting  lads  in- 
formed us  that  they  were  feeling  fit 
and  just  "a-rarin'  "  to  go. 

At  10:15  the  entire  student  body 
and  quite  a  number  of  visitors  re- 
paired to  the  athletic  field  to  witness 
the  football  game  which  was  won  by 
the  visitors  by  the  score  of  36  to  7. 

In  the  first  two  periods  the  boys 
from  Eastern  Carolina  School  ran 
rough-shod  over  Coach  Lawrence's 
charges,  scoring  almost  at  will  by  a 
whirlwind  passing  attack,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  they  had  piled 
up  thirty  points  to  none  for  the  lo- 
cal lads. 

A  continual  downpour  of  rain 
throughout  the  second  half  made  the 
ball  very  slippery,  causing  the  visi- 
tors to  abandon  their  passes  and  play 
straight  old-fashioned  football.  They 
were  not  so  successful  at  this  style 
cf  play  and  scored  but  once,  making 
a  touchdown  in  the  third  quarter. 

In  the  last  quarter  the  Jackson 
Training  School  boys  made  their  on- 
ly score  of  the  game  when  Roy  Wy- 
rick,  a  husky  lad  substituting  at  full- 
back, crossed  the  visitors'  goal  line 
after  a  series  of  ling  smashes  which 
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started  on  the  35-yard  line.  Wyrick 
also  bucked  the  line  for  the  extra 
point        The  score: 


J.  T.  S. 

E. 

C.  T.  S. 

Worthington 

1  e 

Snipes 

Tarkington 

1  t 

De  Berry 

Norris 

1  g 

i 

Cavanaugh 

Hudson,,  T. 

c 

Hatcher 

Justice 

r  g 

Stansbury 

Potter 

r  t 

Wells 

Cobb 

r  e 

Jones 

Daugherty 

q  b 

Holmes 

Miller 

r  h  b 

Russian 

Philemon 

1  h  b 

Threatt 

Hudson,  A. 

f  b 

Heifner 

E.  C.  T.  S. 

14  16 

6 

0—36 

J.  T.  S. 

0     0 

0 

7—  7 

Substitutions — J.  T.  S.:  Saunders, 
Whitley,  Farmer,  Watson,  Robertson, 
Seaweil,  McGee,  Wilkes,  Ellis,  Wil- 
liams, Merritt,  Quick,  Douglas,  Wy- 
rick. E.  C.  T.  S.:  Scoggins,  Naode, 
Went,  Hahn,  Smith.  Umpire:  Earl 
Walters.  Referee :  Lawrence  Verble. 
Timekeepers:  Charles  Cannon,  Jr. 
and  George  Lee  Simpson,  Jr.  Lines- 
man: John  D.  Boger. 

After  the  football  game,  the  first 
one  ever  played  on  the  local  field,  the 
boys  returned  to  the  cottages.  Of 
course  they  would  have  been  better 
pleased  had  their  team  won,  but  they 
are  good  losers,  and  then  the  aroma 
emanating  from  the  various  kitch- 
ens probably  diverted  their  minds 
from  the  disappointment  of  defeat  to 
the. feast  that  was  in  store  for  them. 

Promptly  at  one  o'clock  the 
Thanksgiving     Dinner     was     served. 


The  tables  were  laden  with  generous 
portions  of 

Turkey   with    Noodles 

Cranberry   Sauce  Pickles 

Rice  with  Giblet  Gravy 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cold  Slaw 

Home-Grown  Lettuce       Dressing 

Buns  Peaches 

Potato   Custard 

Milk 

Upon  viewing  such  an  array  of 
good  things  to  eat,  one  not  familiar 
with  a  growing  boy's  capacity  would 
think  the  supply  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  but  in  a  short  time  the 
"eats"  disappeared  with  amazing 
alacrity. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  assembled  in  the  auditorium 
where  the  annual  Thanksgiving  ser- 
vice was  held,  conducted  by  Rev.  G. 
W.  Fink,  pastor  Westford  M.  E. 
Church,   Concord. 

The  opening  prayer,  a  special 
Thanksgiving  supplication,  was  re- 
cited by  the  boys,  Albert  Silas,  of 
Cottage  No.  1,  leading.  For  the 
Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Mr.  Fink  read 
the  103rd  Psalm. 

'"Thanksgiving"  was  the  subject  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Fink's  talk  to  the  boys,  and 
he  explained  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  in  a  most  interesting  and  help- 
ful manner. 

The  speaker  began  by  saying  that 
the  words,  thanksgiving,  peace,  bless, 
all  have  the  same  meaning  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  When  we  think  of 
the  many  privileges  we  have  and  the 
many   things   we    enjoy,    said    he,   we 
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find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  enumerate 
them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fink  said  we  must  first 
thank  God  for  creation.  Thank  Him 
for  creating  so  many  things  for  the 
use  of  man.  By  so  doing  God  must 
have  considered  the  human  family 
the  greatest  of  all  His  creations.  Man 
was  created  far  abcve  all  the  animal 
kingdom;  he  was  given  power  to  rule 
over  things  of  the  earth  and  enjoy 
them,  therefore  we  should  be  very 
thankful. 

God  gave  us  the  five  senses,  said 
the  speaker,  that  we  might  use  them 
in  accordance  with  His  word.  He 
gave  us  sight,  that  we  might  use  it 
to  read  His  word,  thereby  learning 
how  to  care  for  ourselves  and  the 
welfare  of  those  less  fortunate  than 
we. 

God  gave  us  hearing  that  we  might 
protect  ourselves  and  help  others; 
that  we  might  hear  the  voices  of  our 
friends;  listen  to  beautiful  music  and 
enjoy  many  other  pleasures. 

He  gave  us  taste  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  delicacies  of  life  for  our 
physical  benefit  and  enjoyment. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fink  continued  by  saying 
that  people  may  think  they  make 
their  own  living  but  without  God's 
help  these  material  things  would  be 
impossible.  It  is  through  our  own 
efforts  that  God  provides  these  for 
us,  but  without  His  aid  all  would  be 
lest. 

Then  we  should  thank  God  for  the 
spiritual  things  of  life,  said  the 
speaker,  for  the  material  things  will 
some  time  pass  away,  but  the  spiri- 
tual things  are  eternal.  God  gave 
us  a  physical  body,  but  into  that  body 
be  placed  a  living  soul    which  is  more 


valuable  than  anything  else — it  is 
worth  far  more  than  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  God  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  reason  out  things;  he  gives 
us  power  to  decide  to  accept  Him  and 
attain  eternal  glory.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  choose  that  which  will 
save  us  from  sin. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  we 
should  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of 
working  in  His  kingdom,  for  we  can 
help  others  to  gain  the  crown  of  life. 
When  we  do  this  we  are  workers  to- 
gether with  Christ,  which  is  the 
greatest  privilege  we  have,  and  for 
which  we  should  be  most  thankful. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Fink  said 
the  glorious  thing  about  the  Chris- 
tain  religion  is  that  we  can  have  the 
assurance  that  God  is  with  us.  With- 
out His  presence  it  is  impossible  to 
endure  our  trials  and  burdens.  If 
we  so  desire,  God  will  stay  with  us 
to  the  end.  If  there  is  any  dirifting 
apart,  we  will  be  the  ones  to  leave 
God,  for  He  will  never  leave  us.  So 
let  us  be  thankful  to  Him  for  His 
blessings  at  all  times;  live  according 
to 'His  will;  and  finally,  by  so  doing, 
we  may  enter  in  to  a  life  of  eternal 
glory. 


Rev.  Walter  L.  Miller,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Curch,  Concord, 
conducted  the  regular  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  School  last  Sunday.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  part  of 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Matthew,  and 
as  the  text  for  his  taik  to  the  boys 
he  selected  part  of  Matt,  7:2,  "With 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  'again."  ' 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  it  was 
always  a  pleasure  for  him  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  talking  to  the 
Training  School  boys;  that  he  knew 
of  no  other  group  he  would  rather 
speak  to,  because  they  were  always 
so  very  attentive  and  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate the  message  he  brought. 

We  learn  very  early  in  life  that 
things  do  not  just  happen  in  the 
world,  said  the  speaker,  for  there  are 
certain  fixed  laws  which  operate  in 
the  material  world.  So  it  is  in  the 
spiritual  world — we  find  here  the 
same  inimutable  laws,  namely,  "As 
ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap";  "The  wages 
of  sin  is  death";  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God";  "With  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

The  words  we  speak  and  the  deeds 
we  do,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  come 
right  back  to  us,  just  like  a  rubber 
ball  bounces  back  to  the  one  who 
throws  it.  He  then  told  of  the  op- 
eration of  this  law  with  reference  to 
kindness.  If  we  act  kindly  toward 
people  they  will  in  turn,  treat  us 
kindly.  A  kind  word  comes  back  to 
bless  us  while  an  unkind  expression 
comes  back  as  unkindly  as  we  sent  it. 

There  is  nothing  that  life  needs 
more  than  kindness,  continued  the 
speaker.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
human  greatness.  Take  the  lives  of 
all  our  great  men  and  we  will  find 
that  kindness  was  the  foundation  of 
their  characters. 


Rev.  Mr.  Miller  then  spoke  of  the. 
operation  of  this  law  with  reference 
to  friendship,  citing  the  story  of  two 
boys,  attending  the  same  school  and 
playing  on  the  same  baseball  team. 
One  boy  was  very  popular  and  the 
other  had  scarcely  any  friends  among 
his  schoolmates.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  one  was  extremely  selfish,, 
while  he  other  thought  of  others  and 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  help 
them.  If  you  treat  those  around  you 
as  true  friends,  you  will  have  count- 
less friends. 

The  speaker  then  told  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  with  reference  to 
service,  saying  that  what  we  give  to 
the  world,  the  same  comes  back  to  us. 
If  we  put  our  best  in  our  daily  tasks 
we  will  be  successful  and  good  will 
come  to  us.  The  finest  sort  of  re- 
ward that  comes  from  doing  our  du- 
ty day  by  day  is  the  satisfaction  that 
we  have  done  our  best. 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  of 
this  law  with  reference  to  eternity, 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  Jesus 
says  we  ara  creatures  of  two  worlds. 
At  the  end  of  life's  journey  He  will 
place  the  good  on  one  side  and  the 
bad  on  the  other.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed Him  shall  be  happy,  while 
those  who  refused  Him  are  doomed 
to  spend  comity  in  sadness. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  we  shall  live  forever  some- 
where, and  just  how  we  mete  in  this 
life,  will  be  r.:easured  to  us  in  the 
life  to   come. 


One  man  with  courage  and  confidence  can  inspire  an  army 
of  doubters  and  cowards  to  fight  like  heroes. — Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  NOVEMBER 

(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  been   on  Honor 
Roil  since  Janua'ry  1,  1935.) 


ROOM  No.  1 

— A— 
Albert  Silas  2 

— B— 
Sam  Belk  3 
J.  B.  Grooms 
Jerome  Warren 
Vernon  Hubbard  2 

ROOM  No.  2 
— A— 
Harold  Brown  4 
Ogburn  Cason  2 
William  Goodson  4 
Richard  Wilder  2 
Winston  Strickland  3 

— B— 

Sam  Batts 
Marvin  Edwards  2 
Preston  Yarborough  2 
William  Adkins 
James  Bell   3 
William  Craven 
Homer  Quick  2 
Roy  Wyrick 
Cecil  Webb    2 
Douglas  Wilkes 

ROOM  No.  3 
—A— 
Charles  Pollard 
Jack  Carver  3 
John  Capps 
Bennie  Moore 
Paul  Mitchell 
Luther  Pierce 

— B— 

Wiley  Willoughby  2 
James  Young  4 
Morris  Hicks 
Alton  Morgan 
Louis  Tarkington 
Eldridge  Ward 


ROOM  No.  4 

— A— 
Clinton  Keen 
Houston  Howard  3 

— B— 
Glenn  O'Quinn 
Barney  Caviness 
Arthur  Craft 

ROOM  No.  5 

— A— 
John  Caddell 
Norwood   Cockerham  2 
Lake  Cooper    3 
Frank  Hall    2 
Virgil  Harvel    4 
Claude  Hicks  2 
Carroll  Hoyle 

— B— 
Harry  Connell 
Montford   Glasgow 
Coy  Green 
Clarence  Lingerfelt 
Warner  Peach 
Richard  Sullivan    2 

ROOM  No.  6 

— A— 
William  Kirk  4 
Paul  Rhodes  3 

— B— 
Oscar  Roland 
Robert  Stephens  6 
David  Odham  5 
Hubert  Williams  2 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 
Earl  Atwood  3 
Lemon  Finch  2 
Bert  Ferguson 

— B— 
Floyd  Combs  2 
George  McManus  3 
James  Stepp  5 
Lawrence  Tew  3 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  July  7,  1935. 

Week  Ending  December  1,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)  Arthur  Boyette  15 

(2)  William  Dillon  14 

(7)  Alden  Jones  15 

(2)  Richard    Sullivan  20 

(22)  Ashley  Thompson  22 

(2)  Vermont  Whitley  18 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(2)    Sam  Batts  13 
(9)   Robert  Cashwell  17 

(6)  William    Goodson  19 
(22)    Millard  Owenby  22 

(2)  Bunn  Shoe  4 

(7)  Eugene  Whitt  19 
Wiley  Willoughby  12 
Harvard  Winn  l9 
Junius    Yarborough  7 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
Virgil  Cecil  5 
(11)    Thomas  Horton  15 

(3)  Charles  Lewis  6 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(17)    William    Barber  18 

Jewell    Barker  2 

Robert  Batson  5 

■fames  Dalton  2 

(2)  Marcellus    Gurganus  16 

(3)  Percy    Gurganus  16 
(3)    Frank   Hutchins  18 

Raymond  Irvin  4 
F.  E.  Mickle  6 
William   McRary  14 

(2)  Thomas   Reavis  7 
(9)    Porter  Willhite  18 

(3)  D.  C.  Winston  12 

COTTAGE  N 

Shelton   Anderson  4 
(2)    Lindsav  Cbavis  8 

(2)  Clvde   Dixon  14 
Mathis   Garrett  4 

(3)  William  Hill   12 
Ralph  Johnson  18 


(2)  William   Justice  15 

(3)  Thomas  Little  14 
Thomas  Maness  7 

(2)  Jack  McRary  16 

(3)  Robert    Penland  12 
Frank  Raby 

(8)    Richard    Sprinkle  14 
Melvin  Walters  15 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(3)    Bert   Ferguson  11 
(2)    William  Hare  7 
(2)   George   Kye  16 

Randolph   Miller  8 
(2)   David  Odham  3 
(5)    Louis   Tarkington  18 

Walter  Taylor 
(7)    Robert    Worthington  15 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Earl  Barnes  10 
Fletcher  Castlebury 
Vernon  Hubbard  5 

(2)  Ray  Laramore  2 
Joseph   Sanford  6 
James  Stepp  11 

(3)  William  Suite  5 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  9 
(3)    Archie   Castlebury  3 
Harold  Gunter  3 
(22)   Caleb  Hill  22 

Theodore    Nines  15 
(,2)    Lev/is  Parker  11 
Jack  Pyatt  5 
Cling  Shelton  9 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Charles  Banks  16 
(3)    Letcher  Castlebury  3 
(2)   James   Feirrell  5 
(2)    Harry  ^lowe  13 

Morris    Hicks  7 
I'J.)   Haynes  Hewitt  5 

Howard  Key  2 
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(2) 

Wilfred  Land  7 

(10) 

Eli  Philemon  18 

(2) 

Ernest  Owens  IS 

Andrew  Powell  15 

(2) 

Norman  Pike  4 

Homer  Quick  16 

(2) 

Clay  Smith  2 

(13) 

Lonnie  Sloan  16 

Charles  Webb  7 

Thomas  Welch  19 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(4) 

Charles  Crotts  11 

(6) 

Leon    Burkhead  14 

Randolph  Davis  8 

(4) 

Warren  Medlin  7 

(4) 

William  Craven  7 

Jennings  Norris  16 

Charles  Freeman  3 

Claude  Pickett  11 

(3) 

Pearly    Funderburk  17 

(4) 

Linwood  Potter  12 

(21) 

Frank  Hall  21 
James  C.  Hoyle  8 

(22) 

Howard    Wilson  22 

(7) 

Hoyette   Hudson  18 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Levi  Merritt  7 

(2) 

Clarence  Ashburn  10 

Thomas    McCausley  6 

Bernice  Baker  5 

(15) 

Ben   Overby  19 

(2) 

Curtis  Coleman  2 

(2) 

Homer  Smith  13 

(2) 

Spurgeon   Dowless  5 
Lemon   Finch  10 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(2) 

Hobait  Johnson  6 

James  Bell  8 

(7) 

Hubert  Jones  15 

(2) 

Harold  Brown  13 

(2) 

Stacy  Long  8 

Floyd   Combs  10 

(2) 

J.  C.  Mobley  7 

(2) 

Charles    Pollard  16 

Robert  McKee  4 
Troy  Powell  10 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2) 

Berry  Rogers  3 

(5) 

Charles  Bowman  15 

James  Singleton  9 

(6) 

Everett   Bell  18 

Edward  Carpenten  11 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3) 

Lewis   Crawford  20 

Floyd  Causey  11 

(2) 

John  Drum  5 

(2) 

Earl   Chambers  13 

(5) 

Bennie    Holland  19 

(6) 

John  Caddell  16 

James  Hicks  5 

(4) 

Montford   Glasgow  7 

(3) 

Bennie  Moore  18 

(4) 

Glenn  Jenkins  7 

(4) 

Norman    McGee  11 

Caleb  Jolly  3 

(2) 

James  Montford  18 

Clarence  King 

(2) 

Alton   Morgan  5 

Wilson  Medlin  14 

James  Rector  7 

(2) 

Marvin  Malcom  8 

(14) 

Eldridge  Ward  19 

Walter  Mitchell  8 

(3) 

Adolph  Watson  5 

(2) 

George   McManus  16 
Hansel  Pate  4 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

Winfred  Whitlock  17 

(12) 

Earl  Atwood  17 

(6) 

Roy  Wyrick  17 

(14) 

Horace    Faulkner  19 

(2) 

Frank   Wakefield  13 

(13) 

Edward  Lockamy  18 
Frank  Lewis  6 

(8) 

Richard  Wilder  10 

You  can  only  obtain  the  exercise  of  your  rights  by  deserving 
them  through  your  own  activity,  and  your  own  spirit  of  love 
and  sacrifice. — Selected. 
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£  t 

I  MY  PRAYER                  | 

f  * 

f  * 

X  Oh,  might  I  toiling  morn  till  eve,                         $ 

J  Some  purpose  in  my  life  fulfill;                          * 

*  And  ere  I  pass  some  work  achieve,  * 

*  To  live  and  move  when  I  am  still.  % 

I  * 

£  I  ask  not  with  this  work  combined,                    * 

§My  name  shall  down  the  ages  move;  f 
But  that  my  toil  some  end  shall  give,              % 

*  That  man  may  bless  and  God  approve.  * 

f  * 

%  — Selected.              f 
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GIVING  OF  MONEY 

We  should  realize  that  "Giving  of  money"  is  only  one  subdivision  of  the 
great  subject  "Stewardship."  However,  this  one  subdivision  should  greatly 
concern  each  Christian,  for  money  may  say  to  man: 

"Keep  me,  and  I  will  dry  up  the  fountain  of  sympathy  and  benevolence  in 
your  soul  and  leave  your  soul  barren  and  destitute;  Hoard  me  and  I  will 
change  the  heart  of  sympathy  to  a  heart  of  stone. 

"Grasp  me  more  tightly  and  I  will  change  your  eyes  that  they  will  care  to 
took  upon  nothing  that  does  not  contain  my  image." 

Or  may  it  say: 

"Give  me  away,  and  I  will  return  in  streams  of  spiritual  revenue  to  your 
soul.  I  will  act  and  react:  I  will  bless  the  one  that  receives  and  the  one  that 
gives  me.  I  will  send  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
chase joy  and  peace  for  the  soul  that  gives  me  and  a  larger  heaven  for  both. 

"The  only  way  you  can  take  me  to  heaven  with  you  is  to  give  me  away  in 
this  world.  He  that  keepeth  me  loseth  me,  and  he  that  giveth  me  away  to 
good  use  keepeth  me  into  life  eternal." — Selected. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE— THE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 

For  the  inspiration  of  many  who  feel  that  life  is  one  disappoint- 
ment after  another  it  is  helpful  to  review  the  life  of  such  men  as 
Andrew  Carnegie,  born  November  25,  1835,  in  Dumfermline,  Scot- 
land, who  lived  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  hardships  and  priva- 
tion. 

His  father  was  a  linen-weaver,  and  when  the  home-loom  was  su- 
perceded by  the  steam  looms,  and  the  old  looms  were  only  sugges- 
tive of  past  exprieneces,  the  Carnegies  were  without  work,  there- 
fore, they  came  to  America,  the  land  of  continued  opportunities 
in  quest  of  a  livelihood.  This  gives  an  instance  of  another  eco- 
nomic change  caused  by  the  evolution  of  machinery  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  Scotland. 
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The  Carnegies  were  evidently  true  to  their  Scotch  heritage, 
thrift  and  economy;  and  lost  no  time  establishing  themselves  in 
business,  realizing  fully  that  unemployment  would  eventually  lead 
to  the  terror  of  poverty.  The  school  of  hard-knocks  most  fre- 
quently develops  the  finest  elements  in  manhood  with  the  resolve 
to  do  something  to  cure  the  laborer's  ills.  This,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
the  American  steel  magnate,  builder  of  libraries,  and  a  friend  to 
education,  resolvp  I  to  do. 

The  first  job  this  youth  of  thirteen  had  when  reaching  this  coun 
try  was  in  a  cotton  factory  for  the  small  pittance  of  $1.20  per 
week,  but  within  twenty  years  by  using  his  time  and  means,  not 
for  self  alone,  he  was  an  immensely  wealthy  man,  and  today  is 
accepted  as  the  potential  world  philanthropist,  whose  gifts  are  said 
to  exceed  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  a  successful  self  made  man  his  life  is  an  inspiration,  carrying 
with  it  an  understanding  as  to  the  proper  stewardship  of  wealth. 
In  this  short  resume  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  opportunities 
await  all  of  us,  and  at  the  same  time  hope  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  accomplishments  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  also  his  generosity.  If 
true  that  he  said,  it  "would  be  a  disgrace  to  die  clutching  undis- 
turbed wealth"  he  knew  that  money  was  a  means  and  not  the  end. 


BOB  BABINGTON 

Again  death  has  claimed  one  of  God's  noblemen,  "Bob"  Babing- 
ton,  Gastonia,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  the  only  state-owned  and  state-main- 
tained institution  of  its  kkind  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Quite  true  is  the  terse  statement  "we  know  a  tree  by  its  fruits5^ 
so  in  this  case  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  R.  B.  Babington  Was 
exemplified  in  the  erection  of  this  "miracle-house"  where  the  crip- 
pled children  can  be  givn  the  best  surgical  treatment  and  hospital- 
ization with  every  hope  of  recovery. 

When  once  obsessed  with  the  vision  with  the  needs  of  such  a  hos- 
pital for  cripples,  giving  the  indigent  child  an  equal  chance  with 
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•others  of  means,  he  never  ceased  carrying  his  message  to  members 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

He  began  his  appeals  in  1909  and  continued  till  receiving  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  in  1917.  Since  that  date  additional  appro- 
priations have  been  made  till  the  dream  of  this  choice,  Christian 
.spirit  was  realized  in  one  of  the  most  modernly  equipped  institu- 
tions of  the  whole  country. 

He  did  not  build  for  personal  glory,  but  to  serve  the  helpless  and 
bless  society  fcr  ages  to  come. 

May  Bob  Babington's  spirit  continue  to  live  in  the  work  he  so 
nobly  founded  and  fostered  till  passing  to  his  reward  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

From  Editor  William  Sherrill's  column  in  the  Concord  Daily 
Tribune  we  clip  this  sweet  thought  as  to  the  last  resting  place  of 
Hobert  B.  Babington: 

"He  was  buried  Saturday  on  the  grassy  slope  of  the  grounds  of 
the  North  Carolina  Hospital,  in  the  establishment  of  which  he  was 
the  moving  figure. 

"Watching  from  hospital  windows  were  numerous  crippled  chil- 
dren who  are  among  hundreds  benefitted  by  Mr.  Babington's  long 
and  strenuous  service  for  others. 

"Does  more  need  be  said? 

"No  need  to  build  a  marble  shaft  or  an  imposing  monument  for 
this  man. 

"His  monument  will  be  of  human  flesh ;  cripples  who  are  restored 
to  usefulness. 

"And  still  there  are  those  who  go  through  life  with  their  ideals 
hitched  to  a  dollar-mark." 

Ne'er  was  the  sky  so  deep  a  hue 

But  that  the  sun  came  breaking  through; 

There  never  was  a  night  so  dark 

But  wakened  to  the  singing  lark; 

Nor  was  there  ever  a  lane  so  long 

It  had  no  turn  for  the  weary  throng; 

No  heart  so  sad  that  sometime  after 

There  came  no  sound  of  lilting  laughter; 

And  Death's  not  the  end — neath  the  cold  black  sod — 

'Tis  the  Inn  by  the  Road  on  our  way  to  God. 
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INTEREST  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  fathers,  forty-five  of  them,  of  band  members  of  the  Al- 
exander Graham  Junior  School,  Charlotte,  gave  their  sons  uni- 
forms costing  in  the  aggregate  from  $400  to  $500. 

This  act  shows  interest  of  fathers  for  sons  and  a  distinctive 
pride  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Doubtless  if  more  boys  had  some  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  music  there  would  be  less  crime.  The  comment  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  is : 

"Such  demonstrations  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  with 
the  extra-curricula  activities  of  public  school  students  is  whole- 
some and  points  to  a  fine  and  cordial  attitude  generously  prevail- 
ing here. 

"Incidentally,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  or  should  not  heed  to 
be  said,  that  the  musical  activities  in  connection  with  the  schools 
are  again  in  excellent  hands  this  year  and  are  adding  a  feature 
worthy  of  the  high  appraisement  being  given  by  those  who  are 
liberal  enough  to  concede  that  education  of  the  young  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  routine  in  texts." 


I  KEEP  FAITH  WITH  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Would  you  taste  the  sweetest  joy  of  Christmas  .  .  .  know  it  in 
all  its  fullness  ?  Then  make  glad  the  heart  of  a  child !  For  where 
the  children  are,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  Christmas ! 

For  "such  as  these,"  Christmas  is  the  very  embodiment  of  all 
that  "abideth."  And  he  who  keeps  Christmas  with  childhood, 
walks  with  Faith,  shares  the  expectancy  of  Hope  .  .  .  knows  the 
fulfillment  of  love. 

In  Faith,  "Dear  Santa"  is  scrawled  by  tiny  fingers.  In  Hope, 
little  stockings  are  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care.  And  Love 
makes  childhood's  dreams  come  true ! 

The  magic  touch  of  Christmas  makes  children  of  us  all !  It  leads 
us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Day  of  Days!  Through  childhood's  eyes 
alone  do  we  behold  its  eternal  beauty. 
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Whoever  you  are  .  .  .  wherever  you  be  .  .  .  yours  may  be  the 
joy  of  making  Christmas  Merry  for  some  child.  Thereby  you  will 
find  me. 

For  I  keep  Faith  with  young  folks. 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  Christmas ! 

There  is  no  sight  so  pitiful, 

Nor  quite  so  sad — forlorn — 
As  children  who  have  not  a  gift 

At  break  of  Christmas  Morn. 

There's  naught  to  bring  joy  more  complete, 

Nor  any  higher  pay 
In  dividends,  than  bringing  cheer 

To  tots  on  Christmas  Day. 

To  hear  their  shouts  of  happy  zest — 

To  see  their  bright  eyes  shine, 
Brings  to  one's  mind  in  holy  thought, 

The  Christmas  Child  Divine. 

For,  does  He  not  say  to  the  world — 

So  we  may  kindly  be — 
"As  ye  do  to  the  least  of  these, 

So  do  you  unto  me?" 


The  following  contributions  to  the  Boys'  Christmas  Fund  have 
been  received  to  date : 

A  Friend,  Concord $  5.00 

Herman  Cone    Greensboro 25.00 

Davidson  County  Welfare  Dept.,  Curry  F.  Lopp,  Supt.,  Lexington  5.00 

P.  H.  Fleming,  Supt.  Public  Welfare,  Burlington 5.00 

Rowan  County  Charity  Organization^  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Supt 5.00 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  Elkin  - - 5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


In  the  Heart  of  a  Child 
"In  the  breast  of  a  bulb  is  the  prom- 
ise  of  Spring; 
In   a   little  blue   egg  there's   a   bird 

that  will  sing; 
In  the  soul  of  a  seed  is  the  hope  of 

the  sod; 
In  the  heart  of  a  child  is  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

Some  men  never  attain  unto  wis- 
dom until  they  are  too  old  for  it  to 
be  of  any  benefit  to  them. 

The  rummage  sale  is  on  again.  I 
put  my  ties  and  pants  under  the  mat- 
tress. It  is  a  good  place  to  press 
them.  |i 

The  old  question  has  again  bobbed 
up:  "What  becomes  of  all  the  pins?" 
It  is  hard  to  say  when  their  point  is 
in  one  direction  and  their  head  points 
in  another  direction. 
— o — 

You  will  notice  that  when  a  man 
is  running  away  from  temptation, 
temptation  very  seldom  overtakes 
him.  But  some  men  just  run  out  and 
meet  temptation  half  way. 

How  Some  are  Blinded 
There  is  a  story  of  a  miserly  old 
man  who  was  visited  by  a  Rabbi  who 
called  him  to  the  window.  "What  do 
you  see?"  he  asked.  "I  see  men  and 
women  and  children,"  the  rich  man 
replied.  Then  the  Rabbi  took  him  to 
a  mirror.  "What  do  you  see  now?" 
he  inquired.  "Now  I  see  myself," 
the   other   replied.       "Yes,"  said   the 


Rabbi,  "both  the  window  and  the  mir- 
ror are  made  of  glass,  but  no  sooner 
does  a  little  silver  come  between  you 
and  others  than  you  cease  to  see  oth- 
ers and  see  only  yourself." 

The  peace  committee,  or  commis- 
sion, or  whatever  it  is  that  has  the 
matter  in  charge,  has  placed  blanks 
at  all  drug  stores  throughout  the  na- 
tion for  the  people  to  sign  declaring 
for  peace  always  in  this  country.  I 
was  the  first  one  to  sign  at  Rogers 
Brothers  drug  store.  I'm  for  peace, 
in  the  world,  in  this  nation,  in 
States,  in  counties — and  in  the 
homes. 

Could  You  Tell? 

On  Christmas  we  celebrate  Christ's 
birthday,  the  day  when  God  became 
man.  Would  a  visitor  from  Mars 
watching  the  usual  observance  of  the 
day  know  that  we  celebrate  the  com- 
ing among  men  of  the  world's  Sa- 
viour and  King?  As  Christmas  draw? 
near,  the  pressure  about  shopping, 
packing  and  sending  gifts  becomes 
almost  a  panic,  leaving  many  of  us 
exhausted  on  the  Day  itself.  Where 
is  Christ?  Where  is  our  joy,  our 
peace,  our  harmony  and  worship? 
■ — o — 
Be  a  "Good  Neighbor" 

"If  thine  enemy  be  hungry  give  him 
bread  to  eat."  If  his  credit  is  suf- 
fering put  in  a  good  word  for  him. 
If  you  have  a  chance  to  send  a  little 
business  his  way  do  it.  If  it  is  in 
your  power  to  save  him  from  loss, 
warn  him.     Make  up  your  mind  that. 
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one  of  the  biggest  things  you  have 
to  fight  is  that  mean,  small  self  that 
is  trying  to  pull  you  down  to  the  lev- 
el of  the  devil.  Get  square  with  that 
pin-headed  adviser  that  is  always 
trying  to  get  you  to  "do  up"  your 
neighbor.  If  you  want  genuine  fun 
just  try  "overcoming  evil  with  good." 
Talk  of  coals  of  fire!  Most  men  would 
rather  be  prodded  with  a  red  hot  pok- 
^r  than  haye  the  man  they  have 
wronged  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  him 
a  good  turn.  The  next  time  you  are 
tempted  to  roast  your  rival  in  print, 
or  with  your  tongue,  try  the  other 
tack,  and  as  a  matter  of  mere  phil- 
osophical fact  note  the  results. 
— o — 

Beautiful  Achievements 
Bouquets  to  Morganton !  All  hon- 
or, praise  and  glory  to  the  woman's 
club  of  Morganton,  lead  by  those  wo- 
men patriots,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Cobb  and 
Miss  Sue  Tate,  outstanding  pioneer 
beautifiers  and  improvers  of  their 
lovely  town,  and  every  other  one  who 
assisted.  The  latest  accomplishment 
to  be  added  to  the  laurels  of  their 
home-town  adornment  is  the  comple- 
tion and  opening  of  Morganton's 
beautful  and  splendid  Community 
building.  It  is  of  colonial  style,  situ- 
ated in  a  choice  spot  in  the  down 
town  area,  handsomely  constructed, 
and  designed  for  permanence  and 
utility.  It  is  a  monument  of  a  love- 
ly community  spirit,  and  one  the  en- 
tire commnity  will  long  enjoy.  It 
adds  another  brilliant  star  to  the 
crown  of  the  Club's  prowess  in  home- 
town improvement  and  beautification. 
No  town  in  the  State  has  made  great- 
er advancement  along  thp  lines  of 
community     improvements,     and     the 


Woman's  Club  has  ever  been  blazing 
the  way  in  these  improvements.  The 
whole  State  congratulates  Morgan- 
ton,  and  her  home-loving,  noble  wo- 
men! 

— o — 
Bright  Eves — Happy  Hearts 
The  little  tots  throughout  the  na- 
tion are  doing  their  window  shopping 
these  days,  and  they  are  all  eyes  and 
exclamations.  With  Tiny  Tim  I 
would  say,  "God  bless  'em,  every 
one!"  The  gay  Christmas  toys  are 
dazzling  their  little  eyes  and  are 
aglow  with  happy  secrets  the  children 
would  like  to  know.  The  hobby-horse 
rears  on  his  wooden  legs.  The  toy 
drum  goes  boompity-boom.  The  min- 
iature automobiles,  carts,  wagons  and 
electric  trains  just  roll  inspiringly 
before  their  staring  eyes.  The  thing- 
a-me-gees  and  the  humpty-dumpties 
cut  up  all  sorts  of  capers.  The  talk- 
ing, walking  and  sleeping  dolls 
wink  at  the  youngsters.  The  ted- 
dy bears  and  the  calico  cats,  and 
stuffed  dogs,  that  won't  bite,  are  in 
a  Christmas  revelry.  The  little  pew- 
ter soldiers  are  on  dress  parade.  The 
gew-gaws  fairly  dance  before  their 
eyes.  The  big  sticks  of  striped  can- 
dy, and  the  other  Christmas  bonbons 
make  their  little  mouths  water,  and 
their  little  tongues  rattle.  Christmas 
is  glorious  to  the  young  tots.  There 
is  never  a  feeling  of  anger  and 
strife  that  can  live  at  Christmas 
when  love  is  life. 

The   Christmas   Spirit 

Everybody  should  open  their  hearts 

to    the    spirit    anl    joy    of    Christmas. 

The  laugh  of  a   child  will  make  the 

holiest    day    more    sacred.     Let    your 
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love  shine  glamorous  in  the  heaven 
of  your  being.  Fill  the  vast  cathe- 
dral aisles  with  symphonies  sweet 
and  dim.  Talk  of  the  purer  and  fin- 
er things  until  your  silver  notes  do 
touch  and  kiss  the  moonlit  waves,  and 
charm  the  fellowman  wandering  'mid 
the  vine-clad  hills.  We  are  all  the 
blessed  golden  links  between  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  is  your  love,  your 
golden  heart,  that  glorifies  all  the 
tears  of  grief,  and  spreads  the  gold- 
en sunshine  on  fellowman  and  his 
loved  ones. 

Friendship,  Charity  and  Benevo- 
lence— beween  the  three  of  them  they 
reach  up  into  the  blue  sky  vaults  of 
heaven,  and  pick  the  diadems  from 
the  crown  of  the  universe,  and  lay 
them  in  graceful  tribute   at  the  feet 


of  fellowman;  and  they  dazzle  the 
sun  by  their  eloquence,  and  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  splendid  intellect  of  the 
Man  who  so  loved  his  fellow  crea- 
tures that  he  is  striving  all  of  his  life 
to  make  man  better,  wiser  and  hap- 
pier. 

We  can  be  our  own  best  friend  or 
we  can  be  our  own  worst  enemy.  In 
the  degree  that  we  become  friends  to 
highest  and  best  within  us,  we  be- 
come friends  of  all;  and  in  the  de- 
gree we  become  enemies  to  the  high- 
est and  best  within  us  do  we  become 
enemies  of  all.  In  the  degree  that 
we  open  ourselves  to  the  highest  pow- 
ers and  let  them  manifest  through 
u  !,  then  by  the  very  inspiration  we 
carry  with  us,  do  we  become  in  a 
sense  the  saviours  of  our  fellowmen. 


THE  TEST  OF  A  MAN 

The  merest  fool  can  be  false  at  heart, 

But  it  takes  a  man  to  be  true ; 
It  requires  no  art  to  portray  the  part 

That  the  evil-hearted  do. 
It  is  better  only  a  crust  to  get, 

Or  to  have  no  crust  at  all ; 
Than  to  live  and  fret  with  a  vain  regret 

And  the  heart  beneath  a  pall. 

The  weakest  spirit  can  stray  and  fail, 

But  it  takes  a  man  to  do  right; 
The  seas  to  sail,  and  the  heights  to  scale 

To  the  dwelling-place  of  light. 
And  the  thing  that  counts  when  the  night  is  near, 

When  the  long,  long  race  is  run, 
Is  a  conscience  clear,  and  devoid  of  fear, 

And  a  sense  of  duty  done. 


— Seiected. 
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AN  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  ADULT 
INTELLIGENCE 

(Concord  Daily  Tribune) 


Few  children  are  lawless  at  heart. 
Most  of  them  who  turn  to  criminal 
activity  do  so  through  ignorance  and 
neglect.  They  lack  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation;  no  one  displays 
any  particular  interest  in  them;  they 
are  made  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Money  invested  in  their  well-being- 
would  be  wisely  invested.  Better  to 
reach  them  in  the  formative  years 
than  to  have  to  chase  and  house  them 
as  adult  criminals. 

"The  tough  little  neighborhood 
rowdy  can  be  a  great  pain  in  the  neck 
to  his  elders,"  as  The  Gaston. a 
Gazette  says,  "but  once  in  a  while 
some  grown-up  with  a  little  imag  na- 
tion comes  along — and  miraculously 
turns  the  little  tough  into  a  likable, 
well-behaved  child."  It  then  recites 
this  story. 

A  New  York  City  neighborhood 
near  the  Columbia  University  campus 
was  troubled  by  a  group  of  youthful 
hoodlums  not  long  ago.  These 
precious  children  went  about  smash- 
ing windows,  swiping  milk  bottles, 
getting  into  street  fights  and  raising 
so  much  cain  generally  that  residents 
demanded  an  extra  detail  of  police  to 
squelch  them. 

It  happened  that  are  tired  Columbia 
professor,  Dr.  Patty  Smith  Hill,  inter- 
ested herself  in  the  situation.  She 
asked  the  police  to  lay  off  and  give  her 
a  chance  at  the  kids  and  the  police 
were  very  glad  to  consent.  So  Dr. 
Hill  got  busy. 

She  was  devoting  herself  to  a  free 


nursery  school  for  the  children  of  re- 
lief clients,  and  she  used  this  for  her 
base  of  operations.  First  of  all  she 
called  in  the  leaders  of  the  youthful 
gang — they  were  about  12  years  old 
— and  asked  them  what  was  wrong. 
They  told  her:  "We  have  nothing  to 
do  and  no  place  to  go  after  school  is 
over." 

So  Dr.  Hill  opened  a  community 
center  for  these  children  in  her  nurs- 
ery school  building.  The  youngsters 
were  suspicious,  at  first. 

She  assured  them  that  the  activities 
at  the  center  would  be  of  their  own 
choosing;  and  then  they  said  they'd 
1  ke  to  be  taught  "all  about  gas,"  so 
that  they  could  make  tear-gas  bombs 
and  throw  them  at  the  tough  gang  in 
the  next  block. 

Undaunted,  Dr.  Hill  started  a  class 
in  chemistry — and  the  chi  dren  got 
so  interested  in  it  that  they  forgot 
all  about  tear-gas  bombs. 

She  organized  classes  in  music  and 
art;  in  stenography  and  dramatics, 
had  the  children  writing,  staging,and 
costuming  their  own  plays — and  be- 
fore anyone  realized  quite  what  was 
going  on,  these  young  rowdies  had 
ceased  to  be  rowdies  and  had  turned 
into  woli-behaved,  quiet  and  alto- 
gether likab'e  boys  and  girls. 

The  moral  to  this  little  story  could- 
not  be  any  more  obvious  if  it  were 
printed  in  letters  a  foot  high.  Chil- 
dren turn  into  neighborhood  rowdies 
out  of     boredom,  pure     and     simple. 
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They  have  to  have  an  outlet  for  their  spend    just  a  little    time  and    money 

energies.     If  none  is  provided,  they'll  providing  an  outlet,  the  neighborhood 

make  one — to  the  grief  of  the   whole  gang  simply  isn't  a  gang  any  longer, 

neighborhood,  as  like  as  not.  Where  it  exists,    it  indicts    the  intel- 

When  the  adult  world  is  willing  to  ligence  of  the  grown-ups. 


SERVICE 


He  has  not  served  who  gathers  gold, 
Nor  has  he  served  whose  life  is  told 

In  selfish  battles  he  has  won, 

Or  deeds  of  skill  that  he  has  done, 

But  he  has  served  who  now  and  then 
Has  helped  along  his  fellowmen. 

The  world  needs  many  men  today. 

Red-blooded  men  along  life's  way, 
With  cheerful  hearts  and  helping  hands, 

And  with  a  faith  that  understands 
The  value  of  the  simple  deed 

To  serve  another's  hour  of  need. 

Strong  men  to  stand  beside  the  weak, 
Kind  men  to  hear  when  others  speak, 

True  men  to  keep  our  country's  laws 
And  to  protect  its  honor  and  its  cause. 

Men  who  bravely  fight  life's  game, 
Nor  seek  reward  of  gold  or  fame. 

Teach  us  do  the  best  we  can, 
To  try  and  save  our  fellow  man ; 

Teach  us  to  lose  the  selfish  need 
And  glory  in  the  higher  deed, 

That  paves  the  road  and  lights  the  day 
For  all  who  chance  to  come  our  way. 

— Selected. 
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THE  JEWS 


By  Julian  S.  Miller,  in 

The  Jews  are  compelled  to  keep 
their  defense  mechanisms  in  constant 
action. 

One  thought  of  that  as  one  sat  in 
en  the  convention  of  B'nai  B'rith 
Sunday  and  listened  to  two  classics 
in  the  way  of  addresses. 

One  by  Rabbi  Morris  Lazaron  of 
Baltimore,  the  other  by  Hon.  Alfred 
M.  Cohen,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of 
that  National  organization. 

They  represented  defensive  elo- 
quence for  their  people,  racially  and 
religiously.  And  they  were  exciting 
to  the  sane  sympathies  of  those  who 
are  heartful  and  the  fair-minded. 

Rabbi  Lazaron  abounded  in  the 
prophetic  inspiration  of  an  Isaiah 
and  the  wistful  pleading  of  a  Jere- 
miah as  he  related  with  dramatic  in- 
tensity incidents  having  to  do  with 
the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people  by 
the  pig-headed  imp  now  at  the  head 
of  the  German  government. 

Christians  came  away  from  his 
Sunday  afternoon  address  with  moist 
eyes  and  heavy  laments.  He  had  put 
their  minds  into  action  and  made  their 
hearts  bleed. 

They  wish  that  they  might  join 
hands  with  international  Jewry  and 
wipe  the  soulless    Hitler  off  the    map. 

When  the  age-old  prejudices  and 
some  narrow,  but  persistent  bigotries 
are  swept  away,  this  country  moves 
in  unity  with  the  Jewish  race  in  its 
resentment  of  the  treatment  of  its 
people  in  Germany  under  the  bloody 
reign  of  a  modern  Caligula. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  so  indicated  when  at 
the   time  that   Germany's   mad   mon- 


The  Charlotte  Observer 

arch  was  driving  world-famous  Jews 
from  his  country  by  the  whip  of  his 
special  program  and  persecution,  the 
President  appointed  as  ambassadors 
to  both  France  and  Sweden  two  great 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  people. 

It  was  almost  at  the  momnt  that 
Hitler's  offensive  was  instructing  the 
great  scientist,  Einstein,  to  get  his 
belongings  together  and  get  out  of  the 
country. 

The  American  government  has 
done  .  nothing,  of  course,  by  way  of 
intervention  on  behalf  of  this  people 
against  this  wild  and  bloody  Nero 
now  in  authority  in  Germany f  but  it 
has  at  least  given  them  its  hand,  and 
that's  more  than  any  other  govern- 
ment has  done. 

You  wonder,  no  doubt,  why  it  is 
that  the  Jews  must  be  ever  so  alert 
on  the  defensive,  why  thy  are  a  con- 
tinuously hunted  and  hounded  and 
haunted  race,  why  that  every  time 
they  step  out  of  their  door,  a  defama- 
tion dashes  at  them,  that  they  are 
pursued  and  persecuted,  rejected  and 
denounced — victims  of  atrocious  cal- 
umnies. 

Zeb  Vance,  who  North  Carolina 
rhapsodized  and  all  but  immortaliz- 
ed, had  no  finer  essay  in  all  of  his 
public  ocuments  than  that  of  "The 
Scattered  Nation." 

I  quote  a  line  or  so: 

"The  Jew  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  this  world,  past 
or  present.  Of  all  the  stcrieb  of  the 
sons  of  men,  there  is  none  so  wild, 
so  wonderful,  so  full  of  extreme  mu- 
tation, so  replete  with  suffering  and 
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sorrow,  so  abounding  in  extraordi- 
nary provideces,  so  overflowing  with 
scenic  romance.  His  history  is  the 
history  of  civilization  and  progress 
in  the  world  and  our  faith  and  hype 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  From  him 
we  have  derived  the  form  and  pat- 
tern of  all  that  is  excellent  on  earth 
or  in  heaven. 

"Palestine,  his  home,  was  the  cen- 
tral chambeir  of  God's  administra- 
tion. He  was  at  once  the  grand  ush- 
er in  these  glorious  courts,  the  re- 
pository of  the  councils  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  envoy  of  the  divine 
mandates  to  the  conscience  of  men." 

And  yet  this  race,  this  religion, 
this  people  who  are  coexistent  with 
the  dawn  of  the  history  of  man,  to 
whom  God  stooped  in  ancient  ages  to 
make  His  covenant  with  the  sons  of 
of  men — this  people  in  the  enlight- 
ened   and    supposedly    Christian   20th 


century,  continue  to  be  held  in  con- 
temptuous scorn,  and  here  and  there 
crucified. 

Gentiles — Christians — have  a  stake 
here! 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  puzzle 
that  they  effect  to  hate  the  Jew  and 
yet  must  take  from  him  and  rever- 
ence the  God  which  the  Jew  interpre- 
ted to  them. 

The  old  Bible  from  which  texts  are 
takin  every  Lord's  Day  in  the  Chris- 
tian communions  of  the  World  has 
been  trasm;tted  to  this  good  day 
through  the  hands  of  this  people. 

Whsn  Frederick  the  Great  was  ask- 
ed by  his  monarch  for  a  summarizing 
word  that  would  validate  in  the 
King's  mind  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, instantly  answered: 

"The  Jews,  your  Majesty,  the 
Jews." 


JOY  IN  WORK 


The  idea  of  joy  in  one's  work  has  long  been  ridiculed,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  fast  taking  root  in  the  minds  of  many  and 
proving  its  value  and  merit.  Whether  you  work  in  an  office 
or  in  a  factory,  you  can  take  cheerfulness,  willingness,  and  ea- 
gerness with  you.  The  day's  burdens  are  lightened,  fatigue 
is  kept  away  and  depression  is  not  given  a  chance  to  envelop 
you.  Such  an  attitude  not  only  makes  you  good  company  for 
yourself,  but  for  others  as  well.  It  soon  becomes  contagious 
and  your  associates  adopt  the  idea.  Then  it  is  that  ideal  work- 
ing conditions  are  brought  about. 

Dissatisfaction  is  responsible  for  most  aversion  to  work. 
When  we  drown  this  dissatisfaction  in  a  determination  to 
make  our  work  pleasant  by  bringing  it  into  an  atmosphere  of 
joy  and  happiness,  then  and  only  then  can  we  expect  to  live 
life  as  it  should  be  lived. — Selected. 
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SLAVE  GIRL  SPLITS 

METHODIST  CHURCH 

By  Mrs.  Wallace  Rogers 


In  the  town  of  Oxford,  Ga.,  stands 
a  little  house  known  as  "Kitty's  Cot- 
tage," which  is  a  monument  to  a  dis- 
agreement, of  almost  100  years' 
standing,  between  two  great  bodies 
of  church  people.  Kitty  was  a  slave 
girl,  owned  by  Bishop  James  O.  An- 
drew, ninth  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  it  was  the 
question  of  her  ownership  that 
brought  about  the  12-day  debate  in 
the  General  Conference  of  1844, 
which  resulted  in  the  division  of 
Methodism  in  America  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South. 

Recently,  in  Chicago,  a  joint  com- 
mission of  Methodist  leaders  met  to 
draft  a  plan  for  the  reunion  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  United  States;  a  plan 
involving  more  than  8,000,000  mem- 
bers of  the  new  church.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  union  by  1940  is  pre- 
dicted by  many. 

Kitty's  cottage  stands  today  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  develop- 
ments to  see  if  Kitty  herself  stands 
in  the  memory  of  Southern  Metho- 
dists sufficiently  for  them  to  reject 
this  plan.  The  last  plan  offered  met 
defeat  in  1925  when  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  members  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  refused  to  approve  it 
after  the  General  Conference  had  ac- 
cepted it  and  sent  it  down  to  the  an- 
nual  conferences. 

In  Amarillo  Texas,  on  September 
4,  the  Confederate  veterans  voted  to 
meet  the   Union   veterans   at   Gettys- 


burg in  1938  for  a  reunion.  In 
Grand  Rapids  Mich.,  on  September 
12,  the  Union  veterans  voted  their 
willingness  to  enter  into  such  a  meet- 
ing and  this  reunion,  when  it  is  held, 
will  give  Methodist  Christians  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

The  first  Methodist  society  in 
America  was  formed  in  New  York  in 
1766  and  the  first  church  was  built  in 
1768.  It  was  called  Wesley  Chapel 
as  thousands  of  others  have  been 
since  that  time,  honoring  the  found- 
er of  Methodism,  John  Wesley.  In 
1784  an  item  was  written  into  the 
general  rules  of  the  society  concern- 
ing the  "evils  of  slavery"  and  for  60 
years  this  question  proved  one  to  be 
debated  year  after  year  at  every  con- 
ference; feeling  growing  stronger 
and  the  situation  more  difficult  with 
each  debate.  Finally,  in  the  Gener- 
al Conference  of  1844,  the  following 
resolution  was  offered: 

"Whereas,  the  Rev.  James  O. 
Andrew,  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  become  connected  with  slave- 
ry ..  .  and  whereas,  it  has  been 
from  the  origin  of  said  church,  a 
settled  policy  and  invariable 
usage  to  elect  no  person  to  the 
office  of  bishop  who  was  embar- 
rassed with  this  'great  evil'  as 
under  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  bishop 
to  exercise  the  functions  and  per- 
form the    duties    assigned    to    a 
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general  superintent  with  accep- 
tance in  that  large  portion  of  his 
charge  in  which  slavery  does  not 
exist  .  .  .  Resolves,  That  the 
Rev.  James  0.  Andrew  be  and  he 
is  hereby  affectionately  requested 
to  resign  his  office  as  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church." 

The  12-day  debate  followed. 

In  the  meantime.  Bishop  Andrew 
had  prepared  a  written  statement  ex- 
plaining his  position,  as  follows: 

"I  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  all  facts  bearing  on  my 
conection  with  slavery.  Several 
years  since  an  old  lady  of  Augus- 
ta, Ga.,  bequeathed  to  me  a  mu- 
latto girl,  in  trust,  that  I  should 
take  care  of  her  until  she  should 
be  19  years  of  age;  that  with  her 
Liberia;  and  that  in  case  of  her 
consent,  I  should  then  send  her  to 
refusal,  I  should  keep  her  and 
make  her  as  free  as  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  would  per- 
mit. When  the  time  arrived,  she 
refused  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  of 
her  own  choice  remains  legally 
my  slave,  although  I  derive  no 
pecuniary  advantage  from  her, 
she  continuing  to  live  in  her  own 
home  on  my  lot;  and  has  been 
and  still  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
go  to  a  free  State  at  her  plea- 
sure; but  the  laws  of  the  State 
will  not  permit  her  emancipa- 
tion, nor  admit  such  deed  of 
emancipation  to  record,  and  she 
refuses  to  leave  the  State.  In 
her  case,  therefore,  I  have  been 
made  a  slave  holder  legally,  but 


not  with  my  consent. 

Secondly.  About  five  years 
since  the  mother  of  my  former 
wife  left  to  her  daughter,  not  to 
me,  a  negro  boy;  and  as  my  wife 
died  without  a  will  more  than 
two  years  since,  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  he  becomes  legally  my 
property.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  emancipation  is  .  imprac- 
ticable in  the  State;  but  he  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  State 
whenever  I  shall  be  satisfied  that 
he  is  prepared  to  provide  for 
himself,  or  I  can  have  sufficient 
security  that  he  will  be  protected 
and  provided  for  in  the  place  to 
which  he  may  go. 

Thirdly.  In  the  month  of 
January  last  I  married  my 
present  wife,  she  being  at  the 
time  possessed  of  slaves,  inher- 
ited from  her  former  husband's 
estate,  and  belonging  to  her. 
ited  from  her  former  husband's 
estate,  and  belonging  to  her. 
Shortly  after  my  marriage,  being 
unwilling  to  become  their  owner, 
regarding  them  as  strictly  hers, 
and  the  law  not  permitting  their 
emancipation,  I  secured  them  to 
her  by  deed  of  trust." 

When  the  debate  had  gone  on  for 
cne  full  week,  Bishop  Andrew  rose 
and  announced  that,  if  he  could  se- 
cure the  peace  of  the  church  by  re- 
signing, he  would  gladly  do  so  and 
return  home  to  labor  among  the 
slaves,  as  he  had  been  doing,  striving 
to  save  those  "upon  whom  their  pre- 
tended friends  were  inflicting  suffer- 
ing and  ruin." 

By  this  time,  however,  matters  had 
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gone  beyond  the  power  of  the  bishop 
to  prevent  and  agreement  was  im- 
possible. So  the  debate  went  on  for 
five  days  more,  at  which  time  the 
delegates  from  the  slave-holding 
States  made  known  their  intention  to 
withdraw  and  called  a  meeting  of 
their  own  to  be  held  immediately  on 
adjournment  of  the  larger  body. 
Some  writer  has  said  that  Bishop  An- 
drew "was  not  the  cause  of  separa- 
tion but  only  its  occasion." 

Virginia  delegates  in  this  memora- 
ble conference  were:  John  Early,  W. 
A.  Smith,  Thomas  Crowder  and  Le- 
roy  M.  Lee.  They  remained  for  the 
smaller  group  meeting  and  helped 
make  plans  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  conferences  to  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  one  year  later. 

On  May  1,  1845,  delegates  came 
to  Louisville  from  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Florida,  Missouri, 
Texas  and  the  Indian  mission.  It 
was  in  this  conference  that  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 
fully  organized  and  set  up.  After 
this  organization  meeting,  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  new  church  was  held 
in  the  Union  Street  Church,  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  in  May,  1846.  Rev.  John 
Early  was  elected  president  pro  tern. 

All  of  the  bishops  of  the  church 
were  invited  to  attend  the  Louisville 
coference,  but  Bishop  Joshua  Soule, 
then  senior  bishop,  was  the  only  one 
who  saw  fit  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  had  been  severely  criticized  by 
his  brethren  of  the  episcopacy  for 
having  asked  Bishop   Andrew  to  as- 


sist him  in  his  work,  during  the  year 
that  had  elapsed  since  adjournment 
of  the  General  Conference.  Before  the 
conference  was  over,  he  announc- 
ed his  desire  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Southern  group  and,  even  though  he 
was  a  native  of  Maine,  he  became  the 
first  bishop  of  the  newly  organized 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Bishop  Andrew  was  chosen  as  its  sec- 
ond bishop. 

Some  months  later,  Bishop  Soule 
attended  a  conference  in  Ohio  where 
the  presiding  bishop  extended  him 
the  courtesy  of  the  chair  for  one  ses- 
sion, by  vote  of  145  to  7,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  refused  to  al- 
low him  to  preside. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Louisville 
conference  elected  Lovick  Pierce  of 
Georgia,  fraternal  delegate  to  the 
general  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  in 
May,  1848,  to  "tender  to  that  body 
the  Christian  regards  and  fraternal 
salutations  of  the  general  conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South."  The 
conference  at  Pittsburgh  refused  to 
receive  the  message  or  the  messenger 
and  Dr.  Pierce  returned,  saying  if 
ever  fraternal  relations  were  to  be  re- 
newed, the  M.  E.  Church  would  have 
to  make  the  first  proffer.  A  few  years 
after  the  war,  this  very  thing  hap- 
pened and  the  General  Conference  of 
1874  received  with  great  joy  a  fra- 
ternal messenger  from  the  Northern 
group.  In  return  the  Southern  con- 
ference again  sent  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce, 
who  was  then  94  years  of  age,  to  car- 
ry greetings  to  the  same  body  that 
had   refused  him  fellowship  earlier. 
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HAVE  IT  YOUR  WAY 


By  W.  R. 

The  coach  of  the  freshman  team, 
Tom  Baker,  nodded.  Hugh  Hersey 
obediently  trotted  across  the  dry  turf 
toward  him.  Elsewhere  on  the  field, 
little  knots  of  hopefuls  punted,  pass- 
ed and  tackled.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  another  football  season  at  State. 

"You  played  backfield  in  high 
school,  eh?"  Tom  asked,  looking  at  a 
sheet  of  paper  he  held. 

"That's  right,  sir.  Three  years," 
Hugh  answered  crisply. 

"And  you're  out  for  halfback  up 
here,  eh?" 

"Nothing  else  but!"  Hugh  said  em- 
phatically. 

Tom  pursed  his  lips  meditatively. 
''Well,  Hersey,  in  that  case  what  I'm 
going  to  say  will  be  unpleasant  news. 
Starting  Monday,  I  want  you  to  try 
out  for  a  tackle  berth." 

"Why?'  Hugh  asked,  quick  rebel- 
lion in  his  voice.  "I'm  not  a  line- 
man, I've  never  played  there." 

Tom  nodded.  "I  know,  but  these 
scrimmages  of  the  last  few  days  have 
shown  me  a  lot  about  the  squad.  I 
think  you'd  make  a  whale  of  a  good 
tackle,  Hersey." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  a  tackle, 
Coach,"  Hugh  protested.  "Why,  I 
was  a  sensation  in  high  school.  They 
couldn't  stop  me.  Listen,  what  are 
you  going  to  bury  me  in  the  line  for, 
Coach?" 

"You  won't  be  buried,  Hersey," 
Tom  said  calmly.  "If  you  turn  out 
to  be  as  good  as  I  think  you  could  be, 
you'll  stick  up  like  a  sore  thumb." 

Hugh  dug  the  toe  of  his  cleated 
shoe   into  the   turf   angrily.        For  a 
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second  he  weighed  the  chances  of  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  change.  But  he 
dismissed  the  idea,  knowing  that  if 
he  were  to  have  his  way,  he  must  go 
about  getting  it  in  more  clever  fash- 
ion. 

"What's  the  answer,  Hersey?''  Tom 
asked,  looking  at  Hugh  keenly. 

"All  right,  Coach,"  Hugh  muttered 
resentfully.  "If  you  say  so,  I'll  try 
it." 

There  was  no  glory  and  very  little 
praise  to  be  won,  Hugh  felt,  by  play- 
ing in  the  line.  That  made  it  then, 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  a  kind  of  exile 
into  which  he  was  being  sent. 

"Coach  has  a  grudge  against  me," 
he  announced  morosely  to  his  room- 
mate, Sid  Lansing,  that  night. 

"What?"   Sid  asked  incredulously. 

"That's  right.  He's  trying  to 
thove  me  into  a  line  position.  Me — 
a  backfield  star  for  three  years!" 

Sid  looked  over  his  book  at  him. 
Hugh  was  tall  and  well  built,  per- 
haps a  trifle  thickset  for  his  height 
find,  too,  a  bit  slow  moving. 

"He's  probably  right,"   Sid  argued. 

"Listen,  I  know  what  I  can  do  best, 
don't  I  I've  played  football  before. 
And  anyway,  I've  got  a  scheme  to 
show  him  that  he's  altogether 
wrong." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Never  mind,"  Hugh  said  mysteri- 
ously. "Just  wait  and  see,  that's 
all." 

Monday  Hugh  began  to  learn  the 
technique  of  playing  in  the  line.  Tom 
Baker  observed  that  he  had,  seeming- 
ly,    lost     his     rebelliousness     against 
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making  the  change.       Hugh  intended 
the  coach  should  get  that  impression. 

Then  he  systematically  proceeded 
to  show  that  he  had  forgotten  all  he 
had  ever  learned  of  football.  He 
was  slow,  clumsy,  inept  and  without 
enthusiasm.  All  the  while,  however, 
his  mouth  was  set  in  a  self-satisfied 
grin.  If  Tom  Baker  thought  he  was 
good  tackle  material,  he  would  just 
disillusion  him.  And  the  sooner  that 
happened,  the  better  for  Hugh  Her- 
sey. 

The  next  day  and  the  next,  he  re- 
peated the  process,  being  even  more 
awkward.  Tom  patiently  corrected 
him,  pointing  out  faults,  just  as  he 
did  with  every  other  man  on  the 
squad.  Hugh  was  dressing  after  the 
last  practice  of  the  week  when  Tom 
Baker  stopped  on  his  way  out  of  the 
locker  room.  He  came  over  and  put 
an  arm  on  Hugh's  shoulder. 

"Nice  work,  old  man,"  he  said  with 
a  serious  air,  and  walked  off. 

Hugh  stared  after  him,  feeling 
cheap.  If  the  coach  had  only  gotten 
angry,  or  called  him  down,  or  thrown 
him  off  the  team  for  not  trying.  That 
he  could  understand  and  fight 
against.  But  as  it  was,  he  just  felt 
Tom  was  laughing  at  him. 

To  know  that  he  was  being  laugh- 
ed at  hurt.  His  lips  set  tighter. 
There  were  still  other  ways  to  show 
the  coach  that  he  was  net  going  to 
play  the  line. 

The  following  Monday,  Hugh  was 
on  the  field  early.  He  drew  Barnett, 
another  tackle  candidate,   aside. 

"Say,  Barney,"  Hugh  began,  "you 
have  played  this  position  before.  Give 
me  some  real  pointers  about  it,  will 
you?" 


Barnett  looked  surprised.  "I 
thought  you  were  just  stalling, 
Hugh." 

"Can't  explain  it  now,  Barney," 
Hugh  said  quickly.  "I'm  serious, 
though.  Give  me  some  help,  will 
ycu?" 

Hugh  listened  attentively  as  the 
other  explained.  In  the  following 
practice  he  tried  tc  apply  what  Bar- 
nett had  told  him.  Tom  came  over 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  his  face  lit 
up  with  pleasure. 

"Nice  work,  old  man,"  he  said  to 
Hugh,  and  this  time  it  was  plain  he 
meant  it. 

Hugh  flushed.  Next  day  and  the 
next  he  continued  to  improve.  His 
build  and  his  temperament  were  well 
suited  to  the  position,  though  Hugh 
was  too  engrossed  in  his  own  plans 
to  perceive  those  facts.  He  had  no 
time  to  get  a  picture  of  the  team  as 
a  whole;  his  concern  was  only  with 
himself. 

The  squad  was  split  up  into  two 
teams.  Hugh  was  assigned  a  tackle 
position,  opposing  the  backfield  that 
Tom  Baker  seemed  to  favor.  Hugh 
grinned.  This  was  the  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  If 
all  went  well,  he  should  leave  the  fieid 
reinstated  as  a  backfield  man,  thought 
Hugh. 

He  glanced  over  at  Tom  as  scrim- 
mage started.  For  ten  minutes  Hugh 
played  his  head  off,  getting  a  fierce 
delight  in  breaking  through  the  op- 
posing line  to  nail  a  halfback  for  a 
sizeable  loss,  finding  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing his  side  of  the  line  an  impenetra- 
ble wall  against  which  the  backs 
hurled  themselves  vainly.  Tom  Bak- 
er watched  it  with  a  quiet  smile.  Her- 
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sey  had  apparently  gotten  some  sense 
after  all. 

During  the  rest  period,  as  Hugh 
had  expected,  he  came  over.  "You're 
catching  on  rapidly,  Hersey,"  he  said. 

Hugh  shook  his  head  disgustedly. 
"No,  Coach,  it's  those  backs  you've 
got.     Anyone  could  stop  them." 

"So?"  asked  Tom  quizzically. 

Hugh  was  angelically  guileless. 
"Put  me  in  there  at  half,  Coach,"  he 
begged.  "Then  I'll  show  you  how 
that  position  should  be  played.  Put 
me  in,  Coach.  I  belong  in  the  back- 
field." 

"Still  got  that  idea  in  ycur  head, 
eh?"  Tom  thought  for  a  moment.  Per- 
haps the  line  would  hold  without 
Hugh  and  in  that  way  he  might  learn 
his  lesson.  "All  right,  go  on  in,"  Tom 
said. 

Hugh  thereupon  ripped  and  tore 
the  line  to  shreds  with  long  runs. 
Tom  watched  the  successive  gains  with 
a  worried  frown.  He  knew  it  was 
going  to  be  hard  to  explain  to  Hugh 
that  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  doing 
could  only  be  done  against  a  weak 
line,  and  that  moreover,  the  line  was 
weak  because  he  was  not  in  it.  And 
still  more,  there  was  not  another  man 
on  the  State  squad  who  could  fill  that 
gap  at  tackle  the  way  Hugh  Hersey 
could.  As  everyone  connected  with 
the  squad  knew,  State  had  an  abun- 
dance of  good  backfield  men  and  a 
marked  shortage  of  the  line  material. 

Hugh  trotted  back  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face. 

"Well,  did  that  convince  you?"  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"Yes,  it  did,"  Tom  replied  slowly, 
"Hugh,  you  must  have  seen  how  much 
the  team  needs  you  in  the  line.     I'm 


more  than  ever  convinced  your  place  is 
at  tackle." 

Hugh  flung  his  head  gear  angrily  on 
the  ground.     "I'm  not  going  to  play 
too  good  for  it.     I'm — 
in  the  line,"  he  almost  shouted.     "I'm 
the  arm.     "Don't  be  a  kid,  Hersey," 

Tom  jumped  up  and  caught  him  by 
he  snapped. 

"I'm  not,"  Hugh  returned  sullenly. 
"But  I  know  what  I  can  do  best,  don't 
I—" 

"No,  you  don't!"  Tom  said.  You're 
just  looking  for  publicity.  You  want 
to  play  half  because  it  means  applause 
from  spectators  who  don't  know  en- 
nough  to  appreciate  the  fine  points  of 
the  game  but  can  only  see  the  obvious 
You  want  to  score  touchdowns  when 
actually  you  would  be  better  helping 
somebody  else  to  do  it.  You're  all  for 
yourself  and  you  don't  give  a  rap  for 
the  team." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  play  tackle. 
That's  one  thing  certain,"  Hugh  said, 
his  eyes  smoldering.  "I'll  quit  first," 
he  challenged. 

Tom  looked  at  Hugh  as  though  see- 
ing him  for  the  first  time.  "Have  it 
your  way,"  he  snapped."  Turn  in 
your  suit,  Hersey." 

Hugh  strode  away,  not  even  bother- 
ing to  retrive  his  helmet.  He  ripped 
off  his  suit,  flung  it  into  the  locker  and 
dressed  hurriedly.  Two  spots  of  color 
flamed  in  his  cheeks  as  he  headed 
moodily  for  the  dormitory. 

"So  you  quit?"  Sid  asked. 

"Yes,  I  quit,"  Hugh  replied  bitterly. 

"Coach  still  want  you  to  play  the 
line?" 

"Want  me?"  Hugh  snorted.  "Listen, 
Sid,  he  practically  told  me  I  could  play 
the  line  or  turn  in  my  suit.     I  guess 
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he  thought  I'd  knuckle  down  then,  like 
those  other  freshmen  of  his,  but  I 
didn't  do  it." 

"You  really  had  a  fight  and  quit, 
Hugh?"  Sid  asked,  dropping  his  book. 
"Sure  I  did,"  his  roommate  said 
brusquely,  trying  to  hide  his  empty 
feeling.  Tom's  swift  dismissal  of 
him  had  been  totally  unexpected.  In 
high  school  Hugh  had  usually  gotten 
his  way  where  football  was  concern- 
ed. 

"Listen,  Hugh,  you're  making  a 
mistake,"  Sid  begged.  "A  big  mis- 
take. Come  on  over  with  me  and 
we'll  talk  to  Baker  about  this  thing." 
"Talk  to  Coach?  What  for?"  Hugh 
asked  sullenly.  "Let  that  slave  driv- 
er stew  a  while.  After  we  lose  a 
few  games  he'll  be  coming  over  to 
talk  to  me,"  he  boasted. 

Sid  looked  at  him  pityingly,  then 
got  up  and  went  out.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  catch  Tom  Baker 
leaving  the  gym. 

"Can't  you  do  something  about 
Hersey,  sir?"  he  asked.  "He's  my 
roommate  and  I  know  how  rotten  he 
feels.  He's  just  too  stubborn  to  give 
in." 

"Sorry,  Lansing,"  Tom  answered. 
"Hersey  must  fight  this  out  by  him- 
self." 

"Hugh  is  just  a  spoiled  kid,  you 
know,"  Sid  begged. 

"I  already  know  that,"  Tom  said 
gravely.  "But  you  can't  build  a 
team  out  of  spoiled  kids." 

Having  done  all  that  he  could,  Sid 
walked  back.  Things  were  more  se- 
rious than  they  had  at  first  seemed. 
He  saw  that  Hugh  was  practically 
finished  with  football  at  State.  For 
the   rest   of   his  time   he  would  have 


the  name  of  a  man  who  had  defied 
his  coach.  No,  that  was  wrong;  he 
would  have  the  name  of  a  man  who 
sulked  and  quit  unless  he  could  have 
his  way,  regardless  of  the  team's  in- 
terest. Which  was  not  a  pleasant 
reputation  to  have. 

State's  freshman  team  lost  the  El- 
liot game,  first  of  the  season.  Hugh 
sat  in  the  stands  and  exulted  as,  time 
after  time,  State's  backfield  was  stop- 
ped behind  the  line. 

"There  you  are,"  he  crowed  to  Sid, 
beside  him.  "Take  a  look  at  Alland 
and  Blair,  the  pet  halfbacks  of 
Coach.  Can't  gain  a  yard!  Now  if 
I  were  in  there — " 

"Take  another  look,  Hugh,"  Sid 
advised  caustically.  "Our  backs  are 
okay.     The  weak  spot  is  the  line." 

Hugh  said  no  more  as  Elliot  went 
on  to  win  the  game  by  18-6.  State 
lost  again  the  following  week.  Rath- 
er smugly,  Hugh  felt  that  Tom  Bak- 
er would  soon  be  begging  him  to 
come  back  to  the  team.  But  the  days 
passed  with  no  word  from  the  coach. 
Hugh  began  to  feel  irritated  and 
shut  out  and  uncomfortably  lonely. 
It  was  no  good  talking  to  his  room- 
mate, for  Sid  had  an  unpleasant  way 
of  making  him  feel  that  he  was  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  the  situation. 
Then  State  lost  the  third  game,  after 
holding  the  upper  hand  in  a  tense 
struggle  through  three  quarters.  The 
pace  was  too  fast,  however,  and  in 
the  last  fifteen  minutes  the  line  went 
to  pieces. 

"Feel  pretty  good,  I  guess?"  Sid 
commented,  with  thinly  veiled  con- 
tempt. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Hugh  asked 
defensively. 

"This,"     Sid     nodded     toward     the 
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field.  "Showing  Baker  he  can't  get 
along  without  you  and  such  childish 
rot.  Are  you  satisfied?  Do  you 
want  something  more? 

Hugh  looked  away.  After  all, 
what  more  did  he  want?  A  call  from 
Tom  Baker?  Hugh  realized  that  he 
would  never  get  it.  He  knew  too 
that  he  wanted  to  have  a  football  in 
his  hands  again,  to  be  out  on  the  field 
with  the  team.  State  had  already 
lost  three  games  without  him.  That 
fact  gave  him  a  chance  to  make  a 
truly  dramatic  gesture,  to  heap  figu- 
rative coals  of  fire  upon  the  coach's 
head.     He  turned  to   Sid. 

"Yes,  I'm  satisfied,"  he  said  com- 
placently. "I  still  think  I'm  right, 
but  perhaps  it's  not  fair  to  make  the 
team  suffer.  I'll  fix  it  up  with  Coach, 
Sid." 

Then  his  roommate  said  something 
that  was  puzzling  to  the  magnani- 
mous Hugh.  "I  hope  Coach  throws 
you  out  on  your  ear,  you  swell-headed 
baboon!"    Sid   growled. 

Eagerly,  Hugh  got  into  his  suit. 
The  interview  with  Tom  Baker  had 
gone  more  smoothly  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Tom  had  made  it  clear  that 
his  treatment  would  depend  entirely 
upon  his  own  action.  The  rest  of  the 
squad,  also  dressing,  paid  scant  at- 
tention to  him. 

Baker  put  him  on  the  second  team 
— at  tackle.  Hugh  took  his  place  in 
the  line  grimly,  having  an  idea  of 
what  would  be  forthcoming.  As  he 
expected,  the  regulars  pounded  tackle 
at  every  opportunity.  It  was  their 
on')  way  of  showing  what  they 
thought  of  him.  Hugh  was  bruised 
and   weary   when,   at  the   end   of   the 


practice,  he  stumbled  toward  the 
showers. 

Succeeding  days  were  only  repeti- 
tions of  the  first.  The  attitude  of 
the  squad  changed  slowly.  He  was 
not  fully  accepted,  nor  was  he  ignor- 
ed completely.  It  was  the  very  half 
way  nature  of  his  status  that,  most 
of  all,  galled  Hugh.  He  was  finding 
how  bitterly  hard  it  was  to  regain 
the  respect  of  a  group  once  that  re- 
spect had  been  forfeited. 

Hugh  played  five  minutes  in  the 
Tech  game,  after  State  had  piled  up 
a  commanding  lead.  Five  minutes, 
he  thought,  disgruntled.  Why,  if  he 
had  been  in  the  entire  game,  State 
would  have  won  overwhelmingly. 
Tom  Baker  and  the  team,  he  thought, 
did  not  seem  to  care  whether  he  play- 
ed or  not.  Seem  to?  It  was  insult- 
ingly plain  that  they  did  not  care  in 
the  least. 

Still  resentful,  Hugh  walked  into 
the  dormitory  room.  He  was  glad  to 
see  Sid  there. 

"Nice  game,"  Sid  commented, 
glancing  up  from  nis  ever  present 
book.  Then  he  saw  Hugh's  face. 
"What's  the  matter,  old  man?" 

"Nothing,"  Hugh  growled  and 
flung  himself  across  the  bed. 

Sid  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
went  over  to  him.     "Tell  me." 

Hugh  avoided  his  eyes.  "I'm  going 
to  quit  football.  And  this  time  it'll 
be  for  good.  Sid,  they  don't  give  a 
hoot  whether  I  play  or  not." 

"Who  said  so?"  his  roommate  ask- 
ed. 

"No  one  needs  to  say  it,"  Hugh  re- 
torted. "Lock  at  what  happened. 
You  saw  me  forget  my  pride  and  go 
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square  things  with  that  slave  driver, 
Baker.  Then  I  take  a  beating  at 
tackle  all  week  long.  And  good  old 
Baker  used  me  five  minutes  in  the 
game  today.     Five   measly  minutes!" 

Sid  jerked  Hugh  upright.  He  was  a 
different  Sid  than  the  roommate 
Hugh  was  accustomed  to.  "Grow 
up!"  he  snapped.  "You  didn't  go 
back  to  Baker  because  you  acknowl- 
edged you  were  in  the  wrong.  You 
went  back  thinking  you  were  big 
hearted  and  noble,  and  doing  the 
team  a  favor.  In  the  back  of  your 
head  you  felt  you  deserved  a  lot  of 
praise  for  playing  again." 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  don't 
I?"  Hugh  demanded  sullenly. 

"Certainly  not!  You're  still  think- 
ing just  of  yourself.  Go  ahead  and 
quit,  if  you  want  to  do  the  team  a 
real  favor!" 

Hugh  shook  off  the  other's  hand 
angrily.  "You're  supposed  to  be  my 
friend,  aren't  you?"  he  growled. 
"Well,  if  you're  the  sort  of  friend 
that  can  say  the  things  you've  been 
saying,  I  don't  want  your  friendship." 

"Listen,  Hugh,"  Sid  begged;  "don't 
you  understand — " 

"I  understand  entirely  too  well," 
Hugh  retorted  brusquely. 

"Have  it  your  way  then,"  Sid  an- 
swered, getting  up. 

But  Hugh,  though  the  coldness  be- 
tween himself  and  Sid  was  complete, 
did  not  quit  football.  A  certain  stub- 
bornness kept  him  coming  out,  every 
afternoon.  He  was  playing  the  full 
length  of  the  games  now.  As  Tom 
Baker  had  predicted,  Hugh  had  the 
makings  of  a  good  tackle  in  him. 

State  went  on  the  field  for  the  Le- 
land    game    without    being    conceded 


much  chance  by  anyone  who  had  fol- 
lowed football.  For  a  good  many 
years  both  schools  had  wound  up 
their  seasons  playing  each  other.  The 
rivalry  was  even  keener  than  usual 
in  the  present  case,  for  State  had  won 
for  three  successive  years.  Howev- 
er, both  Tom  Baker  and  the  team 
were  well  aware  of  the  imposing  se- 
ries of  victories  that  Leland  had  roll- 
ed up  during  the  season. 

Hugh  trotted  out  for  the  last  game 
of  his  freshman  year  without  enthu- 
siasm. Everything  seemed  wrong. 
The  quarrel  with  Sid  was  still  unset- 
tled and  worried  him  more  than  he 
would  admit.  The  team,  even  yet, 
did  not  completely  accept  him.  Hugh 
tried  to  forget  by  centering  all  his 
thoughts  on  playing  his  position 
perfectly. 

Leland  unquestionably  had  the 
edge.  It  was  apparent  almost  from 
the  opening  kickoff .  They  had  a  fast, 
well  balanced  team  that  functioned 
as  one  man.  But  for  three  quar- 
ters State  fought  them  to  a  stand- 
still. Hugh  was  playing  as  he  had 
never  played  before.  The  game  was 
a  fire  that  softened  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  whole  State  team.  Tom  Baker 
watched  from  the  bench,  wondering 
how  much  longer  it  could  last. 

Then  State  began  to  weaken.  Al- 
land  went  out  with  a  twisted  ankle. 
The  line  was  tiring  rapidly.  Under 
the  hammering  of  the  Leland  backs, 
State  lost  ground  steadily.  Leland, 
in  possession  of  the  ball  with  scant 
minutes  left  to  play,  resorted  to  a 
reckless  passing  attack.  Twice  State 
fought  off  the  threats.  Then  a  short 
pass  was  completed,  bringing  Leland 
within  the  twenty  yard  line. 
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"Time  out,"  the  State  captain  call- 
ed to  the  referee. 

The  men  huddled  quickly.  "They'll 
either  pass  or  kick  now,"  the  captain 
said.  "Either  will  give  them  the 
game  if  they  can  score.  So  be  on 
your  toes,  backfield,  for  a  pass.  If 
it's  a  kick,  then  the  line  must  block 
it." 

Hugo,  thought  quickly.  It  was  a 
scoreless  tie  so  far.  With  time  left 
for  only  one  play  or  so,  it  was  unlike- 
ly that  Leland's  quarterback  would 
risk  everything  on  another  pass.  The 
hall  was  in  an  ideal  position  for  a 
field  goal  attempt.  Then  State  must 
block  the  kick.  Hugh  smiled  grimly. 
If  he  could  only  be  the  man  to  do 
that,  then  everything  would  be  right 
again.  He  would  regain  his  stand- 
ing with  Tom  Baker,  with  the  team, 
even  with  Sid.  No,  it  would  not  work. 
He  knew  Leland  would  be  watching 
for  him  in  particular  if  it  was  a 
kick;  he  had  broken  through  their 
line  too  frequently  that  afternoon  for 
it  to  be  a  surprise  now  Hugh  turned 
and  whispered  tensely  to  State's  right 
guard. 

The  whistle  called  them  to  position. 
Hugh  dug  his  cleats  into  the  turf. 
The  ball  spiraled  swiftly  from  the 
hands  of  the  Leland  center.  Hugh 
saw    their   half   take    a    little    step   to 


one  side,  his  hands  sill  outstretched 
for  the  ball.  It  meant  a  kick.  In 
the  same  instant,  Hugh  threw  his 
weight  forward.  The  opposing  guard 
and  tackle,  as  he  expected,  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  With  all  his  force,  he 
dove  low  at  their  legs.  Like  a  flash, 
State's  right  guard  streaked  through 
the  hole  Hugh  had  opened  in  the  Le- 
land line.  Then  Hugh,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scrimmage  pile,  lost  conscious- 
ness. 

"Come  out  of  it,  old  man,"  Sid 
murmured  anxiously,  as  the  trainer 
squeezed  cold  water  from  a  sponge 
onto  Hugh's  face.  "The  game  is  ov- 
er." 

"Stop  trying  to  drown  me,"  Hugh 
growled,  opening  his  eyes.  "What 
happened?" 

"It  was  a  blocked  kick,"  Tom  Bak- 
er explained.  "Smart  thinking,  Her- 
sey."  Hugh  felt  surprised  that  Tom 
understood.  He  would  have  been  ev- 
en more  surprised  had  he  known  how 
completely  the  coach  understood  his 
action. 

Hugh  glanced  at  his  roommate. 
"Listen,  Sid,  you  were  right.  Every- 
thing you  said  about  me.  I  should 
have  not — " 

"Friends  again?"   Sid  interrupted. 

"Have  it  your  way,"  Hugh  answer- 
ed, smiling. 


There  is  a  way  to  get  along  without  work  in  this  world,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  while  you  are  getting  along  without  work 
you  are  getting  along  without  almost  everything  else  that  is 
worthwhile. — Exchange. 
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DON'T  BE  A  QUITTER 


By  Sidney 

So  long  as  you  won't  acknowledge 
it,  you  haven't  failed.  Suppose  one 
thing  has  gone  wrong— make  some- 
thing else  go  right.  This  is  such  a 
busy  world  that  we  haven't  time  to 
recall  unimportant  things,  and  if  yovi 
don't  keep  reminding  us,  we'll  forget 
all  about  the  incident. 

But  if  you  walk  around  with  the 
badge  of  despair  on  your  face  and 
reference  to  the  past  in  your  talk, 
how  can  we  help  remembering?  Your 
greatest  trouble  is  your  egotism.  You 
overestimate  your  status  in  the 
scheme  of  life.  You  imagine  that 
your  misfoitunes  are  just  as  fresh  in 
everyone  else's  thoughts,  but  if  you 
want  the  truth,  we  don't  know  that 
you  are  living  except  when  you  force 
us  to  realize  that  you  are  alive. 

The  fact  that  all  creation  has  made 


Arnold 

up  its  mind  that  you  are  done  for 
doesn't  settle  your  fate  one  jot.  You 
are  the  only  one  who  can  decide-  The 
world  does  not  condemn  you  when 
you  fail  trying,  so  long  as  you  don't 
fail  crying.     It  does  hate  a  quitter. 

A  prize  fight  is  not  a  pretty  thing, 
but  it  is  a  man's  lesson.  No  matter 
how  many  knock-downs  a  pugilist 
gets,  he  has  not  lost  so  long  as  he  is 
not  knocked  out.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  folks  judge  you,  watch  them  hiss 
the  man  who  thi-ows  up  the  sponge 
while  he  has  a  chance. 

We  all  fail,  even  those  of  us  whose 
careers  have  seeemd  to  be  unbroken 
successes,  but  we  kept  the  secret 
tightly  locked  in  our  own  bosoms  and 
managed  to  laugh  to  the  world  until 
we  had  it  laughing  with  us  instead 
of  at  us. 


OBEY  THE  RUDDER 

To  keep  off  the  rocks,  obey  the  rudder. 

Obedience  is  not  to  slavishly  obey  this  man  or  that,  but  it  is 
that  cheerful  mental  state  which  responds  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  does  the  thing  without  any  back  talk — uttered 
or  expressed. 

Obedience  to  the  institution — loyalty.  The  man  who  has 
not  learned  to  obey  has  trouble  ahead  of  him  every  step  of  the 
way.  The  world  has  it  in  for  him  continually  because  he  has 
it  in  for  the  world. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  receive  orders  is  not  fit 
to  issue  them  to  others.  But  the  individual  who  knows  how 
to  execute  the  orders  given  him  is  preparing  the  way  to  issue 
orders,  and  better  still — to  have  them  obeyed. 

— Elbert  Hubbard. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  contractors  who  are  to  build 
the  Indian  Cottage  at  the  institution 
began  placing  materials  on  the  site 
last  Wednesday.  A  force  of  work- 
ers will  soon  start  grading  and  lay- 
ing the  new  road  leading  to  this  cot- 
tage. 

— o — 

The  lake  near  our  dairy  barn  is 
now  completely  filled.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  nearly  •  700,000  gallons  of 
water,  all  cf  which  was  pumped  from 
deep  wells  located  on  the  School  prop- 
erty. The  lake  is  also  fed  by  sever- 
al small  springs,  and  now  that  it  is 
filled,  further  pumping  will  not  be 
necessary. 

— o — 

Our  outside  forces  have  been  at 
work  for  some  time  preparing  ground 
for  starting  a  new  orchard  at  the 
School.  This  orchard  consists  of 
about  twelve  acres  in  which  will  be 
set  1,000  peach  trees,  400  apple  trees, 
40  plum  trees,  and  20  scuppernong 
vines 

The  new  orchard  will  supplement 
the  one  destroyed  by  the  storm  in 
the  early  Spring  of  1935.  It  is'  lo- 
cated on  the  farm  land  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  Pharr  estate. 

We  recently  received  the  first 
Christmas  card  of  the  season.  It  came 
from  C.  Keith  Hunt,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  our  printing  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  good  printer,  Clay  is 
also  quite  a  globe-trotter.  A  few 
months  ago  he  wrote  us  from  Ant- 
werp, Belgium  saying  he  expected  to 
return  to  the  United  States  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  the  call   of  the   sea  must 


have  been  more  than  he  could  stand, 
for  he  is  now  employed  on  another 
vessel,  the  "Challenger,"  and  accord- 
ing to  the  return  address  on  the 
Christmas  greeting,  Clay  is  now  in 
Capetown,  South  Africa.  The  way  this 
young  man  goes  from  place  to  place, 
we  would  not  be  surprised  to  receive 
a  message  stating  that  he  is  playing 
tag  with  polar  bears  up  near  the 
North  Pole. 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Training: 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
The  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  Luke 
4:14-32,  and  for  the  text  of  his  talk 
to  the  boys  on  "Bible  Day,"  he  used 
the  17th  verse — "And  there  was  de- 
livered unto  him  the  book  of  the  pro- 
phet Esais." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  all  over  the 
English  world  Christian  people  were 
celebrating  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
December,  a  particular  event  called 
Bible  Day. 

Through  all  the  ages,  said  the 
speaker,  in  spite  of  calamity  and 
changes  the  Bible  has  been  preser- 
ved and  handed  down  to  us,  and  to- 
day, just  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  it 
is  man's  greatest    source  of    comfort. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  gave  the  boys 
a  brief  history  of  the  Bible.  Until 
Gutenburg  invented  the  printing  press 
in  Germany,  the  Bible  was  a  rare 
piece  of  property  in  a  home.  Often 
in  the  churches  one  would  find  the 
Bible  chained  to  the  lectern,  in  order 
that  people  could  come  in  and  read  it, 
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but  could  not  carry  it  away. 

Martin  Luther's  preaching  stirred 
the  people  so  much  they  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  Bible.  Great 
leaders  like  William  Tyndale  and 
Miles  Coverdale  wanted  the  Bible 
printed  in  all  languages.  In  1525, 
at  Cologne,  Tyndale  began  the  print- 
ing of  his  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  1535  Coverdale 
issued  his  translation.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  the  first  completed  Eng. 
lish  Bible  was  produced.  The  Bible 
■was  first  translated  into  the  Hebrew, 
then  Greek  and  Latin,  and  next  into 
English. 

It  was  four  hundred  years  ago,  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  that  the  first  Eng- 
lish Bible  was  printed,  and  today  we 
have  the  precious  Book  printed  in  835 
different  languages  and  dialects. 
There  are  108  of  these  languages 
and  dialects  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  told  of  the 
Revised  Version  in  1885.  It  was 
printed  in  England.  So  anxious 
were  the  people  in  America  to  have 
this  edition  right  off  the  press,  that 
the  New  York  Sunday  Times  cabled 
to  England  to<  send  to  America  by 
cable  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
consists  of  more  than  114,000  words, 
which  was  done.  This  revised  portion 
of  the  Bible  was  published  in  a  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Times,  and  sent  to 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  speaker  stated  that  this 
story  was  told  to  him  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Coltrane.  venerable  citizen  of  Con- 
cord, who  remembers  reading  that 
particular  issue  of  the  Sunday  paper. 
The  Bible,  continued  the  speaker, 
is  the  most  sacred  book  in  the  world, 


and  we  should  reverence  it  so  much 
that  we  would  not  even  want  to  place 
another  book  on  top  of  it.  For  2,500 
Shears  parts  of  the  Bible  have  been 
preserved  and  today  it  is  as  powerful 
and  holy  as  it  ever  was. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  said 
that  when  we  read  and  study  our 
Bibles  we  find  we  can  get  along  much 
us.  That  was  what  Christ  meant 
better  with  our  neighbors.  We  are 
happier  and  mean  more  to  those  about 
when  He  said,  "Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
— o — 

The  following  lisb  shows  names  of 
all  boys  appearing  on  the  weekly  Cot- 
tage Honor  Roll  from  July  7,  1935  to 
December  1,  1935,  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-two weeks,  and  the  total  number 
of  times  each  one  has  been  listed: 

22— Ashley  Thompson,  Caleb  Hill, 
Millard   Owenby,  Howard  Wilson. 

21 — Earl  Rogers. 

20 — Richard  Sullivan,  Lewis  Craw- 
ford, David  Hodge. 

19 — Harvard  Winn,  Eugene  Whitt, 
William  Goodson,  Porter  Willhite, 
Ben  Overby,  Bennie  Holland,  Horace 
Faulkner,  Eldridge  Ward,  Thomas 
Welch. 

18 — Vermont  Whitley,  Louis  Tark- 
ingtcn,  William  Barber,  Everett  Bell, 
Frank  Hutchins,  Ralph  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward Lcckamy,  James  Montford,  Eli 
Philemon. 

17— Robert  Cashwell,  Pearly  Fun- 
derburk,  Earl  Atwood,  James  Doug- 
las, Winfred  Whitlock,  Roy  Wyrick. 

16 — Marcellus  Gurganus,  Jack  Mc- 
Rary,  Percy  Gurganus,  George  Kye, 
Charles      Banks,      Hoyette      Hudson, 
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Charles  Pollard,  Glenn  O'Quinn,  Lon- 
nie  Sloan,  Homer  Quick,  Jennings 
Norris,  Robert  Alexander,  John  Cad- 
dell,  George  McManus. 

15 — Arthur  Boyette,  Alden  Jones, 
Thomas  Horton,  William  Justice, 
Melvin  Walters,  Robert  Worthington, 
Thedore  Nines,  Thomas  Hudson,  An- 
drew Powell,  Norwood  Cockerham, 
Chailes  Bowman,   Basil  Johnson. 

14_William  Dillon,  Everett  Wil- 
liamson, William  McRary,  Clyde  Dix. 
on,  Thomas  Little,  Richard  Sprinkle, 
James  Patterson,  Olive  Weaver,  Leon 
Burkhead,  Hubert  Jones,  Wilson 
Medlin. 

13 — Sam  Batts,  Preston  Yarbor- 
ough,  James  Boyce,  Clyde  A.  Kivett. 
Y.  V.  Spates,  Earl  Bass,  Jesse  Cleve- 
land, A.  Ray  Hudson,  Ernest  Owens, 
Harry  Flowe,  Homer  Smith,  Harold 
Brown,  Alfred  Holleman,  Earl  Cham- 
bers, Richard  Tysinger,  Frank  Wake- 
field. 

12 — Claude  McLaughlin,  William 
Hill,  Wiley  Willoughby,  D.  C.  Win- 
ston, Robert  Penland,  R.  B.  Norton, 
Emerson  Frazier,  Sam  Belk,  C.  D. 
Grooms,  Richard  Wrenn,  Jack  Car- 
ver, Linwood  Potter. 

11 — Joseph  McPherson,  Paul  John- 
son, Thomas  Hamilton,  James  Stepp, 
Lewis  Parker,  Douglas  Wilkes,  Lu- 
ther Pierce,  George  Chambers,  Wood, 
fin  Fowler,  Charles  Crotts,  J.  B. 
Grooms,  Marvin  Miller,  Edward  Car- 
penter,  William  Kirk,  Bennie  Moore, 
Norman  McGee,  William  Stevens, 
Claude  Pickett,  Floyd  Causey. 

10 — Myron  Whitman,  Bert  Fergu- 
son, Earl  Barnes,  Floyd  Combs,  Por- 
ter Stack,  Clarence  Ashburn,  Lemon 
Finch,    Troy    Powell,    George    Gibson, 


Harley    Pennell,    Marshall    Seoggins, 
Richard  Wilder. 

9 — William  Adkins,  Lewis  Janey, 
Emerson  Barnhill,  Barney  Caviness, 
Claude  Hicks,  Harvey  Watson,  Vern- 
on Bass,  Hubert  Williams,  William 
Beach,  Cling  Shelton,  Floyd  Watkins, 
John  Maxwell,  David  Kirksey,  Edwin 
Shuler,  Robert  Farmer,  Frank  Dick- 
ens, Bernard  Griffin,  James  Single- 
ton, George  Hill,  Edward  Martin. 

8 — James  Bartlett,  Lindsay  Chav- 
is,  Robert  Orrell,  Clyde  Reece,  Jack 
Freeman,  Randolph  Miller,  Kenneth 
Messick,  Guy  Lewis,  Ernest  Riven- 
bark,  Randolph  Davis,  James  C. 
Hoyle,  James  Bell,  Dewey  Freeman, 
Theodore  Rector,  Cecil  Webb,  James 
Reavis,  Allen  Davis,  Stacy  Long, 
Marvin   Malcom,  Walter   Mitchell. 

7 — Joseph  Johnson,  John  Kellam, 
Jerome  Warren,  James  White,  Jun- 
ius Yarborough,  Arthur  Craft,  Clea- 
tus  Daugherty,  Fred  Seibert,  Charles 
Furchess,  Thomas  Reavis,  Thomas  C. 
Wilson,  Thomas  Maness,  Elmo  Par- 
rish,  William  Hare,  Leo  Forrester, 
Columbus  Hamilton,  Robert  Keith, 
Leonard  Melton,  James  Corn,  John 
Elliott,  Paul  Saunders,  Morris  Hicks, 
Wilfred  Land,  Charles  Webb,  Wil- 
liam Craven,  Levi  Merritt,  James 
Rector,  Boyd  Baker,  Warren  Medlin, 
J.  C.  Mobley,  Montford  Glasgow, 
Glenn  Jenkins. 

6 — Roscoe  Ashburn,  Leland  Cros- 
by, Charles  Lewis,  F.  E.  Mickle,  Ro- 
land Davis.  Carlton  Calloway,  Wayne 
Fowler,  Monroe  Keith,  Perry  Russ, 
Clinton  Keen,  Joseph  Sanford,  Fred 
Dysen,  John  Penninger,  Thomas  Mc- 
Carter,  Joseph  Brooks,  Thomas  Mc- 
Causley,  James  Hodge,  William  Mar- 
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tin,  Frank  Lewis,  Hubert  Honks;  Ho- 
bart  Johnson,  Paul  Rhodes. 

5 — Virgil  Cecil,  Wilson  Myrick, 
Oscar  Roland,  Robert  Batson,  Elbert 
Bryant,  Jesse  Holleman,  Wiley  Craw- 
ford, Connie  Dickens,  Vernon  Hub- 
bard, William  Suite,  Houston  How- 
ard, Jack  Pyatt,  Thurman  Robert- 
son, James  Ferrell,  Haynes  Hewitt, 
Alvis  Browning,  Winston  Strickland, 
Charles  Bryant,  John  Drum,  James 
Hicks,  Alton  Morgan,  Adolph  Wat- 
son, Burl  Allen,  Alphus  Bowman, 
Joseph  Cox,  Bernice  Baker,  Spurgeon 
Dowless. 

4 — William  Anders,  William  Pitts, 
Bunn  Shoe,  Frank  Cobb,  Warren 
Godfrey,  Council  Holden,  Newland 
Wilson,  Raymond  Irwin,  Charles 
Vanhoy,  Shelton  Anderson,  Mathis 
Garrett,  William  Corn,  Thomas  Doby, 
Charlton  Henry,  George  Speer,  Ted 
Hicks,  Clyde  Bolton,  Norman  Pike, 
Lake  Cooper,  Robert  Ellis,  William 
Knight,  John  House,  Troy  Reynolds, 
Maurice  Staley,  Charles  Womble,  Jo- 
seph Brown,  Marvin  Edwards,  James 
Land,  Robert  McKee,  Marvin  Ashe, 
Claibourne   McKee,  Hansel  Pate. 

3; — Robert  Blevins,  Glenn  Hines, 
Anderson  Payne,  Charles  Pepper, 
John  Capps,  Lemuel  Murphy,  Law- 
rence Tew,  Barney  Watson,  Arthur 
Greer,  John  Whitaker,  Percy  New- 
some,  Edgar  Merritt,  David  Odham, 
Junius  Holleman,  John  Uptegrove, 
Archie  Castlebury,  Harold  Gunter, 
Ralph  McCracken,  Letcher  Castle- 
bury, Lonnie  Holleman,  Chas.  Free- 
man, Lewis  Hanna,  Walter  Merritt, 
James  Penland,  Clayton  Watts,  Ira 
Grogan,      William      Tobar,      Charles 


Lloyd,  Hilliard  Ruff,  Eugene  Tollie, 
Lee  Dowless,  Berry  Rogers,  Caleb 
Jolly,  Gilbert  Murray,  Charles  Pen- 
nell. 

2 — J.  D.  Ashe,  Latha  Warren,  Iva 
Gregory,  Grover  Duncan,  John  Me- 
cum,  Jewell  Barker,  James  Cooper, 
James  Dalton,  Eugene  Green,  Edgar 
Hatley,  Max  Hedrick,  Ogburn  Cason, 
John  Green,  McCree  Mabe,  Jas.  Sea- 
well,  Burl  Rash,  James  Harvel,  Ray 
Laramore,  Jordan  Mclver,  Fred  May, 
Jack  Turner,  Howard  Key,  Warner 
Peach,  Paul  Mitchell,  Nathan  Shel- 
ton, Clay  Smith,  Eugene  Alexander, 
Esker  Childress,  Luther  Landrum, 
William  Peedin,  James  L.  Singleton, 
Patton  Capps,  Grady  Shields,  Rich- 
ard Honeycutt,  Leonard  Watson, 
Clarence  Douglas,  Merrit  Gibson, 
Richard  Baumgarner,  Curtis  Cole- 
man, Nelson  Daubenmeyer,  Wilburn 
Suite,  Henry  Abernathy,  James  Mc- 
Cracken. 

1— Albert  Silas,  William  Byrd,  F. 
M.  Younger,  George  Shaver,  Horace 
Bates,  Ernest  Hudspeth,  Joel  Moore, 
Frank  Raby,  Ernest  Beach,  Sanford 
Collins,  Waiter  Taylor,  Fletcher  Cas- 
tlebury, Roscoe  Honeycutt,  Marvin 
King,  Clarence  Mayton,  John  Rob- 
bins,  Robert  Stephens,  Blaine  Griffin, 
William  Young,  Clarence  Ivester, 
Ernest  Mobley,  Percy  Sanford,  Boyce 
Watts,  J.  D.  Burrow,  Jack  Livesay, 
Ralph  Carver,  Vernon  Lamb,  Frank- 
lin Hensley,  Thelbert  Poole,  Clarence 
Anderson,  S.  E.  Jones,  June  Malone, 
Arthur  Ashley,  Aaron  Holder,  Arlon 
Jones,  Claude  Ashe,  Fred  Clark, 
Clarence   Lingerfelt,   Clarence   King. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  December  8,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Arthur  Boyette 
William  Dillon 
Alden  Jones 
Richard  Sullivan 
Ashley  Thompson 
Vermont   Whitley 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Roscoe  Ashburn 
William  Goodson 
John  Kellam 
Millard  Owenby 
Charles  Pepper 
William  Pitts 
Bunn  Shoe 
James  White 
Eugene  Whitt 
Everett  Williamson 
Harvard  Winn 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Arthur  Craft 
Leland   Crosby 
Warren  Godfrey 
Thomas  Horton 
Lewis  Janey 
Clyde  A.  Kivett 
Wilson  Myrick 
Myron  Whitman 
Newland  Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Batson 
William  Barber 
Elbert  Bryant 
Barney  Caviness 
Jesse  Holleman 
Claude  Hicks 
Frank  Hutchins 
F.  E.  Mickle 
Thomas  Reavis 
Charles   Vanhoy 
D.  C.  Winston 
Thomas  C.  Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

Shelton  Anderson 
Carlton  Calloway 
Lindsay  Chavis 


William  Hill 
Ernest  Hudspeth 
Ralph  Johnson 
William  Justice 
Thomas  Little 
Joseph  McPherson 
Jack  McRary 
Percy  Newsome 
Robert  Orrell 
Frank  Raby 
Richard    Sprinkle 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Connie  Dickens 
Bert  Ferguson 
William  Hare 
Monroe  Keith 
Randolph  Miller 
David  Odham 
Walter  Taylor 
Robert  Worthington 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Fletcher  Castlebury 
Talmage  Daughtry 
James  Harvel 
Ray  Laramore 
James  Stepp 
William  Young 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach 
James   Corn 
Archie  Castlebury 
Fred  Dysen 
Charles  Griffin 
Blaine  Griffin 
Caleb  Hill 
N.  B.  Johnson 
Lewis  Parker 
Cling  Shelton 
Douglas  Wilkes 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
Charles  Banks 
Clyde  Bolton 
J.  B.  Burrow 
Letcher  Castlebury 
Duke  Davis 
James  Ferrell 
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Morris  Hicks 
Thomas  Hudson 
Haynes  Hewitt 
Howard  Key 
Wilfred    Land 
John  Maxwell 
Ernest  Owens 
Luther  Pierce 
Ernest  Rivenbark 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Eugene  Alexander 
Alvis  Browning 
Thomas  Brooks 
Charles  Crotts 
William  Craven 
Woodfin  Fowler 
Pearly  Funderburk 
John  Hildreth 
Hoyette  Hudson 
Thomas  McCarter 
Ben  Overby 
Homer  Smith 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Harold  Brown 
Floyd  Combs 
Lake  Cooper 
Robert  Ellis 
J.  B.  Grooms 
David  Kirksey 
William  Knight 
Walter  Merritt 
Marvin  Miller 
James  Patterson 
Charles  Pollard 
James  L.  Singleton 
Edwin  Shuler 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Everett  Bell 
Lewis  Crawford 
John  Drum 
Bennie  Holland 
James  Hicks 
David  Hodge 
Norman  McGee 
Alton  Morgan 
James  Montford 
James  Rector 
Adolph  Watson 
Eldridge  Ward 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

Earl  Atwood 
Alphus  Bowman 
James  Douglas 
Horace   Faulkner 
Bernard  Griffin 
Alfred  Holleman 
Frank  Lewis 
Glenn   O'Quinn 
Eli  Philemon 
Andrew  Powell 
Homer  Quick 
Lonnie  Sloan 
Thomas  Welch 
Olive  Weaver 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

Charles  Lloyd 
Jennings  Norris 
Claudius  Pickett 
Linwood  Potter 
Howard  Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Clarence  Ashburn 
Bernice   Baker 
Lemon  Finch 
Hubert  Jones 
J.  C.  Mobley 
Robert  McKee 
Troy  Powell 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert  Alexander 
Henry  Abernathy 
John  Caddell 
Montford  Glasgow 
George    Gibson 
George  Hill 
Caleb  Jolly 
Clarence  King 
Wilson  Medlin 
George  McManus 
Edward   Martin 
Hansel  Pate 
Paul  Rhodes 
Marshall  Scoggins 
Winfred  Whitlock 
Richard  Wilder 
Roy  Wyrick 


Brains  have  never  been  known  to  swell  a  head.— Selected. 
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|  CHRISTMAS  I 

I;  Christmas    marks    the    coming    into    the  * 

f  world  of  a  new  force  whose  beneficience  has  % 

%  never  ceased ;  a  force  so  human  and  compas-  % 

%  sionate  that  little  children  sing  of  it  with  ♦> 

f  glee,  and  yet  a  force  so  god-like  that  angels  * 

f  sounded  its  marching  music  to  the  world.  % 

%.  The    fires    that    burn    on    happy    hearth-  |; 

%  stones  are  its  altar  fires,  the  cherishing  of  * 

*  children's    joys    its    alms,    the    loyalties    of  f 
f  friendship  its  shining  ritual.     And  its  sac-  * 

*  raments    are    Christmas    cheer,    Christmas  $. 
|*  charity,  Christmas  hope. — Selected.  * 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE 

In  the  silence  of  the  night  as  shepherds  watched  their  flocks,  in  the  brilliant 
radiance  of  the  Bethlehem  Star,  in  the  glory  of  the  Lord  the  angels  brought 
the  eternal  message.  Fear  not:  for  behold^  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

In  the  silence  of  the  night  came  the  eternal  message  as  angels  herald  the 
birth  of  the  new  born  King  praising  God.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  heaven  was  filled  with  sweet  melody  praising  God.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  In  the  silence  of  tonight  let  Christ 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  heaven  be  in  our  hearts.  In  the  silencie  of  tonight 
let  Christ  in,  and  heaven  will  ring  in  sweet  melody  praising  God  and  all  His 
work  on  earth  as  in  Heaven. — Selected. 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

In  a  recent  issule  of  the  Liberty  magazine,  the  editor  proposes 
a  creed  for  the  average  American  Business  man.  "Realizing  that 
I  came  here  bringing  nothing  and  that  I  can  take  nothing  away 
and  feeling  the  responsibility  of  stewardship  over  those  things 
which  I  have  accumulated  I  desire  that  they  shall  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  my  fellowmen— by  giving  happiness  to  oth- 
ers my  own  cup  of  joy  may  be  full." 

What  a  splendid  condition  of  affairs  would  be  brought  about  if 
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men  generally  would  make  this  their  creed  and  incorporate  it  into 
their  last  will  and  testament. 

The  Christmas  spirit  is  everywhere  in  evidence — the  message  of 
peace  on  Earth  and  Good  Will  to  Men,  will  be  proclaimed  from 
pulpit  and  platform,  men  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  go  out  of 
their  way  in  order  to  spread  a  little  Christmas  cheer.  Thousands 
of  homes  will  be  visited  by  Santa  Glaus  because  charitable  men  and 
organizations  will  make  his  visit  possible. 

As  long  as  love  and  generosity  and  devotion  exist,  so  long  will 
men  share  with  the  less  fortunate  and  for  a  short  season  at  least 
usher  in  a  world-brotherhood. 

If  only  the  Christmas  season  were  not  so  short,  if  only  this 
Christmas  spirit  could  be  spread  out  over  the  succeeding  months, 
if  men  would  only  feel  the  responsibility  of  stewardship  over  those 
things  which  they  have  accumulated  and  use  them,  day  by  day,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  fellowmen,  then  truly  by  giving  hap- 
piness to  others  their  own  cup  of  joy  would  be  full. 


R.  R.  CLARK 

The  sudden  death  of  R.  R.  Clark,  an  editor  of  recognized  ability 
and  influence,  has  removed  from  our  midst  a  stalwart  character 
who  will  be  missed  not  alone  by  close  and  intimate  friends  of  his 
community,  but  by  scores  who  admired  him  throughout  the  state. 

His  wide  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  gave  him  an  as- 
surance to  discriminate  between  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
therefore,  his  position  in  all  public  issues  was  one  taken  from  the 
viewpoint  of  right  and  not  because  the  idea  was  popular. 

In  his  writings  he  inspired  confidence  in  those  who  differed  with 
him  in  opinion,  realizing  that  his  editorial  comments  were  given 
with  a  hope  of  creating  a  high  sense  of  justice  td  all  concerned.  He 
loved  his  fellowman  and  every  public  trust  committed  to  his  care 
was  given  the  same  attention  as  if  the  commission  was  his  own 
personal  affair.  This  discharge  of  duty  was  exemplified  by  the 
attention  he  gave  as  a  member  of  governing  body  of  State  Hospit- 
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al,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  member  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  advocated  with  his  facile  pen  a  square  and  fair  deal  in  all  pub- 
lic issues,  and  demanded  the  same  from  his  co-workers.  He  will 
be  missed  in  the  state,  and  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill,  if  at  all.  He 
was  a  fine  friend  to  all  public  institutions,  and  we  will  miss  him  as 
a  sympathetic  friend  and  wise  counselor. 


THE  HERMITAGE— A  SHRINE 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventn  president  oi  the  United  States, 
had  a  humble  but  gentle  birth.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1765,  settling  in  North  Carolina  near  Wax- 
haw,  S.  C,  but  soon  after  died,  leaving  to  his  widow  a  half-cleared 
farm  in  a  new  settlement.  Anarew  Jackson  was  known  by  his 
constituents  as  '"Old  Hickory",  due  to  his  toughness  in  meeting 
emergencies  and  each  time  rising  stronger  and  more  courageous 
to  battle  with  conditions  as  presented  before  and  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Revolution  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age; 
his  encounters  with  the  Indians  were  outstanding  for  his  strategy ; 
he  was  known  by  the  Indians  as  "Sharp  Knife"  and  his  victory  at 
the  famous  "Battle  of  New  Orleans"  January  8th,  1815,  in  repuls- 
ing the  British,  was  a  most  remarkable  achievement  both  for 
strategy  and  bravery. 

In  the  new  state  of  Tennessee  Jackson  was  soon  recognized  for 
his  rugged  honesty,  courage  and  untiring  leadership,  therefore,  he 
forged  to  the  front  both  as  a  statesman  and  politician  of  unusual 
chicanery. 

Just  lately,  the  ladies  comprising  the  "Hermitage  Association", 
of  Tennessee  with  the  aid  of  federal  funds,  are  restoring  Jackson's 
home,  the  Hermitage  with  its  five  hundred  acreage  including  the 
cabins  for  its  trusted  slaves,  in  its  19th  century  likeness.  The 
statement  is  voiced  from  this  organization  of  women,  having  the 
sentiment  and  ambition  of  all  southern  women  to  keep  history 
straight  that  "everything  will  be  done  to  place  this  shrine  before 
the  public  in  the  best  condition  and  give  it  its  original  appearance." 
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A  CUSTOM 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  institution  to  take  a  week's  vacation, 
and  Christmas  week  has  been  the  accepted  time  for  this  annual 
event. 

The  activities  of  every  department  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  will  be  discontinued,  the  holiday  beginning  with  Christmas 
Eve. 

Therefore,  we  bid  our  friends  adieu,  with  hopes  of  a  happy 
Christmas  and  New  Year  radiant  with  peace  and  good  will. 


I  KEEP  FAITH  WITH  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Would  you  taste  the  sweetest  joy  of  Christmas  .  .  .  know  it  in 
all  its  fullness  ?  Then  make  glad  the  heart  of  a  child !  For  where 
the  children  are,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  Christmas! 

For  "such  as  these,"  Christmas  is  the  very  embodiment  of  all 
that  "abideth."  And  he  who  keeps  Christmas  with  childhood, 
walks  with  Faith,  shares  the  expectancy  of  Hope  .  .  .  knows  the 
fulfillment  of  love. 

In  Faith,  "Dear  Santa"  is  scrawled  by  tiny  fingers.  In  Hope, 
little  stockings  are  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care.  And  Love 
makes  childhood's  dreams  come  true ! 

The  magic  touch  of  Christmas  makes  children  of  us  all!  It  leads 
us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Day  of  Days !  Through  childhood's  eyes 
alone  do  we  behold  its  eternal  beauty. 

Whoever  you  are  .  .  .  wherever  you  be  .  .  .  yours  may  be  the 
joy  of  making  Christmas  Merry  for  some  child.  Thereby  you  will 
find  me. 

For  I  keep  Faith  with  young  folks. 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  Christmas ! 

There  is  no  sight  so  pitiful, 

Nor  quite  so  sad — forlorn — 
As  children  who  have  not  a  gift 

At  break  of  Christmas  Morn. 
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There's  naught  to  bring  joy  more  complete, 

Nor  any  higher  pay 
In  dividends,  than  bringing  cheer 

To  tots  on  Christmas  Day. 

To  hear  their  shouts  of  happy  zest — 

To  see  their  bright  eyes  shine, 
Brings  to  one's  mind  in  holy  thought, 

The  Christmas  Child  Divine. 

For,  does  He  not  say  to  the  world — 

So  we  may  kindly  be — 
"As  ye  do  to  the  least  of  these, 

So  do  you  unto  me?" 

The  following  contributions  to  the  Boys'  Christmas  Fund  have 
been  received  to  date : 

A  Friend,  Concord  $  5.00 

Herman  Cone    Greensboro   25.00 

Davidson  County  Welfare  Dept.,  Curry  F.  Lopp,  Supt.,  Lexington  5.00 

P.  H.  Fleming,  Supt.  Public  Welfare,  Burlington  5.00 

Rowan  County  Charity  Organization   Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Supt 5.00 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  Elkin 5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Davidson,   Charlotte   5.00 

W.  M.  Newton,  Pasadena,  California  2.50 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison,  Charlotte  50.00 

Rotary  Club,  High  Point 15.00 

A  Friend,   South   Carolina  5.00 

Forsyth   County,    (General   Fund)    _ 10.00 

Bernard  M.   Cone,   Greensboro   ~ 10.00 

Iredell  County  Welfare  Department,  Statesville, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert,  Supt. 5.00 

L.  D.  Coltrane,  Concord 2.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gregory  and  Friend,  Cooleemee  7.00 

Spartan  Grain  &  Mill  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  ...„ , 5.00 

O.  G.  Reynolds,  Supt.,  Public  Welfare,  Rockingham  _ 6.00 

Judge  W.  M.  Yorke    Greensboro 5.00 

Juvenile    Commission,   Greensboro „ 4.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.   Myers,  Charlotte   5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 5.00 

Mecklenburg   County 40.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 

When  Angels  Sing  world-wide, 

"The    earth    has    grown   old   with    its 
burden  of  care, 
But   at    Christmas    it    always   is 
young, 
The    heart    of    the    jewel    burns    lus- 
trous and  fair, 
And    its    soul,    full    of    music,    breaks 
forth  on  the  air, 
When  the   song  of  the  angels  is 
sung." 

— o — 
Happy  America 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
now  roll  along  the  unbroken  song  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 
But  Italy  and  other  foreign  nations 
of  the  earth  are  too  busy  seeking  to 
kill  human  beings  to  hear  the  mes- 
sage of  peace.  The  trumpet  blasts  of 
war  profane  this  blessed  season  in 
several   foreign   lands.     Thrice  happy 


undying  remembrance. 
You  cannot  cut  Christmas  out  of  the 
calendar  nor  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
world. 

— o — 
Some  Victories  are  Defeats 
It  is  very  generally  accepted  that 
wars  are  made  by  the  rulers  and  are 
fought  by  the  popele.  Typical  of 
the  selfishness  and  ruthlessness  of 
many  men  in  high  places  is  the  fa- 
mous utterance  of  Napoleon.  When 
Prince  Metternich  told  him  that  a 
certain  plan  of  his  would  cost  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
Napoleon  haughtily  answered:  "A 
100,000  men!  What  is  a  100,000  men 
to  me?"  And  Metternich  walked  to 
the  window  and  threw  it  open  and 
said.  "Let  all  Europe  hear  that 
atrocious  sentiment."  But  Europe 
has   not   learned   the   lesson,   nor   has 


is    America     because    it    is    at    peace      the    rest   of   the   world.     When    force 


with  all  the  world.  But  is  it  at 
peace  with  its  God?  The  biblical  ad- 
monition is  that  "They  who  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
— o — 
Universal  Joy; 
The  universal  joy  of  Christmas  is 
certainly  wonderful.  No  other  joy 
on  earth  takes  such  a  gripping  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We  ring 
the  bells  when  princes  are  born,  or 
toll  a  mournful  dirge  when  great  men 
pass  away.  Nations  have  their  red- 
letter  days,  their  carnivals  and  fes- 
tivals, but  once  in  the  year,  and  on- 
ly once,  the  whole  world  stands  still 
to  celebrate  the  advent  of  a  life.  On- 
ly   Jesus     of     Nazareth     claims     this 


meets  force,  death  falls  upon  all. 
There  are  victories  that  are  defeats. 
How  can  a  war-riven  world  and  hu- 
man hearts  filled  with  hatred  to  their 
feJlowman  welcome  the  coming  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace?  We  have  failed  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  true  Christi- 
anity when  we  carry  bitterness  in 
our  hearts  towards  our  fellowmen, 
no  matter  what  their  race  or  color. 
■ — o — 
Dissatisfaction  Rife 
There  is  excessive  striving  and  un- 
rest in  the  world  today.  It  gives  ev- 
idence of  an  unsatisfied  universe. 
Men  are  searching  for  happiness  and 
contentment.  The  search  in  most 
instances,   is   in  the   wrong  direction. 
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Some  think  the  government  can  give 
them  support  and  happiness.  The 
poor  ask  for  money;  the  rich  seek  to 
be  richer  still  never  satisfied;  the 
ambitious  look  for  fame,  for  power, 
position:  the  politicians  seek  to  re- 
main in  office,  and  in  most  cases, 
look  more  to  their  own  selfish  ends 
than  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 
There  was  a  ship-wrecked  crew, 
drifting  for  days  in  a  small  boat  and 
suffered  the  agonies  of  thirst  under 
a  tropical  sun.  When  all  hope  had 
been  abanboned  they  saw  a  ship  bear- 
ing towards  them.  They  called  out 
as  loud  as  their  parched  throats 
would  let  them,  "Water!  water!"  The 
answer  came,  "Dip  your  buckets  ov- 
the  side."  Without  knowing  it,  they 
had  drifted  where  the  mighy  Ama- 
zon carries  its  fresh  water  far  out 
to  sea.  They  were  floating  on  an 
ocean  of  plenty  though  they  knew  it 
not.  Even  so  all  about  us  is  the 
ocean  of  God's  grace  and  love  ready 
to  fill  your  soul  with  satisfaction  and 
joy. 

Farmers  op  Tomorrow 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  farm  co-operative  work  lies  in  the 
encouragement  and  knowledge  given 
young  farm  people.  Contests  are 
held  for  livestock  and  crops  raised 
by  these  budding  farmers.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  them  in  scientific  farm- 
ing, marketing  and  distribution. 
Theirs  is  an  opportunity  that  few  of 
their  forbears  had.  The  result  of 
this  is  to  better  the  outlook  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  future — and  to 
make  it  inevitable  that  the  farmer  of 
tomorrow  will  be  a  better  crop  scien- 
tist, a  better  business  man,  and  more 


valuable  citizen,  thr.n  the  farmer  of 
yesterday.  Mr.  McC.ure,  head  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Co-Opera- 
tive  organization  of  farmers,  with 
his  fiddling  band  of  three  musicians, 
(who,  by  the  way,  made  splendid 
mountain  music,)  in  Durham  a  few 
days  ago,  gave  an  intensely  interest- 
ing account  of  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  that  organization,  and  what 
it  is  doing  for  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  in  Western  North  Carolina.  It 
gave  one  a  thrill  to  hear  of  the  many 
avenues  that  are  being  opened  for 
new  endeavors  among  the  sturdy 
mountaineers,  and  with  what  enthu- 
siasm they  are  prosecuting  the  pro- 
jects with  ever  increasing  success. 
This  columnist  wishes  them  god  speed 
in  their  laudable  work  of  finding  new 
avenues  out  of  old  ruts  and  creating 
new  industries! 

— o — 
Destroying  War-Like  Toys 
Chicag-o  has  begun  among  its  60 
schools  a  crusade  against  war-like 
toys  and  destroyed  over  two  bushel 
basketfuls  of  guns  and  the  like  of 
playthings  regarded  as  accident  and 
crime  breeders.  It  strikes  me  it  is  a 
good  move  to  eliminate  accidents  and 
war  trend  ideas.  Safety  first,  and  this 
should  be  inculcated  in  the  young  down 
to  the  smallest  tot.  There  are  too 
many  toys  suggestive  of  war.  and 
many  of  them  are  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  children.  Then,  too,  there 
is  too  much  war  talk  abroad  in 
the  land.  With  people,  papers  and 
radios  all  busy  on  the  same  subject 
is  making  war  impressions  on  young 
minds,  and  keeping  alive  the  coals  of 
conflict  and  bloodshed,  which  may 
grow  into  a  flame,  in  growing  young 
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minds    beyond  control.     Seems  to  me  and   n>t   give   them   miniature   imita- 

parents   would   rather   tell  their  chil-  tive  weapons  of  war,  which  frequent- 

dren    about    geese    going    south,    field  ly  do  much  .damage    and  at  the  same 

mice  in  the  corn  shocks,  and  popcorn  time  cause     sorrow     in     the     family, 

balls  and  molasses  candy,  than  about  Let's  get  away  from  war,  and  every- 

children  killed  by  the  Italian  bombers  thing     that     is     suggestive     of     war, 

and  white  soldiers  mutilated  by  Eth-  whether  in  stories  of  the  foreign  con- 

iopians.     Give     the      children      some-  flicts,  or  toys  that  suggest  war  ideas, 

thing    pleasing    to    think    about    and  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  in- 

make  their  lives  sweeter,  and  not  blot  clined." 
their  vision  with  the  horrors  of  war, 


CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 


Christmas  is  one  day  of  the  year 
When  all  the  world  should  be  of  good  cheer. 
Everyone  should  show  their  friendship 
On  this  sabbath  day  of  worship. 

As  church  bells  are  merrily  ringing 

Many  little  children  carols  are  singing. 

What  does  it  mean  to  you  when 

They  sing  "peace  on  earth  good  will  toward  men?" 

There  are  many  very  happy  greetings 
At  many  large,  long-sought  meetings. 
With  each  of  the  different  gifts  sent 
A  hearty  token  of  friendship  is  meant. 

Think  of  the  missionaries  and  Red  Cross  association 
With  their  good  will  posts  in  every  foreign  nation, 
Making  possible  good  will  toward  men  and  peace  on  earth, 
As  every  one  joins  in  celebrating  Christ's  birth. 

So  let's  make  it  a  season  of  the  year  when 
Everyone  tries  to  make  happy  his  fellow  men. 
May  the  whole  world  ever  so  full  of  cheer 
Enjoy  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 

—Walter  E.  Watters. 
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THE  TWELFTH  DAY 


(Young 

Epiphany  is  sometimes  called  the 
Twelfth  Day,  because  it  is  observed 
twelve  days  after  Christmas.  It  is 
the  time  we  celebrate  the  manifesta- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  the  Wise  men  when 
they  came  from  the  East  to  worship 
Him.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
element  of  time  means  little.  We 
do  not  know,  and  we  probably  never 
shall  know,  when  these  ancient  stu- 
dents of  the  stars  made  their  journey 
to  Bethlehem  to  do  honor  to  the  new- 
born-King. It  is  not  without  point, 
however,  that  Epiphany  falls  so  soon 
after  we  celebrate  the  coming  of 
Jesus.  On  Christmas  He  manifested 
Himself  to  the  shepherds  who  were 
Jews,  and  at  Epiphany  to  the  Wise- 
men  who  were  Gentiles,  which  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  His 
great  heart  is  open  to  both.  At  the 
beginning  He  was  sought  out  and  vis- 
ited by  men  regardless  of  race  or 
tongue,  and  at  the  end  of  His  life  He 
commanded  His  Church  to  go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  The  attempt  to  lim- 
it His  will  and  purpose  to  any  race 
or  class  is  deliberately  to  misread 
His  life  story  and  to  limit  what  He 


Folks) 

clearly  intended  for  all  men  to  a  fa- 
vorite few. 

It  would  be  possible  to  spend  a  long 
time  in  showing  how  Christianity  has 
taken  over  many  words  and  forms  of 
heathenism  and  given  them  a  Chris- 
tian meaning.  This  is  true  of  the 
word  Epiphany.  It  was  in  use  par- 
ticularly among  the  pagan  Greeks, 
who  had  a  festival  they  observed  in 
commemoration  of  the  manifestation 
of  one  of  their  deities  in  any  partic- 
ular place.  We  need  not  be  in  the 
least  disturbed  because  the  Church 
has  appropriated  forms  of  pagan 
thought  and  custom,  for  if  it  has  it 
has  first  emptied  them  of  their  heath- 
en meaning  and  given  them  a  strictly 
Christian  content.  This  practice 
?hows  how  negligible  forms  in  them- 
selves are.  What  matters  is  that 
they  be  given  the  right  meaning.  The 
very  term  carries  with  it  the  con- 
viction among  us  that  our  Lord  has 
manifested  Himself;  but  it  goes  be- 
yond that  and  declares  that  He  mani- 
fested Himself  to  others  as  well  as 
to  ourselves.  The  same  law  that 
makes  Him  the  Saviour  of  all. 


BELLS  ACROSS  THE  SNOW 

0  Christmas,  merry  Christmas! 

It  is  really  come  again, 
With  its  memories  and  greetings, 

With  its  joy  and  with  its  pain. 


— Selected. 
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THE  FIRTS  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


By  Vesta  P. 

Gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh 
were  the  world's  first  Christmas 
gifts.  Over  mountains  and  plains, 
by  lonely  valleys  and  swift  rivers, 
the  Wise  Men  of  old  traveled  for 
weeks  guided  by  a  new  light  in  the 
heavens.  There  is  no  story  more 
beautiful  than  the  journey  of  the 
Magi  of  the  East — how  they  came 
''with  speed"  to  a  town  of  Judea  en- 
throned on  the  everlasting  hills.  And 
these  travelers  from  afar  brought 
with  them  precious  treasures. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  old- 
est Wise  Man  was  Melchior,  and  he 
brought  his  gold  in  a  box  shaped  like 
a  shrine  and  inlaid  with  Oriental 
jewels.  Before  the  Christ  Child  Mel- 
chior bowed  his  head  and  presented 
a  gift  of  great  value — gold  a  trea- 
sure of  the  ages,  desired  by  all  na- 
tions in  every  century.  Men  used 
gold  as  a  means  of  wealth  and  ex- 
change long  before  definite  money 
systems  were  established.  It  was 
easily  beaten  and  shaped  into  any 
desirable  form,  and  gold  was  coin  of 
the  realm  in  any  land.  A  little  gold 
in  the  purse  would  buy  fleet  Arabian 
horses  and  camels  of  the  desert.  It 
would  buy  spices  from  India  and 
silks  from  China;  it  would  buy  herds 
of  sheep  and  golden  fields  of  grain. 
A  man  who  traveled  with  gold  in  his 
possession  could  buy  what  he  wanted 
of  material  commodities.  And  so,  to 
the  humble  babe,  who  was  to  grow  to 
be  a  man  knowing  true  values  and 
teaching  real  worth,  was  given  gold. 
A  great  gift  and  precious,  thought 
the    Wise    Men    for    their    experience 


Crawford 

had  taught  them  that  gold  opened 
the  doors  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  Melchior's  gold  came  from 
Ophir,  that  strange  mysterious  land 
from  whence  came  "golden  wedges," 
pieces  of  shining  yellow  metal,  thick 
at  one  end  and  thin  at  the  other.  In 
the  Arabic  language  Ophir  is  a  gen- 
eral term  meaning  rich  land,  and 
hence  the  Ophir  referred  to  in  the 
Bible  may  have  been  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  or  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  in  that 
far-famed  land  of  Sheba.  Or  per- 
haps from  the  distant  shores  of  Mal- 
abar came  the  yellow  gold  that  Mel- 
chior carried  in  a  jewelled  box  to 
Him  who  was  to  say:  "Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth." 

Balthasar,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  man  of  middle  age  and  of  great 
learning,  brought  also  his  gift  a 
commodity  of  great  value  to  men  of 
his  time.  In  a  covered  horn  Balthas- 
ar brought  myrrh,  a  precious  eastern 
incense.  For  ages  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  Asiatic  and  African  peo- 
ples had  used  incense  in  their  religi- 
ous ceremonies  and  to  do  honor  to 
guests  and  to  the  nobility.  Houses 
were  perfumed  with  incense  and  it 
was  burned  in  the  streets  where 
kings  passed.  In  a  special  spice  mix- 
ture, containing  four  ingredients, 
myrrh  was  one  of  the  essentials. 

This  famous  myrrh  of  ancient  com- 
merce was  bought  in  pieces  one  to 
three  inches  in  diametre,  and 
of  a  reddish  brown  color  streaked 
with  white.  The  flavor,  bitter  but 
extremely   aromatic    was   due   to   the 
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presence  of  a  certain  oil  called 
myrrhol.  It  is  believed  that  the 
name  myrrh  comes  from  the  Arabian 
word  marra,  meaning  to  be  bitter. 
But  other  traditions  relate  that 
Myrrha,  the  daughter  of  Cinyras, 
King  of  Cyprus,  fled  to  Arabia  and 
was  there  changed  into  a  myrrh  tree. 

But  the  myrrh  producing  plant 
was  not  really  tree-like  in  height,  at 
least  not  like  a  tall  tree.  Bushy  in 
proportions  and  ragged  in  appear- 
ance, the  spiny  myrrh  shrub  Balsa- 
modendron  myrrha  clung  to  the  hill- 
sides of  the  most  moist  ranges  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  The  sparse 
leaves  were  bright  green^  oval  in 
shape,  and  definitely  veined.  The 
gum  or  resin  exuded  from  the  bark 
just  above  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
These  viscous  drops,  upon  emergence, 
were  light  and  golden  in  color  like 
honey,  but  exposure  to  the  air  and 
amalgamation  with  many  other  drops 
transformed  them  into  darker  and 
harder  lumps.  In  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, the  great  king  mentions  myrrh 
as  one  of  the  "powders  of  the  mer- 
chant," and  refers  to  a  person  com- 
ing out  of  the  wilderness  "perfumed 
with  myrrh."  And  it  was  in  all 
probability,  myrrh  of  this  same  va- 
riety that  Balthasar  brought  to  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Caspar,  who,  it  was  said,  was  only 
twenty  when  he  journeyed  into  the 
land  of  Judea,  carried  with  him 
frankincense,  a  resin  much  like 
myrrh  but  even  more  valued.  This 
useful  and  even  luxurious  product 
came  from  a  variety  of  the  trees  of 
the  genus  BosweUva.  Five  species, 
and  perhaps  more,  of  this  tree  grew 
wild  in  parts  of  Abyssinia,  East  Af- 


rica, Central  India,  and  Arabia. 
From  these  countries  came  caravans 
bearing  the  precious  frankincense  to 
the  Egyptians,  to  the  Persians,  to 
the  Babylonians,  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  many  other  Eastern  peoples.  The 
Hebrews,  alone,  used  368  pounds  of 
frankincense  yearly  in  making  a  holy 
ointment  for  use  in  church  ritual. 
Furthermore,  this  incense  burned 
with  such  a  brilliant  flame  that  the 
material  was  much  in  demand  for 
this  purpose.  Also,  it  was  of  great 
medicinal  value  for  use  as  a  power- 
ful  disinfectant. 

The  tree  from  which  the  gum  was 
gathered  attained  various  heights 
according  to  its  type  and  the  condi- 
tions of  elevation,  moisture  and 
richness  of  soil.  In  Bible  times  oc- 
casional trees  grew  to  be  forty  feet 
tall,  but  a  far  greater  number  were 
only  shrubs,  sometimes  thickly  matt- 
ed on  the  hillsides.  The  trees  that 
grew  on  the  Arabian  mountains  were 
better  than  the  plains  variety  and 
in  some  respects  resembled  vigorous 
pear  trees.  Other  types  were 
branched  like  the  hawthorn. 

May  to  September  was  the  gather- 
ing season  in  which  the  bark  of  the 
tree  was  cut  to  permit  the  emergence 
of  a  milky  juice,  which,  upon  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  hardened  into  resi- 
nous lumps  white  to  yellow  brown 
in  color.  The  purest  kind  of  frank- 
incense, however,  was  composed  of 
colorless  lumps  covered  with  a  pow- 
dery substance.  The  franincense 
gum  of  Arabia  was  called  luban,  but 
the  desert  tribes  named  the  African 
product  asli. 

Precious  gifts  of  earthly  use  and 
benefit  were  The  first  Christmas  pres- 
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ents.  And  yet  attached  to  them  were  Perhaps  the  Wise  Men  did  not  think 

certain   spiritual   and   symbolic   attri-  of   thes-e   later   implications,   but  cer- 

butes.     For  instance,  it  has  been  said  tainly   their   hearts   were   filled    with 

that   the   gold   represented   the   king-  love  and    worship  as  they    presented 

ship    of    Jesus;    the    myrrh    foretold  their  treasure   to   the   newborn   King 

his    tragic    death;    and    the    frankin-  at  Bethlehem, 
cense  was  evidence  of  the  godhehad. 


THE  BOY  OF  NAZARETH 

Whenever  Christmas  anthems  ring 

And  Christmas  lights  are  gay, 
I  seem  to  see  the  manger  bed 

In  which  the  Savior  lay ; 
But,  looking  down  the  later  years 

Of  mingled  tears  and  joy 
I  wish  that  I  could  picture  him 

An  eager,  laughing  boy. 

Through  skill  of  artists'  brush  and  pen 

The  Holy  Infant's  face 
Is  known  to  all — its  beauty  rare, 

Its  innocence  and  grace. 
But  once  he  was  a  restless  lad 

With  many  a  simple  toy, 
I'd  like  a  picture  of  him  then — 

When  Jesus  was  a  boy. 

We  have  no  words  of  how  he  grew 

Or  of  his  mother's  care ; 
Of  Joseph  teaching  him  the  trade 

The  carpenter  would  share. 
I  would  that  I  might  know  his  way 

My  hours  to  employ ; 
I  would  that  I  could  see  the  Christ 

When  he  was  just  a  boy. 

— L.  Mitchell  Thornton. 
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THE  WORLD'S  NIGHT  OF  WONDER 

(Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle) 


Darkness  was  falling  over  Bethle- 
hem. Upon  the  mountains  rising 
high  above  the  little  village  of  Judea 
careful  shepherds  brought  their 
flocks  togteher  that  they  might  find 
repose  in  safety  while  watch  was 
kept  against  marauding  wolves.  It 
was  a  pastoral  of  peaceful  life  that 
centuries  of  repetition  had  made 
commonplace,  yet  it  was  the  one  scene 
of  them  all  predestined  to  become  im- 
mortal. It  was  the  culmination  of 
the  centuries;  it  was  the  climax  of 
he  tworld's  great  pastorals. 

Down  in  Bethlehem  the  scene  was 
different.  There  was  crowding  and 
confusion,  though  even  there  were 
found  the  elements  of  peace.  Among 
the  throng  drawn  to  its  streets  from 
many  places  by  the  dreaded  power  of 
Rome  were  two  late  comers.  They 
were  a  young  man  and  his  youthful 
wife  who  must  have  reached  the 
town  at  just  about  the  time  the  shep- 
herds on  the  hills  were  gathering  their 
flocks  for  restful  sleep.  They,  too, 
sought  rest,  for  they  had  traveled 
far;  but  though  the  man  was  of  the 
lineage  of  David,  the  great  Shepherd 
King  there  was  no  room  for  him  nor 
his  wife  in  all  the  homes  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

The  only  place  available  for  these 
road-weary  travelers  was  in  a  stable; 
and  there  among  the  cattle  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  like  home- 
less vagrants,  they  made  their  bed 
of  straw.  There  was  feasting  in  the 
inn  where  shelter  was  denied  them. 
There  were  rejoicings  and  many  hap- 
py reunitings   of   separated    families 


among  the  homes  where  rooms  could 
not  be  found  for  them.  There  were 
amid  the  throng  some  who  were 
counted  in  their  day  as  persons  of 
importance,  but  their  remembrance 
and  their  names  have  long  since  van- 
ished from  all  human  knowledge,  and 
the  fact  that  Bethlehem  was  filled  to 
overflowing  on  that  night  would  have 
been  forgotten  centuries  ago  but  for 
the  man  and  woman  whose  only  place 
of  rest  was  in  a  stable. 

Then  came  the  moment  of  the  one 
Event  that  made  the  night  immortal. 
Upon  the  hills  the  drowsy  shepherds 
kept  their  age-old  watch,  silently  and 
half  asleep;  but  sure  to  spring  alert- 
ly tc  the  rescue  if  danger  threatened 
any  of  their  flock.  Through  all  the 
town  the  sound  of  feasting  died  away 
and  silence,  broken  only  by  some 
barking  dog  or  by  the  gentle  wind 
of  night  enveloped  town  and  hill. 
Within  the  stable  sleep  had  come  but 
it  was  not  to  last  the  night. 

The  woman  stirred  uneasily  upon 
her  low,  hard  bed  of  straw,  and  then 
awoke.  Her  hour  had  come.  The  thin 
shrill  cry  of  life's  first  breath  stirred 
through  the  quiet  of  the  cattle  stall. 
Where  two  had  been  there  now  were 
three. 

Nor  were  the  loneliness  and  si- 
lence of  the  hills  to  be  unbroken  till 
the  dawn.  The  heaven  flamed  with 
sudden  and  unwonted  light,  and  there 
appeared  before  the  shepherds, 
startled  into  wakefulness  such  as  no 
wolf's  attack  could  bring,  celestial 
messengers  with  songs  of  praise  that 
have  never  yet  been  stilled,  and  will 
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not  be  until  they  merge  into  the 
mighty  anthem  of  the  world's  com- 
plete redemption. 

All  through  the  silent  early  hours 
of  this  most  wonderful  of  nights,  still 
following  the  flashing  star  of  man- 
kind's highest  destiny,  men  of  the 
East  wise  with  a  wisdom  passing  all 
cur  understanding,  measured  off  the 
last  leagues  of  their  weary  journey. 
From  lands  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
the  flock  of  Bethlehem  they  came  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  Infant  who, 
as  their  deep  lore  had  taught  them, 
was  destined  to  appear  in  later  days 
as  Master  of  the  later  truths.  They 
came  and  worshipped  and  withdrew 
mto  that  obscurity  from  whence  they 
had  appeared  for  one  brief  hour  to 
take  their  part  in  the  sublime  recep- 


tion to  the  n;w-born  King  of  Truth. 

Almost  two  thousand  years  have 
run  their  courses  since  that  night 
when  Christ  was  born.  Today  we 
celebrate  that  far-off  and  divine 
event  which  has  transformed  the 
world.  The  Infant  cradled  then  so 
meanly  in  a  manger  has  become  man- 
kind's supreme  ideal.  The  vision  of 
the  Wise  Men  has  been  vindicated. 
So  long  as  that  prophetic  vision,  sym- 
boled  by  a  star,  is  net  forgotten  by 
the  souls  of  men,  so  long  as  that  rare 
chorus  of  ths  angels  holds  its  charm 
to  thrill  the  hearts  of  men,  so  long 
as  that  immortal  life  retains  its  pow- 
er to  guide  the  lives  of  men5  all  will 
be  well  on  earth  and  peace  will  dwell 
with   man. 


A  NEGRO  WAITER  AND  AN  ENGLISH  LORD 

Lord  Balfour  in  praising  waiters  that  served  him  in  Wash- 
ington tells  a  story  that  any  southern  man  who  knows  and 
appreciates  the  negro  will  enjoy  and  stamp  as  the  real  article. 
Here  is  Lord  Balfour's  story: 

"I  was  at  a  hotel  where  all  the  waiters  were  colored  men.  On 
the  first  evening  I  pushed  away  the  menu  and  gave  the  waiter 
a  coin. 

"  'Just  bring  me  a  good  dinner/  I  said.  He  brought  me  an 
excellent  dinner.     I  continued  this  plan  a  fortnight. 

"When  I  left  my  waiter  said  to  me,  'Goodbye,  sah,  an'  good 
luck,  and  when  yoh  or  any  of  yoh  frien's  come  here  what  can't 
read  the  menu,  jes  ax  foh  Calhoun  Clay.'  " 


— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  A  MINING  CAMP 


(Selected) 

The  mines  had  been  shut  down  for  ing  about  the 
six  weeks,  and  money  had  been  very 
scarce.  Bad  weather  had  set  in  ear- 
ly, and  the  continued  rain  found  its 
way  through  the  roof  of  many  cab- 
ins. There  was  beginning  to  be  sick- 
ness. In  the  cabin  of  Sandy  Carson 
there  was  a  iittle  girl — the  only  little 
girl  in  the  camp — very  ill.  A  cold 
at  first,  then  a  fever  had  comej  and 
day  after  day  little,  sunny-haired 
Nfilie  Carson,  whom  the  miners  had 
loved  and  petted  since  the  first  day 
of  her  arrival,  steadily  grew  worse 
until  the  whole  camp  spoke  in  whis- 
pers, even  up  at  the  Red  Light,  where 
they  were  gambling. 

To  Dr.  Dick,  who  hung  over  the 
little  sufferer's  bed  and  watched  the 
fluttering  breath,  it  seemed  that  the 
course  of  the  fever  was  about  to  run. 
She  had  been  delirious  at  times;  as 
he  leaned  over  her  she  began  mut- 
tering: "Is  it  Christmas  yet,  mama? 
You  said  I  could  have  a  doll  when 
Christmas  came,  and  I  want  it  so 
bad,  mama;  isn't  it  Christmas  yet?" 
The  sick  child  in  her  unconsciousness 
had  somehow  remembered^  and 
though  the  burning  tide  of  fever  held 
fast  to  promise  of  weeks  before. 

"Have  you  the  doll,  Mrs.  Carson?" 

"I  have  never  bought  it.  I  have 
promised  it  to  her  for  a  year.  I  told 
her  when  Christmas  came  she  would 
surely  have  it,  then  she  was  taken 
ill,  and  I  did  not  remember,  and  oh, 
Dr.  Dick,  we  have  scarcely  enough 
money  for  food!" 

Half  an  hour  later  Dr.  Dick  went 
ever  to  the  Red  Light  Hotel.     Loung- 


office    was    the    usual 
crowd.     Every    other    occupation    ab- 
ruptly ceased  when  the  doctor  entered. 
"How  is  she?     How  is  she  tonight, 
Doc?" 

"There'll  be  a  change  by  morning 
or  before.  I  can't  tell  you  till  then. 
Boys,  is  there  am^body  here  that  will 
ride  over  to  Green  Valley  tonight?" 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Green 
Valley,  the  nearest  town  of  any  size, 
was  a  good  twenty  miles  away  and 
the  roads  were  believed  to  be  impass- 
able. The  stage  had  missed  two 
trips.  Creeks  were  swollen  and  the 
mud  in  places  would  be  to  the  horse's 
knees.  A  gang  of  outlaws  infested 
me  part  of  the  road,  and  the  star-; 
had  been  fired  upon.  Preesently  one 
of  the  men  spoke:  "Any  of  us  would 
go,  but  I  don't  believe  there's  a  single 
horse  in  the  camp  that  would  carry 
a  grown  man  there  and  back  tonight, 
and  the  Kid  here  wouldn't  care  to  risk 
it,  I  reckon." 

"Let  the  kid  talk  for  himself!"  And 
a  boyish  figure  stepped  out  facing  Dr. 
Dick.  "What's  wanted  at  Green 
Valley?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  questioner. 
The  boy  could  not  be  more  than  sev- 
enteen, and,  was  slight  for  his  age.  He 
had  drifted  into  camp  one  day  from 
nobody  knew  where.  Since  then  he 
had  been  mining  and  gambling,  and 
seemed  to  be  expert  at  both.  The  men 
had  christened  him  the  Kid,  and  when 
little  Nell  came  he  had  for  some  rea- 
son become  her  slave.  Since  her  ill- 
ness he  had  gambled  very  little  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  none  at  all. 
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"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Dick,  "  perhaps  it 
is  nothing  that  will  do  any  good  but 
tomorrow  will  be  Christmas  and  the 
little  girl  has  been  promised  a  doll. 
She  is  talking  and  raving  about  it, 
and  when  the  change  comes,  if  she  is 
conscious,  any  disappointment  would 
be  bad,  and  I  thought  maybe  if  we 
had  a  doll — a  big  doll — to  put  right 
before  her  that — perhaps — "  The 
boy  faced  the  listening  men  and  said: 
"Who's  got  a  horse?  Get  me  a  good 
horse  and  I'll  be  out  of  here  in  three 
minutes. 

"I  have  got  the  best  horse  in  the 
camp,"  said  a  man  named  Slag.  "I'll 
have  her  here  by  the  time  you're 
ready." 

"The  Kid  will  need  money — chip 
in  boys,"  said  one  of  the  men,  hold- 
ing out  his  hat.  The  coins  rattled 
into  it,  and  when  the  hat,  heavy  with 
silver,  was  handed  to  the  boy  he 
passed  it  over  to  Dr.  Dick  saying, 
"Give  that  to  her  father;  they  need 
it.  I'll  pay  for  the  doll  myself."  And 
he  hurried  out  to  where  Slag  was 
waiting  with  a  large,  handsome  mare. 
"She'll  take  you  there  and  back,  if 
any  horse  can  tonight,"  said  Slag. 
The  miners  crowded  out  to  see  him 
off.  It  was  already  dark  and  the 
rain  falling  heavily. 

"Hold  her  up  stream,  Kid,  when 
you  ford,"  called  one. 

"Goodbye,  boys.  I'll  be  back  by 
daylight  if  I  come  at  all,"  and  with 
a  signal  to  the  restless  mare,  the  boy 
bounded  away  in  the  night  and  rain. 

The  last  clerk  in  the  big  general 
store  at  Green  Valley  was  just  get- 
ting ready  to  close  for  the  night.  It 
was  past  eleven  and  the  final  strag- 
gling Christmas   Eve  customers  were 


gene.  He  stood  in  the  door  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  out  into  the  darkness 
and  rain  and  muttering  to  himself: 
"I"  hate  these  kinds  cf  Christmases. 
The  rain,  rain,  mud  and  slop  knocks 
trade  silly."  He  was  about  to  turn 
back  when  a  sound  came  to  him  from 
far  down  the  street.  It  was  the 
splash  of  horses's  hoofs.  The  horse- 
man came  directly  toward  the  store, 
dismounted  and  flung  the  bridle  over 
the  hitching  rack  as  he  called  out  to 
the  staring  clerk:  "Git  me  the  big- 
gest and  finest  doll  you've  got, 
quick!" 

The  clerk  hastened  to  obey.  The 
Kid  was  a  man  of  mud  from  head  to 
foot,  and  he  staggered  as  he  walked. 
"I  rode  over  from  camp,"  he  said. 
"It  is  not  very  fast  riding  but  the 
roads  are  pretty  soft  and  I  suppose 
I  am  some  muddy!" 

"From  the   Camp!     Muddy!" 

"Yes,  and  I  have  got  to  get  back 
by  daylight  with  that  doll.  Hurry  up 
with  it.  The  biggest  and  highest 
priced  you've  got.  It's  for  a  little 
girl  that's  about  to  die!  And  Dr. 
Dick  thinks  it  may  save  her  if  we  get 
there  in  time.  You  can  tie  it  up  good, 
and  fasten  it  to  me  under  my  slicker. 
Here!  I'll  take  this  one.  Put  it  up 
in  thick  paper  and  use  a  lot  of  big 
strong  string.  Tie  it  around  me, 
high  up  as  you  can;  little  more  to 
the  right;  there,  that'll  stay,  I 
guess." 

"Now  take  out  your  money  and  tie 
that  sack  to  my  belt.  That'll  do; 
good  night." 

He  hurried  out  to  where  the  big 
mare  was  standing:  "We've  got  to 
try  it  again,  Nance  old  girl.  We 
had  a  hard  pull  coming  over,  and  it 
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will  be  worse  going  back,  but  we've 
got  to  get  there." 

The  noble  mare  whinnied  a  little 
and  seemed  to  understand.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  was  dashing  down  the 
street  into  the  blackness  that  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  little  girl  who  was 
battling  with  death  in  Sandy  Car- 
son's cabin.  As  he  sped  along  he 
could  see  beside  it  another  face — 
the  face,  another  Nellie — his  little 
sister  back  in  the  East,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  ten  years.  He  had  ido- 
lized her,  but  he  remembered  bitter- 
ly how  even  his  love  for  her  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out 
of  bad  company;  and  how  when  his 
father  had  reproved  him  he  had  fled 
from  his  home  in  anger  and  never 
returned.  But  the  memory  of  his 
little  sister  Nellie  had  never  dimmed. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Nellie 
Carson  had  become  his  pet  and  be- 
cause of  this  that  during  her  illness 
he  had  led  a  better  life.  He  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  her  dying, 
and  he  shuddered  to  think  that  even 
if  he  did  reach  the  camp  safely  he 
might  not  be  in  time.  He  urged  the 
mare  forward;  there  was  a  fairly 
good  stretch  of  road  for  some  dis- 
tance out  of  the  town  of  Green  Val- 
ley where  they  made  good  headway. 
Then  they  entered  the  heavy  woods 
and  the  road  became  slippery.  He 
was  obliged  to  go  slower  here,  and 
let  the  mare  pick  her  way.  A  mile 
further  on  there  was  a  swift  stream 
that  they  had  forded  with  difficulty. 
He  knew  that  it  was  still  rising,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  get  there  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  could  hear  the  stream 
roaring  before  they  got  to  it. 


"It  will  be  a  long  pull,  Nance,  but 
we've  got  to  make  it." 

He  could  not  tell  in  the  darkness, 
when  they  reached  the  brink  until  he 
felt  the  mare  plunge  forward  and 
the  water  rise  about  his  legs.  "Head 
up  stream,  Nance!  Head  up  stream!" 

He  felt  her  struggling  powerfully 
under  him,  but  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  when  they  were  near  the 
other  bank.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  had  drifted  down  out 
of  the  open  road,  and  thick  woods 
were  on  both  sides.  If  they  were  be- 
tween steep  banks  they  were  lost.  He 
leaned  forward,  striving  to  pierce  a 
little  way  in  the  blackness.  At  this 
moment  the  mare  stopped  swimming. 
She  had  given  up  the  struggle.  But 
now  he  felt  her  plunging  and  battling 
for  a  foothold  on  solid  ground.  They 
had  climbed  the  other  bank,  and  she 
was  climbing  where  it  was  steep  and 
slippery.  He  gave  her  free  rein  and 
all  at  once  he  found  himself  saying  a 
prayer:  "God  help  me  to  reach  the 
Camp!  God  help  me  to  reach  the 
Camp  in  time!"  He  clung  to  the 
struggling  mare's  mane  and  after 
what  seemed  an  eternity  to  the  boy 
he  felt  they  had  reached  level 
ground.  "Good  Nance!   Good  Nance!" 

Just  beyond  was  a  stretch  of  hilly, 
rough  road,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
mare  toiled  slowly  from  side  to  side 
among  the  boulders.  As  they  gained 
a  more  level  stretch  of  road,  he  no- 
ticed the  rain  had  well  nigh  ceased 
and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  break- 
ing in  the  sky.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
clear  and  sunny  for  Christmas.  For 
a  moment  he  forgot  that  darkness 
and   danger   shut   him  in,   when   sud- 
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denly  the  mare  gave  a  snort  and 
plunged  so  quickly  to  one  side  that 
the  Kid  was  almost  unseated.  Then 
his  heart  stood  still,  for  he  heard 
men's  muffled  voices,  and  then  a 
quick  call  "Halt!"  The  Kid  imagined 
he  saw  the  outline  of  a  man's  face 
at  Nance's  head. 

"Let  go  of  that  you  scoundrel!"  he 
shouted,  and  drove  his  heels  against 
the  mare's  sides.  There  was  a  smoth- 
ered curse  as  Nance  tore  her  head 
free  and  dashed  forward.  The  Kid 
saw  the  dark  outline  go  down  as  he 
passed  and  then  heard  horses'  hoof- 
beats  behind  him  in  pursuit. 

"Good  Nance,  beautiful  Nance,"  he 
whispered.  "We  must  beat  these  cut- 
throats; we  must  get  to  the  Camp 
with  Nellie's  doll.  You  can  do  it, 
Nance!  You  can  do  it:  God  will  help 
you  do  it,  Nance!  O  God,  if  you 
will  help  Nance  to  get  there  in  time 
with  Nellie's  doll!" 

It  was  no  more  than  a  mile  now  to 
the  last  ford.  If  he  could  beat  them 
there  he  did  not  believe  they  would 
dare  cross, 

"We  are  going  to  do  it,  Nance!" 
and  then  suddenly  from  behind  came 
two  sharp  reports  on  the  night.  The 
Kid  felt  his  right  shoulder  shrink 
with  a  fierce  pain  for  a  moment  and 
grow  numb.  "Nance!  0,  Nance,  they 
have  shot  me !  The  cowards  have  shot 
me!"  The  mare  had  bounded  forward 
at  the  shots  and  was  running  wildly. 
"Keep  it  up,  Nance;  Keep  it  up;  I'll 
hang  on  if  I  can.  O  God,  help  me  to 
hang  on!" 

He  wound  his  hands  to  the  saddle 
with  the  bridle  rein  and  pulled  the 
end  through  the  tight  with  his  teeth. 
Then   he   leaned    forward    and    closed 


his  eyes,  for  he  felt  a  growing  faint. 
presently  he  felt  the  mare's  forefeet 
plunge  downward  and  a  moment  later 
the  cold  water  was  once  more  about 
his  legs.  They  had  reached  the  last 
ford:  "Head  up  stream,  Nance,  head 
up  stream^  old  girl,"  and  the  night 
and  the  roar  of  water,  and  sound  of 
distant  hoofbeats  whirled  and  min- 
gled and  blended  in  blackness  and  si- 
lence. 

A  group  of  men  were  gathered  at 
the  humble  door  of  the  Carson  cabin, 
watching,  waiting  for  dawn,  waiting 
for  the  word  that  came  now  and  then 
from  the  little  fevered  girl  within, 
waiting  for  the  splash  of  hoofs  that 
would  announce  the  Kid's  return. 

"He  ought  to  be  coming  now,"  said 
Slag;  who  had  scarcely  spoken  be- 
fore. "It's  a  mighty  bad  road,  but 
Nance  could  get  over  it  by  this  time 
if — if  the  cricks  wasn't  too  high  so's 
they  couldn't  get  across,  though  o' 
course  they'd  try  it.  That  Kid  and 
Nance  'ul  try  anything." 

This  was  the  first  suggestion  that 
anyone  had  made  aloud  that  perhaps 
the  Kid  might  not  return,  and  it  cast 
an  added  gloom  over  the  silent  group 
around  the  cabin.  Dr.  Dick  came  to 
the  door  just  then  and  stood  outside 
listening,  anxiously. 

"She  is  waking.  If  the  boy  does 
not  come  now  it  will  be  too  late."  He 
peered  down  the  dim  road,  listening 
intently. 

All  at  once  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods  there  came  a  call.  It  was  from 
the  two  men  who  had  walked  down 
the  road  to  listen.  "He's  coming! 
We  can  hear  the  hoofs!" 

The  men  leaped  to  their  feet  and 
listened.     Far    down    the    road,   they 
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could  hear  the  sound  too.  Slag  ran 
a  few  steps  forward.  "That's  Nance! 
I  know  her  gait!"  They  saw  the  two 
men  returning  on  the  run,  and  then, 
out  of  the  woods  came  the  horse. 

She  passed  them  and  came  straight 
to  Slag.  She  was  a  mass  of  mud, 
and  upon  her  back  there  hung  anoth- 
er mud-covered  object  that  made  no 
movement  or  sound. 

"Kid!  Kid!"  shouted  Slag,  shaking 
him,  "Are  you  asleep?  Did  you  bring 
the  doll?" 

There  was  no  answer,  then  they 
saw  that  his  hands  were  bound  to  the 
saddle.  In  a  second  they  had  lifted 
him  down  and  stripped  the  slicker. 
They  saw  a  package  containing  the 
doll  and  cutting  it  from  him,  handed 
it  to  Dr.  Dick  who  went  to  the  cabin 
with  it,  and  a  moment  later  returned 
and   said:   "The  boy  was  hurt;   there 


was  blood  on  the  package!" 

He  kneeled  down  in  the  dim  light 
and  laid  his  ear  to  the.  Kid's  heart. 
"Carry  him  over  to  the  Red  Light! 
Quick!" 

Three  hours  later  the  sweet  Christ- 
mas sunlight  was  shining  in  a  room 
cf  the  Red  Light  where  the  Kid  was 
lying.  Dr.  Dick  was  bending  over 
him,  and  a  silent  group  of  men  was 
gathered  in  the  hallway,  peering  in 
at  the  open  door.  The  boy,  opening 
his  eyes,  did  not  realize  where  he 
was.  Then  he  said:  "Did  I  make  it 
in  time,  Doc?  Was  the  doll  all  right, 
and — and  will  she — will  she  live?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  you  saved  her.  She 
will  get  well.  And  you  wiil  get  well, 
too,  Kid,  God  bless  you!"  And  there 
was  not  one  of  the  silent,  listening 
group  outside  but  that  repeated  rev- 
erently "God  bless  the  Kid!" 


FOLLOWING  THE  STAR 

A  new  star  gleamed  upon  that  night, 
The  night  the  Christ  Child  came, 

And  faces  shone  with  inward  light, 
Lit  by  its  glowing  flame, 

For  love  had  come  into  the  world, 
And  love  will  ne'er  depart. 

O  blessed  Truth,  your  tendrils  curled 
Around  each  beating  heart, 

Yours  is  the  hope  that  bears  us  far 
To  where  the  Christ  light  gleams ; 

And  men  still  seek,  beneath  His  star, 
The  bright  goal  of  their  dreams. 


— Elizabeth  B.  Haas. 
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LOCATION  SELECTED  FOR  HUGE 
TELESCOPE 


By  Harry  Namuth 


Scientific  men  throughout  the  world, 
especially  astronomers,  are  keenly 
interested  in  what  the  new  200-inch 
telescope  will  bring  forth  when  it  is 
set  up  on  Mt.  Palomar,  in  southern 
California.  In  fact,  they  are  fairly 
agog  at  what  the  huge  glass  may  con- 
tribute to  man's  knowlerge  of  the  vast 
universe  about  him.  By  ten  times,  it 
will  increase  the  power  of  the  100- 
chin  Hooker  telescope  now  located  on 
Mt.  Wilson,  California.  Its  tremen- 
dous eye  will  maginfy  by  700,000 
times,  the  power  of  the  human  eye, 
and  will  push  back  the  known  bounds 
of  creation  by  millions  of  light  years. 
The  light  that  a  glass  gathers  de- 
termines its  power  and  efficiency.  This 
gigantic  glass  will  measure  over  six- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  gather  light 
such  as  Galileo  never  dreamed  of 
when  he  built  his  telescope.  It  will 
weigh  more  than  twenty  tons  when 
cast,  and  its  operation  will  bring  in- 
to play  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  scientific  machinery  known  to 
man's   inventive  mind. 

Mt.  Palomar,  the  northern  end  of 
San  Diego  County,  Califronia  was  se_ 
lected  only  after  intensive  observation 
had  been  carried  on  at  fifteen  differ- 
ent points  in  southern  California, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  years. 
Weather  conditions  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  tele- 
scope. Such  matters  as  artificial 
light,  general  visibility,  steady  tem- 
peratures and  freedom  from  fog  and 
severe    storms    play    important    parts 


in  the  choice  of  a  location.  Mt.  Pa- 
lomar is  6,100  feet  above  sea  level, 
free  from  artificial  light;  fog  and 
storms,  and  has  a  comparatively  ev- 
en temperature  throughout  the  en- 
tire year.  Pinal  arrangements  for 
the  placing  of  this  gigantic  glass- 
were  made  by  lamplight  in  a  little 
old-fashioned  farmhouse  on  the  lofty 
slopes  of  Mt.  Palomar. 

Astronomy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
sciences,  dating  back  to  the  days 
when  primitive  man  first  regarded 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
the  passing  of  the  seasons.  He  or- 
dered his  life  by  them.  The  terrify- 
ing darkness  of  the  eclipses  the  maj- 
esty of  the  heavens  on  clear  nights, 
the  shooting  of  comets  and  meteors 
all  were  an  unending  source  of  won- 
der and  awe  to  him.  Early  system- 
atic observation  of  the  heavens  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
earliest  fairly  reliable  dates,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  4241  B.  C,  was 
definitely  ascertained  by  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sothis^  now  known  as  Siri- 
us,  brightest  star  in  the  sky.  As  ear- 
ly as  the  year  3000  B.  C.  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans  were  wont  to 
make  astronomical  observations  with 
the  "Merknet"  from  the  top  of  tem- 
ples, pyramids  and  natural  buttes. 

To  the  Greeks,  however,  belongs 
the  credit  for  putting  astronomy  on 
a  sound  working  basis.  True  they 
builded  upon  what  had  been  handed 
on  to  them  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans,  but  with  the  aid  of  math- 
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ematics  they  quickly  developed  as- 
tronomy to  where  it  became  one  of 
the  exact  sciences.  While  Pythago- 
ras and  Euclid  were  developing; 
mathematics  and  geometry,  rapid  ad- 
vances in  astronomy  were  being  made 
by  Hipparchus  and  others.  They 
used  odd  instruments  to  arrive  at 
their  conclusions  and  deductions,  but 
they  succeeded  in  evolving  the  twelve 
hour  day  which  Europe  later  used. 

Tycho  Brahe  a  Dane,  stands  as 
the  last  great  observer  prior  to  the 
dawn  of  the  telescope,  invented  by 
the  Italian,  Galileo,  in  the  year  1609. 
It  was  due  to  the  discoveries  and 
perseverance  of  Brahe  that  Kepler, 
the  German,  was  later  able  to  formu- 
late the  celebrated  laws  of  planetary 
motion.  But  even  the  great  Brahe 
was  limited  in  his  labors  even  as 
were  the  earliest  observers,  for  the 
reach  of  his  naked  eye  marked  the 
limits  of  his  observations. 

In  the  year  1609  Galileo,  with  his 
knowledge  of  optics-  grasped  the  idea 
of  combining  two  lenses  to  achieve  the 
tremendous  power  characteristic  of  th? 
telescope.  And  with  the  aid  of  the 
telescope,  methods  of  observation  de- 
parted from  the  old  perfected  Alexan- 
drian School  of  which  Tycho  Brahe 
was  a  pupil,  paving  the  way  for  rapid 
advancement  in  the  unlocking  of  some 
of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  our 
universe.  From  that  day  to  this,  pro- 
gress has  been  constant.  At  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  the  year  1900;  a 
50-inch  telescope  was  exhibited  which 
had  been  built  for  the  occasion.  The 
telescope  given  to  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity by  C.  T.  Yerkes  at  that  time 
measures  forty  inches,  while  the  glass 
at    the    Lick    Observatory    measures 


thirty-six  inches.  The  largest  glass 
in  the  world  today  is  the  100-inch 
Hooker  telescope  on  Mt.  Wilson,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

For  a  number  of  years  builders  of 
telescopes  were  confronted  with  a  se- 
rious problem  in  their  art.  It  so 
happened  that  in  the  larger  instru- 
ments a  purple  halo  would  surround 
and  dim  the  object,  caused  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  extreme  rays — the  red 
and  violet  rays — to  coincide  with  the 
others.  This  was  not  perceptible  in 
small  instruments,  but  seemed  to  def- 
initely preclude  the  construction  of 
large  lenses.  This  defect  was  possi- 
ble of  correction,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  unfitting  the  instrument  for  pho- 
tographic work.  However,  extensive 
tests  by  the  German  government  car- 
ried on  at  Jenna.  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Abbe  overcame  this 
problem  paving  the  way  for  the 
giant  glass  now  being  made  at  the 
Corning  Glass  Works. 

In  astronomy,  as  in  other  sciences, 
the  flaming  torch  of  knowledge  has 
been  handed  on  from  man  to  man  un- 
til we  stand  today  face  to  face  with 
possibility  of  tremendous  advances, 
involving  the  proof  or  disproof  of 
theories  advanced  by  Einstein  and 
others  concerning  the  structure  of 
our  universe.  It  was  the  great  phil- 
osopher Kant  who  said  that  the  two 
things  which  most  impressed  him  in 
this  life  were  the  starry  void  with- 
out, and  the  moral  law  within. 

The  work  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  glass  such  as  will  be  placed 
in  this  huge  telescope  provokes  sober 
thought  when  we  consider  the  great 
care  which  must  attend  it  until  the 
day  it  is  safely  housed  atop  Mt.  Pa- 
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lomar.  About  one  year's  time  is  re- 
quired to  cool  the  huge  disk  after  it 
is  cast.  The  grinding  will  take  about 
three  year's  time,  due  to  the  fact 
the  temperature  of  the  glass  may 
r>ot  be  raised  above  a  certain  point 
while  being  worked  upon  from  day 
to  day.  The  glass  will  be  ground  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Adams,  director  of  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  huge  eye  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
1938. 

Interest  in  the  findings  of  the  huge 
glass  are  profound  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  huge  eye  will  penetrate 
400,000,000  light-years  into  the  enor- 
mous depths  of  space  and  reveal  135,- 


000,000  nebulas  or  island  universes 
like  our  own.  While  the  human  eye 
can  see  some  two  thousand  stars  from 
a  given  point  on  the  earth,  this 
mighty  mirror  will  at  once  reflect  the 
light  of  1,500,000,000  stars.  It  will 
catch  the  light  from  stars  so  remote 
that  their  light  has  taken  millions  of 
light-years  to  reach  our  earth,  travel- 
ing at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per 
second.  When  we  contemplate  the 
wonders  of  our  universe  we  are  prone 
to  feel  as  did  the  psalmist  when  he 
wrote.  "What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  .  .  .  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  thy  hands;  thou  hast 
put  all  things  under  his  feet." 


MAKE  SOMEONE  HAPPY 

How  little  it  costs,  if  we  give  it  a  thought, 
To  make  happy"  some  heart  each  day ; 

Just  one  kind  word,  or  a  tender  smile, 
As  we  go  on  our  daily  way. 

Perchance  a  look  will  suffice  to  clear 
The  cloud  from  a  neighbor's  face, 

And  the  press  of  a  hand  in  sympathy, 
A  sorrowful  tear  efface. 

It  costs  so  little,  I  wonder  why 

We  give  so  little  thought ; 
A  smile,  kind  words,  a  place,  a  touch, 

What  magic  with  them  is  wrought. 


— Selected. 
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THE  CURRIER  AND  IVES  PRINTS 


By  Julia 

If  you  have  a  Currier  and  Ives 
print  hanging  on  your  living  room 
wall,  cherish  it,  for  it  may  be  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  These  old  prints 
depict  pictorial  America.  They  were 
sold  originally  for  fifty  cents  and  now 
bring  hundreds  of  dollars  each,  and 
some  a  thousand  or  more. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  pro- 
cess of  lithography  was  invented — 
that  is,  printing'  pictures  engraved 
on  a  flat  stone — a  boy  of  fourteen, 
named  Nathaniel  Currier,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  learn  the  craft  in  Bos- 
ton. Five  years  later,  when  he  was 
only  nineteen,  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  started  a  business  with  a  part- 
ner. That  was  in  1832.  The  ven- 
ture failed,  but  in  1835  he  was  back 
again,  for  himself,  at  Number  1,  Wall 
Street.  From  that  time  on  he  pro- 
duced in  increasing  numbers  a  long 
series  which  depicted  American 
scenes,  customs  and  events,  and  sold 
mostly  for  a  small  price,  many  of 
them  for  a  few  pennies.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  Sunday  newspa- 
pers, popular  illustrated  magazines 
or  photographs  of  painting,  and  the 
"N.  Currier"  lithographs  supplied 
popular  art  as  well  as  pictorial  news 
to  the  nation.  In  1850  Currier  took 
as  partner  James  Merritt  Ives,  and 
the  firm  became  known  as  Currier 
and  Ives.  Currier  retired  in  1880, 
but  Ives  carried  on  the  business  un- 
til 1901.  In  these  later  years,  how- 
ever, the  firm  did  a  different  sort  of 
business,  mostly  comic  prints.  It  was 
the  work  produced  between  1835  and 
about   1870   or    1875   which   is   known 


W.  Wolfe 

to  all  collectors,  and  which  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  fetching  higher  and 
higher  prices.  Many  artists  drew  on 
the  stones  for  Currier  and  then  for 
Currier  and  Ives.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  was  Mrs.  F.  F.  Palmer,  de- 
picter  of  rural  scenes.  Another  was 
A.  F.  Tait,  an  English  painter.  He 
excelled  in  outdoor  scenes  and  ani- 
mals. Charles  Parsons  was  another. 
He  made  some  of  the  best  clipper 
ship  pictures.  Mr.  Ives  himself  was 
also  an  artist.  It  was  a  day  when 
all  painting  was  full  of  detail,  and 
this  detail  was  characteristic  of  the 
lithographs.  The  color  of  the  prints 
was  always  alive — spring  green  for 
all  foliage,  blue  fcr  all  water,  slate 
gray  for  all  rocks;  and  in  the  cheap- 
en prints  color  was  often  crude  and 
badly  applied.  Thousands  of  these 
prints  were  issued,  and  were  hung 
framed  or  merely  pinned  on  the  walls 
of  American  homes  from  Eastport, 
Maine,  to  San  Francisco.  Thirty 
years  ago  most  of  them  had  been  dis- 
carded in  homes  into  which  sophisti- 
cation had  entered.  They  remained 
in  the  rural  regions,  in  country  ho- 
tels, in  barber  shops,  sometimes  in 
the  offices  of  old-time  shipping  firms, 
valued   only   for  their   associations. 

And  today?  When  one  print  col- 
lection of  a  man  in  Baltimore  was 
sold  at  auction,  the  "American  Na- 
tional Game  of  Baseball — Grand 
Match  for  the  Championship  at  the 
Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken,"  dated 
18*36,  brought  $1,500.  It  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  first  copy  of  the  subject  to 
come   up   for   auction,   and   is   one   of 
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the  earliest  pictures  of  baseball.  The 
pitcher  is  throwing  underhand,  the 
players  have  no  gloves,  and  the  spec- 
tators are  massed  in  an  outfield.  But 
even  so,  $1,500  is  a  high  price  for  a 
lithograph  with  no  artistic  merit.  At 
this  same  sale  the  N.  Currier  litho- 
graph of  the  clipper  ship  Racer 
(1854),  a  fine  print,  brought  $1,200. 

Still  more  surprising  are  the  prices 
recorded  for  some  of  the  rural  pic- 
tures drawn  directly  for  the  stone, 
and  once  a  main  stock  in  trade  of 
Currier  and  Ives.  The  "American 
Winter  Scene,  Cold  Morning", 
brought  $420  at  a  sale,  and  the 
"Home  to  Thanksgiving,"  dated 
1867,  a  large  folio  and  not  often 
seen,  brought  $975.  There,  in  seven- 
ty years,  is  an  apreciation  that  ought 
to  satisfy  even  a  modern  stock  specu- 
lator. The  initial  price  may  have 
been  fifty  cents,  or  even  less  than 
that. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  of  course, 
that  all  Currier  and  Ives  prints  are 
worth  such  prices  today.  But  a  thing 
is  worth  what  you  can  get  for  it,  if 
collectors  are  after  it.  The  new  and 
widespread  interest  now  shown  all 
over  America  in  our  past  has 
brought  about  the  present  desire  of 
collectors  to  acquire  Currier  and  Ives 
prints,  and  the  prices  are  determined 
by  (1)  rarity,  (2)  subject  matter, 
(3)  size,  quality  of  pictorial  art  and 
engraving.     The     innumerable     small 


prints  labeled  "Lucy"  or  "Isabell"  or 
"General  Jackson",  the  sentimental 
pictures  and  presidential  deathbeds, 
crude  and  ugly  and  of  no  historical 
value,  are  worth  little  or  nothing — 
a  couple  of  dollars  at  most.  The 
large  folio  prints  of  clipper  ships  are 
in  great  demand.  Many  of  them  are 
well  drawn,  carefully  engraved  and 
nicely  colored,  and  in  the  absence  of 
photographs,  are  a  valuable  record 
of  a  great  and  vanished  era  in  our 
mercantile  life.  The  larger  and  bet- 
ter drawn  prints  of  local  scenes, 
from  skating  in  Central  Park  to 
washing  gold  in  California  or  hunt- 
ing buffalo  on  the  plains,  are  likewise 
valuable  historical  records  and  will 
continue  to  bring  high  prices.'  Here 
we  see  the  great  value  of  the  minute 
detail  in  these  pictures,  which  makes, 
them  naive  as  art  but  doubly  inter- 
esting historically. 

Of  all  Currier  and  Ives  prints, 
probably  those  most  prized  in  their 
own  day,  over  the  country  at  large, 
were  the  rural  scenes,  showing  the 
old  farm  in  winter,  spring,  summer, 
autumn;  depicting  the  simple  plea- 
sures and  the  hard  toil  of  country 
people  in  terms  of  homely  detail  and 
naive  color,  but  somehow  with  a 
warm  sympathy  and  quaint  charm 
that  captured  the  imagination  of  our 
great  grandparents,  and  still  exert  a 
spell  over  us  after  all  the  changing 
years. 


What  reason  would  grope  for  in  vain,  spontaneous  impulse 
ofttimes  achieves  at  a  stroke,  with  light  and  pleasurable  guid- 
ance.— Goethe. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  excavation  for  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage has  been  completed  and  work 
en  the  foundation  started.  Materials 
for  both  the  building  and  road  lead- 
ing to  it  are  arriving  daily. 


The  School  is  always  interested  in 
keeping  the  strain  of  its  flock  of  tur- 
keys up  to  the  highest  possible  mark, 
and  our  poultryman  recently  pur- 
chased a  fine  gobbler  weighing  about 
thirty- five  pounds. 


Mrs.  George  H.  Richmond,  of  Con- 
cord recently  sent  quite  a  number  of 
magazines  to  the  School.  The  boys 
will  appreciate  this  fine  reading  ma- 
terial, and  we  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Mrs.  Richmond 
for  he  kindly  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 


years  ago,  visited  the  School  recently. 
Clyde  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  and 
lives  in  Valdese,  where  he  attends 
high  school,  being  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class.  In  addition  to 
making  a  good  record  in  his  studies, 
Clyde  is  a  member  of  the  football 
team,  playing  at  right  end. 


We  were  mighty  glad  to  receive  a 
contribution  to  the  Boys'  Christmas 
Fund  from  one  of  our  old  boys  who 
now  resides  in  Pasadena,  California. 
He  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  help  the  boys  of  the  Training 
School  to  have  a  little  fuller  Christ- 
mas by  this  contribution.  This  is 
the  second  boy  making  such  a  contri- 
bution in  the  history  of  the  School, 
and  we  can  truly  say  there  are  none 
more  loyal  than  our  Pasadena 
friend. 


Howard  Baynes  and  Harry  Smith 
visited  us  last  week.  Howard  has 
been  working  on  a  farm  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  Harry,  who  has  on- 
ly been  away  from  the  School  about 
five  months,  has  been  engaged  in  part 
time  work  on  one  of  the  FERA  pro- 
jects. 


Clyde   Small,    formery    of    Cottage 
No.   10,  who  was  paroled  nearly  five 


Harrison  Call,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  2,  who  left  here  in  April  1933, 
called  on  friends  at  the  School  last 
Saturday.  He  is  now  driving  a 
transfer  truck  from  Winston-Salem 
to  New  York  City,  making  one  trip 
weekly.  His  loads  consist  largely  of 
furniture.  Harrison  is  now  nineteen 
years  old  and  weighs  170  pounds. 

He  stayed  at  the  School  two  years, 
entering  the  second  grade  upon  ad- 
mission and  completing  the  fifth  be- 
fore leaving.  After  returning  home 
he  attended  school  until  he  had  com- 
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l-leted  the  seventh  grade. 

Harrison  says  that  he  has  been 
most  everywhere  since  leaving  the 
School  except  in  jail.  He  has  not 
been  in  any  kind  of  trouble  whatso- 
ever since  being  paroled.  This  is 
a  fine  record  for  Harrison  and  we  are 
all  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  getting 
along  so  well. 


"Buck"  Winkler,  former  house  boy 
at  the  Administration  Building,  who 
was  paroled  about  four  years  ago, 
called  on  us  the  other  day.  Buck  is 
now  working  on  a  large  fruit  truck. 
Since  leaving  the  School  he  has  spent 
two  years  in  a  C.  C.  Camp,  and  the 
tough  outside  work  there  must  have 
agreed  with  him,  for  he  has  develop- 
ed wonderfully.  At  the  present  time 
he  seems  to  be  getting  along  well, 
and  we  were  all  glad  to  see  him. 


Hon.  Frank  L.  Dunlap,  of  Raleigh, 
assistant  director  of  the  budget,  vis- 
ited the  School  last  Tuesday.  He 
had  been  making  a  tour  of  some  of 
the  institutions  of  the  State,  having 
visited  the  North  Carolina  Orthoped- 
ic Hospital,  Gastonia,  the  day  before. 
He  arrived  here  just  in  time  for 
lunch  which  he  ate  with  the  boys  and 
officers  of  the  Receiving  Cottage. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Dunlap  visited 
practically  all  of  the  departments, 
both  vocational  and  educational  and 
took  a  drive  over  our  farm,  getting 
a  view  of  the  entire  farm,  especially 
the  land  recently  purchased.  The 
site  for  the  Indian  Cottage  and  prep- 


arations for  its  erection  were  other 
interesting  features,  and  brought  out 
quite  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions relative  to  its  operation. 

Many  of  the  School's  needs  were 
discussed,  Mr.  Dunlap  displaying  a 
keen  interest  and  insight  in  the  work 
the  instituion  is  endeavoring  to  car- 
ry on. 

This  being  Mr.  Dunlap's  first  visit 
to  the  School  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  his  knowledge  of  its  opera- 
tions. We  were  delighted  to  have  him 
know  us  in  our  every  day  life,  and 
shall  look  forward  to  future  visits 
with  pleasure. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  St.  John  3:  3-18,  and  in  his  talk 
to  the  boys  he  selected  as  his  text, 
the  sixteenth  verse  of  that  chapter: 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 

Said  Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  the 
greatest  gift  ever  made  to  man  was 
that  made  by  God,  the  Father,  who 
gave  Jesus,  his  only  Son.  Would 
that  we  might  realize  in  this  day  and 
time  the  significance  of  this  great 
gift. 

The  speaker  then  asked  how  we 
might  best  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  this  gift.  Do  we,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  think  most  of  this  gift  or 
are  we  more  interested  in  material 
things. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  then  stated 
that  the  text  was  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  one  that  we  can 
all  understand  and  appreciate.  It 
was  made  years  ago  in  Jesus'  talk  to 
Nicodemus  and  since  that  time  the 
whole  world  has  been  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  the  words  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  on  that 
occasion. 

He  then  called  attention  to  several 
words  in  that  verse:  "God  gave  his 
Son."  We  we  think  of  that  we 
should  realize  what  a  great  gift  it 
was,  and  especially  at  Christmas 
time  it  should  be  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts.  All  of  God's  gifts  to  man 
are  good,  but  this  was  greatest  of 
all. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  contin- 
ued the  speaker,  we  receive  and  send 
out  many  gifts,  but  in  the  midst  of 
it  all  let  us  not  forget  the  greatest 
giver — God;  and  the  greatest  gift — 
Christ.  Material  gifts  are  for  sale, 
but  God's  great  gift,  that  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  free  to  all  who  will 
accept  Him. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  then  called 
attention  to  the  proper  way  to  cele- 
brate Christmas.  While  it  should  be 
a  season  of  happiness,  it  should  not 
be  a  time  of  noisy  rowdism.  The  ideas 
some  people  have  of  celebrating  this 


season  would  cause  a  real  Christian 
to  shudder.  That  beautiful  old 
hymn,  "Silent  Night,"  certainly  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  evil  cel- 
ebrations indulged  in  by  some  people. 

We  are  not  worthy  of  this  gift, 
said  the  speaker,  but  because  of  this 
fact  it  becomes  a  gift  of  love.  Since 
love  and  grace  are  two  words  which 
should  not  be  separated,  it  is  also  a 
gift  of  grace.  If  we  accept  this 
great  gift  of  God,  it  is  all  we  need 
for  time  and  eternity.  When  we  re- 
alize the  greatness  of  His  gift  to  us, 
we  need  nothing  else  but  the  sinner 
who  refuses  this  matchless  gift  will 
suffer  unspeakable  loss. 

The  speaker  then  asked  how  are 
we  to  show  our  appreciation  of  this 
gift?  By  ministering  unto  others — 
helping  people  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  we.  Christmas  is  a  joyful  day 
and  we  should  get  our  joy  from  help- 
ing others. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ner urged  the  boys  to  get  as  much 
joy  out  of  the  happy  Christmas  sea- 
son, as.  possible,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  significance 
of  the  greatest  gift  the  world  has  ev- 
er known,  as  we  celebrate  the  natal 
day  of  the  Christ-Child. 


This  life  here  is  a  part ;  not  a  whole.  It  is  worth  while  to 
struggle,  however  shapeless  and  crude  the  work  is,  when  we 
have  to  lay  it  down  at  night;  for  there  is  a  tomorrow  coming. 


-Phillips  Brooks. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 

Week  Ending  Dember  15,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(2)    Arthur  Boyette  2 
(2)   Alden  Jones  2 

Earl  Rogers 
(2)    Richard  Sullivan  2 
(2)    Ashley  Thompson  2 
(2)    Vermont  Whitley  2 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)    Roscoe  Ashburn  2 
(2)    William  Goodson  2 

Claude   McLaughlin 
(2)    Millard   Owenby  2 
(2)    Bunn  Shoe  2 
(2)    Eugene  Whitt  2 
(2)    Everett  Williamson  2 

Wiley  Willoughby 
(2)    Harvard  Winn  2 

Preston  Yarborough 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Virgil  Cecil 

Cleatus   Daugherty 

Council  Holden 
(2)  Lewis  Janey  2 
(2)    Clyde  A.  Kivett  2 

Y.  V.  Spates 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(2)  William  Barber  2 
(2)    Elbert  Bryant  2 

James  Dalton 

Charles  Furchess 
(2)    Frank  Hutchins  2 

Porter  Willhite 
(2)    D.  C.  Winston  2 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

Vernon  Bass 

Horace  Bates 
(2)    Carlton   Calloway  2 
(2)    Lindsay  Chavis  2 
(2)    William    Hill  2 
(2)    Ernest   Hudspeth  2 
(2)   William  Justice  2 
(2)    Thomas  Little  2 

Thomas  Maness 


(2)    Jack  McRary  2 
(2)    Percy   Newsome  2 
(2)    Robert  Orrell  2 
Robert  Penland 
(2)    Frank  Raby  2 
(2)    Richard   Sprinkle  2 
Melvin  Walters 
Hubert  Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Ernest  Beach 
Sam  Everett 
Perry  Russ 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Barnes 

Earl  Bass 
(2)    Fletcher    Castlebury  2 

Charlton  Henry 

Robert  Keith 

Joseph    Sanford 
(2)   James   Stepp  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(2)   James   Corn  2 
(2)   William  Beach  2 
(2)    Archie  Castlebury  2 

Emerson  Frazier 
(2)    Charles   Griffin  2 

Harold    Gunter 
(2)    Caleb  Hill  2 

A.  Ray  Hudson 

R.  B.  Norton 

Theodore  Nines 

Paul   Saunders 
(2)   Douglas  Wilkes  2 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(2)    Charles   Banks  2 

Sam  Belk 
(2)    Clyde   Bolton  2 
(2)    Letcher    Castlebury  2 

Harry  Flo  we 

Lonnie  Holleman 
(2)    Morris  Hicks  2 
(2)    Haynes  Hewitt  2 
(2)   Wilfred  Land  2 
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(2)  John  Maxwell  2 
(2)  Ernest  Owens  2 
(2)  Luther  Pierce  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)    Eugene  Alexander  2 
(2)   Thomas   Brooks  2 

Wilson  Bowman 

Esker  Childress 
(2)    Charles  Crotts  2 
(2)    William  Craven  2 

Randolph    Davis 

Charles   Freeman 
(2)    Pearly   Funderburk  2 

C.  D.  Grooms 
(2)   John  Hildreth  2 

Frank  Hall 
(2)   Hoyette  Hudson  2 

Reuben  Land 

Levi  Merritt 
(2)   Thomas   McCarter  2 

Thomas  McCausley 
(2)    Ben  Overby  2 
(2)    Homer  Smith  2 

Richard  Wrenn 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

James  Bell 
(2)   Harold  Brown  2 

Jack  Carver 

Norwood   Cockerham 
(2)    Floyd  Combs  2 
(2)    Lake   Cooper  2 
(2)   Robert  Ellis  2 
(2)   J.  B    Grooms  2 
(2)    Marvin  Miller  2 
(2)  James  Patterson  2 
(2)   Charles  Pollard  2 
(2)   James  L.   Singleton  2 

Winston   Strickland 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Charles  Bowman 
Edward  Carpenter 
(2)   John  Drum  2 


Robert  Farmer 
(2)   Bennie  Holland  2 
(2)   James   Hicks  2 
(2)   David  Hodge  2 

Bennie  Moore 
(2)    Norman  McGee  2 
(2)    Alton  Morgan  2 
(2)   James  Montford  2 
(2)   James   Rector  2 
(2)    Eldridge  Ward  2 
(2)   Adolph  Watson  2 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(2)    Earl  Atwood  2 
Frank  Dickens 

(2)   Horace  Faulkner  2 
Basil  Johnson 

(2)    Andrew  Powell  2 

(2)   Homer  Quick  2 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Warren  Medlin 
(2)   Jennings   Norris  2 
(2)    Claudius  Pickett  2 
(2)    Linwood  Potter  2 
(2)    Howard    Wilson  2 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
<2)    Clarence    Ashburn  2 

Allen  Davis 
(2)   Hubert  Jones  2 

James  Land 
(2)   J.  C.  Mobley  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(2)   John   Caddell  2 
(2)    George  Gibson  2 
(2)    Caleb  Jolly  2 
(2)   Wilson  Medlin  2 

Walter  Mitchell 
(2)   George  McManus  2 
(2)    Marshall   Scoggins  2 

Frank  Wakefield 
(2)   Roy  Wyrick  2 


Your  duty  as  a  friend  will  not  ask  how  much  you  should  do 
for  a  friend,  but  at  what  point  you  can  afford  to  stop. 

— Selected. 
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